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TRANCE,  3  state  in  which  the  voluntary 
functions  of  the  body  are  suspended 
and  in  which  a  dream  life  is  carried 
on  of  more  coherency  than  in 
ordinary  sleep.  In  some  cases  the  only 
external  si^n  of  trance  is  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  voluntary  functions  are 
suspended.  The  patient  is  then  said  to  be  in  a 
trance-sleep.  When  the  trance  is  deeper  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  very  feeble  al- 
though jjwrceptible:  the  state  of  the  patient  is 
distinguished  as  that  of  trance-conta.  When 
the  trance  is  so  deep  that  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  becomes  altogether  imper- 
ceptible, the  body  falls  in  temperature  and  no 
sustenance  is  taken,  the  patient  is  said  to  be  in 
a  death- 1  ranee.  There  are  four  definite  sorts  of 
trance,  each  differentiated  from  ordinary  sleep: 
(1)  The  subject  of  a  hypnotist  or  mesmerist, 
who  is  controlled  to  the  point  of  losing  con- 
sciousness of  his  surroundings.  (See  HvPNO- 
nSM).  (2)  The  medium  who,  according  to 
spiritualistic  theories,  accepts  the  control  of  a 
discamaie  intelligence  and  goes  into  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  coma,  during  wUch  he  answers 
qttestions  or  has  experiences  on  the  astral  or 
psychic  plane,  of  which  he  is  unconscious  and 
cannot  remember  irtien  he  returns  to  a  normal 
condition.  (See  Spiritualism).  (3)  The  state 
of  an  individual  who,  according  to  various 
Eastern  philosophies,  is  able  at  times  to  leave 
his  physical  body  and  to  travel  in  his  spiritual 
body  on  the  higher  planes  of  life;  or  at  least 
who  becomes  unconscious  of  activities  on  the 
earth  plane,  resting  in  a  state  of  coma  which 
his  soul  or  e^  has  experienced  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  spiritual  world,  heaven-world  or 
whatever  one  chooses  to  designate  it.  Such 
were  the  experiences  of  Swedenborg  (q.v.) . 
(4)  The  condition  of  the  patient  wTio  loses 
physical  consciousness  but  lives  and  breathes, 
sometimes  for  weeks  and  months.  (See  Coua). 
This  stale  is  closely  allied  to  somnambulism 
(q.v.).  Consult  Poamore,  F.,  'Modem  Spirit- 
ualism' (London  1902);  Owen,  R.  D.,  'De- 
batable Land'  (1872) ;  Besant,  A.,  <A  Study  in 
Consciousness*  (1900);  Prince,  M.,  'Dissocia- 
tion of  a  Personality'  (1908)  ;  Hyslop,  I.  H., 
'Psychical  Research  and  Survival'  (1913); 
LotQEe,  Oliver,  'Raymond'    (I9I6). 

TRANI,  tra'ne,  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Ban,  on  the  Adriatic,  2b  miles  northwest  of 
Ban,  a  sc^mrt  on  the  southern  coast,  formerly 
of    considerable    importance.     The    cathedral 


(12th  century)  with  handsome  bronze  doors 
and  interesting  crypt  and  castle  are  the  chief 
buildings.  Promenades  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  fortifications.  Trade  depends  upon  oil. 
grain,  almonds,  wine  and  figs.  Dunng  the 
Crusades  Trani  flourished,  and  it  has  been  the 
see  of  an  archbishop  since  the  11th  century. 
Pop.  35.000. 

TRANQUBBAR.  tran-kwS-bSr',  India,  in 
Uadras,  district  of  Tanjore,  56  miles  south  of 
Pondicherry,  an  important  seaport,  with  citadel 
and  fortifications.  There  are  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  Portuguese  chapel  and  schools  for 
Danish,  English  and  Portuguese,  a  reading- 
room  and  Ulerary  institute.  A  Protestant  mis- 
sion was  established  here  as  early  as  1706,  which 
was  the  first  in  India.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cloth.  The  Danish  settle- 
ments, established  in  1616,  were  purchased  by 
Great  Britain  in  1845.  Pop.  of  town  5,000,  with 
native  suburb  o!f  Poratvar  14,500. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC  FLIGHT.  Up  to 
May  1919  the  aerial  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  a  surmise  with  a  hope  of  early  suc- 
cess, because  its  possibilities  had  been  worked 
out,  in  theory,  as  beyond  a  peradventure.  The 
American  navy  had  several  sea-planes  trained 
for  the  endeavor.'  Capt.  Harty  Hawker  had 
landed  his  British  Sopwith  biplane  parts  at 
Mount  Pearl,  four  miles  west  of  Saint  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  already  on  4  March.  On  5 
April  Captain  Raynham  and  Major  Morgan 
had  left  Liverpool,  England,  with  their  Martin- 
syde  aeroplane  and  arrived  at  Saint  Johns, 
Newfoundland.  The  British  authorities  had 
tested  their  "dirigibles'  and  R-34  was  expected 
to  sail  very  shortly. 

On  16  May  three  United  Slates  naw  sea- 

? lanes  (NC-1,  NC-3  and  NC-^)  started  from 
'rcpassy  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Europe  ward 
with  the  Azores  in  view  as  first  landing  stage. 
NC-^  arrived  at  Horta,  Azores  Islands,  on  17 
Uay  under  Commander  A.  C.  Read.  He  had 
started  from  Trepassy  at  6 :07  p.m.  16  May  and 
arrived  at  Horta  17  May  at  9:25  a.m.,  having 
accomplished  the  distance  of  1,200  nautical 
miles  in  15  hours  and  18  minutes,  at  a  speed 
of  81.7  knots  per  hour,  NC-1,  under  Lieut.- 
Commander  P.  N.  L,  Bellinger,  got  caught  in  a 
fog  just  short  of  the  mark  and  had  to  be 
towed  to  Hona.  where  the  plane  sank.  NC-3, 
under  Commander  J.  H.  Towers,  was  at  first 
supposed  to  have  been  tost,  no  word  arriving  as 
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to  his  whereabouts  or  existence.     But  he  also 
had  suiTcred  from  the  fog  and,  after  48  hours, 


3  Ponta  Delgada,  leaving  at  8:40  a.u.  and 
riving  at  10:24  p.u.,  accomplishing  a  ftigbt  of 
150  nautical  miles  in  1  hour  44  minutes,  a 
speed  of  88  knots  per  hour;  on  27  May  the  trip 
from  Ponta  Delgada  to  Lisbon  was  made  in  S) 
hours  43  mimites  at  a  speed  of  81.3  knots  per 
hour  for  the  800  miles;  on  30  Uay  Lisbon  to 
Mondego  River  was  o^otiatcd,  a  distance  of 
100  nautical  air  nul«s,  in  1  hour  20  minutes; 
Mondego  River  to  Ferrol,  220  miles,  was  the 
next  stage  accomplished  the  same  dav  in  3 
hours  7  minutes.  On  31  May  the  final  Stage, 
from  Ferrol  to  Plymouth  was  accomplished  fa] 
6  hours  59  minutes,  a  distance  of  476  miles. 
Thus  the  first  passage  over  the  Atlantic  from 


hours  56  minutes  flying  time.  United  States 
destrt^rs  were  distributed  along  Uie  ocean 
course  to  i^ve  assistance  if  necessary. 

NC-4     Conitmcrion. —  The    extraordinary 


lor,  chief  constructor  of  the  tsvy.  The  title 
NC  stands  for  Naval  Curtiss  and  thn-  were 
constructed  for  war  purposes.  The  NL~4  has 
beneath  the  flyit%  ai^aratus  a  stronr  sea- 
-worthy  boat  adapted  for  rough  water.  The  hull 
is  45  feet  loar  with  10  feet  beam.  Bottom  is  a 
double  plank  vee.  It  is  divided  by  bulkheads 
into  six  water-tight  compartments,  die  front 
one  having  a  coc)q»t  for  lookout  and  navigator. 
Wings  are  12  feet  long,  weighing  but  26  ounces 
each.  There  are  four  Liberty  engines  of  400 
brake  horse  power  per  engine  and  minimum 
power  1,600  horse  power.  One  of  the  engines 
is  mounted  with  a  tractor  propeller  each  side 
of  centre  line;  one  engine  is  mounted  on  centre 
line  and  two  others  are  mounted  tandem.  The 
front  engine  actuates  a  tractor  propeller,  the 
rear  engine  drives  a  pusher  propeller.  It  was 
a  new  system.  Control  apparatus  was  the  same 
as  on  small  aeroplanes.  The  metal  fittings 
were  of  special  alloy  steel,  having  ISaOOO 
pounds  tensile  strength  per  square  inch.  This 
permitted  much  weight  reduction.  The  gasoline 
tanks  (nine  of  21X1  gallons  each)  were  of  sheet 
aluminum,  the  seams  welded ;  each  tank  weighed 
70  pounds.  With  its  load  the  machine  weighed 
28,1XX)  pounds  and  empty  but  entire  15,000 
pounds.  Dimension  in  length  is  60  feet  5^ 
inches;  height  24  feet  Si-^  inches.  Personnel  of 
NC~4  was:  Commanding  officer,  lieut'Com- 
mander  A.  C.  Read ;  pilots,  Lieuts.  E.  F.  Stone 
and  Walter  Hinton;  radio  operator,  Ensign 
H.  C.  Rodd;  engineer.  Chief  Machinist's  Mate 
E.  S.  Rhodes. 

On  18  May  Capt  Harry  Hawker  wiA  Mc- 
Keniie  Grieve.  R-N.,  as  pilot,  left  Saint  johits 
with  their  Sopvdth  and  were  forced  to  alight, 
through  en^ne  trouble,  in  the  ocean  1,000  miles 
east  of  their  starting  point  and  900  miles  from 
Ireland,  their  attempted  landing  point.  They 
were  given  up  as  lost  for  d^s,  but  a  Dutch 
tramp  steanier  picked  them  up  in  a  sinlring  con- 
dition and  landed  them.  Their  plane  foQowed 
the  well-known  design  of  the  Sc^wilh  war 
planes.     It  had  4  feet  width,  31.  icet  leqgtli, 


tested  flij^t  duration  24  hours  at  100  miles  per 
htntr.  Engine  was  Rolls-Royce  developing  375 
horse  power  at  1,800  revolutions.  Propeller 
was  four-bladed  and  geared  to  1,200  revohi- 
ttons.  Machine  weighed  6,000  pounds  fully 
equipped  for  the  long  fli^t. 

f5tt  14  June  at  12;13  p.h.,  New  York  Hme, 
Capt.  John  Alcock  and  Lieut.  Ardiur  BiOwn, 
pilot,  started  in  their  Vickers  'Vimy*  bomber 
plane  from  Saint  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and 
landed  at  CUfckn,  Galwi^,  Iretand  at  4:40. A.H. 
next  day.  New  York  time.  Mistaking  liom 
their  height  a  bog  for  a  green  ^rass  lajnd  sur- 
face^ they  nearly  wrecked  Ihar  machine  on 
landing,  and  it  buried  itself  up  to  the  axles  and 
then  toppled  over  on  its  side.  The  brave  pas- 
Senders  were  rescued  by  landsmen.  They  had 
navigated  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time  in  a 
non-sto^  passage.  The  wonderful  flight  was 
1,060  miles,  and  it  was  completed  in  M  koun 
12  minutes  at  the  average  speed  of  V23  miles 
per  hour.  They  had  reckoned  on  the  advantage 
of  a  full  moon,  but  dense  fog  and  mist  ob- 
scured both  moon  and  stars  for  14  hours,  mak- 
ing  the  voyage  doubly  perilous.  TTie  air  was 
so  cold  it  caked  the  instruments  with  ice.  Soon 
after  the  start  the  wireless  radio  apparatus  got 
loose  and  tilcw  away  and  their  receiver  was 
unable  to  receive  messages  either  because  of 
•static"  conditions.  Hence  these  two  brave 
bird-men  and  the  world  were  dead  to  each  other 
16  hours,  adding  much  to  the  anxiety  of  alL 
Bnt  the  $50,000  prirc  offered  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail  for  the  first  non-stop  passage  was 
earned  as  well  as  the  national  greeting.  The 
Vickers  •Vimy*  plane  was  motored  by  two 
Rolls-Royce  engines  and  was  built  for  bombing. 
Its  wing  was  67  feet  2  inches.  Length  over  all 
was  «  feet  8  inches;  gap,  10  feef;  chorn,  10 
ieet  6  inches,  (^soline  capacity  was  870  gal- 
lons, weighing  6,000  pounds.  The  two  Rolls- 
Royce  Eagle  375  horse-power  engines  were 
carried  between  the  upper  and  lower  planes 
either  side  of  the  fusilage.  The  strength  of  the 
*Vimy»  is  brought  about  by  hollow  seamless 
tubing  in  its  construction.  It  had  a  double 
under  carriage  equipped  with  two-wheel  chassis 
beneath  each  engine.  Entirely  equipped  full 
weight  was  13,000  pounds. 

R-34  Flight— July  5  Com.-Maj.  G.  H. 
Scott.  R.A.F.,  completed  his  non-stop  fii^t,  on 
the  aiiigtble  balloon  airship  R-34,  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  by  landing  at  Roosevelt  Field, 
Mineola,  Lon^  Island,  N.  Y,  It  look  106  hours 
12  minutes  in  its  passage  from  East  Fortune  air 
station,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Air  dis- 
tance traveled  (as  per  log)  was  East  Fortune 
to  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  2,050  nautical 
miles  (2,357  statute  miles)  ;  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland, to  Roosevelt  Field,  1,080  nautical 
miles  (1,242  statute  miles),  a  total  of  3,130 
nautical  miles  (3,559  statute  miles),  regardless 
of  drift  Trom  powerful  winds.  Headwinds  and 
thunderstorms  rocked  her  and  lifted  her  800 
feet  one  time.  Wind  was  sometimes  SO  miles 
per  hour.  Shortly  before  ending  her  voyage 
the  wind  obstructions  had  so  nearly  exhausted 
ber  fuel  as  to  cause  her  to  send  radio  calls  for 
additional  gasoline,  but  the  wind  veered  and  it 
became  unnecessary.  Personnel:  Maj.  G.  H. 
Scott  in  command;  Capt,  G.  S.  Greenland,  first 
ofiicer;  2d  Lieut.  H,  F.  Luck,  second  oliicer; 
Bri«.-Gen.  E.  M.  Maittond,  « 
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t-ieut.'Comdr.  Z,  Lansdowne,  United  States 
navy;  Mej.  G.  G.  H.  Cooke,  navigating  officer : 
Lieut.  Guy  Harris,  meteorological  officer:  2d 
Lieut.  R.  D.  Durrant,  wireleis  officer;  W.  O. 
W.  R.  MaycR,  coxiwain,  beiidei  It  warrant  offi- 
9trt  and  men,  six  riggers,  two  wireless  oper- 
Aton  and  t  itowaway  (Ballantyne),  who  had 
bien  fotmerly  a  riggar  with  the  crew  and  rt- 
iused  to  be  left  bdiind  After  Mverat  days' 
Hay  At  Mitieok  !i'-34  returned  across  the  ocekQ 
te^Hglatld  (her  second  passage)  without  re- 
markable incident 

K-34  CdnBtractioil— The  dJridbto  wu  et 
rigid  Zeppelin  type,  bujlt  from  designs  of  \^1- 
lUm  Burtlmtii'i  fttid  CtH»tiDny,  Lid.,  Glasgow. 
The  tnachincrv  Was  built  and  mstalle^  by  5mf 
beam  Motor  Car  Company,  Ltd.,  Wo!vet4i8fflp- 
ton.  She  was  launched  14  March  1919.  Capac- 
ity was  2,000,000  cubic  feet  in  19  gas  bags. 
Length  ever  all,  920  feet.  OrOss  lift,  with  95 
per  cent  hydrogen  at  IS*  C.  and  760  mflllmeterl 
barometic  pressure,  68  tons.  Total  horse  power 
1,375.  Speed  average,  75  miles  per  hour. 
Framework  was  constructed  on  longitudinal  and 
transverse  lattice  girders  of  duralumin  built 
from  Uirti'Gomer  r&lls  and  X'shaped  sitccs. 
Aix  A-sliapeci  keei  ^t  bottoM  of  tlie  hull  fur- 
filstied  passage  between  the  cars.  The  keel 
contained  81  gasoline  tanks  of  71  gallons  each 
and  storage  room  for  supplies.  Sleeping  was 
in  hammocks  suspended  from  main  ridge  of 
keel.  Weight,  by  tons,  carried  was:  Gasoline 
(4,900  galkins),  15.8;  oil,  0.9;  water  ballast,  3; 
crew  and  baggage,  4;  spares.  0.2;  drinking 
water,  0.42.  Total,  2432  tons.  Radial  wire 
trusses  braced  the  hull  athwartship  at  the  trans- 
verse frames,  forming  the  partitions  for  the  1? 
^s-bags.  Tail  planes  were  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical uns  and  hinged  Aaps  for  steering  and 
elevating.  There  were  four  suspended  cars: 
the  forward  gondola  was  largeit  and  divided 
Into  a  navigating  room,  radio  cabin,  forward 
engine-room.  The  latter  contained  a  Sunbeam 
Maori-4  ecgiae.  The  elevating  and  steering 
wheels  were  located  in  the  navi^ ling- room, 
together  with  all  the  navigation  instruments 
_( gas -pressure  gauges,  gas  thermometers,  level 
indicators,  etc.).  There  were  two  small  'wing- 
cars"  attached  amidships  to  act  as  engine-rooms, 
the  after  gondola  acung  in  the  same  capacity. 
The  wing-cars  each  was  equipped  wilh  a  Sun- 
beam Maori-4  engine  and  drove  16-foot  pro- 
.pellers  (as  did  the  forward  engine).  The  after 
gondola,  of^  much  larger  size,  had  two  Sun- 
beam Maori-4  engines  and  mounted  tandem 
drove  a  19^^  foot  propeller  wilh  either  one  or 
both  engines.  The  Sunbeam  Maori-4  engines 
were  of  special  design  wilh  12  cylinders  in 
double  row  of  six  each  in  V-form  at  an  angle 
of  60  degrees.  Cylinders  were  110  millimeter 
bore,  135  metre  stroke.  The  wireless  appara- 
tus was  12,000  miles  transmission  range. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  EXPOSITION,  a 
popular  exhibition  of  commercial  and  agricul- 
torul  products  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  from  1 
June  to  1  Nov.  1898.  The  exposition  covered 
about  200  acres.  There  were  over  20  buildings 
artistically  grouped  and  connected  by  vine- 
shaded  arcades;  the  main  buildings  alone  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  floor  space  of  500,000  square 
feet,  excfowve  of  200;000  square  feet  of  gallery 


space.    Tile  exposition  i 


s  a  great  success,  ii 


dustrialty  and  financially,  file  total  number  of 
visitors  being  2,613,374.  and  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts   $1,761,364.18,    giving    a    surplus    of 

TRANS'fllBBRIAN  (tram  sI-beM-an) 
RAILWAY,  an  extensive  railroad  system  of 
Russia,  between  Peirograd,  Port  Arthur  (q.v-) 
and  Vladivostok  (q.v.),  a  distance  of  5,500  miles 
across  hath  European  aruf  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
government  of  the  tsar  as  far  back  as  1870  be- 
gan to  plan  this  great  railway  enterprise,  realis- 
ing the  possibilities  of  developii^  her' vast  ter- 
ritoiy  to  the  eastward.  Be^nniug  at  Moscow 
the  work  of  building  the  railroad  was  rapidly 
extended  and  Orenburg  was  reached  in  1877. 
In  1880  the  bridge  over  the  Volga  was  built  and 
tn«  MCtKni  connecting  the  Volga  and  Obi  River 
basing  w»s  begun,  in  May  1891  the  first  work 
an  the  real  Trans- Siberian  Railway  was  begun. 
From  that  date  the  railway  was  steadily  pushed 
forward.  Jn  perfecting  this  vast  enterprise  Rus- 
sia sent  commissioners  to  the  United  Sutes  to 
study  the  American  railway  systems.  She  im- 
ported Italian  workmen  who  had  helped  to  build 
the  Simplon  and  Saint  Gotthard  tunnels  for  the 
construction  work.  She  built  towns  in  the 
4e>ert  and  transported  whole  families  by  the 
thousand  to  them  for  the  work.  Fmally 
the  line  of  track  extended  from  her  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Moscow  in  the  West  to  her  newest 
stronghold,  Port  Arthur,  in  the  East,  a  direct 
line  of  communication — save  only  for  one 
piece,  the  Lake  of  Baikal.  This  lake  is  lar^ 
and  frozen  nearly  half  the  year.  At  first  it 
was  traversed  by  boats,  but  in  1905  a  line  of 
rail  was  laid  around  its  southern  end.  The  line 
as  a  single-track  railway  was  completed  in  1902. 
It  is  5,500  miles  long  and  cost  $175,000,000.  The 
entire  svstem  from  Moscow  to  Port  Arthur  was 
built  cneaply,  with  light  rails  and  wooden 
bridges,  and  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  any- 
thii^  like  a  desirable  speed.  The  schedule  time 
for  passenger  trains  was  long  (13^  miles  an 
hour)  for  the  through  express  trains.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  it  became  so  apparent 
that  the  road  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  that  constant  improve- 
ments of  roadway  and  rolling  stoiJt  were  in- 
augurated. 

TRANSCASPIAN  RAILWAY,  an  im- 
portant line  of  railway,  beginning  at  Uzna  Ada 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  and  extending  as  far  as 
Merv  in  1886.  Samarkand  in  1888.  and  to  Tash- 
kend  and  Andijan  in  1900.  The  Amu-Da™ 
(Oxus)  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  6,S>4 
feet  in  length. 

TRANSCAUCASIA,  trans  ka-ki'sl-a.  Rns- 
sia  in  Aaia.  the  region  extending  between  die 
Caucasus  Mountains  on  the  north  and  Tuilcey 
in  Asia  and  Persia  on  the  south.'  The  prov- 
inces on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the 
added  Armenian  districts,  consritute  Caucasus 
or  Caucasia  in  the  widest  sense,  and  before  the 
empire  was  broken  up  were  under  one  central 
authority,  with  11  minor  provinces;  but  the  ter- 
ritory is  sometimes  divided  into  North  Cau- 
casus, Transcaucasia  and  .\rtnenia.  Tt  includes 
the  famous  Biker  oil  region.  The  chief  town 
is  Tiflis.  Transcaucasia  comprises  eight  prov- 
inces ;  total  area,  95,500  square  miles ;  pop;  about 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
that  type  of  philosophy  which  holds  understand- 
ing to  be  the  creative  activity  in  the  real  world. 
To  understand  the  use  of  the  term  transcen- 
dental during  the  past  cenluiy,  we  must  refer 
back  to  Kant  and  his  distinction  between 
transcendental  and  transcendent  Kant  ap- 
plied the  fertn  transcendent  to  such  ideas 
as  he  believed  were  beyond  the  range  of 
any  possible  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  designated  as  transcendental  those  ele- 
ments which  were  necessary  constituents 
of  experience,  but  which  could  not  come 
from  sense-perception.  These  transcendental 
elements  are  the  organizing  principles  or  ron- 
cepts  which  are  the  inherent  property  of  the 
mind  as  an  active  understanding.  Such  organ- 
izing principles  could  never  be  furnished  by  sen- 
sation; for  it  is  only  by  their  agency  that  the 
material  of  sensation  is  built  up  into  a  compre- 
hensible experience.  Thus  Kant  maintained  that 
the  world  of  actual  experience  as  far  as  its  form 
is  concerned  is  the  result  of  the  logically  neces- 
sary structure  of  our  minds,  and  consequently 
that  this  world  is  formed  according  to  the  laws 
of  thought.  Just  because  it  is  such  a  thought- 
construction  Kant  did  not  believe  that  the  world 
of  our  experience  had  true  reality.  This  trae 
reality,  he  affirmed,  exists  beyond  the  world  of 
experience  and  we  can  know  nothing  of  it  ex- 
cept its  existence.  Thus  for  Kant  the  tran- 
scendental represented  that  activity  of  under- 
Standing  whidi  is  instrumental  in  the  construc- 
tion of  human  experience,  but  not  in  produc- 
tion of  reality.  Kant's  successors  of  the  Ideal- 
istic School  (Fichte,  SchelKng  and  Hegel) 
rejected  his  theory  of  an  ultimate  reality  beyond 
experience,  and  held  that  the  true  and  only 
reality  was  given  within  the  unity  of  experience. 
Since  the  world  of  experience  is  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  active  principles  of  understanding, 
these  transcendental  principles  become,  in  this 
case,  active  not  only  in  the  construction  of 
experience,  hut  also  in  the  construction  of 
reaUty.  Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, transcendental  acquired  a  broad  and  im- 
Iportltnt  meaning,  signifying  in  general,  a  spir- 
(itual  interpretation  of  the  universe,  and  more 
i  strictly,  that  philosophy  which  afhrms  the  ac- 
'tivity  of  reason  or  understanding  in  the  nature 

Sod  development  of  reality.  Chiefly  through 
le  writings  of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  the  ideas 
of  Kant  and  his  successors  were  made  known 
in  England.  Through  the  same  medium  the 
transcendental  philosophy  became  known  to 
America  and  inspired  a  definite  movement  in 
New  England.  This  movement,  called  New 
England  Transcendentalism,  was  a  reaction 
from  the  prosaic  orthodoxy  and  utilitarianism  of 
the  time  toward  a  deeper  and  more  ideal  inter- 
pretation of  reality.  W.  E.  Channing  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (qq.v.)  were  prominent 
in  the  inauguration  of  this  movement;  and  there 
became  associated  in  it  a  remarkable  coterie  of 
congenial  spirits.  The  Transcendental  Club, 
founded  in  1836,  and  Brook  Farm  (q.v.),  a 
social  communiiv  organized  in  1841.  were  imme- 
diate results  of  the  movement  The  first  literary 
organ  of  the  school  was  the  Dial,   founded  ' 


Philosophy    (1879)    were   later  expressions  of 
the  same.    The  philosophy  of  this  school  was 


not  systematically  set  forth,  nor  was  it  derived 
wholly  from  German  sources.  It  was  an  ideal- 
ism, rather  vague,  and  often  incoherent,  which 
owed  almost  as  much  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
and  the  Neo-Platonic  mysteries  as  to  modem 
thought.  Abolitionism  and  philanthropy  owe 
much  to  the  New  England  Transcend  en  talists. 
See  Alcott,  a.  B.;  Hedge,  F.  H.;  OsaMJ. 
Sasah  Mabgaket  Fuller,  Makchioness;  Rir- 
LEY,  George  and  Thobeau,  H:  D. 

BibUography^  Caird,  <Hegel>  (Philadel- 
phia 1883);  Carlyle,  'Sartor  Resartus' ;  CoIei> 
idge,^  'Bioaraphia  Literaria';  Emerson,  *Es- 
says' ;  Frotningham,  O.  B.,  'Transcendentalism 


TRANSEPT,  tfi  a^ckiUcture,  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  a  church  of  which  the  ground- 
plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  that  part  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  choir  which  projects 
externally  on  each  side  and  forms  the  short 
arms  of  the  cross  in  the  general  plan, 

TRANSFER  PAPER.'    See  Paper. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  Feast  of  the,  a 
festival  on  6  August,  instituted  in  honor  of  the 
Transfiguration  of  Christ.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  in  the  West  by  Pope  Calixtus  III 
(1455-58),  but  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  century. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  Sisters  of  the 
See  Orders,  Religious, 

TRANSFORMATION.     See  Mythology. 

TRANSFORMER.  See  Electrical  Terms. 


TRANSFUSION,  in  medicine,  the  opera- 
tion of  transferring  blood  (defribrinated)  from 
a  receptacle  to  the  vein  of  a  patient  —  indirect 
or  mediate  transfusion ;  the  transmission  of 
blood  from  the  vein  of  the  giver  to  that  of  the 
patient  — direct  or  immediate  transfusion;  also 
the  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  introduction 
into  the  body  of  any  substance,  as  saline  solu- 
tion, etc.  The  transfusion  of  blood  from  the 
veins  of  one  living  animal  to  those  of  another, 
or  from  those  of  a  man  or  one  of  the  lower 
animals  into  a  man,  is  a  very  old  operation,  hav- 
ing been  first  performed  in  1492,  Although  it 
has  been  used  many  times  with  success  in  re- 
storing the  vigor  oi  exhausted  subjects,  it  has 
frequently  failed,  owing  to  the  injection  of  air, 
the  too  rapid  distention  of  the  heart,  phlebitis, 
thrombosis  and  embolism.  Blood-transfusion 
has  been  mainly  used  in  ca.ses  of  exhaustion 
from  hemorrhages.  In  recent  years  the  tend- 
ency among  medical  practitioners  has  been  to 
substitute  the  injection  of  normal  salt-solution 
for  that  of  blood.  It  seems  to  be  proved  that 
■for  efficiency,  freedom  from  danger  and  ease 
of  administration  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
normal  salt- solution,  six  drams  of  sterilired  salt 
to  one  gallon  sterilized  water,  at  a  temperature 
of  from  110°  to  120*  F.,  excels  any  and  all 
things  that  have  ever  been  Ti»ed  to  reheve  those 
suffering  from  shock  and  from  the  effects  of 
hemorrhage,  and  as  an  eliminant  in  septic  and 
toxic    conditions.*    The    possible   dangers   at- 
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tending  the  intravenous   injection   of 

salt- solution  are  those  of  blood-tratisiusion ; 
but  Iwhen  life  is  almost  extinct  and  the  patient's 
vitality  so  low  that  the  probability  of  absorp- 
tion from  the  subcutaneous  spaces  is  slight,  or 
where  ihe  tissues  a^'e  ocdematous,  then  the  solu- 
tion should  be  injected  into  a  vein.* 


CIRCLE.       See      Meridian 


year^  before  there  is  another.  The  interval  be- 
tween those  which  occur  in  November  is  gen- 
erally 7  to  13  years.  The  interval  between  the 
transits  which  occur  in  May  is  generally  13  or 
20  years.  The  followingis  a  list  of  the  transits 
of  Mercury  for  the  20th  century  with  the 
Greenwich  mean   lime  of   the  middle  of   the 
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TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.    See  Venus. 

TRANSITION  ROCKS.  See  Palaeo- 
zoic 

TRANSITS.  The  passage  of  a  heavenly 
body  between  the  observer  and  another  more 
distant  body  of  larger  apparent  surface  is 
called  a  transit.  The  most  frequent  phenometia 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  case  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  The  latter  is  many  times  larger  than 
any  of  its  salelUtes  and  it  happens  very  fre- 
quently that  an  observer  with  a  good  telescope 
can  see  the  passa^  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter 
passing  over  the  disc  of  the  planet.  The  times 
of  these  transits  are  predicted  in  the  astronom- 
ical ephemeris.  The  tfansits  of  the  inner  satel- 
lites occur  al  nearly  equal  intervals  of  one 
day  18}4  hours,  and  it  takes  about  2  hours  and 
27  minutes  for  the  satellite  to  cross.  The  tran- 
sit can  be  observed  only  when  Jupiter  is  above 
the  horiion  and  the  sun  below  it,  so  that  only 
about  one  transit  in  five  is  visible  at  any  one 
place.  Since  the  satellite  is  an  opaque  body,  it 
casts  a  shadow  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
planet.  To  an  observer  on  the  latter,  if  the 
^adow  passed  over  his  position,  there  would 
be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  shadow 
appears  to  us  as  a  small  dark  spot  passing  over 
the  planet  near  the  pMition  of  the  satelhte. 

The  satellites  of  all  the  other  planets  are 
either  too  small  or  too  distant  to  admit  of  their 
transits  being  observed.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  entirely  obliterated  to  our  sight  by  the 
brilliant  light  of  the  planet  itself  when  they  ap- 
proach the  latter. 

The  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  having  or- 
bits inside  that  of  the  earth,  will  he  seen  in 
transit  across  the  s«n  whenever  they  pass  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  earth  and  sun.  If  the 
planes  of  their  orbits  coincided  with  the  eclip- 
tic, this  would  hai^)en  at  every  inferior  con- 
junction of  the  planet.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  certain  inclination  of  e^ch  of 
the  orbits  to  the  ecliptic.  Imagining  the  latter 
plane  to  surround  the  sun,  extending  out  to  the 
earth,  the  orbits  of  the  inferior  planets  each 
intersect  this  plane  at  a  small  angle  at  two  op- 
posite points.  The  line  adjoining  these  paints 
passes  through  the  sun  and  is  called  the  Ime  of 
the  nodes.  If,  when  the  planet  is  in  inferior 
conjunction,  the  earth  happens  to  be  on  or  near 
this  line,  a  transit  of  the  planet  will  be  seen 
across  the  sun's  disc.  In  the  case  of  Mercury 
the  earth  passes  the  line  of  nodes  about  8  May 
and  10  November  of  each  year.  It  is  only 
within  a  few  days  of  these  times  that  transits  of 
Mercury  can  be  seen.  When  such  a  transit 
does   occur,  we   must   generally  wait   several 
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The  earth  passes  the  line  of  nodes  of  Venus 
on  6  June  and  6  December  of  each  year.  But  it 
veiv  rarely  happens  that  Venus  is  so  near  the 
node  on  these  dates  that  a  transit  will  be  seen. 
Accordingly  the  transits  of  this  planet  occur  at 
much  longer  intervals  than  those  of  Mercury. 
For  many  centuries  past  and  to  come  there  are 
four  transits  in  every  243  years.  The  condition 
which  governs  their  recurrence  is  that  13  revo- 
lutions of  Venus  require  almost  exactly  eight 
years.  The  result  is,  when  Venus  and  the  earth 
happen  to  pass  a  node  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
they  will  both  pass  nearly  the  same  point  eight 
years  afterward.  But  at  the  end  of  the  second 
interval  of  eight  years  the  conjunction  will 
occur  so  far  from  the  node  that  no  transit 
will  be  visible.  The  result  of  this  is  that  t!ie 
transits  occur  in  pairs,  eight  years  apart.  The 
interval  between  the  last  transit  of  one  pair 
and  the  iirst  of  a  pair  following  is  either  105}^ 
years  or  121  }4  years.  The  dates  of  these  transits 
for  several  centuries  past  and  to  come  are  as 
follows ; 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  20th  century 
will  pass  away  without  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  having  an  opportunity  to  observe  this 
phenomenon.  But  the  approach  of  the  transits 
of  2004  and  2012  can  be  watched  in  thought 
through  successive  cycles  of  eight  years.  An 
inferior  conjunction  of  Venus  occurred  on  8 
July  1900.  At  that  time  the  earth,  having  passed 
the  node  on  5  June,  was  34  degrees  distant  from 
it.  In  consequence,  there  was  no  transit  but 
Venus,  could  it  be  visible  so  near  the  sun, 
would  have  been  seen  passing  below  the  sun. 
Eight  years  later  the  same  thing  will  repeat  it- 
self, only  the  conjunction  will  take  place  be- 
tween two  and  three  days  earlier,  namely,  on 
5  July  1908,  the  earth  being  between  two  and 
three  degrees  nearer  to  the  node  than  it  was 
on  8  July  1900.  The  conjunction  will  go  on 
repeating  itself  in  1916,  1924,  etc,  two  or  three 
days  earUer  at  each  repetition  and  a  little  nearer 
to  the  node,  until  2004,  when  there  will  be  a 
transit.  At  the  conjunction  of  1908,  the  earth 
will  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nodcv  but 
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near  enongh  tw  it  for  another  transit.  Then 
there  will  be  no  more  transits  for  more  than  a 
century. 

Transits  of  Venns  derive  their  astronomical 
celd)rity  from  the  belief  entertained  in  former 
times  that  they  afforded  the  best  method  of 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  The  measures  were  made  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  parallaxes.  An  observer,  as  far  north 
as  he  could  station  himself  to  observe  the  tran- 
sit, would  see  Venus  pass  over  the  sun's  disc 
on  a  line  apparently  further  toward  the  south 
than  an  observer  who  was  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
spherc.  The  comparison  of  the  observations 
made  by  observing  the  times' which,  at  each 
station,  it  look  Venus  to  complete  its  transit, 
afforded  the  means  of  calcutatme  the  parallax 
and  the  distance  of  the  sun.  The  feasibility 
of  doing  this  was  pointed  out  by  Halley  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and.  on  his 
Jiroposal,  expeditions  were  sent  by  various  na- 
tions to  points  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
hemispheres  to  observe  the  transits  of  1761  and 
1769.  This  was  a  period,  of  ereat  unrest,  and 
several  of  the  expeditions  became  celebrated 
through  the  adventures  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  In  17W  Mason  and  Dixon,  the  English 
astronomers,  started  on  a  ship  of  war  for  their 
^Station  in  the  Southern  hemisphere,  but  were  at- 
tacked by  a  French  frigate  and  were  compelled 
to  return  to  nort  after  a  severe  battle.  The 
leing  of  Denmark  sent  Father  Hell,  a  Jesuit 
astronomer  of  Vienna,  to  a  point  near  the  North 
Cape,  where  very  successful  observations  were 
made.  But  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  record,  which  were  not  settled  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  transit  of  1769  was 
visible  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  observations 
upon  it  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  most  celebrated  of  the  Phila- 
delphia observers  was  David  Ritlenhouse. 

When  the  observations  of  these  transits  were 
worked  up,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not 
give  so  certain  a  result  as  was  anticipated.  No 
two  observers  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  exact 
moment  at  which  Venus  had  entered  wholly 
upon  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  entrance  was 
rot  seen  in  the  sharp  and  precise  way  it  should 
be  seen,  but  seemed  to  be  uncertain,  through  a 
dark  haze  forming  on  the  two  limbs  at  the 
moment  when  Venus  was  entering.  The  out- 
come of  the  affair  was  that  it  was  more  than 
60  years  after  the  last  transit  before  a  result 
had  been  worked  up  from  it  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  satisfactory.  This  was  done 
by  Encke  in  1822.  The  distance  of  the  sun 
which  he  derived  was,  in  round  numbers,  9S, 
000,000  miles.  This  distance  appeared  in  all 
astronomical  textbooks  and  was  almost  uni- 
formly accepted   for  30  years. 

Then  it  was  foimd  by  Hansen  and  others 
that  there  was  something  wrong  in  this  deter- 
mination and  it  was  claimed  that  the  distance 
was  more  than  3,000.000  miles  less  than  Encke 
had  found  it.  The  methods  of  making  this 
determination  are  stated  in  Astronomy,  Tbeo- 
MTICAL,  It  has  since  been  shown  very  clearly 
that  a  great  error  did  really  exist  in  Encke  s 
determination,  though  it  was  not  so  great  as 
had  at  hrst  been  supposed. 
.  Notwithstanding  this  failure  of  the  method, 


it  was  supposed  that  with  the  greatly  refined 
telescopes  and  better  means  of  observation  of 
recent  times,  the  transits  of  1874  and  1882  could 
be  utilized  advanlatreously  in  the  same  wuy. 
Accordingly,  on  each  of  these  occasions,  tx- 
peditions,  fitted  out  with  the  best  instraraeon 
that  science  could  provide,  were  sent  by  variuui 
nations  to  the  beat  statiotis  for  observation  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  But  when  the 
observations  were  worked  up,  the  results  wert 
again  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  the  obser- 
vations turned  out  to  be  more  useful  for  de- 
termining the  position  of  Venus,  and  the  slight 
change  from  century  to  century  of  its  inde, 
than  for  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun. 
StMON  Newcomi. 
THANSHIORATION  OP  THE  SOUL, 
or  METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  belief  of  many 
races  and  tribes  at  all  limes,  to  the  effect  that 
the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  passes 
into  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals  or  other 
human  bodies,  or,  it  may  be,  ot  plants  or  in- 
objects.     Among    various    tribes    of 
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the  Brahmanic  Hindus,  among  whom  the  doc- 
trine can  be  traced  further  back  than  in  any 
other  race,  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  belief 
of  the  connection  of  all  living  beings  and  of 
the  gradual  purification  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
man  and  its  return  to  the  common  source  and 
origin  of  all  things  — God.  By  some  the  migra- 
tion of  a  hiunan  soul  through  various  bodies  is 
regarded  partly  as  a  penance  and  partly  as  a 
means  of  purification.  E.  B.  Tylor  says  in 
'Primitive  Culture,'  that  "the  theory  of  the 
Transmigration  of  Souls,  which  has  indeed 
risen  from  its  lower  stages  to  establish  itself 
among  huge  religious  communities  of  Asia, 
great  in  history,  enormous  even  in  present  mass, 
yet  arrested  and  as  it  seems  henceforth  un- 
progressive  in  movement;  but  the  more  highly 
educated  world  has  rejected  the  ancient  belief 
and  it  now  only  survives  in  Europe  tn 
dwindling  remnants."  Probably  the  greatest  in- 
telligence who  believed  in  metempsychosis  was 
Plato.  The  doctrine  was  and  is  common  in 
Asia  and  was  accepted  by  some  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  there  are  suggestions  of  it  in 
the  Kabbala. 

Pythagoras  is  the  first  Gredc  philosopher  in 
whose  system  the  doctrine  occupied  an  im- 
portant place,  but  Thales  and  Pherecydes  are 
both  said  to  have  .preceded  him  in  teaching  it. 
Plato  in  his  'Phfcdo'  advances  some  probable 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  propound- 
ing the  speculation  that  souls  return  into  the 
Godhead  after  a  cycle  of  10,000  years,  during 
which  they  have  to  ahide  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals and  men.  Piotinus  treats  of  two  kinds 
of  transmigrations,  a  passage  of  soirls  from  in- 
visible ethereal  bodies  into  earthly  ones  and 
from  earthly  into  other  earthly  bodies.  Among 
the  Romans,  Cicero  alludes  to  this  doctrine,  and 
Virgil,  and  more  especially  Ovid,  in  many 
passages  give  it  a  poetical  treatment.  Caesar 
informs  us  that  it  was  believed  in  by  the  Gauls, 
who,  he  says,  in  this  faith  were  able  to  despise 
death.  The  doctrine  is  also  found  in  the  Tal- 
mud, but  only  a  minority'  of  the  Jewish  rabhis 
appear  to  have  adopted  it.  They  treat  the  sub- 
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iect  of  transtnigTatioii  in  their  pecnlikr  yny, 
maintaining  that  God  created  but  a  certain 
number  of  Jewish  souls,  nhich,  therefore,  con- 
stantly return  on  earth  as  long  as  Jews  are  to 
be  found  here  and  are  sometimes  made  to 
dwell  in  the  bodies  of  animals  for  the  sake  of 
penance,  but  at  the  day  of  the  resurrection  will 
all  be  purified,  and  in  the  bodies  of  the  just 
revive  on  the  soU  of  the  promised  land.  The 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  has 
also  been  held  by  various  Christian  sects,  for 
example,  by  the  Carpocratians,  Valenttnians 
and  Manichvans.  It  was  also  professed  by  the 
Arabs  before  Uohanuned,  but  was  not  admitted 
by  him  into  the  Koran.  Even  some  modem 
European  writers  have  inclined  to  this  doc- 
trine. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Leasing 
in  Gennany  and  Pierre  Leron  and  Jean  Rey~ 
naud  in  France.  The  reasoning  of  Lessing  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  amounts  to  thie,  that 
the  human  soul  can  acquire  the  infinite  con- 
ce^ons  of  which  it  is  capable  only  in  an  in- 
finite series  of  successive  existences  that  the 
Boul  in  one  condition  may  sumly  the  (uficicncies 
of  another,  and  thus  gradually  fit  itself  for  a 
perfect  life. 

He  thus  appears  more  of  a  reincamationist, 
and  this  emphasizes  a  distinction  that  many 
lose  sight  of.  Reincarnation  and  transmigra- 
tion are  not  at  all  identical.  Obviously  all 
human  intelligences  have  a  conscious  ego  which 
the  majority  conceive  to  be  an  immortal  soul. 
Whatever  we  call  it,  we  have  something  that 
raises  us  above  the  animal  body  which  we  in- 
habit. This  soul  or  ego  comes  from  somewhere 
or  is  created  when  each  of  us  is  bom.  Inasmuch 
as  some  souls  very  early  show  vast  abilities 
and  others  are  very  dull  and  stupid,  the  as- 
sumption that  the  wise  souls  have  lived  before 
is  not  irrational.  This  being  granted,  we  have 
our  choice  of  two  momentous  but  quite  differ- 
ent theories.  Transmigration  supposes  that  tfie 
soul  at  death  goes  into  another  body,  perhaps 
the  body  of  a  beast  if  punishment  is  deserved, 
perhaps  is  born  into  a  wealthy  and  brainy  family 
i£  reward  is  deserved.  Reincarnation,  as  gen- 
erally taught  and  accepted  by  Theosophists,  is 
but  one  day  in  a  larger  life;  it  propounds  that 
as  individual  souls  die  here  they  pass  a  time 
on  the  higher  planes,  and  are  then  reborn  to 
acquire  further  experiences,  advancing  or 
evoluting  from  the  lower  to  the  hirfier.  This 
is  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  evolution  and 
far  more  reasonable  than  the  transmtgratian 
doctrine.  Many,  therefore,  regard  transmigra- 
tion as  a  mere  corruption  of  the  rational  theory 
of  reincarnation.  Consult  Besant,  A.,  'The 
Self  and  Its  Sheaths'  (189.=i) ;  Sinnetf, 
A.  P^  'Esoteric  Bnddhism'  (1B83);  Berthalet, 
A.,  'Transmigration  of  Souls^  (1909)  ;  Moore, 
G.  F.,  'Metempsychosis*  <19I4);  Muller,  Max, 
<Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy'   (1899). 

,  TRANSMISSION  OP  POWER,  Long 
Distance.  See  ELEcntrc  Transmission  of  Em- 
EHGv;  Power  Transmission. 


TRANSPIRATION,  in  physics  and  ckem- 
tstry  a  name  first  applied  by  Graham  (in  1846) 
to  the  phenomena  that  arc  observed  when  a 
gas  discharges  into  a  vacuum,  through  a  capil- 


lary tube,  and  since  extended  so  as  to  ittdude 
the  passage  of  any  Itiud  of  a  fluid,  whether 

B»seou5  or  liquid,  through  a  capillary  tube, 
from  a  region  where  the  pressure  is  high,  to 
one  where  it  is  low.  The  laws  governing  the 
transpiration  of  fluids  are  imperfectly  known. 
They  are  quite  different  from  those  that  govern 
diffusion  phenomena  and  also  difiereiit  from 
those  that  hold  in  the  case  of  the  effusion  of 
gases  through  a  minute  hole  in  a  thin  partition. 
In  transpiration,  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief  factor  m  determining  the 
quantity  of  fluid  traversing  the  tube  in  a  given 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  fluid  is  also  of 
much  importance.  Water,  tor  example,  will 
transpire  through  a  given  tube  two  and  a  half 
times  as  rapidly  at  113°  F.,  as  at  41°  F..  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  being  supposed  to 
he  identical  in  all  respects  save  as  to  tem- 
perature. 

TRANSPLANTING,  the  process  of  estab- 
lishing plants  in  new  quarters,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  horticulture,  agri- 
culture and  forcstiy  since  it  permits  lar^e  num- 
bers of  plants  to  be  grown  during  their  early 
stages  in  very  restricted  areas,  thus  economiz- 
ing space  and  Ae  labor  entailed  in  their  cultiva- 
tion until  they  are  able  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  operation  is,  therefore,  in  constant  use  in 
greenhouses,  nurseries,  etc.,  where  it  occupies 
a  very  large  part  of  Oie  time  of  the  worliers. 
And  for  forestry  work  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  seedling  trees  are  transplanted  annually. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  at  any  sea- 
son provided  proper  care  is  exercised  in 
manipulation.  But  there  is  with  each  species 
of  plant  a  season  at  which  success  is  more 
certain  than  at  others.  With  evergreens  this 
season  is  in  the  spring  just  before  growth 
starts;  with  deciduous  subjects  the  autumn,  af- 
ter the  ieaves  have  fallen,  is  often  as  good  as 
the  spring,  but  a  great  many  deciduous  plants 
may  be  transplanted  during  the  growing  season. 
Ustrally,  and  upon  large  scale  operations,  how- 
ever, oniy  small  herbaceous  plants  are  trans- 
planted while  in  active  growth  and  then  only 
when  prepared  for  such  operation  by  beii^ 
grown  m  gardens  or  beds  with  this  end  in  view. 
Such  preparation  is  necessary  since  the  opera- 
tion, so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned,  is  alwajis 
violent  because,  even  when  most  carefully  per- 
formed, lai^e  quantities  of  the  roots  are  de- 
stroyed and  these  losses  are  the  greater  as  the 
plants  are  larger  and  more  firmly  established. 
Hence,  the  smaller  the  plant  when  removed,  the 
more  likely  is  it  to  become  re-established. 
Trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennials  which 
have  not  become  active  in  the  Spring  or  have 
ceased  activity  in  the  fall  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  because  their  active  roots  have  eitiier  not 
formed^  as  in  the  former  case,  or  h^ve  ceased 
t(i  act  m  the  latter.  The  plants  should  always 
be  removed  with  as  much  of  the  root-system  as 
possible,  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun  as  short 
a  limeas  possible  and  replanted  in  soil  at  least 
as  moist  as  that  from  which  they  have  been 
taken ;  if  more  moist,  so  much  the  belter.  By 
soaking  the  soil  deeply  around  each  plant  it  is 
possible  to  transplant  strawberries  and  other 
plants  successfulfy  even  while  the  ground  is 
powdery  dry  in  midsummer.  Since  the  loss  of 
feeding  roots  will  curtail  the  supply  of  water 
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absorbed,  the  leaf  surface  must  be  reduced  con- 
siderably. In  many  instances  one-half  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  but  with  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  two-thirds  or  even  more 
is  frequently  cut  away  from  the  (ops.  This  top 
pruning  is  preferably  done  after  the  plants 
have  been  set,  because  any  injured  twigs  may 
then  be  removed  and  there  is  then  less  danger 
of  injuring  the  buds  which  are  counted  upon  to 
form  the  new  tops.  Always  the  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  about  the  roots,  the  larger  sub- 
jects being  made  firm  by  tramping  the  soil 
down  hard  with  the  feet. 

Many  factors  exert  an  influence  upon  trans- 
planting. In  arid  regions,  and  in  places  where 
the  winds  are  dry  or  prolonged,  the  operation 
is  less  successful  than  where  reverse  conditions 
prevail.  Plants  which  have  lap-rools  cannot 
usually  be  transplanted  successfully  after  they 
have  once  become  established ;  hence,  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting  them  when  very  small  and 
Ihe  advisability  in  many  cases  of  cutting  off 
the  tap-roots  by  means  of  root  pruning  tools 
which  go  beneath  the  plants  while  still  growing 
in  the  nursery  rows.  Instead  of  this  method 
plants  and  others  that  are  slow  to  pro- 
duce roots  are  often  transplanted  several 
times  in  the  nurseries  to  develop  more  ex- 
tensive root-systems  near  the  surface.  Stocl^ 
plants  ahnost  mvariably  give  better  results  than 
attenuated  or  weak  ones,  and  plants  which  have 
been  inured  to  the  temperature  of  the  outside 
air  succeed  where  plants  not  so  "hardened-off" 
from  greenhouse  or  hotbed  conditions  will 
almost  invariably  fail  or  suffer  serious  check. 
The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  operation  is 
also  an  important  factor.  If  cool,  cloudy  or 
showery  weather  succeeds  the  transplanting,  the 
chances  of  success  not  only  in  the  operation  but 
in  the  crop  (if  the  plant  is  an  economic)  are 
greatly  enhanced,  and  if  the  soil  be  freshly 
prepared  so  much  the  better.  Except  in  dry 
weather  it  is  inexpedient  to  water  newly  set 
plants;  but  when  this  is  done  water  should  be 
given  in  abundance  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
after  it  has  soaked  down  the  surface  should  be 
pulverized  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
The  watering  is  best  done  in  the  evening  and 
the  pulverizing  in  the  morning. 

For  the  transplanting  of  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  strawberries  and  other  field- 
crops  special  machines  have  been  devised.  They 
usually  consist  of  a  furrow-maker,  a  distance- 
indicator,  a  pi  ant- setting  device,  a  tank  for 
watering  the  individual  plants  as  set,  and  two 
seats  for  the  bovs  who  place  the  plants  alter- 
nately as  needed.  The  whole  is  mounted  on 
wheels  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses.  The 
position  of  the  next  row  to  be  planted  is  indi- 


They  are  economically  filled  by  hand. 

The  transplanting  of  large  trees  is  frequently 
practised  for  producing  quick  effects  in  parte 
and  private  estates.  The  subjects  chosen  are  at-  ■ 
ways  such  as  have  grown  remote  from  other 
trees,  first  because  the  labor  of  cutting  roots  is 
less,  and  second  because  the  tree  is  more  shapely. 
Trees  which  have  grown  in  groves  and  forests 
arc  rarely  selected  because  their  trunks  are 
frequently    too    long,   and   have  to    be   easily 


handled   to   be   sightly   when    traniptanted  as 

isolated  specimens.  The  lower  and  the  more 
bushy  the  top  the  better,  because  the  mechanical 
^pliances  required  are  less  powerful  and 
costly  and  because  the  necessary  pruning  of  the 
top  after  setting  can  be  done  with  least  injui? 
to  the  form  of  the  tree.  If  such  trees  may  be 
obtained  from  shallow  soil,  so  much  the  better, 
because  the  roots  will  then  be  near  the  surface. 
Trenches  are  dug  as  far  away  from  the  trunk 
as  seems  advisable,  with  targe  specimens  15  feet 
or  more  radius  is  common.  When  the  work  is 
done  during  the  growing  season  the  roots  ex- 
posed are  wrapped  with  wet  moss,  straw  or 
similar  material  and  burlap.  They  are  wrapped 
and  tied  to  the  trunks  for  ease  of  handUng  in 
transit.  The  tree  is  lifted  upon  trucks  after 
the  excavation  beneath  it  is  complete  and  the 
ball  of  earth  with  the  roots  is  transported  to 
new  quarters.  Id  winter  work  with  large  trees 
the  trenches  are  dug  if  possible  in  the  fall  and 
the  tree  with  its  ball  of  earth  Ufted  when 
frozen.  The  practicable  limit  of  weight  for 
such  speciniens  seems  to  be  about  30,000  pounds. 
Such  specimens  of  maple,  elm  and  other  hard- 
wood trees  have  a  diameter  of  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  When  being  set  in  its  new  posi- 
tion the  earth  should  be  shoveled  in  gradually 
after  the  roots  are  in  place  and  abundant  water 
be  applied  to  ensure  the  complete  filling  of  every 
cranny.  Tamping  the  soil  around  the  roots 
with  small  rods  is  also  widely  practised.  It  is 
doubtful  if  such  operations  are  in  the  long  run 
entirety  satisfactory  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  expense,  but  as  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary transplanting  necessity  demands  them. 
Consult  Batley,  'Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture*  (New  York  1914-17). 

M.  G.  Kains, 
Horticultural  Conswllanl. 
TRANSPORT,  a  ship  or  vessel  employed 
by  a  government  for  carrying  soldiers,  war 
stores  or  provisions  from  one  place  to  another. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- American 
War  the  United  States  had  no  ships  of  this 
class.  A  number  of  coastwise  craft  were  pur- 
chased and  hastily  transformed  into  transports 
on  which  troops  were  shipped  to  Manila  and 
other  points.  When  the  war  closed  the  United 
States  government  fitted  up  a  number  of  these 
vessels  as  model  transports.  In  tht  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  in  1904,  the  Japanese 
transported  almost  their  entire  anny  to  Korea; 
some  of  her  expeditions  requiring  as  many  as 
100  transport  ships  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  United  States  declared  war  against  Ger> 
man^  in  1917,  it  was  almost  wholly  without 
efficient  transports^  for  all  available  vessels  Iiad 
been  put  into  service  transporting  freight,  there 
being  a  reduced  supply  of  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  first  step  of  the  United  States  government, 
therefore,  waS  to  overhaul  the  German  ships 
that  had  been  interned  in  Hobokcn,  and  fit  then) 
for  transport  service.  The  government  then 
bought  all  available  merchant  craft,  which  were 
few,  and  started  its  immense  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
war.  (See  Shipbuilding).  The  United  States 
transports  sailed  regularly  from  various  port* 
always  unannounced,  and  so  effectively  gtiarded 
that  there  were  very  few  losses  in  landing 
millions  of  troops  in  France. 
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formerly  awarded  —  .-      .    .  _ 

of  a  serious  description,  but  not  entailing  the 
penalty  of  death.  It  varied  in  duration  from 
seven  years  to  the  tern  of  the  criminal's  life, 
according  to  the  offense.  The  convicts  v/tii 
sent  to  Australia,  Tasmania  and  Norfolk  Island. 
In  1857  transportation  was  superseded  by  penal 
servitude,  but  it  was  only  in  1868  that  trans- 
portation to  western  Australia  actually  ceased. 
(2)  A  genera]  name  for  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers or  frei^t  from  one  point  to  another, 
by  rail,  road  or  water.  Transportation  will  bs 
found  fully  treated  in  various  articles  under 
Railways:  Ameucan  Mekchant  Masike; 
Common  Carbiek;  Stcah  Vessels.- 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.    See  Education,  Rubal. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  The  real 
substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  mode  or  nature  of  this  mysterious  pres- 
ence, which  is  also  a  matter  of  doctrinal  belief, 
is  expressed  by  the  technical  theological  term 
•Tiansubstantiation?  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  ty  Hilbert,  bishop  of  Tours 
(1057-1134);  it  afterward  became  current  in 
the  Scholastic  period  and  was  solemnly  adopted 
and  approved  ty  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
13,  Can.  2).  In  controversy  exception  has  been 
sometimes  taken  to  the  term  as  being  nnscrip- 
tnral  and  relatively  new,  but  the  real  issue  is 
concerning  tfie  doctrine  that  il  serves  to  ex- 
press, for  if  the  traditional  Catholic  belief  in 
the  Real  Presence  be  true—  belief  which  was 
never  seriously  called  in  question  before  the 
Sacramentarian  controversy  of  the  16th  cen- 
tui7  — it  must  be  granted  that  considerina;  the 
system  of  philosoi^iy  according  to  which  the 
entire  scheme  of  scholastic  theoli^y  was  built 
up,  no  more  appropriate  word  could  be  found 
to  convey  the  idea  than  *Transubstantiation.» 
as  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  cognate  words 
transformation,  transtiguratiDn,  etc.  Like  the 
words  iiiaiuatof  and  dtorSxat  which  in  ear- 
lier controversies  became  famous  as  epitomiz- 
ing the  specific  points  of  doctrine  in  dispute, 
the  term  ■Transubstantiation'  embodies  the  dis- 
tinctive teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
concerning  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  In 
detining  the  traditional  position  on  this  point 
against  the  various  new  views  advocated  by 
tpe  Reformers,  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
13,  ch.  3,  4  and  Can.  2)*  describes  tranaubstan- 
tiation  as  "the  changing  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole 
stibstance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine  alone 
remaining.*  This  doctrine,  as  explained  by 
theolo^ans,  involves  the  Aristotelian  and  scho- 
lastic theory  concerning  the  physical  nature  of 
bodies.  These  are  supposed  to  contain  two  dis- 
tinct and  even,  absolutely  speaking,  separable 
elements,  namely,  the  underlying  substance,  and 
the  accidents  by  which   the   siHistance  is  vari- 

*  The  doctrine  of  IVrUmlMtAnitJBtion   hMl  ain^Av  mn** 
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ously  modified  (for  example,  sixe,  shape,  w^fat, 
color,  taste,  etc.).  Substance,  according  to  the 
same  theory,  consists  of  two  essentia]  elemeats 
or  principles,  one  passive  and  indifferent,  called 
the  matter  {materia  prima),  the  other  active 
and  determining,  called  the  substantial  form. 
The  matter  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  in  all 
bodies,  and  the  specific  nature  and  characteris- 
tics of  each  one  are  determined  by  its  form. 
Thus,  every  species  of  body  inaniivate  or  liv- 
ing, including  man,  has  its  own  substantial 
form  whereby  it  is  specifically  constituted,  and 
differentiated  from  all  other  species,  and  when 
one  substance  or  body  is  changed  into  another 
(for  example,  wine  into  vinegar),  the  process 
is  understood  by  the  Scholaitics  as  the  passing 
away  of  one  form  (that  of  vnne)  and  the 
succession  of  a  new  one  (that  of  viitegar),  while 
the  material  element  which  is  the  subject  or 
basis  of  the  change  remains  the  same.  Thia 
substantial  change  is,  therefore,  technically 
called  transformation.  No  process  of  natural 
change  from  one  thing  to  another  was  supposed 
to  involve  both  elements  of  substance  (matter 
and  form),  but  such  being  the  miraculous  change 
recognized  by  tradition  and  the  theological 
schools  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  it  was 
aptly  termed  transubstantiation.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  power  at- 
tached to  the  words  of  consecration,  the  entire 
substance  (both  matter  and  form)  of  the 
bread  and  wine  ceases  to  exist,  and  its  place 
succeeds  that  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
The  accidents  or  appearances  remain  as  they 
were  before,  but  they  do  not  adhere  to  or 
modify  the  body  of  Christ  as  they  did  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread;  they  are  sustained  miracu- 
lously without  any  connatural .  subject  of  in- 
hesion, and  in  all  respects  they  follow  the  same 
physical  and  chemical  laws  as  if  no  change 
whatever  bad  taken  place.  The  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  remain  present  in  these  conditions  as 
long  as  the  consecrated  species  retain  the  out- 
ward appearance  and  characteristics  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  when  through  deglutitioo  or 
otherwise  these  qualities  disappear,  the  Real 
Presence  ceases,  and  the  matter  of  that  sub- 
staiice,  which  if  the  process  were  merely  natu- 
ral would,  in  the  given  conditions,  have  sni> 
ceeded  the  bread  and  wine,  is  created  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  new  accidents  which 
supervene.  Hence  the  doctrine  postulates  a 
real  annihilation  of  matter  and  a  subsequent 
creation  of  the  same.  Besides  this  the  Real 
Presence  thus  explained,  involves  various  other 
miracles,  for  instance,  the  multi location  of 
Christ's  body  in  the  Sacrament  and  its  pretence 
ia  the  consecrated  particle  without  the  ordinary 
relations  Io  space  —  a  presence  analogous  to 
that  of  the  soul  in  the  -body  which  it  animates, 
but  which  is  not  really  measured  by  any  cor- 
poreal dimensions.  In  explanation  of  this  the 
theologians  say  that  Christ  s  tody  in  the  Sacra- 
ment retains  its  internal,  intrinsic  dimensions, 
that  is,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  different  parts 
to  one  another,  but  is  deprived  of  its  extrinsic 
quantity,  that  is,  its  relation  to  other  physical 
objects  and  surrounding  space.  The  Cotmcil 
of  Trent  defined  transubstantiation  as  the  tra- 
ditional teaching  of  the  Church  chiefly  in  op- 
poMtion  to  the  view  put  forward  by  Luther, 
who,  while  he  retained  on  Scriptural  grounds 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presance  and  defended 
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il  against  the  sO-called  'Sacramentarians,'  main- 
tained, however,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  remain  after  the  consecration  as  be- 
fore. This  theory  is  called  that  of  "Consub- 
standation,*  a  word  implying  the  coexistence 
in  the  Sacrament  of  both  the  bread  and  the 
body  of  Christ.  Another  view  advanced  by 
some  of  the  early  Reformers  who  rejected  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  is  that  of  "Impanation,*  ac- 
cording to  which  in  virtue  of  the  consecration 
a  hypoatBttcal  union  would  be  effected  between 
the  person  of  Christ  and  the  bread  and  wine. 

But  the  spedfie  controversy  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  and  the  various 
Protestant  sects  concerning  the  manner  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Sacrament  has  been 
practically  lost  sight  of,  because  modem  Prot- 
estants have  for  the  most  part  given  up  the 
doctine  of  the  Real  Presence  altogether,  and 
interpret  the  words  of  institution  (Matt,  xxvi, 
26-28,  and  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptics) 
and  other  passages  referring  to  the  subject  in 
a  fignrative  sense.  Many  Catholic  theologians 
maintain  that  even  apart  from  the  authoritative 
interpretation  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  can  be  proved  from  the 
Scripture  texts  mentioned.  In  other  words, 
that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Transnb- 
Stantiation  is  as  clearly  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
words  i/taiveaii  and  Beardxof,  which  were  the 
keynotes  of  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  con- 
trover^es.  Others  admit  that  a  proof  of  the 
doctine,  at  least  as  it  is  philosophically  ex- 
plained, can  be  ednced  from  the  words  of  insti- 
tution only  by  readini;  into  them  subtile  con- 
siderations foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  the  New  Testament  writers.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  early  Fathers  under- 
stand these  texts  as  really  implying  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  use  the  word  or  attempt  any  philosoph- 
ical explanation  of  the  mystery,  but  they 
^rm  tnat  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  our 
senses,  what  seems  to  be  bread  is  no  longer 
such  after  the  words  of  consecration,  but  the 
body  of  Christ.  Thus  Saint  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
writes:  *What  seems  bread  is  not  bread, 
though  it  seems  so  to  the  taste,  but  Christ's 
body;  what  seems  wine  is  not  wine,  though  the 
taste  will  have  it  so,  but  Christ's  blood' 
(Cathech.  iv,  9).  Similar  passages  abound  in 
Uie  patristic  writings,  and  that  they  express 
equivalently  transubstantiation  few  will  deny. 

In  connection  with  this  doctrine  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  has  defined  that  in  the  Eucharist 
"the  whole  Christ  (body,  blood,  soul  and  divin- 
ity) is  contained  under  each  species  (diat  is, 
under  the  appearances  of  either  the  bread  or 
the  wine),  and  also  under  every  part  or  portion 
of  each  species,  at  least  after  the  parts  have 
been  separated'  (Sess.  13,  Can.  3).  These  two 
points  offer  no  special  difficulty  if  once  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  be  admitted;  it 
need  only  t>e  remarked  that  they  exhibit  the  in- 
trinsic reason  why  the  Catholic  Church  consid- 
ers commtmion  under  one  kind  to  be  sufficient 
If  priests  celebrating  mass  arc  obliged  to  re- 
ceive under  both  kinds,  it  is  only  because  their 
commtmion  is  held  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
Eucharist  sacrifice  for  which  both  species  are 
absolutely  required.  For  other  more  subtle 
questions  connected  with  the  theory  of  Tran- 


substantiation  as  elaborated  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  theolo^ans,  together  with  the  explana- 
tions whereby  if  was  made  to  fit  in  with  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Descartes  and  l.eib- 
nitz,  as  well  as  with  more  recent  theories,  con- 
sult any  of  the  standard  manuals  of  Cath- 
oUc  theology,  for  example,  that  of  Wilhdm 
and  Scannell  (in  English),  Vol.  II,  p.  415  et  seq. 
For  a  criticism  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Prot- 
estant pmnt  of  view,  consult  Hodge,  ^Sj^te- 
matic  Theology,*  Vol.  Ill,  p.  678  et  seq. 

James  F.  E>uscou,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Swht  GaMeft  Church.  Nno  Roch- 
cite,  N.  y. 
TRANSVAAL,  Irans-val  (now  included  in 
the  Union  of  Soijth  Africa),  a  British  colony 
in  SoDth  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mata- 
beleland,  on  the  east  by  Portuguese  East  Africa 
and  Swaziland,  on  the  sonth  by  Natal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony  and  on  ilie  west  by 
Grlqu^and  West,  British  Bechuanaland  and 
the  Bechuanaland  protectorate.  The  area,  pre- 
vious to  1903,  was  119,139  square  miles  but  was 
in  that  year  reduced  to  110,426  square  miles 
b^  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  southeasters 
districts  to  Natal.  The  land  consists  in  the 
main  of  a  plateau  lying  between  3,500  and  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  east  this  plateau  is 
bounded  by  a  northern  extension  of  Che  Draken- 
berg,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  8,725  feet  East 
of  this  the  land  fails  rapidly  toward  the  coastal 
regions  of  the  Portuguese  territory.  Two  main 
mountain  ranges  traverse  the  interior  of  the 
plateau;  the  Witwatersrand  fonns  the  divide 
between  the  Vaal  River,  flowing  on  the  south- 
eni,  and  the  Limpopo  River  on  ^e  northern 
botuidary.  The  geological  structure  consists  of 
granite  and  slate  covered  by  the  Cwe  forma- 
tion of  standstone  slates  and  coi^lomerates, 
and  in  some  parts  by  coal-bearing  strata. 
The  climate  is  dry,  nearly  all  of  the  scant 
rainfall  being  in  the  summer  months,  October 
to  March.  The  mean  maximum  temperature 
is  73°  and  mean  minimum  48°,  mean  annual 
67°  F.  The  western  territory  has  a  rainfall 
of  12  inches,  which  increases  eastward,  being 
40  inches  on  the  eastern  border.  Over  2,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation,  and 
30,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  grating.  There 
arc  over  5,000,000  sheep  and  over  2,000.000 
goats.  The  plateau  and  mountains  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  dia- 
monds, coal,  lead,  silver,  suli^ur,  cobalt,  alt- 
?etre,  copper  and  iron.  The  gold  deposits  are 
oremost  in  the  world.  (See  Tbaksvaai, 
Gold  Mining  in  the).  In  1916  the  produc- 
tion of  diamonds,  found  chiefly  near  Pretoria, 
amounted  to  $28,000,000,  and  the  coal  to  $6,000,- 
000.  coiner  $3,000,000  and  tin  $1,650,000.  The 
diamond  output  in  1913  was  valued  at  $57,000,- 
OCX),  but  most  of  the  mines  shut  down  when 
the  war  of  1914  began.  The  climate  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  lowlands  is  tropical ;  on 
the  plateau  il  is  cooler  and  very  agreeable,  but 
the  rainfall  is  deficient.  Forests,  chiefly  of 
acacias,  are  but  of  small  extent.  With  irriga- 
tion die  soil  would  be  suitable  for  all  European 
and  sub-troincal  agicuhural  products,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  very  little 
agriculture,  the  Boers  being  chiefly  occupied  in 
cattle  raising.  Railways  have  been  bnilt  from 
Johannesburg  to  Delagoa  Bay,  Durban  and  the 
Cape  ports.    The  mileage,  about  2,500,  is  beiBA 
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extended  The  principal  exports  ire  gold,  dia- 
monds, copper,  wool,  cattle,  hides,  ostrich 
feathers,  ivory  and  minerals.  The  chief  importi 
are  provisions,  machinery,  carriages,  automo- 
biles, shoes  and  clothing.  The  government  is 
vested  in  an  administrator,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  four  and  a  provincial  council  of  36 
members.  Good  schools  are  maintained ;  there 
were  892  in  1916,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  73,000.  There  are  also  three  nonnal  col- 
leges and  29S  native  schools,  with  20,000  pupils. 
The  capital  is  Pretoria,  and  the  largest  city  is 
Johannesburg  (q.v.),  with  a  population  of 
about  120,000.  The  total  population  was  given 
as  about  1,668,212.  Of  these  1,219,845  were 
natives,  Kaffirs,  Basutos  and  Bcchuanas.  Only 
one-third  of  the  white  population  were  Boerl 
(q.v.),  the  rest  being,  previous  to  the  war, 
termed  "Uitlanders.^  Trwisvaal  was  settled  by 
Boers  from  Cape  Colony  io  1833-37.  In  1856 
they  adopted  a  republican  constitution,  but  in- 
ternal disagreements,  unwise  administration  and 
troubles  with  the  natives  forced  the  republic 
in  1877  to  consent  to  annexation  by  Great 
Britain.  In  1860i  however,  the  Boers  rose  in 
annB,  with  the  result  that  their  independence 
was  re-established,  subject  to  British  control 
over  external  affairs.  The  discovery  of  ^oid 
brought  in  larse  numbers  of  foreigners,  chiefly 
EngUsfa,  who  demanded  a  voice  in  the  ^vcm- 
ment.  After  fruitless  appeals  to  Pretoria,  and 
3  diRUtroDS  attempt  at  insurrection  in  1896 
(known  as  the  "Jameson  ftaid"),  the  Uitianders 
appealed  lo  the  British  government  After 
three  years  of  negotiations  Ejigland,  in  October 
IS99,  rejected  an  ultimatum  addressed  to  it  by 
the  Transvaal  government,  which  thereupon 
invaded  British  territory.  The  war,  in  which 
the  Orange  Free  State  threw  in  its  lot  with 
the  South  African  republic,  lasted  nearly  three 
years.  After  a  scries  of  remarkable  initial 
successes  had  been  gained  by  the  Boers,  the 
two  republics  were  finally  occupied  by  British 
troops,  and  their  annexation  lo  the  British 
dominions  was  proclaimed  I  Sept.  1900,  al- 
though hostilities  continued  until  June  1902. 
Tlie  War  of  1914  stimulated  manufacturing  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  they  now  tan  their  own 
leather,  produce  their  own  cement,  beer  and 
matches,  besides  manufacturing  explosives,  rope, 
brooms,  brick  and  earthenware.  See  South 
AnucAN  War;  Transvaal.  Gold  Miking  in 
the;  Union  of  South  Africa. 

TRANSVAAL,  Gold  Mining  in  the.  The 
Transvaal,  prior  to  1903.  comprised  an  area  of 
nearly  120,000  square  miles,  but  in  that  year,  by 
the  transfer  of  some  of  the  southeastern  dis- 
tricts to  Natal,  this  area  was  reduced  to  about 
112,000  square  miles,  which  nearly  equals  the 
siie  of  the  territory  of  Arizona. 

Besides  the  famous  Witwatersrand  there  are 
two  quartz-mining  districts  of  some  importance, 
namely.  Lydenburg  and  De  Kaap. 

The  Lydenbtirg  district  first  attracted  atten- 
tion in  1876,  when  the  alluvial  deposits  of  that 
section  liegan  to  be  exploited.  At  a  latter  period 
vein-mining  was  started,  and  at  the  present 
time  several  companies  are  operating  in  that 
district.  The  product  in  1898  of  five  com- 
panies, running  137  stamps,  was  154,560  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  108,884  crude  ounces  of  gold 


(an  average  of  14.09  dwt.  gold  per  ton) 
valued  at  i314,953. 

The  De  Kaap  gold-fields  were  discovered  in 
1884.  In  1898  seven  companies,  running  200 
stamps,  produced  89,760  crude  ounces  of  gold, 
valued  at  £296,330. 

Goaeral  Featarea  of  the  Witwatersrand. — 
This  mining  district  derives  its  name  from  the 
Witwatersrattd,  or  "white-waters  range,"  of 
hills  inunediately  north  of  Johannesburg.  These 
hills  rise  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  surrounding  country,  have  a 
goieral  east  and  west  trend,  and  constitute  the 
watershed  of  this  part  of  South  Africa,  their 
northern  slope  draining  into  the  Limpopo  River 
and  thence  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  tlieir 
southern  slope  into  the  Orajige  River  and 
thence  into  the  Atlantic  This  ridge  can  bt 
traced  about  40  miles,  and  consitts  of  qnartziles 
and  inter- stratified  schists. 

The  gold-£etd  lies  on  the  high  plateau  of 
the  southern  Transvaal.  In  its  physical  a^>ect 
the  country  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
certain  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Nevada.  While 
perhaps  somewhat  less  regular  in  its  undula- 
tioiks,  it  is  equally  destitute  of  trees  other  than 
a  sparse  growth  of  shrubs,  and  in  appearance 
suggests  herding  and  agriculture  rather  than 
mining.  It  is  from  4,200  to  6,000  ieet  above 
sea-level,  to  which  fact  it  owes  its  temperate 
and  mild,  indeed  salubrious  climate,  in  spite  of 
its  semi-tropical  latitude.  The  coastal  lands 
contiguous  to  the  Transvaal  are  malarial  aad 
unhealthfuL 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  in  most  localities 
fertile;  but  irrigation  is  geoeially  necessary; 
and  this,  owing;  to  the  lack  of  facihties  for 
storing  water,  is  not   feasible  at  the  present 

The  Transvaal  has  a  rainy  season  of  four 
or  five  months,  the  heavy  rains  b^?nning 
usually  with  November  or  December  and  con- 
tinuing until  March  or  April.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  summer  or  warm  season.  The 
thermometer  rarely  reaches  95°  in  the  shade, 
and  the  heat  is  "dry."  During  the  remain- 
ing "winter"  months  (April  to  September) 
rain  is  very  exceptional,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
treme cold.  Snow  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  the 
Witwatersrand  district.  While  the  climate  is 
remarkably  salubrious  and  invigorating,  the  dis- 
trict has  had  in  the  past  a  high  rale  of  mor- 
tality, by  reason  of  the  lack  of  proper  sanita- 
tion. Undonbtedly  this  will  be  greatly  mini- 
mized under  better  government 

The  town  of  Johannesburg  (q.v.)  lies  upon 
the  southern  slope,  about  midway  between, ttie 
east  and  west  extremities  of  the  °banket*-basin, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  what  is  known  as 
the  central  section  of  the  Rand.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  important  mining  section  of  the  gold- 
field.  The  Witwatersrand  district,  in  a  com- 
prehensive sense,  embraces  also  the  outlving 
districts  of  Heidelberg  and  Klerksdorp.  Johan- 
nesburg is  reached  by  three  railway  lines  from 
the  ports  of  Cape  Town,  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Durban,  the  distance  by  rail  being  1,013,  396 
and  487  miles  respectively. 

HistoricaL —  Mining  m  the  Transvaal  was 
prohibited  until  1868,  at  which  time  the  Boer 
government,  being  in  dire  financial  straits, 
threw  oi>en  the  gold-fields  to  exploration  and 
exploitation  by  all  comers,  and  even  went  so 
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far  as  to  offer  a  bonus  (or  the  discovery  of 
profitable  mines  in  the  country.  As  a  result, 
prospecting  in  the  early  705  led  to  the  discovery 
of  quartz- veins  and  the  inauguration  of  minii^ 
in  several  parts  of  the  northern  Transvaal.  In 
1885  the  conglomerate-  or  "bankel'-beds  of  the 
Witwatersrand  were  discovered.  In  that  year 
a  small  siamp-batiery  was  erected  to  crush  the 
material  of  a  quartz-vein  a  few  miles  west  of 
Johannesburg  and  a  crushing  of  conglomerate 
was  subsequently  made  in  this  battery.  But  it 
was  not  until  April  188?  that  a  battery  of  three 
stamps  was  erected  to  treat  the  ore  of  the 
Witwatersrand  'banket.'  This  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  other  batteries  and  the  output 
of  gold  for  that  year  was  23,000  ounces.  The 
product  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  is 
shown  by  the  table  of  production  given  later. 

Minitig  Titles. —  The  mining  laws  of  the 
Transvaal  are  excellent  in  character  and  wlfile 
the  claims  cover  every  square  foot  of  iand  for 
an  area  of  nearly  40  miles  long  by  from  two 
to  three  miles  wide  there  have  been  practically 
no  conflicts  over  extra-lateral  ri^is. 

Notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  political 
status  of  the  Transvaal  following  the  Boer  War 
the  main  features  of  the  mining  law  of  the 
South  African  Republic  are  retained.  The 
principles  of  the  English  common  law  and  the 
immemorial  precedents  of  English  practice  up- 
hold present  rights  according  to  the  statutes  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  inception.  The  mine- 
operators  of  the  Transvaal  whose  titles  were 
acquired  from  the  Repubhc  are,  therefore,  se- 
cure in  the  position  thus  defined;  and  hence  it 
is  not  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  state  the 
Transvaal  mining  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 

According  to  that  law  (1903)  the  right  of 
mining  for  and  disposing  of  all  precious  metals 
and  precious  stones  belongs  to  the  state;  but 
the  state  president,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  executive  council,  may,  by  proclamation, 
throw  open  government  ground  as  a  public  dig- 
gings, upon  which  mming  claims  can  be 
■pegged  ofP  (that  is,  located)  as  specified  by 

An  owner  of  a  farm  may,  upon  application 

to  the  government,  have  the  farm  likewise  pro- 
claimed Before  the  proclamation  of  a  private 
farm,  the  owner  has  the  right  of  allotting  to 
any  person  or  persons  he  may  specify  a  cer- 
tain number  of  claims,  called  Vergunnxng 
claims,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  farm  but  not  exceeding  60  as  a  maximum. 

The  owner  has  the  further  right  to  reserve 
for  himself  one-tenth  of  the  ground,  which  is 
called  a  Mynpacht.  This  portion  is  held  by  the 
owner  as  a  lessee,  under  what  is  called  a  Myn- 
pacht Brief,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five 
years  nor  more  than  20  years,  with  the  privilege 
of  renewal.  The  rental  on  Mynpackl  was  lOj. 
per  Morgcn   (2.11   acres)   in  IW. 

He  may  also  retain  a  certain  area  for  resi- 
dential and  farming  purposes,  called  a  "IVer^ 
or  homestead.  Finally,  the  owner  of  a  pro- 
claimed farm  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  all 
licenses  paid  to  the  government. 

A  reef-claim  (lode-claim)  is  150  Cape  feet 
(ISS  English  feet)  on  the  strike  of  the  reef  by 
400  Cape  feet  (413.2  English  feet)  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dio  — about  1.47  acres. 


Table  I  —  Soura  Afucan  Lakd-Measukes. 

1  CBpe  ft =  1.03)  Bngluh  ft. 

I  Cape  aq.  ft n  l.M?  Bngliab  iq.  H. 

ICUim =  150  liy  40D  Cape  ft.  °i  fiOJMO  Cuw 

•q.  ft.  ai  64.025  Enaluh  iq.  ft;fec 

1.47  English  trm. 
I  UoigBn ^  91JV6    Engliih    hj.    ft.    =    I.1I65 

Prospecting  is  not  allowed  on  private  ground 
without  pertmssion  of  the  owner,  but  public 
ground  is  open  to  prospectors,  though  claims 
may  not  be  pegged  out  until  after  proclamation 
of  the  ground  in  question  as  above  described. 

For  a  prospecting  license  on  proclaimed 
private  ground  there  is  a  charge  (1903)  of  5s. 
per  month  per  claim,  half  of  which  goes  to  the 
owner  and  the  rest  to  the  government  On 
government  ground  the  similar  charge  is  2s.  6d. 
per  month,  wiiich  goes  to  the  government. 

When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  mining  com- 
missioner, the  results  of  the  exploration  justify 
the  step,  he  may  convert  the  prospecting  licenses 
into  a  digger's  license,  after  which  a  charge  of 
2Qs.  per  claim  per  month  is  made,  provided  ore 
from  the  property  is  being  crushed.  If.  how- 
ever, no  ore  is  being  extracted  and  crushed 
from  the  claim,  the  charge  for  the  digger's 
license  is  15j.  per  month. 

Id  1896  the  receipts  from  prospecting  licenses 
amounted  to  £620,000;  from  diggers'  licenses, 
£61,000,  and  from  machine-stand  licenses, 
£59,000. 

Fitiancial  Conditiono.— ^At  the  outbreak  of 
the  South  African  War  the  total  capitalization 
of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Witwatersrand  wu 
over  £70,000,000  at  par,  and  at  market  prices 
about  £147,000,000.  A  large  part  of  these 
amounts  represents  worthless  properties  which 
have  been  "floated*  during  "boom"  times;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  excessive  capitalization, 
the  mines  yielded  about  7  per  cent  on  the  total 
capitalization  at  par,  and  about  3.5  per  cent  on 
market  prices.  Eliminating  properties  notori- 
ously without  value,  and  also  the  capitalization 
of  certain  "deep-level"  properties  which  have 
not,  as  yet,  reached  a  producing  stage,  we  may 
pronounce  the  returns  from  bona-nde  invest- 
ment and  competent  management  to  have  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory. 

In  1898  77  companies  operating  stamp-bat- 
teries produced  4,295,609  crude  ounct's  of  gold 
bullion  of  the  value  of  £15,141,376,  and  of  these 
companies  41  distributed  in  dividends  for  that 
year  £4,847,505.  or  about  15.6  per  cent  o\i  their 
nominal  capital  of  £31,018.000.  The  market  cap- 
italization of  the  same  .companies,  however, 
was  £82,555.000;  and  the  dividends  returned  on 
this  capitalization  were  about  5,9  per  cenfl 

The  majority  of  the  "outcrop  companies' — 
indeed,  nearly  all  of  those  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral section  (extending  from  the  Langlaafitc 
Estate  to  Knights,  on  the  Witwatersrand)  —aVe 
free  of  indebtedness  and  will  not  require  fuff- 
tber  capita!,  unless  for  future  increase  of  planf^ 
especially  for  enlarging  their  milling  capacity. , 
Any  additional  capital  required  for  such  pur- 
poses could  be  provided  either  from  the  profits  , 
already  earned,  or  bj;  the  issue  of  debentures,  . 
to  be  ultimately  likewise  redeemed  from  profits. 

For  the  "deep-level*  properties,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  especially  for  those  covering  the 
deeper  levels,  that  is,  those  situated  on  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  claims  parallel  to  the 
outcrop,  a  large  amount  of  money  must  be  ex- 
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purpose  it  is  generally  the  practice  of  the  Rand 
companies  to  raise  the  money  by  the  issue  of 
debentures.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining working  capital  by  this  means,  often 
to  the  extent  of  £400,000  or  iSOO.OOO.  About 
£5,000,000  of  such  debentures  were  issued  up  to 
1903. 

Hotises  of  high  standing  have  been  able  to 
raise  such  loans  of  working  capital  upon  deben- 
tures bearing  interesi  at  5  to  6  per  cent  per 
annum,  giving  as  an  inducement  to  the  pur- 
chaser the  right  to  exchange  the  debentures  for 
fully  paid-iqi  shares,  at  a  certain  price,  within 
a  given  period  from  the  date  of  issue,  during 
whtch  period  the  shares  are  likdy  to  command 
a  good  premium. 

Nearly  all  the  Rand  companies  in  1903  were 
controlled  by  large  financial  concerns,  such  as 
W.ernher,  Beit  and  Company,  who  control  the 
Rand  Uines  group  and  some  other  properties ; 
the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company,  which 
controls  the  Simmer  and  Jack  (one  of  the 
largest  mines  on  the  Rand),  the  Robinson  Deep, 
the  Nigel  Deep  and  some  of  the  first,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  second,  row  of  *  deep- level  s* ; 
(he  Messrs.  Farrar,  who  control  the  East  Rand 
Proprietary    and    its     subsidiaries,    the    An- 

g;lo,  Dreifontein,  New  Comet,  etc.;  Barnato 
rothers,  who  control  the  Primrose^  Glencairn. 
Ginsberg,  Roodepoort,  etc.,  and  A.  Goerz  ana 
Company,  who  control  the  Geldenhuis  Estate, 
the  May  Consolidated,  the  Lancaster  and  the 
Geduld  Princess  Estate,  eic;  Mr.  Neumann  and 
associates,  controlling  the  Consolidated  Main 
Reef,  Treasury  and  Wolhuter;  Messrs.  Alba, 
controlling  the  Aurora  West,  Meyer  and  Charl- 
ton, George  Goch,  Van  Ryn,  etc,  and  J.  B. 
Robinson,  who  controls  the  Robinson  group, 
comprising  the  Langlaagte  and  Randfontein 
Estates  and  their  several  subsidiaries.  These 
parties  had  the  entire  financial  and  technical 
direction  of  the  companies  in  which  they  possess 
a  major  voting  interest.  All  the  important 
companies  are  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  of 
Johannesburg  and  London. 

Gou>  PitoDucnott  OF  the  Transvaal. 

9 £2.678.23\ 


The  financial  administration  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand  mines  is,  as  a  mle,  able  and  honest. 
The  Transvaal  law  requires  a  monthly  state- 


ment of  the  amount  of  ore  crushed,  eold  pro- 
duced, etc.  Such  reports  are  published  mogthly 
by  (he  companies  in  great  detail. 

As  a  rule,  the  Johannesburg  local  directors 
and  mine  managers  are  exceptionally  trust- 
worthy and  full  reliance  can  be  had  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  reports.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, attempts  are  made,  for  market  purposes, 
to  underestimate  the  working  costs,  by  charging 
to  capital  expenditure  money  which  should 
strictly  be  reckoned  as  workdng  expenses.  In 
this  way  fictitious  profits  may  be  shown ;  but 
the  practice  is  not  usual,  and  latterly  has  been 
seldom  adopted. 

In  the  fortnation  of  a  new  company  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  mining  claims  (and 
often  the  financial  promoting  syndicates)  usu- 
al]' receive  a  certain  number  of  vendors'  shares 
of  the  company  to  be  formed  by  an  amalgama- 
tion of  daims.  Moreover,  a  certain  number  of 
shares  are  sold  (usually  at  par)  for  working 
capital;  and  a  certain  number  of  shares  are  re- 
tained as  a  treasury  reserve,  which  frequently 
are  sold,  some  time  afterward,  at  a  consider- 
able advance.  The  majority  of  the  companies 
have  greatly  increased  their  capital  since  their 
formation;  but,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  thpir 
new  shares  are  in  many  cases  several  hundred 
per  cent  above  par. 

Economic  ConditionB. —  The  methods  of 
mining  in  the  Witwatersrand  district  present  no 
features  specially  different  from  those  followed 
in  the  exploitation  of  similar  deposits  elsewhere. 
(See  Gold  Mining;  Gold  Standabd  and  Gold 
Production).  In  1898  there  were  employed 
upon  the  Rand  9.476  whites  and  88,627  Kaffirs, 
TTie  attempt  to  introduce  Chinese  labor  early  in 
the  century  was  but  partially  successful.  In 
December  191S  there  were  23,069  whites  and 
223,764  native  negro  workers  in  the  mines.  The 
white  laborers  are  predominantly  British, 
though  the  leading  consulting  and  superintend- 
ing engineers  and  many  of  the  important  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  staffs  are  Americans.  The 
mine-  and  mill-foremen  are  usually  either 
Americans  or  British  subjects  who  have  had 
mining  experience  in  America.  These  men  are 
generally  thoroughly  competent;  but  the  aver- 
age of  white  labor  as  a  whole,  especially 
among  carpenters  and  machinists,  is  far  below 
the  American  standard.  Considerable  improve- 
ment, however,  is  taking  place  in  this  regard. 
A  large  part  of  the  manual  laborers  on  the 
surface  and  all  the  miners  except  those  running 
machine-drills  are  blacks  —  Basuto,  Zulu,  Shan- 
gani  and  Zambesi  'boys."  The  quality  of  this 
black  (native)  labor  is  very  poor.  Most  of  the 
'boys*  arc  utterly  inexperienced  when  first  em- 
ployed; and  they  rarely  remain  long  enough  to 
acquire  great  proficiency.  When  they  arrive, 
making  in  many  cases  tramps  of  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  reach  the  mines,  thev  are  in  an 
emaciated  condition  and  require  to  be  'fattened 
up"  for  several  weeks.  After  a  few  months' 
sojourn  they  become  fine  specimens  physically; 
and,  in  some  cases,  they  remain  long  enough  at 
the  mines  to  become  expert  miners.  But  it  is 
exceptional  to  find  great  efficiency  among  the 
•boys*  in  drilling  holes.  They  receive  average 
monthly  wages  (1902)  of  £2  9j.  and  their 
board  (which  amounts  to  about  12j  per  month). 
Their  task  is  a  hole  of  three  feel  per  day.  The 
holes  to  be  drilled  are  located  by  the  shift  boss 
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and  the  holes  are  fired  bv  him,  firing  by  the 
*boys'  being  usually  forbidden.  Some  of  ihem, 
however,  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  fire  a 
hole  and  also  to  run  a  machine-drill.  The  latter 
work  is  geDerally  done  by  contract,  and  the  coD- 
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interposed  by  ihe 
Boer  government,  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  native  labor.  As  a  result  large  numbers  of 
aii^drills  have  been  necessarily  employed  in 
stoping,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  mines,* 
since  much  of  the  ground  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  make  sloping  by  machine- drills  econom- 
ically unadvisable.  Where  the  reefs  are  fiat  or 
smaU,  the  employment  of  drills  necessitates  the 
breaking  down  of  much  larger  blocks  of  ground 
than  would  be  necessary  with  hand- drills. 
Moreover,  work  under  such  conditions  involves 
the  excessive  use  of  dynamite  —  an  important 
item  where  dynamite  is  as  expensive  as  it  has 
been  upon  the  Rand  —  and  creates  at  the  same 
time  an  undue  amount  of  line  waste,  which  not 
only  lowers  the  yield  of  the  ore  in  the  battery, 
but  increases  the  production  of  slimes. 

The  percentage  of  working  costs  of  mining 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  from  which  may 
be  seen  that  the  white  and  the  native  labor 
represent  about  30  per  cent  each. 
Table  Showing  Feuce-ntage  of  Wobking-<xists. 
PBr<aiit 

White  labor J1.22 

Native  labor  (induding  food) 29. 83 

E>plo«ive«  (dynamice,  fuse,  c»p«) 9. 70 

Chenikalt  (cvanido.  etc.).. 3.22 

Tools.  Bteel.  shoes,  dies,  etc 3, 29 

Mining  timherB.  himbei 4.05 

Candles,  lighting 1,J8 


KBodcs,  some  10  years  ago,  appealed  to  the 
Transvaal  government  for  permission  to  im- 
port coolies  for  work  in  the  Rand  mines,  but 
was  met  with  a  curt  refusal  on  the  part  of 
President  Kniger.  Since  the  incorporation  of 
the  two  Boer  republics  into  the  British  empire 
matters  have  become  still  worse  in  this  respect. 
For,  whereas  in  1897  about  100.000  Kaffirs  were 
working  in  the  mines,  it  was  found  impossible 
in  1903  to  secure  more  than  60,000,  and  no 
fewer  than  200,000  were  needed.  All  attempts 
to  obtain  native  labor  from  other  parts  of 
British  Africa  failed,  owitig  to  the  inherent 
indolence  of  the  black  man  and  to  his  particular 
aversion  to  underground  work.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  owners  were  unable  to 
work  their  mines  to  anything  approaching  their 
full  limit  This  was  all  the  more  serious  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  throughout  the  war, 
and  for  some  time  aftcrwardj  the  Transvaal 
mines,  comprising  the  most  important  gold- 
producing  area  of  Ihe  world,  were  practically 
at  a  standstill,  causing  a  scarcity  of  gold. 

Conditions  in  1917.— So  far,  we  have  been 
discussing  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  in  1903, 
when  the  production  was  £12,589,000,  or  $60,- 
000,000.  Within  two  and  a  half  years  there- 
after the  Transvaal  passed  Australia  in  ^old 
production  and  caught  up'  with  the  United 
States.  In  1906  the  territory  became,  what  it 
has  ever  since  remained,  the  world's  greatest 


producer  of  gold,  with  an  output  that  year  of 
$123,000,000.  It  could  and  should  have  been 
even  greater,  for  the  gold  was  there,  and  the 
stamp-mills,  but  the  laborers  were  few.  White 
men  do  not  many  of  them  care  to  ^  to  South 
Africa,  and  the  natives  are  not  inclined  to  hard 
work.  Chinese  were  imported,  hut  they  did  not 
hke  it,  and  after  getting  in  a  few  thousand  the 
experiment  was  abandoned.  Then  came  the 
tube  mill,  as  an  improvement  on  the  time- 
honored  steam-pimip,  and  this  helped  die  pro- 
duction. In  1903  the  7,915  stamps  were  half 
of  them  idle  most  of  the  time.  In  1916  there 
were  9,250  Stamps  and  310  tube  mills,  and  the 
product  over  three  times  as  great,  the  average 
monthly  reduction  being  2^70  tons  of  ore, 
averaging  6.26  hundredweight  gold  per  ton,  or 
£3,170,000.  The  cost  of  production  is  still  phe- 
nomenally low,  although  54  per  cent  of  it  is 
labor.  In  1916  the  average  ton  of  ore  cost  $4J4 
to  mine  and  turn  into  gold,  and  yielded  a  profit 
of  $1.96.  Those  who  think  a  gold  mine  must 
be  all  profit  may  well  reflect  on  this,  that  if  the 
cost  in  these  greaiest  of  mines  had  been  45  per 
cent  greater,  there  would  have  been  no  profit 
in  getting  out  the  gold.  The  largest  producing 
Rand  mines  in  1916  were  the  following; 

MonthlT 
ODtput  of  on 

Crown  mines 203,000  ton 

Randfontein  Centinl IS5.712  tou 

EMt  Rand  Proprieury 155,500  ton* 

Koi^iU  D«*p 102,400  ton* 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  largest 
producer  of  these  mines  is  yielding  (at  $4  a 
ton)  over  $8,000,000  a  year  of  gold.  Wonder- 
ful as  this  is,  yet  these'  four  great  mines  are 
scarcely  as  valuable  as  some  of  the  new  mines 
coming  into  wealth  in  ihe  Far  East  Rand  ter- 
ritory. This  new  section  has  been  developed  by 
following  the  trend  of  the  ore  beds  as  they  go 
deeper,  and  sinking  shafls  anywhere  from  4,000 
10  7,500  feet  deep.  These  new  mines  are  com- 
ing into  their  best,  while  those  (moled  are  at 
iheir  zenith  or  declining.  T  A.  Rickard  con- 
siders the  New  Modderfonlein  the  greatest  mine 
in  ihe  world.  In  1916  it  was  yielding  53,500  tons 
a  month  of  very  rich  ore,  averaging  a  value  of 
$7.6S  a  ton,  or  70  per  cent  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  Rand.  But  the  wonderful 
part  is  that  borings  have  tested  out  a  continu- 
ance of  this  rich  ore  to  the  total  of  nearly  20,- 
000,000  tons,  so  thai  this  mine  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  a  production  of  $125,000,0(X1 
worth  of  gold  in  the  next  20  years.  When  will 
this  phenomenal  supply  of  gold  give  out,  as  all 
gold  mines  and  gold  fields  do  eventually?  In 
1903  the  accepted  estimate  of  remaining  gold  to 
be  mined  was  $3,500,000,000.  Since  then  $2,000,- 
000,000  has  been  laken  out,  and  yet  some  en- 
thusiasts think  there  is  $3,000,000,000  left. 

South  Africa  as  a  whole  gives  no  promise  of 
becoming  a  leading  factor  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Bryce's  forecast  of  the  gold 
regions  outside  of  the  Rand  throws  Ught  on  the 
whole  situation.     He  says : 

"Assuming  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
quartz-reef  gold  fields  turn  out  well,  it  may  be 
predicted  that  papulation  will  increase  in  and 
around  them  during  the  next  10  years,  and  that 
for  some  20  years  more  this  population  will 
maintain  itself,  thou^^  of  course  not  necessarily 
in  the  same  spots,  because  as  the  reefs  first  de- 
veloped become  exhausted,  the  miners  will  shift 
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to  new  pbces.  After  these  30  or  possibly  40 
years,  tnat  is  to  say,  before  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century,  the  country,  having  parted  with  its 
■jold,  will  have  to  fall  back  on  its  pasture  and 
Its  arable  laod ;  but,  having  become  settled  and 
developed,  it  may  cotuit  on  retaining  a  reason- 
able measure  of  prosperity.* 

(The  above  was  written  by  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond in  1903  and  has  since  been  revised  by 
bringing  the  figures,  etc.,  up  to  date. — Ed.). 

TRANSVAAL  WAR.  See  South  Afbi- 
CAK  Wak. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  tnm-sn-vfi'nl-a  (Ger- 
man Siehenburgen;  Hungarian.  Erdily),  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; the  southeast  portion  or  region 
of  the  empire,  since  1868  incorporate!)  with 
Hungai;;  area,  21,500  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  being  covered  vrith  the 
Carpathian  chain  and  its  rami fica lions.  The 
whole  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which 
receives  a  great  part  of  its  waters  circuitously 
by  the  Maros  and  the  Szamos,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Theiss.  The  climate  is  healthful;  the 
summer  heat  of  the  lowei  grounds  is  at  times 
extreme.  There  are  magnificent  and  valuable 
forests ;  fruits  abound  everywhere,  and  the 
culture  of  the  vine  is  general.  The  crops  in- 
clude, besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  potatoes, 
etc.,  also  maiit,  hemp,  flax  and  tobacco.  Fine 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared. 
.  Many  horses  are  exported.  Large  numbers  of 
swine  are  fattened.  Tlie  wild  animals  include 
bears,  wolves  and  wild  boars.  The  minerals 
are  important  and  include  gold,-  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  antimony,  coal  and  salt. 
The  last  occupies  immense  tracts.  Manufac- 
tures have  made  little  progress  and  are  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Germans.  The  trade  is 
chiefly  confined  to  ihe  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  and  imported  manufacturers.  The  chief 
towns  arc  Koioisvar  (61,000),  Brasso  (41,000), 
Nagysieben  (34,000).  Education  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  population,  about  2,500,000,  is 
very  mixed.  Transylvania  not  beinE  now  a 
political  division  of  Hungary,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Hungary  for  further  statistics.  The 
principal  nationalities  arc  Rumanians,  Magyars 
and  Germans,  besides  Gypsies^  Jews,  Bulgarians 
and  others.  The  chief  religious  bodies  are 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. The  name  Transylvania,  signifying 
"beyond  the  woods,'  is  due  to  the  extensive 
forests  on  the  western  side.  In  ancient  limes 
Transylvania  was  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Dacia.  From  the  4th  century  onward  it  was 
occupied  by  various  nations  in  succession.  In 
1004  it  was  conquered  by  Stephen  I  of  Hungary 
and  was  afterward  governed  by  a  viceroy 
{voyvode).  In  the  16th  century  the  voyvode 
John  Zapol]^  obtained  Transylvania  as  a  sov- 
ereign prindpalit]^,  but  it  could  not  maintain  its 
independence  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
in  1713  was  united  to  Hungary.  In  1765  Maria 
Theresa  raised  it  to  the  tank  of  a  grand-prin- 
dpalily.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  com- 
motions of  1848-49,  when  there  were  massacres 
of  the  Ua^rs,  and  again  in  1914-15  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Russians. 

TRANSYLVANIA  COLLBGE,  a  non- 
sectarian  institution  of  bi^er  education  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  foimded  in  1798.  Its  faculty 
numbers  29;  the  average  annual  attendance  of 
students  is  280;  the  tuition  fees  are  $65;  the 


s,  boari  etc,  $170.  The  produc- 
^...  .„-^^  -«.ount  to  $414,936;  the  total  income, 
including  tuition  or  incidental  expenses,  to  $43r 
253,  Ine  collie  colors  are  crimson.  The 
library  contains  over  23,000  volumes.  The 
number  of  graduates  since  organization  is  3,555. 

TRAP,  any  dark-colored  volcanic  rock  of 
columnar  structure,  name'd  with  reference  to 
their  conunon  stairlike  arrangement.  Most  .trap 
rocks  are  either  finegrained  basalts,  diabases, 
diorites  or  gabbros.  The  term  is  a  convenient 
one  when  the  exact  nature  of  the  rock  has  not 
yet  been  determined  and  is  largely  used  in  lield 
work.  The  Pahsades  of  the  Hudson,  North 
Mountain  in  Nova  Scotia,  Ihe  Giants'  Causeway 
and  Fingal's  Cave  are  familiar  examples.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Swedish  "trapp,* 
applied  to  these  rocks  from  their  occurrence  in 
step-like  sheets. 

TRAP-DOOR  SPIDERS,  large  haiiy 
theraphosid  spiders  of  the  family  CteHtsida  and 
its  allies,  which  inhabit  dry  warm  countries  and 
form  well-like  pits  or  burrows  in  the  grouiid, 
closed  by  a  hinged  lid.  These  burrows  are 
placed  in  high,  well-drained  situations  and  are 
dug  by  the  owners,  who  cut  down  and  carry 
away  the  earth  in  their  jaws,  depositing  it  at 
some  distance.  The  holes  vary  in  size  with  the 
spedes  and  ^e  of  the  occupant,  and  the  largest 
may  be  more  than  a  foot  deep.  The  burrow  of 
a  species  {CteniMa  ctUifornica)  common  in 
southern  California  is  of  that  depth,  and  an 
inch  in  calibre,  when  the  owner  is  fully  grown. 
In  some  spedes  the  wells  have  a  branch  bur- 
row slanting  from  one  side,  and  others  make 
two  entrances,  so  that  a  plan  of  the  burrow 
would  resemble  a  Y.  These  borrows  are  lined 
with  a  coating  of  silk,  and  in  every  case  the 
entrance  (or  entrances)  is  closed  1^  a  tight- 
fitting  circular  door  composed  of  clay,  bound 
and  Tined  with  silk,  and  hinged  at  one  side  to 
the  lining  of  the  burrow ;  the  top  of  the  door 
is  left  rou^h  and  earthy,  so  that  when  it  is 
closed  nothing  betrays  the  presence  of .  such  a 
contrivance.  In  this  snug  castle  the  spider 
dwells  in  safety  and  comfort,  rearing  its  young 
under  the  protecdon  of  the  door,  wbidi  it  can 
hold  so  firmly  shut  that  nothing  short  of  tearing 
the  structure  apart  will  suffice  to  open  il     '      " 


American  trap-door  spiders;  and  if  these  doors 
are  torn  off  a  new  one  will  be  made  overnight, 
for  several  nights  in  succession  or  until  the 
insect's  strength  is  so  exhausted  that  it  can  no 
longer  produce  the  requisite  silk.  For  further 
facts  consult  ^neral  works,  especially  Mogg- 
ridge,  'Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders'  ' 
(London  1873).     See  SptDEas. 

TRAP-NETS.    See  Pound-net  Fishimg. 

TRAP-ROCK.    See  Rocks;  Trap. 

TRAP-SHOOTING,  an  outdoor  sport  in- 
creasingly and  deservedly  popular  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  in  which  by  means  of  a 
mechanism  now  called  the  "trap*  a  disc  of 
coarse  pottery,  «the  clay  pigeon,'  is  thrown 
upward  at  an  angle  unknown  to  the  sports- 
man, who  thereupon  sights  his  mece  and  fires 
while  tile  disc  is  still  in  the  air.  "The  name  trap- 
shooting  is  derived  from  the  former  practice 
of  plaang  a  series  of  traps  in  the  ground,  in 
each  of  which  was  imprisoned  a  live  pigeon,  and 
at  a  given  signal  of  the  marksman  the  operator 
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of  the  tr^  liberated  one  of  the  birds.  The 
first  mention  of  trap-sttoolin^  as  a  sport  is 
found  in  an  old  English  publication  called  the 
Shooting  Magasine,  issued  in  1793.  and  it  is 
there  referred  to  as  being  a  'well  established 
recreation"  of  the  period.  Trap-shooting,  both 
at  live  birds  and  inanimate  targets,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  British  sports,  but 
is  not  indulged  in  lo  nearly  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  United  States,  In  the  records  of  the 
Sportsmen's  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the 
year  1831  is  found  the  earliest  mention  of  trap- 
shooting  in  the  United  Stales.  Cincinnati, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  birthplace  and 
early  home  of  the  sport  in  the  United  States. 
Passenger  pigeons,  and  sometimes  quail,  were 
used  in  the  sport.  The  Long  Island  Club  was 
formed  about  1840,  and  soon  after  the  New 
York  Sportsmen's  Club  was  organized  in  that 
city.  What  may  be  termed  the  '^\zss  ball" 
period  in  trap-shooting  was  inaugurated  in  1B66, 
when  Charles  Portlock  of  Boston,  Mass.,  intro- 
duced the  glass  ball  as  the  first  substitute  for 
live  pigeons,  and  the  new  sport  gained  a  con- 
siderable decree  of  populanty  at  once.  In  a 
few  years  unproved  traps  for  throwing  the 
e:lass_baU  were  developed  and  interest  in  the 
i  increased  throughout  the  country.  The 
national  trap-shooting  tournament  was 
held  at  New  Orleans.  La.;  11-16  Feb.  1885. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Gun  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  last  quarter  of  (he  19th  century 
the  sport  became  very  popular;  traps  were  im- 
proved, freaks  in  the  shape  of  glass  balls,  which 
upon  bein^  hit  belched  forth  smoke  or  feathers, 
were  eliminated,  and  the  now  almost  universal 
clay  disc  was  introduced.  The  early  rules  for 
glass  ball  shooting  were  few :  All  matches  or 
sweepstakes  were  shot  over  three  traps  placed 
10  yards  apart  on  a  strai^t  line.  This  was 
the  same  as  the  later  rule  made  for  target  traps 
set  Sei^ant-system,  except  thai  the  distance 
between  the  traps  was  less  in  the  latter  case. 
The  traps  were  numbered  1,  2,  3,  from  left  to 
right;  No.  1  threw  a  left  angle;  No.  2  a  straight- 
away, and  No,  3  a  right  an^le.  The  trap- 
puller  was  stationed  six  feet  bchmd  the  shooter. 
The  trap  to  be  pulled  was  decided  by  the  ref- 
eree. He  had  three  gun  wads  bearing  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  the  traps  and  drew 
one  from  his  pocket  when  the  shooter  took  his 
place  at  the  score,  showing  it  to  the  puller  who 
pulled  the  trap  of  that  number.  After  the 
shooter  took  his  place  at  the  score  he  was  not 
allowed  to  raise  the  btitl  of  his  gun  above  his 
elbow,  under  penalty  of  having  the  ball  scored 
.lost,  whether  it  was  broken  or  not.  There  was 
no  restriction  as  to  the  size  of  shot  used,  or 
charge  of  powder,  but  not  more  than  one  and 
one-fourth  ounce  of  shot  was  allowed.  The 
rise  was  18  yards,  and  all  ties  shot  off  at  five 
single  balls,  21  yards  rise,  fn  double  shooting 
the  distance  was  16  yards,  over  two  traps  placed 
10  j^rds  apart ;  ties  shot  off  at  three  pairs  eadi. 
18  yards  rise.  The  same  rules  applied  where 
the  shooting:  was  done  over  one  trap,  but  the 
angle  was  changed  at  every  shot,  a  screen  pre- 
venting the  shooter  from  viewing  the  angle  of 
the  trap.  A  late  novelty  in  trap-shooting  and 
one  which  greatly  tests  the  skill  of  the  marks- 
man is  the  erection  of  the  shooting  towers. 
They  are  usually  about  50  feet  high  and  the 
"clay  pigeons"  are  thrown  from  the  top  of  the 


tower  instead  of  from  the  ground.  The  leven 
are  worked  from  below  and  hurl  the  targets  at 
any  desired  angle. 

The  first  and  the  only  international  trap- 
shooting  contest  was  held  at  the  Middlesex 
Club  grounds  near  London,  11-13  June  1901. 
The  conditions  of  the  matches  called  for  any  10 
men  from  the  United  States  against  any  10  men 
from  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  each  man 
10  shoot  at  lOO  targets;  the  Americans  to  use 
but  one  barrel  and  one  and  one-fourth  ounces 
of  shot,  while  the  British  team  were  allowed 
the  use  of  both  barrels  and  one  and  one-eighth 
ounces  of  shot,  the  targets  to  be  shot  at  18 
yards  rise.  A  purse  of  $5,000  was  lo  go  to  the 
winner  of  three  out  of  five  contests.  The 
Americans  won  three  consecutive  matches,  end- 
ing the  contest  on  the  third  day,  the  total  score 
standing: 
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ni  ^r  **■  f^°^^y  "f  *e  American  team  scored 
o^'  ol  ^  J  '"  ^^  '^""^^  matches  as  against 

87,  87  and  83  by  Iward,  Joynt  and  Pike,  respec- 
tively, of  the  British  team.  On  19  June  of  the 
same  year  the  American  team  defeated  a  picked 
Scottish  team,  the  total  score  being  American 
969;  Scottish  882.  For  a  full  and  complete  his- 
tory of  this  sport,  with  illustrations  of  very 
many  traps  and  discussions  of  their  individual 
menls,  together  with  rules  for  matches,  scoi^ 
ing,  etc,  consult  Ealon,  D.  H.,  'Trapshooting> 
CCincinnati.  Ohio.  1918).  " 

TRAPA.    See  Sinchaba  Nut. 

TRAPANI,  tra'ra-ne,  Italy,  a  seaport  and 
episcopal  see  in  Sicily,  47  miles  west  of 
Palermo,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
naine  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  island. 
It  is  a  walled  town,  and  its  port  the  safest 
on  the  western  coast.  The  chief  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  provincial  palace  and  lyceum.  A 
statue  of  Vict>)r  Emmanuel  stands  in  the  piazza 
bearing  his  name.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
coral,  alabaster  and  shell  objects,  ice  and  olive- 
oil.  There  is  an  active  trade  in  wine,  salt  and 
flour.  The  fisheries  are  important,  especially 
sponges  and  tunny-fish.  At  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  the  town  is  Mount  San  Giuliano, 
ihe  ancient  Eryjc  (q.v.).  Pop.  of  the  town 
about  15,000 ;  of  the  commune  60,799 ; 
of   the  province,   367,507. 

TRAPEZIUM,  and  TRAPEZOID,  two 
geometrical  terms.  As  commonly  accepted  in  the 
United  States  the  word  trapezium  is  used  to 
denote  a  quadrilateral  of  which  no  two  sides  are 
parallel,  while  trapezoid  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  quadrilateral  two  of  whose  sides  are  parallel. 
Ancient  Greek  writers  did  not  always  make  a 
dear  distinction  in  their  usage  of  the  two 
terms,  and  in  England  the  definitions  are  the 
reverse  of  those  here  given. 

TRAPHAGEN,  Frank  Weiss,  American 
chemist  and  metellurgist :  b.  Eaton,  Ohio,  20 
July  1861.  He  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Columbia  University  in  1882,  and 
afterward  pursued  special  studies  in  analytical 
and  applied  chemistry  receiving  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1884  he  became  an 
instructor  in  chemistry  and  physics  at  the 
military  academy  at  Staunton,  Va.  lie  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  College  of  Montana, 
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1837-93,  and  in  the  latter  year  accmted  the  chair 
of  chemistry  at  Montana  State  College,  which 
position  together  with  that  df  chemist  of  the 
Montana  ^periment  Station  he  occupied  until 
1903,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
professor  of  metallurgy  at  the  Colorado  Schorl 


School  of  Mines.  He  has  published  in  addition 
to  numerous  Statei  bulletins  *A  New  Departure 
in  Cyanide  Treatment' ;  'Salicylic  Acid  in 
Fruits';  'Notes  on  AllsUi  Soil  m  Montana*; 
'Sugar  Beets' ;  'Food  Adulteration' ;  'Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines  Notes,'  on  assaying  and 
many  articleB  on  metallurgical  subjects.  Pro- 
fessor Traphagen  is  Fellow  of  the  London 
Chemical  Society,  the  Society  of  Chemica!  In- 
dustry/, the  German  Chonical  Society,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Atnerican  Chemical  Society,  mem- 
ber of  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  many  other  scientific  bodies. 

TRAPPISTS.  See  Cisterctans;  Orders, 
Religious;  RAMCi,  Dominique  Asuakd  Jean 

LE   BOUTHILUEK  DE. 

TRASIHENO,  Logo,  m'gd  tri-se-rai'n&. 
See  Perugia, 

TRASK,  Spencer,  American  banker:  b. 
Brooklyn,  1844;  d.  31  Dec  1909.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Princeton  University  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1866  to  enter  a  Wall  street 
banking  house  and  in  1881  established  one  luider 
his  own  name  with  branches  in  the.  larger 
cities.  He  was  a  supporter  of  many  inventions 
including  those  of  Edison;  was  identified  with 
many  corporations  and  was  widely  known  as 
a  man  of  philanthropic  tendencies.  He  built 
Saint  Christina's  Home  for  Children  at  Sara- 
toga and  did  much  to  restore  the  popularity  of 
the  springs  there.  He  was  killed  m  a  railroad 
accident. 

TRASKITBS,  the  eariy  designation  of  the 
Sabbatarian  Puritans,  an  English  sect  The  title 
was  derived  from  John  Trask,  of  Somerset- 
shir^  who  about  1617  became  a  preacher  in 
Lonaon,  Trask  enjoined  upon  his  followers  a 
fast  of  three  successive  days,  saying  that  with 
the  third  day's  fast  they  would  attain  the  state 
of  justified  saints;  enforced  the  performance  of 
all  things  according  to  the  law  of  Scripture; 
required  that  Sunday  be  observed  with  a  strict- 
ness equal  to  that  with  which  the  Jews  ob- 
served the  Sabbath;  eventually  made  Saturday 
the  day  to  be  observed  thus,  this  feature  be- 
coming distinctive  of  the  sect ;  and  establisheii 
several  ceremonial  customs.  In  1634  the  com- 
mission for  ecclesiastical  causes  included 
•Traskists"  among  the  "separatists,  novelists 
and  sectaries'  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the 
authorities.  Trask  was  haled  before  the  Star 
chamber,  and  put  in  the  pillory.  Later,  he  is  ' 
said  to  hare  recanted,  though  it  is  also  re- 
corded that  before  his  death  he  became  an 
Antinomian.  The  Traskites  perhaps  also  as- 
sumed the  title  Separatists  (q.v.).  The  modern 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  represent  ihe  Sab- 
batarian views  of  the  Traskites. 

TRASS,  a  trachytic  tuff  from  the  Etfel  dis- 
trict, which  is  used  on  the  Rhine  for  hydraulic 

TRAUTWINB,  trowt'wln,  John  Cr«MOD, 
American  civil   engineer:    b.    Phihdelphia,   20 
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March  1810;  d.  there,  14  Sept  1883.  He  entered 
the  office  of  William  Strickland,  a  leading 
engineer  and  architect  of  Philadelphia,  ii 


of  the  Penn  Township  Bank,  assisted  in  the  coit- 
struction  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  Other 
public  buildings,  and  in  1831  became  civil  en- 
gineer  on  the  Columbia  Railroad.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  railroad  engineering  until  1842,  and  iu 
1844-49  was  associate  engineer  with  G.  it. 
Totten  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal  del 


ith  Totten  in  making  the  surveys  for  the 
Panama  Railroad.  He  was  later  occupied  in  a 
survey  of  the  harbor  of  Arecibo,  Porto  Rico, 
and  in  railroad  surveying  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
went  to  Honduras  in  1857  to  survey  the  route 
for  an  interoceanic  railroad,  and  in  1858  he  ex- 
amined the  harbor  of  Montreal  and  planned  for 
that  city  a  system  of  docks.  He  retired  from 
active  business  after  1864,  thou(^  he  continued 


.  standard,  is  reissued  at  short  intervals, 
and  is  popularly  called  'Trautwine.' 

~  TRAVANCORE,  Iriv-an-kor',  India,  a  na- 
tive slate  in  the  province  of  Madras,  occupy- 
ing the  exireme  southwestern  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula;  area,  7,594  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  well  watered,  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Coco  and  areca-nuts,  pepper,  tea  and  coffee 
are  exported.  The  state  is  well  administered, 
and  both  elementary  and  higher  education  pro- 
vided for.  It  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
^61,000.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Hindu, 
and  ruled  by  a  raja.  Pop.  about  3,428,975, 
bein^  452  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  ex- 
cessively dense,  erven  for  India. 

TRAVELER'S  TREE,  an  arborescent 
plant  (Ravenala  madagascarienns)  helonging 
to  the  family  Mutaeea.  It  has  a  succulent  or 
woody  stem,  and  broad,  shining,  banana-like 
leaves,  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  They 
are  in  two  opposed  rows  and  in  one  plane,  and 
form  a  semi-circle  above  the  base  like  an  open 
fan,  with  ribs  many  feet  long.  The  Ravenala 
ig  a  vety  conspicuous  object  in  Madagascar,  its 
original  habitat,  and  usually  grows  in  clumps. 
Water  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  con- 
veyed down  the  channeled  petiole  to  reservoirs 
in  the  excavated  basal  sheaths,  whence  the 
thirsty  traveler  can  obtain  a  refreshing  liquid 
even  in  the  driest  seasons.  It  is  othnwise  a 
very  useful  plant  since  the  leaves  are  service- 
able in  house-building,  as  thatch,  partition,  and 
even  in  making  wahs.  The  hard,  external 
ootex  is  stripped  off,  beaten  fiat  and  used  for 
flooring.  The  green  leaves  do  duty  also  as 
wrapp)ng-«aper,  rain- sheds,  table-cloths  and 
dishes,  and  when  folded  properly,  as  spoons  or 
drinking  vessels.  The  large  flowers  are  in  a 
spathe,  and  are  racemose,  maturing  into  woody 
capsules,  enclosing  seeds  that  are  edible  and 
have  a  pulpy  and  lacerate  blue  aril  yielding  an 
essential  oil. 

TRAVELER,  The.  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
'The  Traveler,  or  a  PrQSpect  of  Society,'   a 
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1764,  with  a  dedicadon  to  the  poets  brother, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith.  The  first  of  Gold- 
smith's works  to  attract  wide  attention,  it  went 
through  many  editions  and  was  pronounced  by 
Johnson  the  best  Knglish  poem  since  the  death 
of  Pope  The  theme  is  somewhat  aldn  to  that 
of  Johnson's  'Rasselas.'  From  a  point  of 
vantage  in  the  Alps  the  poet  lakes  survey  of 
the  nations  of  Europe,  asking  whidi  has  the 
greatest  share  of  happiness.  He  concludes  that 
each  govertmient  and  way  of  life  has  its  draw- 
backs 3G  well  as  its  advantages,  and  that  the 
"bliss  which  centres  in  the  mind"  may  be  at- 
tained as  well  tinder  one  system  as  another. 


The  successive  pictures  of  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  England  are  interesting  and  nicely  differ- 
eutiated.  "the  versification  is  smooth  and  grace. 
ful  and  the  expression  felicitous.  Es^cially 
pleasing  is  the  intimate  account  of  France, 
"ga>'  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease,* 
where  the  poet  himself  in  earlier  days  had 
piped  to  the  'sportive  choir."  Goldsmith's  mild 
political  convictions  appear  in  his  rather  un- 
convincing analysis  of  the  ills  of  British  free- 
dom; his  social  sympathy,  in  the  deprecation 
of  luxurv  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
English  landlords.  Consult  'Poetical  Works' 
(edited  by  A.  Dobson,  1906)  ;  Macautay,  essay 
on  Goldsmith,  ('Miscellaneous  Writings'), 
James  H.  Hahpord, 

TRAVELING  LIBRARIES.  A  traveling 
library  has  been  defined  as  'A  collection  of 
books  lent  for  stated  periods  by  a  central  li- 
brary to  a  branch  library,  club,  or  other  organ- 
ization or,  in  some  instances,  to  an  individual." 
The  chief  characteristics  from  which  it  derives 
its  name  are  its  temporary  location  in  the  place 
to  which  it  is  sent  and  the  implication  that  any 
traveling  library  will  or  may  be  changed  for 
ethers. 

The  date  of  the  first  traveling  library  is  un- 
certain. Passing  by  the  itinerant  chapman  and 
ball  ad- seller,  the  religious  colporteur  and  the 
ramp  library  of  Napoleon  I  listed  in  Botlr- 
rienne's  'Memoires,'  the  "Circulating  schools" 
of  Wales,  promoted  in  1730  by  Griffith  Jones, 
and  the  later  similar  schools  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  the  High- 
lands and  the  Scottish  islands  may  be  noted  as 
forerunners  of  educational  extension  and  its 
logical  corollary,  traveling  libraries.  The  first 
really  practicable  traveling  library  plan  seems 
to  have  been  started  by  Samuel  Brown  in  East 
Lothian.  Scotland,  in  1817,  though  it  is  stated 
that  the  principle  had  been  used  with  some 
Scottish  pari.sh  libraries  as  early  as  18!0.  Brown 
procured  200  selected  volumes  "about  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  of  a  moral  and  religious 
tendency,  while  the  remainder  comprised  books 
of  travel,  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts  and 
popular  sciences.*  Four  libraries  of  SO  vol- 
umes each  were  stationed  in  Aberlady,  Sal  ton, 
Tyninghame  and  Gawald,  In  20  years  these  li- 
braries had  increased  to  3,850  volumes,  dis- 
tributed through  47  villages.  Jean  Frederic 
Obcrlin  is  said  to  have  founded  itinerant  libra- 
ries in  his  parish  of  Waldbach  in  the  Vosges- 
Mountains  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  East 
Lothian  libraries  were  established.  Both  of 
these  early  plans  barely  survived  their  founders. 


A  successful  syaem  of  traveling  libraries 
was  begun  by  the  public  library  of  Melbourne 
in  1860.  Oxford  University  in  1878  and  Cam- 
bridge University  soon  after  began  to  send  out 
traveling  libraries  as  an  aid  to  their  university 


Traveiinc  LibnrieB  in  America.— The 
American  lyceimi  movement  demonstrated  the 
need  of  libraries  to  conserve  the  results  of  its 
work.  'Itinerating  libraries"  and  a  county  sys- 
tem of  traveling  libraries  were  proposed  as 
early  as  1831.  In  1848,  the  American  Seaman's 
Fnend  Society  bcKan  to  furnish  libraries  to 
American  sh^is,  afterward  extending  its  work 
to  naval  hospitals  and  life-saving  stations.  The 
United  States  government  has  supphed  simibr 
libraries  to  lighthouses.  These  were  exchanged 
frequently.  The  first  general  American  travel- 
ing libraries  supported  by  public  funds  were 
authorized  by  the  New  York  State  legislature 
in  1892.  The  first  library  was  sent  out 
by  the  New  York  State  Library  in  February 
1893.  iBeginning  with  10  libraiies  of  100 
volumes  each  the  circulation  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  was  2,400  volumes.  This  increased 
in  1918-19  to  a  total  circulation  of  43,958  vol- 
umes sent  out  in  1,099  difTerent  collections,  with 
a  total  stock  of  100,641  volumes.  Michigan  and 
Montana  enacted  traveling-library  legislation  in 
1895  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  in  1896. 

Virtually  every  State  library  commission  now 
maintains  a  traveling  library  system  for  the  li- 
braries of  its  own  Stale.  The  work  of  the 
traveling  libraries  section  of  the  Educational 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
the  .more  highly  organized  form  of  this  work  in 
the  State  commissions.  This  division  will  send 
traveling  libraries  "to  any  place  in  New  York 
State,  preference  being  given  to  places  where 
it  is  difficult  to  provide  good  books  for  free  cir- 
culation." The  State  pays  all  transportation 
charges  (other  tban  local  cartage).  Seven  dif- 
ferent types  of  traveling  libraries  are  provided: 
(1)  Libraries  for  general  readers;  (2)  libraries 
for  public  schools,  to  supplement  the  school  li- 
braries but  not  to  provide  supplemental? 
readers  or  textbooks ;  (3)  libraries  for  smalt 
public  libraries,  to  supplement  local  library  col- 
lections where  library  funds  are  scanty;  (4)  li- 
braries for  children;  (5)  libraries  for  foreign- 
ers, in  several  foreign  languages ;  (6)  libraries 
for  study  clubs,  granges,  private  schools,  Sun- 
day schools,  churches,  etc.;  (7)  house  libraries 
for  the  individual  or  the  single  family,  prefer- 
ably in  rural  homes. 

When  the  books  in  these  libraries  are  avail- 
able to  all  members  of  a  community  no  fee  is 
charged  for  the  first  25  volumes.  In  the  case 
of  restricted  use  (as  in  classes  6  and  7)  a  small 
fee  is  charged.  Small  fees  arc  also  charged 
for  volumes  in  excess  of  25.  The  period  of 
lean  is  from  three  months  (in  the  case  of 
house  libraries)  to  one  year  (in  case  of  schools 
and  study  clubs).  The  collections  are  of  two 
types:  fixed  and  open  shelf.  The  former  are 
lent  as  a  unit  and  the  borrower  is  allowed  no 
substitutions  for  titles  on  the  list.  The  latter 
are  selected  from  the  general  collection  of  the 
extension  department  to  meet,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  specific  desires  of  the  organization  or 
Krson  borrowing  the  library.  The  fixed  col- 
:tion  is  more  economical  as  it  ensures  the  ilEC 
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of  the  whole  collection:  the  open  shelf  coUec- 
tion  is  more  flexible  and,  therefore,  more  satis- 
factory to  most  people.  The  tendency  is  to- 
ward the  open  shelf  collection. 

The  l^rge  city  libraries  maintain  similar 
sTstcms.  Their  "deposit  stations"  are  essen- 
tially traveling  library  collections.  In  addition, 
smaller  collections  of  books  are  sent  to  dubs, 
schcols,  organized  societies,  police  and  tire  sta- 
tions and  many  other  types  of  organizations. 
The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  which 
had  for  several  years  supplied  trdveling  libra- 
ries to  schools,  in  1897  estabUshed  a  traveling; 
library  de^rtnient.  This,  which  is  now  the  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, in  1918  sent  out  46,402  volumes  to  417 
agencies.  The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  be- 
gan its  traveling  library  work  in  1896.  A  typi- 
cal example  of  ihe  use  of  traveling  library 
books  is  seen  in  the  Saint  Louis  Public  Library 
which  reports  a  circulation  of  240,8S3  volumes 
ill  the  fiscal  year  1918-19. 

An  interesting  variant  of  the  trave&ng  li- 
brary IS  the  booK-viragDn  or  automobile  wbidi 
idelivcrs  books  along  definite  routes  radiating 
from  some  library  centre.  The  pioneer  book- 
wagon  in  the  United  Smtes  was  Started  in  Apiil 
1905  by  Miss  Maty  L.  Titcomb  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Free  Library  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.  The  Connecticut  Public  Library  Commit- 
tee and  the  Delaware  State  Library  Commis- 
iian  have  also  maintained  book-wagons.  Book- 
wagons  have  also  been  used  in  paits  of  Wis- 
consin. A  local  book  delivery  automobile  lias 
recently  betn  put  into  service  by  the  Endicott 
(N.  Y.)  Free  Library.  To  some  extent  rural 
mail  delivery  wagons  have  been  used  for 
traveling  library  purposes  but  the  possibilities 
in  this  direction  are  capable  of  much  greater 
development. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  traveling  libraries  on  a  com- 
Biercial  basis.  The  best  known  of  these,  the 
Eociklover's  Library  and  the  Tabard  Inn  Library, 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1900  and  1902  re- 
spectively, were  measurably  successful  for  some 

Educational  Significance  of  the  Travdios 
LibraiT-—  The  traveline  library  idea  has  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  the  small 
collection  of  books  changed  frequently  is  known 
in  many  places  in  which  the  more  elaborate  pub- 
lic library  is  as  yel  unknown.  The  late  war  was 
instrumental  in  giving  the  idea  greater  promi- 
nence than  ever  before.  The  case  of  books  sup- 
plied by  the  Red  Cross,  the  American  Libraiy 
Association  or  other  relief  organizations  fol- 
lowed the  troops  into  the  trenches  as  well  as 
into  the  cam^  and  hospital  and  prison  camps. 
It  was  a  familiar  sight  on  every  war  vessel  or 
transport.  The  Germans  as  well  as  the  Allies 
were  quick  to  see  the  value  of  the  traveling  h- 
brary  in  maintaining  morale. 

The  great  advantages  of  the  traveling  library 
are  economy,  mobility  and  adaptability.  The 
collection  is  limited  to  books  definitely  chosen 
for  some  purpose.  The  obsolete  and  useless  are 
eliminated.  The  frequent  change  of  collections 
gives  each  group  or  community  receiving  the 
hbraries  access  to  the  volumes  in  all  the  groups. 
Books  on  timely  topics  or  those  needed  to  meet 
(Ganges  in  community  taste  can  in  this  way  be 
provided  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  traveling  li- 
brary can  be  put  into  the  home,  the  store,  the 


ited  to  any  one  place.  No  permanent 
building  or  s^pecial  assistant  is  needed  to  make  It 
give  fairly  satisfactory  service  if  intelligence  in 


selection  is  shown  by  the  library  which 
The  only  records  needed  are  tni 
lending  records. 


simplest  types 


The   traveling   library  is  of   special   si^ifi- 

cance  in  four  dinerent  directions;  in  providing 
the  rnral  population  and  special  organisations 
with  Ubrary  facilities,  in  aiding  the  rnral 
schools  to  keep  their  instruction  abreast  of  die 
times,  in  promoting  educational  extension  move- 
ments of  all  lands  and  in  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  permanent  libra- 
ries. The  town  and  village  libraries  aided  by 
the  county  hbrary  systems,  are  beginning  to  pro- 
vide much  more  adequate  library  service  for 
the  rural  population  than  formerly.  (See  Rural 
LiBSAMES}.  Nevertheless,  there  will  always  be 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  for 
which  the  traveling  library  will  furni^  tbe 
only  really  convenient  access  to  good  books. 
Even  the  proposed  extension  of  the  parcel  post 
service  for  library  books  at  reduced  rates  will 
supplement,  not  supersede,  the  larger  collection 
of  the  traveling  library.  The  factory  and  the 
machine  shop,  me  social  dub  and  the  fraternal 
organization  also  find  it  much  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  immediately  at  hand  a  small,  well- 
chosen  collection  of  books  changed  often 
enough  to  prevent  their  becoming  stale. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  changes  in  school 
curricula  and  the  modern  methods  of  teaching, 
most  of  which  imply  considerable  use  of  mate- 
rial outside  the  textbook,  are  making  the  school 
Ubrary  more  than  ever  an  essential  part  of  the 
well-equipped  school.  The  rural  and  small  town 
schools,  no  less  than  the  schools  in  the  large 
cities,  need  fresh  books  in  their  libraries.  In 
most  cases  the  funds  available  for  this  purpose 
are  inadequate.  The  traveling  libraiy  sent  by 
the  State  Library  Commission,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  or  other  central  agency, 
can  fill  this  need  better  and  at  less  expense  than 
the  local  school  board.  It  can  supply  the  books 
needed  to  supplement  the  standard  books,  the 
reference  books  and  the  supplemeniaiy  readers 
and  textbooks  which  the  school  must  have  as  a 
permanent  part  of  its  equipment.  In  many 
cases,  the  traveling  library  will  show  whether 
or  not  the  desired  book  is  really  needed  per- 
manently. The  value  of  the  traveling  library  is 
so  well  recognijed  by  teachers  that  practically  no 
central  distributing  agency  can  supply  the  demand 
made  by  the  schools  for  this  service.  In  many 
cities  {e.g.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Portland,  Ore.,  etc.),  the  pub- 
lic library  has  a  regularly  organized  system  of 
classroom  libraries,  changed  at  regular  inter- 
vals and  intended  to  supplement  the  school 
woric.    See  also  School  Libraries. 

Practically  every  well-devised  scheme  of  edu- 
cational exteniion,  whether  lyceum  movement, 
university  extension  centre,  study  club,  corre- 
spondence course,  Chautauqua  movement  or 
Sunday  school,  has  recognized  the  need  of  a 
small  library  to  conserve  and  amplify  the  re- 
sults of  the  instruction.  The  courses  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  have  rather  generally  tried  to  sell 
personal  collections  to  their  patrons.  Those 
without  commercial  intent  have  usually  seen  the 
need  of  larger,  more  flexible  collections,  avail- 
able to  all  taking  the  extension  work  and  sub- 
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ieet  to  changes   frequent  enough   —    

varicW.  The  traveling  library  has  defflonstrated 
its  value  in  these  cases.  It  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  educational  work  to  be  varied  in  subject. 
It  has  enabled  the  ambitious  student  to  go  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  lecture  or  the  pre- 
scribed textbook.  It  has  made  true  Carlyle's 
oft-<iuoted  statement,  'The  true  university  of 
these  days  is  a  collection  of  boolcs.' 

The  development  of  traveling  library  sys- 
tems has  in  most  cases  been  followed  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  public  libraries  or  the 
further  development  of  those  already  estab- 
lished. The  advantages  of  the  traveling  libranr 
are  so  manifest  under  such  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions that  State  legislatures  have  rather  gen- 
erally been  willing  to  make  some  appropriations 
for  their  establishment  and  suroort.  The  trav- 
eling library  implies  a  central  administrative 
agency.  This  has  required  the  formation  of  a 
State  Library  Commission  or  a  similar  body 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  traveling  li- 
brary work.  The  traveling  library,  when  intelti- 
ETitly  used,  has  generally  shown  the  need  of 
rger,  more  stable  collections  of  books  than  the 
library  commission  could  supply.  The  logical 
result  has  been  an  agitation,  by  the  study  club, 
the  school  or  the  other  organization  using  the 
'  traveling  library,  for  a  permanent  public  library. 
Many  of  the  smaller  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  originated  in  this  way.  The 
■County  system"  has  been  the  result  as  well  as 
tile  cause  of  traveling  libraries.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association's  war 
service  libraries  deserves  special  mention. 
Up  to  1  Sept,  1919  the  association  had  given 
7w  collections  comprising  22,325  volumes  to 
reconstruction  units,  colleges,  universities 
and  other  permanent  organizations  in  nearly  20 
of  the  present  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
These  collections  are  composed  of  books 
formerly  used  in  the  traveling  libraries 
furnished  the  army,  the  navy  and  the  marine 
corps  through  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  other  relief  agencies. 

Complete  statistics  of  traveling  libraries  are 
rather  difficult  to  obtain.  As  previouslj;  inti- 
mated, virlually  every  State  library  Commission, 
every  lai^e  pubhc  library,  many  extension 
departments  of  universities  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  commcrdal  corporations  main- 
tain them.  Different  methods  of  calculating  cir- 
culation and  diJferent  interpretations  of  the 
term  "traveling  hbraries'  further  comphcate  the 
matter.  The  more  important  original  sources 
are  indicated  in  the  appended  bibliography. 

Bibliography. —  Many  references  are  in- 
cluded in  Cannons,  H.  G.  T.,  "Bibliography  of 
Library  Economy'  (London  1910),  and  in  "Li- 
brary Worl^  Cumulated'  (Minneapolis  1912). 
Current  statistics  of  State  systems  are  included 
in  the  'League  of  Library  Commissions  Hand- 
book' and  in  the  bulletins  of  the  various  com- 
missions. Statistics  of  city  systems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  individual  libraries. 
For  the  early  history  of  the  movement  consult 
Brown.  Samuel,  'Some  Account  of  Itinerating 
Libraries  and  their  Founder'  (Edinbur^  18S6) ; 
Brown,  Wm.,  "Memoir  Relative  to  Itinerating 
Libraries*  (Edinburgh  1836;  reprinted  New 
York  1836) ;  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  'Study  clubs:  annual  report  1897'  (Al- 
bany 1S98;  Extensiop  Eulleiia  23);  "Libraries 


and  University  Extension'  (Albatiy  1892;  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  4) ;  Dewey,  Melvil,  and  Aveiy, 
Myrtilla,  "Traveling  Libraries'  (Albany  1901; 
Home  Education  Bulletin  40);  and  Adams, 
H.  B.,  "Public  Libraries  and  Popular  Educa- 


Hutchins,  F.  A,,  'Traveling  Libraries'  (Boston 
1902;  American  Library  Association,  Library 
Tract  3)  ;  Bulbdc,  Edna  D.,  "Management  of 
Traveling  Libraries'  (Boston  1907;  American 
Library  Association  Library  Handbook  3) ; 
Eastman,  Linda  A,,  'Branch  Libraries  and 
other  Distributing  Agencies'  (Chicago  1911 ; 
American  Library  Association  Manual,  chap. 
XV),  Koch,  T,  W,,  'Books  in  the  War' 
(Boston  1919)  describes  the  traveling  library 
service  of  the  different  countries  in  the  World 
War. 

Frank  K,  Walter, 
Vice-Director,  New  York  Stale  Library  School. 

TRAVELING  SIDEWALK,  a  transpor- 
tation system  consisting  of  movable,  parallel, 
continuous  platforms  to  carry  passengers  from 
one  point  to  another.  They  were  first  practi- 
cally tested  at  the  World's  Cx>lumbian  Exposi- 
tion in  Chicago  in  1893  and  since  then  success- 
fully installed  in  Berlin.  The  sidewalk  built 
for  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  was  over 
three  miles  long  and  consisted  of  three  parallel 
platforms,  the  outer  one  being  stationary,  the 
next  having  a  speed  of  four  kilometers  and  the 
inner  one  a  speed  of  eight  kilometers  per  hour. 
With  these  speeds  it  was  found  to  be  very  easy 
to  Step  from  one  to  the  other  at  any  point  The 
system  is  excellent  and  practicable,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  only  the  opposition  of 
existing  traction  interests  prevents  its  adoption 
in  a  number  of  large  cities.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  build  them  for  3,  6,  9  and  12-miIe 
speeds  and  to  place  seats  on  the  speediest  plat- 
form and  run  it  under  cover.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  will  carry  more  people  at  less  cost 
in  a  congested  territory  than  any  other  system. 

TRAVELING  STAIRWAY.  See  Esca- 
lator. 

TRAVERS,    Jerome    Dunstan,    American 

Eall  champion:  b.  Montdair,  N,  J,,  18S7.  He 
eld  the  championship  of  New  York  for  live 
years  and  of  New  Jersey  for  three  years  and 
won  the  national  amateur  title  for  six  years  in 
succession  (I907-13),  finally  losing  it  to  Ouimet 
ui  1914.  In  1915  he  won  the  national  open  title. 
Author  of  'Travers'  Go\i  Book'  (1913)  and 
"The  Winning  Shot'    (1915). 

TRAVKRS,  Morris  William,  English  sd- 
entist:  b,  London,  1872.  He  was  educated  at 
University  College,  London,  and  in  France. 
Returning  to  his  home  school  he  taught  there 
until  1903;  was  professor  in  chemistry  at  Bris- 
tol and  finally  became  director  of  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Science  at  Bangalore  (1906-14). 
He  specialized  in  the  study  of  gases  ai  a  low 
temperature  and  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  the  subject,  notably  "The  Attainment 
of  Very  Low  Temperatures'    (1904). 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  Mich.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Grand  Traverse  County,  on  Grand 
Traverse  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Michigan,  on 
the  Pert  Uarquette,  the  Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
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at 


diana,  and  the  Manistee  and  Northeastern  rail- 
roads, about  145  miles  north  of  Grand  Rapidj 
and  about  60  miles  northeast  of  Manistee.  Tra- 
verse City  is  in  an  agricultural  and  fruit-grow- 
ing region.  TTie  excellent  harbor  gives  the  city 
shipping  advantages  to  all  the  lake  ports.  The 
city  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing 
and  is  especially  known  for  its  production  ol 
oval  wood  dishes  and  corn  starch.  Other  manu- 
factures are  flooring,  fruit  baskets,  sash  and 
doors,  interior  finishings,  wagons  and  sleigfas. 
farm  implements,  flour,  leather,  lumber  and 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  TTie  city 
lias  three  banks  with  a  combined  capital  of 
^10,000.  The  Northern  Michigan  Insane  Asy- 
lum is  located  here.  The  dty  has  a  high  school 
and  five  ward  schools,  municipal  buildings,  a 
public  library  and  churches  o!  all  denomina- 
tions. Traverse  City  was  settled  in  1852  and 
became  a  city  in  1896.  It  is  goverried  by  a 
mayor  and  a  council  of  10  elected  every  two 
years.     Pop.  14,000. 

TRAVERTINE,  calcareous  sinter  or 
chemically  precipitated  calcic  carbonate,  gen- 
erally from  streams  or  lakes,  the  waters  of 
wbidi  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  lime  in 
solution.  It  either  encrusts  vegetable  or  in- 
organic matter,  or  forms  a  loose  more  or  less 
porous  or  spongy  mass  on  the  surface  of  ledges. 
It  is  much  used  in  Italy  for  building  stone.  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome  being  constructed  of  it;  the 
outer  walls  of  the  Colosseum  also  exhiUt 
travertine.     See  Sinteb. 

TRAVIS,  Wintam  Bwrett,  American  sol- 
dier; b,  Conecuh  County,  Ala.,  1811;  d.  near 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  6  March,  1836.  He  was 
admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1830,  practised  law  at 
Claiborne,  Ala.,  and  in  1832  removed  to  Texas, 
where  he  soon  after  took  up  arms  in  the  strug- 
gle for  Texan  independence.  The  old  mission 
station  of  San  Antonio  de  Valerio  had  been 
converted  into  a  fort  named  the  Alamo  (q.v.) 
and  Travis  was  in  command  of  it  with  a  garri- 
son of  140  men.  when,  on  23  Feb.  1&36,  Santa 
Anna  attacked  him  with  a  force  of  4,000  Mexi- 
cans. The  garrison  defended  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  man  for  10  days,  though  the  only 
teinforcement  which  reached  them  was  one  of 
32  men.  A  breach  was  finally  made  in  the  wall 
and  in  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle 
which  ensued  the  entire  force  of  Texans,  with 
the  exception  of  Travis  and  four  of  his  men, 
were  killed.  The  survivors  were  taken  pris- 
oners and  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Santa 
Anna.  The  inodent  forms  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  stories  in  American  history,  and  the 
object  of  Travis,  to  engage  the  Mexicans  for 
a  iuflicient  period  to  enable  General  Houston 
to  oiganize  his  army,  was  accomplished  when 
six  weeks  later  the  Texans  met  and  over- 
whelmed Santa  Anna  at  San  Jadnto,  rallying 
with  the  war-cry  'Remember  the  Alamol*  Cot^ 
suit  AmeHa  Barr,  'Remember  the  Alamo.' 

TRAWLING,  a  European  mode  of  fish- 
ii«,  very  common  in  some  European  waters,  in 
which  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  large  bag  70  to 
100  feet  long,  narrowing  to  the  closed  end^  is 
dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
momn  or  wide  end  of  the  net  (in  the  'beam 
trawl')  is  kept  open  liy  a  beam,  at  (he  ends  of 
which  are  attached  the  ends  of  the  rope  by 
which  the  net  is  dragged  along.    In  the  "otter 


trawl,*  which  has  largely  superseded  the  beam 
trawl,  there  is  no  beam  and  the  mouth  is  kept 
open  chiefly  by  two  boards  that  rest  edgewise 
on  the  bottom  and  are  spread  out  diagonally 
bjf  wire  ropes  attached  to  them  and  connected 
with  the  trawKng  vessel.  In  the  narrow,  closed 
end  of  the  net  the  fish  are  collected  and  lest 
they  should  escape  there  is  usually  an  inside  net 
opening  backward.  This  mode  of  fishing  is 
practised  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  seas 
round  the  British  Islands,  especially  in  the 
North  Sea,  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  fish  except 
herring  and  mackerel.  Cod,  whiting  and  other 
white-fish  are  taken  in  this  way  in  large  num- 
bers and  some  kinds  of  flat-fish,  as  soleSL  can 
scarcely  be  taken  in  any  other  manner,  lliere 
are  many  small  steam-vessels  engaged  in  this 
industry,  which  largely  developed  in  recent 
years,  tmt  was  lai^ely  crippled  by  the  Great 
War.  The  method  is  often  objected  to  as  de- 
strojdng  fish  spawn  aitd  ullimateljr  tending  to 
injure  the  productiveness  of  the  fishing-grounds, 
but  except,  perhaps,  as  regards  certain  localities, 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusively  proved. 
However,  it  has  been  prohibited  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  shores  and  is  not  practised 
in  the  American  fisheries. 

TREACLE.  See  Sugar  Gbowing  ams 
Sugar  Making. 

TREADMILL,  originally  a  mill  operated 
by  man  power,  later  adopted  as  a  means  of 
punishment,  consisting  of  a  large  wheel,  about 
20  or  25  feet  wide,  with  steps  on  its  external 
surface^  upon  which  the  workers  or  criminals 
stand  in  the  position  of  walking  up-stairs. 
Their  weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion  aiid  they 
maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  posture  by 
means  of  a  horiiontal  bar  fixed  above  them, 
on  which  they  rest  their  hands,  but  they  have 
to  keep  on  climbing,  climbing,  until  tbe  weary 
task  is  ended.  The  power  thus  obtained  may 
be  applied  to  operate  any  convenient  machinery. 
The  treadmill  is  the  invention  of  Sir  William 
Cubit  and  was  introduced  into  the  prisons  of 
Great  Britain  about  1820.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally  abolished. 

TREADWBLL,  Auon  Lawia,  American 
zooIogiBi:  b,  Readiitg,  Conn.,  1866l  He  was 
educated  at  Wesleyan  University  and  at  the 
Universi^  of  Chicago,  at  the  last  of  which  he 
took  the  Fh.D.  decree  in  1898.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  coology  at  the  Miami  Univeruty 
(1891-1900) ;  was  professor  of  biology  at  Vas- 
sar  College  (1900-14)  and  afterward  was  pro- 
fessor of  zoolo^  at  the  latter  institution.  He 
was  instructor  tn  marine  biology  at  the  gov- 
ernment laboratory  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
(1898-1906).  He  has  written  a  number  of 
articles  on  embryology  and  kindred  topics. 

TREADWELL,  trirf'w«I,  Daniel,  Ameri- 
can inventor:  b.  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1791;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  27  Feb.  1872.  His  inventions 
include  a  machine  for  making  wood  screws,  a 
power  printing-press,  a  system  of  turnouts  for 
single-track  railroads  and  a  machine  for  spin- 
ning hemp  for  cordage.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  invention  large  works  were  erected  in 
Boston  in  1831  and  several  years  later  he  fur- 
nished his  machines  to  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard.  He  filled  a  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment for  12  six-pounder  cannon  made  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel  by  an  improved  method 
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of  Iu5  devinns.  This  invention  was  secured 
by  patent  in  the  United  States  and  England, 

and  anticipated  by  at  least  18  years  the  Arm- 
strone  gun  formed  upon  the  same  plan  with 
additional  features.  In  1822  he  established  and 
conducted,  in  connection  with  Johu  Ware,  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,  and 
during  1834-45  he  was  Rum for^  professor  at 
Harvard.  He  pubUshed  'The  Relations  of 
Science  to  the  Useful  Arts'  (1855) ;  <0n  the 
Construction  of   Hasped  Cannon*    (1864). 

TREADWBLL,  Frederick  Pearson,  Swiss 
chemist:  b.  New  Hainpshire,  1857,  but  went 
abroad  while  still  young  and  took  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Heidelberg  in  1878.  In  1883  he  went 
lo  Switzerland  to  become  assistant  in  the  tech- 
nical school  at  Ziirich  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  1894.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  'Handbook  of  Analytical  Chemistry*  {2 
vols.),  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages  and  is  used  as  a  textbook  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

TREASON.  Treason  is  the  highest  crime 
known  to  society,  and  traitors  by  the  law  of 
every  country  are  liable  to  the  severest  punish- 
ment. It  is  a  crime  directed  against  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  itself  and  is.  therefore, 
regarded  as  peculiarly  odious.  The  ancient 
common  law  of  England  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween petit  treason  and  hiph  treason;  thus  it 
was  petit  treason  for  a  wife  to  kill  her  hus- 
band or  a  servant  his  master;  it  was  hi^ 
treason  for  a  subject  to  kill  or  attempt  to  kill 
the  king  or  queen  or  to  levy  war  against  the 
Idng  or  adhere  to  his  enemies.  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  never  introduced  into  American 
law.  Here,  what  was  known  as  petit  treason 
was  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  murder. 
In  England  in  early  times  judges  somei' 
declared  o&enscs  to  be  treasonable  which 
rot  so  in  fact.  This  was  known  as  cons 
live  treason.  To  remove  this  abuse  Parlia- 
ment enacted  during  the  reiga  of  Edward  III 
■he  famous  Statute  of  Treasons,  which  defined 
the  offense  of  treason  under  seven  heads,  the 
third  of  which  was  levying  war  against  the  king 
and  the  fourth  of  which  was  aahcring  to  his 
enemies  and  pving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
preferring  not  to  leave  to  Congress  or  the 
courts  the  power  to  define  the  offense  incorpo- 
rated in  the  text  of  the  Constitution  itself 
(Art.  Ill,  sec.  3)  the  definition  of  treason. 
This  section  declares  that  'Treason  against  the 
United  Stales  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court."  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  definition  embodies  parts  three  and  four 
of  the  Statute  of  Edward  HI  but  does  not 
embrace  the  other  parts  of  the  statute.  The 
word  °only"  in  the  definition,  said  Chief  Jus- 
tice Chase,  was  intended  to  exclude  from  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  new  republic  the 
odious  doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Under 
this  definition  only  two  classes  of  acts  are  trea- 
sonable :  levying  war  a^insl  the  United  States 
and  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  The  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted 
the  first  part  of  the  definition  to  mean  that  in 
order  to  constitute  treason  there  must  be  an 


actual  levying  of  war,  that  is,  there  must  be  a 

body  of  men  actually  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose. 
When  this  condition  exists  all  those  who  per- 
fom  any  part,  however  minute  or  however 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who  are 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy  are 
to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  if  there  is 
an  actual  assemblage  for  this  purpose  it  is  not 
necessary  that  actual  violence  should  take  place 
in  order  to  make  the  assemblage  treasonable. 
The  Federal  courts  have  even  held  that  an 
insurrection  of  armed  men,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  suppress  the  excise  a£Gces  and  to  pre- 
vent by  force  and  intimidation  the  execution  of 
an  act  of  Congress  was  levying  war  and  as 
such  was  treason.  It  is  more  difficult  to  state 
the  elements  of  the  crime  of  "adhering  to  their 
enemies,  ^ving  them  aid  and  comfort.'  Mr. 
Justice  Fieid  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  during  the  American  Civil  War  charged 
a  grand  jury  that  "Whenever  overt  acts  have 
been  committed  which,  in  their  natural  conse- 
quences, if  successful,  would  encourage  and 
advance  the  interests  of  the  rebellion,  in  judg- 
ment of  law  aid  and  comfort  are  given.* 

In  the  recent  case  of  Sir  Roger  Casement 
in  England  it  was  said  in  the  indictment  that 
'if  a  British  subject  commits  an  act  which 
weakens  or  tends  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
king  and  of  the  country  to  resist  or  lo  attack 
the  enemies  of  the  king  and  the  country,  that 
is  in  law  the  giving  of  aid  to  and  comfort  to  the 

Among  the  specific  acts  vrfiich  have  been 
held  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  phrase 
quoted  above  arc  the  selling  of  goods  to  and 
buying  goods  from  the  enemy  government  or 
its  agents  or  forces;  the  communication  of 
information  to  him  with  the  pui^se  of  aiding 
him;  joining  or  offering  to  jom  his  forces; 
delivering  up  of  prisoners  to  him ;  trading  with 
the  enemy  under  certain  circumstances;  acts 
which  lend  and  are  designed  to  defeat,  ob- 
slrucl  or  weaken  our  own  arms;  advising,  in- 


tion  the  testimony  of  at  least  t 
the  overt  act  is  necessary  to  convict.  An  "overt* 
act  is  one  which  is  of  a  character  susceptible 
of  clear  proof  and  not  one  which  rests  on  mere 
inference  or  conjecture.  But  an  overt  act  may 
consist  of  words  as  well  as  deeds  and  while  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  act  is  neces- 
sary to  convict,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  intention.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
treasonable  act  should  have  been  successfully 
performed.  Thus  the  purchasing  of  a  vessel, 
guns  and  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  in  aid  of  a  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  has  been  held  to  be  a  treasonable  acL 
Although  treason  is  popularly  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  allegiance  it  is  now  well  settled  that 
an  alien  as  well  as  a  citizen  may  commit  trea- 
son, since  if  domiciled  in  the  country  he  owes 
it  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance  in  return 
for  the  protection  which  he  receives.  Although 
the  Constitution  defines  treason  it  does  not 
prescribe  the  punishment  but  confers  that  power 
on  Congress,  subject  to  the  condition  that  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted.  This  limitation  as  to  pun- 
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iriwmt  was  iatended  to  prelnbft  the  un^t 
early  practice  in  England  of  cutdnK-  oS  the 
ri^t  heirs  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  tfaitor. 
Under  die  proroioii  of  the  ComMiniboii  tfaij 
piopeily  of  th«  traitor  may  be  confiscsLtcd  onty 
danog  bi>  hfedBe;  t^on  bit  deadi  his  prop- 
erty  rerettt  to  his  bwful  bars.  In  1.790  Con- 
groB  provided  that  any  person  convicted  of 
treaaoB  shonld  suffer  death  but  the  statutes 
as  revised  in  1909  proyide  that  the  court  in  its 
discretion  aaay  anbititute  impmonttient  at  hard 
labm:  for  not  less  than  6ve  years  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  tlOfiOO. 

Jaues  W.  Gaurb, 
Profeuor  of  PoHtic»l  Seitnce,  Uimtrnty  of 
IlliHoit. 
TRBASURK  ISLAND,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  earliest  novel,  is  a  vi\dd  tale  of 
pirates,  adventure  and  buried  treasure  that 
brought  the  author  his  first  taste  of  popular 
applause.     Franldy  designed  for  boys,  its  ap- 

Eeal  to  younger  readers  was  as  immediate  as  it 
as  proved  enduring;  yet  distinguished  men 
»ai  up  late  to  finish  it;  Andrew  Lang  spent  over 
it  'several  hours  of  immitigaled  bhss,*  and 
wrote,  This  is  the  Idnd  of  stuff  a  fellow 
wants,  I  don't  know,  except  Tom  Sawyer  and 
tbc  Odyssey,  that  I  ever  liked  any  romance  so 
well.'  The  story  was  written  and  read  a 
diapter  at  a  time  for  the  entertainment  of 
Stevenson's  stepson,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  then  a 
12-year  old  schoolboy,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
a  rainy  vacation,  and  grew  out  of  a  map  that 
the  author  had  drawn  and  labeled  "Treasure 
Island*  Stevenson  himself  says,  "As  I  pored 
opon  my  map  of  Treasure  Island,  the  future 
characters  of  the  book  began  to  appear  there 
visibly  among  imaginary  woods;  and  their 
brown  faces  and  bright  weapons  peeped  out 
upon  me  from  unexpected  quarters,  as  tbey 
passed  to  and  fro,  fighting  and  huntint;  treasure, 
on  these  few  square  inches  of  a  flat  projection." 
The  story  appeared  serially  1S81-&2,  in  Voung 
Folks,  as  'The  Sea  Coo^>  taking  chat  name 
from  the  more  peaceful  vocation  of  its  splendid 
VillaiiL  *Long  John  Silver.*  The  permanent 
title.  'Treasure  Island,'  was  given  to  the  tale 
on  its  publication  as  a  book  in  December  1883. 
It  has  been  widely  translated  and  successfully 
dramatized. 

Abthuk  Guitermam. 
TREASURE  TROVE,  in  EngUsh  law,  a 
name  given  any  coin,  ^Id  or  silv^  plate,  or 
bidUon  found  bidden  in  the  earth  or  other 
prtv^te  place.  In  Great  Britain  such  treasure 
belongs  to  the  Crown  and  any  person  finding  it 
is  bound  to  give  information  ot  the  fact  to  the 
officers  of  the  Crown.  Failing  to  do  so  he  is 
liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  Crown,  on 
having  treasure  trove  delivered  up  to  it,  is  in 
the  hatut  of  payiag  to  the  fiader  its  full  value, 
in  order  that  persons  may  not  be  induced  to 
conceal  such  discoveries  with  a  view  to  the 
profit,  wberdiy  many  iuereeting  remains  of 
aatifuity  tni^  be  lost  The  tetm  is  not  often 
used  in  the  United  States  and  has  not  any 
technical  legal  meaning. 

TKBASURY,  The  LitUe  (<II  Tesorefto'), 
an  allegory  in  Aymcd  heptasyllabic  couplets, 
was  wntten  probably  in  126Z  and  not  later  tiian 
1266  by  the  Italian  scholar  Bmnetto  LatJni 
during  his  sta^  in  Prance.  This  early  medieevat 
fOtOK  oaf  of  the  oldest  s^cimcns  of  (taliai) 


and  can  be  considered  an  abridged  Italian  pre- 
liminary  draft  intended  for  a  less  cultured 
public.  The  immediate  inspiration  of  tbe 
'Tcsorelto'  was  tbe  first  fart  of  tbe  famonB 
contouporary  French  allegory.  'Le  n>man  de  la 
rose.'  In  his  compilation  wnicb  contains  not 
quite  3,000  bnes,  Brunetio  on  his  rHum  from 


(1260).  Saddened  by  this  news  from  his 
town,  he  loses  his  way  in  a  forest  where  he 
encounters  Nature  represented  as  a  sovereign 
deity  who  undertakes  his  guidance  and  instruc' 
tion.  Then  follows  a  ^^cal  medieval  allegory 
with  tbe  usual  personification  of  tbe  various 
virtues,  etc.  Saved  by  Ovid  from  Pleasure 
(Love),  Brunetto  enters  Montpellier,  confesses 
to  a  friar,  changes  bis  mode  of  Kfe,  then  con- 
tinues his  journey  and  reaches  Uount  Olympus 
where  he  engages  in  converse  with  Ptolemv. 
Tbe  poem  breaks  oft  just  as  the  philosopher  is 
about  to  reply  in  prose.  Artistic  vahie  the  wot^ 
has  not.  Brunetto,  learned  and  scholarly  for 
his  time,  was  no  poet.  The  versification  is  of 
an  inferior  order.  As  Adolfo  Bartoli  well  puts 
it,  the  couplets  pass  by  like  a  procession 'of 
monks,  all  alike,  without  expression,  withont 
life.  There  is  no  characterization;  the  excess 
of  detail,  the  minuteness  of  portrayal  render 
the  figures  lifeless  abstractions.  The  value  of 
the  poem  lies,  however,  in  the  high  moral  tone 
that  pervades  the  work,  in  the  linguistic  sig- 
nificance of  this  old  example  of  Italian  verse, 
in  the  code  of  knightly  virtues  so  well  set  forth 
and  above  all  in  the  influence  over  later  writ- 
ers, in  particular,  Dante.  Consult  Sundby, 
Thor,  'DcUa  viu  e  delle  opere  di  Brunetto 
Laiini'  (Italian  edition,  Florence  1884);  Gas- 
pary,  Adolf,  'The  History  of  Early  Italian  Lit- 
erature* (English  trans,  by  H.  Oelsner,  Lon- 
don 1901);  Dole,  Nathkn  H.,  'A  Teacher  of 
Dante>  (New  York  1908).  A  critical  edition 
of  the  'Tesoretlo'  was  published  by  B.  Wiese 
in  the  Zeitschrifl  fiir  romanische  Philohgit 
(Vol.  Vn,  1883). 

Alfred  G.  Pahakonl 
TREASURY  DBPARTHBNT.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  that  branch  of  tbe 
Boremment  service  which  has  control  of  the 
national  finances.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  Is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  among  cabinet  ofiicers,  ranks 
second  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. His  salary  is  ?I2,000  a  year.  He  pre- 
pares plans  for  Che  improvement  of  the  rev- 
enue and  superintends  its  collection;  directs 
tbe  forms  of  keepins  and  rendering  Che  public 
accounts  and_  ot  making  returns ;  grants  war- 
rants for  all*  disbursements  authorired  by  ap- 
propriationB  and  submits  to  Congress,  annually, 
estimates  of  tbe  probable  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  for  the  ensuing  vcar. 
The  construction  smd  care  of  public  buildings 
and  the  administration  of  the  coast  guard  and 

Kblic  health  service  are  under  his  direction. 
;  is  chairman  ex-officio  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Eadi  of  tlirce  assistant  secre- 
taries performs  such  a  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  secretary  as  he  may  prescribe. 

The  comptroller  of  the  currency  exercise) 
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general  supervision  over  the  DrE>nintion  and 
regulation  of  national  banks  uroiwhout  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  treasurer  receives  and  disburses  all 
public  moneys  that  may  be  deposited  in  Ox 
treasury  at  Washington,  in  the  sub-treasuries 
and  in  the  national  t»nk  depositories  and  makes 
authorized  advances  to  disbursing  officers. 

The  register  signs  all  bonds  of  the  United 
Stales  and  keeps  records  of  the  outstanding 
principal  and  interest  of  the  bonded  indebteo- 
nesi  of  the  government 

The  designing,  printing  and  finishing  of  all 
paper  money,  bonds  and  postage,  customs  and 
revenue  stamps  are  done  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  where  also  are  pre- 

eired  the  pension  certificates,  commissions,  dis- 
ursing  officers'  checks  and  portraits  authot^ 
iied  by  law,  of  deceased  members  of  Congress. 

The  director  of  the  mint  has  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  coinage.  Tests  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  pieces  struck  at  the 
mints  are  made  in  his  assav  laboratory.  The 
mints  are  located  in  Philaoelphia,  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  Orleans,  Carson  and  Denver. 

The  secret  service  is  chained  specifically  by 
statute  with  the  detection  and  arrest  of  counter- 
feiters and  the  guarding  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
which  supervises  the  work  of  collecting  the 
customs  duties  and  of  g:uarding  against  smug- 
gling is  a  highly  specialized  orgamzaiion.  The 
country  and  its  territorial  possessions  are  di- 
vided mto  customs  districts,  in  each  of  which 
places  are  designated  where  gtiods  may  be 
entered  or  delivered,  according  to  law.  Gil- 
lectors  of  customs  are  required  to  execute  and 
carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  the  customs- 
revenue  laws.  In  addition  to  the  regular  em- 
ployees of  this  service,  special  agents  are  ero- 
polyed  in  foreign  countnes  as  well  as  in  the 
United  Stales,  whose  duties  are  along  the  lines 
of  the  detection  and  prevention  of  frauds 
against  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  aris- 
ing from  customs. 

The  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  super- 
vises the  collection  of  internal  revenue  taxes 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  related  to  them. 

The  comptroller  of  the  treasury  is  really 
the  chief  of  the  auditing  ^stem  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  his  decision  is  conclusive  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  He 
b  charged  with  the  duty  of  revising  accounts 
upon  appeal  from  settlements  made  by  auditors. 
Upon  the  application  of  disbursing  ofiicers  or 
the  head  of  any  executive  department,  the 
comptroller  is  required  to  render  his  advance 
decision  upon  any  question  involving  a  payment 
to  be  made  by  them  or  under  them,  which  de- 
cision, when  rendered,  governs  the  auditor  and 
the  comptroller  in  the  settlemen*t  of  the  ac- 
count involving  the  payment  inquired  about. 
He  is  required  to  approve,  disapprove  or  modify 
all  decisions  by  auditors  making  an  original 
construction  or  modifying  an  existing  construc- 
tion of  statutes  and  certify  his  action  to  the 
auditor  whose  duties  are  affected  thereby.  It 
is  his  duty  to  countersign  all  warrants  author- 
ized by  law  when  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasuiy. 

The  public  health  service  conducts  scientifc 
investigatioifS  of  conta^pps  an<)  it>it^tio\ii  dis- 
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esMS  and  matters  relating  to  the  piAKc  bealA. 
The  mrgcon^eneral  is  required  l:^  law  to  call 
a  conference  of  State  and  Territonal  boards  of 
health  or  quarantine  authorities  each  year  and 
additional  conferences  when,  in  hia  omnion, 
the  interests  of  the  public  health  detnana  such 
action.  He  has  the  care  of  sick  and  diiaUed 
seamen  at  23  marine  hospitala  and  123  nthcf 
relief  stations.  He  enforce*  and  reeulatca  Ox 
national  quarantine  laws  and  has  snperrisioB 
over  the  medical  officers  detailed  in  the  ooaonlaf 
offices  at  foreign  ports  and  those  encaged  in 
the  mental  and  physical  examinatian  of  ar- 
'    t  aliens. 

le  principal  duties  of  the  coast  guard  are 
:rin^  assistance  to  vessels  in  distrcas  and 

fhfe  and  property;  destniclion  and  re- 
of  wrecks  and  ouer  dangers  to  naviga- 
tion; extending  medical  aid  to  sailors  engaged 
in  deep-sea  fisheries;  protection  of  the  customs- 
revenue;  operating  as  a  ^rt  of  the  navy  in  time 
of  war,  when  the  President  shall  direct;  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  relating  to  quarantine 
and  neutrality;  suppression  of  mutinies  on  mer- 
diant  vessels ;  protection  of  game  and  the  seal 
fisheries  of  Alaska  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
'fishing  laws. 

supervising  architect  has  charge  of  the 
I  of  public  buildings,  selecting  the  sites, 
securing  the  necessary  cession  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  States  affecte<^  prejiaring  the  draw- 
ings, estimates  and  specificauons  and  superin- 
tending the  construction  thereof.  He  is  charged 
with  the  care  and  maintenance  of  all  Federal 
buildings  outside  of  Washington. 

While  the  Federal  reserve  board  is  actually 
an  independent  body,  its  work  is  closely  allied 
to  that  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  its 
headquarters  are  in  the  Treasury  building  in 
Washington.  Its  functions  are  to  cjterdse 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  Federal 
reserve  banks,  issue  Federal  reserve  notes  to 
member  banks  and  in  general  to  perform  the 
various  banking  functions  describedin  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act.  The  support  of  the  board  is 
derived  from  the  several  reserve  banks,  throu^ 
assessments  levied  semi-annually,  pro  rata.  It 
has  full  power  to  appoint  its  own  employees 
and  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment. Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  cotnptroller  of  the  currency  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

TREAT,  tret.  Hmry  Lea  Adelia  Davja 
Allen,  American  naturalist :  b.  Tompkins 
County,  N.  Y.,  September  1835.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Treat  in  1863,  and  has  published 
'Chapters  on  Ants'  (1879)  ;  'Home  Studies  in 
Nature'  (1883)  ;  <My  Garden  Pels*  (1887)  ; 
etc.  She  is  also  joint  author  of  'Throng  a 
Microscope.' 

TREAT,  Robert,  American  soldier  and 
statesman :  b.  Pitminster,  near  Taunton,  Somer- 
set, England,  1622;  d.  Milford,  Conn.,  12  July 
1710.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  re- 
moved to  Wethersfield  Conn.,  in  1637,  settled 
at  Milford  in  1649,  was  assistant  to  die  gov- 
ernor in  1657-65,  represented  lifilford  in  the 
general  assembly  of  New  Haven  ccriony  in 
1653-59,  and  from  1659  to  1664  was,  with  a 
year's  exception,  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council.  Repeatedly  elected  magistrate  of  Mil- 
ford, he  was  ordei^  at  the  Restoration  to  ap- 
prehend WhaUcy  and  OoHe.  the  re^cides,  vibp 
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were  secreted  there;  but  he  aipDears  to  have 
postponed  iuuiog  »  writ  of  search  until  they 
were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  He  vras  again 
made  a  depuiy  in  1663,  but  in  1666  went  with  a 
company  of  planters  to  found  Newark,  N.  J. 
(q.v.),  where  he  remained  until  about  16?1, 
when  be  returned  to  Connecticut,  becoming  in 
1673  a  member  of  its  council  of  war.  Id  1675, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  he  commanded  the  Con- 
necticut force  which  defeated  the  Indian  be- 
sieeers  of  Springfield  and  Hadley,  Mass.;  and 
in  November  of  that  year  was  appointed  second 
in  command  to  Governor  Winslow  in  the  New 
England  forces  in  the  field.  (See  Colonial 
Wars  in  America,  King  PhUip's  War).  For 
his  services  he  was  made  deputy-governor  of 
Connecticut  in  1676.  In  1683.  upon  the  death 
of  Governor  Leele  (qv)  he  became  governor. 
In  December  16B6  Andros  (q.v.)  landed  at 
Boston,  with  commission  as  royal  governor  of 
all  New  England,  and  he  ouicldy  set  about  at- 
tempting to  abrogate  the  Connecticut  chaner. 
The  general  assembly  met  in  October  1687, 
and  Andros  appeared  with  about  60  regular 
troops  to  enforce  his  demand.  He  did  not  get 
the  charter;  why,  the  records  prudently  omitted 
to  explain.  Tradition  has  an  accoimt  (see 
Chasti:i  Oak),  for  the  impeachment  of  which 
Johnston  fails  to  discover  good  grounds.  Treat 
yielded  to  superior  force,  and  Andros'  com- 
mission having  been  read,  was  made  a  member 
of  the  council  for  New  England.  After  the 
deposition  of  Andros  in  1689,  Treat  resumed 
his  duties,  and  continued  in  office  until  1698, 
when  he  refused  re-election.  For  10  years 
more  however,  he  was  deputy-governor.  Con- 
sult Johnston,  ^Connecticut'  ("American  Com- 
monwealths' series,  1887). 

TREATIES.  A  treaty  is  an  agreement  or 
compact  between  two  or  more  mdependent 
sovereign  states  for  the  settlement  of  their 
current  interests  or  controversies,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing,  modifying  or  determin- 
mg  their  respective  nghts,  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, between  themselves,  or  between  each,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  other.  A  treaty  is  some- 
what similar  to  a  contract  in  private  law,  an 
important  difference  being  that  its  enforcement 
depends  largely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and  the  fact  that  in  case  of  a 
dispute  the  parlies  can  settle  it  in  only  two 
ways ;  by  agreement,  or  by  an  appeal  to  force. 
The  term  treaty  includes  various  transactions 
between  states,  such  as  treaties  of  peace,  con- 
ventions and  agreements  of  a  political  or  com- 
mercial character.  The  term  is,  however,  usu- 
ally restricted  to  the  more  important  interna- 
tional agreements  of  a  general  character  —  to 
those  covering  several  subjects  such  as  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  peace  or  commerce. 

Treaties  as  s  Source  of  Intenuitioaal  Law. 
—  Treaties  are  an  important  source  of  inter- 


J  will  enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and 

the  principle  or  (iractices  involved  may  finally 
be  accepted  W  all  nations  as  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  nations.  Or  a  considerate 
number  of  important  nations  may  declare  for 
a  new  set  of  rules  binding  on  themselves,  which 
later  may  be  adopted  by  others,  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Declaration  of  Paris  made  in  1856, 
providing  for  new  maritime  rules  referring  to 


privateering,  Uoi^des,  contraband,  etc  Trea* 
ties  entered  into  by  a  large  number  of  power*, 
which  .redistribute  territory,  make  or  unmake 
dynasties  and  states,  and  set  up  a  new  balance 
of  power,  are  also  important  sources  of  in- 
ternational law.  Examples  are  the  Treaty  of 
WesiphaUa,  1648;  Peace  of  Paris,  1763;  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1315,  and  the  Peace  of  Ver- 
sailles, 1919. 

The  Rigbt  to  Make  Treaties.— The  right 
to  make  a  treaty  is  one  of  the  essential  and 
determining  attnbutes  of  sovereignty.  Semi- 
sovereign  or  dependent  states  are  easily  recog- 
nized because  of  the  fact  that  this  right  has 
been  abridged  or  destroyed.  Even  soverei^ 
and  independent  stales  may  voluntarily  restrain 
or  modify  this  facidty  by  treaties  of  alliance  or 
confederation  with  other  states.  Dependent 
states,  restricted  with  respect  to  their  rigjit  to 
make  important  international  agreements,  often 
retain  power  to  make,  unrestricted,  certain 
treaties  of  a  commercial  character,  or  an  extra- 
dition or  naturalization  treaty.  Members  of 
federal  states  are  usually  forbidden  to  make 
independent  treaties,  except  those  of  a  minor 
character.  The  States'  of  the  United  States 
are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  enter  into 
treaty  relations  with  foreign  states  or  make 
agreements  with  each  other  except  by  the  con- 
sent of  Congress, 

The  treaty-making  power,  or  the  agent  to 
whom  the  power  is  given  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
varies  in  individual  countries.  Ordinarily,  in 
monarchical  countries,  it  is  vested  in  the  Crown, 
but  the  approval  of  the  legislative  body  may 
be  necessary  tor  ratification.  In  other  words, 
power  to  negotiate  and  power  to  ratify  are  two 
separate  steps.  In  states  having  a  republican 
form  of  government  the  power  to  negotiate  is 
usually  exercised  b;  the  executive  council.  In 
the  United  States  the  treaty-making  power  is 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  concurring.  The 
preliminaiy  ne^tiations  leading  up  to  the  treaty 
and  the  draftmg  of  the  instrument,  have  in 
practice  been  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
usually  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  through  special  envoys.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  probably  intended  that  the 
Senate  should  share  in  these  prehminary  nego- 
tiations, by  giving  advice  as  well  as  consent. 
The  House  of  Representatives  also  may  have  a 
share  in  the  treaty-making^  power,  if  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  in  which 
case  its  consent  must  oe  obtained. 

The  ambiguity  with  respect  to  die  exact 
powers  of  the  Senate  in  giving  advice  has  never 
been  settled.  Washington  personally  appeared 
before  the  Senate  on  one  occasion  (1789)  and 
asked  its  'advice*  and  consent  respecting  a 
proposed  treaty  with  the  Southern  Indians. 
The  Senate  voted  on  seven  specific  questions 
respecting  the  proposed  negotiations,  favoring 
only  a  part  of  those  proposed.  Washington 
later,  on  several  occasions,  soo^t  the  advice 
of  the  Senate  throu^  special  messages  regard- 
ing proposed  treaties,  before  negotiations  were 
opened.  President  Jackson  in  a  message  of 
6  May  1830  sought  the  advice  of  the  Senate 
respecting  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  accordance  with  certain 
propositions    therewith    s«bniiHe<|.     Pn^dents 
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Folk,  Buchanan,  linooln  Johnson  and  Grant 
sought  the  advice  of  tne  Senate  respecting 
various  treaties,  conventions,  ela  Neverthe- 
less, the  cases  mentioned  are  exceptionai.  The 
Senate  has  on  various  occasions  since  1883 
advised  the  President  by  resolution  concerning 
ihe  negotiations  of  treaties  by  the  executive, 
but  such  resolutions  are  not  moadatory,  and  the 
right  lo  adopt  them  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
Ireaty-making  power.  The  President  more 
commonly  consults  with  individual  members  of 
the  Senate,  especially  those  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  all  treaties  are 
referred  in  the  Senate. 

The  practice  prior  lo  1815  was  to  submit  to 
the  Senate,  for  confirmation,  the  names  of 
commissions  designated  to  negotiate  treaties, 
but  since  this  date  this  course  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. Treaties  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  negotiated  through  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  regular  diplomatic  representatives  and  con- 
sular officers,  or  special  agents,  commissioned 
by  the  President,  without  special  confirmation 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  against  this 
practice  as  early  as  1833 —  that  of  appointing 
diplomatic  agents  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
President  alone,  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  But  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster 
it  was  tabled.  Again  in  a  resolution  of  9 
Jan.  1883,  consenting  to  a  treaty  with  Korea, 
the  Senate  declared  that  it  did  not  by  that  act 
admit  or  acquiesce  in  any  right  or  constitU' 
tiocal  power  of  the  President  to  authortie  any 
person  lo  negotiate  treaties  with  a  foreign 
power,_  unless  appointed  and  commissioned  'by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  Secretary  of  State  or 
diplomatic  ofHcer  appointed  by  the  President 
to  fill  a  vacancy  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate. 
The  executive  has,  however,  recognized  no  limi- 
tation in  this  respect,  and  special  agents  are 
employed  including  the  famous  case  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  acting  as  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators to  the  Peace  of  Veriailles  of  1919. 

Respecting  the  question  of  giving  consent, 
there  has  been  no  doubt  and  the  Senate  has 
rejected  numerous  treaties  presented  to  it  for 
raiification.  Since  the  Senate  'has  not  usually 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  subject-matter 
of  a  treaty,  it  has  exercised  its  co-ordinate 
power  in  treaty-making  by  means  of  amend- 
ments. The  Senate  by  thus  withholding  action, 
may  compel  the  President  to  enter  into  new 
negotiations  again,  in  order  lo  incorporate  into 
the  treaty  its  wishes.  It  may  give  its  consent 
with  an  amendment.  The  President  must  then 
try  and  induce  the  other  parly  to  the  treaty 
to  accept  the  amendment.  If  such  amendment 
proves  unacceptable,  then  no  treaty  results. 
The  President  alone  has  the  power  to  negotiate 
treaties,  and  he  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nalion 
in  its  external  relations,  and  its  sole  representa- 
tive with  foreign  nations,  except  so  far  as  he 
may  delegate  that  power  to  some  agent.  Raiifica- 
lions  are  exchanged  only  by  virtue  of  special 
powers  conferred  on  duly  authorized  agents,  by 
the  President,  after  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  has  been  secured,  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  present  concurring.  The  President 
may  withhold  from  the  Senate  a  treaty  already 
negotiated.  He  may  submit  it  to  the  Senate 
with  a  recommendation  for  an  amendment,  or 


a  request  that  no  amendment  be  made.  The 
President  may  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  even 
though  the  Senate  has  advised  ratification.  Me 
may  even  withdraw  a  treaty  from  consideration 
by  the  Senate,  in  order  to  effect  changes,  or  to 
ate  proceedings  thereon.  Certain  agree- 
may  be  made  hy  the  President  without 
tne  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
While  not  technically  treaties,  such  agree- 
ments are  often  their  equivalent.  It  has 
been  well  slated  that  all  treaties  are  agree- 
ments, but  all  international  agreements  and 
understandings  are  not  "treaties."  For  ex- 
ample. President  Monroe,  through  the  acting 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rush,  entered  into 
an  agreement  28-29  April  1817,  with  Great 
Britain,  through  the  British  minister,  for  the 
limitation  of  the  naval  forces  to  be  maintained 
by  the  two  governments  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Nearly  a  year  later  the  Senate  declared,  in 
answer  lo  the  request  from  President  Monroe, 
that  this  was  an  arrangement  the  President  was 
competent  lo  enter  into  by  powers  vested  in  hira 
by  the  Constitution,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Similar  agreements  have 
been  made  by  our  Presidents  with  sovereign 
nations,  at  various  times,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  respecting  prelimi- 
nary articles  for  peace  treaties,  reciprocal  cross- 
ing of  international  boundary  lines  t^  troops 
oi  the  respective  countries  in  pursuit  of  bands 
of  Indians,  and  for  putting  into  execution  treaty 
stipulations,  etc. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution  as  one  of  the  parties 
that  must  be  consulted  in  making  a  treaty.  But 
a  treaty  involving  the  payment  of  money,  for 
example,  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  Therefore,  in  such  a  case 
the  consent  of  the  House  to  a  treaty  must  be 
secured  before  final  ratification,  if  its  execution 
is  to  be  made  certain. 

How  Treaties  are  Made.— The  actual 
preparation  of  important  treaties  involving  sev- 
eral slates  is  usually  the  work  of  ministers,- or 
representatives,  selected  for  the  special  purpose, 
with  definite  powers  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
govcniment  they  represent.  Rules  of  procedure 
are  drawn  up,  the  various  representatives  .of 
the  states  interested  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  submit  projects  or  arguments  affecting  iheit' 
interests,  and  the  procec^ngs  are  put  in  writing 
and  submitted  to  the  various  representatives  for 
approval.  The  treaty  is  usually  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  articles,  slating  who  are  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  purpose  or  object  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  stipuhtions  agreed  on,  such  as 
boundaries,  indemnities,  terms  of  ratification. 

Ratification. —  Treaties  must  be  ratified  by 
the  sovereign  authorit]r  of  the  states  which  are 
parties  to  Uieir  operation  in  order  to  be  bind- 
ing. This  act  is  completed  through  the  ex- 
change of  written  instruments  identical  in  form 
and  signed  by  persons  given  such  powers  by 
the  supreme  treaty- makmg  power.  Treaties 
may  fail  of  ratification  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  minister  or  commissioners  may  have 
followed  their  instructions  exactly.  New  con- 
ditions and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  interests 
of  a  nation  make  it  necessary  thai  the  final 
consent  shall  rest  in  the  nation  itself  after  4 
review  oi  the  work  of  its  a^ots- 
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Powera.— The  aature  and  the  extent  of  the 
treaty-making  power  iiichides  liie  power  to 
make  ipcace.  ao^uire  and  dispose  of  territory, 
recogniie  the  independence  of  new  states, 
change  boundaries,  guarantee  territorial  integ- 
rity of  other  states,  provide  tor  neutrality  ol 
countries,  grant  special  privileges  with  respect 
to  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  fact  consummate 
any  other  acts  not  inconsistent  with  sovereignly. 

Validity, —  The  validity  of  a  treaty  depcads 
upon  several  matters.  Freedom  of  consent  is 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  an  engagement 
entered  into  by  a  nation  under  such  duress  as 
is  implied  by  the  defeat  of  its  military  forces, 
or  the  occupation  of  its  territories  gives  the 
conquered  country  the  right  to  say  that  its  coH' 
sent  was  obtained  by  force.  Nor  does  inequal- 
ity in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  form  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  to  execute  it  Treaties 
which  violate  fundamental  principles  of  mod- 
ern international  polity  arc  voidable;  for  ex- 
ample, acquiring  of  proprietary  rights  over 
the  open  sea,  or  a  compact  to  re-establish  the 
slave  trade.  The  contracting  parties  must  of 
course  possess  the  full  power  to  enter  into 
treaty  engagements,  and  the  agents  must  not 
exceed  the  powers  laid  down  in  their  instruc- 
The  formal  consent  of  the  parties  must 


be  given.  The  subject  matter  of  the  treaty 
must  be  such  that  ft  is  physically  or  morally 
possible  of   execution.     For  example,  a  clause 


involving  a  violatioa  of  the  sovereign  tights 
or  power  of  a  third  slate  is  invalid.  Treaties 
properly  entered  into  are  binding,  and  are  not 
affected  by  changes  of  government,  and  obli^- 
tions  involved  may  either  release  the  other 
parly  or  even  be  a  just  cause  for  war. 

Kinds  of  Treatiea.— Treaties  are  of  various 
kinds  and  have  been  classified  in  different  ways. 
There  are  special  and  general  treaties.  When 
a  compact  is  put  into  effect  and  the  object  has 
been  attained  so  that  there  is  nothing  further 
to  be  settled  by  future  action,  it  is  called  an. 
■executed"  conventioiL  Such  compacts  are  bind-r 
ing  on  states  regardless  of  changes  of  govem- 
menL  An  example  would  be  the  settlement  of 
a  boundary  question  by  treaty.  All  treaties 
which  stipulate  the  performance  of  successive 
acts,  executoiy  treaties,  to  be  continued  through 
a  period  of  time,  limited  or  unlimited,  fall  into 
the  second  class. 

Treaties  of  alliance,  guarantee,  commerce, 
arbitration,  peace  and  the  [ike,  involving  the 
performance  of  successive  acts,  ate  the  chief 
means  of  regulating  the  iniercourse  of  modem 
states.  A  treaty  of  alliance  is  an  agreement 
of  two  or  more  states;  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing their  mutual  desires.  It  may  be  offensive 
or  defensive,  or  both:  temporary  or  permanent, 
equal  or  unequal.  Two  states  may  guaranlcc 
the  continuation  of  a  certain  state  of  affairs 
in  a  third  state.  Treaties  of  guarantee  are 
entered  into  to  secure  the  observance  and  execu- 
tion of  other  treaties  or  the  maintenance  of 
certain  existing  conditions,  such  as  the  perma- 
nent neutrality  of  a  stale,  for  example,—  Swita- 
erland  or  Belgium,  or  the  free  navi^tion  of 
a  river  or  the  neutrality  of  a  ship  canal. 
Treaties  of  commerce  regulate  the  conditions 
of  trade,  and  define  the  rights  and  duties  o( 
commercial  intercourse,  such  as  the  exchange 
of    raw   materials  and  manufactured  articles. 


Reciprocity  treaties  are  convicts  requiring  iwi- 
tual  observance  of  certain  duties  or  obligations. 
These  involve  such  subjects  as  extradition, 
naturalization  or  copyright;  for  these  are  recip- 
rocal on  the  subject  named.  Reciprocity  trea* 
lies  are,  however,  ordinarily  thought  of  as  com- 
mercial in  character.  They  provide  for  the  ad- 
mission of  certain  products  of  each  state  into 
the  ports  of  the  other,  at  special  rates,  or 
duties,  less  perhaps  than  other  countries  pay, 
or  without  payment  of  any  duly.  Most  treaties 
of  arbitration  are  agreements  between  sovereign 
states  tc  submit  their  disputes  to  tribunals  or 
to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  whose  final  awards 
they  bind  themselves  to  abide  by.  General  ar- 
bitration treaties  commenced  to  be  entered  into 
quite  frequently  from  the  middle  of  the  I9th 
century,  and  have  in.  recent  years  become  very 
popular.  The  most  important  influence  toward 
mtemational  arbitration  of  disputes  was  the 
calling  of  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of 
1899  and  1907.  The  first  provided  for  a  number 
of  conventions  and  declarations,  one  especially 
—  the  *Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes"  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  delegates  of  the  26  slates  represented,  of 
which  uie  United  States  was  one.  At  the 
second  conference  44  states  were  represented, 
and  13  conventions  were  agreed  upon,  the  first 
of  whidi  dealt  with  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  being  a  revision  of  that 
of  1899  with  numerous  additions. 

Treaties  of  peace  are  similar  in  form  to 
other  treaties  but  the  contracting  parties  do 
not  enter  into  them  on  equal  terms.  They  are 
nevertheless  binding  even  though  one  of  the 
parties  has  no  real  freedom  of  consent,  and  in 
fact  may  be  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  under 
duress.  Nearly  every  treaty  of  peace  confers 
advantages  on  one  side  and  imposes  disadvan- 
tages'on  the  other.  In  one  sense  the  peace  nego- 
tiation is  a  kind  of  extension,  in  another  plane 
of  conflict,  of  the  military  operations,  in  which 
the  victor  can  threaten  to  resume  hostilities,  if 
his  terms  are  not  accepted.  This  kind  of  press- 
ure is  not  exactly  the  same  as  duress.  The 
defeated  party  may  not  consider  that  the  use 
of  such  pressure  gives  him  any  right  to  violate 
his  agreement;  for  he  chooses  to  sue  for  peace 
and  accept  some  hardships,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  much  greater  evil  of  subjugation  or  anni- 
hilation. The  victor  might  refuse  to  suspend 
hostihties  until  this  event  was  consummated, 
with  the  result  that  there  could  be  no  treaty 
of  peace.  We  may  (insider  that  the  right  of 
the  victor  to  force  the  defeated  party  to  accept 
his  terms  of  peace  is  in  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pensation for  not  pressing  the  victory  to  the 
extreme  limit  possible.  Thus  a  treaty  of  peace 
is  a  compromise  of  necessity,  unlike  most  other 
treaties  which  are  equal  transactions. 

Objects  Sought— The  constituent  elements 
of  treaties  of  peace  vary  considerably  from 
other  treaties  because  of  the  purposes  and  the 
condition  of  the  belligerents.  The  fundamental 
object  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  first,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war;  secondly,  to  settle  differences 
that  produced  it;  thirdly,  to  settle  whatever 
new  differences  may  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  hostilities.  Two  classes  of  articles  may 
be  distinguished,  general  and  special.  In  the 
first  class  are  those  that  relate  directly  to  the 
cessation  of  the  war  and  resumption  oE  peace; 
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for  example,  provisions  for  the  evacuation  of 
territory,  restoration  of  proper^  captured,  lib- 
eration of  prisoners,  the  revival  or  abrogaCion 
of  treaties  concluded  before  the  war.  The 
special  articles  are  those  that  relate  to  the 
essential  points  at  issue  — the  terms  on  which 
peace  is  to  be  re-established,  for  example,  the 
principal  demands  imposed  by  the  victor  on  the 
vanquished,  such  as  the  cession  of  territory  or 
the  payment  of  indemnities,  and  the  articles 
specifying  the  conditions  and  methods  of  carry- 
ing the  main  articles  into  effect.  Miscellaneous 
articles  deal  with  subjects  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
vidual treaty,  such  as  provisions  for  demobili- 
zation, destruction  of  fortresses,  ri^ts  of  navi- 
gation or  trade,  establishment  of  new  states, 
etc.  Secret  articles  are  sometimes  agreed  upon 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  treaty  made  public 
Such  articles  may  modify  or  suspend  certain 
clauses  of  the  open  treaty,  or  even  make  new 
provisions,  which  are  kept  secret  in  order  per- 
haps to  avoid  offending  their  stales,  or  even 
to  prevent  opposition  to  the  treaty  by  subjects 
of  the  parties  who  are  signatories  to  the  treaty. 
The  date  when  the  treaty  is  in  full  effect,  espe- 
cially treaties  of  peace,  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine.  The  date  when  a  treaty  is  signed 
does  not  necessarily  show  when  the  terms  begin 
to  operate.  But  the  signing  of  the  treaty  marks 
the  latest  date  for  ceasing  hostilities,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  date  when  the 
treaty  as  a  whole  begins  to  operate,  when  peace 
is  definitely  and  finally  established,  when  the 
new  status  or  position  of  the  stales  begin,  de- 
pends upon  the  date  when  ratifications  have 
been  completed  and  exchanged  by  all  the  parties 
signatory  to  the  treaty,  unless  some  other  date 
is  named  in  the  treaty.  The  exact  date  of  the 
operation  of  certain  clauses  may  be  indefinite 
or  indeterminate,  because  of  the  operation  of 
other  clauses.  For  example,  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  enemy's  territory  might  continue  for 
years,  until  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  was 
completed. 

Special  AKreementB. —  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  international  agreements  and  acts  in- 
volving matters  of  less  importance  than  treaties 
that  have  been  given  special  names.  Those  ap- 
plied to  the  more  special  or  limited  subjects 
are  protocols,  notes,  memoranda,  declarations, 
conventions,  congresses,  cartels,  etc.  The  word 
"protocol"  is  used  in  different  ways,  but  com- 
monly it  means  the  preliminary  document  re- 
cording the  fundamental  principles  or  tlie  par- 
ticular points  on  which  an  agreement  has  been 
reache<f  thus  serving  as  the  basis  for  the  final 
instrument.  Notes  are  resumes  of  diplomatic 
conversations.  Memoranda  define  in  detail  cer- 
tain points  on  which  misunderstanding  might 
arise.  Declarations  are  signed  statements  of 
principles  which  states  intend  to  observe  in 
their  relations  to  one  another.  Conventions 
and  congresses  are  bodies  convened  to  discuss 
important  questions  of  interest  to  several 
States,  or  for  the  ourpose  of  settling  questions 
of  controversy.  The  conclusions  may  result 
in  a  treaty,  or  may  be  expressed  in  a  state- 
ment of  international  policy,  like  the  declara- 
tion of  Paris,  1856.  Examples  of  congresses 
on  this  continent  are  those  of  Panama,  1826. 
and  those  called  by  the  United  States  known 
as  Pan-American  Congresses,  which  have  con- 
vened at  various  times  since  1889.    Cartels  are 


agreements  entered  into  in  time  of  war  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  They  are  the  -official 
acts  of  generals  or  admirals  with  the  express 
or  presumed  consent  of  their  governments. 
Capitulations  are  agreements  entered  into  in 
time  of  war  by  commanders  of  armies  or  navies 
for  the  surrender  of  forts,  armies,  etc  Such 
action  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment  of   the   commander, 

Inteipretation  of  Treatiet.— Treaties  are 
subject  to  varying  interpretations,  because  all 
possible  cases  that  might  arise  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. General  terms  applied  to  particular  ques- 
tions are  the  occasion  for  disputes  concerning 
the  meaning  of  the  language  used.  European 
treaties  are  generally  written  in  French.  If 
England  and  the  United  States  are  parties  they 
are  drawn  up  in  both  languages,  in  paralld 
columns.  The  rules  of  interpretation  include 
the  following  which  are  commonly  recogniied 
as  valid.  Interpretation  must  be  mutual;  only 
one  true  meaning  can  be  given  to  a  clause  of 
a  treaty;  words  are  presumed  to  have  been  used 
in  their  usual  sense;  in  case  a  treaty  is  in  two 
languages,  each  document  is  regarded  as  origi- 
nal, aqd  the  sense  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  drawn 
from  them  collectively;  matters  expressed  in 
detail  have  precedence  over  those  expressed  in 
general  terms;  the  treaty  is  to  be  regarded  as  t 
whole,  its  context  and  spirit,  and  eacn  part  with 
reference  to  others.  The  spirit  of  the  treaty 
rather  than  the  letter  should  govern  in  cases 
where  literal  interpretation  fails  to  yield  rea- 
sonable sense.  Clauses  favoring  justice  and 
humanity  are  to  be  construed  more  broadly  than 
those  involving  cruelty  or  hard  conditions.     In 

Sneral,  the  interpretation  may  be  drawn  from 
e  connection  and  relation  of  the  different 
parts;  and  with  Che  purpose  of  keeping  the 
treaty  in  operation,  rather  than  of  making 
it  inoperative  through  disagreement  as  to  de- 
tails. 

Treaties  cease  to  be  operative,  or  are  ter- 
minated, under  the  following  conditions:  by 
mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties;  when 
terms  upon  which  the  treaty  was  conditioned 
cease  to  exist ;  when  either  party  violates  stipu- 
lations ;  when  one  parly  withdraws  having  the 
option  to  do  so  i  when  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  becomes  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
triple  alliance,  with  war  breaking  between  two 
of  the  members,  and  the  third  state  finds  itself 
unable  to  fulfil  its  obligations;  when  a  new  state 
of  affairs  arises,  overturning  an  existing  state, 
the  latter  being  the  basis  of  the  treaty;  when  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  limit  the  period  of 
its  operation.  War  may  suspend  the  operation 
of  a  treaty,  but  not  in  all  cases;  for  example, 
one  entered  into  to  amend  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  or  one  guaranteeing  the  neutrality 
of  a  state. 

RenewaL— •  It  is  the  usual,  but  not  uniform 
practice,  for  the  parties  to  agree  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  renew  treaties  existing  between 
them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Even  without 
express  stipulation  as  to  renewal,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  certain  treaty  obligations  are  not 
annulled  by  war,  but  only  suspended  by  it  For 
example  acts  previously  done  or  rights  already 
transferred  under  the  sanction  of  a  treaty  are 
not  nulliiied  by  a  mere  slate  of  war;  for 
example,  a  treaty  in  which  territory  has 
been  ceded  and  boundaries  established.     Such 
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ri^ts   are,   however,    subject    to    Ac   law    of 
conquest. 

Bnforcement. —  The  enforcement  of  trea- 
ties is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  but  also 
of  great  uncertainty.  Unlike  private  contracts, 
where  either  parly  may  compel  the  submission 
for  a  disputed  inten>''etation  to  an  independent 
tribunal  for  adjudication,  treaties  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  and  honor  of  the  contracting 
parties  for  their  enforcement,  and  their  willing- 
ness to  agree.  In  case  of  disagreement  either 
party  determines  for  itself  the  nature  of  its 
obligations,  and  the  only  alternative  is  recourse 
to  force,  or  denunciation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
aggrieved  party.  Since  the  contracting  parties 
are  sovereign  states  no  tribunal  can  exercise 
authority  over  them  without  their  mutual  con- 
sent. Various  methods  to  insure  the  execution 
of  treaties  have  been  nsed,  such  as  giving  hos- 
tages, pledges,  a  guarantee  by  a  thira  state,  and 
military  occupation  of  a  territory  belonging  to 
tiie  party  who  is  required  to  fulfil  certain  de- 
mands within  a  stipulated  time.  The  agencies 
for  enforcement  are  the  legislature,  executive, 
anny  and  navy  and  the  courts.  The  first  four 
are  more  important  in  the  case  of  treaties  of 
j)eace,  commerce,  etc,  and  the  last  in  easel 
of  naturalization  and  extradition. 
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TRSATIB8,  Indian.  In  a  limited  senie 
the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  have  al- 
ways been  treated  by  the  government  to  which 
they  were  subject  as  foragn  nations.  Before 
the  Revolution  the  king  maintained  dipkimatic 
Irtercourse  with  those  tribes  residing  within  ibe 
limits  of  the  territory  claimed  b^  Great  Britain, 
and  after  the  colonies  became  independent  the 
relations  between  them  and  the  Indians  contin- 
ued to  be  regulated  through  formal  treaties,  ne- 
gotiated with  their  chiefs  and  approved  by  the 
tribe.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  made  pro- 
vision for  maintaining  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes  by  vesting  in  Congress 
the  power  to  negotiate  treaties  with  them.  By 
fhe    Federal    Constitution    the    treRtymaktog 


power  was  vested  in  die  President,  and  from 
the  foundation,  of  the  government  until  a  recent  . 
day  the  relations  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  several  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Union 
were  regulated  exclusively  through  regular  dip- 
lomatic channels.  These  treaties  were  ne^tiated 
by  commissioners  or  agents  with  the  chiefs  on 
terms  of  theoretical  equality,  and  were  ratified 
by  the  Senate  according  to  the  usual  methods, 
Considering  the  actual  dependent  status  of  the 
Indians  there  was  an  element  of  absurdity  in 
the  practice  of  regulating  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  government  to  which  they  were 
subject,  through  diplomatic  channels.  Be- 
sides, this  method  proved  inconvenient  and  at 
times  embarrassing  to'  the  govenmicnt.    Finally 

S'  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1871  it  was  de- 
ared  that  thereafter  Indian  affairs  should  be 
regulated  directly  by  Congress  and  not  fay  treaty. 
Since  1871,  therefore,  no  treaties  have  been  con- 
cluded with  Indian  tribes,  but  those  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  act  were  continued  in  force. 
The  majority  of  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Ue  various  Indian  tribes  have  been 
treaties  of  friendship  or  of  cession,  those  of  the 


which  they  occupied  and  in  some  cases  for  the 
removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  territory  espe- 
cially set  apart  for  their  use  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  Among  the  more  important  and 
best-known  Indian  treaties  were  those  of  Fort 
Stanwix  of  1?8*  with  the  Iroquois,  provid^  for 
the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  western 
lands  claimed  by  them;  the  Treaty  of  Greenville 
of  1795  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nees,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawattomies, 
Miamis,  Eel  Rivers^  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Pianke-' 
shews  and  Kaskaskias  b^  which  a  large  part  of 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  present  State  of 
Ohio  was  ceded  to  the  United  Stales;  the  treaty 
of  1826  with  the  Creeks  for  the  cession  of  lands 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia;  various  treaties  be- 
tween 1791  and  1835  with  the  Cherokees  for  the 
cession  of  lands  occupied  by  them  in  Georgia; 
the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  of  1830 
with  the  Choctaws  for  the  cession  of  lands  in 
Mississippi,  and  the  Treaty  of  Pontotoc  Creek 
of  1832  with  the  Chickasaws  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  their  claims  to  lands  in  the  same  State. 
Between  1828  and  1832  treaties  were  made  widi 
the  90-calle'd  five  civihzed  tribes,  the  Creeks, 
(Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Seminoles  and  Chicka- 
saws, as  well  as  several  other  tribes  of  lesser 
importance,  providing  for  their  removal  to  the 
Indian  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.    These 


of  the  relinquishment  of  its  lands,  for 
the  payment  of  annuities  to  the  chiefs  and  the 
promise  of  various  articles  such  as  rifles,  hoea, 
kettles,  blankets  and  tobacco  to  each  Indian 
who  emigrated.  Provision  was  also  generally 
made  for  means  of  transportation  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  for  supplying  them  with  wagon- 
makers,  wheelwri^ts,  blacksmiths,  millwrights, 
etc  Heads  of  families  desiring  to  remain  and 
become  citizens  were  usually  allowed  to  do  bo 
and  were  given  160  acres  of  land. 

Down  to  1837,  at  which  time  most  of  the  In-^ 
dians  formerl]^  residing  east  of  the  Missisaippt 
River  had  emigrated  to  the  Indiaa  Territory, 
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retary  of  State  during  Washington's  6r3t  ad' 
ministraiion,  urged  upon  Congress  the  adc^tion 
of  such  a.  reciprocity  policy  in  regulating  the 
customs  and  commerce  of  die  United  States 
with  other  nations : 


Wilh  the  P( 
With  the  Hi 
Wilh  the  ILl 


irBeUmtM-Btu. . 


Witn  the  On^.  Gnat  sr 

Wilh  the  Otloes 

With  the  Fikwam 

With  thePeoriM 

With  the  Piankesham. . . . 

Wilh  the  PoocaraiB . . 

With  the  Ponesra 


Wilh  theOuapan. 
With  the  lUcaras.  . 


With  the  Sew 


'Nation*  oE  Canada. . . 


With  tlu  Siouiu* 

With  tlw  Sioiu 

With  the  Mi  Nationt  of  New  Yotlt. . . 

Wilh  the  TWone 

Wilh  the  Weaa 

With  ttie  WinnebagDo 

With  the  Wyandoti 

With  the  YaoctoiM 


For  the  full  text  of  these  treaties  with  the 
dale  o(  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  each, 
tofteiher  with  the  names  of  the  commissioners 
and  signatories  consult  'Treaties  Between  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Several  Indian  Tribes 
from  1778  to  1837>  (Washington  1837)  ;  consuh 
also  Weil,  'Legal  Status  of  the  Indian.' 

James  W.  Gabner, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,   University  of 

TREATIES  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES    WITH    FOREIGN    NATIONS. 

The  United  Stales  has  always  been  a  treaty- 
making  country,  as  well  as  a  treaty-keeping 
countrj".  From  the  earliest  days  of  its  history 
as  a  nation,  when  as  a  new  republic,  flushed 
with  victory  and  hopeful  for  the  future,  it 
appealed  to  the  |rreat  forciRn  powers  for  rec- 
ognition, the  policy  ot  almost  every  Congress 
has  been  to  enter  into  such  agreements,  and 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  Secrelarj'  of  State  who 
has  not  realized  the  necessity  of  devoting  his 
energies  to  engenderinpr  such  sentiments  of 
mutual  confidence  and  friendliness  between  the 
United  States  and  other  governments.  Among 
the  agreements  thus  established  are  the  reciproc- 
ity treaties  which  have  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention among  American  statesmen  for  more 
than  a  centnry.    Thomas  Jefferson,  while  Sec- 


Pin 

Tc  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  the  two.  the  triendly  arrange- 

:  eligible.' 

From  Jefferson  to  McKinley,  a  period  which 
represents  practically  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  few  occasions 
when  this  sentiment  has  not  been  supported  by 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  American 
political  world,  and   the   success  of  the   reci- 

iirocity   movement,   so    far   as   this   country   at 
east  is  concerned,  undoubtedly  inspired  the  last 
remarks     of     President      McKinley.       A    few 
5  before  he  was  murdered  he  declared; 


LTTTumy  with  the  spirit  of 
flo  Inngei  needed  for  - — 


why 


abould  they  not  be  employpd  to  cxteod  i 
maxkEii  abroad. 

In  1909  the  only  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  had  no  treaty  were  Abyssinia, 
Monaco  and  Montenegro ;  and  those  with 
which  no  treaties  of  peace,  amity  and  com- 
merce were  established  were  Egj-pt,  Rumania 
and  Salvador.  Among  the  most  important  trea- 
ties to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party  are  the  various  internalional  agreements 
which  have  been  executed  at  Geneva,  at  Brus- 
sels, and,  since  the  establishment  of  the  per- 
manent Internalional  Court  of  Arbitration,  at 
The  Hagae,  and  the  fact  that  this  country  is 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the 
court  is  shown  by  its  anxiety  to  avoid  armed 
conRict,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  has 
resorted  to  the  more  peaceful  methods  of  arbi- 
tration offered  by  this  international  tribunal. 

The  table  on  following  page  is  a  list  of  the 
imjjortant  iniemational  acts  and  conventions  in 
which  ihe  United  States  has  been  an  active 
participant. 

Esttradition  Treaties.—  In  1909  the  United 
States  possessed  treaties  of  extradition  with 
over  50  nations,  the  countries  with  whom  no 
treaty  existed  being  Bulgaria,  China,  Costa 
Rica,  Eg)!)!.  Greece.  Honduras,  Korea,  Mo- 
rocco, Paragnav,  Persia,  Rumania  and  Siam. 
Such  a  treaty  had  existed  earlier  with  Spain, 
but  was  expressly  abrogated  and  annulled  by 
Article  XXIX  of  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
General  Relations  of  3  July  1902.  The  crimes 
and  offenses  which  are  extraditable  under  the 
treaties  in  force  in  1909  were  generally  inter- 
preted as  follows:  Murder,  homicide  (com- 
prehending assassination,  parricide,  poisoning, 
infanticide,  manslaughter,  when  voluntary),  oi 
the  attempts  to  commit  any  of  these  crimes 
abduction,  kidnapping  or  childstcaling 
liigamy.  crimes  against  railroads,  wrongful  oi 
wilful  destruction  or  obstruction  ot  railroads 
which  endanger  human  life;  arson ;  crimes 
committed  at  sea;  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations; 
I'evolt,  or  conspiracy  to  revolt,  by  two  or  more 
persons  on  board  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
aKainst  the  authorities  of  the  ship;  wrongfully 
sinking  or  destroyini;  a  ship  at  sea,  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so;  assaults  on  board  a  ship  at  sea 
with  intent  to  do  serious  bodily  harm;  rq>^ 
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Amelioretioo  of  th«  conditian  of  tht  mnadtdin  Ume  of  mr 

BaUUiihRHnit  at  ta  iDtenutional  Buicaa  of  Wagsta  and  Measuia 

For  int»rnttiop«l  ptoteetton  of  imlnitml  property 

Kir  fiitanatknial  fnoMeUon  of  tndutriol  pn^xrty  (inpiilBinenUrT  con-vEntioii) 

For  the  pratectios  at  BibmHiiM  ckblis 

For  inlenutional  exchuifB  ol  DtGciBl  dacunnnti.  taentific  uid  Ittenuv  productions . 

CnenI  set  for  tlw  igpicwioo  of  African  iIbvc  trade 

n>r^ticini<BnlnbnialiDnaIiuiiont^tb«  publiation  of  aatomHtxiOa 

RMalBtini  tbe  importation  of  itNiinBu  Uqaon  into  csrtun  ngioiu  of  Africa 

butive  to  the  pacific  Kttlemait  ot  internBtional  dliputea 

Relative  to  the  lam  and  cnitonu  of  war  on  land 

IWaiive  b)  Ui«  laancUag  cf  pmiectDn  and  eiplcaiica  from  ballooaa.  etc 

For  thi  adaptation  to  maritima  warfare  of  tbc  pruopivfl  oi  the  Genevm  conTcntim-  ■ 

AdditiODil  (ct  fnr  the  orotection  of  industrial  property 

fioMi  protocol  entered  into  at  the  conduriim  of  the  Boter  troubleain  China  in  1900. 
Ogavwuipaa  between  tha  Unitad  Statei  and  otbar  powen  on  literary  and  artiM 

«S!sa^iWi^.i.ii.:::::::::;:;;:;::::::::::;:::::::;:::;::::;:;:: 

lateraatioaat  tanitaiy  convention  (I^ub) 

IitereatjoDal  MBitary  convention  (Central  and  South  Knwrica) 

RapnMion  of  trad*  in  whftc  WDnaoB 

Biemption  of  boa^ta]  ihips  from  payment  of  dnea,. , 

Interimioari  tDWtute  of  Asricaltitre 

New  -g-t"— "*  buwimu  China  and  cartain  poiM»  tor  tiw  Whan(tu  ccnietvaKy  ■ . . 

Ceneral  act  ot  tbe  inI«niaeional  Donfennce  at  Alndraa 

International  Red  Croia  onnvention  tor  the  ameliorBtian  of  tbe  condition  of  woundi 

«<  the  anniaa  in  tbe  field 

baportatioo  of  •pintBoaa  liquoiaintD  Aifiea 

lotwnatkmal  I^Dt  of  Pubfic  Health '.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'., 
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offenses  against  chastity  committed  with 
violence;  abortion,  or  procuring  abortion;  ob- 
taining- money  or  valtiable  goods  under  false 
pretensea  (usnally  an  amount  in  e^tcess  of 
SaOO)  ;  forgery,  the  utterance  of  forged  papers ; 
forgery  or  falsification  of  official  acts  of  gov- 
ernment; of  public  autborilies  or  of  courts  of 
justit*,  of  puMic  or  private  instruments;  Ihe 
use  or  utterance  of  the  thing  forged  or  falsified; 
counterfei!ing  of  government  acts,  seals, 
stamps,  dies  and  marks  of  state,  or  public  ad- 
ministration, or  the  fraudulent  use  of  any  of 
tht  above-mentioned  objects;  counterfeiting  or 
altering  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  the 
counferfeiltng  of  titles  or  coupons  of  public 
debt,  bank-ttotes  or  other  instramenls  of  public 
credit,  and  the  ntferanee,  circulation  or  fraud- 
ulent use  of  same;  the  introduction  of  instru- 
ments for  the  fabiication  of  counterfeit  coin 
o*  bank-notes  or  other  paper  current  as  money; 
cmbeKilement  of  public  fnoneys  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  party  by  public 
ofiicef's  or  depositaries-  embecziement  by  any 
penon  or  persons  hired  or  salaried  to  the  det- 
rbnent  of  their  employers;  larceny  (usually  an 
amount  not  lees  than  $200)  ;  burglary,  denned 
to  be  the  act  of  breaking  and  entering  the  house 
of  another  in  the  night  time,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony  therein ;  robbery,  defined  to  be  the 
felomouB  and  forcible  taking  from  the  person 
erf  another  of  goods  or  money  V  violence  or 
by  putting  the  person  in  fear;  theft  of  horses. 
catUe  or  livestock  (of  the  value  at  least  $25) ; 
fraud  or  breach  of  trust  by  a  bailee,  banker, 
agent,  factor,  trustee  or  other  person  acting 
in  a  fiducian'  capacity,  or  director  or  member 
or  officer  of  any  company,  when  such  act  is 
made  criminal  by  the  laws  of  both  countries 
(uBtially  not  less  than  $200) ;  obtaining  by 
threat  of  injury  or  by  false  devices,  money,  vaf- 
oables  or  other  personal  properly  (usually  not 
leas   than  $200) ;   receiTing  moneys,  vahiables 


e  knowledge 

than  $200)  ;  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury; 
crimes  and  offenses  against  the  laws  of  both 
countries  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and 
slave-trading;  ma>4iem  and  any  other  wilful 
mutilation  causing  disability  or  death;  bribery. 

The  United  States  has  treaties,  conventions 
and  agreements  on  the  following  subjects  with 
the  countries  mentioned:  Peace,  amity,  com- 
merce and  navigation. —  Algiers  (peace  and 
amity),  Argentine  Republic,  Austria-Hungajy 
(comrocrdaT),  Belgium  (commercial),  Bolivia, 
Borneo,  Brazti,  Centra!  America,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Congo  (commercial),  Garea,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Denmaric,  Dominican  Republic,' 
Ecuador,  Egypt  (commercial),  Ethiopia  (com- 
mercial), France,  German  Empire  (commer- 
cial). Great  Britain,  Greece  (commercial), 
Guatemala,  Hanover,  Han  sea  tic  Republics, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Hayti.  Honduras,  Italy 
(cofnmercial) ,  Japan,  Lew  Chew,  Liberia  (com- 
mercial), Madagascar,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(commercial),  Mexico,  Morocco  (peace,  friend- 
ship and  protection),  Muscat,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Oldenburg  (commercial).  Orange 
Free  State,  Ottoman  Empire  (commercial), 
Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru-B<riivia,  Peru,  Portugal 
(commercial),  Prussia,  Russia  (commercial), 
Salvador,  Samoan  Islands  (commercial),  Sar- 
dinia (commercial),  Serbia  (commercial), 
Si  am,  Spain,  Sweden,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Tonga.  Tripoli  (peace  and  friend- 
ship), Tunis,  Two  Sicilies,  Venezuela. 

Trade-marks.  ~Aus  tria-Hungarv,  Belgium 
Brazil,  Denmark  (also  industrial  designs  and 
models),  France,  German  F.mptre  (also  pat- 
ents). Great  Britain,  Guatemala  (also  patents), 
Italy,  Japan  (also  patents  and  desigtis),  Lux- 
emburg, Netherlands,  Rumania,  Russia,  Spaia 
Switzerland. 

Copytight. — Austria-Hungary,    Belgium 
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Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  France,  Gernun 
Emm'        "  ~ 

Nelh 
zerland. 

Arbitration. — Austria- Hungary,  China.  Costa 
Riea^  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Fiance,  Great  Britain, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way^  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  Salvador, 
Spam,   Sweden,   Switzerland. 

Reciprocity. —  Bul^ria,  Cuba  (commercial). 
Great  Britain,  Hawaipn  Islands,  Mexico. 

Naturalization,   immigration  or  emigration. 

—  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Haiti,  Hesse, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  North  German  Union,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Uruguay, 
Wurttemberg. 

The  United  States  has  other  subjects  on 
which  treaties,  conventions  and  agreement  are 
based,  besides  the  foregoing,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  open  door  policy  and  ex- 
change of  notes  ana  the  final  protocol  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  with  China  i 
recognition  of  the  flag,  with  Congo ;  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  with  Costa  Rica;  agreement  for 
lease  of  land  for  coaling  station,  with  Cuba ; 
readmeasurement  of  vessels,  with  Denmark ; 
collection  and  applic^ion  of  the  customs  rev- 
enues with  the  Dominican  Republic;  alliance, 
act  separate  and  secret,  contract  for  payment 
of  loans,  cession  of  Louisiana  and  relations  in 
Tunis,  with  France;  general  act  concerning 
Samoa,  with  German  Empire;  tenure  and  dis- 
position of  property,  with  Guatemala;  abolish- 
ing droit  d'aubaine,  with  Hesse,  Nassau, 
Saxony  and  Wurttemberg;  reimbursing  ship- 
wreck expenses  and  exchange  of  notes  declar- 
ing policy  in  the  Far  East,  with-  Japan;  pur- 
suit of  Indians  (eight  agreements)  and  claims 
("The  Pious  Fund")  with  Mexico;  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  with  Nicaragua;  right  to  hold 
real  estate,  with  Ottoman  Empire;  neutrals  at 
sea  and  whaling  ships,  with  Peru ;  Paciht; 
Ocean  and  northwest  coast  of  America,  neu- 
tral rights  at  sea,  cession  of  Alaska,  admeas- 
urement of  vessels,  fur-seal  fisheries  and  cor- 
porations, with  Russia ;  regulation  of  the  liquor 
irafhc,  with  Sardinia;  judicial  procedure,  dis- 
criminating duties,  tonnage  duties,  commerce, 
with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  cession  of  outlying 
islands  and  letters  rogatory,  with  Spain;  prop- 
erty with  Switzerland;  neutrals  ail  sea,  with 
the  Two  Sicilies;  and  duties  on  liquors  and 
consular  powers,  with  Zanzibar. 

The  United  States  has  made  more  treaties 
and  other  forms  of  agreement  with  Great  Bri- 
tain -than  with  any  other  country.  These  in- 
clude the  followine  subjects ;  Naval  forces  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  fisheries,  boundary,  and  res- 
titution of  slaves;  indemnity  under  the  award 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  (1822);  indemnity 
for  slaves  (1826);  arbitration  northeastern 
boundary;  boundaries,  suppression  of  slave 
trade,     and     extradition     (Webster-Ashburton 

—  1842);  boundary  west  of  Rocky  Mountains; 
ship  canal  connecting  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  (1850);  cession  of  Horseshoe  Reef; 
reciprocity,  fisheries,  and  navigation;  suppres- 

■    1  of  slave  trade   (1862,   1863,   1870)  ;  claims. 


fur-seal  fisheries;  Bering  Sea  arUtratioii 
agreement;  deserters  from  merchant  vessels; 
Alaskan  boundary,  1903-05-06;  tenure  and  dis- 


united States  and  C^ada,  1910,  and  boundary 
line  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  1910. 

The  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  Con- 
ventions (1907)  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions: Pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes; the  limitation  of  the  employment  of 
force  for  the  recovery  of  cohtract  debts; 
opening  of  hostihties;  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land;  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals in  land  war ;  the  laying  of  automatic 
submarine  contact  mines ;  bombardment  by 
naval  forces  in  time  of  war;  the  adaptation 
of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
naval  war;  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  pow- 
ers in  naval  war;  and  a  declaration  prohibiting 
the  throwing  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from 
balloons.  The  Intemationat  Prize  Coart,  which 
meets  at  The  Hague,  when  called  together  to 
settle  some  international  dispute  is  composed 
of  15  judges,  eight  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  larger  marine  countries,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan 
and  the  United  Slates,  the  other  judges  being 
chosen  from  the  remaininj;  nations.  In  prize 
cases  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  national 
courts  to  the  international  court,  according 
to  the  Convention  of  21  Sept.  1910. 

The  conventions  concluded  at  the  Central 
American  Peace  Conference  in  1907  contained 
provisions  respecting  peace  and  amity;  the 
estabkshment  of  a  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice;  extradition;  the  establishment  of  an 
international  Central  American  bureau  and  a 
pedagogical   institute;    and   regarding  conimu- 


The  following  are  the  treaty  negotiations  of 
19U :  24  Februaiy,  new  treaty  with  Japan  was 
ratified  by  the  United  Stales;  and  on  4  April 
ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Tolrio.  The 
significant  feature  of  this  treaty  is  its  omission 
01  any  explicit  stipulation  concerning  the  regu- 
lation of  the  emigration  of  the  people  of  one 
country  to  the  other.  As  part  of  this  treaty, 
which  is  one  of  commerce  and  navigation,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  agreed 
upon  the  proctocol  of  a  provisional  tariff  ar^ 
rangement  and  a  declaration  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  made  by  the  Japanese  ^vem- 
ment.  Japan  further  agreed  to  continue  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  the  "most  favored 
nation*  treatment  in  tariff  matters,  pending 
the  negotiation  of  a  special  agreement 

On  17  May  1911  the  draft  of  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  was  submitted  by  Secre- 
larv  Knox  to  the  British  and  French  Ambas- 
sadors; and  on  28  June  it  was  announced  at 
Washington  that  this  treaty  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  every  important  provision.  It  is  the 
first  comprehensive  agreement  for  arbitrating 
practically  all  disputes  that  can  arise  between 
two  sovereign  nations,  including  even  questions 
of  vital  interest  and  national  honor.  It  pro- 
vides for  arbitration  by  The  Hague  court  of 
all  questions,  without  reservation,  that  are  re- 
garded by  the  contracting  parties  as  proper 
for  arbitration.  All  other  disputes  are  to  be 
submitted  to  a  commission  of  inquiry,  to  be 
composed    of    the    permanent    court    ot    The 
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Hague.  This  commission  will  investigate  and 
report  whether  or  ool  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy should  be  arbitrated.  This  treaty  was 
signed  3  Au(^  191 1  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  and  was 
finally  ratified  7. March  1912. 

On  28  June  a  treaty  abolishing  pelagic  seal- 
ing was  signed  at  Washington  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Sutes,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia and  Japan. 

On  26  January  the  reciprocity  agreement 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Canada  was 
submitted  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  both 
countries.  It  was  upheld  in  Congress,  but  in 
the  Canadian  elections  on  22  September  the 
party  supporting  the  proposed  trade  reciprocity 
was  defeated. 

The  most  important  event  in  which  the 
treaty-making  power  of  the  United  States  was 
involved  at  the  end  of  1911  was  President 
Taft's  abroKatiMi  of  the  Russian  Treaty  of 
1832  with  (his  counlrj;.  This  was  done  17 
December  by  bis  directing  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Saint  Petersburg  to  denounce  the 
treaty  in  friendly  terms.  The  notification  that 
be  had  so  acted  was  delivered  to  ^e  Foreign 
Office  18  December.  The  action  was  taken  by 
the  President  on  the  primary  ground  that  Rus- 
sia had  violated  the  terms  of  the  trea^  by 
refusing  to  vis*  passports  for  American  Citiiens 
of  Jewish  birth  or  Catholic  faith.  The  House 
had  voted  300  to  1  demanding  abrogation.  The 
operation  of  the  treaty  —  which  was  one  of 
commerce  and  navigation  —  ceased  by  this  ac- 
tion on  1  Jan.  1913. 

Under  an  agreement  entered  into  between 
die  United  States  and  Great  Britain  20  July 
1912  all  outstanding  claims  between  the  two 
countries  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The 
arNtration  treaty  with  France  which  expired 
in  1913  was  renewed  in  February  of  the  same 
year.  In  1914  the  so-called  Bryan-Wilson 
treaties  were  presented  by  the  United  Slates 
to  various  foreign  countries.  The  object  of 
these  treaties  was  to  provide  a  means  of  pre- 
venting international  trouble  from  developing 
into  war.  In  general  these  treaties  stipulate 
that  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  shall, 
in  each  case,  submit  to  a  commission  all  in- 
ternational disputes  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
diplomacy.  TTie  contracting  parlies  to  each 
treaty  bind  themselves  not  to  declare  war  or 
begin  hostilities  until  such  time  as  the  com- 
mission shall  have  submitted  its  findings.  Each  . 
nation  is  free  to  disregard  the  report  of  the 
commission  if  it  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  The 
following  countries  entered  into  the  Brj^an- 
Wiison  treaty  agreement  with  the  United 
Stales  r  Salva^lor,  Guatemala,  Panama,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua  and  The  Netherlands  in  1913; 
Bolivia,  Persia,  Portugal,  Costa  Rica,  Switzer- 
land, Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  Den- 
mark, Italy,  Norway,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  China,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Russia,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Sweden,  in  1914;  and  Norway  in  1915.  For 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  the  World  War,  signed 
28  June  1919,  see  Wa^  European  —  Treaty  of 
Veksailles.  See  also  iNTEstiATioNAi.  Claims 
AND  Disputes;  Hague  Coust,  The;  Iktx>- 
NATioNAi.  Law. 
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TRSATINO.  S«e  CoExurt  Psacticks 
Acts. 

TREATY,  an  agreement,  league  or  con- 
tract between  two  or  more  nations  formallv 
signed  by  commissioners  properly  authoriaed, 
and  ratified  by  the  supreme  power  of  each 
state.  Treaties  are  not  admissible  by  sub- 
ordinate States,  for  instance,  New  York  State 
cannot  make  any  binding  ■  treaty  with  Canada, 
as  that  is  the  province  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment at  Washington.  '  The  conditions  that 
govern  or  should  govern  treaties  are  defined 
in  Intesnational  Law  (q-v.).  The  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in 
the  President,  though  the  work  of  treaty-mak- 
ing falls  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  usual  for  the  President  to  seek  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  in  making  a  treaty,  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  their  prompt  ratification. 
The  Senate  has  the  right  to  return  a  treaty 
for  amendment  or  reject  it.  When  the  Senate 
ratifies,  the  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  may  sign  and  conclude  the  treaty. 
A  treaty  so  made  overrides  all  State  laws, 
even  their  constitutions,  but  it  cannot  deprive 
individuals  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Where 
a  treaty  involves  a  payment  of  money  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  all  appropri- 
ation bills  must  originate,  has  claimed  a  right 
to  participate;  but  this  claim  remains  disputed. 
In  France  the  President  makes  treaties.  In 
countries  where  there  is  a  sovereign  it  is  usu- 
ally his  privilege,  though  he  may  be  held  in 
check  by  legislative  power.  Treaties  of  alliance 
are  common,  as  the  well-known  alliance  be- 
tween. Great  Britain  and  Japan  made  in  1902 
and  extended  in  1905,  which  resulted  in  bring- 
ing Japan  into  the  World  War.  Treaties  re- 
garding boundaries  and  distribution  of  terri- 
tory are  also  common;  submission  of  differ- 
ences to  arbitration;  trade  agreements;  navi- 
gation and  fishing  regulations;  exchange  of 
moneys,  mail,  etc;  protection  of  copyrights; 
return  of  criminals ;  adoption  of  rules  of  inter- 
national law ;  adoption  of  recommendations  of 
The  Hague  Peace  Tribunal. 

Some  famous  treaties  are  West[dia)ia 
Treaty,  closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  1648, 
in  which  most  of  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe  partidpaled ;  Peace  of  Utrecht,  a  ser- 
ies of  treaUes  between  1713  and  1715,  be- 
tween France,  as  opposed  to  England,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  Savoy  and  Portugal;  treaty  of 
independence  of  the  United  States,  accepted 
by  Great  Britain  at  Paris  in  1763;  the  parti' 
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rion  of  Poland  in  1772  and  again  in  1793;  the 
separation  of  Belgiiun  and  The  Netherlands, 
made  at  London  1831  and  modified  1839;  ces- 
sion of  part  of  LonVbardy  to  Sardinia  in  1859; 
dissolving  the  German  Confederation  and  es- 
tablishing of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion with  full  recognition  by  Austria,  the  trans- 
fer of  Schleswig-Holstein  lo  the  new  confed- 
eration and  ceding  ihe  balance  of  Lombardy  to 
Italy  in  1866;  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  being  new 
treaty  of  France  and  the  German  Empire  af- 
ter «ie  War  of  1871;  settlement  of  territofy 
growing  out  of  Spanish-American  War,  be- 
tween United  States  and  Spain,  1899;  Russo- 
lEpaneae  treaty  of  peace  ai  Portsmouth,  United 
Stales  of  America,  1905 ;  the  German  Peace 
treaty  signed  at  Versailles,  1919.  Various 
agreements  tending  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
war  have  been  mcorporated  m  treaties  on 
numerous  occasions.  Guarantees  for  the  per- 
formance of  conditions  in  treaties  are  usually 
demanded  and  formerly  it  was  customary  to 
give  hostages.  International  law  has  been 
framed  as  the  recorded  customs  governing 
civilised  nations  in  carrying  out  their  treaties. 
Refusal  to  abide  by  a  treaty  is  a  cause 
of  war,  since  treaties  bind  both  parties 
until  mutually  abrogated.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  war  wipes  out  all  previ- 
ous treaties  between  the  parties  and  that  they 
have  to  be  made  attain  to  come  into  force. 
If  a  state  change  its  government,  as  in  going 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  all  treaties  are 
void  and  have  to  be  remade  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  be  effective.  Consult  'Treaties, 
Conventions,  Etc.,  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Other  Powers,  1776-1909' 
(Washington  1910);  Herslet's  'British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers'  (London):  Albin,  P., 
<Les  Grandes  Traiies  PoUtiques'  (Paris  1911)  ; 
Crandall,  S.  B.,  'Treaties:  Their  Making  and 
Enforcement'  (Washington  1915).  See  Hague 
CouBT,  The;  Triple  Aluance;  Treaties; 
Tecaties  of  the  United  States  with  Foreign 
Nations;  War,  European  —  Treaty  of  Veb- 

3A1LLRS. 

TREATY,  At^ilo- JaponcM.     See  Anglo- 
Japanese  Tkbaties. 

TREATY  ELM,  a  celebrated  tree,  formerly 

in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  under 
which  William  Penn  (q.v.)  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians.  A  monument  marks  its  place. 
TREATY  PORT,  a  port  open  to  commerce 
with  certain  nations  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  treaty,  in  a  country  not  generally 
open  to  foreign  commerce.  (Zhina  is  the  one 
nation  where  treaty  ports  were  for  many  years 
of  importance;  the  first  ports  were  opened  to 
trade  by  the  Nankin  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  1842;  these  ports  were  Canton,  Amoy,  Fu- 
Chau,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai.  Since  then  other 
treaty  ports  have  been  established,  by  the  treaty 
with  Japan  in  1895  and  by  the  treaty  with  the 
powers  in  1901  About  1900  they  numbered 
over  30,  and  include  Samshui,  Wuchow, 
Whuhu,  Shasi,  Chung- King,  Yodiow  Hang- 
chow,  Su-Cbau.  Lungchow,  Niu-Chwang  (the 
most  northern),  Chang-Sha,  Ngan-King,  Wan- 
Hsien.  Wai-Chau  and  Kong-Mun.  Since  1912 
the  Republic  of  China  has  made  all  her  ports 
free.  Japan  was  also  first  opened  to  foreign 
I  by  means  of  treaty  ports;  the  first 


treaty  in  Uarch  1654  whh  the  United  States 
opened  two  ports,  Simoda  and  Hakodadi.  to 
American  commerce;  in  the  same  year  the  Brit- 
ish gained  access  to  two  ports,  and  later  the 
Dutch  and  the  Russians ;  by  subsequent  treaties' 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  gained 
more  ports  and  further  privileges.  In  1899 
Js^an  was  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with 
the  other  powers,  and  the  whole  cotmtry  thrown 
open  to  foreign  trade. 

TRBATY  OP  PORTSMOUTH.  See 
P(»TSMOin^H,  Treaty  of. 

TRBATY  OP  SAN  STEFAHO.  See  San 
Stephano,  Treaty  of, 

TRBBBIA,  tr«b'b64,  Italy,  a  tributary  of 
the  Po  which  nses  in  the  mountains  of  Liguria. 
It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebbia  thai  the 
Romans  tmder  Sempronius  were  defeated,  218 
ac,  by  the  Carthaginians  tmder  Hannibal. 

TREBIZOND,  trSbl-iond,  Asia  Minor,  (1) 
A  seaport,  military  station  and  capital  of  a 
vilayet  of  the  same  name,  in  the  northwestern 
extremity,  on  the  Muchka  where  it  enters  the 
Black  Sea,  120  miles  northwest  of  Erzerura.  It 
has  a  citadel,  mosques  and  churches;  its  streets  | 

are  irregular  and  narrow.    It  is  the  see  of  an  i 

Armenian  archbishop,  a  United  Armenian 
bishop  and  a  Greek  metropolitan.  Its  trade  is 
important.    The  exports  consist  of  tobacco,  car- 

£ets,  silks,  fabrics,  cattle,  raisins,  walnuts  and 
aielnuts.  The  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  sugar  and  silks.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Greeks  about  700  ac.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  enq)ire  of  Trebiiond  by  Prince 
Alexius,  in  1204,  this  city  was  made  the  capital. 
The  Turks  overran  the  region  and  took  the  city 
in  1641.  Il  was  captured  by  Russia  in  1916.  but 
owing  to  the  disruption  of  the  Russian  forces  it 
was  not  long  held.  Among  the  Greek  major 
and  minor  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris  1919  was  the  proposal  to  form  the  Pon- 
tian  Republic  of  the  region  around  Trebizond, 
with  the  ancient  city  as  the  capital.  Trebizond 
'  i  the_residence  of  foreign  consuls.  Pop.  55,000. 
has  a] 
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1854;  d.  CaUfomia,  1909.  She  became  interested 
In  mission  work  and  organized  classes  in  do- 
mestic science  which  led  to  her  founding  The 
Lillian  Massey  School  of  Household  Saence 
and  Art.  Similar  results  were  secured  at 
Toronto  and  other  universities  and  she  gave  Ihe 
Toronto  University  a  handsome  building  which 
was  opened  in  1913. 

TRBBUCHET.    Sec  Ortnance. 

TREK,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm,  EngUsb 
actor:  b.  London,  17  Dec  18S3;  d.  fjuly  1917- 
He  was  a  son  of  Tulius  Becrbohm,  and  was 
educated  in  England  and  Germany.  After  en- 
tering upon  a  business  career  he  became  inter- 
ested in  private  theatricals,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  stage  in  1878.    Succeeding  in  this. 
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London  playhouses. .  He  poseeued  great  versa* 
tilily,  and  p'^^ed  parts  ratling  trom  Hamlet 
to  Falstafl.  Tree  achieved  an  early  success  in 
'The  Private  Secretary'  (1884).  TTiis  was  fol- 
lowed by  Macari  in  'Called  Back,'  and  by  the 
pan  of  the  Russian  Spy  in  'The  Red  Lamp' 
(1887).  -In  eccentric  character  parts  he  essayed 
tfie  leading  roles  in  'The  Ballad-Monger'  and 
in  'Trilby.'  In  modern  social  drama  he  ap- 
peared in  'A  Bunch  of  Violets,'  'Captam 
Swift,'  'A  Woman  of  No  Importance,'  'John- 
a-Dreams,'  '  'The  Dancing  Girl'  and  'The 
Tempter';  while  of  Shakespearean  plays  he 
produced  'Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  'Ham- 
let,' 'Henry  IV'  and  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.'  Stephen  Phillips'  'Herod'  was  writ- 
ten for  him.  His  publications  include  'The 
Imaginative  Faculty,'  delivered  as  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  Royal  Institution  (1893)  ;  and  other 
lecture;  on  'Hamlet  from  an  Actor's  Prompt 
Book';  'Henry  VIII  and  His  Court'; 
•Thoughts  and  Afterthoughts'  (1913);  'Noth- 
ing Irfatters'  (19161,  etc.  He  received  the 
honor  of  knighthooa  in  1909. 

TREE-CAT,  a  palm-civet.    See  Palm  Cat. 

TREE-CRBEPER,  a  bird  (,Certkea).  See 
Creeper. 

TREE-CRICKET,  one  of  the  small,  al- 
most coloriess  crickets  of  the  genus  (Ecanlhus, 
specifically  the  snowy  cricket  (CE.  ttivetu), 
whose  two-syllabled  rhythmic  ni^ht-song  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  summer  noises  of  eastern 
America.  This  song  varies  greatly  in  pitch  and 
rapidity  according  to  the  temperature  and  other 
conditions.  In  the  day-time  the  insect  trills  in 
a  different  voice.  Consult  Howard,  'The  In- 
sect Book'  (New  York  1901),  wherein  will  be 
found  extensive  references  to  other  works. 

TREE   FERNS.     See   Ferns   and  Fern 

AlilES. 

TREE-FROG,  or  TREE-TOAD,  a  frog 
of  the  family  HyMa.  distin^ished  from  cotri- 
mon  frogs  {Ramda'i  hy  having  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  dilated  into  flattened  discs  or 
suckers,  which  enable  them  to  lead  their  peculiar 
arboreal  life.  They  are  of  more  elegant  form, 
smaller  siie,  brighter  colors  and  more  active 
habits  than  the  Ranidx,  and  are  lively  during 
the  day;  they  feed  on  insects,  which  they  pursue 
on  bushes  and  trees,  stealing  toward  them  or 
suddenly  sj^ringing  and  swinging  upon  them ; 
they  climb  like  getios,  and  by  the  same  mechan- 
ism ;  the  lower  surface  of  the  discs  is  endued 
with  a  viscid  secretion,  by  means  of  which  they 
can  walk  with  the  body  suspended  from  the 
under  parts  of  leaves  and  other  smooth  bodies ; 
the  sldn  is  mostlv  smooth  upon  the  back,  but  on 
the  abdomen  and  inside  of  legs  thickly  studded 
with  small  warts  or  tubercles.  They  possess 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  changing 
color,  by  the  modifications  of  the  contents  of 
the  pigment  cells  under  the  skin  (see  Chrouat- 
OPHntES),  no  doubt  a  provision  to  enable 
them  to  elude  their  numerous  enemies.  They 
are  very  clamorous,  and  fiarticularly  noisy  at 
the  approach  of  rain.  In  winter  they  bury  them- 
selves in  the  earth  or  in  the  decayed  wood  and 
dust  of  old  stumps.  They  breed  in  the  spring, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  water.  The  species 
are  niunerous,  especially  in  tropical  America. 

The  common  tree-frog  of  North  America 
iHyla  vtrtieolor)    resembles  a  toad  in  fonn, 


but  is  more  flattened;  body  short  aad  warhr 
above,  the  color  varying  from  pale  ash  to  dark 
brown,  with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of 
greenish  brown,  white  and  granulated  below, 
and  abdomen  yellowish  near  the  thirfis;  the 
colors  vary  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  head 
is  short  and  rounded,  the  mouth  large,  with 
teeth  on  upper  jaw  and  vomer;  eyes  large  and 
brilliant,  the  iris  bright  golden;  there  are  four 
finders  and  five  toes,  both  ending  in  viscous  pel- 
lets, the  former  distinct,  but  the  latter  webbed. 
It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  on  decay- 
ing trees  and  about  old  fences  of  wood  or  stone. 
the  color  of  which  it  nearly  resembles.  It  is 
very  nCHsy  in  Spring  and  summer  toward  even- 


and  abruptly  tennmating  note  must  be  fa- 
miliar lo  all  residents  in  the  country.  This 
species  in  the  Southern  States  is  replaced  by  the 
green  tree-frog,  which  is  bright  green  above, 

Sellowish  white  below,  with  a  straw-colored 
iteral  line  extending  from  the  upi>er  jaw  over 
the  shoulder  and  along  the  side ;  it  is  shorter 
and  more  slender  than  the  northern  species,  and 
is  most  commonly  seen  about  broad- leaved 
plants,  especially  Indian  corn,  the  color  of  the 
leaves  of  which  it  greatly  resembles,  concealed 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  coming  out 
mommg  and  evening  and  hecoming  very  active 
and  noisy;  the  sinfi^e  note  is  dear  and  bell-like. 
The  tree-frog  of  Europe  (W.  arhorea)  much 
resembles  this.  Several  other  spedes  occur  in 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  In  the 
genus  Acris  the  locomotive  discs  are  less  de- 
veloped and  the  limbs  more  slender  tha4)  in 
Hyla,  and  there  are  teeth  on  the  palate  instead 
of  the  vomer.  The  A.  t/ryttiu,  or  cricket,  is 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  long,  with  an 
elongated  pointed  head,  a  triangular  dusky  spot 
between  the  orbits ;  body  ashy  above,  with  a 
greea  and  sometimes  reddish  dorsal  line,  and 
three  oblong  black  spots  margined  with  white 
on  the  sides.  It  is  a  lively  species,  constantly 
chirping  like  a  cricket,  even  in  captivity.  In 
the  genus  Hyiodes  the  palate  is  toothed,  and 
the  slender  fingers  and  toes  are  free,  with  small 
discs.  Pickering's  tree-frog  (W.  pickeringH)  is 
nearly  an  inch  long,  with  short  head  and  yellow- 
ish brown  body,  with  dusky  rhombodial  spots 
and  lines,  sometimes  like  tne  letter  X  on  the 
back ;  pale  flesh-colored  below,  tinged  with 
yellowish  on  the  throat.  This  is  the  true  peep- 
ing frog,  the  noise  being  made  by  both  sexes; 
in  summer  they  cease  to  be  vocal,  retiring  from 
the   pools    wher 


sionally  uttering  a  shrill  whistle. 

Many  strange  variations  in  breeding-habits 
and  rearing  of  young  characterize  the  tree-frogs 
of  tropical  America,  which  exist  in  a  great 
number  of  genera  and  species.  A  famous  South 
American  species  is  the  ferreiro  (/f.  faber), 
which  makes  small  pens  or  nurseries  under 
water  in  which  its  eggs  are  left  to  hatch,  and 
where  the  tadpoles  are  confined,  protected  from 
many  dangers.  Another  species  (//.  goeldii) 
carries  its  few  large  eggs  on  its  back  until  they 
batch,  and  the  j^ung  remain  some  time  after- 
ward. The  genus  Nototrema  develops  pouches 
in  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  female  in  which 
the  eggs  snd  young  are  safely  transported.    £x- 
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tensive  information  and  guidance  to  further 
facts  may  be  found  in  the  'Cambridge  Natural 
Hiatory>   (Vol.  VIII,  London  1901). 

TREE-KANGAROO.     See  Dendkolagus; 

Kakgaboo. 

TREK-PORCUPINE,  or  COUIY.  a 
South  American  arboreal  porcupine  (q.r.)  of 
the   ^enus   Cercolabes    (or  SpkiHgunti),   char- 

actenied  prominer*'-  ■—  ■"--  ' — '-*■'  — 

hcnsile  tail.    Then 
and  short-spined. 

TREE-RAT,  a  small  East  Indian  rat  (Miu 
arboreiu),  common  In  Bengal.  It  builds  a  nest 
in  cocoanut  trees  and  bamboos,  and  lives  partly 
on  grain  and  partly  on  young  cocoanut. 

TREE-SHREW,  or  BANXRING,  a  small 
squirrel- like  insectivore  of  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  several  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  family  Tupaiida,  The  fur  is  soft 
and  glistening,  and  a  long,  bushy  tail  is  gener- 
ally present.  They  are  restlessly  active  during 
the  day,  searching  for  insects  and  fruits,  botn 
on  the  ground  and  in  trees.  Two  of  the  largest 
spedes  are  the  tana  (T.  tana),  with  a  feathery 
tail,  in  one  variety  of  a  bright,  golden  color; 
and  the  ferruginous  banxrine  (T.  ferrvgiiiea), 
widely  distributed  in  the  Mata^n  region.  The 
soles  of  the  feet  in  the  latter  are  plaited  like 
those  of  geckos  and  give  the  animals  a  sure 
grip  of  a  branch.  Consult  Blanford,  'Mammals 
of  India'   (London  1888). 

TREE^PARROW.    See  Sfabbow. 

TREE-TOAD.    See  Tree-fxog. 

TREE  OF  TULE.  Among  the  big  trees  of 
the  world,  thte  best  known  are  the  Sequoias,  or 
Giant  Redwoods  of  California,  which  reach  a 
diameter  of  36  feet  and  a  height  of  279  feet. 
Not  so  widely  known,  but  equally  tall,  are  the 
Eucalyptus  trees  of  southeastern  Australia.  The 
Banyan  trees  of  India  cover  more  space,  but 
these  are  more  like  a  grove  than  a  single  tree. 
The  Big  Tree  of  Tule  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
the  largest  tree  in  the  world.  Tule  is  about 
360  miles  south  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
just  a  few  miles  south  of  Oaxaca,  on  the 
stage  road  between  Oaxaca  and  the  Ruins  of 
Mitla.  The  tree  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter  — 
Campliell's  guide  book  gives  the  circumference 
as  154  feet  and  two  inches  at  six  feet  from 
the  ground — and  the  height  is  a  little  more 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  so 
that  in  general  appearance  it  resembles  a  f^- 
^ntic  willow.  A  common  name  for  the  tree 
IS  The  Montezuma  Cypress.  The  scientific 
name  is  Tasodium  mueronatum;  consequently, 
it  is  closely  related  to  the  Swamp  Cypress,  or 
Bald  Cypress  {Taxodwm  distichum)  of  the 
southern  United  States.  The  Montezuma  Cy- 
press was  once  abundant  in  Mexico  and  many 


of  the  trees  > 


I  the 


famous  as  the  largest  of  all  living  things. 
Htunboldt  carved  on  the  trunk  an  inscription 
which  is  now  So  overgrown  that  only  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  lines  can  be  read.  The 
government  —  at  least  until  1912  —  recognized 
the  tree  as  a  wonder  and  kept  guards  to  pre- 
serve it  against  the  ravages  of  tourists.  Esti- 
mating the  age  by  the  annual  growth  rin^  and 
assuming  that  the  grpwth  rings  of  the  big  tree 
are  of  about  the  same  width  as  in  other  large 


trees  of  the  same  species,  the  Big  Tree  of  Tale 
must  be  al  least  SffX  years  old.  The  famous 
Tree  of  the  Sorrowful  Ni^i  — Arbol  del 
Noche  Triste  — in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  tree 
under  which  Cortei  rested  after  his  worst  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  Aztecs,  belongs  to  the 

TREE  WORSHIP.  The  worship  of  a 
tree  as  in  itself  divine  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  in  any  age  of  the  world  In  ihe  my- 
thology of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  trees  were 
regarded  as  the  abodes  of  sylvan  deities,  super- 
natural beings  inferior  to  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
Even  where  this  view  was  not  taken,  and  the 
tree  was  not  venerated  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
divinity,  trees  were  associated  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity 
attached  to  them.  This  association  was  so 
strong  and  to  the  popular  view  so  indissoluble, 
that  to  destroy  a  grove  in  which  a  god  was  wor- 
shipped ^s  to  put  an  end  to  the  worship  at 
that  particuter  spot.  Bible  statements  (1  Kings 
XV,  l3,  14  and  other  places)  show  thai  the 
removal  of  an  idol,  while  the  grove  remained, 
was  not  suRidenl  to  put  a  stop  to  idolatry.  The 
sacred  groves  were  also  an  essential  feature  of 
Druidical  worship.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  jMiilosophcrs  and  other  learned 
men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  looked  upon 
the  current  mythology  with  incredulity,  if  not 
contempt,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  in 
particular  the  peasantry,  were  deeply  devoted 
to  it,  and  to  them  the  sacred  groves,  the  dryads, 
fauns  and  sahrs  were  very  real. 

Tree  worship,  or  anything  resembling  it,  has 
no  place  in  any  branch  of  Christianity,  and 
among  Christians  the  attachment  to  trees,  or 
any  particular  tree,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  nat- 
ural sentiment.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  sacred  literature  of 
Buddhism  attaches  no  sanctity  to  trees.  Never- 
theless, before  the  destruction,  in  October  1887, 
df  the  Bo  tree,  grown  from  a  branch  of  the 
tree  sent  by  Asoka,  king  of  Magtuda,  and 
famous  as  a  devotee  of  Buddhism,  to  Ceylon, 
in  the  3d  century  BlC.,  thousands  of  pilgrims 
visited  the  tree  annually  and  ofFered  up  prayers 
before  it.  This  cannot  be  called  tree-worship 
in  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  true 
nevertheless,  that  the  early  Buddhists  regarded 
certain  trees  as  sacred,  and  much  time  elapsed 
before  members  of  that  faith  got  rid  of  their 
old  superstitions  in  this  respect.  Those  super- 
stitions still  prevail  among  the  more  barbarous 
races,  and  some  of  the  Greek  Christians  in  re- 
mote districts  are  said  to  mingle  pagan  worship 
of  tree-gods  with  their  nominally  (^ristiaii 
practices. 

TREPOIL,  any  of  several  plants  having 
trifoliate  leaves,  as  clover,  etc,  especially  bird's- 
foot  (q.y.),  a  legume  of  the  genus  Lotus  (q.v.). 
In  architecture,  a  three-Iobed  ornament,  form- 
ing a  conventionalized  figure  of  three  leaves, 
used  in  tracery,  panels,  windows,  etc.  Also  in 
heraldry,  a  beanng  or  charge  representing  a 
conventional  triple  clover-leaf,  alw^s  accom- 
panied with  its  slip  or  stalk.    It  signifies  fidelity. 

TREGEAR,  Edward,  Australian  author: 
b.  Ltmdon,  1  May  1846.  He  went  to  New 
Zealand  in  1863,  where  he  served  in  the  Maori 
War  and  other  military  work.  Later  he  became 
gold     fields     sorveyor     at     Coromandel     and 
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Thomas,  and  surveyor  of  native  lands.  He 
organiied  the  Labor  Department  o£  the  New 
Zealand  government  in  1891 ;  and  be  was  deco- 
rated by  the  French  government  in  1896. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'The  Maori 
Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary' :  'Fairy 
Tales  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Seas' ; 
'The  Maori  Race' ;  'A  Dictionary  of  the 
Mangareva';  'A  Dictionary  of  Niue.' 

TRBGBLLBS,  ire-gel'es,  Samuel  PrideBux, 
English  Biblical  scholar :  b.  Falmouth,  30  Jan. 
1813;  d.  Plymouth,  24  Apri!  1875.  Early  in  life 
he  worked  in  the  iron  foundries  at  Glamilrgan, 
and  by  himself  studied  the  classical  and  Oriental 
languages.  In  1837  he  settled  in  London,  where 
he  superintended  the  publication  of  the  'Eng- 
hshman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament' (1839)  and  the  'Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Concordance  to  the  Old  Testament'  (1843).  In 
1838  he  began  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  formed  the  design  of  a  new 
Greek  text  derived  from  a  comparative  study 
of  ajicient  manuscript.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  made  several  visits  to  the  Continent,  spend- 
ing five  months  in  Rome,  where  he  discovered 
some  im^iortant  readings  in  his  examination  of 
Codex  B  in  the  Vatican,  which  manuscript,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  allowed  to  c^y.  He  published 
his  'Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament'  in  1854.  and  in  1857  began  the 
publication  of  the  first  part  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, comprising  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  gospels  and  the  epistles  were 
pubhshed  from  lime  to  time  until  1870.  The 
'Revelation*  was  edited  from  his  notes  by  S,  I. 
Bloxidge  and  B.  W.  Newton  in  1872,  and  m 
1879-Dr,  Hart  published  his  materials  for  the 
prolegomena  in  an  appendix  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Others  of  his  works  are  'Defense  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel'  (1852); 
'Collation  of  the  Texts  of  Griesbach.  Scholi, 
Laclunann  and  Tischendorf,  with  that  in  com- 
mon Use'  (1854);  and  the  'Codex  Ucynthius, 
Fragments  of  Saint  Luke'  (1861). 

TRBITSCHKE,  Heinrich  von,  German 
historian;  b.  Dresden,  15  Sept.  1834;  d.  Berlin, 
28  April  1896.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Bonn  and  Leipzig  and  early  advocated 
a  German  union  in  his  writings.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  and  became  the  most  popular 
teacher  at  that  institution.  He  also  oecame 
known  to  the  general  public  through  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  a  close  student  of  the  political 
trend  in  Germany  and  in  1864  he  advocated  a 
German  union  under  Prussian  leadership. 
About  1865  he  was  appointed  to  a  lectureship 
at  Freiburg,  but  he  resigned  the  following  year 
to  become  editor  of  the  Preussiscke  Jahrbicher. 
His  strong  and  sometimes  violent  opposition  to 
modern  liberal  tendencies  in  government  led  to 
frequent  bickerings  with  Brentano,  Schmoller 
and  other  economists  and  led  to  his  resignation. 
He  was  next  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  at 
Heidelberg  in  1867-73,  and  after  1873  held  a 
chair  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  After  the 
formation  of  the  empire  in  1871  Treilschke  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag.  At  first  a  National 
Liberal  he  became  ever  more  and  more  con- 
servative. His  uncompromising  Germanism 
caused  him  to  make  violent  attacks  on  all  opin- 
ions and  all  party  groups  in  which  he  saw  some- 


thing injurious  to  the  rise  of  the  German 
Empire.  He  was  now  one  of  those  who  sang 
the  praises  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  in  the 
days  of  the  Kulturkampf  he  ably  supported  the 
government.  Treitschke  attacked  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  the  Socialists  and  the  Jews,  In 
Great  Britain  he  saw  the  chief  obstacle  to  Ger- 
man imperialism  and  colonial  expansion.  He 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  and-British 
feeling  in  Germany  in  the  last  decade  of  his 
life.  In  England  he  remained  comparatively 
unknown,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914 
caused  renewed  discussion  of  Germany's  polit- 
ical thought  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the  19th 


.  of  the  instigators  of  the  war;  his  a 

English  utterances  were  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
allegation  that  he  foresaw  an  unavoidable  con- 
flict between  the  two  countries. 

As  a  historian  Treitschke  is  highly  regarded. 
His  especial  claim  to  fame  is  his  'Deutsche 
Geschichte  im  neunrehnten  jlahrhundert'  fS 
vols.,  1874-94;  English  translation,' 7  vols,,  New 
York  1915  et  seq.).  This  work  was  incomplete 
at  the  author's  death,  ending  with  a  discussion 
of  the  events  preceding  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
This  historj;  is  one  of  the  classics  of  Germany 
because  of  its  power  of  style,  skilful  character 
delineation  and  vigorous  narration.  Its  faults 
are  discursiveness,  bad  arrangement  and  ex- 
treme partisanship.  Other  works  are  <Zchn 
Jahre  deutscher  Kampfe,  Schriften  zur  Tages- 
poUtik'  (1874;  3d  ed.,  1897) ;  'Der  SoziaUsmus 
und  seine  Gonner>  (1875);  'Der  SoziaiismuB 
und  der  Meuchelmord'  (1878);  'Ein  Wort 
fiber  unser  Judentum'  (1880);  'Historische  und 
politische  Aufsatze'  (1865;  1870;  1897);  'Zwca 
Kaiser'  (1888) ;  'Politik,*  collected  lectures  on 
political  subjects  (2  vols.,  1907) ;  'Ausge- 
wahlte  Schriften'  (2  vols.,  1907).  Selections 
from  the  'Politik'  have  appeared  in  English 
(London  1914),  There  is  in  English  a  collec- 
tion of  Treitschke's  essays  between  1871  and 
1895,  entitled  'Germany,  France.  Russia  and 
Islam'  (London  1915).  Consult  Davis.  H.  W. 
C,  'The  Political  Thought  of  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke'  (1915)  ;  Schiemann.  T.,  'Heinrich 
von  Treitschkes  Lehr.  und  Wanderiahre'  (2d 
ed.,  Munich  1898) ;  Hausrath,  A.,  'Zur  Enn- 
nerung  an  Heinrich  von  Treitschke'  (Leipzig 
1901);  id.,  'Treitschke,  His  Doctrine  and  His 
Life'  (New  York  1914)  ;  McCabc,  Joseph, 
'Treitschke  and  the  Great  War'  (New  York 
1914)  ;  McClure,  E..  'Germany's  War  Inspir^rs' 
(New  York  1915);  Mijgge,  M.  A.,  'Heinrich 
von  Treitschke'   (New  York  1915). 

TRBLBASB,  WilUam,  American  botanist: 
h  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y,  22  Feb.  1857,  He 
was  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1880 
and  took  his  degree  as  Sc.D.  at  Harvard  in 
1884.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Botany  in  the  later  institution  (1883^); 
was  lecturer  on  botany  in  Johns  Hopkins 
(1884);  director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  (1889-1912),  and  since  1913  has  been 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  learned  societies, 
the  editor  of  several  botanical  works  and 
author  of  numerous  reports  on  botanical  and 
entomological   subjects. 

TBBLLIS,  a  frame  composed  of  crossed 
bars  or  latticed  and  used  for  many  purposes. 
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The  French  espalier  is  a  kind  of  trellis  made 

of  1arc:h  wood  about  shoulder-high  on  which 
shrubs,  flowers,  vines,  roses,  etc.,  are  trained 
and  supported. 

TRBLLISED  DRAINAGE,  also  known 
as  Latticed  Drainage,  is  a  drainage  net- 
work in  which  there  is  a  notable  tendency 
for  the  larger  streams  to  occupy  parallel 
courses,  with  the  IribuUries  notably  at  right 
angles  or  qearly  so.  This  ma^  be  caused  by 
parallel  series  of  faults  or  joints  which  con- 
trol the  courses  of  the  streams.  More  often, 
however,  it  occurs  in  regions  like  the  Appa- 
lachians, where  the  rocks  consist  of  alternating 
hard  and  soft  beds  tilted  up  on  ed^e.  The 
streams  may  at  first  occupy  any  position,  but 
those  on  the  softer  rocks  develop  more  rapidly 
than  the  others  and  finally  capture  their  less 
favored  neiehbors  until  all  the  larger  rivers 
occupy  parallel  courses  on  the  soft  beds.  At 
a  few  points  the  large  streams  break  across 
the  hard  rock  ridges  and  at  these  points  the 
valleys  became  notably  narruwer,  forming  nar- 
rows or  water  gaps.  When  as  a  result  of 
piracy  such  water  gaps  loose  their  streams  they 
are  called  wind  gaps..  Contrasted  with  trellised 
drainage  is  the  branching,  tree-like  pattern  d«- 
vcloped  on  flat-lying  beds  or  on  homogeneous 
rocks  and  known  as  dendritic  drainage.  See 
Stbeau  Piracy;  and  the  section  on  Work  of 
Runnittg  Water  in  the  article  on  Geouxiy. 

TREHAIN,  Henry  Edwin,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  New  York,  14  Nov.  1841.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1860,  served  in  the  Union  army 
1861-66,  rising  from  the  grade  of  private  to 
brigadier>£eneral  of  volunteers,  and  for  eon- 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga.,  15  May  1864, 
he  was  awarded  a  Congressional  medal  of 
honor.  After  the  war  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law  and  was  graduated  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1867.  He  was  United  States  attorney 
of  New  York  in  1873-77,  and  has  since  en- 
gaged in  law  practice.  He  is  active  in  political 
matters,  prominent  in  various  military  organiza- 
tions of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  has 
pubHshed  'Sailor's  Creek  to  Appomattox  Court 
House,  or  the  Last  Hours  of  Sheridan's 
Cavalry'    (1885), 

TREMATODA,  or  FLUKES,  a  promi- 
nent class  of  the  branch  or  phylum  Plathel- 
minthes  of  consistently  parasitic  habit  The 
simple  body,  the  presence  of  an  alimentary 
canal  and  even  of  some  special  sense  organs 
together  with  the  occurrence  in  most  cases  of 
free  living  stages  in  development  shows  that 
the  tretnatodes  stand  much  nearer  free  living 
forms  like  the  Turbellaria  than  do  the  cestodes. 
Furthermore,  while  the  majority  of  flukes  are 
endoparasitic  there  are  also  ccloparasitic  species 
which  display  considerable  freedom  and  not 
only  pass  from  host  lo  host  but  have  an  ex- 
tended period  of  free  existence  before  they  as- 
sume the  parasitic  life. 

Trematoda  arc  generally  flattened  and 
elongate  though  some  are  conical,  cylindrical 
or  Irregular  in  form.  The  mouth  is  mostly  at 
or  near  the  anterior  lip  of  the  body  and  the 
excretory  pore  near  the  posterior  end.  Higtily 
developed  muscular  suckers  are  found  at  the 
anterior  end  on  the  ventral  surface  or  at  the 
posierjor  end.    The  ectoparasitic  species  have 


commonly  chitinous  hooks  or  anchors  in  con- 
nection with  the  suckers  to  serve  as  additional 
organs  of  attachment.     Uany  species  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  mimtte  scales  or  s^nes. 
Trematodes  vary  in  siie  from  02  mm.  to  25  or 
rarely  75  mm.  in  length.     The  body  is  solid  as 
parenchymatous    tissue    fills    all    the   space   be- 
tween the  organs.    The  alimentary  system  Is 
either   rodlike    (rhabdocoei)    or   shaped   like  a 
tuning  fork   (triclad).     In  botne  of   the  larger 
forms  it  possesses  lateral  branches  which  may 
assume  a  complex  aspect    There  is  no  skeletal 
systeiti  but  muscuiar  layers  of  circular,  lon^- 
tudinal     and     diagonal     fibres 
lying  near  the  surface  of  the 
body  form  the  main  part  of  the 
dermomuscnlar  sac:    By  virtue 
of  this  excessive  muscular  de- 
velopment  the   flukes   are   ex- 
tremely mobile  and  variable  in 
form.    Stellate  flame  cells  ter- 
minating in  minute  tubules  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  the  ex- 
cretory s>-stem  which  varies  in 
'    complexity  with  the  size  of  the 

The     reproductive     system 
,    comprises  with  rare  exceptions 
the  organs  of  both  sexes.    The 
male  organs  are  rather  simple, 
whereas  the  female  system  is 
very  complex.     The  parts  and 
their  relations  are  very  similar 
to    those    found    in    cestodes. 
The  development  of  trematodes 
is  direct  and  simple  among  the 
ectoparasitic    forms   but   com- 
plex     among      endoparasites 
where  it  is  complicated  by  al- 
ternation   of    generations    and 
0»H<Wt**.  f^i-    .""«  °^  ""o^*  changes  of  host. 
niu.  fmm  liver  of    In    the    common    sheep    liver 
man,     Europe,    fluke    which    presents    a    Ufe 
£m'"typ='^^    <^y'^'<^   °^   moderate  complexity, 
men.)  a   minute   ciliated   embryo   es- 

capes from  the  egg  shell  whenever  this  is 
carried  by  chance  into  a  water  body.  The  lit- 
tle free  swimming  larva  (miracidium)  seeks 
out  a  snail  and  in  its  liver  tissue  metamorphoses 
into  a  sac  (sporocyst)  in  which  is  developed  a 
new  generation  (redia).  Within  these  indi- 
viduals are  produced  similar  forms  or  when 
conditions  are  favorable  a  modified  type 
(cercaria)  which  deserts  the  snail  and  encysts 
on  grass  or  In  the  water.  This  form  is  really 
the  young  distome  and  it  attains  the  stomach 
of  the  sheep  with  food  or  drink.  There  set  free 
by  digestion,  it  wanders  into  the  liver  and  by 
growth  becomes  adult.  Even  more  complex 
conditions  are  found  in  other  species:  the  most 
if  not  all  endoparasitic  trematodes  agree  in 
selecting  a  mollusk  as  an  intermediate  host  and 
in  manifesting  alternation  of  generations. 

Several  species  are  of  great  economic  im- 
portance; thus  the  sheep  liver  fluke  {Fasdola 
hefalica)  produces  eiridemirs  of  liver  rot  of 
great  magnitude,  entailing  large  annual  losses  to 
sheep  raisers  in  England,  Australia  and  on  the 
Continent:  the  loss  in  extreme  instances  has 
reached  $20,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

About  a  dozen  species  of  fluke  arc  known  as 
human  parasites.  The  Asiatic  lung  fluke 
(Paragonimtis  westermani)  is  very  abundant  in 
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tbe  East  (Japan,  China,  Fonnosa  and  the 
Philippines)  and  produces  a  disease  resembling 
tuberculosis.  A  related  species  has  been  re- 
ported from  a  few  localities  in  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  intestinal  fluke 
(Fasciolopsis  biuki)  though  formerly  believed 
to  be  rare,  is  now  known  to  be  exceedingly 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  China,  Slam,  etc 
It  gives  rise  to  serious  intestinal  troubles. 

The  human  liver  fluke  {Clonorchis  sinensis) 
is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  China  and 
Japan  and  has  frequently  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  The  human  blood  fluke  has  three 
species;  Schistosoma  iurmatobiitm  which  has 
been  identified  in  Egyptian  mummies  of  the 
20th  dynasty  (12S0  b.c.J  and  is  exceedingly 
common  in  that  and  adjacent  regions  to-day. 
Sek,  japonicnm,  endemic  in  parts  of  Japan, 
China  and  the  Philippines;  Sch.  mimsoni,  tt- 
ported  first  from  the  West  Indies,  and  known  to 
occur  in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  the 
Kongo  Basin,  Africa.  It  was  very  likely  in- 
troduced into  this  continent  by  the  slave  trade. 
All  species  are  the  cause  of  serious  circulatory, 
renal  and  intestinal  disturbances.  The  eggs 
are  evacuated  either  with  urine  or  feces  and 
are  distinguished  in  that  the  Ei^yptian  form 
possesses  a  terminal  spine,  the  Japanese  form' 
IS  spineless  and  the  form  from  the  West  Indies 
has  a  lateral  spine  on  the  egg.  The  disease 
produced  by  the  first  species  has  long  been 
known  as  Egyptian  teematuria.  For  further 
data  consult  Fautham  Stephens  and  Theobald, 
■Animal  Parasites  of  Man'  (London  Vild); 
Ward,  H.  B.,  *Treraatoda  in  Reference  Hand- 
book of  Medical  Sciences'  (New  York  1917). 
Henry  B.  Ward, 
Professor   of   Zoology,    Uni-versity   of   Illinois. 

TREMOLITE,  a  white  or  gray  variety  of 
ampfaibole.  It  occurs  abundantly  either  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  in  columnar  or  fibrous  masses. 
It  is  essentially  a  calcium  and  magnesium  m eta- 
silicate,  being  distinguished  from  the  other  vari- 
eties of  the  mineral  by  its  pale  color  due  to  the 
absence  of  iron. 

TREMULANT,  a  draw-stop  in  a  [Npe  or 
reed  organ  which  regulates  a  tnecfaanical  device 
conusting  of  a  thin  metallic  plate  so  arranged 
as  to  modify  the  admission  of  wind  into  the 
pipe*,  and  by  its  vibrations  produce  a  sweetly 
tremulous  or  waving  efiect,  presumably  imita- 
tive of  the  vox  kumana,  or  homan  voice.  Young 
organists  usually  have  to  be  warned  against  the 
overuse  of  this  device. 

TRENCH,    Herbert,    British     writer    of 

roems  and  plays:  b.  Avoncore,  County  Cork, 
reland.  November  1865.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  and  was  a  Fellow  of  All  Soul's  Col- 
lege ;  became  examiner  at  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (1891) ;  then  traveled  extensively  abroad 
and  was  director  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
where  he  produced  Shakespeare's  'King  Lear' 
and  Maeterlinck's  'The  Blue  Bird.'  He  was 
founder  of  the  British  Institute  in  Florence, 
where  he  drew  up  the  scheme  for  producing  a 
better  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  (1918).  He  published  <Deirdre  Wedded 
and  Other  Poems'  (1901);  'Lyrics  and  Nar- 
rative Poems>  (1911);  'Napoleon,'  a  play 
(1918),  etc. 

TRENCH.  Richard  Chenevix,  Irish  prel- 
ate, Rrchbi^op  of  I>iib|in:  b.  Dublin,  9  Sept, 


1807;  d,  London,  28  March  1886.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  graduated  in  1829.  His 
college  friends  included  Tennyson,  Hallam, 
Maurice,  -  Sterling  and  Kemble.  Ordained  in 
1832,  he  became  curate  at  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk. 
in  the  following  year.  He  took  priest's  orders 
in  1835,  and  held  the  curacy  of  Curdridge, 
Hampshire,  during  1835-41.  After  a  few  years 
as  curate  at  Alverstoke,  in  Hants,  he  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Itchenstoke,  in  1844.  He  became 
examining  chapl^n  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  of 
Oxford  in  1845,  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
King's  College,  London,  the  next  year.  The 
latter  post  was  held  by  him  tilt  1858,  and  during 
1856-63  he  was  dean  of  Westminster.  He  was 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  first 
day  of  1864.  He  resisted  the  disestablishment 
proposals  of  Gladstone,  but  accepted  the  new 
conditions  loyally.  He  resigned  the  see  in 
1884.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Trench  was  known  as  a  poet  by  many  sonnets, 
lyrics  and  other  verses  published  in  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  volmnes:  'The Story  of  Justin 
Martyr,  and  other  Poems'  (1835) ;  *Poem3 
from  Eastern  Sources'  (1842).  His  contribu- 
tions to' philological  subjects  include 'The  Study 
of  Words'  (1851);  'English,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent' (1855) ;  and  'A  Select  Glossary  of  Eng- 
lish Words'  (18S9).  His  Biblical  and  theolog- 
ical works  comprise  'Notes  on  the  Parables  of 
oar  Lord'  (1841);  'Exposition  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount'  (1844);  'Christ  the  Desire  of 
all  Nations'  (1846)  ;  'Studies  in  the  Gospels' 
(1867),  and  many  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  tor  revising 
the  New  Testament.  Among  his  other  publica- 
tions are  <Saered  Latin  Poetry'  (1849);  'A 
Household  Book  of  English  Poetry'  (1868) ; 
'Plutarch:  his  Life,  his  Lives,  and  his  Morals' 
(1873) ;  and  'Lectures  on  Mediaeval  Church 
History'  (t8?7).  Consult  'Letters  and  Memo- 
rials of  Richard  Chenevix  Trench'  (1888). 


TRENCH  MORTAR.    See  GuifHERv. 

'TRENCHARD,  tren'chard,  Stephen  Deca- 
tur, American  naval  officer :  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
10  July  1818;  d.  New  York,  15  Nov.  1883.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1834, 
served  in  the  Seminole  War  was  on  the  coast 
survey  in  1845-46  and  in  1847  was  promoted 
lieutenant.  He  was  engaged  on  board  the 
Saratoga  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  was  attached 
to  the  coast  survey  in  1853-57  and  in  1857-60 
served  on  the  Powhatan  on  her  diplomatic 
cruise  to  China  and  Jajran.  He  was  promoted 
commander  in  1862,  participated  in  both  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher  and  in  1866  received  rank  as 
captain.  In  1871  he  was  promoted  commodore, 
served  on  the  examining  board  in  1871-72  and 
as  lighthouse  inspector  on  headquarters  duty  in 
1873-75.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  in  1875  and  in  1876-78  was  in  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  was  re- 
tired in  1880. 

TRENCHES.  An  entrenched  zone  con- 
sists of  an  entire  system  of  trenches  and  their 
auxilianes,  composed  of  wire  entanglements 
and  other  obstacles,  listening  posts,  lookouts, 
machine-gun  emplacemenln,  fire  trenches,  com- 
municating trenches,  trenches  for  reserves  and 
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supports,  command  posts,  cave  shelters,  latrines 
and  the  like,  occupied  or  susceptible  of  being 
occupied  by  a  firing  line  and  by  its  supports  and 

local  reserves. 

Firing  trenches  are  those  designated  prima- 
rily for  delivering  rifle  Are  against  an  infantry 
attack  and  are  usually  constructed  in  short 
lengths  for  a  squad,  section  or  platoon,  arranged 
so  that  they  are  mutually  supporting  and  thor- 
oughly  cover  the  ground  by  both  Trontal  and 
flanking  fire.  If  longeT  than  required  for  a 
squad  they  should  be  of  an  irregular  or  in- 
dented trace  and  be  traversed  at  intervals  of 
from  five  to  eight  yards  so  as  to  give  protec- 
tion from  enfilade  fire  and  localize  the  effect  of 
shell  bursts. 

If  the  firing  trenches  are  located  under  fire 
when  an  attack  has  been  halted  the  location  is 
determined  by  the  line  at  which  the  troops  are 
forced  to  halt,  and  dig  themselves  in.  This  line 
may  in  some  cases  be  a  hostile  trench  captured 
in  the  course  of  the  attack.  Ordinarily  each 
man  wil)  construct  individual  cover  in  the  form 
of  a  lying  trench,  which  he  will  gradually  im- 
prove to  a  silting,  kneeling  or  standing  trench. 
Small  adjustments  of  position  may  be  made  by 
the  officers  with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  pos- 
sible line  under  the  drcum stances.  The  individ- 
ual pits  are  connected  up  into  squad  or  longer 
length  when  night  falls,  and  the  trace  and  loca- 
tion can  then  be  rectified. 

I£  the  enemy  has  been  found  in  a  strong 
defensive  position  and  an  attack  has  not  been 
made,  or  has  resulted  in  a  withdrawal,  a  line 
of  firing  trenches  may  be  located  under  cover 
of  night  from  500  to  600  yards,  or  even  more 
from  the  enemy,  the  exact  distance  depending 
upon  the  ground,  the  facilities  for  natural 
cover  and  the  tactical  condition.  This  line  may 
be  made  fairly  strong  and  complete  before  any 
further  advance  is  attempted.  Then  under 
cover  of  darkness  or  fog,  or  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment, a  new  firing  trench  may  be  constructed 
at  a  distance  of  200  to  300  yards  from  the 
enemy. 

When  not  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  a 
careful  reconnaissance  should  first  be  made  and 
the  firing  trenches  can  then  be  located  with  due 
regard  to  the  terrain,  the  tactical  requirements 
and  economy  of  men. 

The  following  general  rules  should  govern 
the  location  of  the  firing  trenches:  (I)  The 
field  of  fire  should  be  such  as  to  expose  an 
attacking  enemy  to  fire  for  at  least  the  last 
200  to  300  yards  of  his  advance.  To  ensure 
this  it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  the  foreground. 
With  well-trained  troops  a  shorter  field  of  fire 
may  be  sufficient,  provided  it  is  covered  by 
frontal  and  flanking  fire  and  is  strengthened 
by  a  good  obstacle,  which  should  be  well 
screened  from  the  distant  view  of  the  enemy. 
(2)  Concealment  of  the  trenches  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  <3)  The  defenders  should 
be  screened  from  the  enemy's  view  and  shel- 
tered from  his  fire  by  natural  or  artificial  cover 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  rifle  fire.  (4)  The  foreground  should 
contain  natural  obstacles  lo  bre^  up  the  for- 
mations of  attacking  troops,  but  not  aflord  them 
cover.  (5)  There  should  be  good  communica- 
tions within  the  position  and  over  ground  that 
may  be  used  for  counter-attacks.  (6)  The 
trenches  should  not  be  placed  too  near  unalter- 
able features  that  reveal  their  location  or  fur- 


nish good  range  marks  for  the  anemy.     (7) 

The  location  of  firing  trenches  on  the  crest  or 
forward  slope,  tbou^  exposing  them  to  view 
and  bombardment,  ^ves  a  feeling  of  superiority 
to  the  troops  and  increases  their  morale  j  en- 
ables the  support,  reserve,  communicating  and 
approach  trenches  to  be  well  concealed;  offers 
greater  facilities  for  observation  and  for  the 
assembly  of  troops  for  the  assault  close  to  the 
firing  trenches  and  unobserved.  (8)  The  loca- 
tion of  firing  trenches  behind  the  crest  of  a 
slight  ridge  screens  them  from  view  and  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  unless  he  has  in  his 
possession  high  ground  inving  a  view  of  the 
reverse  slope.  Special  conditions,  such  as  the 
enemy's  local  superiority  in  artillery,  may  jus- 
tify the  deliberate  choice  of  such  a  position,  but 
it  must  not  be  too  far  down  the  reverse  slope, 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  deny  the  enemy 
access  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  there  must 
be  a  number  of  saps  forward  to  the  crest  to 
allow  a  continuous  observation  of  the  front 
slope.  (9)  In  woods  the  trenches  should  be 
located  10  to  20  yards  from  the  front  edge;  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  woods  should  not  be 
changed,  but  a  clear  field  of  fire  obtained  by 
cutting  some  of  the  brush,  small  trees  and  low 
branches. 

Frequently  trenches  designed  primarily  for 
other  purposes  (such  as  cover  trenches,  com- 
municating trenches,  approach  trenches)  are  in 
places  prepared  for  occupancy  by  a  finng  line, 
with  appropriale  banquette,  etc.  Sometimes 
approach  trenches  may  be  prepared  for  firing 
in  both  directions.  These  are  not  firing 
trenches,  as  their  use  for  firing  is  secondary. 

Cover  trenches  are  from  10  to  100  yards  in 
rear  of  the  firing  trenches,  to  protect  men  of 
the  firing  line  fexcept  firing  trench  guards) 
during  all  but  the  infantry  attack.  It  is  *not 
advisable  to  occupy  firing  trenches  in  force  ex- 
cept when  they  are  attacked  by  infantry.  The 
bulk  of  the  firing  line  should,  therefore,  be  close 
at  hand  under  cover,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
trenches  which  afford  this  cover  facilitate  lat- 
eral communication.  They  are  often  not  con- 
tinuous, and  there  obtains  with  them  also  the 
tactical  requirement  of  dispersal.  Cover 
trenches  are  amply  provided  with  cave  shelters, 
bombproofs  and  the  Uke,  and  in  places  with 
firing  banquettes,  overhead  cover  and  loopholes, 
or  head  cover.  From  the  cover  trenches,  ap- 
proach trenches  proceed  forward  at  frequent 
intervals  to  the  communicating  trenches  or  fir- 
ing trenches.  Usually  at  less  frequent  intervals 
are  approach  trenches  entering  the  cover 
trenches  from  the  rear. 

Communicating  trenches  are  deep  trenches 
used  to  afford  proper  lateral  communication, 
The^  are  frequently  of  short  lengths,  in  front 
or  m  rear  of  the  general  line  of  the  cover 
trenches,  and  generally  opposite  intervals  be- 
tween such  trenches.  Portions  of  the  commu- 
nicating trenches  are  prepared  for  fire  and  local 
supports  may  be  sheltered  in  portions  of  them. 
Communicating  trenches  and  cover  trenches  are 
connected  by  approach  trenches ;  and  where 
communicating  trenches  are  in  advance  of  cover 
trenches  they  are  connected  with  the  fire 
trenches  by  approach  trenches  relatively  close 
together. 

Approach  trenches  are  those  enabling  one  to 
pass  within  the  intrenched  zone  from  front  to 
rear  or  vice-versa  between  firing  trenches,  cover 
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trenches,  canimunicating  trenches  and  other 
parts  oi  the  trench  system  farther  in  rear.  Por- 
tions of  approach  trenches  are  prepared  for  fir- 
ing, sometimes  in  both  directions.  They  are 
deep,  comparatively  wide  and  winding,  tra- 
versed or  zigzagged. 

Local  trenches  extend  to  observation  sta- 
tions, comiiiand  posts,  latrines,  machine-gun 
emplacemenis  ana  the  like  from  firing,  com- 
municating, cover  or  other  trenches. 


over  the  parapet  with  proper  effect  so  he  can 
hit  the  bottom  of  his  own  wire  entanglement. 
Traverses  must  be  adequate.  A  {larados  must 
be  provided  to  give  protection  against  the  back 
blast  of  high  explosive  shell;  the  trace  of  the 
trench  should  be  irregular,  to  provide  flanking 
fire;  and  if  the  trench  is  to  be  held  for  any 
let^h  of  time,  the  sides  must  be  revetted  and 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  must  be  floored  and 
drained.    The  drawings  show  the  trench  pre- 


id  typical  sections  for  long  range  sear<£ing  or 
barrage  fire.  The  narrower  the  trench,  the  bet- 
ter the  cover;  but  if  too  narrow  it  may  hamper 


Support  trenches  are  designed  to  shelter  all     pared  for  firing  through  and 

of  the  troops  who   form  the  local  supports  of      — "*  ' — """'  — ' '""  ' 

the  firing  line  during  hostile  artillery  fire,  and 
a  portion  of  them  during  the  period  of  the  in- 
fantry attack,  if  all  are  not  then  required  far- 
ther forward.  They  are  ordinarily  similar  in 
type  of  construction  to  cover  trendies,  but  are 
located  farther  to  the  rear.  Toward  the  front 
they  merge  into  the  cover  trenches.  Toward 
the  rear  they  may  be  as  remote  from  the  firiiw 
trenthes  as  200  or  275  yards.  Approach 
trenches  provide  communication  from  Uiem  to 
front  and  rear.  Sujmori  trenches  are  some- 
times provided  with  firing  banquettes  and  die 
like,  and  machine-gun  emplacements  may  be 
located  among  them.  Often  the  ground  is  such 
as  to  permit  the  supports  to  occupy  naturally 
sheltered  positions,  where  support  trenches  may 
be  much  modified  or  omitted  in  places  alto- 
gether. 

Reserve  trenches  are  trenches  designed  to 
shelter  the  local  reserves.  They  are  in  rear  of 
the  support  trenches,  but  often  merge  into  them 
toward  the  front.  While  the  firing  trenches 
hold,  reserve  trenches  are  not  ordinarily  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  and  severe  artillery  fire. 

Every  firing  trench  should  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing essential  conditions :  The  parapet  must  be 
bullet  proof;  every  man  must  be  able  to  fire 


■ire  thitnsh  and  over  cbe  Pumpit. 
of  troops  too  much.  Therefore, 
a  firing  trench  is  usually  made  broad  enough  to 
allow  of  movement  behind  the  line  of  men 
manning  the  parapet.  Every  man  must  be  able 
to  use  his  rifle  over  the  parapet,  and  the  men 
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nuiving  behind  must  not  have  to  stoop  down  in 
order  to  get  thdr  heads  under  cover. 

The  resulting  section  is,  therefore,  with  a 
banquette  or  firing  step  18  inches  wide  and  four 
feet  six  inches  (or  five  feet,  it  we  allow  for  a 
small  notch  or  hollow  to  hold  the  rifle)  below 
the  crest  of  the  parapet,  and  behind  this  a 
deeper  portion  from  18  to  30  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  below  the 
crest  line  of  the  parapet.  The  firing  step  must 
have  a  level  surface  to  ^ve  a  firm  foothold 
It  may  consist  of  an  earth  Step  revetted  with 
planks  held  in  place  by  stakes. 

The  best  type  appears  to  be  a  trench  with  a 
firing  banquette  for  five  or  six  rifles  in  each 
bay,T»tween  two  traverses,  each  six  feet  thick 
and  with  the  back  part  of  the  excavation  formed 
into  a  communicating  trench  for  observation 
and  manning  of  parapets.  This  trench  is  some- 
what deeper  and  diree  feet  wide. 

Types  of  communicating  and  approach 
trenches  are  now  becoming  fixed.  In  France 
the  following  seem  to  have  been  the  normal : 
Ckimmumcating  and  approach  trenches  well  to 
the  rear  six  leet  wid^  those  fardier  forward 
three  feet  wide  and  both  types  six  feet  eight 
inches  deep.  A  communicatm^  trench  less  than 
tiiree  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  is  sure  to  become 
'  {ammed.  This  is  the  minimum  to  be  allowed, 
and  the  work  should  be  commenced  with  a 
width  of  not  less  than  three  feet  eight  inches 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  get  three  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, according  to  the  stifiness  of  the  soil. 

Berms  of  one  foot  on  each  side  of  a  sap  or 
trench  where  earth  is  piled  up  are  considered  in- 
dispensable. They  prevent  Sliding  of  earth  and 
furnish  a  little  shelf  on  which  to  place  tools, 
bags,  guns  and  other  articles,  in  case  troops 
want  to  pass  the  occupants;  the  double  berm 
also  makes  it  possible  for  infantry  to  get  out 
o£  a  trench  when  the  emergency  requires. 

Edward  S.  Farkow, 
Consulting  Military  and  Civil  Engineer. 

TRENCK,  iTiiik,  Baron  Friedrich  von 
det,  German  adventurer:  b.  Konigsberg,  16 
Feb.  1726;  d,  Paris,  25  July  1794.  His  life  was 
a  succession  of  adventures  scarcely  less  marvel- 
ous than  the  romantic  and  highly  colored  ac- 
count he  gives  of  them.  He  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  in  1740  and  stood  high  in  Frederick 
the  Great's  favor,  until,  supposedly  through 
his  love  affair  with  the  kin^s  sister,  he  incurred 
the  roiral  displeasure,  which  caused  his  first 
imprisonment,  the  beginning  of  no  end  of  mifr- 
fortunes;  loss  of  property,  numerous  imprison- 
ments and  attempts  at  escape,  dangerous 
wounds  and  perils  of  all  binds.  The  stories 
of    how    he    broke    out    of     several     famous 

Erisons  are  all  most  graphically  described  in 
is  'Seibstbiographie'  (1/87),  and  in  one  or 
more  very  popular  English  translations  which 
have  delighted  the  youth  of  four  generations. 
All  his  wonderful  adventures  are  told  in  a 
manner  that  reminds  one  of  Munchausen's 
marvelous  tales.  The  anecdotes  interspersed 
give  a  vivid  [ncture  of  the  turbulent  condition 
of  court  Ufe  at  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  Theresa.  His  restless,  adventurous 
temperament  led  him  to  Paris,  when  the  Revo- 
lution was  in  full  swing;  he  was  there  accused 
of  being  a  secret  emissary  of  foreign  powers, 
and  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre's  order.  Con- 


sult Wahrmann,  'Friedrich  Prriherr  von  der 
Trencks  Lebcn,  Kerker  und  Tod'  (1837).  Hl« 
cousin.  Baron  Franz  von  Trenck,  an  equal 
hero  and  swashbuckler,  has  also  written  an 
autobiography  (1748),  which,  however,  has  not 
attained  the  cclebritj[  of  the  other's  wonderfnl 
mixture  of  fact  and  imagination. 

TRENDELENBURG,  tr£n'dMen-boorg, 
Friedrich  Adolf,  German  philosopher:  b.  Eutin, 
Germany,  30  Nov.  1802;  d.  Berlin,  24  Jan.  1872. 
He  studied  in  Kiel,  where  he  came  under  the 
Influence  of  John  Erich  von  Berger,  and  ac- 
quired his  early  philosophical  training  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  appomted  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  aty.  His  writings  embrace  the 
whole  field  of  philosophy,  ontological,  ethical 
and  <ESthetical.  He  set  forth  the  ethical  as^ct 
of  his  philosophy  in  the  treatise  'The  Ethical 
Idea  of  Right  and  Law,'  and  the  xsthetic  as- 
pect in  <Niobe'  (1846);  and  'The  Cathedra!  of 
Cologne'  (1853).  He  wrote  also  'Natural  Jus- 
tice on  the  Ground  of  Ethics'  (2d  ed.,  1860), 
His  principal  claim  to  distinction  as  a  thinker 
rests  on  his  acute  criticisra  of  the  systems  of 
Kant  and  Hegel. 
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dealers  in  cotton  in  the  South  before  the  (Tivil 
War  and  during  the  war  was  engaged  in  blodc- 
ade-running,  endeavoring  to  obtain  supplies  for 
the  Confeoerales   from   Nassau.     He   was   ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Treasury  i 
in  1864,- but  was  taken  prisoner  later  in  that  year  | 
and  held  until  1865,  when  he  was  pardonea  by  i 
President  Johnson. 

TRENT,  WilliMn  Petecfield,  American 
man  of  letters:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  10  Nov. 
1862.  After  study  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  he 
was  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of 
the  South  (1888-1900)  and  dean  of  its  academic 
department  (1894-lMO).  From  1892  to  1900 
be  was  editor  of  the  Sewanee  Revinv,  and 
since  1  July  1900  has  been  professor  of  English 
literature  at  Columbia  University.  He  has 
published  'Life  of  William  Gihnore  Simms' 
(1892);  'English  Culture  in  ViiFinia'  (1889): 
'Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime' 
(1897) ;  'Robert  E.  Lee'  (1899) ;  'John  Mil- 
ton' (1899);  'The  Authority  of  Criticism* 
(1899);  'War  and  avilization'  (1901);  'The 
Progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Century* 
(1901);  'A  History  of  American  Literature 
1807-1865'  (1903):  'Greatness  in  Literature 
and  Other  Literary  Addresses'  (1905)  ;  'Long- 
fellow and  other  Papers*  (1910);  'Defoe- 
How  to  Know  Him'  (1916),  etc.  He  has  also 
edited  'Select  Poems  of  Milion'  (1895);  'Es- 
says of  Macaulay'  (1897);  'Poems  and  Tales 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe'  (1898) ;  'Bahac's 
Comedie  Humaine'  (1900)  ;  'Southern  WritersL 
Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse'  (1905),  ana 
has  collaborated  in  numerous  literary  under- 
takings, e.g..  'Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry,> 
editions  of  Shakespeare  and  Thacker^  and 
the  'Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture.' Since  1905  his  chief  work  ha?  lain  in 
English  history  and  literature  1680-1730,  with 
special  attention  to  Defoe,  of  whom  he  has 
written  a  biography  and  bibliography  in  10 
volumes  still  in  manuscript. 
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of  which  it  is  the  capital,  situated  on  the  ri'  __ 
Adii^  or  Etsch,  19  miles  northeast  of  the  Law 
(H  Garda.  It  is  a  historical  city,  being  the 
capital  of  the  Trindentini,  about  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  has  belonged  to  Italy,  to  Venice,  Aus- 
tria. Bavaria,  France  and  again  to  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  Among  its  numerous  churches  the 
most  noteworthy  are  the  cathetkal,  built  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  in  the  Byiantine  style, 
and  entirely  of  marble;  and  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
celebrated  Council  were  held.  A  statue  of 
Dante  was  erected  here  in  1906.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  alk,  wine,  brandies  and 
sausages.  Pop.  about  30,000.  See  TttSNT, 
Council  of. 

TRENT,  Canada,  a  river  discharging  into 
Lake  Ontario  through  the  Bay  of  Quint*.  The 
greater  part  of  its  course  of  175  miles  consists 
of  a  series  of  large,  irregular  and  elongated 
lakes,  which  have  been  canalized  for  a  distance 
of  160  miles.  The  stream  itself  furnishes 
water  power,  and  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
floated  down  on  it.  It  passes  the  towns  of 
Peterborou«h  and  Trenton. 

TRENT,  England,  a  river  rising  in  StafFord- 
shire,  and  flowing  in  a  general  northeast  direc- 
tion throu^  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Liacoln 
counties,  emptying  into  the  Humber  estuary 
near  its  head.  It  is  170  miles  low,  and  nav- 
igable 95  miles  for  small  vessels  ana  barges.  It 
is  connected  by  numerous  canals  with  Midland 
manufacturing  cities. 

TRENT,  Conncii  of.  The  19th  cecomenical 
council  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  that  of 
Trent  (154S-«3>.  It  ranks  with  NicKa,  Exbe- 
sus  and  Chalcedon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
general  councils.  Hitherto  the  Church  had 
been  sundered  by  schism  and  riven  by  heresy 
in  the  East.  Now  the  West  was  in  revolt.  The 
deposit  of  faith  had  been  effectively  defended 
apiainst  the  onslaughts  of  Arius,  Nestorius, 
Eutyches  and  Photius.  Now  Luther  and  the 
Protestant  reformers  had  to  be  met.  So  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  a  twofold  purpose :  First, 
clearly  to  define  the  teaching  of  the  Church  oa 
the  issues  that  Protestantism  had  raised;  seC' 
ondly,  effectively  to  legislate  against  the  abuses 
that  had  crept  in  among  the  clergy  and  laity. 
During  the  pontificate  of  Oement  VII  (1523- 
34),  the  Emperor  Charles  V  had  frequently 
u^ed  the  advisability  of  a  general  council  as  an 
effective  means  of  stemming  the  tide  of  Prot- 
estantism. This  means  was  purposed  by  Paul 
III  (1534-49)  from  the  very  outset  of  his 
reign.  The  Pope's  efforts  were  again  and  again 
frustrated  by  the  bickerings  and  rivalry  that 
marked  the  relations  between  Charles  V  and 
Frands  I.  So  the  Council  of  Trent  was  not 
opened  until  13  Dec.  1545. 

1.  Firat  Period  (154J-47).— The  first  fo»^ 
mal  session  of   the   Council  of  Trent  was  at- 


Reginald  Pole- — 4  archbishops,  22  bishops  and 
S  generals  of  religious  orders.  The  right  to 
vole  was  enjoyed  by  all  of  these  fathers,  itiough 
not  by  the  42  theologians  and  9  canonists,  who 
came  to  the  council  only  as  consultors.  Paul 
HI  was  fully  aware  that  political  chicaner; 
would   prevent  many  bishops   from  going  to 


T«nt.  Yet  the  prospect  of  their  absence  was 
no  hindrance  to  his  determined  will  to  cotr»oke 
the  council.  The  doctrinal  and  disdplinary  au- 
thority of  a  general  coundl  does  not  depend  on 
die  number  of  the  bishops  that  attend;  but,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  conseijuent  upon  the  infaili- 
biliW  and  suijreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

A  vety.  simple  method  of  procedure  was 
adopted  1^  the  cotmdl.  The  cardinal  legates 
proposed  the  subjects  to  be  discussed ;  a  con- 

Segation  of  theologians  drew  up  an  elenchus  of 
ctrines  to  be  defined  under  eadi  subject ;  com- 
mittees and  .  particular  congregations  debated 
each  doctrine  at  great  length ;  a  general  congre- 
gation went  over  the  same  ground  in  detail  and 
fixed  upon  the  content  and  wording  of  the  de- 
cree; finally  die  council  in  formal  session  defini- 
tiveljr  voted  on  the  decree.  The  thoroughness 
of  this  mode  of  procedure  accounts  for  the  long 
time  that  intervened  between  the  formal  se»- 

The  first  dogmatic  dedsion  of  the  Coundl 
of  Trent  was  given  8  April  1546,  in  session  IV, 
on  Scripture  and  tradition.  It  "recdves  and 
venerates  widi  e^nal  love  and  reverence*  botb 
Holy  Writ  and  divine  tradition ;  determines  the 
canon  of  the  Bible;  selects  the  Vulgate  as  the 
authoritative  Latin  version,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  I.atin  editions  of  the  Bible  then  cur- 
rent; and  defines  the  right  of  the  Church  to  in- 
terpret the  inspired  Word  of  God.  In  session 
V,  17  June  1546,  Trent  decreed  the  universality 
of  the  fall  of  the  human  race  in  Adam,  and 
other  doctrines  concerning  original  sin.  Then 
came  the  important  matter  of  justification. 
Sixty-one  general  congregations,  besides  many 
committee  meetings  and  spedal  congregations, 
were  devoted  to  this  doctnnal  issue  and  to  the 
reform  measures  that  were  appended  thereto. 
On  13  Jan.  154?,  in  session  Vl,  the  masterful 
decree  was  passed.  It  contains  a  preface,  16 
chapters  and  33  canons  or  condemnations  Ses- 
sion VII,  3  March  1547,  treated  of  the  sacra- 
ments in  general  and  of  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion. The  Smalkald  War  and  an  epidemic 
caused  a  majority  vote  of  the  coundl,  in  ses- 
sion VIII,  11  March  1547,  to  transfer  its  meet- 
ings from  Trent  to  Bologna.  Fourteen  bishops 
remained  at  Trent;  they  were  there  detained  by 
Charles  V.  Indeed,  the  emperor  so  interfered 
with  the  cotmcil  that  it  came  to  no  dogmatic  de- 
dsions  at  Bologna,  and  13  Sept.  1547  was  sus- 
pended by  Paul  II I. 

2.  Second  Period  (1551-52).— Julius  III 
(1550-55),  who  as  Cardinal  del  Monte  had  been 
first  papal  legate  to  the  council,  reconvened  the 
synod  at  Trent,  on  1  May  1551.  His  legates 
were  Cardinal  Marcellus  Crescenzi,  Archr 
biship_  Fighinus  of  Siponto  and  Bishop  LipcH 


crees  on  tiie  sacraments  of  eucharist,  penance 
and  extreme  unction  were  issued  in  sessions 
XIII-XIV.  There  were  now  in  attendance,  3 
legates,  a  cardinal,  10  archbishops  and  54  bish- 
ops. Delegates  from  several  Protestant  princes 
were  present  at  these  two  sessions.  They  de- 
manded that  the  council  _  define  the  supremacy 
of  an  cecumenical   council  over   the  Pope  and 

Eastpone  definitions  on  all  points  of  controversy 
etween  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  coun- 
dl refused  to  accede  to  their  demands.  Many 
Particular  and  general  congregations  were  then 
eld  in  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.    No 
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decree  was  decided  upon.  The  cotmcil  ad- 
jouraed  23  April  1552  because  of  the  nearness 
of  Trent  to  the  war  zone  of  Charles  V  and 
Maurice  of  Saxony. 

3.  Third  Period  (1562-63)^  On  the  death 
of  Julius  III,  a  former  president  oi  the  council, 
Marcello  Cervini,  was  elected  Pope  f  1555) ;  he 
took  the  name  Marcellus  II  and  reiened  only 
22  days.  Paul  IV  (1555-59)  vigorously  carried 
out  the  reforms  instituted  by  Trent ;  but  did  not 
reconvene  the  council.  Pius  IV  (1559-65)  was 
minded  to  do  so.  He  was  deterred  by  the  petti- 
fogging interferences  of  secular  jnlers.  The 
Emperor  Ferdinand  wished  a  new  council  and 
not  a  continuation  of  the  old;  he  insisted  on 
the  choice  of  some  German  ci^  other  than 
Trent  as  the  place  of  meeting.  It  took  some 
time  to  bring  him  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
monarchs  to  terms.  The  third  period  of  the 
council  began  at  Trent  18  Jan.  1562.  The  presi- 
dent was  Cardinal  Ercole  Gonzaga;  his  assist- 
ant cardinal  legates  were  Stanislas  Hos,  James 
du  Puy,  Jerome  Seripando,  Louis  Simonetta 
and  Marcus  Siticus.  Besides  these  legates, 
there  were  present  a  cardinal,  3  patriarchs,  11 
archbishops,  40  bishops,  4  abbots  and  4  generals 
of  religious  orders.  The  theologians  numbered 
34. 

Bickerings  with  Eraperor  Ferdinand  and 
lesser  princes  delayed  the  prc^iaration  of  the  de- 
cree on  holy  communion.  This  decree  was 
most  important  in  its  dogmatic  and  discipUnary 
bearing.  At  the  formal  session  XXI,  16  July 
1562,  the  council  decided  that  communion  imder 
the  form  of  bread  was  sufficient  for  the  laity. 


not  have  life  in  you'  (John  vi,  54),  also  said, 
'If  one  eat  of  this  bread,  one  shall  live  for- 
ever' Oohn  vi,  52).  And  he  that  said,  'He  that 
eaieth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath 
everlasting  Hfe'  (John  vi,  55),  also  said,  'The 
bread,  which  I  shall  give,  is  my  flesh  for  the 
life  of  the  world'  (John  vi,  52).  And  finally 
He  that  said,  'He  that  eateih  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  abideth  in  me  and  I  in  him* 
(John  vi,  57),  nevertheless  added,  'He  that  eat- 
efli  this  bread  shall  live  forever'  (John  vi,  59).* 
Moreover,  the  council  vindicated  to  the  Church 
the  right  to  determine  how  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered;  whether,  for  instance, 
communion  should  be  under  one  form  or  two. 
Session  XXII.  17  Sept.  1562,  clearly  defined  the 
leaching  of  the  Church  in  reg:ard  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass.  Cardinals  (Tonzaga  and  Seri- 
iiando  died;  they  were  replaced  by  the  cardinal 
egates  Morone  and  Navagero.  Eiehty-four 
theologians,  among  them  the  learned  Jesuits 
Salmeron  and  Lainez,  look  pari  in  the  prelimi- 
nary discussions  on  the  sacrament  of  orders. 
Session  XXIII,  15  July  1563,  issued  the  deiini- 
tioss  of  Trent  on  orders  and  the  hierarchy.  By 
this  the  council  had  235  voting  members.  Ses- 
sion XXIV,  11  Nov.  1563,  had  to  do  with  the 
sacrament  of  marriage.  In  session  XXV,  the 
las^  3-4  Pec.  1563,  besides  the  usual  decrees  of 
reform,  were  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  in- 
dulgences, and  of  the  veneration  of  the  saints, 
relics  and  images.  Finally  all  those  decrees 
were  read  and  approved,  which  had  been  passed 
during  the  rei^s  of  Paul  III  and  JuUus  III. 
These  Tridentme  definitions  were  signed  by 
4  cardinal  legates,  2  cardinals,  3  patriarchs, 
25  arcbbish<^,  167  bishops,  7  abbots,  7  geo- 


tbe  Council  of  Trent,  on  26  Jan.  1564,  by  the 
bull  "Benedicms  Dens." 

Bibliognqrtijr. —  The  dogmatic  decrees  of 
Trent  are  given  in  scientific  and  accurate  form 
by  Deniinger-Bannwart,  'Ejichiridion  Sym- 
bolorum'  (Uth  ed,  1911).  The  classic  on  the 
council  is  being  publisheo  by  a  German  Catho- 
lic iniblication  society,  the  (^orresgesellschaft ; 
the  title  of  this  monumental  work  is  'Concilitun 
Tridentinum ;  diariorum,  actorum,  epistula- 
rum,  tractatuum  nova  coUectio.'  Five  vol- 
umes liave  thus  far  appeared :  I,  Diariorvm 
p.  1,  the  commentary  of  Hercules  Severolus 
(1901)  ;  H,  Diariorum  p.  2,  the  diaries  (1-4)  of 
Angelo   MassarelU    (1911);   IV,  Aetorutn  p.   1, 


the  a 


s  of 


p.  2,  the  a 
Epistularum  p.  1 , 
154S  to  11  iiarch  1547  (1916).  The  history  of 
the  council  was  written  up  a  parti  pris  by  Saroi, 
'Istoria  del  concilio  trideniino*  (1619). 
Against  him  wrote  Pallavicino,  'Istoria  del  con- 
a^o  di  Trento*  (2  vols.,  1646-57).  Other 
works  of  moment  are  Dupuy,  'Instructions  et 
lettres  concemant  le  concile  de  Trent'  (1654); 
Labbe-Cossart,  'Conciha'  (xiv,  1672);  Le  Plat. 
'Monumentorum  ad  historiam  concilii  triden- 
tini  spectantium  amplissima  collectio'  (7  vols., 
1781-87) ;  Theiner,  'Acta  gcniuna  ss,  cecu- 
raenici  concilii  tridentini  ab  A.  Massarello  con- 
scripta'  (2  vols,,  1874);  Dolttnger,  'Sammlimg 
von  Urkunden  lur  Geschichte  des  Konrils  von 
Trient'  (1876) ;  von  Sickel,  T.,  'Zur  Oschichte 
des  Konitils  von  Trient,  Aktenstticke  aus  den 
osterreichischen  Archiven'  (three  parts,  1870- 
72)  ;  Druffel-Brandi,  'Monumenta  tridentina* 
(i-iv,  1884-97) ;  Lainez,  'Disputationes  triden- 
tina:'   (ed.  Grisar.  I8S6). 

Walteh  Dscm,  S.J.. 
Professor    of    Seriplurt,    Woodstock    College, 
Maryland. 

TRENT  AFFAIR,  The,  in  American  his- 
tory, during  the  Civil  War,  in  October  1861, 
Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  United  States  navy, 
intercepted  at  sea  the  British  mail  steamer 
Trent,  bound  from  Havana  to  Saint  Thomas, 
and  took  off  two  Confederate  commissioners, 
accredited  to  France,  Messrs,  Mason  and 
SHdell,  who  were  among  her  passengers.  They 
were  taken  to  Boston,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort 
Warren,  but  were  released  on  1  Jan.  1862,  on 
the  demand  of  the  British  government,  and  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Europe.  Secretary  Seward 
accepted  England's  demand  as  an  adoption  of 
the  American  doctrine  which  denied  the  right  of 
search. 

TRENT  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM.  See 
Canadian  Canals. 

TRBNTE  ET  QUARAHTE.     See  Rougi 

TRENTON,  Canada,  a  town  and  port  of 
entry  in  Hastings  County,  situated  on  bofli 
sides  of  the  Trent  River  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  90  miles  northeast  of  Toronto, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Centr  j  Ontario  railways.  It  has  large  manufac- 
turing industries,  and  an  extensive  export  trade 
in  timber.     Pop.  3,988. 

TRBNTON,  Mo.,  dty  and  coimty-seat  of 
Grun<^  Coun^,  on  one  of  the  forks  of  Grand 
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River,  and  on  the  Gtictgo,  Rode  Isktnd  and 
Pacific  and  die  Quiocy,  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  railroads,  about  100  miles  northeast  of 
Kansas  City,  and  60  miles  northeast  of  Saint 
Joseph,  li  was  establiEhed  in  1841,  in  1S57  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1893  was  char- 
tered as  a  city.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  region,  and  nearby  is  a  large  coal 
field.  The  chief  manutacturing  establishments 
are  flour  mills,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  dgar 
factory  and  machine  shops.  The  shipments  are 
chiefly  farm  and  dairy  products,  livestock  and 
coal.  The  educationaJ  institutions  are  public 
schools,  the  Jewell  Norris  Library,  which  was 
endowed  of  $15,000,  and  school  of  music  and 
dramatic  art.  tt  has  municipally  owned  water- 
works, four  banks,  one  national  and  three  State 
banks  with  a  combined  capital  of  $230,000.  Pop. 
6,168. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.,  ciQr,  capital  of  the  State, 
county-seat  of  Mercer  County,  on  the  Dela- 
ware Rive^  and  on  die  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads,  about  59  miles  south- 
west of  New  York  City  and  29  miles  northeafit 
of  PhUadelphia.  It  is  in  laL  40°  14'  N.^  long. 
74°  46'  30"  W.  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
in  the  Delaware  River,  and  a  falls  here  yields 
water  power.  The  ground  area  is  nine  square 
miles,  and  there  are  about  230  miles  of  streets. 
Two  bridges  cross  the  Delaware  and  connect 
with  Pennsylvania. 

Manufsctnring. —  Among  the  large  indus- 
trial establishments  there  are  34  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  products,  including 
vitrified  china,  Belleek  china,  semi-porcelain, 
common  china,  and  white  granite;  also  sanitary 
earthenware,  electrical  specialties,  porcelain 
bath  tubs,  vitrified  and  decorative  tiles,  terra 
cotta,  drain-pipe  and  brick.  These  have  made 
Trenton  pottery  famous  all  over  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  clay  and  all  of  the  coal  used 
in  the  pottery  industry  is  brought  to  Trenton. 
The  value  of  the  products  amounts  to  about 
$7,000,000  per  annum,  though  thev  have  run  as 
bigfa  as  $12,000,000.  Trenton's  iron  industries 
(the  great  works  of  the  John  A.  Roebling's 
Sons  Company,  manufactunng  metal  wire  rope. 
fire-proof  wire,  lath,  cables,  etc.,  are  here)  ana 
machine  shops  produce  $5000,000  per  annum. 
There  are  16  rubber  works,  making  a  great 
variety  of  products,  and  having  sales  appro:ici- 
mating  $30,000,000  each  year.  Other  important 
manufactures  are  crackers,  school  and  church 
furniture  works,  watches,  oil  doth,  tobacco 
goods,  carriages  and  wagons.  There  are  also 
anvil  works,  flint  and  spar  mills,  lumber  yards 
and  fertilizer  works.  There  are  about  70  dif- 
ferent industries,  comprising  540  concerns, 
rMiresenting  approximately  $50,000,000  capital. 
l^ere  are  a  total  of  3,500  business  places  in  the 

Public  BnildingB, —  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  State  capiiol^  the  United  States 
government    building,    municipal    and    county 


arsenal  and  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  building.  The 
Battle  Monument,  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Trenton,  is  conspicnoosly  located^  and  bears  a 
bronze  figure  of  Washington.  The  dty  has  a 
large  number  of  fine  church  and  school  build- 
ings and  businets  houses. 


CbnichM  uid  Charitiea.— 'The  churches  and 
missions  in  the  dty  number  about  75.  There 
are  about  15,000  Roman  Catholics  5,000 
Mediodists,  3.500  Presbyterians,  4,000  Bap- 
tists and  2,000  Episcopalians.  The  members  of 
the  Sodety  of  Friends,  Orthodox  and  Hicksite 
once  a  power  in  the  conunuuity,  have  dwindled 
to  less  than  100^  There  is  a  State  asylum  for 
the  insane,  three  large  hospitals,  a  Children's 
Home,  the  Widows  and  Single  Women's  Home, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  b^evolent  and  chari- 
table institutions. 

Kdncntioo^— Trenton  has  a  number  of 
noted  educational  institutions,  among  which  are 
the  State  normal  and  model  schools,  the  Slate 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  an  industrial  school  for 
girls,  a  large  high  school.  34  public  elementary 
and  primary  schools,  a  school  of  industrial  arts, 
one  Roman  Catholic  college,  eight  parish 
sdiools,  one  academy,  business  collides  and  sev- 
eral private  schools.  Educational  classes  are 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Assodation.  There  is  a  free 
public  library,  a  beautiful  white  marble  build- 
ing, containing  about  75,000  volumes;  the  State 
library  and  several  school  libraries. 

Banki  and  Finances.— There  are  eight 
banks ;  the  combined  capital  of  the  three 
national  banks  is  $1,250,000;  the  deposits  of  all 
except  two  private  banks  are  $16,622,740.  The 
real  esute  of  Trenton  is  assessed  at  over  $70,- 
000,000.  The  cost  of  dty  maintenance  each 
year  is  about  $1,650,000.  The  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are,  for  schools  $500,000;  for 
police  departraent,  $180,000;  for  fire  depart- 
ment, $170,000;   for  lighting,  $75,000. 

Government—  Commission  government  has 
been  established  with  five  commissioners,  hav- 
ing charge  respectively  of  public  affairs,  revenue 
and  finance,  public  safety,  streets  and  improve- 
ments, parks  and  public  property.  The  mayor 
has  diarge  of  public  atTairs  and  is  advisory 
to    the    other    commissioners.      The    city    em- 

Sioyees  are  under  dvil  service  control.  The 
re  derartment  has  been  completely  motor- 
ized. The  police  and  fire  departments  are 
removed,  by  law,  from  political  control,  and 
are  effectively  administered  The  water  iW- 
ply  of  the  city  was  munldpelixed  in  1S59, 
and  is  conducted  widi  satisfaction  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Trenton,  The  consumption  of 
water  averages  about  80  gallons  per  capita,  and 
the  reservoir  capadty  is  120,000,000  gallons. 
The  board  of  health  has  taken  an  advanced 
position  upon  all  questions  of  public  sanitation, 
while  the  parks  of  the  dty,  the  main  breathing 
ground  being  named  Cadwalader,  occupy  about 
150  acres.  An  eSective  system  of  sewer-drains 
and  paved  streets  is  being  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  dty,  while  macadamized  roads  lead  to 
all  nearby  rural  cosnnunities.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Washington,  on  a  granite  ^ft, 
marks  the  place  where  Washington  placed  the 
cannon  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  A  monument 
to  Gen.  George  B.  McQellan  is  in  Riverview 
Cemetery. 

History. —  The  site  of  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  Trenton  was  occupied,  as  claimed  by 
an  influential  body  of  sdentists,  as  the  home 
of  man  in  the  Tee  Age.  (See  New  Jersey). 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  during 
the  period  of  recorded  history,  was  a  village 
of  the  Unami  sub-tribe  of  the  Lenni  Lenai>£ 
(Delaware)  Indians.    The  name  of  the  prind- 
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pal  cred^  Asssnpinfa,  runnine  Anragb  the  ci^, 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  an  Indjan  name  meaning 
^lace  of  stone  implements.*  Uany  sudi  ol>- 
jects  are  found  in  and  near  the  city.  The  loca- 
tion was  known  to  (he  Dutch  and  Swedish  pel- 
try traders,  who  before  1664  came  to  Trenton 
to  exchange  commodities  with  the  Indians. 
The  advent  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  at  Burlinffton  (1677)  led  to  the 
development  of  the  nearby  territory.  These 
settlers  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  earlier 
adventurers  that  precious  metals  were  to  be 
found  along  the  Delaware,  that  the  river  was 
a  northwest  passage  to  China,  and  indus- 
triously began  the  work  of  coloniiation, 
based  upon  cultivation  of  land,  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  river  commerce.  As  early  as  1679, 
certain  Englishmen  petitioned  for  lands  at 
'Ye  ffalles  of  y«  De  L.a  War,*  by  which  name 
the  jagged  rodcs  and  accompanying  rapids 
were  known  to  the  white  men.  Shortly  after- 
ward an  unsuccessful  settlement  was  at- 
tempted, the  actual  foundations  of  the  dty 
being  laid,  when  by_  1685,  Uahlon  Stacy  built 
his  mill  near  the  junction  of  the  Assan^nk 
Creek  and  the  Delaware  River.  The  history 
of  Trenton  during  colonial  times  was  un- 
eventful. Certain  characteristics  are  notable. 
About  1720  the  community  became  known  as 
Trent's  town,  cr  Trenton^  in  honor  of  a  local 
wealthy  Scottish  plantation  owner,  William 
Trent,  Chief  Justice  of  His  Uajest/s  Supreme 


between  the  East  Jersey  (Calvinistic)  and  West 
Jersey  (Quaker)  influences,  so  consiricuous  in 
the  early  history  of  New  Jersey,  and  which 
have  left  permanent  impress.  Located  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  and  upon  one  of  the  great 
highways  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
the  community  was  closely  in  touch  with  both 
cities.  As  the  shiretown  of  Hunterdon  County, 
erected  in  1714-15  from  Burlington  County, 
Trenton  drew  to  itself  much  of  the  trade  of 
the  Upper  Delaware  as  far  as  'The  Forks* 
now  Easton.  This  trade  was  conducted  by 
■means  of  canoes  and  *Durham  boats,"  the  latter 
large  scows,  drawing  little  water,  built  to  con- 
vey grain  and  iron  ore  from  the  upper  river  to 
Philadelphia.  In  174S,  Trenton  became  a 
borough,  under  royal  grant,  her  charter  being 
surrendered  in  17S0.  Thereafter,  the  village  re- 
mained a  part  of  a  township  of  the  same  name 
until  the  opening  of  the  constitutional  period. 
In  1758  and  1759  'barracks,"  standing  in  part 
and  patriotically  preserved,  were  erected  for  the 
housing  of  the  Crown's  regular  and  provincial 
troops  —  a  step  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
Indian  outbreaks  in  the  upper  Delaware,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  senti- 
ment in  Trenton  divided.  Broadiv,  the  Presby- 
terians were  favorable  to  war,  me  Society  of 
Friends  were  non-combatant,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  leaned  toward 
support  of  royal  government.  A  "committee,* 
in  the  village  of  about  600  inhabitants,  was 
active  in  establishing  communication  between 
the  Whigs  of  New  York  and  Philadeluhia,  and 
as  early  as  23  May  177S  a  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  Jersey  met  in  Trenton,  a  principal 
motive  for  assembling  being  the  providing  for 
militia  regulation  in  the  colony.    It  was  near 


Trenton  that  Gener^  Washington,  en  route  to 
take  command  of  the  army,  upon  23  June  1775, 
first  heard  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Thence,  until  Trenton  became  famous 
as  the  spot  where  was  fought  one  of  the  great, 
if  not  the  greatest  battle  of  the  Revolution,  the 
village  life  was  without  particular  incident. 

It  was  upon  8  Dec.  1776,  after  his  memorable 
•retreat  throu^  the  Jerseys,"  that  General 
Washington  succeeded  in  conveying  his  little 
army  across  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  and  oc- 
cupied a  ferry- to wn^later  known  as  Morrisville, 
named  in  honor  of  Robert  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  American  Revolution,  During  the  flight 
of  Washington  from  Fort  Lee  to  Uorrisville,  it 
was  that  Thomas  Paine  wrote  the  memorable 
words^  "These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls,*  words  that  later  bronght  the  then  un- 
expected response  from  Lord  Germain,  colo- 
nial secretary  of  State,  "AU  onr  hopes  were 
blasted  by  that  unhapi^  affair  at  Trenton.* 
The  fate  of  a  nation  hung  in  the  balance.  The 
Anglo-Hessian  troops  were  in  control  of  Ne»i 
York  and  quartered  at  Amboy  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  were  raiding  for  supplies  throughout 
East  Jersey.  Rail,  the  Hessian  commander,  oc- 
cupied Trenton,  with  outposts  stretched  for  20 
mues  north  and  south  of  the  city.  Fhiladd- 
pfaia  was  threatened,  and  the  Whi^  in  that  dty 
were  almost  panic-stridcen.  Washington  wrote, 
*No  man,  I  believe,  ever  had  a  greater  choice 
of  difBculties  and  less  means  to  extricate  him- 
self from  them.*  Congress,  charging  Washing- 
ton with  dictatorial  powers,  fled  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Baltimore,  while  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  much  of  New  Jersey  were  overrun 
with  Tory  sympathiiers  and  a  riff-raff  ready  to 
follow  the  flag  that  was  in  the  ascendency.  Dis- 

S pointed  in  not  meeting  General  Lee,  and 
agrined  at  his  capture,  Washii^on  disposed 
bis  force  of  10.000  men  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Delaware,  Four  brigades,  under  Generals 
Stirling,  Mercer,  Stephen  and  DeFennoy  held 
the  river  fords  from  New  Hope  to  Yardley; 
General  Ewing  occupied  Morrisville,  opposite 
Trenton,  and  Colonel  Cadwalader  held  Bristol, 
10  miles  below.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  Hessians  would  celebrate  Christmas 
with  feasting  and  drinking,  Washington  pre- 
pared to  rid  West  Jersey  and  Philadelphia  of 
all  danger  from  Anglo -Hessian  occupancy. 
Cadwalader  was  to  cross  at  Bristol  and  drive 
the  king's  troops  from  Burlington  County, 
Ewing  was  to  take  position  south  of  Trenton, 
holding  Rail's  men  in  check,  while  Washington 
was  to  cross  the  river  nine  miles  above  Tren- 
ton, and  by  a  sudden  descent  capture  or  destroy 
the  Hessian  garrison  in  the  villus.  Only  one 
part  of  the  plan  was  made  effective.  With 
2,400  men  and  18  pieces  of  artillery,  Washing- 
ton crossed  the  nver,  in  a  northeast  storm, 
upon  the  early  morning  of  December  26.  Ad- 
vancing quietly  along  the  road  from  a  point 
now  known  as  Washington's  Crossine,  then 
called  McConkey's  Ferry,  General  Washington 
ted  his  men  through  sleet  and  snow  and  over 
frozen  ground  to  a  point  where  the  highway 
forked.  The  army  separated  about  four  miles 
from  the  vill^e,  one  division  bring  com- 
manded by  Washing  on,  the  other  by  General 
Sullivan.  Both  divisions  reached  Trenton 
shortly  after  sunrise.  Immediately  confusion 
seized  the  Rail,  Von  Lossburg  and  Von  Kttyp. 
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hauMD  regiments  there  quanered.  Their  pickets 
were  driven  back,  and  the  battery  of  Capt. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  stationed  near  the  pres- 
ent Battle  Uonument,  swept  one  of  the  three 
principal  streets .  of  the  town.  Rait  was 
wotinded  unto  deadi,  and  hndinj;  themseivefi 
caught  in  a  cul-de-sac,  the  regimental  com- 
manders surrendered  at  various  points  in  the 
village.  No  American  officer  or  enlisted  tnan 
was  killed,  and  only  four  were  wotinded. 
The  Anglo-HeEsian  loss  was  about  20  killed 
and  75  wounded.  Nine  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  were  raptured  by  Washington,  who,  dur- 
ing the  same  day,  recrossed  the  river,  with 
1,000  of  his  own  men  reported  unfit  for  duty. 
While  the  battle  of  Trenton  was  being  fought, 
neither  Ewing  at  Morrisinlle  nor  Cadwalader  at 
Bristol  was  able  to  co-operate  with  Washing- 
ton, owing  to  the  river  being  filled  with  ice 
floes. 

Two  causes  may  be  said  to  have  operated 
to  secure  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Rail.  One  was 
the  ill-feeling  undoubtedly  e:£isiing  between 
the  Hessians  and  [he  EnglisbL  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  discipline.  Rail,  who  had  early 
been  warned  of  Washington's  preparations, 
was  drunk  upon  the  nignt  previous  to  the  bat- 
tle and  neglected  all  customary  preparations  to 
meet  a  foe  for  whom  he  had  contempL  Wash- 
ington immediately  took  advantage  of  the  electri- 
cal effect  that  the  battle  produced.  He  re- 
crossed  the  river  from  Pennsylvania  and  upon 
2  Jan.  1777  occupied  Trenton,  with  strong  out- 

Sosts  established  nearby  at  the  villages  of  Bor- 
entown  and  Crosswicks.  The  British  generals, 
Cbrnwalhs  and  Grant,  with  8000  Anglo-Hes- 
sian troops,  advanced  toward  Trenton  from 
New  Brunswick,  30  miles  distant,  fighting  their 
way  inch  by  inch.  Through  the  centre  of  Tren- 
ton passes  the  Assanpink  Creek,  then  well 
wooded  and  surrounded  by  marshy  soil.  Wash- 
ington crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the  stream, 
occupied  rising  ground,  leaving  the  main  pari 
of  Trenton  to  the  king's  troops.  Determining 
to  capture  the  British  stores  at  New  Brunswick. 
strike  a  blow  at  Colonel  Charles  Mawhood's 
regiments  at  Princeton,  and  in  a  month  regain 
partial  control  of  'the  Jerseys.'  over  which  he 
had  been  pursued,  Washington  escaped  from 
Trenton  at  midnight  3  January.  Leaving  his 
camp  fires  brightly  burninf!.  he  marched  to  the 
eastward  of  Trenton  and  early  in  the  morning 
fell  upon  Mawhood  at  Princeton,  defeated  him, 
and  made  away  for  winter  quarters  at  Morris- 
town.  At  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Gen,  Hugh 
Mercer,  for  whom  Mercer  County  is  named, 
was  brutally  stabbed  and  soon  died.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Revolution  Trenton  was 
an  important  centre.  To  the  village  were 
brought  spoils  captured  by  the  Whigs,  and  dur- 
iiig  the  British  retreat  from  Philadelphia  to 
Monmouth  an  attempt  was  made  to  divert  a 
body  of  Anglo-Hessian  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  raiding  the  town.  Here  met  the  Com- 
tnitlee  of  Congress  that  attempted  to  dispose  of 
the  question  of  the  Pennsyfvania- Connecticut 
land  grants,  which  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion so  seriously  affected  the  rights  of  the  set- 
tlers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  In  1782^  1S3 
inhabitants  of  Trenton  formed  an  association 
lo  prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods,  and 
hring  all  sellers  and  purchasers  to  a  realisation 
"of  the  dominant  Whig  spirit.  This  action  was 
taken  to  meet  a  trade-policy  begun  by  British 


merchants,  when  it  was  foitnd  diat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquering  the  United  States  the  war 
was  a  failure.  In  June  1783  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  torn  by  internal  dissensioas 
and  State  prejudices,  a  wandering  body,  abused, 
threatened  and  insulted,  undertook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  capital,  requesting  vari- 
ous States  to  yield  to  the  United  States  juris- 
diction over  any  district  to  the  extent  of  20 
miles  square  and  to  grant  £30,000  in  specie  for 
purchase  of  lands  and  erection  of  Federal  build- 
ings. Trenton  being  suggested  as  a  suitable 
location,  a  contest  between  the  South  and  New 
England  was  precipitated.  A  compromise  wa« 
effected  to  the  end  that  Congress  should  meet 
alternately  in  Trenton  and  Annapolis,  a  plan 
described  by  Francis  Hopldnson  as  a  new 
mechanism  in  government,  of  a  pendnlnm-like 
character.  Congress  met  in  Annapolis,  and  a 
patriotic  Trentonian  who  died  in  December 
1783,  made  a  bequest  of  ilOO  to  Congress  if 
that  body  would  settle  itself  at  Lamberton, 
now  the'southern  pan  of  the  city.  On  I  Nov. 
1784  Coi^ress  met  in  TreatoiL  and  an 
ordinance  was  passed  to  lay  out  a  Federal  city 
upon  either  bank  of  the  river  and  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $100,000. 
Congress  adjourned  to  New  York,  where  it 
met  U  Jan.  1785.  Uldmately  in  the  autumn  of 
1735  the  South  defeated  the  appropriation 
measure,  and  thus  died  the  plan  to  make  Tren- 
ton the  capiul  of  the  United  States. 

Before  die  close  of  the  18th  century,  Tren- 
ton accorded  a  reception  to  President  Wash- 
ington Upon  21  April  1789,  while  he  was  on 
his  way  to  New  York  to  attend  his,  the  first, 
inauguration.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected 
over  the  Assanpink  bridge,  while  maids  and 
matrons  strewed  his  way  with  flowers.  The 
Federal  government  was  conducted  at  Tren- 
ton dnring  a  smallpox  epidemic  in  Philadel- 
phia immediately  before  the  removal  of  the 
pnblic  offices  to  WashingtCHi.  Upon  25  Nov. 
1790,  Trenton,  after  a  long  coitest  between 
East  and  West  Jersey,  was  chosen,  as  a  com- 
promise, to  be  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  two 
years  later  received  a  charter  as  a  city,  with 
only  minor  othcers  authorized  to  be  selectetf  t^ 
a  limited  electorate.  This  class  legislation, 
characteristic  of  the  conservative  spirit  of 
early  State  legislation,  lasted  until  the  adoption 
of  a  State  constitution  in  1844. 

The  year  1804  was  notable  in  the  history 
of  Trenton  for  the  opening  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  River,  making  an  all  land  stage 
route  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  charteting  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Com- 
pany, which,  with  a  bank  at  Newark,  organ- 
ized the  same  year,  were  the  first  in  the  State. 
By  1830  Trenton  contained  about  S.OOO  in- 
habitants. With  agitation  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  water  power,  the  improvement  of 
highways^  the  construction  oE  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canai,  and  the  building  of  lines  of  rail- 
way lo  unite  New  York  and  Philadelphia^  the 
city  entered  upon  an  industrial  life.  Within  10 
years,  Trenton  had  direct  communication  by  land 
and  water  with  all  of  the  growing  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  her  manufactures  com- 
manded national  attention.  Before  1860,  her 
potteries  and  her  metal  industries  had  become 
well  established,  although  bolh  traced  their 
origin,  by  sporadic  development,  lo  Revolu- 
tionary times.     Later  came  the  third  of  Tren- 
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ton's  Rfcat  industries,  that  of  the  rubber  goods 
manufacture.  The  later  history  of  Trenton 
is  largely  the  record  of  commercial  develop- 
ment and  of  steady  Krowtb. 

Prospective  Growth.— Owing  to  advan- 
tageous location  upon  the  lines  of  great  rail- 
way systems,  its  position  at  the  head  of  tidal 
navigation,  and  the  slight  resistance  offered  by 
geological  conditions,  Trenton  is  destined  to 
advance  rapidly  as  an  iodustrial  centre.  The 
growth  of  the  city  is  purely  normal,  the  city 
itself  tneetinK  all  reasonable  demands  made  by 
the  congesting  tendencies  of  populatioiL  An 
extensive  system  of  trolley  lines,  one  of  which 
unites  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has  given 
TrentoD  a  distinctive  impulse.  Pop.  (1900) 
73.307;  (1910)  96,815;  (1918,  est.)  ifO.OOO. 

BtbUosraphy.— Lathrop,  J.  M.,  'Atlas  of 
the  City  of  Trenton  and  Borotigh  of  Princeton' 
(Philadelphia  1905)  ;  Lee,  'Historv  of  Trenton' 
(Trenton  1895)  ;  Raum,  J.  O..  'History  of  the 
City  of  Trenton'  (ib.  1871)  ;  Volk.  Ernest, 
'Archseologv  of  the  Delaware  Valley'  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1911). 

TRENTON,  Tenn.,  city,  coun^-seat  of 
Gibson  County,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, about  82  miles  northeast  of  Memphis.  It 
is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  which  an 
excellent  quality  of  cotton  is  grown.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  cottonseed-oil 
mills,  cotton  compress,  a  large  cotton  mill,  box 
factory,  flour  mills  and  foundries.  The  educa- 
tional institutions  are  the  Peabody  High  School, 
Laneview  Academy,  araded  elementary  schools 
and  a  library.     Pop.  2,402. 

TRENTON  FALLS,  a  series  of  six  beauti- 
ful cascades  in  West  (Canada  Creek,  Oneida 
County,  New  York,  IS  miles  north  of  Utica. 
The  cascades  appear  at  intervals  as  the  credc 
passes'through  a  ravine  two  miles  long.  The 
total  descent,  in  the  two  miles,  is  312  feet. 

TRENTON  STAGE,  that  interval  of  geo- 
logic time  during  which  the  Trenton  strata  of 
New  York  and  Canada  and  the  equivalent  beds 
of  other  regions  were  laid  down.  Trenton 
strata  are  typically  developed  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley  in  New  York  State,  the  type  locality 
being  Trenton  Falls  on  the  Sooth  Canada  Creek 
near  Utica.  The  beds  are  typically  limestones 
of  3  dark  color  and  often  argillaceous.  They 
are  very  fossiliferous,  among  the  common  spe- 
cies being  Rafinesirniva  altemata.  PUciamba- 
iitrs  sericea.  Dolman flla  lestudinaria,  Pratopora 
tytopordon,  Calymmemrenaria,  Tritincleuf  con- 
centricus,  Araphus  gigas,  and  many  others. 
The  formation  is  well  developed  in  the  valley 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  in  the  Upper  Saint 
Lawrence  Valley.  In  southern  and  central  New 
York  the  formation  is  buried  by  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  later  strata.  Where  thus  buried  it 
is  sometimes  a  reservoir  of  gas  and  oil.  In  the 
Upper  Mississippi  region  it  is  represented  by 
the  Galena  limestone.  On  the  Cincinnati  anti- 
cline it  underlies  the  typical  Cincinnati  beds.  In 
the  Hudson  Valley  it  is  in  part  represented  by 
fihales  carryitiK  a  graptoHte  fauna  with  Dicello- 
graptus,  Cocnograptus  and  other  types.  In  age 
the  formation  is  Middle  Ordovician.  See 
Paleozoic;    Owkwician  ;    Cincinnati     Antt- 

TRBPANG,  in  zoology,  a  popular  name  for 
several  edible  tropical  holotburians  (q-v.),  espe- 


cially H.  edulis  of  the  Oriental  seat.  It  reaches 
two  feet  in  length  and  when  dried  forms  an 
important  article  of  fcx>d  in  China,  called  by 
the  French  bicht  dt  mtr.  About  35  varieties 
are  enumerated  by  traders,  but  only  five  or  six 
have  any  real  commercial  value.  To  prepare 
them  for  the  market  the  viscera  are  removed, 
and  (he  animals  boiled  for  about  20  minutes, 
then  soaked  in  fresh  water,  and  afterward 
smoked  and  dried.  The  curii^  process  occu- 
pies about  four  days,  during  which  the  trepang 
must  be  kept  very  dry,  for  it  readily  absorl^ 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  final  prod- 
ua  is  an  uninviting  rubber-like  substance,  which 
is  used  to  prepare  a  thick  soup,  mudi  liked  in 
C3iina  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Trepang  is 
largely  prepared  by  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  and 
(California  from  local  holotburiani,  both  for 
local  consumption  and  for  export  to  Cliina. 
Consult  Simmonds,  'Commercial  Products  of 
the  Sea,'  and  simiUr  books. 

TREPHINE,  tr«-fen'  or  tr«-fTn,  a  surgical 
instrument  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  or  crown 
saw  about  one-quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  cross  handle  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a 
centre-pin  which  when  the  instrument  is  used, 
is  thrust  forward  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  so  as  to  secure  accurate  im- 
plantation and  prevent  sliding.  It  resembles  in 
some  respects  the  trepan,  and  both  are  used  to 
remove  a  circular  disc  or  button  of  bone  from 
the  skull.  This  operation  is  known  as  trephin- 
ing or  trepanning,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  brain  from  pressure  or 
irritation.  It  has  been  employed  in  simple  frac- 
tures with  signs  of  compression ;  in  compotind 
fractures  with  depression  and  apparently  no 
compression;  in  punctured  and  gunshot  frac- 
tures, even  without  symptoms ;  in  coma,  from 
meningeal  abscess,  hemorrhage  and  tumors ;  and 
in  epilepsy  and  insanity,  where  lesions  could  be 
definitely  localized. 

TREPORT,  Le,  a  French  town  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bresle  River,  45  miles  north- 
cast  of  Rouen.  It  is  notable  for  lis  16th  cen- 
tury tower,  the  Church  of  Saint  Jacques  and 
an  ancient  Renaissance  house.  Its  proximity  to 
Paris-makes  it  a  popular  bathing  resort.  It  has 
a  good  harbor  and  a  canal  extending  to  £u. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

TREPOV,  Dmitry  Feodorovitch,  Russian 
soldier ;  b.  Saint  Petersburg,  1855 ;  d.  there, 
1906.  He  entered  the  army  in  1874  and  after 
taking  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  retired 
in  1896  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was 
made  chief  of  police  of  Moscow  but  was  re- 
moved in  190S  because  of  conflicts  between  the 
police  and  students,  only  to  become  Governor- 
General  of  Saint  Petersburg  and  later  Aiaiitant 
Minister  of  the  Interior  with  command  of  the 
entire  police  force  of  the  empire.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1905  he  became  commandant  of  the 
Imperial  palace  where  he  died. 

TRET*  CEIRI,  trar  chS'ri,  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  British  fortified  town  situated  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  Wales,  alx  milet  south  of 
Carnarvon.  The  surrounding  fortifications  and 
substantial  stone  walls  of  the  Cytian-houses  or 
huts  are  still  standing.  An  investigation  in 
1903  disclosed  a  number  of  Celtic  bronze  and 
iron  implements  and  ornaments,  specimens  of 
Celtic  pottery,  and  porcelain  beads  of  Egyptian 
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manufacture,  which  place  the  date  of  the  fort 
at  about  the  2d  ceniut)-  a.d. 

TRESCOT,  trfsTcdt,  William  Henry, 
American  diplomat:  b.  Charleston,  S.  C,  10 
Nov.  1822;  d.  Pendleton,  S.  C,  4  May  1898.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Collc^  of  Charkston 
in  1840,  studied  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  was  secretary  to  the 
United  States  legation  at  Loudon  in  1852-53, 
assistant  secretar:^  of  state  for  South  Carolina 
in  1857-60,  resigning  upon  the  secession  of  that 
Sute.  In  1862-66  he  served  in  the  State  legi*- 
lature  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  was  sent 
to  Washington  as  the  reprewntative  of  his 
State  during  the  Reconstruction  period.  He 
removed  to  Washington  in  1875  and  engaged  in 
law  practice  there.  He  was  appointed  counsel 
for  the  United  States  before  the  fisheiy  comr 
mission  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1877,  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  treaty 
with  Cbiita  in  1880,  represented  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  herri^tson  the  Isthmns  of  Pan- 
ama in  1881,  and  in  1882  was  commissioner  with 
General  Grant  to  conclude  a  commetdal  treaty 
with  \fexico.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Washington.  He  pub- 
lisbed  'A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  States*  (1349);  <An  American 
View  of  the  Eastern  Queadon'  (1854) ;  ^The 
Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administrations  of 
Washington  and  Adams'   (1857),  etc. 

TRE8QUERRAS,  Francisco  Bdnardo, 
Mexican  painter,  sculptor  and  architect :  b.  at 
Celaya,  1745;  d.  1833.  He  was  educated  at  San 
Carlos  Academy  in  Mexico  City  and  was  noted 
as  a  painter  and  sculptor  in  his  youth.  He  de- 
signed the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmen  at 
Celaya,  conventual  churches  at  San  Miguel  de 
Allenda,  a  bridge  at  La  Laja  and  other  struc 
tures.    He  was  widely  known  also  as  a  poet 


taking  part  in  the  Essex  rebellion  (1601^  and 
was  implicated  in  other  plots  including  Wmter's 
mission  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He  died  in. 
prison  as  the  result  of  his  intriguing. 

TRESPASS  is  a  legal  term  applied  generally 
to  any  wrongful  entry  upon  the  property  of  an- 
other, and  also  to  ntild  assaults  upon  the  per- . 
son,  but  more  especially  applied  to  peaceable, 
but  nnlawful  entry  upon  another's  property  for 
wludi  there  is  a  remedy  by  action,  for  dam- 
ages. Any  person  entering  the  house  or 
groundi  of  another  may  be  expelled  by  force,  if 
such  is  necessary,  but  trespass  is  justifiable 
where  the  intrusion  is  for  a  lawful  purpose  — 
as  to  pay  or  demand  money  lawfully  due,  or  to 
serve  any  legal  process,  and  forcible  entry  may 
be  made  to  execute  a  criminal  process.  One 
who  aids  and  abets  the  perpetration  of  a  trcs- 
^iss  is  liable  with  the  one  committing  same. 
The  straying  of  one's  cattle  on  another's  prop- 
erty has  been  declared  trespass  in  some  jnns- 
dictions.  A  trespass  is  deemed  wilful  when  the 
trespasser  has  received  notice  not  to  intrude, 
and  it  is  malicious,  where  the  intrusion  is  de- 
signed for  the  fnirpose  of  injury,  or  annoyance. 
One  in  possession  of  real  estate  can  generally 
maintain  an  action  against  one  trespassing 
a^nst  his  rii^ts,  and  such  possession  can  be 
either  in  person  or  by  tenanL    Trespass  may 


be  committed  on  a  hi^way  or  road  by  one  who 
has  the  use  of  same  against  the  owner  of  prop- 
erty adjoining  it,  and  against  one  who  may  un- 
lawfully obstruct  such  highway  or  road.  Any 
unlawful  interference  with  another's  goods  or 
property  is  trespass,  it  not  being  necessaiy  to 
take  actual  possession  of  the  same ;  the  takii^c 
of  one's  goods  or  property  by  accident,  or  error, 
consdtutes  trespass  unless  in  the  event  of  some 
justifiable  cause.  In  many  of  the  jurisdictions 
there  exists  by  statute,  criminal  actions  for 
trespass,  where  the  same  is  wanton  or  malicious. 
A  trespasser  is  responsible  for  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  wrongful  or  negligent  act,  but 
where  no  special  injury  is  shown,  only  nominal 
damages,  as  a  rule,  can  be  recovered  Poaching 
is  a  non-legal  term  applied  to  trespassing  on  the 
property  of  another  for  the  purposes  of  IdUing 
ana  stealitig  game  or  fish. 

TREU,  George  D.  C,  German  archaeologist: 
b.  Saint  Petersburg,  1843.  Educated  at  the  uni- 
versides  of  Dorpat  and  Berlin,  he  taugiit  in 
the  latter  university  (1882)  and  took  part  in 
the  excavations  at  CJlWpia  (1877-81).  He  pub- 
lished 'Hermes  and  Praxililes'  (18/8) ;  'Exca- 
vations at  Oiyrnpia*  (1879-81);  and  a  number 
of  other  works  relating  to  archxological  dis- 
coveries. 

TREVELYAN,  tre-vil'yw  Sn  Cbarlea 
Edward,  English  statesman;  b.  Taunton, 
Somerset,  2  April  1807:  d.  London,  19  June, 
1SS6.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  Haileybury  College,  and  entered  the  East 
India  Company's  Bengal  civil  service  in  1826. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1838  and  in  1840  was 
appointed  assistant  secretaiy  of  the  treasury. 
He  was  knighted  in  1848  for  his  services  during 
the  Irish  famine,  and  later,  with  Sir  Stafford 
North  cote  and  others,  was  instrumental  in 
throwing  open  the  dvil  service  to  competition. 
In  1859  he  was  ai^inted  governor  of  Madras, 
but  was  recalled  in  1860  for  having  protested 
against  a  new  system  of  taxation  imposed  in 
India.  He  became  Finance  Minister  in  India  in 
1862,  and  during  his  administration  introduced 
various  fiscal  reforms  and  also  promoted  the  ex- 
tension of  public  works.  He  resigned  because 
of  failing  health  in  1865,  and  after  his  return 
to  England  engaged  in  numerous  charitable  en- 
terprises. He  was  created  a  baronet  in  1874. 
He  wrote  'Education  of  the  People  of  Ireland* 
(1838) ;  'The  Purchase  System  in  the  British 
Army'  (1867)  ;  '(Christianity  and  Hinduism 
Contrasted'  (1882). 

TREVELYAN,  George  Hacaulay,  English 
historian:  b.  16  Feb,  1876,  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
entered  the  war  service  (1915-18)  and  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  valor  in  Italy.  His  publi- 
cations include  'England  in  the  Age  of  Wy- 
cUffe'  (1899) ;  'England  under  the  Stuarts> 
(1904)  i  'Garibaldi's  Defense  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public' (1907);  'Garibaldi  and  the  Making  of 
Italy'  (1911);  'The  Ufe  of  John  Brirfit' 
(1913),  etc. 

TREVELYAN,  Sib  Oeor^  Otto,  English 
biographer,  historian  and  politician :  b.  Rotnley 
Temple,  Leicestershire,  20  July  1838  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  for  several  years  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865- 
68  as  Uie  representative  of  Tynemouth  in  the 
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Liberal  interest,  and  in  1868  was  returned  by 
the  Hawidc  or  Border  Burghs.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  Glad- 
stone's  administration  of  1868,  but  resigned  in 
1870  because  he  dis^-eed  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  ElemenUry  Education  Bill.  He  was 
prominently  identined  with  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  army  comniiS' 
sions,  and  he  was  a  leading  advocate  of  the 
electoral  reforms  effected  in  1884-85.  In  1880 
he  accepted  the  post  of  parliamentary  secretary 
to  the  admiralty,  and  in  188^  after  the  murder 
of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendisn  and  ,Mr.  Burke, 
he  went  to  Ireland  as  chief  secretary  to  the 
lord-lieutenani.  In  1834  he  entered  the  cabinet 
as  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
on  the  formation  of  Gladstone's  short-lived 
ministry  in  1886  he  accepted  office  as  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland.  He  resigned  less  than 
two  months  later  because  he  could  not  support 
the  Home  Rule  policy  of  the  ministry,  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the  baro- 
netcy. He  failed  to  secure  re-election  as  a 
Unionist  after  the  dissolution  of  1S86,  but  in 
1887  he  was  returned  as  a  Glads toni an  Liberal 
for  the  Bridgeion  division  of  Glasgow,  a  con- 
stituency which  he  represented  continuously 
from  that  date  till  his  retirement  from  political 
life  early  in  189?.  In  the  Liberal  governmeni 
of  1892-95  he  was  secretary  for  Scotland.  He 
is  favorably  known  as  an  author  by  the  follow- 
ing works:  'The  Comperition  Waliah>  (1864), 
a  series  of  letters  on  Indian  matters  reprinted 
from  Macmittan's  Magazine;  *  Cawnpore ' 
(1865);  'The  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at 
the  University  of  Athens,  and  other  Pieces' 
(1868);  'Speeches  on  Army  Reform'  (1870); 
'The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay' 
(1876),  an  admirable  biography  of  his  uncle; 
'The  Early  History  of  Oiarles  James  Fot' 
(1880) ;  'The  American  Revolurion*  (4  vols., 
1909),  a  strongly  panegyrical  work,  containing 
many  interesting  side-lights  on  the  statesmen 
and  soldiers  of  the  period;  'Interludes  in  Prose 
and  Verse'  (190S)  ;  'George  III  and  Charles 
Fox>  (Vol.  I,  1912;  Vol.  II,  1914).  See  Mac- 
ADLAv,  Trevelyan's  Lt?e  of. 

TRBVENA,  {ohn  (Ernest  George  Hen- 
ham  1,  English  wnter:  b.  about  1873,  He  led  a 
wandering  life  for  20  years  on  account  of  ill 
health  but  was  a  prolific  writer.    Under  his  own 


:  A  Slory  of  the  Outside'    (1901);   'The 

Plowshare  and  the  Sword>  (1903)  and  others. 
Under  his  pseudonym  appeared  'Furze  the 
Cruel'  (1907) ;  'The  Dartmoor  House  that 
Jack  Built'  (1909);  'Adventures,  among  Wild 
Flowers'  (1914),  etc.  Consult  Cooper,  F.  T., 
'Some  English  Story  Tellers'  (New  York 
1912). 

TREVES,  trevi.  Sir  Frederick,  English 
surgeon:  h.  Dorchester,  15  Feb.  1853.  He  was 
educated  locally,  but  developed  a  talent  tor 
surgery,  and  in  1881-86  was  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  pathology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. He  was  examiner  in  surgery  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  and  during  the  Boer  War 
accompanied  General  Forbes  to  South  Africa 
as  consulting  surgeon,  and  was  with  the  relief 
column  at  Ladysmith.  He  held  the  post  of  sur- 
geon extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  1900-OI, 
and  performed  the  operation  for  appendicitis  on 


King   Edward    VH,   24  Juoe    1902.    He   was 

created  a  baron  during  the  coronation  season. 
He  is  the  author  of  works  on  nhysical  educa- 
tion, surgery  and  anatomy,  and  has  also  pub- 
lished a  T"ale  of  a  Field  Hospital'  (1900). 

TREVES,  trevz  (Fr.  tr6v;  Ger.  Trier, 
trer),  Prussia,  a  town  of  the  Rhine  province, 
situated  on  tne  Moselle,  six  mites  from-  the 
boundary  of  Luxemburg  and  25  miles  northeast 
of  the  city  of  Luxemburg.  Outside  of  southern 
Prance  no  city  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps  con- 
tains so  many  and  so  well  preserved  remains 
from  the  Roman  period  as  Treves,  There  are  a 
large  amphitheatre  built  by  Trajan,  an  old  Ro- 
man gate,  the  "Black  CJate,*  large  and  magnifi- 
cent Roman  baths  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  the 
picturesque  nuns  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  an  old  church,  originally  a  Roman 
administrative  -building,  and  several  Other  Ro- 
man buildings  in  the  surroundings  of  the  city. 
Portions  of  the  cathedral  and  the  foundations  of 
the  bridge  across  the  Uoselle  are  also  Roman. 
The  cathedral  guards  the  Holy  Mantle,  believed 
to  be  the  shroud  in  which  Christ's  body  was 
wrapped.  The  provincial  museum  also  has  a 
rich  collection  of  antiquities.  The  municipal 
libraiy  contains  over  100.000  volumes.  The  in- 
dustries are  very  varied,  the  moat  important 
being  iron  foundries,  textiles,  furniture,  tan- 
ning, dyeing  and  joinery.  In  the  neighborhood 
are  lead  and  copper  mines  and  gypsum  quarries. 
Treves  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
central  Europe.  It  was  originally  the  capital  of 
a  Gallic  tribe  called  Treviri.  During  the  4lh 
century  it  was  often  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  later  it  became  the  scat  of  the 
powerful  archbishops  of  Treves,  who  had  tem- 
poral sway  over  a  considerable  territory.  In 
1794  the  territory  came  under  French  control, 
and  it  was  made  capital  of  the  department  of 
Sarre.  With  the  fall  of  Napoleon  it  passed  to 
Prussia.     Pop.  of  the  commune  about  47,000. 

TRKVET,  NicholM.  See  Trivet,  Nicholas. 

TREVILIAN  RAID  and  BATTLE  OP 
TREVILIAN  STATION.  On  5  June  1864 
General  Grant  ordered  Genera!  Sheridan  to 
take  two  divisions  of  cavalry  and  move  into 
Charlottesville,  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  over 
the  Rivanna  near  that  town,  the  Central  Rail- 
road from  that  point  to  Hanover  Junction,  if 
practicable,  and  then  rejoin  the  army.  To 
General  Hunter,  whom  it  was  expected  he 
would  meet  at  Charlotlesville,  Sheridan  carried 
instructions  to  unite  with  him  and  join  the 
Army;  of  the  Potomac.  Sheridan  started  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  with  Torbert's  and  Gregg's 
divisions  and  four  batteries  of  artillery,  in  all 
about  8,000  men.  He  crossed  the  Pamunkey  at 
New  Castle  Ferry,  moved  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  North  Anna,  marching  by  way  of  Aylett's 
and  Chilesburg,  crossed  both  branches  of  the 
North  Anna  on  the  10th  and  at  night  encamped 
a  httle  over  three  miles  northeast  of  Trevilian 
Station  on  the  Central  Railroad.  He  had  heard 
the  day  before  that  General  Breckinridge, -with 
an  infantry  division,  was  moving  up  the  rail- 
road to  Gordo nsvi lie  and  that  the  Confederate 
cavalry^  was  marching  in  the  same  direction  on 
the  south  side  of  the  North  Anna  to  Intercept 
his  own  column,  and  during  the  night  it  was 
ascertained  that  it  was  in  his  front.  General 
Lee  had  heard  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  that 
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Sheridan  was  on  the  mftrch,  and  ordered  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  wiiii  his  own  division  of  cav- 
alry, to  follow  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville, 
directing  Gen.  FiUhugh  Lee,  with  another  di- 
vision to  follow  Hampton  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. Hampton  had  in  the  two  divisions  about 
5.000  men  and  ibiee  batteries  of  artillery.  On 
the  morning  of  the  9th  Hampton  marched  from 
Atlce's  Station  of  the  Virginia  Central  Sail- 
road  toward  Beaver  Dam  Station,  passed  Louisa 
Court  House  on  the  10th  and  encamped  tiiat 
night  in  Green  Spring  Valley,  three  miles  north- 
west of  Trevilian  Station;  FitEbngh  Lee  near 
Louisa  Court  House,  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  station.  During  the  night  Hampton  learned 
where  Sheridan  had  encamped  and  determined 
to  attack  him  at  Clayton's  store,  about  midway 
between  Trevilian  Station  and  Carpenters 
Ford  of  the  North  Anna.  His  own  division  was 
to  advance  by  way  of  the  station;  Fitihugh  Lee 
by  the  direct  road  from  Louisa  Court  House  to 
the  store.  Hampton  started  early,  and  b}"  day- 
light had  reached  the  station  and  was  moving  on 
the  road  to  Clayton's  store,  with  Butler's  and 
Voung's  brigades,  Rosser's  brigade  advancing 
by  a  road  on  his  left,  when  Sheridan  was  en- 
countered, having  scarcely  left  his  camp,  Tor- 
bert's  division  in  advance  and  about  three  miles 
from  the  station.  There  was  a  sharp  slcirmish 
between  the  advance  parties,  and  Hampton  dis- 
mounted his  men  mnd  formed  them  m  dense 
timber  across  the  road.  General  Custer,  with 
his  brigade,  was  sent  by  a  wood  road  on  the 
left  to  strike  the  Louisa  Court  House  road  and 
move  up  in  Hampton's  rear,  passed  unnoticed 
and  unopposed  to  his  assigned  position,  cap- 
tured many  of  the  Confederate  led  horses  and 
created  much  confusion.  Sheridan  says  that  ^ 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  the  t]ro  remaining 
brigades  of  Torbert's  division  were  dismotmted, 
assaulted  Hampton's  position,  and  carried  it, 
though  with  severe  loss,  capturing  many  pris- 
oners and  driving  Hampton's  men  at  a  run  back 
on  Custer  at  Trevilian  Station,  some  of  them 
throng  Custer's  line,  and  that  Custer  began 
fighting  in  all  directions,  capturing  many  of 
the  enemy.  Hampton,  however,  says  he  was 
not  driven  from  position,  but  that,  finding  Cus- 
,  tcr  In  his  rear,  he  withdrew  to  a  new  position, 
ftnd  that  Rosser  punished  Custer  severely,  driv- 
ing him  back  against  Fitihugh  Lee,  who  was 
coming  up,  recapturing  some  ambulances, 
wagons  and  three  caissons^  and  taking  in  addi- 
tion fdur  caissons  and  Custer's  headquarters 
wagon.  General  Gregg  attacked  Fitzbugh  Lee  on 
the  Louisa  Court  House  road,  drove  him  and 
pursued  until  night.  Hampton's  division  fell 
back  in  the  direction  of  Gordonsville  and,  during 
the  ni^t,  was  joined  by  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  made 
a  detour  for  that  purpose.  Sheridan  encamped 
at  Trevilian  Station.  At  night  Sheridan 
learned  from  some  of  bis  500  prisoners  that 
Hunter  was  moving  on  Lsrnchburg  and  that 
Breckinridge  was  at  Gordonsville.  He,  there- 
fore, determined  to  return,  as  his  ammunition 
had  been  much  reduced.  On  the  morning  of 
the  12th  Gregg's  division  begaij  the  destruction 
of  the  railroad  toward  Louisa  Court  House  and 
■t_  3  P.M.  Torbert's  division,  reinforced  by  a 
brigade  of  Gregg's,  went  up  the  Gordonsville 
road  to  secure  a  by-road  leading  over  Malloiy's 
Ford  of  the  North  Anna,  as  Sheridan  intended 
ID  return  by  way  of  Spottsylvaoia  Court  House. 


Torbert  became  heavily  engaged  with  Hamp- 
ton, the  battle  continuing  until  10  p.m..  the 
advantage  remaining  with  Hampton.  During 
the  niglit  Sheridan  moved  back  hy  the  route  he 
had  come,  recrossing  the  North  Anna  at  Car- 
penter's Ford,  abandoning  some  of  his  very 
severely  wounded,  but  carrying  377  with  him  in 
conveyances  of  every  description,  and  some  370 
prisoners.  He  reached  the  White  House  on 
the  Pamunkey  on  the  21st,  followed  by  Hamp- 
ton, who  moved  on  the  south  side  of  the  Noith 
Anna.  Sheridan's  loss  at  Trevihan  Station  on 
the  11th  and  12th  was  102  killed,  470  wounded 
and  435  captured  or  missing.  Hampton  says 
he  captured  570  prisoners  in  the  battle  and  in 
pursuit,  and  that  the  loss  in  his  own  division 
was  59  killed,  258  wounded  and  295  missing,  a 
total  of  612.  The  loss  in  Lee's  division  is  not 
given.  Sheridan  marched  from  White  House 
on  the  22d,  had  a  severe  engagement  with 
Hampton  at  Saint  Mary's  Church  (q.v.)  on  the 
24th,  and  on  the  25th  and  26th  crossed  the 
James  River  near  Bermuda  Hundred  and  ro- 
loined  General  Grant.  His  entire  loss,  June 
7-24,  was  150  killed,  738  wounded  and  624  cap- 
tured or  missing.  Consult  'OBicial  Records' 
(VoL  XXXVI) ;  Humphreys,  <The  Virginia 
Campaign  of  1864-65* ;  Sheridan's  'Personal 
Memoirs'  (Vol.  H);  The  Century  tympany's 
<Bames  and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War*  (Vt^ 
IV). 

£.  A.  Carman. 
TREVISA,  tre-vE'sa,  John,  English  writer 
and  translator :  b.  Cornwall  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century;  d,  1412.  He  was  educated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  an 
associate  of  Wychf  s,  and  on  taking  holy  orders 
was  appointed  vicar  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Weslbury.  His  chief  works  are  a  translation  of 
Himlen's  <Polychronicon>  (1837).  one  of  th* 
earliest  specimens  of  English  prose;  of  Occam's 
'Dialogue  between  a  Soldier  and  a  Gerk,*  and 
of  'Bartholomfeus  de  Proprietatibus  Kcrum,* 
which  last,  a  very  mine  of  rare  English  words, 
stands  in  the  list  of  proposed  reprints  of  the 
Earljr  English  Text  Society.  Caxton  said  that 
Trevisa  had  also  translated  the  Bible;  but  hit 
version,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  not  known  to  be 

TREVISO,  Duke  of.  See  Mobtiek,  Ed- 
ouAKD  Adolphe  Casiuis  Joseph. 

TREVISO,  tra-ve's^  Italy,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Treviso  in  Venetia,  situated  16 
miles  north  of  Venice.  Among  its  interesting 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  be- 
gun in  the  12th  century  and  but  recently  finished. 
Die  large  Gothic  church  of  San  Nicolo  (1310- 
52),  the  recently  restored  provincial  palace,  a 
new  and  fine  courthouse  and  the  theatre.  There 
is  an  academy  o£  sciences,  a  seminary  and  tech- 
nical school  and  at  the  Borgo  Cavour  a  notable 
gallery  of  paintings  and  extensive  library.  The 
manufactures  include  hardware,  machinery,  pa- 
per, silk,  woolens,  chemicals  and  pottery;  and 
there  is  a  lively  trade  in  ^rain  and  cattle.    'The 

frovince  is  956  square  miles  in  area  and  has 
50  inhabitants  to  the  mile.  Pop.  of  the  town, 
+3,597;  of  the  province,  524.013. 

TRKVITHICK,  trevl-thik,  Richard,  Eng- 
Ush  engineer  and  inventor:  b.  Illogan,  Corn- 
wall, 13  April  1771 ;  d.  Dartford,  BCent,  23  April 
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1833.  In  1797  he  succeeded  his  father  as  a 
leading  engineer  in  Comiafa  mining.  Among  his 
first  inventions  was  an  improved  pump,  which 
soon  came  into  universal  use  in  deep  mining. 
He  next  perfected  a  hi^-pressure 
^ne  and  began  to  experiment  in  the 
tion  of  locomotive  engines.  Passenti.ii>  nt.i<. 
first  conveyed  by  steam  by  means  of  his  road 
locomotive  in  1801.  and  he  soon  after  success- 
fully worked  a  tramroad  locomotive.  His  ideas 
were  later  taken  up  and  developed  by  Stephen- 
ton.  He  was  tue  first  to  r«cogniie  the 
value  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  and  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  agriculture.  In  1816  he 
went  to  Peru,  where  several  engines  of  his 
devising  were  in  use  in  the  mines,  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  10 
years  later  caused  him  to  lose  all  his  prop- 
erty there.  After  some  adventures  in  Central 
America,  where  he  met  Robert  Stephenson, 
fae  returned  to  England  in  1827.  His  request 
for  recognition  and  reward  for  his  numerous 
inventions  was  disregarded  by  government,  and 
during  his  latter  years  he  was  m  great  poverty. 
Consult  the  biography  by  his  son  Francis  (1872), 
TREVOR,  tre'vdr,  Sia  John',  Englidi 
statesman:  b.  1626;  d.  London,  28  May  1672. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1646,  but  attamed  to 
no  important  position  until  1659,  when  he  be- 
came  a   member   of    Monk's   council   of   stale. 
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and  in  1668  was  again 

Z  special  envoy  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  knighted  and  shortly 
afterward  was  appointed  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  refuted  to  hold  non-conformist  opin- 
ions, yet  his  position  in  the  government  re- 
quired him  to  inquire  into  and  to  suppress, 
where  necessary,  sectarian  meetings  in  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  1671  he  was  named  on  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  petition  of  Irish 
landholders  dispossessed  by  Cromwell. 

TRIAD.    See  Harmony. 

TRIAD,  Hindu.    See  Trimurti. 

TRIAL,  Legal  (from  Old  French  trier,  to 
try.  to  choose),  the  examination  and  deter- 
mination of  the  issues  between  two  parties 
by  a  judge  with  a  jury,  a  judge  without  a  jury 
or  by  a  referee  appointed  by  a  court  for  the 
purpose,  in  either  civil  or  criminal  proceedings. 
The  trial  is  that  part  of  a  legal  action  which 
consists  of  the  court's  investigation  of  the  issues 
in  dispute  after  the  arraignment  and  hearing 
of  the  pleas.  In  a  criminal  case  should  the 
defendant  plead  guilty  there  is  no  trial,  sen- 
tence being  pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  triaT  had  been  held  and  concluded.  The 
trial  embraces  the  opening  of  the  case  by  the 
plaintilT's  attorney  with  a  concise  statement  of 
the  cause  of  action,  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  evidence  and  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense, 
if  desired.  The  defendant's  counsel  in  turn 
produces  his  witnesses,  who  may  be  cross-ex- 
amined by  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  The  de- 
fendant's attorney  then  argues  his  case  and 
the  plaintiff's  argument  closes  the  case,  and,  in 
civil  cases,  the  trial.  In  criminal  cases  the  trial 
includes  the  judge's  charge  to  the  jury  and  the 
rendering  of  the  verdict,  but  does  not  include 
the  sentence  imposed  by  the  judge,  nor  a  heat^ 


ing  on  appeal.  See  Issue;  Jiidgkent;  Ju«t; 
Summary;  Veidict. 

TRIAL  BALANCE.     See  Bookkeeping. 

TRIAL  BY  BATTLE.  See  Battle.  Twai 
by;  Combat;  Ordeai. 

TRIANGLE,  a  figure  with  diree  straight 
sides;  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  three  right 
lines.  A  sphericid  triangle  is  a  portion  of  a 
spherical  surface  cut  outliy  three  idanes  which 
meet  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and  whose 
sides  are  each  less  than  a  semi'Circlc  of  the 
sphere.  It  icay  be  equilateral,  isosceles,  etc. 
When  a  plane  figure  is  formed  by  three  arcs  of 
circles  intersecting  two  by  two  in  three  angles, 
it  is  a  circular  triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle, 
having  equal  sides,  is  also  always  equiangular. 
An  isosceles  trian^e,  having  two  equal  sides, 
has  also  two  equal  angles.  An  obhque  triangle 
is  one  whose  angles  are  all  less  than  90  degrees. 
See  TucoHOUEray, 

TRIANGLE,  -a  mnsical  instrument  See 
OKCBesTnA,    Thb,    and    Orchesthal    Iksthu- 

MENTS. 

TRIANGLE-  An  instrument  of  hard 
rubber  or  similar  material  used  for  drawing 
lines  at  angles  to  a  'T"  square.  The  two 
forms  commonly  In  use  have  right  angles  and 
an  acute  angle  of  45',  or  of  30°.  or  60' 

TRIANGLE  OF  FORCES.  See  Mechan- 
ics. 

TRIANGLE  SPIDER.  An  insect  common 
in  the  eastern  United  States,  belonging  to  the 
Uloboridn  and  called  the  Hyptioles  cavatui.  It 
makes  a  web  consisting  of  four  radiating  lines 
with  a  series  of  double  cross  lines  and  from  tiie 
apex  of  the  triangle  a  strong  tine  extends  to 
the  supporting  twig  so  that  by  jarring  this  it 
loosens  the  whoJe  net,  thus  entangling  insects 
in_the  cross  threads. 

TRIANGULATION.  See  SunvEyiNc; 
Geodesv. 

TRIANON,  Le  Grand,  le  gran  tre-iinon, 
Versailles,  France,  a  one-storied  palace  of  con- 
siderable extent,  formerly  a  private  residence 
of  the  French  sovereigns,  and  originally  built 
for  Madame  de  Maintenon  by  Louis  XIV.  The 
palace  is  visited  for  its  historic  interest;  its  ' 
numerous  apartments  retain  much  of  the  orig- 
inal furniture  and  contain  several  fine  modem 
works  of  art.  It  is  called  the  Grand  or  Great 
Trianon  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Petit 
Trianon. 

TRIARTHRUS  (triple  jointed).  An  Ord- 
dovician  trilobite  having  a  depressed  cara|Hu:eof 
elongated  ova]  outline,  the  middle  third  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  broad  axis.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  Triarthnu  becki  of  the 
Utica  shales. 

TRIASSIC,  the  oldest  period  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  era  and  the  system  of  rocks  then  formed, 
so  named  from  its  threefold  division  in  Ger- 
many, as  follows  r  Transition  or  Rheetic,  Upper 
Trias  or  Keuper,  Middle  Trias  or  Muschelkalk, 
Lower  Trias  or  Bunter  Sandstein,  Of  these 
divisions,  the  middle  one  alone  is  marine,  and 
characterized  by  marine  fossils.  The  Keuper 
consists  of  non-marine  sandstones,  marls  and 
clays,  often  with  coal  seams.  The  Bunter  con- 
sists of  mottled  red  and  green  sandstones, 
marls  and  couglonterafes  wiOi  occasional  beds 
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of  dolomite,  rock  salt  and  gypsum.  The  typical 
marine  Tdassic  series  of  beds  is  found  in  the- 
Alps,  Himalayas  and  Siberia.  The  Triassic  is 
preceded  by  Carboniferous  and  followed  by 
Jurassic.  In  various  portions  of  California  and 
other  western  States  sections  are  obtained  which 
cover  each  a  greater  or  smaller  interval  of  the 
entire  Triassic  column.  Altogether  the  entire 
interval-  is  pretty  well  covered  ty  <he  various 
local  sections,  so  that  western  North  America 
furnishes  a  nearly  complete  series  of  marine 
Triassic  strata.  In  other  regions  of  North 
America  the  Triassic  strata  are  chiefly  non- 
marine.  Such  is  the  condition  in  the  interior 
and  such  is  the  character  of  the  Newark  s)|S- 
tem  of  eastern  North  America  (Nova  Scotia, 
Connecticut  Valley,  New  Yoilt,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia  region  and  the 
isolated  patches  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas). 
In  Europe  the  Triassic  is  often  called  the  •New 
Red*  sandstone,  in  distinction  from  the  *01d 
Red»  sandstone  of  the  Devonian  system.  -This 
name  is  little  used  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  portions  of  the  Uniied  States  the  rocks 
of  this  period  are  hardly  separable  from  those 


They  are  represented  by  various  forma- 
tions along  the  northern  Atlantic  Coast;  and  in 
this  age  were  erupted-  the  trap  overflows  whose 
remains  are  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  East 
and  West  Rocks,  at  New  Haven,  and  other  sim- 
ilar outcrops  in  Connecticut.  In  the  interior 
the  terrestrial  red  beds  in  the  foot-hijls  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  in  part  Permian,  in  part 
Triassic;  and  there  are  eitensive  marine  Jura- 
trias  formations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
was  the  only  part  of  the  United  States  lo  be  ex- 
tensively submerged  during  the  period.  Triassic 
Strata  are  known  over  large  areas  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  World;  and  in  all  countries 
yield  some  of  the  best  building  stones  and 
grits.  The  famous  'Brownsloncs*  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Jersey  are  of  this  age. 

The  life  of  the  period  is  not  greatly  different 
from  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  especially  in- 
the  vegetation,  as  cycads,  tree-ferns,  etc.,  re- 
mained prominent.  (See  Pai.eobotany)  . 
Fishes  abounded.  Reptiles  multiplied  on  land, 
particulariy  the  bipedal  carnivorous  Dinosaurs 
(terrible  reptiles),  which  reached  40  feet  in 
length,  and  were  the  animals  that  made  the  so- 
called  •bird-tracks"  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Marine  forms  also  began  lo  develop,  such  as 
mosasaurs,  plesiosaurs  and  their  relatives  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  important  and 
characteristic  creatures  of  the  lime,  however, 
were  amphibians,  especially  of  the  Stegocephal- 
ian  type.  Compare  Jubassic.  See  Geology,  and 
the  authorities  there  cited.  Also  Newark 
Sesies  ;  New  Red  Sandstone. 

TRIBE,  an  aggregation  of  families  of. 
similar  descent,  united  under  a  common  leader- 
ship, and  forming  part  of  a  nation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  tribes,  or  a  small  nation  in 
itself,  as  the  Sioux  or  the  Cherokee  nation  of 
Indians.  The  tribe  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
step  in  social  organization  from  the  independent 
family  — the  human  male  and  female  livit^ 
with  their  offspring  apart  from  others  of  their 
kind,  in  cave  or  woods.  The  tribe  was  retained 
in  political  organizations  even  of  an  advanced 
stage,  such  as  Athens  and  Rome.     It  wu  and 


is  to  this  day  the  only  form  of  organtiatioa 
among  tmcivilized  races  and  it  is  retained  by 
some  of  the  civilized,  such  as  the  H inlanders 
of  Scotland.  The  tribal  system,  while  in  itsdf 
a  signal  advance  from  the  independent  family, 
has  generally  been  found  an  ol^tacle  to  sociai 
and  political  progress  when  brou^t  into  con- 
tact and  rivalry  with  hiRfaer  political  develop- 
nient  The  progress  of  Scotland  was  undonbt- 
edly  retarded  by  the  tribal  or  clan  system 
among  the  Highlanders  and  has  been  wonder- 
fully rapid  since  the  clans  were  virtually  sup- 
pressed as  political  entities  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  18th  century.  The  internal  his- 
tory of  Russia  has  been  largeljr  a  struggle  of 
imperial  and  centralizing  against  tribiU  in- 
fluences. The  Indian  tribes  of  America  are 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 

TRIBES,  The  Lott  Tea.  Sec  Lost  Ten 
Twrns,  The. 

TRIBUNE,  the  desi^ation  of  certain 
Roman  officials,  civil  and  military,  with  varying 
rank  and  power.  The  jille  is  plainly  derived 
from  the  tribes  which  the  tribunes  represented 
and  the  early  tribunes  were  no  doubt  com- 
manders of  the  horse  and  fool  furnished  to  the 
Roman  army  by  the  original  tribes.  The  num- 
ber of  these  military  tribunes  was  increased 
with  the  number  of  the  tribes;  the  kings,  it  is 
assumed,  appointing  them  while  the  monarchy 
lasted,  and  the  consuls  succeeding  to  that  power. 
As  the  division  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
grew  wider  the  popular  assembly  became 
jeakius  of  the  consuls  and  demanded  and  ob- 
:d  a  voice  in   the  appointment  of  military 


people,  as  well  as  military  officers.  One  of  the 
tribunes,  known  as  the  tribttnitt  arariur,  was 
the  paymaster  of  the  troops. 

Far  superior  to  the  military  tribunes  and 
armed  with  a  power  of  veto  which  made  them 
superior  even  to  the  consuls,  when  it  came  to 
an  issue  of  authority,  were  the  "tribunes  of  the 
commons,*  created  as  the  result  of  a  long 
Struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  In 
494  B.C.  the  commons  seceded,  and  look  refuge 
on  the  Sacred  Mount  and  bound  themselves  to 
stand  by  each  other  until  the  patricians  should 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  two  officers  lo 
protect    the    plebeians    in    their    rights.      The 

Ealricians  agreed  to  the  demand  and  the  tri- 
unes  of  the  people,  who  figured  so  prominently 
in  the  snbsequent  history  of  Rome,  were  createi 
Their  powers  increased  enormously  in  the  later 
years  of  the  republic  and  were  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  emperors.  (Nonsuit  Botsford, 
G.  W..  'The  Roman  Assemblies'  (New  York 
1909)  ;  Abbott,  F.  F.,  "History  and  Description 
of  Roman  Political  Institutions'  (Boston  1911). 
See  Rome 

TRIBUNE.  An  architectural  term  used  to 
describe  that  portion  of  a  structure  from  which 
an  audience  is  addressed.  The  term  is  applied 
especially  to  the  desk  from  which  a  legislator 
may  address  ihe  French  Cliamber  of  Deputies 
or  the  Senate.  Il  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
apse  of  a  church  or  a  balcony  or  gallery  for 
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intervals,  to  another  penoa  or  state,  as  acknowl- 
edgmenl  of  submission  or  to  secure  protection 
or  guarantee  peace.  The  custom  of  giving 
tribute  arose  in  very  early  days  and  was  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Later  it 
appeared  in  England  and  elsewhere  under  the 
feudal  system,  at  which  time  the  term  was  not 
clearly  differentiated  from  taxes  and  rent 
Sometimes  the  right  to  levy  tribute  is  given  by 
treaty  between  two  states.  It  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  contribution  raised  b^  a  sovereign  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  nation. 

TRICERATOPS,  a  gigantic  armored  dino- 
saur found  fossil  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  Wyoming.  It  was  larger  than  a  modem 
rhinoceros  and  had  three  great  horns,  two  over 
the  eyes,  the  other  on  the  proboscis.  The  skull 
was  phenomenal,  a  specimen  measuring  six 
feet  by  five,  roughly  triangular  and  broad  at 
the  rear.  The  heavy  legs  ended  in  three-toed 
feet.  Though  frightful  of  aspect,  this  great 
creature,  normally  25  feet  in  length,  was  a 
vegetarian,    with   a    most    minute    brain.     See 

DiNOSAUBIA. 

TRICHECHID.S.    See  Pinnifedia. 

TRICHIASIS,  an  inversion  of  hairs  about 
an  orifice  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  eye- 
lashes. The  inverted  lashes  irritate  the  ball  of 
the  eye  and  may  cause  ulceration  and  opacity 
of  the  cornea.  Treatment  consists  in  removal 
of  the  offending  eyelashes  and,  when  necessary, 
operative  measures  to  correct  the  faulty  position 
of  the  lids.  The  term  trichiasis  is  also  apphed 
to  hair-like  filaments  in  the  urine,  the  result  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  to  a  matting 
and  interlacing  of  hair  (Trichiasis  coacta)  and 
to  knotty  swellings  in  the  female  breasts  (Tri- 
chiasis laciea)  from  an  accumulation  and  arrest 
of  milk  in  the  milk-ducts. 

T 

the  I 

much    dreaded    disease    termed   trichii _ _ 

trichiniasis.  The  scientific  name  of  the  parasite 
is  properly  Trichinella  spiralis  and  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  originally  a  rat  parasite  from 
which  host  it  went  over  into  the  hog  and  from 
that  to  man.  Two  stages  are  distinguished: 
(a)  Muscle  trichina,  the  immature  form,  en- 
cysted and  inactive,  and  (b)  intestinal  trichina, 
the  adult  form,  -free  and  ultimately  sexually 
mature.  The  species  is  highly  specialized  for 
the  paj-asitic  existence  and  the  entire  life  his- 
tory is  passed  within  some  host.  The  encysted 
triuina  in  muscle  tissue  if  brou^t  living  into 
the  stomach  of  some  flesh-eater  is  set  free  by 
the  digestion  of  the  cyst.  It  passes  into  the 
intestine  and  within,  two  and  one-half  days 
reaches  sexual  maturity.  After  pairing  the 
male  dies  and  the  female  grows  greatly  in  size. 
The  species  is  ovo-viviparous,  and  the  first 
young  are  produced  in  about  one  week  from 
the  date  of  infection.  Before  giving  birth  to 
any,  however,  the  female  bores  her  way  into 
an  intestinal  villus  and  lying  with  the  genital 
pore  in  a  lacteal  vessel,  pours  out  ail  the 
young  into  the  l>Tnph  fluid.  They  are  carried 
info  the  musculature  and  permeate  muscle 
fibres  which  undergo  granular  degeneration, 
while  a  cyst  is  formed  about  each  by  an  in- 
filtration of  round  cells.  Eighteen  das's  are 
demanded  to  complete  the  process,  and  the 
young  trichina  coiled  within  the  cyst  is  ready 


years  before  this  transfer  is  efiected. 
Meanwhile  there  is  laid  down  in  and  around 
the  cyst  calcareous  material  which  gradually 
encroaches  upon  and  ultimately  involves  the 
entire  capsule,  transforming  it  to  a  granule  of 
lime  in  die  muscle.  The  original  discovery  of 
the  trichina  was  made  in  a  dissecting  room  in 
London  b^  Dr.  Paget  who  noticed  that  minute 
granules  in  the  muscle  dulled  the  edge  of  the 
scalpel,  and  on  investigation  found  the  pant- 
site.  The  cyst  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
rather  than  calcareous.  While  very  resistant 
against  smoking,  pickling  and  even  decom- 
position of  the  meat,  the  trichina  is  readily 
killed  by  cooking.  ^  that  no  danger  attaches 
to  the  consumption  of  well-done  pork.  Pro- 
longed cookiiig  is  necessary  to  bring  the  centre 
of  large  pieces  of  meat  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. Epidemics  of  trichinosis  were  very 
frequent  in  die  last  century,  especially  in  Ger^ 
many  where  the  consiunption  of  smoked  but 
uncooked  ham  is  general.  By  a  system  of 
rigid  meat  inspection,  carried  out  at  large  ex- 
pense, the  cases  of  the  disease  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced  in  Germany.  Epidemics  have 
sen  rare  in  other  countries,  though,  as  will 
appear  later,  errors  in  diagnosis  are  easy  if  the 
disease  is  not  su^ected. 

Sytnptotns.— The  disease  manifests  three 
stages:  (a)  Intestinal  irritation  during  the 
growth  of  the  adult  trichinx;  (b)  myositis  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  fever  due  to  the  invasion 
of  the  muscles  by  the  larvK,  and  (c)  period  of 
subsidence  corresponding  to  the  encyslment  of 
the  worms.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  de- 
pends evidently  on  the  individual  but  primarily 
on  the  number  of  encysted  tricbiiuE  that  were 
ingested.  Violent  symptoms  in  the  first  stage 
have  been  mistaken  for  dysentery  or  cholera, 
and  in  the  second  for  rheumatism,  while  con- 
fusicm  with  typhoid  is  very  common.  The  ex- 
amination of  a  fragment  of  excised  muscle  will 
afford  positive  evidence  of  trichinse  if  present. 
HeNRY  B.  Wasd, 
Professor  of  Zoology.  University  of  Illinois. 

TRICHINIASIS.    See  Trichina. 

TRICHINOPOLI,  trich-In-op'6-n.  or 
TRICHINOPOLY,  India,  a  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Madras,  situated  at  a  railroad  junction, 
on  the  South  Indian  Railroad,  IW  miles  south 
by  west  of  Madras,  on  the  riu;ht  bank  of  the 
Kaveri  River.  It  is  defended  by  a  fortress 
built  on  a  steep  cock,  2?S  feet  high.  The 
rock  is  crowned  by  a  large  pagoda,  and  an- 
other temple  carved  out  of  one  side  of  it.  It 
was  under  native  government  previous  to  1801, 
when  the  British  acquired  control.  The  town 
manufactures  cutlery,  saddlery  and  jewelry. 
Pop.   123,512. 

TRICHINOSIS.    See  Trichina. 

TRICHOME  (from  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing "growth  of  hair*),  the  hair-like  ou^rowth 
from  the  surface  of  some  plants.  These  may 
be  either  uni-  or  muIti-ceUular.  and  if  they 
have  flattened  expansions  at  the  top  are  called 
scales.  Glandular  hairs  secrete  various  sub- 
stances which  may  be  either  liquid  or  solid. 
Root  hairs  greatly  increase  the  surface  for  the 
intake  of  water  and  play  an  important  part  in 
this  respect.  The  trichomc  are  used  extensively 
ly  systematists  in  describing  plants. 
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TRICHOPTBRA.    See  CAsms-nY. 
TRICLIHIC    SYSTEM.      S«    Cbtstal- 

LDCRAPHY.  ' 

TRICLIHIUM,  among  the  Romans  the 
dining-room  where  guests  were  recdved,  fur- 
nished with  three  couches,  which  occupied 
three  sides  of  the  dinner  table,  the  fourth  side 
being  left  open  for  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  servants.  On  these  couches,  which  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  trichuium,  the  guests  re- 
clined at  dinner  or  supper.  Each  couch  usually 
accommodated  three  persons. 

TRICOLOR  (French  Irkalor),  term  ap- 
plied to  a  flag  having  three  colors,  usually  re- 
stricted to  flags  which  have  the  colors  in  equal 
masses.     Sec  Flags  op  Foseick  Nations. 

TRICOPHYTON.      See    Barbm's    Itch; 

RlMGWOBM. 

TRICYCLE.    See  Bicycle 

TRIDENTINB  CREED,  the  profession 
of  the  Tridentine  f aitb,  published  by  Pope  Pius 
IV,  in  1S64.  It  originally  consisted  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  with  a  summary  of  the  Tridentine  delini- 
tioos,  to  which  is  now  added  a  professiou  of 
belief  in  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
See  Tkemt,  Council  of. 

TRID7HITE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  small, 
hexagonal  tabular  crystals  in  trachyte  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Chetnicatly  it  is  pure  silica  and  ' 
therefore  identical  with  quartz,  from  which  it 
diifers  in  its  form  and  lower  specific  gravity, 
2.3.  It  was  first  found  in  Mexico  in  1868,  but 
has  since  been  recognized  in  many  localities  in 
Europe,  hew  Zealand,  Iceland  and  the  United 
States.  Probably  the  finest  <^cimeiis  come 
from  Eu^canean  Hills,  tkorthem  Italy.  Its  name 
refers  to  its  frequent  occurcetice  in  'three- fold' 
twin  crystals,  or  trilling. 

TRIENNIAL  ACT,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  16  Charles 
II,  "for  the  assembling  and  holding  of  Parlia- 
ments once  in  three  years  at  least.*  This  act 
was  confirmed  after  the  Revolution  of  1668, 
by  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  ii.  The  Septennial 
Act  I  George  I,  cap.  xxxviii,  passed  7  May 
1716,  empowered  Parliaments  to  sit  for  seven 
years.  This  Act,  again,  was  replaced  by  the 
Parliament  Act  of  1911.  which  reduced  the  life 
of  a  Parliament  to  five  years. 

TRIER.    See  Treves. 

TRIEST,  tre-est'  (lulian  Tmeste.  the  an- 
cient Tekgesteum),  Italy,  one  of  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  kingdom,  situated  between 
Gorz  and  Isiria  in  the  Coasiland,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest,  the  extreme 
upper  portion  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
city  rises  from  the  water  in  an  amphithea- 
tre formed  by  ihe  sloping  escarpment  of 
the  Kars!  plateau.  The  old  town  has  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets,  but  in  the  newer 
portions,  surrounding  it  on  nearly  all  sides,  the 
streets  are  broad  and  regular,  with  numerous 
open  squares,  ornamented  with  fountains  and 
monuments.  The  cathedral  of  San  Giusto 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  site  of  an  old 
Roman  temple,    Otiier  notable  buildings  ; 


palace  of  RevoIteBa,  now  a  municipal  i 

and  the   large   Teatro  Politeama.     There 
also  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre  and  aqueduct. 


The  principal  educational  institntions  are  the 
commerdal  and  nautical  academy,  with  an  ob- 
servatory, two  German  and  two  Italian  high 
schools,  a  military  academy,  a  public  libraty 
and  archaeological  museum.  The  manufactures 
include  soap,  candles,  confectionery,  playing 
cards  and  saddlery,  and  there  are  breweries, 
iron  foundries,  large  petroleum  refineries,  ma- 
chine shops,  odi  and  lincolcmn  factories  and  .ship- 
yards. Of  the  17  Austrian  diets,  that  of  Triest 
IS  the  sixth  in  membership.  The  city  is  chiefly 
important  for  its  commerce.  During  the  last 
decade  of  the  century,  however,  the  progress 
was  not  so  rapid,  owmg  to  keen  competition, 
and  to  the  fact  that  Triest  ceased  to  be  a 
free  port  in  1891,  after  having  been  so  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  A  great  extension  of  the 
harbor  was  undertaken  about  1905,  and  com- 
pleted shortly  before  the  war.  There  was  also 
much  activity  in  railroad  building.  Triest  has 
great  shipyards  and  was  the  headquarters  of  the 

Eeat  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. 
1914  10,686  vessels  of  3,871,346  tons  were 
entered  and  14,186  vessels  of  5,475,445  tons 
cleared  from  this  port  The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
paper,  timber  ana  coal,  clothing,  metal  ware, 
instrumeuts  and  watches  and  glassware,  "nie 
chief  imports  are  cotton,  coffee,  fruits  and 
v^etables,  hides  and  animal  products,  oil,  flax 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  of  the  city  I70.0O0;  of  the 
province  about  246,500.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  Italians.  It  was  under  Austrian 
control  from  1388  until  the  end  of  the  World 
War  in  1918.  when  it  passed  to  Italy. 

TRIFOLIUM.    See  Cloves. 

TRIFORIUM,  in  Gothic  arckiteclHre.  a 
gallery  or  arcade  with  a  triple-arched  front, 
above  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  below  the 
clearstory.  While  the  triforium  was  named 
from  its  three  ardies,  similar  galleries  were 
bnilt  and  carried  the  name  improperly,  having 
two  or  four  arches. 

TRIGGER-FISH,  one  of  Ac  fishes  of  the 
plectognath  family,  BahsHda,  in  which  when 
the  dorsal  fin  is  erected  the  first  ray,  which  is 
very  thick  and  strong,  holds  its  elevated  position 
so  firmly  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  down ;  btit 
if  the  second  ray  be  depressed  the  first  im- 
mediately falls  down  like  the  hammer  of  a  gun 
when  the  trigger  is  [lulkd.  The  8  or  10  genera 
and  about  100  species  are  all  inhabitants  of 
warm  seas.  A  single  species  (B.  carolinensU) 
of  the  typical  genus  Baliitfi  occasionally 
wanders  northward  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as 
far  as  Cape  Cod.  It  is  a  rather  handsome  fish, 
with  the  body  enclosed  in  a  heavy  armor  of 
scales  and  has  three  stout  dorsal  spines.  The 
fool-fishes  or  file-fishes  (q.v.),  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  large,  expressionless,  staring 
eyes  and  rough  prickly  skins,  are  closely  re- 
lated. In  West  Indian  waters  are  many  rep- 
resentatives of  these  and  other  genera  and 
especially  of  Balistes. 

TRIGG8,  Okv  LoveU,  American  educa- 
tor: b.  Greenwood,  111..  2  Oct  1865.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1889,  studied  at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Berlin  in  1890  and  was  teacher  of  EnRlish 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  1892-1903.  He 
was  editor  of  Lydgate's  'Assembly  of  Gods' 
(1S95) ;  coeditor  of  'Complete  Works  of  Walt 
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Whitman*  (10  vols..  1902),  etc,  and  has  written 
'Browning  and  Whitman ;  a  Study  in  De- 
mocracy' (1893) ;  'Chapters  in  the  History  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement*  (1903),  etc 

TRIQLID^,  a  family  of  aeantkopteryi^ 
fishes,  deriving  its  name  from  TriglqAta  ^pical 
^enus,  and  rdated  to  the  Cottida.  This  lamily 
is  noted  for  having  cheeks  covered  with  bony 
plates  and  the  head  armed  with  spines  and  for 
membraiious  appendages;  the  eyes  are  set  high 
in  the  head ;  one  of  the  suborbitals  is  very 
lai^e;  (he  jaw  is  protracted:  there  are  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  rays  of  the  first  spinous ;  the 
first  rays  of  the  other  fins,  except  the  caudal, 
are  often  of  the  same  structure,  while  all  the 
fins  are  greatly  developed.  The  family  may  be 
divided  into  six  sub-families;  (1)  Gentu 
Daetyloptera,  in  the  species  of  which  genus  the 
pectoral  fins  are  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
the  fish  to  support  itself  in  the  air  for  a  short 
time.  There  are  two  species,  D.  voltions  and 
D.  orientalis;  (2)  Gtnus  Trigla.  typified  by  T. 
cttctiiHS,  T.  ktrtuido,  T.  lyra,  T.  gumadus,  the 
American  species,  Prinolui  Carotinus,  P. 
tribiUtis,  P.  punclatus,  etc;  (3)  Genus  Cottitso 
including  C.  gobio,  C.  leorpius,  C.  bubalis,  C. 
auadricomis,  C.  yirginianus,  C.  anus,  C. 
Mitchiltii,  etc.;  (4)  Genus  Aspidophorus,  to 
which   belongs   the  armed  bull-head,   A.  Euro- 

eaits,  noted  for  being  eompletely  covered  with 
orny  scales;  (5)  Genus  Selxutes,  the  spines  of 
its  main  specie,  S.  Norvegicus,  being  used  in 
Greenland  for  needles ;  (6)  Genus  Gasterosteus. 
which  includes  the  Sticklebacks,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  are  G.  trachurus,  G.  spinachia, 
G.  biaculeatus,  G.  neaboracencis,  G.  v*<tdracus 
and  G.  occidentalis. 

TRIOLYPH,  in  archUeciure,  ornaments  re- 
peated at  equal  intervals  in  the  Doric  frieie. 
Each  triglyph  consists  of  two  eatire  gutters  or 
channels  cut  to  a  right  angle,  called  glyphs,  and 
separated  by  their  interstices,  called  femora, 
from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  two  other 
half-channels  that  are  formed  at  the  sides. 

TRIOONIA  (from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
'triangular^),  is  one  of  the  most  important 
types  of  the  lamellibranchs  in  the  Mesozoic 
seas.  The  triioma  became  most  abundant  in 
the  middle  and  upper  Jura  and  the  middle 
Cretaceous  but  has  declined  until  it  now  is  rep- 
presented  by  but  five  species  living  in  Australian 
waters.  (Consult  Lycett,  John.  "A  Monograph 
of  the  British  Fossil  Trigonias*  (London 
1872-79). 

TRIGONOMETRY,  invented  to  meet  the 
needs  of  astronomy,  was  for  centuries  (see 
Tbigonomktrv,  History  of  the  Elements  ofI 
but  a  useful  art.  At  length  it  was  advanced, 
chiefly  by  the  Swiss  mathematician,  Leonard 
Euler,  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  At  present, 
as  both  an  art  and  a  science,  it  has  most  inti- 
mate connections  with  nearlv  every  branch  of 
mathematics  pure  and  applied.  The  aim  of  this 
article  is  to  give  briefly  an  intelligible  account 
of  the  subject  with  some  regard  to  both  its 
practical  and  its  theoretic  aspects. 

PijiNE  Trigonometby. 
Conventioni    and    Definitioiu. —  Any    two 

perpendicular  lines,  as  X'OX  and  YOV.  divide 
the  unbounded  plane  into  four  congruent  por- 
tions, called  guadranis,  which    hang    together 


The  amount. of  turning  (about  O  and  in  the 
plane)  of  a  half-line,  as  OX,  which  will  bring 
'it  to  coincide  with  another  half-line,  ai  OP,  is 
called  the  angle  between  them.  The  angle  is 
regarded  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
turning  is  counter-clockwise  or  clockwise.  If  a 
half-line  turn  quite  round,  so  as  to  coincide  with 
its  initial  position,  it  is  said  to  Him  throu^ 
or  to  gnierate  a  whole,  or  round,  angle,  or  peri- 
gon.  The  wnil-angle  used  in  practical  com- 
putation is  the  36(hh  pan  of  the  whole  angle, 
and  is  named  degree.  The  w«i»(-angle  employed 
in  theoretic  investigation  is  the  angle  generated 
fay  the  turning  of  a  half-tine,  as  OP,  till  one  of 
its  points,  as  P,  describes  a  circle  arc  equal  in 
length  to  the  segment  OP.  This  luiit-angle  is 
named  radian,  beintr  subtended  by  an  arc  equal 
to  its  radius.  Either  unit  is  readily  evressible 
in  terms  of  the  other.  Thus  the  whole  angle, 
or  360°,  being  equal  to  2t  radians,  where  ^  is 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  of  a  circle  (see  Geometsy,  Eii- 
MENiABv ;  Geometrv,  Pure  Projective), 
it  is  seen  that  1  radian  =  57J°  (approximately), 
^  radians  =  180°,  ^  =  *°.  2  =  *5',  etc.  From 
the  definition  of  angle,  it  is  clear  that  an  angle 
may  exceed  2t.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  OX 
generates  an  angle  "  (Fig.  1)  and  then  turns 
through  2)r;  it  will  thus  have  generated  the 
angle  o  -J-  2".  The  half-lines  bounding  an  angle 
are  called  its  beginning  and  end.  Except  when 
otherwise  stated  or  unmistakably  implied,  all 
angles  will  be  thought  as  beginning  at  OX, 
origin  of  angles. 

X'OX  and  YOV  are  named  co-ordinate 
axes  (see  Geometry,  Cartesian)  ;  the  former, 
the  axis  of  abscissa,  or  X-axis;  the  latter,  the 
axis  of  ordinates,  or  y-axis.  Distances  on  or 
parallel  to  the  X-axis  are  considered  positwe  if 
measured  rigkttvard.  negative  if  leftward;  dis- 
tances on  or  parallel  to  the  I'-axis  are  positive 
if  measured  upward,  negative  if  dotun'ward. 
Accordingly,  to  each  point  in  the  plane  (Fig. 
1)  corresponds  a  unique  pair  of  numbers,  its 
aoscissa  and  ordinate,  its  x  and  y,  and  con- 
versely.   ■ 

Definitions  of  the  Trigonometric  Func- 
tions.—  On  O/*,  making  any  angle  a  with  OX, 
take  any  point  P.    Complete  the  figure  as  indi- 
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cated,  denotiiig  tUc  Icagtbs,  of  OP  FP  and  OP 
bv  jr,  y  and  r  respectively.  Plainly  tbe  values 
ot  X,  y  and  r  var^  witli  the  position  of  i*  on 
OP,  but,  and  this  is  important,  by  the  laws  of 
similar  tnangles  their  ratiot  do  not.  These 
ratios  do  vary,  however,  and  this,  too,  is  im- 
poTtant  to  note,  with  the  value  or  size  of  the 
angle  a.  Because  of  this  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  ratios  on  a  and  of  a  on  the  ratios,  the 
latter  are  called  functions  of  a,  and  conversely. 
Because  of  their  importance,  the  ratios,  or 
trigonometric  functions  of  the  angle  have  re- 
cced names  and  symbols,  as  follows: 
^— sine  of  a— sin  a, 


—  —secant  of  et— sec  a, 
~  — tangent  of  a  —tan  a, 

—  ocotangent  of  a  —cot  a. 

These  equations  serve  lo  define  sin  a  and 
cos  a  for  all  finite  values  of  a.  For  any  one  of 
the  other  functions  the  denominator  of  the 
defining  ratio  becomes  lero  for  certain  values 
of  a,  EKvision  by  zero,  being  meaningless,  is 
inadmissible.  For  such  values  of  a,  therefore, 
these  functions  are  not  defined.  Thus,  e.g.,  the 
tan  is  not  defined  for  a=^9Q°.  It  is  indeed  cus- 
tomary to  write  tan  90'  =«,  hut  this  is  merely 
short  for  saying  that,  as  o  approaches  90  , 
tan  a  increases  beyond  every  assignable  (finite) 

Rtnge  of  Variation  and  PerioAdty.—  It  is 
readily  seen  that,  if  a  (Fig.  1)  increase  or  de- 
crease by  2t,  then  s.  y  and  r  regain  their  initial 
values.  Hence  sin  (a  -f-  2ii<r)  ^  sin  a,  n  bting 
any  positive  or  negative  integer.  Similarly  tor 
the  other  functions.  Hence  the  functions  are 
periodic,  having  the  period  2t.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
a  by  T  alone  tua«ly  reverses  x  and  y  in  sign, 
their  ratios  remaining  the  same.  Accordingly 
the  period  of  tan  and  cot  is  >r.  The  periodiaty 
of  the  trigonometric  tunctions,  it  is,  that  gives 
them  their  great  value  in  Analysis.  Each  func 
tion  assumes  all  the  values  of  its  range  as  a 
varies  through  the  period  of  the  function.  As 
a  varies  continuously  from  0  to  2k',  sin  a 
changes    continuously,    increasing    from    0    for 

a  ^  0  to  1  for  °  ^  2'  ^^''  decreasing  to  0  for 
tt^tr,  then  changing  sign  and  decreasing  (alge- 
braically) to  —  1  tor»—  y  then  increasing  to 
0  for  B  ^  2<r.  Meanwhile  cos  a  runs  continu- 
ously through  the  same  circuit  of  values,  though 
in  infFerent  order,  beginning  and  ending  with  I, 


and  dunging  BJgn  at  a 


value,  the  function  is  said  to 
For  example,  as  a  increases  through  90°,  tan  a 
leaps  froui  being  great  at  will  and  positive  to 
being  great  at  will  and  negative.  The  sec  and 
the  cosec  each  assumes  every  finite  real  value 
except  those  between  I  and  —  1. 

Geometric  Depiction.—  The  above  indicated 
courses  of  variation  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions may  be.  readily  represented  graphically, 
namely,  by  the  so-called  curves  of  sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  etc.  These  are  found  by  the  familiar 
method  of  analytical  geometry  (see  GeaxKOtY, 
Cakitsian)  for  plotting  the  graph  of  a  func- 
tion of  a  real  variable.  A  conveoient  unit  of 
length  is  chosen  to  represent  the  radian,  or  unit- 
an^e.     Angle  values  are  then  laid  off  on  tfae 


Hence  sin 


X-axis  and  corresponding  function  values 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y.  A  sufficient  number 
of  points  being  thus  determined,  a  smooth  curve, 
called   the   graph   of    the    function,    is    drawn 

through  them.  The  curve  in  Fig.  2  is  part  of 
the  sine  curve,  or  sinusoid.  The  -undulations 
extend  rightward  and  leftward  (for  negative 
angles)  indefinitely.  The  curve  of  cosines  is 
identical  in  form  with  the  sinusoid  and  may  be 
obtained  in  position  from  the  latter  by  trans- 
lating it  as  a  ripd  figure  leftward  throu^  -j 
units  of  length.  For  graphs  of  the  remaining 
functions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  recent  text- 
books of  trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry. 
All  the  graphs  in  question  are  tronscendtnlal 
curves  (sec  CiiRVW,  Hjcheh  Plane;  Catxu- 
Lus),  bein^  intersected  by  any  straight  line  of 
the  plane  m  an  infinite  set  of  points,  real  or 
imaginary. 

Functions  of  Negative  Angles.—  By  refer- 
ence to  Fig.  1  and  their  definitions,  it  is  im- 
mediately seen  that  the  functions  of  a  and  the 
corresponding  functions  of  —  o  are  equal  in 
value  but  excepting  cos  and  sec,  reversed  in 
sign.  Thus,  symbotically,  sin  q  =  —  sin  ( —  a), 
cos  o^cos  (--o).  Accordingly,  cos  and  sec 
are  called  even,  while  the  others  are  called  odd, 
functions  of  the  angle,  in  obvious  analogy  with 
the  behavior  of  signs  in  case  of  powers  of 
positive  and  negative  quantities. 

Complements,  Supplements,  Kxplements. 
—Two  angle<i  are  called  cxplements,  supplements 
or  complements,  of  each  other,  according  as 
their  sumis  2)r,  rr  or  ■^.  Any  pah  of  explementa 
are    representable    by    the    symbols  t  -}-  a    and 


and  cos  are  restricted  to  the  values  1.— 1  and 
intermediate  values.  Not  so  the  other  func- 
tions, however.  Both  tan  and  cot  assume  oil 
finite  real  values,  and  also  vary  continuously 
with  «  except  for  those  angle  v^ues  for  which, 
as  noted,  the  definitions  fail.     For  any  such 


[  —  o;   any   two    complements    by  - 


The   query   is 
if  a  function  of  V 


atural:  how  are  the 
o  explements,  or  two 
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sttpiriefflciits.  or  two  complements,  related?  By 
reference  to  Fig.  3,  it  is  plain  that  sin  (if  +  a) 
=  —  sin  ("  —  o)  and  that  cos  <ir  +  a)  =  om 
("■ — a),  since  jp  :^  —  ji',  x  =  x'  and  »■  =  r'; 
hence :  sines  of  expUmtnts  art  egual  in  valut 
and  opposite  m  sign;  cosines  of  explements  are 
equal.  In  like  manner  may  be  detected  all  the 
relationships  in  question,  tabulated  below: 


A    Tabic    of    Critical    Vataies.  —  Certain 

critical  values  of  the  ar^e  occur  so  fre-i 
quently  alike  in  theory  and  in  practice  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  tabulate  the  cor- 
responding function  values.  The  tatter 
ma^  be  readily  found  from  the  function 
definitions  by  help  of  Fis.  1  and  the  three 
accompanying  tables.    Otner  angle  values  of 


1 

N 

gfy 

F 

»•' 
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8in{it  +  a)^      — sin{ii- 

cos  (it  +  a)  -  cos  (n  ■ 
tan  it  +  a)  —  — taa  (*■ 
cotCs  +  a)-  -cot  (it- 
sec(s  +  a)—  sec(ii- 
cosec  (s  +  a)  —  — oosec  (jt  ■ 


Note  that  in  Fig,  4,  r  =  r',  y  =  y',  *=  — ^j 
that  in  Fig.  S.  OP  =  OP'=r  =  r'.  and  that, 
from  the  Taws  of  equality  among  triangles, 
x  =  y',  .»■'— jp.  Note,  too,  that  in  anv  of  the 
tables,  the  sine  and  cosine  relations  aetermine 
the  others,  as  should  be  so,  since  tan  and  cot 
are  the  ratios,  while  cosec  and  sec  are  respec- 
tivel:^  the  reciprocals,  of  sin  and  cos.  The 
mentioned  determination  is  but  a  special  mani- 
festation of  the 

Interdependence  of  the  Functiona.— There 
is  in  trigonometry  only  a  single  fundamental  or 
characteristic  notion,  as,  say,  that  of  sine  —  a 
fact  that  accounts  for  the  proverbial  high  de- 
gree of  plasticity  or  malleability  of  the  subject 
matter.  Any  one  of  the  six  functions  is  de- 
rivable from,  and  expressible  in  terms  of,  each 
of  the  others.  Of  such  interdependence  the 
definitions  themselves  of  the  functions  afford 
illustration.  At  the  same  time  they  furnish 
the  clue  to  its  explicit  determination.  Thus, 
squaring  and  adding  corresponding  members  of 
the  deiinini;;  equations  of  sin  and  cos,  and  noting 
that  x'+^=t^,  one  finds  the  fundamental  rela- 
tion;  sino-^cos'o  ^:  1.  whence  sin  a  i^ 
±  V  1  —  cos' a,  and  oos  a  =  ±  V  1  siu'a;  from 
which,  if  either  sin  a  or  cos  a  be  known,  the 
other  may  be  found.  In  any  of  the  belter  recent 
textbooks  of  trigonometry  may  be  found  a 
readily  constructible  [able  expressing  each  func- 
tion in  terms  of  each  of  the  remaining  ones. 
The  theory  of  the  six  trigonometric  " 
is   ultimately   the  doctrine  of  a  singl< 
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notably  frequent  occurrence  a 


>  and 


60°,  or  =■■  To  find  the  value  of  sin  30°,  obserre, 
Fig.  1.  that,  it  a  =  30°.  if  is  the  half-chord  of  60', 
i.e.,  y^  -x;  whence  sin  30°=i.  From  this,  by 
means  of  the  relation,  coso  =  V  I — sin*a,  it  is 
seen  that  cos  30'=  jV3:  from  this  last,  since 
cos  (j  -I-  «  Jmd  =  (^  —  o)  ,sin«)°  =  i  V'3":Bnd. 
similarly,  sin  30'  =\.  Thence,  hy  definitions 
and  foregoing  formulae,  tan  30'=  cot  60'=  -p, 
tan  60°=  cot  30°  VST  sec  30"  ^coseco  60"  = 
coseco  30'  =  2.     Analogously  and 
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function  values  corresponding  id  many  other 
anglu,  as  well  as  solutions  of  the  inverse  prob- 
lem, admit  of  explicit  determination.  Such 
metliods  are.  Iiowever,  in  general,  inconvenient, 
and,  in  proolems  of  computation,  the  deter- 
minations in  question  are,  as  a  rule,  effected  by 
means  oi  logarithmic  tables.    See  Alegbka,  and 

The  Laws  of  Sine,  Cosine  and  Tangent- 
Such  may  be  named  the  three  famous  formul:^ 
now  to  be  presented,  that  serve  for  the  solution 
of  any  triangle,  i.e.,  for  the  explicit  determina- 
tibn  of  the  remaiiiing  parts  of  a  trian^e  of 
which  any  three  independent  parts  are  known. 


By  reference  to  Fig.  6,  it  is  seen  that  ai 


■  2r' 


similarly.  Bin  0  =-5-  and  sin  y  =  ^ :  whence,  for 

any  trian^e  of  sides  a,  b,  c,  and  angles  o,  ?,  y, 

there  holds  the  relation: -: —  =-: — 5=:  -: — =:2r, 

sin  a  s,mp  sin^ 
r  being  the  radius  of  the  drcumscribed  circle. 
This  relation  is  the  Law  of  Sines.  It  is 
plain.  Fig.  7,  that  a  —  b  cos  y+f  cos,^,  whence 
C  cos  p  =  a  —  b  cos  7;  squaring,  c"  cos'^ts 
(^+ fr*  cos' x — 2ab  cos  y;  by  law  of  sines, 
e  sin    P'=  b  sin  T,  squaring  thcs,  adding  to  the 

? receding  equations,  and  noting  that  sin'-t-cos*= 
,  there  results  ^^a*  +  b'—2ab  cos  7.  This 
and  the  analogous  equations,  h'^=  ('+ 1^ — 2ca 
cosJJ,  a'=i>'  +  c'— 2fee  cos  o,  similarly  obtain- 
able, together  constitute  the  Law  of  Cosines. 
The  Law  or  Tangents,  deduced  at  a  later 
stage  of  this  article,  is,  a+b.a — fr  =  tan 
}(a  +pi:  tan  jC  ~-^.  wherea  and  6  are  any 
two  sides  of  any  triangle,  and  «  and  0  are  the 
opposite  corresponding  angles. 

Addition  Theorems.— These  serve  to  ex- 
press functions  of  an  an^le  in  terms  of  the  like 
or  unlike  functions  of  its  parts.  Let  OP  = 
OP'=  r  =:  r'  in  Fig,  8 ;  "'  and  <■  any  two  angles. 


It  is  evident  that  x  =  rcoi  a,  x'—  r  cos  «',  y  =  r 
sin  o,  y'=  r  sin  "'.  Also,  by  the  Pythagorean 
theorem  and  the  law  of  cosines,  d'=  (,x—x")* 
.  +  (y_y')'=2r'— 2r'cos  (a'  — a),  irfience,  on 
substituting  r  cos  a,  etc.,  anil  reducing,  it  is 


sound  that  cos   (a* — a)  —  cob  ir' cos  a  +  si 
sin  a.    The  four  formula 

(1)  C0B(a  — ^szcosacos^-f-sin'iEi 

(2)  coBt"  +  n  =  GOsacoa^  — sinssi 
(fl  +  Q  =810  ocos^-l-cosiisi 


{*) 


a{a- 


Addition  Theorem  far 
jMif  and  Cosine.  Formula  (1)  is  equivalent  to 
die  preceding  one;  (2)  results  from  (1)  on  re- 
placing —  (3  for'  j8;   (3)    from  (1)   on  writing 

-5 o  foi   ■;  and   (4)    from  (3),    as   (2)  from 

(1),  Dividing  (4)  by  (1).  and  both  terms  of 
die  resulting  right-haid  quotient  by  cos  a  cos  P, 
there  results:  tan  (a  — ;?)  =  (tan  o  — tan/J): 
(1  H-tan  a  tan  0),  which  with  the  telation,  tan 
ia  +  p)  =  (tana-t-tan  J);(t— tanaUn;J). 
constitutes  the  Addition  Theorem  {or  the 
Tangent.  The  analogous  relations  for  the  re- 
maining functions  are  omitted  as  being  but  little 
used. 

Prosthapheretic  Formols.- From  the  ad- 
dition theorems,  which  concern  functions  of 
angle  sums  and  differences,  may  be  easily  de- 
duced equally  important  fomul^e  concerning 
function  sums  and  differences.  Replacing  o  +  p 
by  «  and  a-?  by  t-  in  (1),  (2).  (3l  (4) 
adding  ^3)  and  (4),  then  (1)  and  (2),  and 
then  adding  or  subtracting  one  obtains  the  four 

(5)  sin  «  +  mn  »  =  2  sin  »{«  -I- e)  cos  *(«  — r). 
?6)  008  «  -H  cos  f  =  2  cos  |(h  +  r)  cos  |("  -•)• 
(71  sin  »  —  sin  r  =  2  COS  1(»  +  c)  sin  J(ti  —  v), 
(8)  cos  »— COS  r  =  — 2  6in  i(B+t)  sin  \{u—v). 
These  relations,  which  have  been  named  trot' 
ihaphtrelic*  express  sums  and  differences  in 
terms  of  products,  and  so  render  them  suitable 
for  logarithmic  computation. 

Some  Important  Dedncdoos  from  Por^ 
going  PormtOK.- Setting  a—0  in  (2)  and  (3), 
there  result 

<9)  cos  2a  =  cos'ii  — sin'a, 

( 10)  sin  2a  =  2  tin  a  cos  a. 

The     fonner    combined    with    the    relatiOD 
I  =  sin*«-f-co^«  yields 
"■'  H-cos  2a  =  2  cos*". 


1- 


s  20=: 


Again,  putting  a=^ 
tangent,  the  result  '" 
tana).      Division    1 
(1  — cos    2a)  :  (1-f 
follow 


in  addition  theorem  of 
:an  2a=2  tan  <i:(I  — 
(12)    by     (11)    yields 


'Oncen.-,  ,.^  — — .  —  — -     -- 

Squaring  each  member  and  adding  1  to  each 
square,  one  finds  the  most  used  of  secant  for- 
mube,  sec^tt=  1  +  tan'a.  The  corresponding  co- 
secant relation  is  cosec'a=  1  +  coi'o.  Hosts  of 
other  more  or  less  useful  and  interesting  kindred 
formula,  readily  deducible,  may  be  found  in 
the  current  textbooks  and  in  pocket  manuals 
for  engineers.  This  paragraph  will  be  dosed 
with  a  deduction  of  the  above  presented  Law 
of  Tangents.  By  the  Law  of  Sines,  o  :6  =  sin  a : 
sin  0;  whence,   by   'composillon   and   division," 
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expanding  .   _    _  _      ..  ,     -  . 

(3), and  apphnng  Uie  deOnition  of  tangent, tbe 
ration  souKOt  is  found  to  be  (a  +  b)  -.ia  —  b) 
=  tan  i(o  +  ^):(tanjK«  —  J»). 

Solution  of  Tiunglea. —  Etymological^ 
trigonometry  is  triangle  metuurfintnl,  ana, 
though  the  science  wonderfully  exceeds  the 
verlral  sigiuficance  of  its  name,  yet  measure- 
ment of  triangles  is  a  very  important,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  generally  familiar,  one 
of  its  manifold  applications.  A  triangle  is 
determined  by  three  independent  data,  of  which 
the  simidesi  are:  two  sides  and  an  angle;  two 
angles  and  a  side;  three  sides.  The  diree 
angles  are  not  independent,  any  pair  of  them 
determine  the  third  angle.  Let  a,  b,  c  denote 
the  lengths  of  the  sides,  and  a,  fi,  y  the 
corresponding  (opposite)  an^es,  of  any  triangle. 
The  data  being  those  mentioned,  three  cases 
arise:  (i)  given  a  pair  of  opposite  parts,  and 
one  other,  as  a,  <>  and  6,  or  o,  a  and  #,  to 
find  tlic  remaining  parts;  (il)  given  three 
adjacent  parts,  as  a,  y,  and  c,  or  a,  c  and^, 
lo  find  the  rest;  (iiO  given  three  alternaie 
parts,,  a,  b  and  c,  to  nntfthe  angles.  In  case 
(i).  It  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  Law  of  Sines ; 
In  <ii),  the  Law  of  Tangents;  in  (iii),  the 
Law  of  Cosines.  In  (i),  if  the  'one  other* 
part  be  a  side,  as  b,  the  Sine  Law  yields  the 
sine  of  /3,  the  opposite  angle.  But,  as  sin  j9_= 
sin  (f —  ^,  the  problem  presents  an  ambiguity, 
wbiui,  in  every  actual  example,  is  readily 
resoluble  by  easy  considerations  explained  in 
every  text  book  of  trigonometry,  Tlie  Cosine 
Law  is  eqtiivatent  to  the  equation :  cos  a 
=  (6'  +  c"  — tf"):2fcc.  The  nmneratornot  being 
a  product,  the  formula  is  not  adapti-d  to  loga- 
rithmic use.  From  it.  however,  is  readily 
derived    an    adequate    formula    which    is    so 


'-r^sj' 


■a)ls—b)(!—c). 


where  s  u  i(a+b  +  e).  Similar  relations 
hold  for  /9  and  r.  The  sigiuficance  of  (15) 
and  its  elements  is  further  exhibited  by  Fig. 


9,  any  triangle  and  its  inscribed  circle.  The 
radius  K  is  precisely  equal  to  the  radical  of 
(15),  whence,  if  T  denote  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  r=  sff  =  Vj(j  — a)(i  — 6)(i  — c). 
a  formula  attributed  to  Hero  of  Alexandria 
(about  125  B.c). 

Triangle  Solution  Exemplified. — Given  a  ^ 
32.456.  6^41724,  c~S3<^;  required  the 
angles.     Applying  logarithms  to   (IS), 

log  tan  J^a  =  logX— log  (j-o). 

J  ^64.084,      (*  — o)  =31.628. 

U—b)  =22M,         (,  —  0  =10.097, 

lo(r  O—a)  =1.50007.     log  U~b)  =1.34947. 

log  <'-0  =1.00419,    colog  J  =  8.19325  — 10. 


Summing  and  taking  half. 

l(«iC  =1.02349;    log  (j— a)  =  1.50007; 

'^  ""^       log  tan  }a  =9.52342— m 
whence 

1 «  =  18"  27' 23",       =36'54'«". 

In  like  manner  one  may  find  (J=  50°  32"  32". 
and  r  =  92°  32*  44".  As  a  check  one  finds 
o  +  ^  H-  7=  ISO'C  2".  an  excess  regarded  in 
practice  as  very  slight  and  in  most  work  negli- 
gible. To  secure  more  accurate  results,  which 
is  seldom  necessary,  it  suffices  to  employ  loga- 
rithms of  more  than  five  decimal  places. 

Inverse  Trigonometric  Functions. —  The 
symbols  arcsin  n  or  sin-^  h,  arccos  «  or  cob-»  *, 
arctan  »  or  tan—'  n,  etc.,  denote  respectively 
an  angle  whose  sine  is  n,  whose  cosine  is  k,  etc. 
Tbey  are  variously  read  inverje  sine,  cosine. 
etc.,  of  n,  or  anli-fin^,  etc,  of  n,  or,  again 
the  are  or  angle  whose  sine,  cosine,  etc.,  is 
n.  They  are  called  inverse  trigonometric  or 
circular  functions,  being  related  to  the  direct 
(so-called)  trigonometric  or  circular  fnnctions 
much  as  are  the  integral  and  tbe  derivative  of 
the  Calculus  (which  see),  or  the  logarithm  and 
the  exponential  of  Algebra  (which  see).  Like 
analogies  abound.  It  should  be  noted  that 
sin-J,  cos—',  etc..  do  not  signify  reciprocal  of 
sin,  COS.  etc  Moreover,  unlets  tbe  contrary  is 
expressed,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
an—'  n,  etc.,  shall  signify  the  analle»  positive 
one  of  the  infinitely  many  angles  whose  sine, 
etc.,  is  n.  Thus  Bin— >4  will  ordinarily  mean 
30°,  though,  taken  in  full  generality,  it  would 
signify  3ff'±2nT,  or  150°_3:  2«t,  »  being  any 
integer.  The  direct  functions  are  one-valued 
functions  of  the  ansle,  but  the  angle  is  an  in- 
finitely many-valued  function  of  a  direct- 
function  value. 

Trigonometric  Bqnationa. — These  are  such 
as  involve  one  or  more  direct  or  inverse 
trigonometric  functions  regarded  as  the  un- 
knowns or  variables  like  the  x,  y,  etc,  of 
ordinary  algebra.  Such  an  equation,  for  ex- 
ample, IS  sin  i-^sin  5  a  ^  sin  3  a.  To  solve 
it,  apply  formula  (5) ;  then  Z  sin  3  a  cos  2  0  = 
sin  3  a ;  whence  either  sin  3  a  =  0,  or  2  cos  2a  = 
1;  hence  eithero  =  «~:3ora  ^»Tiir:6.  For 
another examplelet sin— '(  —  cos— '11=:  sin— '«. 

"    ■  *.    Denote  rin— '|,  cos— 'H,  and  bid-'* 


(3  =  r,and5in(a  — /3)  = 
=; sin y  =  i; eubstilwting  thevaluesof  Eina,etc.. 
it  is  found  that  i=  JJ.  For  applications  to  the 
solution  of  the  general  cubic  equation  in  one  tm- 
known.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on 
Algebra  or  that  on  Equations.  Generm. 
Theory  of.i 

Some  Trigonometric  Series.—  Consider  the 


infini 

(j)  Kn«  =  o  — 


123"^I'2  3-4S 


Lus),  diat  the  series  (j)  and  (c)  respectively 
represent  or  define  sin  o  and  cos  o  for  every 
finite  value  of  the  angle  <■  reckoned  in  terms  of 
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die  radian.  The  precise  meaning  is  that,  if  Sn 
denote  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  (s),  then 
the  UtMtt  of  ^it  as  n  increases  endlessly  is  sin  «. 
Similarly  for  (c).  The  algebraic  proof  is  Loo 
long  for  insertion  here,  and  tliat  by  the  Calculus 
rests  on  presuppositions  not  appropriate  in  this 
article.  As  a  compromise  it  is  edifying  and 
interesting  to  assuwe  the  validity  of  equations 
(s)  and  (c)  and  iherf  after  the  manner  of 
natural  science  to  test  ihem,  regarded  as 
hypotheses,  by  their  implications,  or  conse- 
quences. Rigorous  proof  is  not  thus  obtainable, 
but  certainly  can  be  thus  more  and  more  nearly 
approximated.  Any  consequence  of  (j)  or  (c) 
or  both  that  is  known  to  be  untrue  would  alone 
suffice  to  invalidate  one  or  both  assumptions 
absolutely,  while  any  number  of  consequences 
known  to  be  true  merely  lend  to  support  but  do 
not  suffice  to  prove  the  hypotheses.  Some  such 
supporting  consequences  may  be  noted.  If 
a=0    senes   (j)   and   (c)   become  respectively 

0  and  I,  as  should  be  the  case,  since  sin  0^0 
and  cosO—  1,  If  a  be  replaced  by  —  a,  each 
term  of  (s)  is  reversed  in  sign,  while  (c)  is 
unchangea;  and  this,  too,  should  be  so,  for,  as 
before  seen,  the  sin  is  an  odd,  and  the  cos  an 
even,  function  of  the  anirle.  Again,  if  is  proved 
in  algebra  {see  Algebra,  also  Series)  that,  e 
being  the  Napierian  base. 

«»  =  l+'>+^+j^  +  -  -  .adinf. 
for  every  finite  value  of  a  real  or  imaginary. 
Writing  »a  for  a,  where  (after  Euler)»=V — 1, 
one  obt^ns 

.    /  a>  a*  \ 

'^'  V ~ TTi'^ i-z-i-i-S^  ■.  ■  v' 

or  «*"  =  COS  a  +  »  sin  a. 

Replacing  i  by  —  i, 

«— »a  =  cos  a  —  i  sin  a. 
The  product  of  the  last  two  equations  yields 

1  =  cofi'o  +  sin"!!,  another  result  known  to  be 
true.   ,Once  more, 

po-e<jS  =  e*(a+jS)  =  cos  (a  +  (J)  +  «  sin(a  +  ^ ; 
also, 

ei'-e^fi  =  (coa  o  +  »  sin  a)  (cos  P  +  isinB) 
=  cos  a  COB  ^  — i  sin  o  sin  3 

+  i(sin  «cosfl+cosa^/3); 
whence 

coa  {«  +  O  =  COS  a  cos  3  —  sin  «  Bin  ^. 

two  equations  of  the  known  addition  theorem 
for  sine  and  cosine  It  is  indeed  a  faci  thai 
the  whole  body  of  trigonometric  relations  de- 
duced or  deducible  from  the  original  defini- 
tions. Fig.  1,  of  the  functions,  are  obtainable 
analytically  from  (s)  and  (c)  regarded  as 
definitions,  and,  Uke  the  latter,  would  then  be 
free  from  geometric  reference.  Each  of  the 
other  functions,  direct  or  inverse,  is  repre- 
sentable  in  the  form  of  a  series  analogous  to 
(s)  and  (c).  Such  series  may  be  found  in 
books  of  trigonometry  and  of  the  calculus, 

DeHolvre's  Theorem.— From  e«'  =  coao+» 
sin  a  it  follows  that 

**"  — (cos  cr-f*  sin  «)■; 


a  famous  theorem  due  to  De  Uolvre  and  known 
as  De  Moivre's  Theorem.  Suppose  k  ^  3,  Uien 
cos  3a  4-  f  sin  3a  =  (coa  o  +  »  sin  o)'  =  cos'  a 

—  3  coa  o  sin*  a  +» (3  cos*  a  sin  a  —  sin*it)i 
whence    cos  3a  ^^  cos*  a  —  3  coa  a  siaf  a, 
sin  3a  ^  3  cos'  a  sin  o  ^-  sin* «. 
/  sines  and  ci    "  ' 

a  may  be  expressed  ii 
tions  of  the  single  angle. 

Enler's  Formulae.-- From  the  relations 
r«>  ^  cos  o  -f  « sin  o,  e— «•  =  coa  o  —  «  sin  o,  m»y 
be  found,  by  addition  and  subtraction,  the  Eule- 
rian  equations 

C:osa  =  ~  {fia  +  »~u>),  sin  a  =  -7^(e<a  —  «-*•). 


Some  Curioua  ReUtioiu, —  Letting  a  =-^ 
e*"^cos  a  +«siae,  we  getei'''  =  i:  squaring, 
we  obtain  «•"■=  —  l;  also  «!"'  =  —  i,  and  fi't 
—  1=0,  The  last  is  especially  noteworthy  as  in- 
volving the  most  notable  set  of  five  numbers  in 
mathematics:  0,  1,  t,  e,  f.  Further  develop- 
ments would  lead  into  the  doctrine  of  Circle 
Partition  (KreislkeUung),  which  belongs  to  the 
Theorjr  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  See  Couplex 
Variabij^  Theory  of  Functions  of  a, 

SpHERICAl,  TaiGONOMElKY, 


sphere.  Spherical  trigonometry  has  for  its 
prindi>al  problem  that  of  determining  the 
numerical  values  of  the  three  remaining  parts 
of  a  spherical  triangle  when  three  parts  are 
given.  This  note  is  confined  to  triangles  whose 
sides  are  each  less  than  a  semi-circuroference 
and  whose  angles  are  each  less  than  t,  or  180*. 
Any  spherical  angle  is  measured  by  the  corre- 
sponding diedral  angle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
plane  angle  of  intersecting  lines  (in  the  faces  of 
the  diedral  angle)  drawn  perpendicular  to  its 
edge.  For  convenience  the  triangle  will  be 
supposed  to  be  on  a  sphere  of  unit  radius ;  the 
sides  will  then  be  measured  by  their  correspond- 
ing central  angles..  In  all  mathematics,  every 
problem  of  an^lar  measurement  is  ultimately 
that  of  measuring  the  angle  between  intersect- 
ing lines,  as  all  distance  problems  are  reducible 
to  that  of  determining  the  distance  between 
two  points. 

The  Sight  Spherical  Triansle.— Let  0  be 
the  centre  of  the  unit-sphere  containing  the  tri- 
angle CAB  right-angled  at  A.    BP  being  drawn 


bnt 


"— oostta-Hfi 
f  J  sin  a)»  -co 


perpendicular  to  OA.  and 
BQ  is  perpendicular  to  OC. 
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one  may  readily  find  in  order  the  relationships ; 

n)  cos  a  =  cos  6  cos £,  (2J  e"  "        "     " 

(3)  cos  C=  cot  a  tan  b  (4)  s 
fS)  sin  b^  sin  0  sins,  (6)  c 
(7)  sine— tan  Scots.  (8)  eosa  =  cot  B  cot  (,, 
(9)  cosfl  =  cos6sinC,  (10)  cos  C  =  cos  c  sin  B. 
Sufficient  for  the  solution  of  any  right  tri- 
angle, these  are  less  convenient  than  the  equiva- 
lent derived  set  presented  under  the  title 

Napier's  Circular  Parts  and  Rules.—  These 
parts  are:  90°  — o,  90°  —  S,  90°  — C,  b  and  e. 
By     substitution     in     the     preceding     formula, 
these  parts  are  seen  to  be  related  as  follows: 
(1')   sin  (90°-a)=cost 
(Z)  sin  c  =  cos(90''— o)  i 
(S')  sin  b-cos   (90°-fl) 
(9')  sin  (90°-fl)-cos  6 
(10')   sin   (90°-C)=cos  ,:  ... 
(8')  sin90°-o)  =tan  (90°— B)  i 
(7'>   sin  c^tan  b  tan    (90°-i), 
(4')  sin  ft -tan  c  tan   (90"  — C). 
(6')  sin   (90°  — B)  =  tan  (90°  —  o)  tan  c, 
(3')  sin  (90°  — C)  =  tan  (90°— o)  tan  ft. 


6  —  tan  i:  cot  d. 


s  (^°-n. 

:os   (90° -B), 
OS  (90°  — C), 
i  (90"  — B); 
1  (90''-C). 


FlC.  11. 

Arranging  the  parts  in  some  such  cyclical 
scheme  as  in  Fig.  U,  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
part  being  taken  as  middle  part,  there  are  two 
adjacent  parts,  and  two  others  that  may  be  and 
are  called  opposite.  By  inspecting  the  first 
half  of  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the 
sine  of  any  middle  part  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  cosines  of  its  opposite  parts,  and,  from 
ihe  second  half,  that  the  sine  of  a  middle  part 
is  the  m-oduct  of  the  tangents  of  its  adjacent 
parts.  Such  are  Napier's  rules  for  circular 
parts,  the  more  readily  remembered  by  vir- 
tue of  the  assonances  appearing  in  their 
statement. 

In  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles 
it  should  be  observed:  (1)  that  a  is  less  or 
greater  than  90°  according  as  90°  is  not  or 
is  intermediate  to  ft  and  e,  (fiese  beinu  supposed 
not  etiual  to  90°;  (2)  6  or  r  and  the  opposite 
angle  are  both  less  or  both  greater  than  90° ; 
(3)  that  corrcspondinir  to  the  data,  6  or  c  and 
the  opposite  a"^^.  there  are  two  solutions, 

Quadrantal  TriangleB. — Those  are  so  named 
that  have  a  side  equal  to  90°.  The  supple- 
mental polar  triangle  of  a  quadrantal  is  right- 
angled.  Hence  to  solve  a  quadrantai,  solve  its 
polar  and  subtract  its  parts  each  from  180°, 

Oblique  Spherical.  Trianglea.—  The  theory 


it  is  obvious  a 

(11)  sino:sinfc^sin^:sinB, 

(12)  5in6:sinc  =  sinfl:sinC, 

(13)  sinc:sin<i  =  sinC:sin^, 

three  propositions  constitutit^  the  Low  of  Sin^s 
for  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  Law  of 
Cosines,  readily  found  irom  Fig.  13  fin  which 
CP  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AOB,  PD. 
and  PE  are  perpendicular  to  OA  and  OB.  and 
PG  and  DF  are  parallel  to  OF  and  PE).  is  the 
triplet ; 

(14)  cosa=cos6cosc-l-sinftsinecos^, 

(15)  cos  6  =  cos  c  cos  0  + sine  sin  o  cos  B. 

(16)  cosf —  cos  o  cos  ft -I- sin  o  sin  ft  cos  C 
From  these,  by  passing  to  the  polar  triangle 
(of  equal  generality  with  that  of  Fig.  13),  one 
finds  three  relations  of  type 

(17)  cos  /*  —  sin  B  sin  C  cos  a  —  cos  B  cos  C. 
From  the  law  of  cosines  flow  the  two  triplets 
of  formulsc  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation 
and  being  respectively  of  the  types 


(18)  tani^  =  Vsin(j  — 6)sin(f- 
V 
and 


sU 


n). 


(19)  tanio  =  V— cos(5  — .4)cos5: 

Vcos{^-B)cos(^  — O, 
s  and  5"  being  the  half  sums  of  the  sides  and  of 
the  angles. 

Napier's  Analogiea. —  From  (17)  by  help  of 
the  Sine  Law  arc  found  the  so-called  ^rst  set 
of  Napier's  analogies,  namely 

(20)  cosi(a-)-6):cosiCfl-ft). 

=  CDt*C:UnK-4  +  B). 

(21)  sinl(a  +  6):9ini(o— 6) 

=  cotiC:ianJ(^  — B): 


(22)  cosi(^+B):cosi(^-fl) 

=  tani.r:  tan*(a-h'ft), 

(23)  sin  *(<4  +  B)i  sin  *(<4-B) 

=  ianir:  tanjfa  +  fi). 


ferred   to    any    standard    work 
Trigonometry.     (See  Bibliography). 

Plane  Triffonometry  a  Special  Case  of 
Spherical.— The  ground  of  the  notable  resem- 
blances between  corresponding  plane  and 
spherical  formulae  may  be  made  evident  by  the 
following  considerations:  Suppose  a  plane  p 
tangent  to  a  sphere  of  radius  r  at  a  point  P. 
If  r  increase  without  limit,  the  one-based  lone 
having  P  for  mid-point  will  flatten,  swelling 
out  toward  p  so  as  to  include  any  given  finite 
point  Q  near  at  will  but  not  on  p  however  far 
Q  be  from  P.  Plane  p  is  said  to  be  the  limit  of 
the  sphere  surface  as  r  increases  limiriessty  — 
a  relationship  commonly  expressed  briefly  by 
saying  that  a  plane  is  a  sphere  of  infinite 
liidius.  Accordingly  the  geometry  and  the  trig- 
onometry on  a  sphere  of  radius  r  ought  to  de- 
grade respectively  into  jjlane  geometry  and 
plane  trigonometry,  on  talcing  r  infinitely  great. 
To  show  that  and  how,  in  case  of  tritronometry, 
such  degeneration  actually  occurs,  consider  the 
spherical   Sine   Law 


{=) 


sin  f 
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where  a,  b,  c  are  the  aides  <i.e„  the  central 
angles  they  subtend),  and  a,  3, 7  the  correspond- 
ing angles,  of  a  triang-le  on  a  sphere  of  radius  r. 
Denoting  the  lengths  of  a,  b,  c  by  i,  m,  n  re- 
spectively, a,  b,  c  = — '  — » —  (radian  measure) . 
Denoting  the  Ungthi  of  n,  b,  e  by  I,  tn,  n  Tt- 


I 


Now  it  may  be  proved  that  the  limit  of  the 
ratio  of  Ike  sine  to  the  angle  as  the  angle  ap- 
proaches zero  is  1.    Hence  as  r  increases  limit- 

lessty  and  consequently  the  angles  — > —  •  — 
(numeTators  being  kept  constant,  or  iinite  at 
any   rale)    approach  lero,   the   foregoing   Sine 

Law  degrades  into  —. —  =  -. — a  =  ~ — ai  *he  Sine 

^  nn  a     sia  o      sm  /S 

Law  for  platte  triangles.  Similarly,  by  use  of 
the  Sine  and  Cosine  Scries,  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  Cosine  Law  for  the  sphere  degenerates 
for  f=i»  into  the  Cosine  Law  for  the  plane, 
and  that  the  Tangent  Law  for  the  plane  is  but 
a  special  case  of  the  fourth  Napierian  analogy, 
the  Law  of  Tan^nts  for  the  sphere. 

HvperboUc  Functions.— These  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  rectangular  hyperbola  (see 
GEaMETRY,  Cartesian  and  Calculus)  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  connection  of  the  trigonomet- 
ric or  circular  functions  with  ihe  circle. 
The  hyperbolic  functions  invented  by  Lam- 
ben  (1768),  may  be  defined  as  follows 
(compare  with  the  Eulerian  formulK)  :  nam- 
ing them  byperholic  sine,  etc.j  and  denoting 
them  by  sinn,  etc.,  their  definitions  are,  sinh  a 
=  l{«o  =  e-»),  cosho  —  He"  -f  e-"),  tanh  a 
i=  saioh  a:corfio,  etc.  Each  of  the  lix  is  e:c- 
pressible  in  terms  of  each  of  the  others.  Thus 
cosh'o  — sinh**  =  1,  tanh""  -t-sectfo  =  1,  etc. 
These  lunctions  are  most  instructive^  intro- 
duced through  the  integral  calculus.  For  their 
geometric  interpretation  the  reader  is  referred 
to  such  works  as  W.  B.  Smith's  'Infinitesimal 
Analysis,*  Vol.  I,  and  Greenhill's  ^Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.' 

pKudo-Bpherical  Trigonometry. —  A  given 
sphere  has  constant  positive  curvature  (see  Cal- 
culus). If  -the  radius  be  infinite,  the  curvature 
is  zero.  The  plane  is  a  sph_re  of  constant  lero 
curvature.  Suppose  the  curvature  to  be  con- 
stant and  negative.  The  surface  is  then  called 
fseudo-sphere.  This,  too,  has  its  trigonometry. 
Is  formube  are  obtainable  from  those  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  by  replacing  the  circular  func- 
tions by  the  corresponding  hyperbolic  functions. 
See  TRiGONOMETitY,  History  or  the  Elements 


Philadelphia  1881);  Loney,  'Plane  Trigonom- 
etry' (Cambridge  1895) ;  Todhunter,  'Plane 
Trigonometry'  (London  1891)  ;  'Spherical 
Trigonometry'    (London  1901), 

Cassius  J.  Kevser. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Cohmbta  University. 
TRIGONOMETRY,  History  of  the  Ele- 
ments of.  Among  the  ancictils  trigonometry 
was  simply  an  adjunct  to  astronomy,  and  it  so 
remained  until  comparatively  recent  times.  A 
slight  trace  of  its  appKcaiion  to  mensuration  is 


found  in  the  famous  papyrus  of  Ahmes  (see 
Algebba,  History  of  the  Elehekts  of),  where 
a  quotient  called  seqt  is  mentioned.  In  the  cas« 
of  the  pjrramids  the  stqi  seems  to  have  been  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  of  slope  of  the  edge,  or  in 
some  cases  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  slope  of 
die  face.    Among  the  Greeks  frequent  reference 


of   the  1  ,,.._,_._.    

used  the  Babylonian  division  of  the  circumfer- 
ence into  360  degrees  and  from  this  time  die 
SBcagesimal  fraction  became  common  in  as- 
■  tronomy.  Hipparchus  (c,  150  b.c.)  was  the  first 
to  compute  a  table  of  chords,  the  ancients  gen- 
eralljr  using  the  chord  instead  of  the  half-chord 
or  sine.  Hero  of  Alexandria  (see  Hero  OF 
Alexandria^  gave  rules  which  arc  the  equiv- 
alent of  certain  modem  formulas,  and  in  par- 

ticular  computed  the  values  of  cot  —  for  all 

values  of  n  from  3  to  12  inclusive.  Menelaus 
of  Alexandria  <c.  100  a.d.)  carried  the  stndy 
of  Spherics  to  a  considerable  prominence,  his 
celebrated  Regula  sex  qaantitatum  relating  to 
the  transversal  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  tri- 
angle, and  he  wrote  six  books  on  the  calcula- 
tion of  chords.  Ii  is,  however,  to  Claude  Ptol- 
emy (i^.v.),  c.  125  A.D  that  is  due  the  inlrodue- 
formal   spherical   trigonometry   into 


emy  calculated  the  chords  of  arcs  to  a  half 
degree. 

The  Hindu  astronomers  used  the  half  chord 
instead  of  the  chord  which  the  Greeks  usually 
(but  not  always)  employed.  They  thus  used 
the  sine,  and  they  added  the  versed  sine  and  the 
cosine,  computing  tables  for  these  ratios.  They 
also  knew  the  relation,  sin'  x  +  cos*  «■=■  1, 

The  Arabs  made  the  greatest  advance  in 
trigonometry  of  any  peoples  before  the  Renais- 
sance. AI  Battani,  or  Albategnius  as  the  Latin 
writers  called  him,  c.  900  a,0.,  brought  into 
greater  prominence  the  use  of  the  sine,  and 
computed  a  table  of  values  of  sin  s/cos  x  and 
its  reciprocal,  thus  practically  using  the  tangent 
and  cotangent.  The  present  names  for  the  vari- 
ous functions  are  mostly  modern.  The  name 
sinus  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by  Gherardo 
of  Cremona,  c.  1150,  although  often  attributed 
to  Plato  of  TivoU  (also  c,  1150)  in  his  trans- 
lation of  A!  Baltani.  Among  the  western 
Arabs,  Jabir  ibn  Ailah,  often  known  as  Gcber, 
was  prominent,  his  trigonometry  covering  both 
the  plane  and  the  spherical  parts. 

In  Christian  Kurope  the  science  is  first  seri- 
ously considered  in  the  work  of  Regiomontanus 
(q.v.),  the  tamous  pupil  of  Pcuerbach  (q.v_). 
The  latter  had  done  some  excellent  wort  m 
trigonometry,  but  he  died  before  he  could  write 
his  projected  treatise,  and  Regiomontanus  car- 
ried out  his  plans.  The  result  was  a  work 
which  influenced  subsetiuent  textbooks  much  as 
Euclid's  'Elements'  influenced  plane  geometry. 
The  principal  formulas  of  plane  and  spher- 
ical trigonometry  are  set  forth  and  die  element- 
ary saence  became  crystal  I  iied.  Subsequent 
advances  have  been  chiefly  in  the  nomenclature, 
the  symbolism  and  the  computation  of  tables, 
particularly  of  logarithmic  tables.  Among  the 
most  prominent  computers  of  the  values  of  the 
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1613).  Bird  (IS52-1632).  Napier  <1S50-I617), 
Briggs  (1560-1630)  and  vUcq,  whose  tables  ap- 
peared in  1628. 

Bibliozraphy.-^  Braunmuhl,  A  von,  <Ge- 
sdiichie  aer  Trigonometrie*  (Leipzig  1900, 
1904);  Cantor,  M.,  'Geschichtc  der  Mathe- 
matik'  (Leipzig,  2d  cd.  1894) ;  Ca)w,  J.,  'Hi»- 
toiy  of  Greek  Mathematics'  (Cambridge  1884)  ; 
Cajori,  F,,  'History  of  Matliematics'  (New 
York  1900). 

David  Eugene  Surra, 
Professor   of  Mathematics,    Teachers   CoUegt, 
Columbia  University,  Nevi  York. 

TRIIODOMETHANB.     See  Iodofobu. 

TRIKALA,  tr^'ki-la,  or  TRIKKALA, 
Greece,  city  in  northwestern  Thessaly,  38  miles 
west  of  Larissa,  with  which  it  has  railroad 
connection  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Volos.  The 
chief  industries  arc  tanning,  dyeing  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  The 
ancient  town,  Trikka,  had  a  famous  temple  of 
.^culapius.     Pop.   18,000. 

TRIKOUPIS,  tre-koo'pis,  CharilaoB,  Greek 
statesman,  son  of  Spiridon  Trikouins  jq.v.) : 
b.  NauplLa,  23  July  1832;  d.  Cannes,  France, 
11  April  1896  He  inherited  his  father's  lit- 
erary bent  of  mind  and  later  began  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  in  Athens,  afterward  studying 
and  completing  his  course  at  Paris.  His  mind 
then  turned  toward  diplomacy  and  in  1852  he 
entered  the  service  of  his  country  as  attach^  to 
the  legation  in  London  and  in  1863  was  pro- 
moled  charg^-d'aiTaires.  In  1865  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  negotiations  with  England  which 
brought  about  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Boule  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  and  joining  the  Radical  party  be- 
came successively  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1866.  Premief  in  1875  an  again  in  1877  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  coalition  ministry  under 
Canaris.  He  then  again  became  Premier  in 
1878-80  and  served  also  the  terms  1882-85, 
1886-90,  1891-93  and  1893-95,  but  at  the  next 
election  he  was  defeated  and  even  lost  his  seat 
in  the  Boule.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
low  state  of  the  finances  of  the  government, 
which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  to  a 
decree  of  stability  through  the  imposition  of 
tarifis  and  the  enactment  of  agrarian  laws  as 
well  as  by  the  building  of  railways.  Public 
confidence  in  his  administrative  ability  was, 
however,  once  more  shown  by  his  re-election 
from  the  district  of  Valtos,  but  he  was  at  the 
time  sick  and  died  before  taking  his  seat.  His 
speeches  were  published  in  one  volume  at 
Athens  in  1888. 

TRIKOUPIS,  Spiridon,  Greek  statesman 
and  man  of  letters:  b.  Missolonghi,  20  April 
1788;  d.  Athens,  24  Feb.  1873.  After  complet- 
ing his  education  at  Paris  and  London  he  be- 
came private  secretary  to  Lord  Guilford  at 
Corfu.  In  1821,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 
insurrection,  he  returned  to  Missolonghi  and 
joined  the  patriots.  Throughout  much  of  his 
life  he  was  enffaged  either  in  administrative  or 
diplomatic  affairs.  From  1833-41  he  was  Min- 
ister to  England  and  after  1843  he  held  in  suc- 
cession the  portfolios  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  and  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Senate,  and  the  post  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  France.  As  a  man  of 
letters  he  was  among  the  greatest  names  of 
modem  Greece.    Most  celebrated  of  his  works 


was  the  oration  pronoanced  on  Lord  Byron, 
his  friend  and  associate,  at  the  cathedral  of 
Missolonghi.  His  'Pocme  des  Kliphtes* 
(1820)  is  well  known,  as  is  also  his  'Histoirc 
de  la  Revolution  Grecque'   (1853-57). 


1894.  It  is  a  story  of  artist  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  of  Paris.  It  achieved  a  great  and  sud- 
den populari^  and  was  very  soon  dramatized. 
Trill^,  the  heroine,  is  a  laundress  and  artist's 
model  and  her  relations  with  three  artists, 
Taffy,  the  Lurd  and  Little  BiUee,  fonn    the 

TRILITHON.    or    TRILITH.    a    monn- 

ment,  probably  sepulchral,  cither  standing  alone 
or  forming  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  stones,  two  upri^ti,  connected 
by  a  continuous  impost  or  architrave.  Among 
the  best-known  examples  of  trililhons  are  those 
at  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England. 
In  the  trilithons  still  standing,  each  of  the  up- 
ri^ts  has  a  tenon  on  its  surface  and  the 
under  sides  of  the  architrave  or  horiionial 
piece  have  each  two  mortises  into  which  the 
tenons  fit.  Similar  monuments  are  found  in 
Scandinavia  over  the  graves  of  the  distin- 
guished dead. 

TRILL,  M  music,  the  repetition  of  a  note 
alternately  with  another,  either  a  half  tone 
or  a  lone  above  it.  The  sign  of  a  trill  in  music 
is  the  syllable  tr  placed  over  or  under  the  prin- 
cipal note.  The  trill  was  known  and  used  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

TRILLIUM,  a  genua  of  the  family  Ltfio- 
Ciw,  monocoty-ledonous  plants^  having  all  the 
parts    in    threes,    to    which    circumstance    the 
generic    name    refers.      The^    are    handsome 
plants  known  also  as  wakerobin,  native  to  North 
America  and  Asia.    The  leaves  are  triple,  in  a 
single  whorl,  the  flower-peduncles  arising  from 
the   centre.      The   three   petals   of   the   flowers 
alternate  with  the  same  number  of  sepals.    The 
fruits   are   large   berries,   dark    red   or   purple, 
and  sometimes  angled.     The  plants  are  early 
blooming  smooth  perenriials,  wltbperpendicu- 
lar  rhizomes  ending  abruptly  and  ^IJe^^ding  in 
Blarch,      TrUlitm   grandifiorum,   whidlttf*""''^ 
from  Quebec  to  Florida  and  westward,  1^*^'*''3 
damp     woods,     has     rbombic,     ovate,     pdil^ 
leaves.      The    petals    are    .somewhat     spreail^ 
pure  white  or  touched  with  pink,    when   aoP 
turning  to  old-rose  tints.     The  painted  trillium 
(r.  uHdwio/Bwi)  15  very  small,  with  white  petals 
narrow   and   wavy-margined   and    veined^  witll 
purple.      T.   cemuum   has   a   while-petal    flower 
nodding  on   a   recurved   stalk   quite   under   the 
leaves,    which    are    broadly    rhombic      Other 
species   have   green   flowers,   as    T     ■jAridr    a    j 
T.  r^citrwrtUM,  the  latter  distinguishable  tv  it. 
reflexed    sepals.      Two    at    least    are    puL 
flowered,  the  blossom  of  one  being  sessile    rT^ 
sessile),  and  the  other  (T.  crectum)   havim;  H 
clined  flower-stems  and  reddish  purple  ntt  ?~ 
somewhat   acute,   and   a   little   longer   ih^V,    .l' 
lanceolate  sepals.     The   flowers    have    a 
disagreeable   odor,   probably  attractive    to  ^^^^ 
rlon   flies,   however,   and   are   amotiir    tV,^    %^''' 
plants   to   bloom  in   the  shady,   cool    wVv^j  ""* 
— .™  America..  They  are. called  be,h?vi'   l\   I 
oi    sweetish   { 
properties.       ; 


I   rhizome 
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J'RILOBITE,  an  early  and  primitive  form 
rastacerx  fossil,  remains  of  which  are  very 
common  in  the  Paleozoic  era.  They  are  doubt- 
less die  ancestors  of  modem  Arachnida,  that 
is  spiders,  scorpions  and  mites.  In  palseon- 
tology  any  individual  of  the  order  Triiobila, 
so  called  from  the  division  of  the  external 
skeleton  into  three  regions:  (1)  a  cephalic 
shield;  (2)  a  variable  number  of  body  rings 
and  (3)  a  caudal  shield,  tail  or  pygidium.  The 
cephalic  shield  is  usually  more  or  less  semi- 
circular, with  an  elevated  portion,  the  glabella, 
bounded  b^  the  fixed  cheeks,  to  which  Uie  free 
cheeks  which  bear  the  eye  are  attached  by  the 
facial  suture.  The  posterior  Cgenal)  angles 
of  the  free  cheek  are  commonly  prolonged  into 
longer  or  shorter  spines.  The  eyes  are  sessile, 
compound  and  consist  of  an  aggregation  of 
facets,  covered  by  a  thin  cornea.  The  number 
varies  greatly,  Barrande  having  found  as  !ev/ 
as  14  and  as  many  as  15,000  facets  in  each  eye 
in  different  types.  Behind  the  cephalic  shield 
comes  the  thorax,  composed  of  a  number  of 
segments  (2  to  26),  capable  of  more  or  less 
fflovemeht  on  each  other;  in  several  genera 
this  freedom  of  movement  was  so  great  that 
specie^  could  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  like 
a  hedgehog.  The  tail  is  also  composed  of  a 
number  of  segments  (from  two  in  Sao  hirsula  to 
2S  in  the  genus  Amphion),  ankylosed  or  amal- 
gamated. The  extremity  is  sometimes  roimded, 
hut  may  be  prolonged  into  a  spine  and  the  ends 
of  the  pleura  of  the  tail-segments  may  also  be 
produced  into  spine- like  processes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  uncler-surface  and  appendages  of 
the  trilobites  much  remains  to  he  discovered. 
The  head  bears  a  hypostome  or  plate  in  front 
of  the  mouth  and  four  pairs  of  jointed  ap- 
pendages, the  basal  parts  of  which  were  modi- 
fied to  serve  as  jaws. 

From  Walcott's  examination  of  sections  of 
rolled-up  specimens,  it  appears  that  the  thoracic 
appendages  were  slender,  five-jointed  legs,  in 
wnich  the  terminal  segment  formed  a  pointed 
claw,  and  the  basal  segment  carried  a  jointed 
appendage,  homologous  with  the  epipodite  of 
many  recent  crustaceans.  On  each  side  of  the 
thoracic  cavity  was  attached  a  row  of   bifid. 


the   bases  of   the  thoracic  Umbs. 

Trilobites  vary  greatly  in  siie.  some  being 
scarcely  larger  ll^n  a  pin's  head,  while  species 
of  Asaphiu  have  been  discovered  two  feet  in 
length.  They  appear  to  have  lived  oh  muddv 
bottoms  in  shallow  water,  feeding  on  small 
marine  animals,  and  probably  swam  on  their 
backs,  as  do  the  recent  Apus  and  the  larval 
forms  of  Limutus.  The  general  opinion  of 
zoologists  at  the  present  time  is  that  they  are 
related,  through  the  Xiphosura  and  Limiilns 

tlje  Araehnida,  and  are  not   " 

merly  believed.    Trilobites      _  _         ...  __ 

the  PalKOzoic  system  or  rocks,  and  reached 
tbeir  maximum  development  in  the  Ordovician. 
Clie  genera  are  numerous.  (See  AxAcHNmA). 
^nsnlt    Zittel    and    Eastmair     'Text-hook    of 


.for 


falseontology' ;     Walcott.     'Bulletin     Museum 

lomparative  Zoology'  (Cambridge  1881). 

''trilogy,   among   the   ancient    Greeks,   a. 

Uiion  of  three  tragedies,  connected  in  subject, 
'■  vhich,  together  wiln  a  satirical  piece,  were  per- 
:  ^rmed  in  immediate  succession.    There  is  only 
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one  trilt^ty  oi  antigtiity  which  we  can  be  cer- 
tain of  possessing  complete,  namely,  the 
'Orestias'  of  /Eschylus,  which  contains  the 
'Ajpmemnon,'  'Cho.phori,'  and  'Euraenides.' 
In  modem  usage  any  group  of  three  dramas  or 
operas  is  so  named. 

TKIMBLE,  trlm'bl  laoac  Ridsewkyp 
American  soldier:  b,  Culpepcr  County,  Va.,  IS 
May  1802;  d.  Baltimore,  Md„  2  Jan.  I88a  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1822,  en- 
gaged in  surveying  miUtary  roads  under  the 
government  in  18&^2,  and  then  resigned  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  dvil  engineering.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  as  chief  engineer  on 
different  railroads  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  joined  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  engineers  in  1861,  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  defenses  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  later  built  the  batteries  at  Evana- 
port  on  the  Potomac.  He  chose  the  positioii 
for  the  Confederate  forces  at  Cross  Keys,  S 
June  1862,  was  engaged  at  Gaines'  Mills, 
Slaughter  Mountain,  and  at  Manassas,  and  in 
1863  was  promoted  major-general.  He  toot 
part  in  the  diarge  of  Pickett's  division  at 
Gettysburg,  where  he  lost  a  leg  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  exchanged  in  April  1865  and 
reached  Lynchburg  on  hif  way  to  rejoin  Lee, 
the  day  after  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

TRIMBLE,  Robert,  American  jurist:  b. 
Berkeley  Counlj'.  Va.,  1777;  d,  25  Aug.  1828. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky  in 
1831,  and  there  gained  with  little  instruction 
sufiideni  education  to  enable  him  to  teach.  He 
later  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1803  and  in  that  year  settled  at  Paris,  Ky, 
where  he  engaged  in  law  practice.  He  was 
soon  afterward  chosen  to  the  legislature,  was 
appointed  second  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1808,  and  chief  Justice  of  Kentucky  m 
1810.  He  was  United  States  district  attorney 
in  1813,  served  as  district  judge  in  Kentucky  in 
1816-26,  and  from  18%  until  his  death  was  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

TRIMETHYLAMINE  (CJLN),  an  or> 
ganic  chemical  compound  found  in  very  small 
quantity  in  various  plants,  hawthorn,  wild 
cherry,  pear,  etc.,  but  contained  in  considerable 
amount  in  herring  brine,  where  it  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen.  Obtained  usually  by  the  action 
of  heat  upon  the  *vinasses'  or  residues  from 
the  refinery  of  beet  sugar.  It  can  be  made  in 
the  laboratory  by  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon 
ammonia.  A  liquid  boiling  at  9°  to  10°  C., 
soluble  in  water  and  possessing  a  very  strong 
ammoniacal  and  fish>;  odor.  Its  chemical  be- 
havior is  like  ammonia  in  that  its  water  solu- 
tion is  a  strong  base  which  unites  with  acids 
to  form  salts.  It  may  be  considered  as  am- 
monia NHi  in  which  the  three  hydrogen  atoms 
have  been  replaced  by  three  methyl  (CHi) 
groups.  The  methylamine  hydrochloride  is  used 
extensively  in  place  of  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  Solvay  process  for  manufacture  of  potas- 
sium carbonate.  See  Chemistry,  Progress  of 
—Soda. 

TRIMMER.  Mas.  Sarah,  English  writer: 
b.  Ipswich,  1741;  d.  1810.  She  was  the  author 
of  popular  juvenile  works,  many  of  which  are 
of  an  educational  character,  and  her  success 
in  founding  Sundav  schools  led  to  her  being 
summoned  to  Windsor  castle  to  aid  the  queen 
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in  similar  work.  In  1787  she  established  an 
industrial   school  for  gilrls  at  Brentford  which 

was  highly  sttccessful.  Of  her  many  writings 
'Abridgements  o£  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments' (1793)  was  given  3.  large  circulation  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

TRIMORPHISM.     See  Isomorphism. 

TRIMORTI  trt-moor'ti,  in  the  religious 
system  of  latter  Brahmanism,  the  Hindu  tnnity, 
Brahma,  Vishnu  attd  Siva,  considered  as  an  in- 
separable unit^.  The  sectaries  of  Brahma. 
Vishjiu  and  Siva  respcc lively  make  their  goa 
the  original  unity  from  which  the  trinity 
emanates;  but  considered  seiiarately,  Brahma 
is  the  creating,  Vishnu  the  preserving  and 
Siva  the  destroying  principle  of  the  deily,  while 
Trimurti  is  .the  theological  or  philosophical 
unity,  which  combines  these  separate  forms  in 
one  self-existent  being.  (See  Bkahua; 
Siva;  Vishnu),  The  Trimurti  is  represented 
symbolically  as  one  body  with  three  heads, 
Vishnu  at  the  right,  Siva  at  the  left  and 
Brahma  in  the  centre,  holding  the  receptacle 
for  aims  and  wearing  the  crown  of  roses. 

TRINCOMALI,  tring"k6-ma-le',  or 
TRIKONAMALAI,  Ceylon,  a  town  situated 
on  Trincomali  Bay  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  east  coast.  The  bay  forms  a  safe  hari)or 
of  refuge,  and  is  defended  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  and  has 
been  held  by  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Dutch 
twice  and  by  the  French  three  times,  li  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  179S,  and  was 
formally  ceded  to  -Great  Britain  in  1802.  Pop. 
about  11,000. 

TRINB,  Ralph  Waldo,  Amencan  writer  on 
character  building:  b.  Mount  Morris,  IlL,  9 
Sept.    1866.     He  was   graduated    from    Knox 


nected  with  <New  Thought,'  including  "What 
All  the  World's  a-Seeking> ;  'In  Tune  With 
the  Infinite' ;  'The  Greatest  Thing  Ever 
Known*  (1898);  "Every  Living  Creature* 
(1899);  <The  Land  of  Living  Men>  (1910); 
"The   New  Alinement  of   Life'    (1913),  etc 

TRINE  IMMERSION,  the  name  given  to 
the  practice  in  the  primitive  Church  of  dipping 
a  person  who  was  being  baptized  three  times 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  naming 
of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
See  Baptism  ;  Baptists. 

TRINIDAD,  Colo,  city  and  county-seat  of 
Las  Animas  County ;  situated  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  50  miles  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F£  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
railroads.  It  was  first  settled  in  1853  by  Mexi- 
can ranchers;  became  a  town  under  territorial 
law  in  1872,  and  a  city  in  1877.  Trinidad  is 
situated  in  a  coal -mining  and  agricuhural 
region,  and  derives  its  business  chiefly  from 
mining  and  trade  in  agricuhural  products ;  there 
are  ^so  railroad  shops  and  a  woal-scour- 
ing  mill,  and  three  banks  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $275,000.  It  contains  a  Carnegie 
public  library,  four  public  schools,  includ- 
ing a  high  school,  a  business  college,  Saint 
Joseph's  Academy  and  the  San  Rafael  Hos- 
pital. The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor 
and  a  board  of  aldermen  of  10  members,  elected 


southern  coast,  40  miles  southeast  of  Genfoegos. 
It  was  founded  bv  Diefto  Velasquez  in  1513. 
It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  its  port. 
Casilda,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade; 
coffee  was  formerly  its  most  important  export, 
but  the  export  of  sugar  is  now  increasing.  It 
is  well  situated  on  high  ground,  and  is  one  oi 
the  most  heahhful  cities  on  the  island.  Fop. 
about  12,000. 

TRINIDAD  or  ASCENXO,  a  small  unin- 
habited rocky  island  in  the  Atlantic,  in  lat  20° 
31'   S.,   long.  29°   20-   W.,  about  700  miles   ( 


of  till  1700,  when  the  famous  English  astrono- 
mer, Hatley,  in  ihe  course  of  a  scientific  cruise, 
raised  the  British  flag  on  the  island.  No  ob- 
jection was  raised  by  Portugal,  to  which  coun- 
try, however,  the  island  was  transferred  iti 
1782,  Since  then  the  island  was  regarded  as  a 
derelict,  as  no  power  exercised  active  posses- 
sion. In  1880  the  English  journalist,  E  F. 
Knight,  explored  the  rock  ana  found  it  littered 
with  dead  trunks  and  branches  —  the  remains 
of  an  extinct  forest  —  and  swarming  with 
myriads  of  land  crabs,  sea~fowl  and  snakes. 
There  is  hardly  any  fresh  water  and  the  island 
reeked  of  rotten  fish  and  guano.  Access  by 
boat  is  most  difficult,  and  the  water  is  alive 
with  sharks.  The  whole  area  is  about  five 
square  miles.  In  1894  the  island  had  gained 
a  momentary  celebrity  through  the  announce- 
ment by  Baron  Harden-Hickey  (q,v.),  that  he 
had  created  himself  "Prince  of  'Trinnlad.'*  In 
January  189S,  however,  the  British  warship 
Barracouta  arrived  and  landed  a  party  which, 
climbing  up  the  precipitous  rocks,  formally  read 
the  proclamation  of  annexation,  nailed  the 
British  flag  on  a  spar  and  buried  the  procla- 
mation in  a  bottle  at  the  foot.  The  British 
government  desired  to  erect  a  cable  station  on 
the  island.  All  the  then  existing  cables  be- 
tween South  America  and  Europe  had  their 
western  shore-ends  at  Pemambuco,  with  the 
result  that  Brazil  dontrolled  the  whole  of  the 
direct  telegraphic  communication  of  the  con- 
tinent with  Europe.  The  distance  between  the 
countries  south  of  Brazil  and  Europe  was  too 
great  to  admit  of  a  direct  cable;  hence  Trinidad 
afforded  an  ideal  half-way  house.  The  British 
annexation  roused  considerable  opposition  in 
Brazil.  By  mutual  consent  the  dispute  was 
submitted  for  arbitration  to  the  king  of  Porlu- 

El,  who  decided  in   favor  of  Brawl.     Consuh 
light,  E.  F.,  "Cruise  of  the  Alert'    (London 
1890)  ;  New  York  Tribune,  11   Feb.  189& 

TRINIL  MAN.  See  Man,  Prehistojuc 
Races  of. 

TRINITARIAN,  one  who  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  union  of  three  per- 
sons, Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  God- 
head. The  received  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
Church  among  Trinitarians  holds  that  it  b 
taught  in  the  Scriptures  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  yel  thai  there  are  three  et^ual  subjects 
in  the  one  Godhead,  who  are  described  as  per- 
sons, hut  that  we  cannot  determine  in  what 
sense  these  three  are  separate  and  in  what  sense 
they  are  united  in  one.    The  incorporation  of 
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die  doctrine  of  tfae  Trinity  in  the  creeds  of 
Christendom  is  the  result  of  the  attempts  to 
reconcile  two  seemingly  conflicting  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  the  first  that  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holjf  Spirit  each  possess  the  divine  attributes 
and  is  worthy  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  second 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  polytheism 
is  sinfnL 

Under  the  name  Trinitarians,  a  monastic 
order  (see  Oedebs,  Religious)  was  founded  in 
the  year  1197  by  Pope  Innocent  III  for  the  ran- 
som of  Christians  captured  by  the  Moors  and 
the  Saracens.  John  dc  Hatha  (d.  1213)  and 
Felix  de  Vaiois  (d,  1212)  were  the  leaders  of 
the  order,  the  former  becoming  its  first  general 
and  the  latter  its  first  abbot.  By  1200  a.b.  200 
Christians  had  been  redeemed  out  of  slaver^'  ^n 
Morocco  by  the  Trinitarians,  and  the  society 
spread  rapidly  in  France.  Italy  and  Spain. 
Aided  by  Honoriiu  III  and  Clonent  iV  it 
afterward  spread  into  Portiu^al,  the  United 
Kingdom,  all  of  south-central  Europe  and  finally 
to  America.  From  the  character  of  the  work 
done  try  the  order  its  members  came  lo  be 
known  as  Redempdonists,  and  in  France  by  the 
middle  of  the  17tfa  century  there  had  been  246 
redemptiDns,  releasing  30,720  prisoners,  while 
the  numbers  for  Castile  and  Leon  were  362 
redemptions  and  11,809  prisoners.  ■  By  the  16th 
century  the  order  possessed  over  300  houses, 
but  it  was  rapidly  nearing  its  end,  which  came 
in  the  latter  half  of  that  centnry;  it  is  now 
almost  extinct,  havictg  outlived  its  iiEefidness, 

TRINITROPHKNOL.     Sec  Piait:  Aod. 

TRINITROTOLUENE,  or  TNT, 
Cai.(CH.)CNO.)«,  a  high  explosive,  the  final 
nitration  product  of  toluene,  is  obtained  by  the 
energetic  treatment  of  this  hydrocarbon  with 
strong  nitric  add  in  the  presence  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  reaction  takes  place 
in  three  stages,  with  the  formation  of  mono- 
nitrototuene  and  dinitro toluene  as  intermediate 
products.  The  compound  has  also  been  firt- 
pared  on  a  large  scale  by  dissolving  onhomtro- 
toluene  in  100  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  at  W- 
70°  C ;  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
is  allowed  to  run  into  the  solution  in  a  fine 
stream  with  constant  stirring  and  cooling. 
Under  these  conditions  the  formation  of  dim- 
irotolucne  is  indicated  by  a  drop  in  temperature. 
In  order  to  complete  the  reaction,  the  mixture 
b  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  120-130°  C. 
for  one  hour.  An  increase  in  yield  is  claimed 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  reaction  mix- 
ture at  100°  C.  During  die  process  of  manu- 
facture a  number  of  inorganic  salts  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  nitrating  cham- 
bers; these  impurities  act  as  catalysers  and  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  nitrated  cresols  and  other 
bj;-products,  which  may  form  unstable  salts 
with  metals,  causing  premamre  explosions.  It 
is,  therefore,  tiecessary  to  prepare  a  componnd 
of  high  purity.  For  (his  purpose  the  crnde 
product  is  removed  from  the  nitrators  as  soon 
as  the  desired  reaction  comes  to  an  end,  and 
purified  by  first  washing  witii  boiling  water; 
volatile  impurities  are  removed  by  keeping  the 
compound  at  95~I0O°  C  for  several  hours ;  it  is 
then  crystallized  from  a  mixture  of  90  per 
cent  alcohol  and  benzene.  Patents  have  also 
been  issued  dealing  with  purification  I^  dis- 
solving in  hot  conccntralea  sulphuric  acid  and 
extracting  the  product  by  dihition  and  cooling'. 


The  coffl^und  has   further  been  purified  by 
recrystalliKiiion  from  orthonitrotoluene. 

Pure  trinitrotoluene  crystallites  in  almost 
white  needles  which  melt  at  80.6°  C.,  and  pos- 
sess a  density  of  1,6.  Its  density  maj'  be  in- 
creased to  1.7  by  melting  and  pouring  into 
shells,  or  by  allowing  the  molten  mass  to  cool 
under  pressure.  It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol, 
acetone;  beniene,  toluene,  nitrotoluene,  and 
fairly  readily  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Although  trinitrotoluene  does  not  quite  pos- 
sess the  detonating  power  of  picric  acid,  in 
many  respects  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  this 
competitor.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a 
perfectly  stable  explosive;  it  may  be  compressed 
into  shells,  mines,  torpedoes  and  into  slabs  or 
cylinders  with  perfect  safety,  and  the  pressed 
cnarges  withstand  impact  of  high  power  bul- 
lets without  exploding.  The  compound  is  non- 
hs^roscopic,  and  its  dnsl  or  vapor  are  not 
irntating.  Having  no  acid  properties  it  is  inert 
in  the  presence  of  metals  or  their  oxides.  When 
ignited  it  bums  with  a  srooky_  flame,  and  when 
detonated  with  mercnry  fulminate  it  leaves  no 
potsonoos  vapors  or  gases,  and  having  a  much 
lower  melting  point  than  picric  acid,  it  may  be 
poured  into  shells  at  lower  temperatnres.  On 
account  of  these  properties  trinitrotoluene  has 
been  extensively  employed,  sometimes  In  pref- 
erence to  picric  acid,  as  an  explosive  for  shells, 
minest  hand  grenades  and  torpedoes.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  safety  detonators.  Beir^ 
somewhat  deficient  in  oxygen,  it  is  often  mixed 
with  potassium  chlorate,  lead  nitrate  and  other 
compounds  that  can  supply  the  necessary 
oxygen. 

Tnmtro toluene  exists  in  six  isomeric  modi- 
fications, These  are  of  practically  the  same 
value  as  explosives.  The  commercial  product 
usually  contains  the  symmetrical  compound  (1- 
methyl  2,  4,  6-trioitrobenzene),  although  the 
otheir  isomers  may  also  be  present. 

V.  S.  Babasutiaw. 
Lehigh  Untversity. 

TRINITY,  (1)  a  river  which  has  its  rise 
in  tfae  Shasta  Mountains  and  flows  through 
Trinity  County,  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
California,  It  has  two  forks  and  empties  into 
the  Klamath  River  in  Humboldt  Cgunty.  Its 
lenph  is  about  250  miles.  <2)  A  river  in  Texas 
which  has  its  rise  in  a  group  of  streams  north 
of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  in  the  nordiem  part 
of  the  State.  It  flows  east  and  southeast  and 
enters  Galveston  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  total  lengdi  is  560  miles.  At 
high  water  it  is  navigable  for  small  boats  n 
distance  of  500  miles.  It  flows  through  a  rich 
agricoltural  country, 

TRINITY  BAY,  Newfoundland,  a  large  ir- 
regular baj;  on  the  southeast  coast,  cutting  off, 
together  with  Placentia  Bay,  the  peninsula  of 
Avalon  from  the  main  part  of  the  bland.  Its 
chief  port  is  Heart's  Content. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE.  Cambridge,  Eng^ 
land,  founded  by  Henry  VIll  in  1546  on  the 
site  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  Michael-house 
(1324),  King's  Hall  (1337),  and  other  ancient 
societies,  is  the  largest  college  of  the  university. 
To  the  60  feElowsnips  and  scholarships  of  the 
foundation  Queen  Mary  added  20  scholarships. 
The  scholarships,  which  are  tenable  up  to  (he 
M.A.  degree,  have  a  yearly  value  of  from  $1S0 
to  $500,  the  sizarships  of  about  $350,  and  there 
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are  further  three  annual  nunor  scholarthips  of 
$350  and  three  of  $250.  tenable  for  three  years, 
besides  16  exhibitions  for  scholars  from  West- 
minster, Saint  Paul's,  Ijnm,  Shrewsbury,  etc, 
and  numerous  prizes.  The  fellows,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  must  take  holy  orders  within 
seven  years  after  their  M.A.,  and  the  college 
may  elect  professors  or  other  distinguished  lit- 
erary or  sdenti&c  men  to  regular  or  bonoraiy 
fellowships.  Trinity  is  more  conspicuous  for 
the  extent  than  the  special  architectural  beauty 
of  its  buildings.  Noteworthy,  however,  ate 
Nevill's  Fountain,  the  three  great  gateways  by 
which  the  three  chief  courts  arc  entered,  the 
Gothic  Hall  with  iis  high-peaked  roof,  the 
chapel  (re-decorated  1875),  the  library  designed 
by  Wren  and  containing  100,000  volumes,  the 
Master's  Lodge,  with  Us  state-rooms,  where 
royalty  and  tfie  judges  are  recerved,  and  the 
riui  collection  of  busts  and  statues  of  former 
members  —  of  Newton  by  Roubiilac,  Person 
by  Chantrey,  Byron  b^  Thorwaldsen,  Barrow, 
Macaulay,  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  Tennyson,  etc 
The  gross  income  in  1917  was  i81.472  and  the 
undergraduates  numbered  595,  with  3,255  mem- 
bers on  the  boards. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  located  at  Duriism, 
N.  C.  It  was  founded  as  a  school  of  secondary 
grade  in  1838  and  was  then  located  in  Ran- 
dolph County;  in  1851  it  became  a  normal  col- 
lege and  the  next  year  established  a  full  col- 
lege course  and  was  granted  power  to  confer 
degrees.  In  1857  it  was  placed  under  the  con-  ' 
trol  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  in  18S9 
the  name  was  changed  to  Xrinily  College,  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  the  college  was  compelled 
to  close,  and  was  reopened  in  1866,  In  1891  it 
was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  Durham, 
Women  were  admitted  to  all  privileges  of  the 
college  in  1896,  The  college  offers  three 
groups  of  studies,  alt  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A,  B,,  the  first  group  requires  Latin  ana  Greek 
in  the  first  two  years,  the  second  group  sub- 
stitutes French  or  German  for  Greek,  and  the 
third  group  is  for  students  intending  to  do  ad- 
vancea  work  in  mechanical,  electrical  or  civil 
engineering;  the  work  of  the  last  three  years 
is  partially  elective.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
graduate  work  for  which  the  degree  of  A.M.,  is 
conferred.  There  are  50  scholarships  and  two 
loan  funds  for  the  aid  of  poor  students ; 
tuition  is  free  for  those  studying  for  the  min- 
isti^.  A  new  charter  extending  the  scope  of  its 
activities  was  granted  in  1903.  The  grounds, 
consisting  of  73J^  acres,  are  known  as  Trini^ 
College  Park,  and  are  under  the  municipal 
government  of  Durham;  the  buildings  include 
the  Washington  Duke  building,  the  Crowell 
Science  building,  the  Ep worth  building,  the 
Mary  Duke  building,  the  Craven  Memorial  hall, 
the  Angier  Duke  gymnasium,  a  dormitory 
(erected  1902)  and  the  library  of  52,000  vol- 
umes (completed  1903).  The  productive  funds 
in  1917  amounted  to  $1,641,000,  the  increase 
being  largely  due  to  donations  from  James  B. 
and  N.  Duke;  the  students  numbered  705  and 
the  faculty  52, 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  founded  by  Bishop  Brownell  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  1823  and  was  then 
chartered  as  Washington  College.  In  1845 
the  name  was  changed  to  Trioi^  College;  in 


1872  the  original  campus  was  sold  to  the  dv 
of  Hartford  as  the  site  for  the  Sute  Capitol 
and  the  college  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
the  suburbs.  The  college  offers  (1)  a  course 
in  arts  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.:  (2)  a 
course  in  science,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.S.;  (3)  a  Course  in  civil  engineering,  added 
to  the  curriculum  in  1903-04;  those  taking  this 
course  m^  receive  either  the  degree  of  A,B., 
or  B.S..  according  to  their  electives;  (4)  grad- 
uate courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  MJL 
and  M.S.  The  college  has  a  large  number  of 
scholarships,  two  fellowships  and  several  grad- 
uate scholarships.  The  principal  buildings  are 
of  brown  stone,  secular  Gothic  in  architecture 
The  library  in  1918  contained  85.000  volumes. 
The  productive  funds  amounted  to  $1,618,000. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  250  and  die 
faculty  numbers  25. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  Ireland,  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591. 
Some  authorities,  however,  assert  that  she 
merely  endowed  and  Protestantized  the  school 
and  that  its  establishment  was  due  to  Alexander 
Bigner  or  Bignor,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  13th 
century.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  importaut 
educational  institution  in  Ireland  and  has  extea- 


pal  front  the  chapel  has  a  Corinthian  portico 
and  the  decorations  of  the  fine  library  are  also 
Corinthian.    See  Dublin,  University  of. 

TRINITY  COLLEQB,  Oxford,  England, 
was  founded  hv  Richard  dc  Hoton,  prior  of 
Durham,  in  1290,  for  the  education  of  the  stu- 
dent monks  of  Durham.  It  was  rebuilt  and  im- 
6 roved  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  1554,  and  after 
alliol  was  the  first  college  re-endowed  by  a 
layman,  and  further  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
Reformatiim,  as  being,  hke  Saint  John's,  in- 
debted for  this  to  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  fac- 
ulty consists  of  a  president,  12  fellows,  several 
honorary  fellows  and  lecturers.  There  are  21 
scholarsuips,  nine  exhibitions,  and  the  average 
annual  attendance  of  undergraduates  is  about 
200.  The  college  has  in  its  gifts  10  church  liv- 
ings. The  buildings  surround  a  fine  quadrangle 
and  include  a  Renaissance  chapel,  buUt  in  lfd4. 
in  which  is  a  fine  altar-piece  and  a  beautiful 
carved  screen.  Among  the  distinguished 
alumni  are  Sheldon,  Ludlow,  Iretom  Newman, 
Pitt,  North,  Siubbs,  Rawlinson  and  Bryce,  The 
gross  income  in  1917  was  £10,024  and  tne  under- 
graduates numbered  158l 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  a  Roman  Catholic 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
located  at  Washington,  D,  C.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  (Namur),  and 
was  first  opened  to  students  in  1900.  It  offers 
two  college  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
A.B.,  and  B.L.,  respectively;  and  has  no  prepara- 
tory department.  The  library  in  1917  contained 
over  15,000  volumes;  the  income  amoimted  to 
$25,000;  there  were  10  instructors  and  the  stu- 
dents numbered  281 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  UniTeraity  of, 
situated  at  Toronto,  C^iada,  and  federate*!, 
since  1903,  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  University  of  Trinity  College  was  founded 
by  royal  charter  in  1852^  and  up  to  1903  con- 
ferred degrees  in  arts,  aivinity,  medicine,  law, 
music,  den  ■ 
under  the  U 
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verrfty  of  Toronto,  Trinity  University  confer* 
d^rees,  under  its  own  charter,  only  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  divinity  and  co-o^rates  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
faculty  of  arts,  the  degrees  in  this  family  and' 
in  all  other  faculties,  except  divinity,  being  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Toronto.  Trinity 
Medical  College,  whidi  prior  to  the  federation 
was  the  teaching  body  in  the  facultv  of  medi- 
cine, was  amalgamated  in  1903  with  the  Toronto 
Medical  College  to  form  the  faculty  of  medidne 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  arts  courses 
are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  diviniW 
courses  are  maintained  in  dose  connection  with 
ihc  Church  of  England  in  Canada  and  stu- 
dents are  prepared  for  the  ministry  of  that 
Church.  Triuitj;  College  has  always  made 
residential  collegiate  life  one  of  its  prominent 
features,  the  men  students  residing  m  Trinity 
College  and  the  women  students  residing  in 
Saint  Hilda's  College,  which  is  open  tin^  to 
women  students  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
enrolled  in  Trinity  College.  See  also  ToROino, 
UuivBasiTY  OF. 

TRINITY  DOCTRINE,  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  triime  nature  of  God.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  nowhere  expressly 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  divine  nature  which  is  most 
strongly  insisted  on  throughout  the  Oid  Testa- 
ment is  the  unity  of  God  as  oj^iosed  to  po^the- 
ism,  and  by  the  names  by  wjiich  God  revealed 
faitnself  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii,  14,  15,  and  other 
passages)  it  is  implied  that  the  divine  nature 
IS  inscrutable  to  human  intelligence.  The  plural 
form  used  to  designate  the  Deity  in  the  account 
oi  the  creation,  and  many  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances or  expressions,  are,  however,  held 
as   implying,  if  not  teaching,  this  doctrine. 

In  the  New  Testament  it  is  evident  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature  is 
cleariy  and  copiously  taught.  In  the  Gospels 
Christ  himself  asserts  a  mysterious  union  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Father,  appropriates  to 
himself  by  an  evident  allusion  the  mysterious 
name  of  God  revealed  lo  Moses,  and  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  along  with  the  Father  as 
^rtaking  of  the  Mme  divine  nature  and  union. 
The  same  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  teaching  of 
John,  the  forerunner.  In  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  httn  the  Holy  Spirit  is  reijresented  as  de- 
scending visibly  upon  him  while  he  is  recog- 
nized by  an  audible  voice  from  the  Father,  and 
in  the  rite  of  baptism  instituted  by  Christ  the 
names  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  used 
as  the  joint  designation  of  the  divine  being.  The 
apostles  and  other  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Epistles  constantly  employ  this  form  both 
in  the  introductory  assertion  of  their  authority 
and  in  their  closing  benedictions. 

Among  the  detiiiitions  which  resulted  from 
the  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
is  senerally  accepted  by  orthodox  Christians, 
fairly  claims  the  merit  of  the  fullest  harmony 
and  most  comprehensive  consistency  with  the 
various  statements  of  Scripture.  It  is  that  there 
are  in  the  Godhead  three  persons,  one  in  sub- 
Stance,  coctcrnal,  equal  in  power,  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  only,  however, 
after  a  severe  and  protracted  conilcct  that  this 
definition  came  (o  be  generally  accepted,  and  as 
soon  as  the  definition  proceeds  one  step  further 


a  wide  schism  again  separates  the  Church.  The 
Eastern  Church  holds  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father;  the  Western,  through- 
out all  its  divisions,  adopting  the  amended  form 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  holds  that  be  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  three  creeds 
commonly  called  the  Apostles',  the  Athanastan 
and  the  Nicene,  all  contain  the  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Church, 
while  on  the  point  of  difference  the  Athaoasian 
and  the  commonly  known  form  of  the  Nicene 
express  the  faith  of  the  Western  Church.  The 
word  "Trinity"  is  not  in  Scripture.  The  term 
persons  is  not  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Trin- 
ity, but  something  analogous  to  the  conception 
of  personality  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  apos- ' 
tolical  arguments  of  ihe  epistles.  See  Akian- 
ism;  Nic«,  The  Councils  of;  Nicene  Creed; 
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TRINITY  HALL,  an  EngUsh  college  at 
Cambridge,  founded  in  1350  tqr  William  Bate- 
man,  bishop  of  Norwich.  It  continues  to  be  the 
legal  college  of  the  university  under  the  new 
statutes  in  force  since  1882  and  presents  seven 
livings.  Consult  Maiden,  H.  R,  <Triuiu  Hall' 
(London  1902). 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  CorporaHon  of  the. 
An  old  English  religious  corporation  dating 
back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIiI  and  managed,i 
by  a  board  called  the  Elder  Brethren,  selected 
from  the  naval  and  the  merchant  service.  It 
now  controls  the  more  important  lighthouses, 
light-ships  and  fog  signals  on  the  English  Coast. 
Its  headquarters  are  in  London  and  its  specific 
duties  are  lighting  and  buoying  the  Thames 
and  adjacent  coast. 

TRINITY  RIVKR,  a  Texan  stream  flow- 
ing southeast  and  emptying  into  Galveston  Bay 
about  40  miles  north  of  the  dty  of  Galveston. 
It  is  formed  from  a  network  of  small  streams 
in  Montague,  Jack,  Denton,  Parker  and  Wise 
counties  and  freijuently  runs  dry  above  Dallas. 
It  is  over  500  miles  long. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY,  so  called  from  being 
set  aside  in  special  honor  of  the  Trinity.  It 
comes  directly  after  Whilsimday  and  was  estab- 
lished as  a  common  festival  by  decree  of  John 
XXII  who  died  1334. 

TRINODA  MECESSITAS,  a  triple  tax 
imposed  for  public  purposes  from  which  no 
lands,  whether  used  for  secular  or  religious 
pnrposes,  were  exempt  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
These  taxes  were  for  the  maintenance  of 
bridges  and  highways,  for  the  erection  and  keep- 
ing in  repair  of  fortresses  and  for  the  support 
of  the  king's  flaval  and  military  forces. 

TRINUCLEUS  (from  the  Latin  tres. 
three,  and  nwrf^wj,  little  nut).  A  irilobitic  genus 
of  the  middle  and  upper  Ordovidan  rocks.  The 
body  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length  and 
has  a  broad  horseshoe-shaped  head  shield.  The 
head  is  bordered  by  a  wide  pitted  margin;  the 
glabella  is  convex  and  consists  of  a  prominent 
median  and  two  less  elevated  lateral'  iobes. 
In  some  forms  the  young  were  provided  with 
simple  eyes.  The  thorax  had  six  segments  with 
narrow  axis. 

TRIO,  in  music,  a  composition  for  three 
voices  or  for  three  instruments.  In  a  specific 
sense  the  term  "trio"  is  used  to  indicate  a  mid- 
dle section  in  a  composition  and  derived  its 
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TRIONAL  — TRIPLB  ALLIANCE 


name  from  the  tbree-part  writing  in  this  mid- 
lUe  section  employed  by  the  old  composers. 

TRIONAL,  a  harmless  hypnotic,  best  ad- 
ministered in  hot  milk.  It  is  a  white  crysIalHne 
powder  prepared  by  the  action  of  methyl-elhyi 
ketone  upon  mercaptan  and  the  oxidation  of 
the  resuiiing  product  by  permanganate  of  polas- 
sinm.  It  melts  at  169°  F,.  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  but  sparingly  so  in  water, 

TRIPALMITIN,    See  Palmitin. 


TRIPHENYLMETHYL,  obviously  a  de- 
rivative of  the  radicle  methyl  which  cannot 
exist  independently.  This  remarkable  substance 
was  discovered  by  Gomberg  in  1901  and  may 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  melals  on  chloro- 
triphenylmeibane.  It  forms  a  colorless  crystal- 
line solid,  melting  ai  293*  F.  and  acts  as  a 
bighly-unsalurated  compound  which  when  dis- 
solved in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  conducts  tlte 

TRIPHYLITE.    See  Lithiophilhe. 

TRIPITAKA.     See  Pitaka. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE,  a  name  appUed  to 
various  intcrnalional  agreements,  ihe  earliest 
being  that  concluded  in  166S  between  England, 
Holland  and  Sweden,  with  the  object  of  op- 
posing the  advance  of  France,  Within  two 
years,  however,  Qiarles  II  of  England  siened 
a  treaty  with  the  French  king,  binding  him- 
self not  to  interfere  with  the  French  designs 
on  the  Netherlands. 

(2)  An  alliance  formed  in  1717  between 
England,  France  and  Holland,  guaranteeing  the 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrmit  referring  to 
the  English  Protestant  succession,  the  French 
succession  and  the  renunciation  by  Spain  of 
her  claims  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  was 
intended  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  alliance  of 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Spain,  and  by  the  adhesion 
of  Austria  became  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in 
1718. 

(3)  The  Triple  Alliance  (India)  was  formed 
between  the  Enclish,  the  Pcsnwa  and  the  Nizam 
in  1790  with  the  object  of  invading  the  do- 
minions of  Tippoo  Sahib  and  equally  sharing 
them  between  the  contracting  parlies. 

(4)  The  alliance  of  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  in  the  war  waged  against  Paraguay 
from  1865  to  1869, 

nt  Tripk 

..._   _..;  usually  intended  by  the   .. 

concluded  between  Austria- Hungary  and  the 
German  Empire  in  1S79,  to  which  Italy  became 
a  party  in  May  1882,  The  text  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  Auslria-Hungarj;  and  Ger- 
many—  which  is  not  subject  to  periodical  re- 
newal —  was  first  made  pubhc  on  3  Feb.  1883. 
That  between  Italy  and  Austria- Hungary  was 
never  made  public  until  1915,  after  Italy's  de- 
nunciation of  it  on  4  May  and  declaration  of 
war  against  her  former  ally,  Austria,  on  the 
23d.  The  preamble  of  the  treaty  between  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  of  1879  declared 
that  a  "sohd  alliance"  between  the  two  empires 
"can  threaten  no  one,  but  is  rather  calculated 
to  consolidate  European  peace  as  created  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin"  (of 
1878).  The  two  emperors,  therefore,  solemnly 
pronused  each  other  "never  to  give  an  aggres- 


sive tendency  whatever  to  their  purely  defenuvc 
agreement.' 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

"If,  contrarily  to  what  may  be  hoped  and 
conlrarily  to  the  sincere  wishes  of  the  two  hi^ 
contracting  parties,  one  of  the  two  Empires 
were  to  be  attacked  by  Russia,  the  two  hi^ 
contracting  parties  are  bound  to  lend  each 
other  reciprocal  aid  with  the  whole  of  their  im- 
perial military  power,  and,  subsequently,  to 
conclude  no  peace  except  conjointly  and  in 
agreement* 

Article  II  declares  that: 

*If  one  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  to  be  attacked  by  another  Power,  the  other 
high  contracting  party  binds  itself  by  the 
present  act,  not  onl^  not  to  uphold  the  ag- 
gressor against  its  high  ally,  but  at  the  least, 
to  observe  a  benevolent  neutrally  with  regard 
to  the  contracting  party  aforesaid* 

'If,  however,  in  the  case  previously  men- 
tioned, the  Power  attacking  were  to  be  upheld 
by  Russia,  whether  by  way  of  active  cooperation 
or  by  military  measures  that  should  threaten 
the  Power  attacked,  then  the  obligation  of 
reciprocal  assistance  with  entire  military  forces 
—  obligation  stipulated  in  Article  I  of  this 
Treaty  —  would  immediately  become  executory, 
and  the  military  operations  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  would  also,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  conducted  jointly  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace." 

Ex-Chancellor  Prince  von  Bulow  in  his  book 
on  'Imperial  Germany'  thus  describes  the  pur- 
pose and  results  of  the  alliance:  *It  was  neither 
the  desire  of  conquest  nor  unsatist^ed  ambition 
that  brou^t  the  states  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
together  and  keeps  them  united.  The  three 
mid-European  states  are  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  firm  resolve  to  maintain  the  existing 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  should  a 
forcible  change  be  attempted,  to  prevent  it  if 
need  be  by  force.  The  united  strength  of  mid- 
dle Europe  stands  in  the  path  of  any  revolu- 
tion—  any  European  policy  which  might  elect 
lo  follow  the  courses  pursued  by  Louis  XIV 
or  Napoleon  I.  This  alliance  is  like  a  mighty 
fortification   dividing  the  continent  in  two, 

"The  founders  of  the  Triple  Alliance  inten- 
tionally created  a  guarantee  of  peace.  They 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  for 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Triple  Alliance  bas 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years  warded  off  the  rising  danger  of  war.* 
He  concludes  with  the  observation  that  ^The 
Triple  Alliance  as  a  ^arantee  of  peace  has 
proved  its  worth  for  thirty  years  and  this  justi- 
fies our  hopes.* 

This  defense  of  the  Alliance  was  written 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Euro- 
pean War  since  which  time  Italy  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  it.  Italy's  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Alliance  was  from  the  first 
pecuHar,  if  rot  unnatural,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  she  joined  it  with  more  or  less  misgiving  if 
not  reluctance,  largely  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  pique  at  the  acquisition  of  Tunis  ty  France, 
That  she  should  have  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Austria  which  execised  dominion  over 
nearly  a  million  ItaHans  occupying  considerable 
territories  to  which  Italy  had  never  ceased  to 
lay  claifn  and  which  she  still  hoped  eventually 
lo  recover  can  only  be  explained  by  the  Ital- 
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tan  suspicion  of  the  dedgns  of  Great  Brilain 
and  France  in  ihe  Mediterraaean  region.  The 
alliance  by  its  very  nature,  therefore,  con- 
UuQcd  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  The 
national  aspiration  for  *ltalia  Irredenta"  con- 
tinued to  be  a  source  of  irritation  between 
Atulria  and  her  neighboring  ally<  and  as  time 
passed  the  ties  whidi  bound  them  began  to 
suav-  The  firet  shock  came  in  1908  on  ac- 
count of  the  annexation  by  Austria  of  Bosnia 
and  Henegovina,  an  act  which  greatly  irritated 
the  Italians  who  regarded  with  regret  if  not 
fear  the  extension  of  Austrian  power  and 
influence  in  the  Balkans.  The  weakness  of 
the  bond  had  already  been  revealed  to  the 
world  in  190iS  at  the  Algeciras  Conference, 
when  Italy  broke  awaj[  from  her  allies  and 
acted  with  Great  Britain  and  France  against 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Furthermore, 
Italy's  war  against  Turkey  in  1911  and  1912 
and  her  subsequent  annexation  of  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  was  regarded  by  Germany,  Turkey's 
protector,  with  regret,  for  Turkey  in  effect 
was  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  member 
of  the  alliance.  Germany  had  been  compelled 
to  stand  by  and  see  her  Ottoman  protege 
stripped  of  her  possessions  by  an  ally  which 
refused  to  consult  Germany  or  consider  her  sug- 
gestions. This  action  of  Italy  still  further  re- 
vealed how  loosely  she  was  bound  to  her  allies 
and  particularly  her  independence  of  Germany 
in  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  policy.  The  al- 
liance was  again  weakened  by  the  outcome  of 
the  Balkan  wars'.  Although  Austria  and  Italy 
had  acted  together  in  thwarting  Serbia's  aspira- 
tions for  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatit^  in  creating 
Albania  an  independent  state  under  international 
supervision,  the  seeds  of  future  discord  between 
Austria  and  Italy  were  sown,  since  it  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  diplomatic  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  for  control  of  the  newly-es- 
tablished stale. 

On  8  Dec.  1912  it  was  announced  from 
Vienna  that  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  re- 
newed ''without  any  change."  The  announce- 
ment created  a  mild  surprise  in  other  couutries; 
in  Austria  itself  it  caused  a  paiyc  on  the  Bourse 
and  a  run  on  the  savings  banks  in  Galicia.  The 
last  lime  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  was  in 
1902  for  12  years,  and  would  consequently  not 
have  expired  till  May  or  June  1914.  Conflicting 
reports  stated  that  the  renewal  was  for  12 
years  or  two  terms  of  six  years;  also  seven 
years.  The  Austrian  press  dwelt  on  the  pacific 
character  of  the  alliance  and  declared  the  re- 
newal  as  "a  clear  hint  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern.' It  was  recalled  that  Bismarck  had  pub- 
lished the  terms  of  the  treaty  in  I88B  at  a 
moment  when  Austro -Russian  relations  were 
strained.  Italy,  it  was  known,  had  two  treaties, 
one  with  each  of  the  other  two  contracting  par- 
ties. In  1912,  also,  an  attitude  of  growing  op- 
position was  manifesting  itself  in  Italy  against 
Austro- Hungarian  action  wilh  regard  to  Serbia. 
In.  German  naval  circles  efforts  were  made  to 
give  the  alliance  a  definite  significance  for 
naval  as  well  as  for  military  defense,  in  the 
sense  of  binding  Germany's  partners  to  pro- 
vide naval  "compensations'  for  the  increased 
military  expenditure  of  Germany  in  order  that 
the  naval  power  of  the  Triple  Entente  (q.v.) 
might  have  to  be  strengthened  in  the  Mediler- 
rp.nean  and  so,  perhaps,  be  weakened  in  the 
North  Sea.  A  more  drastic  attitude  was  adopted 


by  a  general  officer  writing  in  Qie  Zeit,  a  Ger- 
man diplomatic  organ  (8  Dec  1912).  He  argued 
that  Russian  boldness  had  its  root  in  the  'in- 
famous alliance*  with  France,  and  the  situa- 
tion could  only  be  saved  if  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  adopted  the  formula  that  Russia 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mobilize,  ^d  that  the 
Alliance  roust  fall  immediately  upon  France 
and  crush  her  before  Russia  could  intervene. 
One  victory  on  French  soil,  he  stated,  would 
cure  Russia  of  her  fondness  for  the  French 
alliance.  The  paper  editorially  declared  that 
these  ideas  prevailed  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  corps  of  officers.  In  any 
case,  it  was  evident  that  the  renewal  of  the 
alliance  "without  chaise'  left  the  de  facto  situa- 
tion in  Europe  unaltered.  Already  in  1902  U. 
Delcass&  then  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, inlormed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  Italian  government  had  given  the  assurance 
to  France  that  'the  policy  of  Italy  as  result- 
ing from  her  alhances  was  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  directed  against  France"  and  chat  'in 
no  case  and  in  no  form  can  Italy  become  either 
the  instrtunent  or  the  auxiliary  of  aggression 
against  this  country"  (3  July).  This  inspired 
prophecy  was  destined  to  be  verified  12  years 
later  in  the  European  War,  when  Italy  refused 
to  join  her  alKcs  against  France  and,  in  1915, 
threw  her  weight  on  the  side  of  the  Entente 
Powers.  Italy  now  saw  an  opponuuit^  to 
realiie  her  irredentist  aspirations  to*  joining 
in  the  war  against  Austria. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1S82  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria-Hungary,  by  which 
treaty  Italy  became  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  Italy  bound  herself  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  come  to  the  aid  of  her  allies 
in  case  they  should  find  themselves  in  war 
with  another  power  or  powers.  Article  III  of 
this  treaty  reads  as  follows :  *If  one  or  two 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  should  be  at- 
tacked without  direct  provocation  on  their  part, 
and  be  engaged  in  war  with  two  or  several  great 
powers  not  signatory  to  this  treaty,  the  Casiu 
faderis  shall  apply  simultaneously  to  all  the 
High  Contracting  Parties."  Article  IV  de- 
clares that : 

"In  the  event  that  a  Great  Power  not  signa- 
tory to  this  Treaty  should  menace  the  safety 
of  the  States  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parlies,  and  that  the  menaced  Party  should  be 
forced  to  make  war  on  the  Power,  the  two 
others  bind  themselves  to  observe  toward  their 
ally  a  benevolent  neutrality.  Each  one  of  them 
in  that  case  reserves  lo  herself  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  war,  if  she  should  consider 
it  appropriate  to  make  common  cause  with  her 

During  Ihe  negotiations  preceding  Italy's 
entrance  into  the  war  in  1915  the  Italian  govern- 
ment contended  that  Ihese  stipulations  bound 
Italy  to  come  to  the  aid  of  her  allies  only  in 
the  case  of  a  defensive  war.  Regarding  her 
allies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  war  of  1914  she 
did  not  consider,  therefore,  that  a  casus  fcederis 
existed.    Moreover  the  Italian  government  eora- 

Elained  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
ad  violated  article  VII  of  the  treaty  of  I8S 
by  failing  to  communicate  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment  the   terms  of   the   Austro-Hunganan  de- 
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Hungarian  government  thai  the  note  to  Serbia 
had  not  been  communicated  (o  the  German  gov- 
ernment, that  Germany  had  not  been  consultEd 
regarding  Austria's  relations  with  Serbia  and 
that  the  Itahan  government  had  been  assured 
that  Austria- Hungary  had  no  designs  of  con- 
quest in  Serbia,  was  not  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory. After  protracted  negotiations  between 
Italy  and  Austria- Hungary,  in  which  the  Italian 
government  demanded  the  cession  of  certain 
Austrian  territories  to  Italy  which  Austria  at 
first  refused,  but  afterward  partially  agreed  to 
but  not  to  take  effect  till  after  the  war,  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  May  1915  declared  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
failure  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  government 
to  acquaint  the  Italian  government  with  the 
terms  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  In  a  note 
handed  by  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Vienna 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  former  referred  to  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance as  having  been  entered  into  as  a  guarantee 
of  peace  and  defense,  the  observance  of  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
common  and  effective  action.  •Austria-Hun- 
gary," the  note  went  on  to  declare,  "in  ignoring 
the  obligations  existing  under  the  treaty,  pro- 
foundly disturbed  the  slatvs  guo  in  the  Balkans 
and  created  a  situation  from  which  she  alone 
was  destined  to  profit  to  the  disadvantage  of 
interests  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  her 
ally  had  many  times  affirmed  and  proclaimed. 
So  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,—  not  only  justified  the  re- 
fusal of  Italy  to  place  herself  on  the  side  of 
her  allies  in  a  war  provoked  without  her  knowl- 
edge, but  at  the  same  time  deprived  the  alli- 
ance of  its  essential  meaning  and  of  its  reason 
for  existing."     See  Italy  and  the  War;  Aus- 

T«IA-HUNCARY  AND  THE  WaR  ;  WAR,  EUROPEAN: 

Historical  Introdoction  ;  Diplomatic  His 


"Imperial  Germany'  (New  York  1914)  ;  Cool- 
Idge,  A.  C,  'The  Origins  ot  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance' (New  York  1917);  Fullerton.  W.  M., 
'Problems  of  Power'  (London  1914) ;  Stowcll, 
<The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War'  (New  York 
1915)  ;  Italian  Green  Book  and  Austrian  Red 
Book  (1915)  containing  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Triple  Alliance;  'Current  History'  (New  York, 
June  1915). 

James  W.  Garner, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of 
Illinois. 
TRIPLE  ENTENTE,  The.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  international  law  and  diplomacy  the 
term  'Triple  Entente"  has  reference  to  an  un- 
derstanding embodied  in  certain  formal  con- 
ventions and  diplomatic  conversations  between 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia.  It  differs 
from  the  forraci  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.)  between 
Germany,  Austria -Hungary  and  Italy  in  that 
the  parlies  to  the  latter  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves by  a  common  treaty  to  act  together  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  preservation  of  the  European  peace,  and 
that  in  certain  contingencies  each  would  lend 
its  armed  support  to  its  allies  in  case  of  war. 
The  Triple  Entente  had  less  of  the  character 
of  a  formal  alliance,  ll  did  not  rest  upon  a 
common   treaty  between   the   three   parlies,   by 


the  stipulations  of  which  each  pledged  itself 
10  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  other  in  case 
of  war,  but  upon  a  series  of  treaties  and  un- 
dersiandings  between  France  and  Russia,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  their  vari- 
ous differences  were  settled  and  by  which  they 
agreed  to  act  together  in  the  future  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  common  interests  and  that 
in  certain  eventualities  th«  would  come  to  eadi 
other's  assistance  with  their  naval  forces  in 
defense   of   those   interests. 

Like  the  Triple  Alliance,  however,  the  Triple 
Entente  evolved  out  of  a  dual  agreement, 
namely,  the  diplomatic  understanding  between 
France  and  Russia  concluded  in  1891.  The  text 
of  the  document  embodying  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  had  never  been  made  public,  but  its 
purpose  as  announced  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Eiirope. 
In  the  following  year  the  Russo-French  under- 
standing was  strengthened  by  the  conclusion 
between  the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
of  a  'military  convention,"  providing  for  the 
joint  co-operation  ot  their  armed  forces  against 
a  common  enemy,  and  in  1894  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  (the 
"Duplice"  or  "Dual  Alliance")  between  the  two 
governments.  The  texts  of  both  these  two 
fast-mentioned  agreements  and  even  their  exact 
dales  have  likewise  been  kept  secret,  but  in 
August  1897,  during  an  exchange  of  toasts  be- 
Iween  the  Tsar  of  Russia  and  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  the  existence  of  the  alli- 
ance, though  not  its  terms,  was  publicly  an- 
nounced and  proclaimed.  This  understanding 
with  Russia  was  no  doubt  entered  into  at  the 
instance  ot  France  as  an  offset  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  between  Germany,  An  stria -Hungary 
and  Italy.  The  idea  of  revanche  a^inst  Ger- 
many for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorrame  had  by 
no  means  been  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
now  that  France  had  been  encircled  by  a  groi^i 
of  powers  including  her  old  enemy,  Germany, 
bound  by  a  Ireatj;  of  alliance,  she  turned  her 
eyes  toward  Russia,  who  had  her  own  griev- 
ances against  Germany,  and  between  whom  and 
France  strong  economic  bonds  were  being  cre- 
ated through  huge  investments  of  French  capital 
in  the  Muscovite  Empire  and  through  enor- 
mous loans  to  the  Russian  government  by 
French  capitalists.  These  advances  were  cor- 
dially received  by  Russia  and  thus  the  alliance 
was  easily  concluded. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was 
now  followed  bv  a  rapprochement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a  century  tradi- 
tional enemies  of  each  other  in  Europe,  Africa 
and  America.  For  a  long  time  Great  Britain, 
secure  in  the  protection  of  her  fleet,  and  geo- 
graphically separated  from  the  continent  by  the 
English  Channel,  had  [pursued  a  policy  of  "splen- 
did isolation,"  eschewing  international  alliances 
and  avoiding  intervention  in  the  disputes  of 
continental  Europe.  With  her  undisputed  mas- 
tery ot  the  sea  she  did  not  need  the  support 
of  allies  to  protect  her  interests  at  home  or 
in  her  colonial  dominions.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  policy  of  conscription  by  which  the  Ger- 
man army  was  eventually  made  the  most  power- 
ful  military  organization  in  the  world   and  in 
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En^illshiBen  believed  was  intended  to  destroy 
their  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the  British  policy 
of  'splendid  isolation*  was  abandoned  and 
Great  Britain  like  France  began  to  look  about 
for  continental  allies  aniinst  the  real  or  fancied 
designs  of  Germany.  The  Fashoda  incident  of 
1898  which  brought  France  and  Great  Britain 
to  the  verge  of  war  with  eadi  other  was  quickly 
forgotten  and  the  two  governments,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  power  which  thq"  regarded  as  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  which  had  strengthened  its 
position  by  alliances,  now  drew  together.  In 
1903  following  an  exchange  of  visits  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  stales  and  representatives  of 
both  Parliaments,  the  two  governments  entered 
into  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  by  which 
tb^  agreed  lo  settle  by  judicial  methods  all  dis- 
putes arising  in  the  future  between  them,  with 


K  closer  rapprochement  and  the  definite  settle- 
ment of  all  outstanding  disputes  between  the 
two  nations,  some  of  which  were  irritatii^  and 
of  long  duration.  This  rapprochetntnt  owed 
its  success  largely  to  the  iavoir  faire  of  King 
'  Edward  VII,  whose  admiration  for  French 
manners  and  French  culture  caused  bis  ad- 
vances to  be  favorably  received  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic.  The  skilful  diplomacy 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.  Del- 
casse  and  M.  Paul  Cambon  likewise  facilitated 
the  bringing  about  of  what  came  lo  be  known 
as  the  Entente  Cordiale.  By  a  "Declaration" 
dated  8  April  1904,  and  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty,  the  old  source  of  irritation  between  the 
two  countries  due  to  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  1882  was  removed.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  agreed  that  it  would  no  longer 
oppose  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  by  m- 
sisting  upon  a  time  limit  for  the  termination 
of  the  occupation,  in  return  for  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  promised  to  recogniie  the 
special  interests  of  France  in  Morocco,  particu- 
larly her  right  to  preserve  order  in  that  country 
and  to  provide  assistance,  economic,  financial 
and  military,  to  the  Moroccan  government  to 
enable  it  to  establish  the  necessary  reforms, 
subject  to  certain  treaty  rights  of  Great  Britain 
therein  and  subject  also  to  certain  interests 
which  Spain  by  virtue  of  her  geographical  posi- 
tion and  her  territorial  possessions  on  the 
Moorish  coast  had  in  the  country.  This  mutual 
engagement  was  to  be  binding  for  a  period  of 
30  years,  and  was  to  be  extended  at  five-year 
intervals  thereafter  imless  expressly  denounced 
by  one  of  the  parties  upon  one  year's  notice. 

In  the  same  year  the  century-old  conflict 
between  France  and  England  regarding  French 
treaty  rights  in  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of 
New  Foundland  were  amicably  settled  by  com- 
promise. 

Germany  regarded  the  agreement  of  1904 
by  which  France  was  given  a  free  hand  in  the 
commercial,  if  not  the  political,  exploitation  of 
Morocco  —  ail  agreement  as  to  which  Germany 
had  not  been  consulted  —  as  one  which  ignored 
her  own  rights  therein  and  threatened  her 
safety.  Following  the  sndden  and  somewhat 
dramatic  landing  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Tanker  on  31  March  1905  — an  incident  which 
was  intended  to  serve  notice  on  Great  Britain 
and  France  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to 
partilioii  the  territories  of   North  Africa  be- 


tween them  without  consulting  Germatty — a 
demand  was  made  by  Germany  that  the  whole 
question  should  be  submitted  to  a  conference 
of  the  powers  interested  The  conference  met 
at  Alpeciras  in  1906,  but  on  account  of  the 
defection  of  Italy  from  her  allies  (sec  Triple 
Aluancx)  and  Uie  lending  of  her  support  to 
England  and  France,'  the  resulting  agreement 
was  a  disappointment  if  not  a  humiliation  lo 
Germany,  for  it  practically  confirmed  the  rights 
claimed  by  France.  Germany  for  the  moment 
accepted  the  agreement  formulated  by  the  Al- 
geciras  Conference,  but  subsequently  claiming 
that  France  was  ignoring  the  principle  of  the 
"open  door"  in  Morocco  and  was  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  German  subjects  therein,  the 
German  government  sent  a  warship  (the  Pan- 
ther) to  Agadir  in  July  1911,  .ostensibly  to 
protect  German  interests  but  in '  reality,  as  it 
was  believed  in  England  and  France,  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression.  War  between  Germany 
and  France  for  some  weeks  hung  in  the  balance, 
but  It  was  averted  by  two  treaties  (November 
1911)  by  which  France  agreed  to  cede  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  Kongo  to  Germany,  in  re- 
turn for  which  Germany  promised  to  recogniie 
Morocco  as  a  French  protectorate  and  to  with- 
draw  from   further  opposition  to  French  c 


Cordiale  ripened  into  what  was  in  effect  an 
alliance  for  certain  mirposes  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  This  understanding  was 
embodied  in  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  then  British  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  M.  Paul  Cambon,  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  London,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  if  either  government  "had  grave   reason 


peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with  the 
Other  whether  both  governments  should  act  to- 
gether to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
peace,  and  if  so,  what  measures  they  would 
be  prepared  to  take  in  common.*  It  was  in 
pursnatice  of  this  tmderstanding,  of  which  M. 
Cambon  on  30  Jtily  1914,  when  the  German 
attack  on  France  was  imminent,  reminded  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  that  the  latter  on  the  2d  of 
August  1914,  informed  the  French  Ambassador 
that  he  was  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  to  give 
assurance  that  in  case  the  German  fleet  should 
come  into  the  channel  or  throufH*  the  North 
Sea  to  undertake  hostile  operations  against  the 
coasts  of  France,  the  British  fleet  would  give 
all  the  protection  within  its  powj^r. 

Finally,  in  1907.  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
between  whom  good  relations  were  temporarily 
Strained  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  on 
account  of  the  Dogger  bank  incident  and  both 
of  whom  had  become  rivals  in  Persia,  settled 
their  disputes  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
Entente  Cordiale  which  ripened  into  an  alliance 
in  1914.  The  Anglo-Russian  convention  of  that 
year,  Uke  that  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  eliminated  certain  long-standing  dis- 
putes regarding  their  spheres  of  influence  in 
the  Orient.  By  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
the  QOt^em  portion  of  Persia  was  declared 
to  be  within  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence, 
while  the  southern  part  was  similarly  assignea 
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to  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  a  naval 
convention  similar  to  that  between  France  snd 
Russia  was  concluded  between  the  two  nowers 
providing  for  the  joint  con^peration  of  their 
navies  in  certain  contingencies. 

Thus  as  a  result  of  these  several  conventions 
and  understandings  between  France  and  Russia ; 
between  England  and  France ;  and  between 
England  and  Russia,  the  Triple  Alliance  found 
itself  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  con- 


France  had  been  brought  about  and  when  Italy 
repudiated  the  Triple  Alliance  in  May  1915  and 
joined  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  in 
the  war  against  Austria- Hungary,  the  Triple 
Entente  became  a  quadruple  entente,  if  not  an 
alliance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  See 
also  Morocco;  Triple  ALLtAHce. 

Bibliographv, —  See  the  authorities  dted  in 
the  article  on  the  Trifle  Aluance. 

Jaues  W.  Garnes, 
Professor  of  PoHtieal  Science,  University  of 
Illinois. 

TRIPLER,    Charles  Eastnuui,   American 


pert   mechanician,   and   in    1871    constructed 

several  models  of  canal  boats  propelled  by  their 
own  motive  power.  In  1872  he  was  engaged 
on  a  naphtha  engine  to  be  used  in  launches,  its 
principle  being  the  recondensalion  of  naphtha  so 
that  it  could  be  used  over  and  over.  Experi- 
ments in  the  field  where  he  afterward  became 
distinguished  were  also  beg;un  at  this  time.  In 
the  early  part  of  1890  he  made  his  first  regen- 
erative coil,  and  he  shortly  discovered  principles 
hitherto  unutiliied  in  the  process  of  liquefying 
air.  About  1895  he  was  widely  advertised  as 
the  discoverer  of  liquid  air.  See  Liquefied  and 
Compressed  Gases, 

TRIPLET,  in  music,  a  combination  of 
three  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  two. 
They  are  joined  by  a  slur  and  distinguished  by 
having  the  figure  3  above  them. 

TRIPOD.  This  name,  signifying  generally 
any  three-legged  utensil,  came  to  be  applied  to  a  - 
bronie  altar  consisting  of  a  caldron  raised  on 
a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze.  Such  was  the 
akar  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  It  had  a  round  flat 
plate  on  the  top,  on  which  the  priestess  sat 
when  giving  responses.  Tripods  of  fine  work- 
manship and  of  precious  metal  were  placed  in 
later  times  as  votive  gifts  in  the  temples,  es- 
pecially those  of  Apollo  <q.v.). 

TRIPOLI,  North  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  situated  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Coast,  100  miles  from  the  boundary 
of  Tunis.  It  is  the  CEa  of  the  Phcenicians,  and 
lies  in  a  fertile  region,  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  with  its  domes  and  slender  minarets,  has 
a  pleasing  aspect.  It  is  a  clean  and  compara- 
tively wtll-built  city,  with  a  handsome  palace 
of  the  bey,  good  caravansaries,  public  baths, 
numerous  mosques  and  two  Christian  churches. 
It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  large  slave  trade 
but  now  there  are  manufactures  of  carpets  and 
cloths  and  a  considerable  caravan  trade  over 
Sahara.  The  exports  are  esparto,  barley,  ivory, 
skins,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.  The  imports  are 
mainly  from  Great  Britain,  being  foodstuffs, 
metals,  madiinery  and  hardware.     It  was  in 


Tripoli  Harbor  that  Lieut.  Siepben  Dccamr  in 
1804  recaptured  and  fired  the  United  Statei 
frigate  Philadelphia.  Pop.  of  the  town  about 
3O.iX)0;  of  the  district  (Tripolitania)   73,000. 


situated  along  the  Mediterranean  Coast  from 
Egypt  to  Tunis,  and  extending  inland  from  60 
to  600  miles  to  the  Libyan  Desert  and  French 
Sahara.  It  consists  of  Tripoli  proper,  the  semi- 
detached district  ot  Barca  or  Benghazi  in  the 
northeast  and  the  oasis  district  of  Fezzan  in 
the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the  S^ara, 
on  the  east  and  southeast  by  the  Libyan  Desert 
and  on  the  west  by  Tnnis.  The  total  area  of 
Tripoli  and  its  dependendes  is  about  406^000 
square  miles. 

Topograidiy.^- There  are  practically  n* 
harbors  of  any  imt>ortance  with  the  exception 
of  Tripoli,  the  capital  city,  as  the  coast  line 
stretches  for  over  700  miles  in  an  irregular  line 
and  is  almost  unbroken  by  protecting  headlands 
or  indented  wiA  bays.  The  eastern  half  forms 
the  Systis  Major  or  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  is  broken 
by  numerons  rocky  points,  which  are,  however, 
of  insufficient  size  to  form  harbors;  the  western 
half,  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or  Les- 
ser Syrtis,  east  to  Mesurata  Point,  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  greater  portion  of  the  interior,  even 
up  to  the  Mediterranean  shores,  is  a  desert 
country  consisting  of  sandy  plains  or  naked 
mountains  and  plateaus.  Two  mountain  ranges 
atretdi  from  west  to  east,  running  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  coast,  to  the  south  die  Suara  Moun- 
tains and  to  the  north  the  Gharian  Mountains, 
the  latter  about  20  miles  from  the  coast,  having 
a  width  of  from  12  to  IS  miles  and  consistiiw 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  rocks  and  isolated 
peaks.  In  the  southwestern  and  southern  parts 
of  Tripoli  proper  is  the  Hammada-el-Homra, 
an  interminable  stony  tableland  covering  about 
40,000  square  miles  and  about  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level,  south  of  which  is  the  Fezzan  depres- 
sion, in  the  oasis  of  which  dwell  tribes  nomi- 
nally subject  to  Tripoli,  but  practically  inde- 
pendent. The  eastern  part  of  the  country 
(Barca)  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the 
desert  in  the  south,  the  mountains  to  the  north 
being  a  continuation  of  the  two  ranges  in 
Tripoli  proper. 

FezzaiL —  This  section  of  the  country  cov- 
ers an  area  of  about  150,200  square  miles.  In 
the  northern  part  are  low  mountains  or  hills 
and  sandy  plains  and  a  few  fertile  valleys  are 
in  the  southern  part.  To  the  south,  especially 
in  the  district  surrounding  the  capital,  Muzruk, 
are  numerous  oases,  which  together  with  the 
Valley  of  Wady  Lajal,  form  the  most  fertile 
section  of  Fezzan,  com  and  dates  being  culti- 
vated in  large  quantities.  The  most  common 
animals  found  in  the  hills  arc  foxes,  jackals, 
gazelles,  the  ostrich,  vulture  and  falcon.  There 
are  no  streams  of  water  and  but  a  few  natural 
springs  and  stnall  lakes,  the  rainfall  being  very 
slight   and   with    long   periods   intervening. 

Barca. —  To  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  this  district,  which  is  about  500  miles  Ions 
by  400  miles  wide,'  is  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Cyrenaica,  which  encloses  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and 
which  is  separated  on  the  south  from  the  Libyan 
Desert  by  the  Aujila  depression,  a  remarkable 
chain  of  low-lying  oases.    South  of  this  depres- 
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sion  the  land  gradually  rises  to  a  heisjit  of  1,200 
fe«t  and  then  again  depresses  to  the  level  of  the 
desert  The  sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in 
the  east  and  north  are  well  cultivated  and  af- 
ford excellent  pasture. 

Climate— The  climate  is  dry  and  warm,  but 
healthful,  droughts  prevailing  from  May  to 
September  and  rains  from  November  to  March. 

Indnstrics.— In  the  hilly  districts  a  large 
pordon  of  the  land  is  left  for  grazing  purposes 
and  cattle-breeding  has  become  an  important 
branch  of  trade,  but  olives,  figs,  almonds  and 
other  fruifs  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  coast  re^on  in  the  extreme  west, 
particularly  the  distnct  of  Mesheea,  is  a  fertile 
fruit  and  cotton-raising  district,  the  chief  prod- 
tKrts  of  which  are  wheat,  barley  (the  chief  food 
of  the  people),  millet,  Indian  com,  poroeeran- 
ates,  lemons,  figs,  iuiubes,  afKicots,  plums, 
watermdoQs,  cotton,  silk;  totncco,  saHroii,  mad' 
der  and  castor-oil ;  while  from  the  interior 
comes  senna,  dates  and  galls.  Espuio-graM, 
barley  and  other  grains,  straw  mats,  earthen 
jars  and  other  manuiactnres,  beside  the  sur- 
plus products  of  the  date  snd  olive  plantations, 
are  exported  by  sea.  The  principal  articles 
manufactured  are  carpets,  cloaks,  etc,  sack- 
ing,  prepared   skins,  morocco   tealher,   earlhen- 


etc.     There   i 


)nsiderable    trade  by 


goods  south,  and  ivory,  ostrich  featliers,  ruober 
Mid  gold  north.  The  total  value  of  the  com- 
merce is  about  $7,000000  annually. 

Government  and  Population.—  Tripoli, 
which  was  until  1912  under  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  sultan  of  Turkey,  was  then  annexed  by  Italy 
and  divided  into  two  indejiendent  districts, 
Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica,  with  tiieir  respective 
capitals  at  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  but  in 
1915  they  were  merged  in  one  province 
and  is  ruled  by  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  There  are  courts  of  first  and  sec- 
ond instance  and  appeal.  The  revenlies  of  the 
country  are  raised  by  direct  tribute  from  the 
Arabs  and  district  govcniors.  a  land  tax,  a 
tax  on  Jews  and  merchants  and  on  export  and 
mport  duties.  The  religion  is  Mohammedan- 
sm  and  while  Arabic  is  generally  spoken,  Italian 
s  the  ofScial  language.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Berber,  but  Jews  are  numerous,  especi- 
ally on  the  coast.  Moors  in  the  towns  and 
nomadic  Bedouins  in  the  country.  The  popu- 
lation of  TripoU,  including  the  dependencies, 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  800,000 
to  1,300,000.  The  town  of  Tripoli  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  30A>0;  Benghaii  of  35.000. 
Railways  are  under  construction,  oyer  300  kilo- 
meters having  been  laid. 

HiBtory,—  In  ancient  times  Tripoli  belonged 
successively  to  Carthage,  Numidia  and  Rome. 
Later  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals 
and  Greeks.  It  was  captured  in  644  by  the 
Arabs,  who  turned  the  state  religion  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Mohammedanism.  The  city  of  Tripoli 
was  captured  in  1510  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
and  from  1530  to  1551  was  under  the  control  of 
the  Knirfits  of  Saint  John.  In  1551  Tripoli  be- 
came a  Turitjsh  province,  then  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  remained  a  nest  of  pirates  until 
in  1835  Ttiricey  reasserted  its  authority  and  re- 
dticed  what  had  been  known  as  one  of  the 
*Barbary  States'*  to. a  vilayet. 

As  a  piratical  stronghold  Tripoli  became  in- 
volved   with    various    European    nations    and 


finally  with  the  United  States.  Both  England 
and  France  sent  expeditions  against  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  after  numer- 
ous tributes  and  ransoms  to  insure  peace  had 
been  paid  by  the  United  States  to  the  'Barbary 
States'  as  a  whole,  a  treaty  with  Tripoli  was 
concluded  in  1796  for  peace  without  ransom. 
The  pasha,  however,  inside  of  four  years  broke 
the  treaty,  demandinc  $225,000  and  $25,000  an- 
nually, and  on  refusal  of  payment  declared  war 
14  May  ISOl.  An  American  squadron  under 
Commodore  Dale  blockaded  the  harbor  of  Trip- 
oli and  under  Commodore  Preble  (1803-04) 
bombarded  the  port  five  times.  The  city  of 
Derme,  in  Barca,  was  also  captured  by  (leneral 
Eaton.    Fearing  further  bombardment  from  the 

auadron  and  disaster  by  land,  as  well  as  dis- 
ecdon  and  insurrection  among  his  own  troops, 
the  pasha  st^ed  a  treaty  of  peace  on  3  June 
1805.  In  1815  Decatur  forced  the  pasha  to  re- 
lease all  ships  and  prisoners  of  whatever  nation 
which  he  had  seized  and  also  to  ^ay  all  indem- 
nities on  ^n  of  having  the  city  destroyed. 
Since  that  ume  several  rebellions  have  occurred, 
the  most  notable  taking  place  in  1842  and  1844, 
but  all  have  been  successfully  suppressed  by 
the  Turkish  government.  In  September  1911 
war  broke  out  between  Italy  and  Turkey  and 
an  Italian  army  of  invasion  occupied  the  coun- 
try. On  5  November  Italy  decreed  its  annex- 
ation; but  the  struggle  continued  until  18  OcL 
1912,  when  by  the  Treaty  of  Ouchy,  Turkey  con- 
sented to  abrogate  her  sovereignty  and  the  an- 
nexation has  been  recognized  by  the  great 
powers.  See  Baxbarv  ;  Basbary  Powers, 
United  States  Treaties  and  Wars  with  the; 
Barca;  Fezzam;  Tuhko-Itallan  War. 

TRIPOLI,  TRIPOLIS,  or  TARABU- 
LUS,  Syria,  Asiatic  Tuikey,  a  town  in  the 
vilayet  of  Beirut,  about  40  miles  uorth-north- 
easi  of  the  city  of  Beirut  aud  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  EI-Mina,  its  port  of  entry.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  Mount  Lebanon 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kadisha.  The  ancient 
town  was  situated  on  a  triangular  promontory 
jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  for 
several  centuries  continued  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion. Earthquakes  destroyed  a  greater  portion 
of  the  town  in  450  and  again  in  550;  in  638 
it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens;  it  became  an 
important  stronghold  at  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  in  1108  was  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders, after  having  successfully  withstood  a 
siege  tasting  several  years.  At  that  time  a  targe 
and  valuable  Ubrary  was  burned.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Egyptian  sultan,  Kalatm,  in 
1289,  but  soon  afterward  the  town  was  rebuilt 
on  its  present  site  and  now  enjoys  considerable 
prosperity.  In  May  1864  the  government  pow- 
der magazine  exploded,  destroying  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  town  and  300  or  400  lives.  Among 
the  buildings  are  a  custom-house,  foreign  con- 
sulates, churches,  a  synagogue,  several  mosques, 
an  American  mission  station  and  girls'  school, 
an  orphanage  and  girls'  home  of  the  French 
Sisters  of  Charity,  a  monastery,  and  an  old 
castle  standing  on  an  adjacent  height.  The 
main  source  of  income  is  derived  from  the 
export  of  raw  silk,  sponges,  ivoiy,  sugarcane, 
olive-oil,  cotton,  wool,  ostrich  feathers,  tobacco, 
galls,  cochineal,  soap,  etc.  Pop.  about  30,000, 
mosdy  Mussulmans. 
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TRIPOLI  —  TRISSINO 


TRIPOLI,  a  porous,  siljcions  rock,  prob- 
^ly  formed  by  the  weathering  and  leaching 
of  chert  beds.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  Mis- 
souri, southern  Illinois  and  western  Tennessee. 
Tte  tripoli  usually  consists  of  aver  96  per  cent 
of  silica  (SiOi).  Large  blocks  are  used  for 
filter  stones.  The  finer  material  is  ground  into 
tripoli  flour,  used  iargelv  in  scouring  and  pol- 
ishing preparations.  The  term  tripoli  is  in- 
correctly used  for  tripolite  (q.v.)  or  diaio- 
maceous  earth. 

TRIPOLI  AND  INFUSORIAL  EARTH. 
See  Mineral  Production  of  the  Unfixd 
States. 

TRIPOLITAN  WAR,  in  American  his- 
torj-,  the  name  applied  to  a  war  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Tripoli  in  1801-05.  It  was 
caused  bj^  the  refusal  of  the  United  Stales  to 
increase  its  payment  for  immunity  from  th6 
depredations  of  the  TripoHtan  corsairs.  After 
several  engagements  peace  was  concluded  4 
June  1805. 

TRIPOLITE,  a  name  applied  to  a  silicious 
0O7e  composed  chiefly  of  silicious  shells  of 
diatoms  and  hence  oilen  called  diatomaceous 
earth  or  wrongly  infusorial  earth.  It  resembles 
day  or  chalk,  but  is  a  little  harsh  between  the 
fingers  and  scratches  glass.  It  often  forms  thick 
deposits  below  peat  swamps.  In  the  Miocene 
beds  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  a  more  or  less  im- 
pure diatomaceous  deposit  over  200  feel  in 
thickness.  Not  to  be  confused  with  tripoli. 
See  Tertiary;  Diatoms. 

"TRIPOS,  a  term  applied  in  CambridKe  Uni- 
versity, England,  to  the  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates for  honors  in  the  final  examinations  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  university ;  also 
the  honor  examination.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
for  honors  formerly  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool 
(tripod  or  iripos)  during  his  disputation  with 
tile  professor. 

TRIPP,  Bartlett,  American  diplomatist:  b. 
Harmony,  Me.,  IS  July  1842.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  WaterviUe  College  (now  Colby  Uni- 
versity) in  1861  and  completed  a  law  course  at 
Albany  in  1866.  He  practised  first  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  iut  in  the  sprmg  of  1869  removed  to 
Yankton,  Dak.  In  1877  he  served  or  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  Dakota  and  was  president  of  the  first  con- 
vention that  drafted  a  constitution  for  the  new 
State  of  South  Dakota.  During  1885-89  he  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Territory  and  in  1893  was 
appointed  United  States  Minister  to  Austria. 
Returning  from  his  diplomatic  post  ir  1897,  be 
was,  two  years  later,  appointed  chairman  of  the 
commission  having  in  charge  the  settlement  of 
complications  arising  between  England,  Ger- 
many and  America  over  the  affairs  of  Samoaj 

TRIPTOLEMUS,  trip-t61'*-miis,  in  the 
Greek  myth,  the  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Attica, 
and  of  Metaneira.  The  f(oddess  Ceres  loved 
him  and  wished  to  make  him  immortal,  but  was 
prevented  through  the  meddling  curiosity  of  his 
mother.  She,  however,  taught  him  plowing 
and  agriculture  and  instructed  him  how  to  sow 
com  and  make  bread.  She  also  ^ave  him  her 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  in  which  he 
traveled  over  the  earth  and  distributed  com 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
hero  of   the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  founder 


of  the  Thesmophorian  celebration.  In  the  At- 
tic Eleusinian  fable  he  is  represented  as  the 
judge  of  the  dead. 

TRIPTYCH,  trtp'tik,  in  art,  a  picture,  carv- 
ing or  other  rej)resentation  in  three  compart- 
ments side  by  side ;  most  frequently  such  as  is 
used  for  an  altar-piece.  The  central  picture  is 
usually  complete  ia  itself  and  the  designs  on 
either  side  smaller. 

TRIREME,  in  datiical  antiquity,  a  large 
galley  or  war-vessel  with  three  benches  or  banks 
of  oars  on  a  side,  a  common  class  of  warship 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthagibians,  etc 
The  trireme  was  usually  provided  with  a  lar^e 
si^uare  sail,  which  could  be  raised  during  a  fair 
wind  to  relieve  the  rowers,  but  was  not  em- 
ployed in  action. 

TRISACRAHENTAKIAN,  a  name  giveti 
to  those  Lutherans  and  odier  Protestants  who 
maintained  that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism,  tiie 
Lord's  Supper  and  Penance  were  necessary  to 
salvation.  This  opinion  was  held  by  some  Lu- 
therans at  Leipzig  and  was  advocated  in  Eng* 
land  in  the  'Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,* 
published  in  1536. 

TRISAGION.    See  Doxouacy. 

TRISECTION  OF  AN  ANGLE  (from 
Lat  treseclus,  cut  in  three  parts),  a  famous 
problem  in  mathematics.  It  was  first  investi- 
gated by  the  Sophists  and  Hippias  of  this  school 
invented   the  quadratrix  by  whidi  any  angle 


may  be  trisected.  In  the  ti| 
quadrant  of  a  circle.  BG 
quadratnx    and    the 


let  BD  be  the 

he   arc   of    the 
involve    the 


=  .^rji-.     Then  by  dividing  B  A  into 


Herues    Tkis- 


the  same  ratio. 

TRISMEGISTUS. 

MECISTDS. 

TRISMUS  NASCENTIUM  (Lat.,  lock- 
jaw of  the  newborn),  a  form  of  lockjaw,  usu- 
ally fatal,  occurring  in  children  a  few  days  after 
birth.    See  Tetanus. 

TRISSINO,  Giovanni  Giorgio,  jo-van'ne 
jdr'jo  tres-se'no,  Italian  author:  b.  Viccnia,  18 
June  1478:  d.  Rome,  8  Dec.  1550.  He  studied 
the  Greek  language  under  Chalcondyias  and  be- 
came also  a  graceful  Latin  and  Italian  writer. 
At  a  mature  age  he  was  employed  by  Popes 
Leo  X  and  Clement  VII  upon  several  diplo- 
matic missions.  He  wrote  'Sofonisba,'  the 
first  Italian  regular  tragedy;  'L'ltalia  Liberata 
dai  Goti,'  an  epic  in  blank  verse;  and  'La 
Poetica,*  a  treatise  on  poetical  art.  To  'tis 
suggestion  is  attributed  the  present  method  of 
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writing  the  v  aad  i  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
diffcrcni  from  the  u  and  i  with  which  th«y 
were  before  confounded  He  also  endeavored 
to  introduce  distinct  signs  for  the  different 
sounds  of  o  and  e. 

TRIST,  Nicholu  Philip,  American  lawyer 
and  diplomatist:  b.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  1800; 
d.  i8?4.  He  studied  at  West  Point  but  left  the 
Military  Academy  without  graduatine;  stndied 
law  with  Thomas  Jefferson;  in  1824  took  a 
clerkrfiif-  in  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  in  1829  became  private  secretary  to 
President  Jackson.  He  was  consul  at  Havana 
■It  1834-36  and  in  1845  was  made  chief  clerk  in 
the  Department  of  State.  On  15  April  1847 
President  Polk  appointed  him  special  agent  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Mexico,  American  suc- 
cesses having  practically  determined  the  result  of 
the  war  with  tnat  country.  (See  Mexican  War, 
The),  a  quarrel  with  General  Scott  hindered 
the  performance  of  his  mission  and  his  efforts 
were  unavailing  until  the  new  government  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Santa  Ana,  Meanwhile  Trist's 
commission  had  bem  canceled;  but  having  be- 
come reconciled  with  Scott  he  followed  his 
counsel  and  continued  the  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- Hidalgo 
(q.v.). 

TRISTAN,  TRISTRAM  or  THISTREM. 
the  central  figure  of  a  circle  of  Celtic  myths, 
which  with  modifications  subsequently  appeared 
in  all  European  literatures.  See  Ast 
RouAMCEs;  MOHTE  d" Arthur;  Tristan. 

TRISTAN,  a  courtly  epic  written  by  the 
Middle  High  GenDJUi  poet  Gottfried  von  Stras- 
burg  about  1210.     Like  most  courtly  German 


epics  it  is  a  free  tendering  of  a  French  source, 
in  this  case  that  of  the  trottvire  Thomas  of 
Brittany,  the  master  of  the  aventiur*,  as  Gott- 
fried calls  him.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  pair  of 
nnfortunate  lovers,  Tristan  and  Jsolt,  who  are 
constrained  by  a  love  potion  to  love  one  an- 
other against  their  will.  'Tristan*  belongs  to 
the  Bretonic  cycle  of  sagas  and  reflects  the 
struggles  between  the  Bretons  of  Cornwall  and 
the  vildng  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  earlieM 
version  is  that  of  the  Norman  minstrel  Bero^ 
which  was  translated  into  German  by  Eilfaart 
von  Oberge  about  1170:  Gottfried  knew  this 
version  but  considered  that  of  Thomas  to  be 
mare  accurate.  This  version  of  Thomas  ap- 
pears also  in  the  form  of  a  Norwegian  prose 
saga  about  1226  and  of  an  English  poem,  'Sir 
Tristrem,'  about  1300. 

As  Gottfried  teUs  the  story,  Tristan  was 
the  child  of  Riwalin  of  Parmeme  and  Blanche- 
fluer,  sister  of  King  Marie  of  Cornwall.  His 
parents  died  early,  his  mother  in  giving  him 
birth,  and  be  was  brou^t  up  by  a  faithful 
vassal  named  Rual,  who  tau^i  him  many 
languages  and  trained  him  in  all  kni^tly  arts. 
Wben  the  lad  was  15  he  was  abducted  by  Nor- 
wegian traders  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  he  was  taken  to  his  uncle's 
court,  althoiu^  neither  was  aware  of  the  re- 
larionship.  Here  he  soon  became  a  favorite 
and  was  made  a  kni^t  Later  he  fatally 
wounded  tlie  giant  Morolt,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  king  of  Ireland  to  collect  tribute  long 
overdue.  A  splinter  of  Tristan's  sword  re- 
mained in  Morolt's  skull.  Tristan  himself  wag 
wounded,  and,  as  bis  wound  would  not  yield 


minstrel 

to  the  court  of  Queen  Isolt  of  Ireland,  who 
was  famous  for  her  healing  arts,  but  whose 
brother  Morolt  he  had  siain.  Here  he  was 
healed  by  the  queen  and  spent  sometime  in- 
structing her  datighter  Isolt  in  the  art  of  music. 
On  his  return  he  praised  the  beauty  of  the 
fair  princess  so  highly  that  King  Mark  was 
persuaded  to  make  her  his  bride.  Tristan  is 
sent  as  the  messenger,  succeeds  in  ridding  the 
land  of  a  fell  dragon,  and  receives  as  bis 
reward  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  which, 
however,  tie  claims  for  his  unck  and  not  for 
himself.  Meanwhile  he  is  recognized  as  the 
slayer  of  Moroh  by  the  missing  splinter  in 
his  sword,  but  paints  (he  advantages  of  a  union 
with  King  Mark  in  such  glowing  colors  that 
he  succeeds  in  reconciling  the  relatives  of  the 
dead  giant.  On  the  voyage  to  Cornwall,  Isolt 
and  'Tristan,  through  a  mistake  of  the  maid 
Brangaene,  drink  of  a  love  potion  prepared 
by  Queen  Isoli  for  her  daughter  and  King 
Mark.  For  a  time  the  two  young  people  strug- 
gle bravely  against  the  overpowering  passion 
which  steals  over  ihem,  but  finally  abandon 
themselves  ia  the  enjoyment  of  their  love.  In- 
stead of  confessing  their  secret  to  King  Mark, 
they  conceal  it,  and  after  Isolt  becomes  the 
king's  bride,  continue  their  clandestine  meet- 
ings. Again  and  again  they  are  suspected  and 
are  finally  caught,  but  Isolt  succeeds  in  clear- 
ing herself  by  a  trick  at  the  trial  which  is 
hdd  to  decide  the  question  of  her  guilt.  Again 
detected  in  a  meetmg,  Tristan  is  banished  and 


foes  to  Arundel,  where  he  marnes  a  second 
soil,  Isolt  "of  the  white  hands";  but  because 
of  bis  love  for  the  first  Isolt  he  lives  with  llie 
latter  in  chastity.  Here  Gottfried's  poem  breaks 
off.  It  was  continued  and  finished  by  two  other 
poets,  Ulrich  von  Tiirheim,  a  Swabian,  and 
Heinrich  von  Freiberg,  a  Saxon,  who  relate 
how  Tristan,  once  again  wounded,  sends  for 
his  love  Isolt.     She  hastens  to  his  ude,  but 


the  white  one  agreed  on  if  Isolt  were  coming. 
Tristan  succumbs  to  the  shock  and  Isolt  on  land- 
ing  throws  herself  on  the  body  of  her  dead 
fever  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  poem  is  jusliy  famous  among  medieval 
epics  for  its  wonderful  psyc^ofegical  analysis 
its  masterly  portrayal  of  the  struggles  of  the 
two  lovers  a^inst  their  ill-fated  love  and  the 
beauty  and  limradity  of  the  verse.  It  is  very 
long,  nearly  20,000  lines,  but  it  does  not  weary 
us,  as  do  many  courtly  epics,  with  lengthy  de- 
scriptions of  armor  and  dress.  The  beat  edi- 
tions are  those  of  Bechstein  (two  vols.,  3d 
ei,  1890),  W.  Golther  (Stuttgart  18S9)  and 
K  Marold  (Leipzig  1906).  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  modem  German  by  H.  Kurz  (1844), 
by  Karl  Simrock  (1855);  but  finest  of  all  io 
a  free  rendering  by  W.  Herti  (5ih  ed., 
1911).  An  English  prose  translation  has  been 
made  by  Jessie  L.  Weston  (1899).  Matdiew 
Arnold  modernized  it  under  the  title  of  'Tris- 
tram and  Iseult*  and  Swinburne  unbKshed  in 
1882  his  'Tristram  of  Lyonesse,'  the  best  mod- 
ern epic  version  of  the  old  saga.  Many  Ger- 
man modernizations  exist,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  epic  by  Karl  Im- 
mermann  (1840)  and  Richard  Wagner's  beau- 
tiful music  drama  'Tristan  and  Isolde*  (1350^. 
Consult  (}oltber,  W.,  'Tristran  und  Isolde  in 
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DicfatuiiKen    ies    Mittelalfers    und    der   Neuen 
Zeit>    (Leipiig  1907). 

D.  B.   S  HUM  WAT. 

TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA,  tris-tan'  da  koon' 
yi.  or  D'ACUNHA,  a  group  of  three  small 
islands  in  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonmng 
to  Great  Britain,  and  situated  in  lat.  37°  6*^  S., 
and  long.  12°  ?  W.,  about  2,000  miles  west  of 
Cape  Town  and  3,000  miles  east  of  Bahia 
Blanca,  on  the  South  American  Coast,  probably 
the  most  isolated  inhabited  spots  on  die  globe. 
The  islands  are  named  Tristan,  NigfatinKale 
and  Inaccessible.  They  are  peaks  of  sunken 
mountains,  for  nearby  soundings  go  below  6,000 
feet  and  hot  far  awa^  to  12,000  or  more.  The 
principal  and  only  inhabited  member  of  the 
group,  Tristan,  is  16  s<^uare  miles  in  area. 
It  is  an  extinct  volcano  rising  almost  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  8200  feet.  There  is  a  line 
stream  and  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  io  1810  and  the  pop- 
ulaiion  is  now  about  100.  The  people  are  moral 
and  hospitable.'  The  climate  is  mild,  but  wet. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  vegetables  are  raised.  The 
island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Tristan  Aii  Cunha  in  1506  and  in  1817 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Great  Britain.  Pop. 
about  100, 

TRISTEARIN.    See  Steahic  Acid. 

TRISTRAM,  Hetiry  Baker,  British  clergy- 
man and  writer:  b.  E^Ungham,  1822;  d.  1906. 
Educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  he  be- 
came rural  dean  of  Durham  (1880)  and  trav- 
eled extensively  thereafter.  Among  his  more 
noted  writings  are  'The  Land  of  Israel'  (1855; 
2d  ed.,  18827;  'Natural  History  of  the  Bible* 
{1867;  5th  ed.,  1880);  *The  Land  of  Moab> 
(1873;  2d  ed.,  1874);  <Eastem  Customs  in 
Bible  Lands'   (1894),  etc. 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  <The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman,'  by 
the  Rev.  Laurence  Sleme  (1713-68),  one  of 
the  most  famous  masterpieces  in  English  fic- 
tion, was  begun  in  1759  by  way  of  relieving 
the  author's  mind  during  his  wife's  attack  of 
insanity.  The  first  instalment  was  refused  by 
Dodsley  in  the  autumn  of  1759  and  was  privately 
miblished  to'  ^^  author  in  1761.  It  had  sucfi 
instant  success  that  a  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  April.  Succeeding  volumes  followed 
rapidly,  the  sixth  volume  appearing  in  Decem- 
ber 1761,  but  thereafter  there  were  longer  in- 


Slernc's  return  from  a  trip  through  France 
and  Italy,  which  gave  him  material  for  'A 
Sentimental  Journey.' 

In  spite  ofi  pertiaps  because  of,  its  ptrou- 
larity,  'Tristram  Shandy'  received,  as  il  has 
since  continued  to  receive,  much  adverse  crit- 
icism. This  was  based  on  the  minor  grounds 
of  formlessness  and  lack  of  definiteness  and 
realistic  sense  and  for  the  more  important  rea- 
sons of  alleged  indecency.  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
demned il  for  the  latter  fault  and  it  was  also 
made  the  subject  of  burlesque  and  irony. 
Sterne,  however,  continued  writing  in  his  own 
vein  and  was  rewarded  with  immediate  and 
permanent  reputation  as  an  original  humorist 
of  high  rank.  With  Richardson,  Fielding  and 
Smollett  he  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the 
four  great  novelists  of  the  18th  century. 

'Tristram'  remains  one  of  the  most  diffi- 


cult of  books  to  describe.  Generally  speaking,  it 
belongs  to  the  discursive,  digressive,  ramhimg, 
inlime  kind  of  novel  best  represented  by  Rabe- 
lais and  Cervantes,  to  whom  Sterne  constantly 
makes  acknowledgment,  and  it  is  doubtless  the 
prototype  of  such  modem  and  more  decorous 
novels  of  the  whimsical  kind  ai  'The  Autocrat 
at  the  Breakfast  Table.'    Il  is,  however,  unlike 


finals,   in   that  it   apparently  lacks   the 
and  satirical  purpose  that  modem  critics 
lave  discerned  in  Rabelais  and  Cervantes,  and 


because  its  picaresque  type  of  adventure  _  .. 
most  always  mental  rather  than  physic^.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  humors  of  odd  people  of 
vivid  personality  and  ways  of  mind  and  it  is 
replete  with  the  wit  and  humor  of  special 
situations,  persons  and  habits.  It  is  the  vehicle 
for  Sterne's  wit,  sentiment,  whims,  humor, 
learning  and  notions  about  various  particuUr 
things.  So  far  as  the  author  expressed  his  pur- 
pose, such  passages  as  the  following  tell  what 
he  is  trying  to  do:  ''Tis  to  rebuke  a  vicious 
taste,  wnich  has  crept  into  thouunds  besides 
herself  —  of  reading  straight  forwards,  more  in 
quest  of  the  adventures  t^u  of  the  deep  erudi- 
tion and  knowled^  which  a  book  of  this  cast, 
if  read  over  as  it  should  be,  would  infallibly 
impart  with  them.  The  mind  should  be  ac- 
customed lo  make  wise  reflections  and  draw 
curious  conclusions  as  it  goes  along,*  (Ch. 
20).  "My  work  is  digressive  and  it  is  progress- 
ive too  — and  at  the  same  time.'  (Ch.  22). 
■Writing,  when  properly  managed  (as  you 
may  be  sure  I  think  mine  is),  is  but  a  different 
name  for  conversation.  A*  no  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  about  in  good  oompany,  would  ven- 
ture to  talk  all  —  so  no  author  who  understands 
the  just  boundaries  of  decorum  and  good  breed- 
ing would  presume  to  think  all :  the  truest  re- 
spect which  you  can  pay  to  the  reader's  under- 
standing is  to  half  the  matter  amicably  and 
leave  him  something  to  imanne,  in  his  turn. 
as  well  as  yourself.'     (Ch.  36). 

More  concretely,  the  characters  are  the  im- 
portant thing.  Only  10  figure  directly  in  this 
long  novel.  Walter  Shandy,  merchant:  his 
wife;  his  brother,  the  immortal  Uncle  Toby; 
the  tatter's  servant.  Corporal  Trimj  Dr.  Slop; 
Yorick,  the  parson;  Obadiah,  the  manservant; 
Susannah,  the  maid  servant;  the  Widow  Wad- 
man,  Toby's  inamorata;  and  Bridget  her  tnaid; 
besides  Tristram,  the  showmaster.  Numerous 
lay  figures,  Didius,  Kysarcius,  Phutatorius  and 
-..1 ,j  from  tinjg  to  time  to  set  off 


digressive  stories,  as  that  of  the  nose  and  the 
excellent  episode  of  Le  Fever.  Nearly  half 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  prenatal  sur- 
roundings of  Tristram, —  of  the  Shandy  family 
the  articles  of  marriage  settlement,  the  local 
accoucheurs,  and  other  such  matters,  and  of 
these,  the  discourses  of  Mr.  Shandy,  Uncle 
Toby,  and  Dr.  Slop,  while  awaiting  the  birth 
of  the  hero,  form  a  large  part.  Uncle  Toby, 
the  most  famous  character  in  the  book  and 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  creations  in  litera- 
ture, is  characteristically  described  by  his  hobby- 
horse, playing  at  fortification  and  the  art  of  be- 
sieging towns.  He  responds  chiefly  to  such 
ideas;  and  yet  sucji  is  Sterne's  art  that  Toby 
remains  immortal  for  his  simple  and  generous 
nature.    'Tristram*  is  practically  without  Story 
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or  plot,  the  only  connected  episode  bdng  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  novel  the  hero  is  bom 
with  a  broken  nose  and  is  misnamed  Trisiram,  to 
the  zreat  srieE  of  his  father.    Otherwise  il  is  alt 

Siiddity,  oisgression,  eccentricity  and  interlude. 
f  the  three  hundred  odd  diapters,  some  have 
only  a  hne  or  two,  and  no  one  chapter  may  be 
said  directly  to  follow  its  predecessor.  Con- 
sult the  'Life  of  Laurence  Sterne'  by  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  the  biographical  criticism  by  Paul 
Slapfer  and  H.  D.  Traill  in  the  'English  Men 
of  Letters'  series,  as  well  as  the  usual  his- 
tories of  English  literature  and  the  18th 
century. 

WiLUAU  T.  Bbewstes. 
TRITHBI8H,  the  doctrme  diat  there  are 
three  Gods,  inst^d  of  three  Persons  in  die 
Godhead.  It  has  been  taught  both  in  the  early 
Christian  period,  and  in  recent  times,  althou^ 
so  far  as  Imown  to  the  public  it  has  no  pres- 
ent advocates.  The  Gnostics,  according  to  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem,  were  the  first  to  teai3i  it.  A 
limilar  doctrine  was  formulated  in  the  6th 
century  by  Ascu^Tiages  of  Constantinople,  after 
whom  one  of  his  pupils,  Philoponiis,  founded 
a  tritheisUc  sect,  which  was  followed  by  another 
sect  called  Cononites.  Tritheism  seems  to  have 
been  dead  or  dormant  for  several  centuries, 
until  Kosellinus,  in  the  11th  century,  brought 
it  forward  in  a  novel  form.  He  taught  that 
the  name  of  God  was  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
genus  containing  the  three  Persons,  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Having  been 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  m  1092 
he  recanted  Tritheism  was  not  heard  of  again 
until  1691,  when  Dr.  Sherlock.  Dean  ot  Saint 
Paul's,  London,  maintained  that  ''there  are 
Aree  infinite  and  distinct  minds  and  substances 
in  the  Trinity.'  This  teaching  was  condemned 
by  the  heads  of  the  houses  at  Oxford,  as  'false, 
impious  and  heretical.*  and  the  controversy 
which  followed  was  suppressed  by  an  order 
[r   council, 

TRITHEMIUS,  Johsnnes,  German  Catho- 
lic theologian  and  historian :  b.  at  Trittenheim 
near  Treves,  1462;  d-  at  Wurzburg,  1516.  He 
was  christened  Heidenberg  but  was  called  after 
his  birthplace.  He  entered  the  Benedictine 
monastery  at  Sponheim  and  became  its  abbot 
(1483)  but  his  strict  rule  made  him  unpopular 
and  he  exchanged  for  the  monastery  of  Saint 

iames  at  Wiiriburg.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
is  letters  were  published  in  1536  and  his  ser- 
mons in  1576.  He  was  a  pioneer  author  in 
German  church  history.  Consult  Janssen, 
Johannes,  'History  of  the  German  People  at 
the  Oose  of  the  Middle  Ages'  (Eng.  trans,  by 
A.M.  Christie,  London,  1896). 

TRITICUM,  a  genus  of  grasses  (q.v.),  one 
species  of  which  (r,  vulgare)  is  wheat  (q.v.). 
See  Grasses  in  the  United  States. 

TKITOHA,  a  florist's  name  for  a  genus 
(.Kniphofia)  ot  African  plants  of  the  family 
Liliacta  one  of  which  {K.  aloides)  is  also 
widely  loiown  as  flame-flower,  red-hot-poker- 
plant,  tordi-lily.  etc.,  and  is  planted  among 
shmbbeiy  that  needs  an  enlivening  color  be- 
tween nudsnnuner  and  the  coming  of  frost.  The 
*bulbs*  send  up  long,  narrow,  radical  leaves 
from  among  which  the  rocket-hke  spikes  of 
flamboyant  red  flowers  rise  four  or  more  feet, 
North  of  Wubington  the  plants  are  usually 


taken  iq>  and  stored  during  the  winter,  and  In 
places  where  the  ground  is  likely  to  freeie  and 
thaw  alternately  ttiey  should  be  mulched,  They 
succeed  well  in  any  well-drained,  warm,  loamy 
soil  well  protected  from  wind.  Ordinary  care 
in  cultivation  and  fertilizing  is  sufficient.  This 
(pedes  has  a  score  or  more  of  named  v 


TRFTON,  trFtiin,  in  Greek  mythology,  son 
of  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite.  with  whom  he 
lived  in  a  golden  palace, at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  Triton  Sea.  a  fabled  ocean  in  Africa, 
appears  to  be  his  haunt  in  the  Argonaut  cycle. 
He  is  variously  described,  but  his  body  is  gen- 
erally a  compound  of  the  human  6gure  above 
with  that  of  a  dolphin  below.  He  is  also 
horned  and  prick-eaied  as  if  an  ocean  satyr. 
He  carries  a  large  shell,  which  serves  him  as  a 
horn  on  which  lie  blows  loudly  to  rouse  the 
waveSj  or  softly  to  assuage  their  fury.  Numer- 
ous tntons  sometimes  appear,  creatures  who  in 
addition  to  the  torso  of  a  man  and  the  tail  of  a 
dolphin  prance  through  the  billows  with  tiie 
forefeet  of  a  horse.  A  most  bealitiful  example 
of  this  conception  is  the  'Triton  and  Nereid'  of 
the  Vatican,  in  which  Triton  amid  a  group  of 
sportive  Cupids  is  carrying  off  a  Nereid,  Con- 
sult Escher,  'Triton,  und  seine  Bekampfung 
dureh  Herakles'  (1890);  Brunn.  <Griechische 
Gotterideale'  (1893). 

TRITON.  .  See  TauM pet-shell. 

TRITYLODON  (from  the  Greek,  meaning 
'three  knotted  teeth*).  A  mammal  from  the 
lower  Jurassic  of  South  Africa;  primitive  and 
mult  itubercu  late,  seemingly  resembling  the 
cynodont  reptiles  with  which  it  has  been 
classed. 

TRIUMPH,  a  solemn  procession  granted  to 
a  victorious  general  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was 
bestowed  only  on  one  who  had  held  the  office  of 
dictator,  consul,  or  prztor,  and  after  a  decisive 
victory  over  foreign  foes,  or  on  the  complete 
subjugation  of  a  province.  On  the  day  of  the 
triumph  all  the  temples  were  thrown  open: 
every  shrine  was  decorated  with  garlands,  and 
every  altar  smoked  with  incense.  The  general 
assembled  his  soldiers  without  the  city,  delivered 
to  them  a  commendatory  oration,  and  distributed 
rewards  and  money  as  their  share  of  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies.  He  then  mounted  his  car  and 
advanced  to  the  triumphal  gate  (porta  (n«w 
phalis),  where  he  was  met  by  the  senate,  and 
the  procession  was  formed  and  marched  along 
the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  led  by  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates,  and  included 
a  train  of  carriages  laden  with  spoils  —  models 
of  captured  forts  and  cities,  pictures  of  the 
country  conqtiered,  trumpeters  and  flute-players, 
white  bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  at- 
tended by  priests  with  their  insignia  and  imple- 
ments ;  the  most  distinguished  captives,  etc. 
The  triumphant  general  rode  in  a  circular  char* 
iot  drawn  by  four  horses ;  in  his  right  hand  he 
bore  a  laurel  bough,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre; 
he  was  attired  in  gold-embroidered  robe  and  a 
flowered  tunic,  and  his  brows  were  encircled 
with_  laurel.  In  the  car  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  children  of  tender  age,  and  sometimes  by 
very  intimate  friends,  A  public  slave  held  over 
his  head  a  gold  Etruscan  crown  ornamented 
with  jewels.  The  legates,  tribunes  and  eques- 
trians, with  the  grown-up  sons  of  the  conqueror, 
followed  on  horseback.    The  infantry  followed 
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in  marcbinK  order,  their  Spears  adorned  with 
laurel,  shouting,  lo  Iriumphe!  sinpng  hyinns  to 
the  gods,  and  praising  or  ridiculing  their  gen- 
eral, according  to  the  license  of  the  aay,  as  tneir 
humor  might  dictate.  As  the  procession  as- 
cended the  Capitoline  Hill  some  of  ihe  captives 
were  withdrawn  from  it  and  conducted  to  prison 
to  be  pui  to  death.  As  soon  as  their  execution 
was  intimated  the  victims  were  sacrificed,  offer- 
ings presented  lo  Jupiter,  and  the  general  and 
his  friends  parted  in  the  temple,  returning  home 
in  the  evening  accompanied  by  nutcs  and  lorches 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens.  Sometimes  when  the 
spoil  was  great  the  procession  extended  over 
more  than  one  day.  The  oi^lion  was  a  lesser 
triumph,  so  called  because  the  sacrifice  on  the 
occasion  was  a  sheep.  The  general  entered  the 
city  on  foot,  and  was  not  attended  by  the  senate. 
He  was  preceded  by  flutes,  but  noi  by  trumpet- 
ers, and  vras  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  his 
army.  Consult  Mommsen,  'Romisches  Staats- 
recht>  (1887). 

TRIUMPHAL  AKCH.    See  Arch,  Memo- 

RIAL  AHD   TkIUUPUAL. 

TRIUMVIR,  in  ancient  Rome,  one  of  the 
three  men  united  in  office.  The  Itinmvirs  were 
either  ordinary  magistrates  (as  the  triumviri 
capitiUei,  who  were  police  commissioners,  hav- 
ing diarge  of  the  jails,  and  acting  as  magis- 
trates, the  triumviri  montlaies,  who  were  com- 
missioners of  the  mint,  and  had  the  charge  of 
coining  money),  or  iney  were  extraordinary 
commissioners  appointed  to  joinily  execute  any 
office.  TTie  term  is  specifically  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  two  triumvirates.  See 
Triumvibate, 

TRIUMVIRATE,  an  office  administered  by 
three  men  ^triumviri).  When  Oesar  was  mur- 
dered, Antony,  Ociavius  and  Lepidus  received 
power  to  restore  order  in  the  state:  ihey  were 
called  triumviri  reipublica  eomtitnenda:,  and 
their  office  the  triumvirate.  The  coalition  be- 
tween Cxsar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  is  also  called 
a  triumvirate,  but  it  was  merely  a  union  or  con- 
spiracy of  three  private  citizens  without  the  pub- 
he  sanction.     See  Rome. 

TRIVANDRUM,  tre-van'droom,  TRIVAN- 
DRAM,  or  TRIUVANANTAPURAM,  India, 
the  capital  of  the  native  slate  of  Travancore, 
situated  on  the  wes^  coast  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  India.  It  has  two  colleges,  good 
sdiools  and  hospitals,  also  a  fine  modem  palace 
of  the  raja,  and  on  the  outskirts  are  a  fort,  a 
military  cantonment  and  an  observatory.  It  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  port  of  Quillon. 
Pop.  63,561. 

TRIVET  (or  TREVET).  Nicholas.  Early 
English  historical  writer:  b.  about  1258;  d, 
about  1328-  He  wrote  extensively,  but  is  chiefly 
known  for  his  'Annales'  which  was  edited  by 
Hog  for  the  English  Historical  Society  (1845). 
This  chronicle  history  of  the  Angivins  is  partic- 
ularly valuable  for  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

TRIVIUM,  the  name  given  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
—  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic.  The  other  four, 
consisting  of  arithmetic,  music,  peomeiry  and 
astronomy,  were  called  the  quadrtvium. 


4  June  1816;  d.  1897.    He  was  educated  in  Paris 


and  elsewhere  abroad  and  came  to  America  in 
1841.  He  was  edilor  (1854-61)  of  the  Couritr 
des  Etats-Unis.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Federal 
army,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  batdes 
of  Fridcricksburg  and  Gettysburg  and  becom- 
ing a  brigadier-general  (1864).  He  was  bre- 
vetied  a  maj  or-eeneral  ( 1^ )  and  later  was  ccun- 
missioned  a  colonel  in  the  regular  amw.  He 
afterward  commanded  the  districts  of  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Green  River.  In  1879  he  retired. 
He  published  a  novel  and  an  historical  woric 
on  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
Consult  Post,  il.  C.  (his  daughter),  'The  Ufe 
and  Memoirs  of  Compte  R^E^S  de  Trobri^ud* 
(New  York  1910). 

TROCAD^RO.  An  elevated  ptoce  opposite 
the  Pont  d'lena,  on  the  right  bank  of  Ae  Seine. 
It  was  named  after  a  Spanish  fort  near  Cadiz 
captured  hy  the  French  in  1823.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibiticms  of  1867  and  1878,  for  the 
latter  j-ear  being  laid  out  as  the  Palais  du  Tn>- 
cadero.  The  buildings  contain  a  great  concert 
hall  with  two  towers  and  in  tiic  wings  a  fine 


TROCAR,  a  surgical  instrument  consisting 
of  a  sharp-pointed  rod  sliding  in  a  canula  or 
lube,  and  used  in  the  operation  of  tapping,  or 
the  puncturing  of  a  cavity  to  drain  off  fluid. 
The  rod  projects  a  little  beyond  the  canula,  and 
is  withdrawn  after  the  combined  instrument  has 
been  thrust  in.  Duchenne's  trocar  is  an  in- 
strument for  removing  small  portions  of  tissue 
from  deep  parts  for  the  purpose  of  microscopic 
Study.  Durham's  or  the  piloting  trocar  is  a 
guide  tor  the  introduction  of  a  jointed  tracheot- 
omy-tube. Aspirating  trocars  are  usually  sup- 
plied witli  a  stoi>-cock. 

TROCHEE  (Lat.  trochinu,  Greek i'p<';t«ot). 
in  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  the  name  given  to  a 
measure,  or  foot,  which  consists  of  a  long  and 
a  short  syllable.    See  Versification. 

TROCHELMINTHES,  a  division  of 
worms,  containing  a  comparatively  sniall  num- 
ber of  minute  aquatic  organisms,  characterized 
by  having  that  larval  form  denominated  a 
trochophore  (see  Larva),  It  is  principally 
composed  of  3  single  class,  the  Rolifera  (q.v.), 
plus  two  other  groups  of  microscopic  and  little 
known  marine  "worms,"  the  Dinophiieo  and  the 
Gastrotricha.  Consult  Parker  and  Has  well, 
'Zoology'   (New  York  1910). 

TROCHES.  A  loxenge-shaped  pastlle  con- 
taining usually  a  medicinal  substance  put  up 
with  sugar  and  mucilage  and  flavored.  They 
are  dissolved  in  the  mouth  and  are  used  to  act 
on  the  throat.  The  United  States  Pharma- 
copceia  recognize  nine  official  troches.  Am- 
monium chloride,  cubcb,  ^ambir,  krameria, 
liquorice  and  opium,  potassium  chlorate,  san- 
tonin, sodium  bicarbonate  and  tannic  acid, 

TROCHILID.ffi,  the  family  of  the  hum- 
mingbirds (q.v.). 

TROCHOID,  in  mathematics  is  the  path 
that  any  point  of  a  circle  moving  along  a  plane, 
and  around  its  centre,  traces  in  the  air;  so  that 
a  nail  in  the  rim  of  a  cartwheel  moves  in  a 
trochoid,  as  the  cart  goes  along,  and  the  wheel 
itself  both  turns  around  its  axle  and  is  carried 
along  the  ground.  The  word  trochoid  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  ■'PVt'^-  from  rptxu  run, 
and     c'c^of     shape.     In  mathematical  parlance. 
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the  word  trockoid  coovcts  tbe  same  idea  as 
die  word  cycloid. 

Few  curves  have  afforded  finer  scope  for 
exercise  of  modein  geometry  than  the  trochoid 
or  cycloid  (q.v.).  its  properties  successively 
engaged  the  attention  of  Roberval,  Femat 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Slusius,  Wren,  Wallace  and 
Kttygvas.  Huygens  rectified  this  curve  as  early 
as  1657;  and  having  afterward  discovered  the 
isochronism.  or  its  remarkable  property  that 
all  bodies  along  it  will  descend  from  any  point 
in  the  same  time  and  likewise  that  it  produces 
a  similar  trochoid  by  its  development,  he  ap- 
plied the  discoveries  to  (he  improvement  of  the 
pendulum,  and  showed  how  perfectly  synchron- 
ous vibrations  could  be  procured,  theoretically  at 
least,  by  causing  a  flexible  rod  to  vibrate  be- 
tween file  trochoidal  cheeks.  Upon  this  geo- 
metrical curve,  then,  depends  the  better  part  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  pendulinns.  Huygens 
demonstrated  Aat  from  whatever  point  or 
height  a  heavy  body  oscillating  on  a  fixed 
centre  begins  to  descend,  while  it  continues  to 
move  in  a  trochoid  (or  cycloid)  the  times  of 
its  falls  or  oscillations  will  be  equal  to  each 
other.  It  is  likewise  the  curve  of  quickest  de- 
scent—~  that  is,  a  body  falling  in  it  from  any 
e'ven  point  above  to  anoiBer  not  exactly 
neatb  it  will  come  to  this  point  in  less  time 
than  in  any  other  cnrve  passing  through  those 
two  points.  This  very  singular  property  of 
the  trodioid  with  respect  to  motion  was  first 
discovered  Iqf  one  of  the  Bemouillis  in  1697. 
From  this  it  is  easily  seen  that  if  any  body 
whatever  move  in  a  trochoid  by  its  own  weight 
or  swing  together  with  some  other  force  act- 
ing upon  it  all  the  while,  it  will  go  through 
all  the  distances  of  the  same  curve  in  exactly 
the  same  time,  and  accordingly  pendulums  have 
'  mes  been  contrived  to  swing  in  such  a 
r  that  they  shall  describe  trochoids,  or 
near  trochoids,  and  thus  move  in  equal  times 
whether  they  go  throuj^  3  longer  or  shorter 
path  of  the  same  curve. 

As  the  curve  of  quickest  descent,  the  trochoid 
is  undentood  to  assume  its  inverted  position. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  although  the  trochoid 
is  longer  than  many  curves  and  the  straight 
line  that  may  connect  two  points  not  in  the  same 
verticle  line,  yet  it  is.  of  all  lines  which  can  be 
drawn,  the  one  through  which  a  body  will  fall 
in  the  shortest  time.  John  Bemouilli  made 
tlie  enquiry  after  the  curve  which  possesses  the 
property:  'That  a  body  setting  out  from  any 
point  of  it,  as  A,  and  impelled  solely  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  reach  another  poiat  of  it, 
as  B,  in  3  shorter  space  of  time  than  it  could 
reach  the  same  point  by  following  any  other 
path.*  To  this  curve  he  gave  the  name  bra- 
chystochrone,  from  ?p^x""'>i  shortest,  and 
xpovot  time.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been 
said  about  the  curve  of  quickest  descent  alone, 
that  the  brachystochronc  and  the  trochoid  (or 
(^rcloid)  are  one  and  the  same  curve. 

This  curve  t>osseases  an  additional  histori- 
cal interest  entirely  independent  of  the  par- 


of  maUematics,  the  calculus  of   

The  trochoid  (or  cycloid,  under  which  name 
die  brachyslochrone  is  best  known)  may  be 
aiade  to  assimie  an  endless  variety  of  forms  by 


placing  the  tradns  point  Rot  m  the  circum- 
ference of  the  generating  circle  but  without  or 
viilhin  it.  The  meaning  in  this  article  of  a  curve 
is  the  totaliW  of  points,  whose  co-ordinates  are 
functions  of  a  parameter  which  may  be  dif- 
ferentiated as  often  as  may  be  required.  Con- 
sult Klun,  H.,  <EIementar  Mathematik  vom 
boheren  Sundpunkte  aus>  (Ldpiig  1909,  Vol 
II,  p.  354). 

If  the  generating  point  lies  upon  the  dr- 
cumference  of  the  generating  cirde,  the  curve 
is  known  as  a  common  trochoid  or  a  cycloid. 
When  the  point  is  without  the  circumference  of 
the  generating  circle,  the  resnlling  curve  is 
called  curtate  or  contracted.  If  the  point  of 
generation  lies  within  the  circumference  of  the 
^nerating  circle,  the  curve  is  called  a  prolate  or 
inflected  trochoid  or  cycloid.  In  all  three  in- 
stances the  wheel  or  generating  circle  is  thought 
of  as  rolling  along  a  straight  line  in  a  single 
plane.  For  trochoids  otherwise  combtioncd  1^ 
the  surface  over  which  the  wheel  can  n^  see 
Romxrn;  Hypocxcxom;  Cycloid. 

OAe  more  fact  in  coonection  with  this  in- 
teresting curve  may  be  noted:  It  is  believed  by 
some  that  birds,  such  as  the  eagle,  whidi  build 
in  die  rocks,  drop  or  fly  down  from  height  to 
height  in  this  cnrve.  It  is  impossible  to  malce 
very  accurate  observations  of  their  flight  and 
path,  but  there  is  a  general  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  the  trochoid  or  cycloid,  which  has 
led  several  ingenious  men  to  adopt  this  opinion. 
With  the  further  development  of  photographic 
observation,  this  hypothesis  may  be  confirmed 
or  abandoned. 

TROCHOSPHERB,  a  form  of  larva 
(^iv.),  especially  characteriting  the  Trockel- 
mtHlhej  (q.v.),  but  also  seen  in  other  of  the 
lower  invertebrates.  It  is  a  microscopic  oval 
body,  with  a  mouth,  short  alimentary  canal, 
and  anal  opening  at  the  lesser  end.  There  is 
slight  evidence  of  sense  organs.  Consult 
Parker  and  Haswell,  'Text  Book  of  Zoology* 
(1910). 

TROCHU.  tr».shu,  Lonii  JuIm;  French 
soldier;  b.  Belle  Isle,  department  of  Morbiban; 
12  May,  1815:  d.  Tours,  7  Oct.  1896.  He  was 
educated  at  the  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1840  was  at- 
tached to  the  genersf  staS  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. Sent  to  Algeria  in  1846,  he  was  made 
adjutant  to  Marshal  Bugfaud  and  after  some 
years  of  service  in  the  ministry  of  war,  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  with  Marshals  Canroben 
and  Saint  Amaud  in  the  Crimea,  gaining  special 
distinction  in  the  storming  of  the  MafakofE 
bastian  at  Sevastopol.  He  fought  against  Aus- 
tria in  18S9  doing  excellent  service  at  Solterino, 
where  he  held  the  rank  of  genera!  of  division. 
Once  more  in  the  Ministry  of  War  and  in  favor 
with  the  government,  he  made  himself  persona 
noH  gram  by  the  publication  of  his  *L'Arm& 
frangaise  en  1867,*  in  which  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  army  were  ruthlessly 
pointed  out  and  a  reorganization  of  the  national 
forces  on  the  German  model  was  urged.  After 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  he  was  made 
governor  of  Paris,  but  placed  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  empire,  and  after  the  proclamauon 
of  the  republic,  4  September,  became  president 
of  the  government  of  national  defense,  retain- 
ing at  the  same  time  his  office  of  governor  of 
the  capital.    In  his  defense  of  the  city  against 
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the  beueging  German'  army  he  displayed  a 
half-heartedness  which  his  enemies'  ascribed  to 
timidity,  but  which  was  due  to  his  conviction 
of  the  hopelessness  o£  resistance.  He  resigned 
the  governorship  a  few  days  before  ihe  capitu- 
lation of  the  city,  but  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  provisional  govemmeitt  till  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Assembly.  In  his  defense  he  pub- 
lished, 'L'empire  et  la  defense  de  Paris  devant 
le  jury  de  la  Seine'  (1872)  ;  'Pour  la  vSriti  et 
pour  la  justice'  (1873)  ;  'La  politique  et  le  siige 
de  Paris'  (1874). 

TROCHUS.    See  Top<eheij^ 

TROGLODYTES,  the  prehistoric  care- 
dwelling  men  of  Western  Europe,  Asia,  .Cthio- 
pia,  Egypt,  etc.  The  name  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  any  savages  living  in  caves.  See 
CaV£-DW£LL£BS. 

TROGON,  a  bird  of  the  family  Trogonida. 
of  the  order  Coraciiformes  or  Coccygomorpha, 
and  unique  in  the  structure  of  the  feet,  in  which 
the  first  and  second  toes  are  directed  backward 
and  the  third  and  fourth  forward,  whereas  in 
all  other  yoke-toed  birds  the  hrst  and  fourth 
toes  are  directed  backward.  The  bill  is  short, 
strong  and  of  wide  gape;  the  tail  generally 
long  and  in  some  species  very  long;  the  feet 
small  and  often  feUhered  almost  to  the  toes. 
They  form  a  well-marked  family  of  insectivor- 
ous and  frugivorous  forest-haunting  birds  of 
small  siie,  whose  dense,  puffy  plumage  exhiUts 
the  most  exquisite  tints  of  pink,  crimson, 
orange,  brown  or  metallic  green,  often  relieved 
by  delicate  bands  of  pure  white.  In  one 
Guatemalan  species  {PharomaQruf  moeinno), 
the  long-tailed  trogon  or  quetzal,  the  tail-cov- 
erts of  the  male  are  enormously  lengthened  into 
wavitw  plumes  of  rich  metalic  blue-green,  as 
graceuil  and  marvelous  as  those  of  the  birds 
of  paradise.  This  is  the  "national  bird*  of 
Guatemala,  a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  its 
ancient  association  with  the  great  Mexican 
drity  QuetzalcoatI  (qv.). 

Trogons  are  unable  to  use  their  feet  for 
climbing,  and  usually  take  their  station  on  ihe 
branches  of  a  tree,  dashing  on  insects  as  they 
fly  past,  or  on  some  fruit  at  a  little  distance 
from  ihcm,  and  returning  to  [heir  seal  to  eat 
what  they  have  secured.  The  family  includes 
about  10  genera  and  50  species,  which  abound 
in  tropical  America  with  a  few  representatives 
in  Africa  and  the  Orienlal  region.  A  single 
species,  the  coppery-tailed  trogon  (Trogon  am- 
bigitus),  just  enters  the  United  Slates  from 
Mexico.  It  is  a  magnificenl  metallic  golden- 
green  bird  less  than  a  foot  in  length  which 
nests  in  holes  in  trees  and  feeds  upon  fruits, 
insects,  small  lizards,  etc.  Consult  Gould, 
'Monograph  of  the  Trogonids'  (London 
1875)  :  Godman  and  Salvin,  'Biologia  Ameri- 
ca na- Cent  rali'    (London  1896). 

TROILUS  (troTl-us)  AND  CRESSIDA, 
(1)  A  poem  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  written  about 
1369  and  adapted  from  Boccaccio's  'Filos- 
trato,'  (See  Troilos  and  Criseyde).  (2)  A 
play  composed  by  Thomas  Dekker  and  Henry 
Cheitle,  and  first  acted  in  1599.  (3)  A  tragedy 
by  Shakespeare.  (4)  A  play  by  Dryden  printed 
in  1678. 

TROILUS  AND  CRBSSIDA.  'Trmlus 
and  Crcssida*  is  probably  Shakespeare's  most 


puzzling  play.  There  is  a  sdll  unsolved  mys- 
tery about  its  appearance  in  the  Folio  of  1623: 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  prefatory  'Cauloguc' 
of  plays  contained  in  this  volume,  but  appears 
with  pages  irregularly  numbered  at  the  end  of 
''  devoted  to  histories  and  before  the 


claiming  Shakespeare  as  author,  appeared  i- 
1609;  but  as  early  as  7  Feb.  1603,  James  Rob- 
erts had  secured  a  license  to  pubUsh  *The  Booke 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  as  yt  is  acted  by  Uy 
Lord  Chamberlen's  men,"  *when  he  hathe  gotten 
sufficient  authority  for  yt.*  Sufficient  autoori^ 
was  apparently  not  obtainable,  but  the  record 
establishes  the  date  of  the  play,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  an  allusion  in  its  prologue  to  Jonson's 
'Poetaster,'  known  to  have  been  acted  in  1601- 
'Troilus  and  Cressida*  is  thus  contemporane- 
ous with  'Hamlet,'  and  its  obscuritiea,  tike 
those  of  the  other  play,  may  be  due  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  *War  of  the  Thcatrea"  contro- 
versy of  1601,  P.fforts  to  interpret  the  play 
along  these  lines  have,  however,  been  particu- 
larly unsatisfactory,  thovgfa  It  ma^  pctitapa  be 
accepted  thai  the  pompous  Ajax  is  a  travesty 
of  Ben  Jonson.  The  dissimilarity  of  'Troilus 
and  Cressida'  (o  Shakespeare's  oUier  work  can 
be  overstressed.  From  the  first  the  poet  dis- 
plays a  quality  which  might  make  trouble  for 
a  romantic  dramatist ;  a  mischievons  tendency 
to  splash  his  tender  creatures  of  romance  with 
the  salt  douche  of  cynical  realism.  In  'Love's 
Labor's  Lost'  and  'Henry  IV'  this  produces 
only  a  pleasurable  tingle,  in  'Troilus'  a  decided 
chill.  What  most  shocks  the  reader  of  the 
present  play  is  the  apparent  irreverence  to 
Chaucer  and  to  Homer,  hut  neither  of  these  can 
have  been  to  Shakespeare  a  particularly  holy 
name.  From  Chaucer  he  derived  the  love  story 
of  'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  a  story  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  but  Shakespeare  was  not,  as  Spen- 
ser was,  sufficiently  antiquarian  in  his  tutes  to 
attain  any  real  appreciation  of  Chaucer. 
Homer  was  probably  first  made  known  to  the 
dramatist  in  Chapman's  translation  of  seven 
books  of  the  Iliad,  published  a  year  or 
two  before  this  play  was  produced.  The  first 
looking  into  Chapman's  Homer  aroused  in 
Shakespeare  inspiration  far  different  froui  that 
of  Keals.  He  saw  in  the  then  fragmentary 
work  not  the  true  grandeur  of  the  tale  of  "Troy 
divine,  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Achilles,  and 
the  pathos  of  .Hector,  but  merely  Thersites, 
whose  effective  grotesqueness  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  Chapman's  lines.  Otherwise  Shakes- 
peare saw  in  the  Troy  story  what  the  various 
medieval  compilers  from  Dares  Phrygius  to 
Caxton  had  made  of  it— -a  tissue  of  false  ro- 
mance in  which  the  Greeks  were  held  up  to  in- 
famy as  a  race  of  schemers,  rioters  and  brag- 
garts, and  in  which  the  conquest  of  Troy  was 
the  sordid  business  that  Virgil  first  suggested. 
The  account  of  Hector's  death,  revolting  to 
modern  readers  of  Homer,  was  sound  doctrine 
to  most  Englishmen  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  material  lent  itself  not 
unnaturally  to  the  indubitably  powerful  drama 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  which  the  poet 
constructed  from  it.  The  publisher's  preface  of 
1609  indicates  that  even  when  first  produced 
'Troilus  and  Cressida'  cannot  have  been  suc- 
cessful.   Revivals  have  been  most  infrequent; 
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yet  a  production  by  the  Yale  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion in  1916,  thought  to  be  the  only  one  ever 
given  in  America,  was  eminently  effective. 

TucKEK  Brooke. 
TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE.  This  nar- 
rative poem  of  over  8,000  lines,  written  about 
1380,  is  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  work  of 
(jeoffrey  Chaucer,  and  is  by  many  considered 
his  masterpiece,  (hough  it  is  by  no  means  so 
widely  known  as  those  immortal  'Canterbury 
Tales'  which  have  made  his  name  the  common 
property  of  all  English-speaking  peoples.  As 
is  usual  with  Chaucer,  the  main  outline  of  the 
Story  is  not  original ;  il  is,  indeed,  the  gradual 

frowth  of  perhaps  2,000  years,  from  Homer  to 
occaccio.  But  Chaucer  has  made  it  his  own 
as  he  made  the  stories  of  his  Tales  and  as 
Shakespeare  made  the  plots  oE  his  plays,  and 
"by  the  alchemy  of  his  genius  has  transmuted 
the  baser  metal  into  Rold.*  Troilus,  son  of 
Priam,  king  of  Troy,  faithfully  loves  the  beau- 
tiful Criseyde,  daughter  of  the  Trojan  priest 
Caldias,  who  has  deserted  to  the  Greeks. 
Through  the  intercession  of  Pandar,  tmcle  of 
Criseyde  and  friend  of  Troilus,  the  lovers  are 
united,  and  Cor  three  years  are  supremely  happy. 
At  length,  Criseyde  is  transferred  to  the  Greek 
camp  m  exchange  for  a  Trojan  prisoner,  and 
joins  her  father.  At  parting,  the  lovers  vow 
eternal  constancy,  Criseyde,  e^dally,  assuring 
Troilus  of  her  unalterable  affection.  Once  in 
the  Greek  camp,  however,  she  soon  yields  to 
circumstances  and  transfers  her  love  to  Dio- 
mede,  the  Greek.  When  Troilus  becomes  con- 
vinced of  her  faithlessness,  he  seeks  revenge 
upon  his  successful  rival,  but  fails,  and,  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valor,  is  slain  by  the 
enemy.  Criseyde  and  Diomedc  survive.  The 
Story  itself  is  slight,  and  the  action  moves 
slowly;  only  ahout  1,600  lines  are  pure  narra- 
tive; almost  6,000  hnes  are  dialogue  or  solilo- 
quy; several  hundred  lines  are  descriptive,  or 
purely  lyrical,  or  in  the  form  of  the  poet's  per- 
sonal comments  upon  the  action  and  the  charac-- 
ters.  The  emphasis  is  so  much  more  upon 
character  than  action,  that  the  poenV  might 
almost  be  called  a  psychological  novel  in 
verse, —  a  surprising  production  tor  1(5  jieriod, 
and  one  that  curiously  anticipates  ajEavorite 
literary  method  of  the  I9th  century,^  "Jits  story 
of  love,  faithlessness  and  despair.  Chancer 
treats  sympathetically,  yet  with  a  sanity,  a 
sense  of  values,  a  profound  humor  and  a 
worldly  wisdom  that  turn  the  tragedy  into  com- 
edy, rather  ironic  yet  neither  cynical  nor  bitter. 
He  has  gone  far  beyond  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  the  treatment  of  the  story,  Boccaccio 
(whose  poem  'Filoslrato'  he  used  in  part), 
in  characterization,  in  sympathy,  in  numberless 
subtle  touches  that  show  the  most  penetrating 
observation  of  both  the  inner  and  the  outer 
worlds.  He  has  added  elements  distinctly  Eng- 
lish ;  for,  in  spite  of  bis  humor  and  his  irony, 
he  shows  religious  earnestness  and  a  strong 
tendency  to  moraliiie ;  and,  in  the  sphere  of 
sense,  he  gives  us  English  scenery,  especially  the 
May  nioming  which  he  loved.  Greek  ihoush 
the  story  is  supposed  to  be,  the  general  setting 
and  the  tone  are  distinctly  mediKval,  with  char- 
acteristic disregard  of  ''local  color"  and  his- 
toric verisimilitude.  But  as  a  whole  the  poem 
it  compounded  of  elements  Aat  lift  it  out  of 
any  particular  milim  into  the  universal:  love 


that  grows  into  ovftrmastering  passion;  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  friendship;  the  lure  of 
lovely  womanhood.  Its  supreme  excellence  is 
its  marvelous  characterization.  Troilus  and, 
especially,  Criseyde  and  Pandar,  are  unmatched 
outside  of  Shakespeare  as  examples  of  the  in- 
teraction of  character  and  circimistanGes.  They 
show  Chaucer's  profotmd  knowledge  of  human 
traits  and  motives;  each  is  completely  rounded, 
utterly  consistent  and  convincing.  Each  reacts 
upon  the  others;  together  they  mold  the  ac- 
tion, which,  as  in  all  true  drama,  moves  l^Sic' 
ally  onward  to  its  inevitable  conclusion.  This 
is  less  the  mat«jlal  of  ordinary  narrative  poetry 
than  of  pmfcological  drama,  easy  to  make 
over  inlo^pRlay,  as  might  have  been  done  by 
Chaucei^Rnakespeare's  time,  and  as  was  actu- 
ally dSR  by  Shakespeare  in  his  'Troilus  and 
Cri^Ha,'  though  with  a  curiously  cynical 
dji^adation  of  the  material  As  a  masterpiece 
Of  sheer  poetic  craftsmanship,  'Troilus  and 
Criseyde'  far  surpasses  anything  that  English 

SjtryhaB  to  offer  before  the  time  of  Spenser, 
aucer  handles  his  seven-line  stanza  (rime 
Toyaie,  rhyming  ababbee)  with  an  ea«e  and 
variety  of  effect,  as  well  as  with  a  variety  and 
richness  of  music,  possible  only  to  a  great  mas- 
ter. The  monotony  which  might  have  attended 
the  use  of  one  form  through  over  1,000  stanzas 
is  obviated  by  skilful  and  constant  shifting  of 
the  caesura  or  verse-pause,  by  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary, and  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  rhyme.  In 
form,  then,  as  in  matter,  the  poem  is  essentially 
great.  It  mutt  be  admitted  that  as  mere  narra- 
tive it  is  always  prolix;  that  it  is  written  in  a 
language  now  archaic;  that,  since  its  time, 
standards  of  taste  and  literary  methods  have 
often  changed;  and  that  some  effort  must  be 
made  to  overcome  these  initial  barriers  to  a  full 
appreciation.  When  these  have  been  passed, 
however,  it  will  be  foimd  that  'Troihis  and 
Criseyde'  remains,  after  the  lapse  of  over  five 
centuries,  a  very  great  worlc,  rich  in  the  eSKn- 
tial  elements  of  poetry. 

Thje  evolution  of  ithe  Twilus  and  Criseyde 
story,  though  important  and  interesting,  can 
here  be  only  briefly  indicated.  Homer,  m  the 
'24ihk  book' of  the  'Iliad' 'makes  his  solitary 
menion  of  Troilus  as  a  son  of  Priam,  who  died 
■•Wf ore  the  beginning  of  the  poem.  The  cyclic 
poets  acted  upon  this  suggestion  and  developed 
Troilus  into  a  hero.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  Dictys  Cretensis'  book,  'De  Bello 
Trojano,'  in  which  Troilus  figures  largely,  was 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  into  Latin ; 
and,  about  635  A.D.,  another  'De  Bello  Trojano,' 
in  which  Troilus  is  a  prominent  hero,  appeared 
in  Latin  as  a  supposed  translation  from  the 
Greek  of  a  certain  Dares  Phrygius.  It  was 
from  Dares  that  Benoit  de  Saint  Maure,  troub- 
adour to  Henry  II,  king  of  England,  obtained 
much  of  the  material  for  his  poem  of  30,000 
verses,  which  turns  the  story  into  a  medije^-al 
romance,  and  first  introduces  the  love  element 
by  giving  Troilus  a  mistress  named  Briseida, 
who  figures  in  the  'Iliad'  as  the  love  of  Achil- 
les. Guido  de  Colonna,  a  judge  at  Messina,  in 
1287  translated  Benoii's  poem  into  had  Latin. 
From  both  Benoit  and  Guido,  Boccaccio  de- 
rived the  material  for  his  poem  'Filostralo' 
("one  stricken  by  love'),  in  which  he  changes 
the  name. of  the  heroine  to  Criseida  (the  golden 
one),  and  adds  Pandar  to  the  dramatts  per- 
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soHte.  Chancer  uses  only  about  one-h»lf  of 
Boccacdo's  poeni,  condensing,  amplifying,  para- 
phrasing, iKnoring,  according  to  his  needs  and 
purpose.  He  draws  also  upon  both  Guido  and 
Benoit,  and  even  Boccaccio'i  prose  romance 
*FiloeoIo,'  which  is  upon  an  entirely  different 
subject,  for  certain  details. 

The  standard  text  of  the  poem  is  that  edited 
by  W.  W.  Skeat  (in  'Comnleie  Worics  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,>  6  vols.,  Oxford  1894).  Crit- 
ical works  are  numerous.  Among  these  consult 
'Chaucer's  Troylus  and  Cryseydc  compared 
with  Boccacdo's  Filostrato  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Michael  Rossetti'  (London  1873;  Qiaucer 
Sodety  Publications,  Isl  series,  44,  65) ;  Price, 
Thomas  Randolph,  'Troilus  and  Criseyde' 
(Modern  Language  Association  of  America, 
Publications,  Vol.  II.  pp.  307-J22,  1896)  ;  Ham- 
ilton, George  L.,  'The  Indebtedness  of  Chau- 
cer's Troilus  and  Criseyde  to  Guido  d^Ue 
Colonne's  Hisloria  Trojano*  (New  York 
1903)  ;  Young,  Karl,  <The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of   the   Story  of   Troilus   and   Criseyde' 


'The  Poetry  of  Chaucer'   (Boston  1906)  gives 
a  fair  and  interesting  critidsm  of  the  poem. 

ItfAKION  TUCKEB. 

TROJAN  WAR,  The.  According  to  Greek 
legend  a  10  years'  war  carried  on  by  the  con- 
federated Greeks  led  by  Agamemnon  (q.v.), 
the  king  of  Mycense  and  Argolis,  against  the 
men  of  Troy  with  thdr  allies.  The  purpose  of 
this  war  was  the  recovery  of  Helen,  wife  of 
King  MenelauE  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam, 
king  of  the  Trojans,  The  earliest  and  latest 
dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  this  struggle 
are  almost  two  centuries  apart,  the  former  bemg 
1335  B,C,,  the  latter  1149  B,C  The  commonly 
accepted  date  is  thai  of  Eratosthenes,  1183.  The 
story  is  that  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  that  Eros  Sung  a  ^Iden 
apple  among  them,  addressed  to  'The  Fairest.* 
Paris  was  given  the  task  of  dedding  who  was 
fairest,  and  of  course  got  into  trouble,  for  he 
named  Aphrodite  (q.v,)  in  order  to  gain  her 
assistance  in  securing  Helen.  He  won  her,  but 
obtained  the  everlasbng  animosity  of  Juno  and 
Minerva,  who  aided  the  expedition  of  Agamem- 
non by  every  means  in  their  power,  Achilles, 
Odysseus,  Ajax;  Diomedes  (qq-v.)  and  other 
famous  adventurers,  with  more  than  1,000  ships 
and  100,000  troops,  sailed  for  Troy  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city.  The  story  is  told  at  great  length 
in  Homers  'Iliad'  (q,v,)  and  has  been  so  pop- 
ular thai  every  educated  person  feels  obliged 
to  read  it,  and  know  something  of  these  more 
or  less  mythical  heroes  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
wonderful  adventures, of  Odysseus,  the  valor  of 
Ajax  and  his  brother,  and  the  final  overcoming 
of  the  city  by  the  ruse  of  building  a  great 
wooden  horse,  surreptitiously  filled  with  sol- 
diers, and  ostensibly  sailing  away,  so  that  the 
Trojans  were  fooled  into  bringing  the  horse 
widiin  their  gates,  has  been  retold  by  scores  of 
historians  and  fiction  writers.    See  Troy. 

TROLLEY.    See  Railways,  SraEET. 

TROLLING,  trol'lTn^,  a  method  of  angling 
that  consists  essentially  in  dra^ng  a  bait  or 
bright  object  through  the  water,  so  that  fishes 
are  led  to  mistake  it  for  a  moving  bait-fish. 
Trolling  Is  ordinarily  practised  with  a  trolling- 


spoon,  so-called  becaofe  it  was  originally 
fashioned  from  the  bowl  of  an  ordinary  tea- 
spoon to  which  a  hook  was  soldered.  The 
modem  spoon-bait  is  a  Hat  piece  of  meial 
nickeled  or  silvered  and  brightly  polished  and 
variously  shaped  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  angler 
so  that  it  will  spin  or  skip  along  the  surface 
when  drawn  rapidly  through  tae  water.  A 
stout  hook  projects  from  one  end  and  the  other 
is  attached  by  a  swivel  to  the  line  wiiidi  should 
be  protected  for  a  foot  or  so  by  a  wire  or  other 
snood  to  prevent  it  from  bring  cut  by  the  fish's 
teeth.  The  spoon  or  bait  is  trailed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  behind  the  rowboat,  sailboat 
or  launch  by  which  it  is  drawn.  Trolling  is 
eflective  in  fishing  tor  predaceous,  surface-feed- 
ing fishes,  such  as  pike  and  pickerel,  blue-fish, 
tarpon,  tuna,  bonito.  various  species  ot  mackerel, 
etc,  and  also  (by  employing  a  copper  wire  as  a 
substitute  for  the  line)  in  the  capture  of 
maskinouge  and  lake  trout  when  they  retire  to 
deep  waters. 

TROLLOPS,  Anthony;  English  novelist: 
b.  London,  24  April  1815 :  d.  Harting  in  Sussex, 
6  Dec.  1882.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Anthony 
Trollope,  a  barrister  at  the  law,  by  Frances, 
daughter  to  William  Milton,  an  English  dergy- 
man.  His  mother  afterward  became  well  known 
in  letters.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  this  child, 
the  TroHopes  settled  on  a  farm  — the  Orley 
Farm  of  one  of  the  novels  —  at  Harrow,  where 
the  boy  was  later  t>ut  to  school.  As  a  poor  day- 
boarder,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  masters  and 
scholars  of  this  famous  school,  and  learned 
nothing  there  except  a  little  Latin  and  Crreek. 
In  1834.  he  obtained  a  derkship  in  the  general 
post  office  at  London.  After  seven  years'  serv- 
ice, carelessly  performed,  he  was  appointed 
clerk  to  one  of  the  post  office  surveyors  in 
Ireland.  This  position,  which  kept  him  in  the 
open  air,  proved  most  congenial.  In  order  to 
increase  his  income,  after  his  marriage  in  Tune 
1844,  to  Miss  Rose  Heseltine  of  Roiherham, 
Yorkshire,  Trollope  turned  his  Irish  ex- 
periences into  fiction.  'The  Macdermots  of 
Ballydoran'  (1847),  and  'The  Kellys  and  the 
0'Kellys>  (1848),  however,  were  f^lurcs;  nor 
would  anybody  read  his  historical  novel  called 
'La  Vendie*  (1850).  Because  of  his  good 
work  in  Ireland,  Trollope  was  selected  in  1851 
to  reform  the  letter-carrier  system  in  south- 
west England.  While  strolling  on  a  summer 
evening  about  the  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  the 
idea  came  to  him  of  a  novel  in  which  should 
figure  bishops,  deans  and  archdeacons.  En- 
couraged by  the  success  of  'The  Warden' 
(1855),  he  went  on  with  the  wonderful  cathe- 
dral series,  which  includes,  besides  the  first 
'Barchester  Towers*  (1857);  'Doctor  Thorne' 
(1858);  'Framley  Parsonage'  (1861);  'The 
Small  House  at  AUington'  (1864),  and  'The 
Last  Chronide  of  Barset'  (1867).  When  he 
had  finished,  the  imaginary  Barsetshire  was 
as  well  known  as  any  snire  in  England.  In  the 
midst  of  this  work  he  wrote  several  other 
novels  almost  if  not  quite  as  good,  such  as 
'The  Three  Oerks'  (1858) ;  'Orley  Farm' 
(1862),  and  'Can  You  Forgive  Her?'  (1864). 
Various  missions  abroad  in  no  wise  interfered 
with  his  literary  activity,  for  he  could  write  as 
well  in  one  place  as  in  another.  Early  in  1858, 
he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  make  a  postal  treaty 
with  the  Pasha:  and  on  his  return  he  went  out 
to  the  West  Indies  to  inspect  the  post^j  system 
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there.  Before  setting  out  on  the  latter  trip  he 
silked  a  contract  for  a  book  of  travel,  and 
when  he  renirned  it  was  complete.  'The  West 
Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main'  (1S59),  the 
author  regarded  "as  the  best  book  that  has  come 
from  my  pen."  A  sojourn  of  nine  months  in 
the  United  States  resulted  in  'North  America' 
(1862).  After  retiring  from  the  post  office-in 
18lA  Trollope  visited  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  and  published  accounts  of  his  travels. 
In  the  meantime  novel  after  novel  came  from 
his  pen.  Cathedral  lite  exhausted,  he  turned  to 
the  country  gentleman,  producing  'He  Knew 
He  Was  Right'  (1869),  a  study  of  jealousy; 
'The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton'  (1870).  which 
caused  a  sensation ;  'The  Way  We  Live  Now' 
(18?5),  dealing  with  schemes  for  getting  rich 
quickly  and  other  novels  of  the  same  general 
type.  The  next  year  he  opened  a  new  vein 
with  'The  Prime  Minister,*  the  first  of  his 
political  novels.  In  1879  he  published  a  biog- 
raph}^  of  Thackeray,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  on  the  Carnhill  MaqaBine.  After 
becoming  almost  the  mast  prolific  of  English 
novelists  he  died,  with  the  manuscript  of  novels 
in  his  desk,  on  6  Dec.  1882  at  Hariing  in  Sus- 
sex, which  had  been  his  home  for  two  years. 
After  suffering  brief  eclipse,  Trollope  has  now 
come  to  be  regarded  as  ranking  perhaps  next  to 
Dickens  as  a  great  chronicler  of  English  life 
and  manners  among  the  middle  classes.  Some- 
what deficient  in  (he  artistic  sense,  he  possessed 
wii,  humor,  pathos  and  a  keen  intelligence.  See 
Baschester  Towers, 

Bibliography.— The  delightful  'Autobiog- 
raphy* published  bv  his  son  in  1883,  may  be 
supplemented  by  F.  E,  TroUope's  'Frances 
Trollope*  (2  vols.,  London  1895)  ;  T.  A.  Trol- 
lope's  'What  I  Remember'  (3  vols.,  London 
and  New  YBrk  1888-90),  and  'The  Recollec- 
tions of  Edmund  Yates'  (2  vols.,  London 
1884).  Mr,  Henry  James  included  i  fine  ap- 
preciation of  Trollope  in  'Partial  Portraits' 
(New  York  1883). 

WiiBtjR  L.  Cross, 
Professor  of  English,  Yale  Universily. 
TROLLOPE,  Pnmcee  Milton,  English 
novelist:  b.  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  1780;  d. 
Florence,  Italy,  6  Oct.  1863.  In  1809  she  was 
married  to  T.  A.  Trollope,  a  barrister,  but  in 
1829  she  was  left  a  widow  with  six  children. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  came  to  this 
country,  where  she  tried  to  establish  a  millinery 
business  in  Oncinnati,  but  not  succeeding  re- 
turned three  years  later  to  England,  where  she 
turned  her  experiences  in  America  to  account 
by  publishing  a  book  on  the  'Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans'  (1832).  The  work 
procured  her  the  reputation  in  her  country  of  a 
pungent,  if  somewhat  prejudiced,  satirist,  but  in 
the  United  States  of  an  unsuccessful  and  dis- 
gruntled alien ;  it  gave  great  oiTense  although 
the  justice  of  some  of  her  strictures  is  now 
recogniied.  Mrs.  Trollope  followed  up  this 
first  success  with  a  long  series  of  works,  chiefly 
novels,  becoming  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
novelists  of  her  day.  After  1844  she  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  ' 
Italy.  The  most  successful  of  her  novels  was 
'The  Widow  Bamaby'  (1839),  with  its  sequels: 
'The  Widow  Married'  (1840).  and  'The 
Barnabys  in  America,  or  Adventures  of  the 
Widow   Married*    (1843).    Among;  her  other 


ionable  Life,  or  Paris  and  London,'  fier  last 
work  (1856).  Consult  'Life'  (1895)  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  Frances  Tiernan  Trollope. 

TROLLOPE,  Thomu  Adolpfaai,  En^tsb 
author,  eldest  son  of  F.  M.  Trcdlope  (q.v.) : 
b.  29  April  1810;  d.  Clifton,  Gloncestershire,  11 
Nov.  1892.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  After  18*1  he  lived  in  Italy  until 
1888,  when  he  made  his  home  in  Devonshire. 
During  his  Italian  residence  he  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Standard  for  a  time, 
and  Italian  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  His  many  published  works  include 
travels,  novels  anci  Italian  histories.  Among 
them  are  'A  Summer  in  Brittany'  (1840); 
'A  Summer  in  Western  France'  (1841)  ;  "La 
Beata'  (1861);  'MarieitU'  (1862);  'Beppo 
the  Conscript'  (1864) ;  'Lindisfarn  C^ase' 
(1864) ;  'History  oi  the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence'  (4  vols.,  1865);  'Dream  Numbers' 
(1868)  ;  'A  Siren'  (1870)  ;  'Ufe  of  Pius  IX' 
(1877);  'Sketches  from  French  History' 
(1878);  'What  I  Remember'  (1887^89),  the 
last  a  sprightly,  entertaining  autobiography. 

TROLLS,  trolz,  gnome-like  creatures  of 
Norse  mythology;  giants  in  Icelandic  Utera- 
ture;  dwarfs  in  modern  Scandinavian  folklore. 
These  latter  dwell  underground  in  a  hill  or 
mound,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  brownies 
of  Scotland.  Trolls  are  depicted  as  well  dis- 
posed to  the  htunan  race  —  but  given  to  steal- 
ing provisions  or  even  children  and  women. 
They  are  claimed  to  make  themselves  invisible, 
can  foresee  the  future  and  endow  human  be- 
ings with  extraordinary  physical   strength  or 

TROMBONE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  class,  an  improvement  on  the  earlier 
sackbut.  It,  is  a  large  deep-toned  instrument 
with  sliding  tubes  and  is  capable  within  its 
compass  of  producing  every  sound  of  the  chro- 
matic scale  in  perfect  tune.  In  the  orchestra 
three  trombones  are  used,  which  harmonize 
with  each  other.  The  range  of  the  alto  trom- 
bone is  from  C  a.bove  the  second  line  of  the 
bass  to  G  above  the  treble  staff;  that  of  the 
treble  trombone  is  from  B,  the  second  line 
below  the  bass  staff,  to  G,  the  second  tine  of 
the  treble;  that  of  the  bass  from  C,  the  second 
line  below  the  bass  staff,  to  G,  the  second  line 
of    the   treble. 

TROMP,  tromp,  Cornelia,  Dutch  admiral: 
b,  Rotterdam.  9  Swt.  1629:  d.  29  May  1691. 
He  was  a  son  of  Marten  Harperlzoon  Tromp 
(q.v,).  Entering  the  service  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  barely  19  when  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  dispatched  against  the  Alge- 
rinc  pirates,  and  two  years  later  was  made 
rear-admiral.  After  distinguished  service  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  fought  under  the  su- 
preme command  of  De  Ruyter  against  the  Eng- 
lish under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Dutch  at  Lovestoft  (13  June  1665), 
displayed  great  skill  in  effecting  the  retirement 
of  the  vanquished  fleet.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  again  under  De  Ruyter  and  fought  with 
distinction,  but  owing  to  his  impetuosity  in 
attacking  an  English  fleet  without  orders,  was 
retired  from  active  service.  Restored  to  his 
command   in    1673,   he  displayed   consiunmatc 
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faravet7  in  a  series  of  engagements  fou^t  in 
June  and  August  of  that  year.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  with  England  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  fleet  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
Danes  against  the  Swedes,  and  won  several 
notable  victories.  On  the  death  of  De  Ruyter 
he  was  tnade  comander-in-chief  of  ihe  naval 
forces  of  the  United   Provinces. 

TROMP,  Marten  Harpertzoon,  Dutch  ad- 
miral: b.  Briei.  1597;  d.  10  Aug.  1653.  He 
went  to  sea  at  10,  and  after  a  period  of  service 
in  the  merchant  marine  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  and  kept  in  confinement  for  sever^ 
years.  In  1624  he  entered  the  navy  as  captain 
of  a  frigate,  and  in  1637  became  lieutenant- 
admiral.  On  18  Feb.  1639  he  ^ined  an  over- 
whelming victory  over  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea,  off  Gravelines,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year  repeated  liis  exploit  by  shatter- 
ing a  great  Spanish  armament  in  the  Downs. 
War  between  England  and  the  Dutch  broke 
out  in  1652,  and  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
with  Blake  off  Dover,  29  May  1652,  but  lost 
a  great  part  of  his  fleet  during  a  severe  storm 
in  the  Channel,  Supplanted  by  De  Rurter  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  he  was  speedily  re- 
stored, and  on  10  December  defeated  Blske 
near  Dungeness,  wresting  from  the  English 
the  mastery  of  the  Channel.  A  rather  apocry- 
phal story  represents  Tromp  as  triumphantly 
parading  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his 
masthead.  From  28  Feb.  to  2  March  1653  he 
held  his  own  in  a  running  fight  with  a  greatly 
superior  English  fleet,  and  though  he  sustained 
some  loss,  succeeded  in  bringing  into  safety  a. 
large  convoy  of  merchant  ships.  On  13  June 
he  was  defeated  by  Dean  and  Blake  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  but  took  the  sea  ag;ain  in  July, 
and  on  10  August  joined  battle  with  Monk  in 
the  Channel.  The  fight  was  turning  in  the 
favor  of  the  Dutch  when  the  Dutch  admiral 
fell,  shot  throught  the  heart. 

TROUSO,  trom'se,  Norway,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Tromso  (area  10,121  square  miles), 
at  the  northwest,  stands  on  a  small  island  of 
the  same  name,  which  consists  of  low  fertile 
land  and  is  five  mijcs  long.  It  is  an  old  his- 
torical town,  has  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  town-hall,  arctic  museum,  etc. 
Its  fisheries  are  important,  and  there  is  qon- 
siderable  trade  in  oil,  sealskin,  herrings,  dried 
and  smoked  fish.  There  is  boatbuilding  and 
rope-making.  Notwithstanding  its  location  near 
the  70°  of  north  latitude,  the  climate  is  mild, 
as  the  Gulf  Stream  permeates  the  surrounding 
waters.  Pop.  of  town  about  7,447;  of  the 
island  about  81,920;  of  the  "stift  or  province* 
226,145. 

TRONA,  native  hydrous  sodium  carbonate, 
or  soda  (HJ^a.(jO.J.  It  has  a  hardness  of 
2.5  to  3.  specific  gravity,  2.11  to  2.14;  vitreous, 
glistening  lustre;  gray  or  yellowish -white  color; 
alkaline  taste;  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  occurs  as  thin  crusts 
in  Fezzan,  Africa,  in  an  extensive  bed  in 
Churchill  County,  Nev.,  and  in  fine  mono- 
clinic  crystals  at  Borax  Lake  and  elsewhere  in 
California. 

TRONDHJEM,  tr6nd'y6m  (German,  Dront- 
heim),  Norway,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west 
coast,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Nid,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Trondhjem- 
fiord.  It  has  spacious,  regular  and  remark- 
ably clean  streets,  the  hoiues  being  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the 
cathedral,  which  mainly  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  t2th  to  the  end  of  the  I3th  century, 
and  is  entitled  to  rank,  as  a  whole,  as  the 
most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  structure  in  the 
kingdom ;  it  has  long  been  undergoing  exten- 
sive restorations.  Among  other  buildings  are  a 
residence  of  the  royal  tiimily.  an  academy  of 
science,  containing  a  valuable  library  and  anti- 

Juarian  collections,  an  arsenal,  etc.  The  manu- 
actures  arc  not  of  much  importance,  but  there 
are  breweries,  distilleries,  paper-mills,  and 
shipyards.  Two  railways  now  terminate  here. 
The  harbor  was  much  improved,  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  about  600  vessels  of  350,000 
total  tonnage  enter  and  also  clear  annually.  The 
commerce  m  normal  years  is  about  $20,1)00,000. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  exports  of  timber, 
dried  and  salted  fish,  tar  and  cOMier.  Pop. 
4SJ35.  It  is  in  the  amt  of  Sondre  Trondhjem, 
having  about  an  area  of  7,185  miles  and  popula- 
tion about  148,306.  _ 

TROOST.  Gerard,  American  geologist:  b. 
Bois-le-Duc,  Holland,  15  March  1776 ;  d.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  14  Aug.  1850.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Leyden.  and  was,  in  1809. 
sent  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  on 
a  tour  of  scientific  observation  to  Java.  The 
capture,  by  a  privateer,  of  the  vessel  in  Which 
he  sailed  having  interrupted  this  undertaking, 
he  came  in  1810  to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Natural  History,  of 
which  he  was  elected  the  first  president,  holding 
office  until  1817.  In  1814  he  established  the  first 
alum  works  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  1825 
joined  Robert  Owen's  community  of  New 
Harmony,  from  which  he  retired  at  the  end 
of  two  years.  Removing  to  Nashville  in  1828, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy and  geology  in  the  university  there, 
and  in  1S31  geologist  to  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, both  of  which  positions  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  published  reports  on  the  geology  of 
Tennessee,  etc.  His  mineral  collections  were 
the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

TROOSTITE.  a  variety  of  the  mineral 
willemite  (q.v,),  occurring  at  Ogdensburg, 
N,  J.,  in  large  rough  crystals  usaully  of  reddish- 
brown,   flesh,   red  or  gray  color. 

TROP.ffiOLUM.  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  of  the  family  Tropaeolacea. 
The  species,  of  which  there  are  about  45,  are 
natives  of  South  America,  particularly  Chile 
and  Peru,  whence  many  have  been  taken  to 
all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  to  be.  grown 
in  gardens  for  their  odd,  conspicuous  flowers. 
They  are  mostly  climbing  vines,  with  alternate, 
usually  simple,  peltate  leaves,  from  the  axils 
of  which  the  generally  long-peduncled,  irregu- 
lar, usually  yellow,  orange  or  red,  sometimes 
blue  or  purple,  flowers  are  produced  singly. 
Several  species,  especially  T.  tuberosum,  pro- 
duce edible  tubers  which  are  used  for  food  in 
the  tropics.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  few 
species  are  used  as  salads,  for  which  their 
Mculiar  peppery  flavor  espedaily  fits  them, 
Their  young,  tender  pods  are  often  pickled  and 
in  this  form  are  frequently  employed  ae  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  capers.  The  species  most  used  in 
this  way  are  7".  niajiu  and  T.  mimu,  known  as 
nasturtium,  Indian  cress  and  yellow  larkspur, 
names  which  better  fit  plants  of  other  families. 
Another  species  in  popular  use  is  T.  peito- 
pharum,  which,  like  T.  majus,  is  commonly 
employed  as  a  climber  upon  porches,  balconies 
and  banks.  The  canary-bird  flower  {T.  pere- 
grituott)  is  probably  more  often  grown_  in- 
doors than  out,  in  the  north,  T  minus  is  a 
dwarf,  non-climbing  species  which  blossoms 
earlier  and  more  profusely  than  others;  it  is 
frequentiy  used  in  beds  and  borders.  Few 
plants  are  more  frequently  satisfactory  and 
popular  than  the  nasturtiums.  They  wil!  thrive 
in  any  garden  soil  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  not  allowed  to  become  very  dry.  Since 
thev  are  tender  to  frost  they  are  either  sown 
rather  late  or  are  started  under  glass  and 
tTan3i>lanted  when  the  weather  becomes  settled. 
Especially  fine  specimens  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  and  tuberous  species  should  be 
dug  and  stored  during  the  winter.  The  peren- 
nials seem  to  require  richer  soil  than  the 
annuals. 

TROPHONtUS,  trfi-f&'n]-ii%  builder  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  I>l|^i.  After  his  deaih 
he  was  reverenced  as  a  hero,  and  had  an  oracle 
in  a  cavern  near  Lebadeia  in  Bcetia.  Pausanias 
describes  how,  afier  purifyinR  himself,  he  was 
drawn  through  the  mouth  of  this  cave  by  an 
unseen  power,  and  delaiU  all  that  he  wimessed 
there.  Don  Qtiixote's  famous  visit  to  the  oracle 
preserves  its  memory  in  modem  literature. 

TROPHY,  in  antiquity,  a  monument  or  me- 
morial in  commemoration  of  some  victory.  It 
consisted  of  some  of  the  arms  and  other  spoils 
of  the  vanquished  enemy,  hung  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  victorious 
army.  The  custom  of  erecting  trophies  was 
most  general  among  the  Greeks,  but  it  passed 
at  length  to  the  Romans,  It  was  the  practice 
also  to  have  representations  of  trophies  carved 
in  stone,  in  bronze  or  similar  lasting  substance. 
In  modern  times  trophies  have  been  erected  in 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  to  com- 
memorate victories  or  heroic  action  in  war.  The 
term  has  been  extended  to  describe  any  group 
of  objects  hung  on  a  wall  to  commemorate  an 
event,  industry  or  activity. 

TROPIC-BIRD,  a  sea-bird  of  the  family 
Phtrtontida,  related  to  the  pelican.  The  bill  in 
these  birds  is  sharp,  curved  superiorly,  and  is 
as  long  as  the  head.  The  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  are  very  long  and  narrow,  giving 
the  birds  the  names  boatswain-bird  or  marlin- 
Spike  among  sailors.  They  inhabit  the  tropical 
seas  and  can  fly  for  days  together  without  visit- 
ing land,  resting  and  sleeping  on  the  water.  A 
large  and  well-known  spedes  is  Phateon 
alkereus,,  which  averages  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet  in  leiigth,  the  tail-feathers  being  about 
15  inches.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  it  breeds  on  the  Mascarene  Is- 
lands. The  yellow-billed  tropic-bird  (P.  jlavi- 
roflris)  is  smaller  and  more  often  seen  in  the 
western  Atlantic,  since  it  aiinually  visits  Ber- 
muda and  the  Antilles  to  breed,  laying  but  a 
single,  heavily  blotched  egg  in  a  hollow  of  the 
beach,  or  sometimes  in  a  rude  nest  in  a  tize. 
Consult  Newton,  'Dictionary  of  Birds*  (Jfew 
York  1896). 
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products  of  forests  are  usually  divided  into  two 


products,  such  as  wood  used  f 
purposes  and  for  special  uses,  as  furniture, 
cabmet  work,  wood  used  for  small  articles  of 
all  kinds,  etc ;  (2)  Minor  forest  products  in- 
clude firewood,  tannin  extracts,  dyes,  rubber, 
gutta  percha,  rattan,  bamboo,  wood  oils,  resins 
and  various  forest  plants  that  produce  medicinal 
products,  like  quinine,  cocaine,  sarsaparilla, 
epicae,  camphor,  etc  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
value  of  these  minor  products  of  tropical  for- 
ests consumed  in  the  world's  markets  greatly 
exceed  the  value  of  the  major  products.  In- 
deed, so  great  is  the  demand  for  some  of  the 
minor  forest  products  that  many  of  them  have 
almost  entirely  become  cultivated  ones.  Ten 
or  15  years  ago  while  most  of  the  rubber  of 
commerce  came  from  a  wild  forest  tree  {Hevca 
braeiUeniis)  of  the  Amazon  valley,  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  rubber  used  to-day 
is  from  cultivated  plantations  of  this  tree  in 
the  Eastern  tropics. 

Kapoc  is  the  commercial  name  for  the  cot- 
ton from  the  so-called  cotton  tree  (Ceiba  pen- 
ttrndra)  and  is  a  native  of  tropical  America, 
but  the  chief  source  of  this  valuable  product, 
used  principally  in  stutHng  mattresses,  is  from 
plantations  in  Java.  Formerly  the  chief  source 
of  the  Peruvian  bark,  quinine  iCinckona  spe- 
cies) was  from  the  wild  forests  of  Ecuador, 
Colombia  and  Peru.  To'^y  most  of  the  qui- 
nine comes  from  cultivated  plantations  in  India 
and  Java.  The  lack  of  cheap  labor  in  the  Ameri- 
can tropics  is  the  chief  reason  why  these  valuable 
products  are  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

Because  the  climatic  conditions  of  temperate 
regions  are  not  favorable  for  the  production  of 
many  tropical  minor  forest  products,  the  tem- 
perate markets  must  always  depend  on  the 
tropics  for  most  of  them  unless  synthetic  prod- 
ucts can  be  substituted.  While  e^orts  made  to 
produce  synthetic  robber  have  not  proved  suc- 
cessful, yet  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes 
has  greatly  reduced  the  demands  for  the  dye 
woods  of  the  tropics,  hence  until  the  war 
greatly,  but  temporarily,  stimulated  the  use  of 
tropical  dye  woods,  the  amount  of  these  woods 
used  in  the  markets  is  not  likely  to  be  greatly 

On  the  other  hand  tropical  woods  for  con- 
struction purposes  have  not  been  in  demand  in 
the  great   lumber  markets  of   the  world,   the 


large  quantities  that  are  better  suited  for 
general  construction  timbers  than  the  so-called 
hardwoods  of  the  tropics.  The  coniferous 
woods,  or  softwoods,  of  the  temperate  regions 
of  North  America,  Europe  and  Asia  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  with  that  of  the  hardwood  for- 
ests of  the  tropics.  On  the  one  hand  coniferous 
forests  occur  in  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  stands 
that  make  their  lumbering  on  a  large  scale  more 

Erofi table,  hence  the  lumber  industry  has  been 
ighly  developed;  on  the  other  hand  the  hard- 
wood tropical  forests  are  more  complex  in 
charactt^r  and'  usually  far  away  from  well- 
developed  industrial  regions,  hence  capital 
has  not  been  attracted  to  their  exploitation. 
on  a  large  scale.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
g.reat  development  of  the  lumber  industry,  es- 
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penally  in  the  United  States,  there  has  been  an 
over-production;  the  surplus  linds  its  way  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  large  amounts  have 
been  absorbed  by  tropical  countries.  The  con- 
tribution that  tropical  forests  have  made  to  the 
lumber  markets  has  been  woods  for  special 
uses  rather  than  those  for  eeneral  construction 
purposes.  Many  woods  oi  tropical  countries 
are  used  locally  for  general  construction  pur- 
poses, that  never  find  their  way  into  outside 
markets.  The  study  of  tropical  forests  show 
that  while  the^  are  more  complex  in  composi- 
tion than  coniferous  fpresfs  of  temperate  re- 
Sions,  yet  this  com^exity  is  not  so  great  as 
ormeriy  supposed.  The  complexity  is  increased 
by  the  undet^rowth  trees  that  do  not  reach 
commercial  size.  The  trees  that  reach  huge 
siie  and  overtop  the  undergrowth  species  are 
composed  of  comparatively  few  species  whose 
woods  are  httle  laiown.  Also,ia  Urge  percen- 
tage of  these  trees  produce  rather  soft  hard- 
woods that  are  easily  worked.  Thus,  the  esti- 
mated stand  of  timber  in  the  Philippines  is 
200,000,000,000  board  feet,  more  than  100,000,- 
000,000  of  which  are  light  hardwoods  that  can 
be  and  are  being  substituted  locally  for  many 
purposes  to  which  imported  coniferous  woods 
were  put.  These  forests  also  occur  in  sufficiently 
heavy  stands  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
fairly  large  lumbering  operations  that  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  thur  utilization.  A  recent 
estimate  of  the  area  and  stand  of  timber  in 
some  of  the  large  tropical  forest  regions  is  as 
follows : 
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The  forested  area  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  al  SSOflOO.OOO  acres,  carrying  a  stand 
of  timber  of  2,800,000,000,000  board  fecL  Thus 
the  Amazon  region  alone  is  estimated  to  have 
some  600,000,000.000  feet  more  than  is  found 
in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ned^ the  market  or  local  name  of  many  of  the 
tropical 'woods  with  the  specific  scientific  name 
of  the  trees  producing  them,  for  much  sys- 
tematic work  in  botany  is  necessary  before  Ais 
can  be  done.  Indeed,  as  in  some  temperate 
woods,  a  group  of  species  stands  for  the  wood. 
Thus  the  term  oak  stands  for  several  species 
of  the  genus  Quercus  and  the  trade  term  pine 
refers  to  a  large  number  of  species  of  Ptnus 
and  even, to  many  other  coniferous  woods  not 
of  this  genus.  Also  where  adjectives  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  market  names,  the  name  may  in- 
clude more  than  one  species ;  several  species  of 
oak  produce  'white  oak,"  and  "southern  yellow 
pine*  is  the  product  of  a  number  of  species  of 
Pinus.  The  same  holds  true  for  tropical  woods. 
An  attempt  is  made  below  to  clasMfy 


lean  and  European  marlcets,  and  -a  few  that 
play  an  important  role  in  the  countries  in  whidi 
they  occur. 

1.  The  Hafaogany  Family  (Meliaceo').— 
1.  The  "true"  mahogany  originally  came  from 
Swietmia  mahagoni  Jacq.  and  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely restricted  to  the  West  Indies  and  South- 
ern Florida.  Late  investigations  show  that  the 
SwieUnias  of  southern  Mexico,  Central  Aincr- 
ica  and,  periiaps,  Colombia,  are  two  different 
species  and  at  least  some  of  that  from  Vene- 
zuela is  a  fourth  species. 

The  wood  of  the  four  species  is  accepted  as 
true  mahogany,  and  when  placed  on  the  market 
usually  bears  the  name  of  the  place  or  reeion 
from  which  it  comes.  Thus  we  have  Cuban, 
Santo  Domingo,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  MeTcican, 
etc.,  mahogany,  Santo  Domingo  mahogany  is 
considered  the  most  desirable  grade.  Through- 
out this  range  the  wood  is  locally  known  under 
the  Spanish  name  of  caoba.  The  ditTerent 
grades  of  mahogany  vary  in  weight  from  35  to 
52  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  very  heavy.  Mahogany  is  red  in 
color,  beautifully  grained,  easily  worked  and  is 
durable.  It  talus  a  natural  polish,  is  adapted 
to  stains  and  takes  glue  well.  The  combination 
of  these  qualities  makes  it  the  furniture  wood 
par  excellence  of  the  world.  Most  of  the.  sub- 
stitutes of  true  mahogany  fail  in  one  or  more 
of  these  qualities  and  hence  are  inferior. 

2.  African  Mahogany. — The  growing  scarcity 
of  easily-accessible  true  mahogany  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  many  woo&  as  substitutes. 
The  best  of  these  belong  to  the  same  fami^ 
{Meliacece).  Under  the  general  name  of  Afri- 
can mahogany  the  tropical  regions  of  West 
Africa  have  supplied  large  quantities  of  ma- 
hogany. Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is 
the  Gambia  or  Senegal  mahogany  {Khaya 
senegalensis,  A.  Juss.),  although  other  species 
of  this  genus  and  species  of  the  genera  Tri- 
ckilia,  Carafa.  Entandrophragma  and  a  number 
of  species  ot  other  families  furnish  African 
mahogany. 

3.  Spanish  cedar,  Cigar  box  wood,  Cedro. — 
The  above  are  the  commercial  names  of  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  the  genus  Cedrela  which  occur 
throughout  the  American  tropics  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  to  Paraguay  and  northern 
Argentina.  The  original  Spanish  cedar  (.Ct- 
drela  odarata  L.)  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
West  Indies  and  has  a  strong  cedar  odor,  hence 
the  name.  It  is  used  mostly  for  dgar  boxes. 
Most  of  the  Cfdrelas  ot  the  American  conti- 
nent, known  everywhere  under  the  Spanish  name 
of  cedra,  seem  not  to  hold  this  strong  odor  when 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  The  wood 
of  cedro  closely  resembles  that  of  true  mahog- 
any in  many  respects,  except  that  it  is  usually 
much  softer  and  lighter  in  weight.  The  heavier 
grades  are  about  the  same  weight  as  the  light- 
est mahoganies.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
of  the  so-called  mahogany  found  in  the  markets 
is  really  cedro.  Cfdro  is  a  common  and  much- 
prized  wood  in  the  markets  throughout  all  Latin 
American  countries,  especially  in  Argentina.  It 
is  used  for  furniture  and  light  construction 
work,  principally  interior  finish  of  houses.  The 
genus  Toona  (rormerly  called  Cedrela')  found 
in  parts  of  the  eastern  tropics  produces  woods 
almost  identical  with  that  of  cedro.  In  the 
Philippines    a   species  of    this   genus    {Toona 
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caioHtat,  Merr.  &  RoHe)  has  the  common  name 
of  aUanttu,  and  in  Fnoia  another  species  has 
the  common  name  of  iooyt. 

4.  Carapa  or  Demarara  Mahogany  (Guiana), 
Andiroba  or  Brasitian  makogaity  (Amazon  re- 

S'on). —  In  the  lowlands  from  the  mouth  of  the 
rinoco  River  (Venezuela),  in  the  Guianas  and 
to  and  including  the  Amazon  Valley,  is  found 
a  wood  bearing  the  above  names  which  is  the 
product  of  Carapa  guiane*sis  Atibl.  This  wood 
resembles  mahogany  in  some  respects  but  is 
much  coarser  grained.  It  makes  a  good,  cheap 
substitute  for  this  wood,  but  is  locally  used  for 
much  the  same  purposes' as  cedro. 

Besides  the  above  woods  all  belonging  to 
the  mahogany  family,  together  with  others  of 
less  importance,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
species  belonging  to  different  famiUes  that  BP~ 
pear  in  the  markets  under  the  name  of  mahog- 
atiy.  In  all  about  60  such  species  have  been 
listed.  The  most  important  of  these  are  dis- 
cussed below  in  connection  with  the  fatnily  to 
which  they  belong. 

II.  The  Locust  Family  (LeguminostM) . — 
The  locust  family,  represented  in  our  temper- 
ate flora  by  such  trees  as  the  black  locust,  honey 
locust  and  others,  has  a  large  number  of  species 
of  soft,  hard  and  very  hard  woods  that  are  used 
locally  in  the  tropics  for  all  sorts  of  purposes, 
and  some  of  them  find  their  way  into  temperate 
markets. 

1.  Rosewoods,  Jacarandd  or  Caviuna  (Bra- 
«!);  Blackwood  (India).— The  name  'rose" 
was  apphed  to  this  wood  because  of  a  fragrant 
odor  resembling  that  of  the  rose.  Similar  woods 
without  the  odor  also  bear  this  name  The 
woods  are  dense,  heavy,  durable  and  are  dark 
brown  or  black  in  color,  sometimes  streaked 
with  purple,  rose  and  other  colors.  Their  chief 
use  is  in  furniture,  pianos,  inlaying  and  small 
turnery  objects.  Tne  main  source  of  the  rose- 
woods is  Brazil.  Here  the  true  rosewood  of 
the  Rio  de  Jannro  region  is  referred  to  Do/- 
ber^ia  nigra  Allem,  and  that  of  the  Amazon 
region  to  Dalbergia  spruceana  Hub.,  but  it  is 
known  that  a  number  of  species  of  Machariim 
produce  rosewood.  The  rosewoods  of  Central 
America  are  supposed  to  come  from  species  of 
Dalbergia.  A  similar  wood  of  .Colombia  under 
the  name  of  tiegrillo  or  graitadillo  is  a 
species  of  Machterium,  though  the  name  grana- 
dillo  is  applied  to  a  number  of  other  woods. 
The  Indian  rosewood  is  Daibergia  tatifolia 
Roxb.  A  similar  wood  (Dalbrrgia  melon- 
oxyion  Guill.  &  Perr.),  under  the  name  of 
Senegal  ebony,  comes  from  Africa.  In  a  broad 
sense  the  cocobola  wood  of  Panama  {Dalbergia 
retusa  Hemsl.)  can  be  classified  as  a  rosewood. 
Other  woods  of  less  importance  in  different 
genera  of  this  family  and  species  of  other  fami- 
nes are  often  classed  as  rosewoods.  Some  of 
these  have  the  blackish  color  and  others  are 
classified  as   rosewood   because  of   their   rose 

2.  Padauk  (India) ;  Narra  (Philippines)  ; 
African  Padauk  (Africa). —  The  genus  Ptero- 
carpus  produces  a  number  of  woods  usually  of 
a  beautiful  red  color,  but  sometimes  yellowish 
red  and  even  nearly  black.  These  woods  have  a 
similar  use  to  those  of  the  rosewoods  and  are 
sometimes  given  the  name  of  mahtwany.  The 
chief  source  of  the  best  padauk  {Pteroearpns 
dalbergioides  Roxb.)  is  the  Adaman  Islands 
(India),  thouf^  P.   indinu  Willd.   and  other 


species  of  Burma  and  India  and  the  Philippines 
produce  similar  woods.  In  the  Philippines  the 
local  name  is  narra.  It  has  been  exported  to 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Philippine 
mahogany. 

3.  Braziiviood;  Logwood,  or  Campeche. 
Braiilwood  is  a  reddish  yellow  wood  mainly 
produced  by  certain  species  of  the  genus 
CiesalMnia  and  perhaps  by  Hematoxylon 
brasillelo  Karst.  It  is  exported  chiefly  as  a 
dyewood.  Brazilwood  from  the  eastern  tropics 
was  known  in  Europe  before  America  was  dis- 
covered. When  Brazil  was  discovered,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  this  wood  along  the  c 


perhaps  related  species,  is  the  source  of  brazil- 
wood from  the  Eastern  tropics.  It  is  known  in 
India  under  the  name  of  sappan-wood  and  in 
the  Philippines  as  sibucao.  While  scattered 
throughout  die  American  tropics,  the  chief 
commercial  source  is  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  region.  The  source  of  the  wood  from 
Brazil  seems  to  be  C.  echinata  Lamck.,  though 
there  is  some  doilbt  about  iL  It  is  known 
locally  as  ibirapitonga  or  pdo  Brasil,  and  also 
has  the  export  name  of  Pernambuco  wood. 
The  brazilwood  of  the  Caribbean  region  seems 
to  be  mostly  Hamaloxyton  brasitieto.  Log- 
wood or  campeche  (Hitmatoxyton  campechia- 
num  L.)  is  blood  red  in  color  and  yields  a  dye 
(stain)  known  as  luematoxylon.  It  comes 
chiefly  from  Southern  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  It  is  semi-cultivated  in  India  and 
pans  of  the  West  Indies. 

4.  Dividivi  {C^salpitiia  coriaria  Willd.). — 
The  pods  of  this  tree  are  rich  in  tannin  and  they 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  prin- 
cipally from  Ok>mbia  and  Vencauela  where  the 
tree  grows  in  dry  districts  where  it  is  wild  or 
semi -cultivated. 

5.  Tonka  bean  (Guianas  and  Venezuela) ; 
Cwtnonf  (Amazon)  i— The  beans  of  this  tree 
(Dipteryx  odorata  Willd.,  and  one  or  more 
closely  related  spedes)  after  being  treated  in 
casks  of  rum,  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  pnncipally  from  the  region  south  of 
the  Orinoco  River  in  Venezuela.  They  are  used 
in  making  perfumes  and  flavoring  extracts.  The 
wood  of  cumaru  is  very  hard,  difficult  to  work. 
yellow  in  color,  streaked  with  red,  and  is  used 
to  some  extent  in  the  Amazon  region. 

6.  West  Indian  Locust :  Courbaril ;  Algarroba 
(Venezuela  and  Colombia),  Jataky  (Brazil). — 
The  West  Indian  locust  is  the  English  name  for 
a  wood  produced  by  Hymetusa  courbaril  L., 
although  in  Brazil,  under  the  name  of  jataky. 
besides  the  above,  there  are  several  species  of 
Hyntfnaa  that  give  similar  woods.  TTie  wood 
is  red  with  dark  streaks.  It  is  used  locally  but 
little  exported,    The  different  species  yield  a 

.  resin  known  as  South  American  topal,  or 
courbaril,  which  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  especially  from  northeastern  Brazil. 
Bodies  of  the  resin  are  deposited  in  the  ground 
on  the  deadi  of  the  tree  and  are  thus  mined. 

7.  Copahyba. —  This  is  the  Brazilian  name  of 
a  wood  similar  to  the  West  Indian  locust  and 
with  the  same  uses.  It  is  produced  by  several 
spedes  of  the  genus  Copaifera.  The  tree  pro- 
duces an  oil  known  as  aeiete  or  copaiba  oil  that 
is  exported  to  some  extent.  It  is  found  also 
in    northern  South    America   and  Belaboring 
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8.  Araribia  <Biazil)  i  Cartan  (VeoezueUi) ; 
Gitayatan  jobo  (Colombia) ;  Amariilo  di 
Guayaquil  (Panama), —  This  group  of  woods 
comes  from  several  spedes  of  the  genus  Cen- 
Irolobivm.  The  woods  vary  from  a  bri^t  red- 
dish yellow  to  yellow  streaked  with  darker 
color.  They  are  used  quite  exteasively  locally,. 
especially  in  Brazil  and  deserve  to  be  exported 
as  fine  furniture  woods. 

9.  Acaf ii.-~ The  acapii  (VouacapoMa  amerir 
cana  Aubl.)  is  a  reddish  brown  wood,  with 
dark,  almost  black,  stre^u,  and  very  hard  and 
heavy,  thai  comes  from  the  AmazoQ  valley  and 
is  exported  in  some  quantities. 

10.  Purpleheart,  VioUt  wood;  Gxtoraba  or 
Pio  Roxo  (Brazil) ;  Naxareno  (Panama) ; 
Tananeo  (Colombia).— These  woods  are  gen- 


ot  closely  related  genera  may  produce  some  of 
them.  The  woods  are  dark  purple,  sometimes 
with  violet  shades.  They  are  quite  extensively 
used  in  Bra2i1  and  British  Guiana  for  many 
purposes.  Some  Of  them  yield  an  odorous  resin 
used  medicinally  and  a  red  dye  used  for  textile 
fabrics.  Purpleheart  has  been  exported  from 
British  (ruiana  and  neiehborine  islands. 

11.  Balsamo;  Baisatno  de  Toiu  (Colombia) ; 
Oleo  or  Cabreiva  (Brazil);  Inciemo  (Argen- 
tina).—  The  geueral  name  of  battamo  is  nerc 
applied  to  a  group  of  woods  that  come  from  the 
genera  Myroxylon  and  Myrocarpus.  The  woods 
are  dark  or  yellowish  red  in  color  and  the 
bark  or  wood  or  bodi  yield  oily  substances. 
The  bark  of  the  balsamo  of  Colombia  (.Myroxy 
ton  haUamum  [L]  Harms.)  yields  a  resinous 
oil,  balsamo  de  toiu,  that  is  exported  to  some 
extent.  The  woods  are  used  locally  and  de- 
serve to  find  wider  markets.  The  eabrevva  or 
Sio  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  probably  the  most  used. 
The  incienso  of  Argentina,  a  scented  wood,  is 
highly  valued  in  Argentina. 

1^  IbU  (Philipjnncs) :  Mirabeam  (Borneo 
and  Ma^y  Peninsula).— The  genus  Instia  es- 
pecially Instia  bejugo  [Colebr.]  O.  Kt»e.  is  the 
main  source  of  the  wood.  It  is  yellow  when 
fresh  cut  but  turns  reddish  brown  to  chocolate 
color  when  exposed.  It  is  highly  valued  for 
construction  work  in  contact  with  the  ground 
In  the  Philippines  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
woods  used  for  railroad  ties. 

13,  Tindalo  (Philippines).— This  wood  is  the 
product  of  Pahudta  rhomboidia  (Blanco) 
Prain.  The  wood  is  yellowish  red,  becoming 
very  dark  with  a^.  It  is  greatly  prized  for 
flooring,  fine  interior  finish  and  furniture. 

14.  Acle  (Philippines)  ;  Pyingado  (Burma).— 
Both  these  woods  resemble  each  otner  closely 
in  structure.  In  color  they  are  dark  brown 
and  resemble  in  this  respect  the  black  walnut. 
The  aclt  {Aibineia  acU  [Blanco)  Mcrr.)  is 
highly  prized  in  the  Philippines  as  a  fine  furni- 
ture wood.  The  pyingado  (Xylia  dolabriformis 
Benth.)  grows  in  the  teak  forests  and  is  used 
extensively  for  railroad  ties. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  woods 
produced  by  the  Leanminosce. 

IIL  L>uan  or  Dipterocarp  Punity  {Dip- 
Urocarpacea) . —  From  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
ducing Itmiber  for  general  construction  pur- 
poses this  is  the  most  important  tropical  family, 
because  the  species  compose  a  Urge  percentage 
of  the  lumber  in  the  forests  in  whirti  they  occur, 
and  the  woods  are  easily  cut  and  worked.    The 


family   is   co  .       ,    ._ 

peciaJly  to  Borneo,  (he  Philippines,  Sumatra, 
Malay  Peninsula  and  parts  of  Burma  and  India. 
With  respect  to  their  hardness  and  durability 
the  woods  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
groups. 

1.  Lanan,  Tanguiie  (Piiilippioes)  ;  .^rrioA  or 
Meranti  (Borneo,  Ualay  Peninsula). —  This 
group  of  woods  is  found  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  the  family.  Besides  the  above 
there  are  very  many  locjil  names  for  the  dif- 
ferent species  wnich  belong  to  genera 
Pentacme.Parashorea,  and  certain  species  of 
Shorea.  They  are  the  most  abundant  of  the 
diptei'ocarps.  The  woods  of  ihe  lotions  (to  use 
the  local  Philippine  name  for  the  whole  group) 


li^t  construction  purposes.  In  regard  to  color 
they  are  classified  as  white  and  rtd  lauans. 
The  latter  include  tanauiU.  The  better  grades 
of  the  red  lotions  show  resemblance  to  mahog;- 
any  and  large  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  the 
United  States  for  vabogany.  Of  these  tan- 
guile  iShorea  polys^erma  IBIanco]  Merr.)  is 
the  best.  In  the  United  States  it  is  usually  sold 
under  the  name  of  Bataan  mahonany.  The 
product  of  other  species,  moGtly  Shorea 
negrosensis  Fox.,  sells  in  the  United  States  as 
Philippine  mahogany.  Certain  red  lauont  from 
Borneo  are  sometimes  sold  in  England  as 
Borneo  redwood. 

2.  Apitong  (Philipiunes) ;  Knun  (Borneo 
and  Malay);  Eng,  (Bnrma),  and  other  namet 
for  these  and  other  regions."  This  group  ol 
woods  belongs  to  the  genus  Dipterocarpus.  In 
contrast  with  lauan.  apilong  is  a  moderately, 
not  very  durable,  hard  wood,  of  a  redth^ 
brown  color.  It  finds  its  greatest  use  for 
hravier  construction  purposes  not  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

3.  Yacal  (Philippines) ;  Selengan  hatu 
(British  North  Borneo  and  Dutch  East  Indies) ; 
Rettak  (Dutch  East  Indies)  ;  Thingan  (India), 
and  other  local  names  for  these  and  other 
regions. — This  group  of  woods  is  the  product 
of  certain  species  of  the  genera  Hopea  and 
Shorea.  The  yacals  are  dark  brown  in  color 
and  are  the  hard,  durable  woods  of  this  family. 
They  are  comparatively  easily  worked  and  are 
most  valuable  for  construction  work  in  contact 
with  the  soil  and  any  construction  where  dura- 
biUty  and  great  strength  are  required.  They 
are  a  good  substitute  lor  teak  in  many  classes 
of  shipbuilding. 

4.  Guijo  (Philippines)  ;  Sai  (India).— These 
woods  are  like  the  apilongs  but  finer  grained 
and  more  durable.  The  Sal  (Shorea  robusta 
(^aertn.  f.)  is  one  of  the  roost  important  tim' 
bers  of  India.  The  guijo  (Shorea  guiso 
[Blanco]  Blume)  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
timbers    of    the    Philipi>ines, 

5.  Borneo  camphor;  Kapor  (Malay  name).— 
This  wood,  rtie  product  of  Dryobalanops 
aromatica  Gartn.  yields  a  substance  that  closely 
resembles  camphor  for  which  it  is  sometimes 
used.  It  is  known  only  from  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  the  southern  end  of   the  Malay  Peninsula. 

IV.  The  BrazU-nut  or  Monkey  Pot  Family 
(Lecvthidaceig). —  This  family  is  confined 
mostly  to  South  America.  The  woods  of  the 
family,  while  at  present  Utile  used,  promise  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  future  lumber  in- 
dustry  of    South    America,    because   in  many 
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family  are  the  ^nts  of  the  foresU,  and  in 
pans  of  the  Magdaleaa  Valley,  the  Amuon 
Valley,  British  Guiana  and  the  coastal  forests 
of  Braiil  they  form  the  most  important  clement 
in  the  composition  of  the  forest 

1.  BrasU  huI:  castanktiro  (Brazil).— Tha 
Bnuil  nut  (BertholUtia  excelsa  H.B.K.}  is  one 
of  the  largest  trees  of  the  Amaxon  ana  is  the 
sonrce  of  the  Brazil  nuts  of  conunerce.  Be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  nuts  the  wood  is  littk 
used. 

2.  Colombian  mahogany,  Aibareo  (Colom- 
bia).—  The  wood,  of  this  tree  is  the  product  of 
Coriiti0>ia  fiyriformU  Miers.  It  is  abundant  in 
foothills  bordering  ihe  large  riven.  Because 
of  the  resemblance  to  mahofnny  it  has  been 
shipped  to  the  United  Slates  under  the  name  of 
Colombian  mahogany. 

3.  JtQuitibd  (Brazil).— This  is  the  product 
of  several  species  of  CarintOHO  (hy  some 
authors,  Couratari)  and  is  abundant  in  the 
coastal  forests  from  Bahia  to  Sao  Paulo,  and 
the  interior  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  The 
wood  is  reddish,  comparatively  soft  and  would 
make  a  better  substitute  for  mahogany  than 
albarco,  because  it  is  more  easily  worked.  In 
Brazil  it  is  used  for  construction  purposes. 

4.  Monkey  pols,  Coco  dt  Mono  (Colombia)  ; 
KakeraHi  (British  Guiana)  ;  Sapucaya  (Brazil). 
— This  group  of  woods  is  the  product  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Lecythii  and  occurs  from 
Sio  Paulo,  Brazil,  to  Panama.  The  wood,  red- 
dish brown  in  color,  is  used  locally  for  con- 
struction purposes  in  contact  with  die  gronnd, 
and  in  Brazil  is  especially  valuable  fo^  railroad 
ties.  Several  species  from  Brazil  with  the  name 
of  saputaya  furnish  the  stw^alled  paradiie-mit 
of  commerce. 

5.  Other  woods  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  followii^ :  Matomata 
(Eschweilera  matamata  and  other  species)  is 
a  wood  highly  valued  for  salt-water  construc- 
tion because  it  resists  welt  the  action  of  the 
shipworm  (teredo).  The  touaryt  are  prodncia 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  Cottratari  and 
are  used   locally   for   shipbuilding. 

V.  The  Laurel  Family  (Laununr).— Be- 
sides producing  ^e  cinnamon  (CtniKMMOniim 
eeylanicvm  Breyn.),  found  in  South  and  Wert 
India,  and  Ceylon  where  it  is  extensively  culti- 
vated ;  the  camphor  (Cinnamcnitm  camphora 
[L.]  Nees  &  Eberm.)  prindpally  ftom 
'  Formosa ;  and  the  alligator  pear^  or  aguatate,  or 
avocado  {Persea  amerieana  Mill.),  originating 
in  parts  of  the  American  tropics  and  widely 
cultivated,  this  family  produces  a  great  variety 
of  timbers  found  scattered  throi^out  the 
tropics.  In  the  American  tropics  many  of 
these  timbers  occur  under  the  genera!  names  of 


■  known  woods  are  the  following:  (1)  Green^ 
h*arl  iNtClandra  rodioei  Schomb.^  found  prin- 
cipally in  British  Guiana  from  which  country  it 
is  exported  as  a  first-class  wood  for  salt-water 
construction  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  it 
were  used  in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
When  fresh  cat  the  wood  is  grayish  brown  in 
Cplor  bttt  on  expcnure  turns  to  a  dark  green  or 


chestnut  color.  (2)  BilUatt  or  Bonto  tron- 
taood  iEujidercxylon  twaoeri  T.  and  B.)  is 
the  eastern  counterpart  of  the  greenhearl  so  far 
as  use  is  concerned.  It  is  exported  mostly  from 
British  North  Borneo.  The  wood  is  yellow 
when  fresh  cut,  but  on  exposure  turns  to  a 
slossy  brown.  (J)  Evtbuia  (species  of 
Nictandrai  is  the  bmber  de  luxe  of  narts  of 
Southern  Brazil  and  bccauae  of  its  great 
duratnlity  is  extensively  used  as  a  railroad  tie. 
It  occurs  in  the  Parana  pine  forests  of  the 
states  of  Parana  and  Sanla  Catharina,  Brazil. 
VI.  The  Quebracho  or  Sumac  Family  (Ana- 
cctrdacea). —  This  is  the  family  to  which  the 
siunac  and  poison  ivy  of  our  flora  belons.  The 
best  known  member  of  this  family  is  tne  tree 
that  produces  the  mango  fruit  (Mangifera  iit- 
dica  L.),  a  native  of  the  eastern  tropics  but 
introduced  throu(^out  the  western  tropics. 

1.  Qvtbracho  (Argentina  and  Paraguay). 
—  The  wood  of  mis  tree  (Schinopiis  balania 
Rngl.)  yields  a  valuable  extract  much  used  for 
tanning  purposes  and  locally  it  also  furnishes  a 
very  durable  railroad  tie.  It  is  logged  mostly  in 
northern  Argentina  and  the  value  of  th^  ex- 
ports of  wood  and  tannin  extract  reach  a  higher 
ngure  perhaps  than  the  value  of  all  the  other 
exported  forest  products  of  South  America  ex- 
cept rubber.  The  wood  of  another  species  (S. 
tarenttii  [Griseb.]  Engl.),  also  called  quebracho, 
and  foimd  in  northern  Argentina  principallv, 
contains  tannin,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  little 
used  for  tbi^  purpose.  The  woods  of  a  number 
of  other  South  American  species  of  this  and 
other  families  are  called  quebracho.  These 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  real  quebracho, 
although  some  of  them  do  contain  tannin. 

2.  Gvncalo  Aivts  (Brazil);  DiomaU  (Co- 
lombia) ;  Gatiado  (Venezuela) ;  Urunday  (Ar- 
gentina), and  other  local  names  for  these  and 


the  genus  Attromum  which  presumably  extends 
from  Central  America  to  northern  Argcniina. 
It  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States 
under  the  name  of  king  ■wood.  In  color  the 
wood  is  brownish  red  with  black,  or  nearly 
black,  streaks.  It  is  used  for  construction  pur- 
poses (in  Brazil  for  railroad  ties)  and  as  a 
cabinet  and  furniture  wood. 

3.  Espava  (Panama) ;  Caraeoli  ((Colombia 
and  Veneznela) ;  Mija  or  Mifogua  (Venezuela). 
—  This  is  reddisb,  moderately  soft  wood,  found 
in  northern  South  America  and  adjoinmg  re- 
gions, and  is  used  locally  to  some  extent  as  a 
■  ti  material.  From  Panamaithas 


name  ot  eipave  mahogany.    It  is  the  product  of 
Anatardium  rhtnacarpui  D.  C. 

VII.  The  Teak  PamUy  (.Verbenatea).— 
Ttak  {Tectona  grtmdis  Linn.)  has  long  been 
lowwn  as  the  best  shipbuilding  dmber  in  the 


color,  tnming  brown  to  almost  black  with  age. 
It  is  mainly  die  product  of  Burma  and  India, 
though  there  are  extensive  plantations  in  Java 
and  smaller  ones  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
tropics.  In  the  Philippines,  Molave  ( Vittx 
paviflortt   Juss.)    is   another    member    of    this 


family  that  is  locally  very  much  used,  e^- 
daUy  for  shipbuilding  and  o 
in  cesttact  with  die  ground. 


I  construction  work 
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-  Pio  farco  (Brazil),  Sminam  Greenneart 
(Guiana),  Araguanay  {Veiie7uela),  Guayacan 
(Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Panama)  and  many 
other  local  names,  are  of  a  greenish  or  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  hard,  durable  and  much  used 
for  heavy  construction  woric  in  contact  with 
the  ground.     They  belong  to  various  species  of 


the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Ligmim 
VltK.     (See  below). 

2,  Peroha.—Tiiis  is  the  generic  common  name 
for  a  group  of  rose  colored  or  brownish  yellow 
woods  that  occupy  the  most  common  ^lace  in 
the  hardwood  markets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  (Braal).  They  are  moderately 
hard,  easily  worked,  and  are  used  for  heavy 
and  light  construction  work,  interior  finish  and 
for  making  furniture.  The  jteroba  rosa  (known 
a&  carrelo  in  Colombia  and  Vereiuela),  and  in 
part  the  peroba  amarelh  (Braril),  are  the  prod- 
uct of  certain  species  of  Aspidosperma  (Apo- 
cynacea).  .Much  of  the  peroba  amarelh  seems 
to  come  from  certain  species  of  Tecoma  of  the 

3.  West  India  or  Venetuela  Boxwood. —  The 
growing  scarcity  of  the  true  boxwood  (Buxus 
sempervirtns  L.),  valuable  for  rulers  and  wood- 
engraving,  has  led  lo  the  introduction  of  some 
tropical  woods  as  substitutes.  The  chief  candi- 
dates for  these  substitutes  seem  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing: (a)  Roble  bianco,  a  Tecorna  species 
(Bignoniacea)    from  Venezuela  and  West  In- 


zuela,  and  certain  species  of  Aspidosperma 
(Apocynacra)  from  Venei^itela.  The  last  two 
usually  Sre  known  under  the  name  of  Eapatero. 
Certain  species  of  Aspidosperma  under  the 
name  of  piquii  marjim  or  marfim  (marble)  are 
found  in  southern  Brazil,  although  these  seem 
not  to  have  been  exported  as  boxwood.  '  The 
woods  mentioned  alxive  are  light  yellow  in 
color,  fine  grained,   and  hard  and  compact. 

4.  Laurel  (Spanish),  Louro  (Braiil).— Scat- 
tered throughout  the  moist  regions  of  the  Amer- 
ican tropics,  under  the  above  names,  are  a 
group  of  woods  belonging  to  the  ^enus  Cordia 
(BorraginaceiF).  They  are  brownish  in  color, 
strong  and  easily  worked,  hence  are  much  used 
for  certain  classes  of  construction  work.  The 
woods  under  these  names  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  members  of  the  Ltatrofeee  family 
mentioned  above. 

5.  Batsa  wood  or  corh-wood. —  Scattered 
throughout  the  damp  American  tropics,  usually 
under  the  name  of  baiia,  are  a  group  of  very 
light  woods  (about  eight  pomids  to  the  cubic 
fobt)  that  have  recently  been  much 'used  in  the 
making  of  buoys  for  life  boats  and  are  now 
being  used  for  lining  refrigerators.  They  are 
usually  referred  to  Ochroma  lagopvs  Sw. 
(BombtKOcea) ,  but  it  appears  now  that  several 
species  of  this  genus  produce  this  wood. 

6.  Kapoc;  Cotton  tree;  Ceiba  (Spanish); 
Samauma  (Brazil). —  The  kapoc  of  commerce 
is  the  cotton  from  the  fruits  of  a  tree  (Ceiba 
prntandra  Gxtta.,  family  Bombacacea) ,  and  is 
exported  mainly  from  planted  trees  in  Java, 
and  is  used  extensively  in  stufiiiig  inattressls. 
The  tree,  however,  is  a  natiTc  of  the  wwist 


American  tr<^cs  and  Is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  forests.  Titt  wood  is*  very  toft  and  at 
present  is  very  little  us«d 

7.  Ebony. —  The  true  ebonies  -of  commerce 
come  usually  from  certain  spedes  of  the  genus 
Diospyros,  the  persimmon  family-(£6f»iii«e*). 
The  trees  that  produce  this  wood  are  found 
very  scattered  tnrou^out  the  tropical  forests 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  woods  are  very  hard 
and  dense  and  generally  black  or  brown 
streaked  vtith  black.  The  growing  scarcity  of 
true  ebony  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
substitutes  belonging  to  species  of  other 
families. 

8.  Fustic,  Mora  (Latin  America).— fuKtV  is 
the  market  name  of  perhaps  the  most  important 
dyewood  o(  commerce.  It  is  mainly  exported 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  r^on  of  the  American 
tropics.  It  is  the  product  of  Chtoropkora  tinc- 
toria  L.  Gaud,  of  the  family  Moracea.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing  shades  of  yellow,  brown,  olive 
and  green. 

9.  Lignum  Vitig;  Guayacan  (Spanish). — 
This  is  usually  the  product  of  various  species 
of  Guiaeum  tMcinale  L.  and  Guiacutn  sanctum 
L.,  akholi^h  other  species  of  Guiaeum,  Bulnesia 
arborea  Bjigl,  (locally  known  from  Venezuela 
as  vera),  and  Bulnesia  sarmienli  Lorentz 
(known  frooi  Argentina  as  palo  santo),  fur- 
nish some  of  the  wood.  They  all  belong  to  the 
family  ZygophyUacta,  The  wood  reaches  the 
markets  of  the  world  principally  from  the  West 
Indies,  Northern  South  America  and  Central 
America.  The  wood  is  much  used  in  certam 
parts  of  shipbuilding  esT>ecially  in  stern  bush- 
mgE  and  for  bowling  balls,  bed  castors,  pulleys, 
etc     It  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy  and  oily. 

IX.  Tb«  Hangiove  Family  (Rhisopho- 
racta)j--'itit  tnangrove  forests  of  the  tidal 
swamps  of  Irspical  regions,  composed  mostly 
of  species  of  the  above  family,  are  literally  for- 
ests of  the  sea.  Although  found  best  developed 
in  the  -estuaries  of  Urge  rivers  in  the  eastern 
tmpicB,  tbey  are  also  present  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  Here  one  species  (Rhieophora 
mangle  L.)  is  found,  while  in  the  Eastern  trop- 
ics a  mimber  of  species  of  this  genus,  and  of 
the  genera  Bruguiera  and  Ceriops,  form  the 
main  composition  of  the  forests.  While  there 
are  many  local  names  for  the  different 
spocies  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  gen- 
eral local  name  in  the  PhilipiNnes  and 
Spanish  America  is  mangle,  and  in  Brazil, 
maagne.  In  proportion  to  the  area  they  cover 
they  are  locally  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
forests  for  they  are  the  main  source  of  fire- 
wood and  taniun  extracts.  The  latter,  espe- 
cially from  Borneo,  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

X.  The  Pine  Family  ( /"tii acea ).— While 
the  woods  of  the  pine  family  are  marketed 
mainly  from  temperate  zones,  mostly  the  North 
Temperate,  yet  the  highlands  of  the  tropics  and 
subtropics  contain  a  number  of  "pines"  that  are 
used  locally  and  are  coming  to  be  exported  to 
some  extent.  Many  of  the  true  pines  {Finns) 
and  other  genera  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  extend  into  Mexico  and  in  some 
parts  form  extensive  forests.  Pine  in  mer- 
chantable quantities  is  also  found  in  parts  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  Guatemala  and  Hod- 
duras  of  Central  America.  Preparations  are 
already   being  made   to  exploit  these  forests. 
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India,  Burtna  and  the  Philippines  contain  true 
pines  thai  are  used  locat^.  The  lower  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas  in  India  also  contain  other 
genera  of  the  family  that  are  quite  extensively 
utilizel  In  the  seiiii'tropical  regions  of  the 
Brazilian  states  of  Parani,  Santa  Catharina  and 
Rio  Grande  del  Sul,  and  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
siones  (Argentina),  occur  very  large  areas  of 
the  Parani  pine  (Araucaria  bra^Uiana  A. 
Rich.).  There  forests  contain  about  200  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  standing  timber  and  are 
playing  an  important  r£le  in  furnishing  soft- 
wood lumber  to  the  adjoining  industrial  regions 
of  southern  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

XI,  Bambooe  (Gramifwpo). —  The  batnboos 
and  their  alKes  are  the  grass  trees  of  the  trop- 
ics. They  furnish  cheap  wood  for  the  poorer 
classes  for  construction  purposes  and  tor  al- 
most every  use  to  which  wood  can  be  put. 
Bamboos  are  more  abundant  in  the  eastern  than 
in  the  western  tropics  where,  besides  occurring 
as  constituent  parts  of  some  wild  forests,  they 
are  extensively  planted,  also  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  western  tropics.  The  construc- 
tion bamboos  belong  principally  to  certain  spe- 
cies of  the  genera  Bambnsa,  Arttndinaria  and 
Dendroealamus.  While  wild  bamboos  occur  in 
the  western  tropics  and  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  they  do  not  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  In  certain  parts  allies 
of  the  bamboos  or  canes  take  their  place, 
These  are  the  cana  braya  (GynrHWH  sogitta- 
lum  [Aubl.l  Beauv,),  and  species  of  Guada 
known  locally  in  the  Amazon  as  labocaaa^iti 
Ecuador  under  the  market  name  of  GvayBquil 
cane.  This  is  rather  extensively  exported  as  a 
construction  wood  to  tlie  dry  treeless  coastal 
regions  of  Peru  and  Northern  Chile, 

XII,  Palms  (PoiwKr),— In  rerionj  where 
bamboos  are  not  abundant  palms  largely  take 
their  place  as  construction  timbers.  Besides 
they  furnish  a  large  number  of  minojr  forest 
products.  Certain  palms  produce  food,  inotners 
the  nuts  produce  valuable  oils,  and  some  yield 
wax,  and  from  others  vegetable  ivory  is  ob- 
tained. Besides  the  cocoanut  and  the  date 
palms  which  are  really  not  forest  products,  the 
following  are  mentioned  because  they  produce 
products  that  are  extensively  exported: 

1.  The  ivory  nut  palm  or  ■vegetable  ivory. 
—  The  ivory  nut  is  the  product  of  a  number. of 
species  of  the  genus  Fhytetephai.  It  is  foifnd 
in  portions  of  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  the  Ama- 
lon.  At  present  it  is  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports of  Ecuador  and  this  coiuitiy  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  nuts.  Ivory  nuts  are  principally 
used  for  buttons,  but  many  small  objects  like 
checkers,  chess,  etc.,  are  made  from  it. 

2.  Rattans. —  The  rattans  of  commerce  are 
the  product  of  several  species  of  tht;  genus  Cala- 
mus and  related  genera.  They  are  climbing 
palms,  in  some  cases  they  reach  the  great  length 
of  400  or  more  feel,  and  clamber  from  tree  to 
tree  in  the  forests.  They  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  tropics.  They  furnish  the  main  cordage 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  grow.  When 
exported  and  in  the  round  they  are  used  for 
cane^  umbrella  handles  and  for  making  chairs; 
and  "split'  rattans  find  their  greatest  use  for 
seats  and  hacks  of  chairs. 

3.  The  Oil  Po/m.— The  nut  of  this  paW  is 
extensively  exported  from  West  Affica  for  the 
valuable  oil  it  contains.  Xt  is  alsti  foond  in 
Brazil  where  it  was  introduced'  from   Africa. 


Here  it  is  used  locally  only:    It  is  the  product 
of  Etaris  guieensis  Jaai. 

4.  Woji  Palm.—  Thii  palm*yieMs  a  wax  that 
comes  from  scales  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
The  palm  is  Cepemicia  cerifera  L.  and  is  ex- 
ported mainly  from  northeastertr  Brazil. 

5.  The-Pmtama  Hat  Poiw.— This  belongs  to 
>the  CycloMtkaceig,  a>  family  closely  related  to 
the-  palms.  The  spodes  that  furnishes  the 
^truw'  for  Panama  hais  is  Cortudowa  Pal- 
tnat^  R.  end  P.  The  making  of  Panama  hats 
is  a  very  important  industry  in   Ecuador,   and 

'neighboring  pans  of  Peru  and  Colombia. 

XIII.  Ruliber,  Guttaperclw,  Chide.— The 

■  trees  and  other  plants  that  produce  the  rubber 
of  commerce  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
tropical'  world.  The  principal  one  of  these  is 
Hevea.  braniliensis  MueM.  Arg.  (Euphorbiacea) , 
a  tall  tree,  native  of  the  vast  Amazon  region. 
Formerly  most  of  the'  riihWr  of  commerce  was 
collected  from  this  region.  While  the  supply 
from  the  Amazon  valley  has  not  decreased,  the 
increasing  demand  for  rubber  haa  been  met  by 
the  extensive  rubber  plantation  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  nei^boring  regions,  principally 
Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Burma  and  Borneo.  The 
eastern  tropics  now  produces  fully  80  per  cent 
of  the  world's  supply  of  crude  rubber.  The 
comraerdal  name  of  rubber  from  Hevea  bratili- 
ensis  and  certain  other  species  is  Pard  rubber, 
II  has  the  local  name  of  seriitga.  Ctara  rubber 
(Manibot  glaciovii  Miill.  Arg.  and  other  spe- 
cies) locally  known  as  Manitoba,  belongs  to  the 
same  family  as  the  ParS  rubber.     It  comes  from 

'  the  dry  regions  of  northeastern  Brazil  and  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  other  irarts  of  the 
tropics.  Next  to  Pard  rubber  in  importance  is 
the  So-called  Castilloa  rubber,  the  product  of 
Costilla  elastica  Cerv.  and  other  species  of  this 
^enus  and  belongs  to  the  family  Moracea.  It 
IS  a  native  of  tropica!  America  from  southern 
Mexico  to  the  Amazon  region.  In  Brazil  it  is 
known  as  caucho  in  distinction  from  the  seringa 
(Para  rubber).  This  rubber  tree  has  been  cul- 
tivated extensively. 

The  Mangabeira  rubber,  mainly  the  product 
of'  Hancamia  speciosa  Gom,  belongs  to  the 
family  Apocynacett.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  region  from  the  territory  of  Acre,  Brazil, 
to  'southern  Parana,  Brazil,  and  in  adjoining 
regions  of  other  countries.  Ii  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent  hut  as  yet  the  cultivated  rubher  is 
not  commercially  important.  To  this  family 
also  he  long  the  African  wild  rubbers,  prina- 
paliy  species  of  the  genera  Landolphia  and 
Kxcixia.  , 

Gutta  percha  is  not  a  rubber,  for  it  is  plas- 
tic rather  than  elastic.  It  comes  from  trees  (hat 
belong  to  the  family  Sapotacea,  mostly  certain 
species  of  the  genera  Paye«o  ahd  Paiaquxum 
that  are  found  only  in  the  Indo-Malay  region. 
In  the  western  tropics  balala,  mostly  the  prod- 
uct of  Mimttsops  halata  Gartner,,  is  the  near- 
est to  gutta  percha.  If  comes  mamly  from  the 
Guianas  and  Venezuela. 

Chicle  is  the  source  of  the  chewing  gum  of 
commerce,  .  It   is   the   gum   of  a   tree  known 

■  under  common  names  of  sapodilla  or  nispero 
and  other  local  names.    This  is  Aehras  sapota 

"L.  The  chicle  of  commerce  comes  mostly  from 
Southern  Mexico  where  the  tree  is  native.  It 
is  planted,  however,  in  other  tropical  countries. 
Blblioermphr.— Boulger,  G.  S,  "Wood:  a 
Manual  of  (be  Natural  Histories  and  Industrial 
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».,  .^ndon  1908} ;  Gamble,  J.  S^  'A  Manual 
of  Indian  Timbers'  (London  1902);  Foxwor- 
thy.  F.  W.,  'Indo-Malayan  Woods'  (FA*  PkU- 


H.  N..  'The  Forests  of  the  PhUippine*'  (Bull. 
No.  10,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Uaoila,  P.  I., 
1911) ;  Navarro  de  Aadrade,  Edmondo  and 
Vecchi,  Octavio,  'Les  Boit  IndiK^es  de  S&o 
Paulo'  (Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  1916) ;  Pereira,  H., 
>The  Timber  Trees  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
BrariP  (SAo  Paulo.  Brazil > ;  Huber,  H., 
^Mattas  e  Madeira*  Anaionics*'  (pages  91- 
216,  Vol.  VI,  Boletim  do  Hnseu  Goeldi  1910, 
Pari,  Brazil). 

H.  N.  WHtnwi^ 
Vote  School  of  Fortttry. 
TROPICAL  FORESTS.  The  beauty  of  a 
tropical  forest  is  greatly  overestimated  by 
dwellers  in  lemperale  climes.  The  testimony  of 
nearly  all  travelers  to  the  tropics  is  to  the  eSect 
that  nowhere  did  they  see  such  an  expanse  of 
flowers  and  charming  forests  as  those  they  had 
left,  and  they  all  compbin  of  the  monotonous 
SreennesG  of  the  trees,  which  have  never  to  pre- 
|»are  for  winter.  Where  the  trees  are  most 
immense  and  crowded,  as  in  the  Amazon  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  East  Indies  the  forest  is 
lonely  and  silent,  ^adowy  and  jombre  in  the 
subdued  llghL  The  trunks  rise  without 
branches  for  many  feel,  tied  together  with 
creepers  and  lianes,  in  an  indescribable  confu- 
sion of  festoons  and  ropes  and  cables,  reaching 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  to  the  ground;  some  fiat. 
some  twisted  either  around  each  other  or 
smothering  a  tree;  some  limp  and  swaying, 
others  drawn  taut  like  the  stays  of  a  ship  s 
mast.  Many  of  them  are  climbing  palms  (Caia- 
mus)  and  many  are  armed  with  cruel  fishhook- 
like thorns.  The  lianes,  and  the  trees  them- 
selves, support  myriads  of  small  einphytic  or 
parasitic  plants,  ferns,  fungi  and  countless  other 
species.  Overhead  the  forest  is  roofed  by  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  of  the  creepers;  the  foliage 
is  sharply  defined  against  the  sky,  even  the 
finely-cut  dehcate  leaves  of  the  great  legumin- 
ous trees  characteristic  of  these  forests.  Nearly 
all  the  flowers  of  the  deep  forests  are  confined 
to  this  upper  stratum,  where  the  sun's  rays  can 
reach  them,  and  they  are  not  always  easily 
seen,  being  often  green  or  white,  and  incon- 
spicuous amid  the  verdure.  The  flowers  of 
the  most  tropical  trees,  moreover,  are.  even 
when  brilliant,  very  fugacious;  one  reads  of 
people  walking  through  the  maple  leaves  petals 
of  a  day,  as  through  the  maple  leaves  in 
autumn.  The  forest  trees,  however,  are  very 
prolific,  and  many  of  them  bear  bud,  blossom, 
and  unripe  and  mature  fruit  at  the  same  time. 
The  forest  giants  in  some  instances  have  pro- 
tected themselves  against  the  dangers  of  the 
great  height  and  top-heaviness,  Tapangs  and 
ngs  have  great  buttresses  like  undulating 
wooden  walls,  others,  as  the  screw-pines  and 
the  mangroves,  perch  on  aerial  roots,  sent  down 
from  trunk  and  branches.  The  last  are  found 
along    sea-shores,    stepping    far 


woven  into  a  thicket  by  interweaving  creepers, 
interminably  long  and  even  thorny.  It  is  at 
such  edges  of  the  forest,  in  clearings  and  along 


roadsides,  that  t  .        _ , 

of  the  tropics.  There  Uie  under-^nibs  have  a 
chance  to  grow  and  bloom,  interspersed  with 
graceful  tree  ferns  and  waving  palms.  The 
creepers  and  tree-branches  descend  and  hang 
waving  and  blosiomladen  over  the  masses  of 
ferns  and  ground  plants;  and  there  the  brilliant 
blossom  of  orchid  and  parasite  and  i^phyte  are 
visible. 

African  forests  are  often  like  those  of  tem- 
perate tones,  with  open  gkides  and  dumps  of 
trees.  One  can  hardly  call  the  oases  of  palms 
in  the  deserts,  forests.  In  Abyssinia  the  country 
has  been  hJcened  to  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

It  is  Australia,  however,  which  has  the  most 
peculiar  tropical  forest,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  her  ^lun  trees  are  the  tallest  trees  in  the 
world,  it  IS  a  shadeless  land.  So  burning  are 
the  sun's  rays,  thai  the  leaves  of  the  predomi- 
nating eucalyptus  are  so  disposed  as  to  present 
always  their  edge  to  the  slw;  (he  acacias  have 
delicate  compound  leaves,  the  ti-shrub  has  re- 
duced its  foliage  to  mere  needles,  and  the  weird 
she-oak  has  dispensed  with  leaves  altogether. 
slrin^-Uke  bratichletE  taldng  their  place.  The 
first  impression  of  an  inlaniTAustralian  forest  is 
one  of  monotony  in  color  and  appearance,  and 
of  burning  heat  and  desolation  heightened  by 
the  Hoping  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  gum-trees, 
which  is  cast  awv  as  northern  trees  shed  their 
leaves. 

TROPICS.  (!)  /«  sslrottomy.  two  circles 
on  the  celestial  sphere,  whose  distances  from  the 
equator  are  each  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  23J4°  ncarty.  The  northern  one 
touches  the  ecliptic  at  the  sign  Cancer,  and 
is  thence  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
southern  one  being  for  a  similar  reason  called 
the  Tropic  of  Capricon.  The  sun's  annual 
jMth  in  the  heavens  .is  bounded  by  these  two 
circles,  and  the}*  are  called  tropics,  because  when 
the  sun.  in  his  journey  northward  or  southward, 
reaches  either  of  them,  it  reverses  its  polar 
movement,  and  turns  back,  or  travels  in  an 
opnosite  direction  in  regard  to  north  and  south. 
(2)  In  geography,  the  tropics  are  two  parallels 
of  latitude,  each  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
terrestrial  equator,  i.e..  23°  ZT".  The  one  north 
of  the  equator  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  that  south  of  the  equator  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Over  these  circles  the  sun  is  vertical 
when  farthest  north  or  fardiesi  south,  that  is, 
at  the  solstices,  and  ihey  include  between  them 
that  portion  of  the  giobe  called  the  torrid  zone, 
or  the  "tropics,"  or  tropical  regions,  a  zone  al- 
most 47  d«|:rees  wide,  having  the  equator  for 
its  central  line.  The  Tropic  of  Cancer  passes 
through  the  centre  of  Mexico,  just  misses  the 
northern  point  of  Cuba,  next  invades  the  Sahara 
desert,  crossing  the  Nile  at  Dendur.  north  of 
the  Nut^an  desert,  cuts  Arabia  centrally,  then 
passes  through  northern  India,  China  at  Canton' 
and  across  the  island  of  Formosa  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  passing  a  little  north  of  Hawaii.  The 
Tropic  of  Capricon  crosses  Chile.  Argentina, 
Paraguay  and  southern  Brazil,  strikes  Africa 
just  south  of  Walfish  Bay,  in  what  used  to  be 
German  territory,  cuts  through  the  northern 
Transvaal  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  to  In- 
hambane  Bay ;  it  then  passes  through  southern 
Madagascar  and  divides  Australia. 

TROPINX,  CtHuNG.  an  organic  basic  sub- 
stance obtained  by  action  of  heat  and  baryta  on 
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the  alkaloid  atropine.  Colorless  crystals  solnMe 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

TROPISHS,  influences  exerted  by  llicir  en- 
vironment upon  plants  or  animals  leading  to 
involuntary  actions,  or  to  mechanical  alterations 
of  posture,  growth,  etc.  Such  influences  are 
exercised  by  chemical  agents,  by  the  earth, 
water,  sunlight,  heat,  electricity,  etc.  See 
Chemotrqpism  ;  Gbothofism  ;  Heliotkopibm  ; 
Thehmotbopism,  etc. 

TROPPAU,  trdp'pow,  Austria,  capital  of 
Siksia,  on  ihe  Oppa,  78  miks  northeast  of 
Biiiiu).  It  is  well  built  and  consists  of  an 
inner  town,  with  pleasure-grounds  on  the  site  of 
the  former  fort  ideations  and  of  three  suburbs. 
Handsome  pubhc  buildinss  include  several  fine 
churches,  an  upper  gyinnasitun,  a  museum,  a 
library  of  35,000  volumes,  an  upper  real-school, 
and  other  educational  institutions.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  wookn  Euid  linen  cloth,  beet- 
root sugar,  beer,  liouors,  paper.  A  confess  of 
sovereigns  was  held  here  in  1820,  occasioned  by 
the  revolutions  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Napks. 
Fofi.   about  32^. 

TKOSSACHS.  trfls'fks,  (brlMlcs),  Scot- 
land, a  romantic  defile  fortniiur  an  approach  to 
the  Western  Highlands,  in  Perthshire,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Callander.  It  extends  for 
about  a  mile  between  Lochs  Ackray  and  Kat- 
rine, winding  between  Ben  A'an  on  the  north 
and  Ben  Venue  on  the  south,  and  confined  by 
lofty  rugged  predpiceG  covered  to  their  summits 
with  birch,  pine  and  other  trees.  It  is  a  favorite 
region  for  tourists  and  is  in  the  locality  where 
lived  Scott's  <Lady  of  the  Lake.' 

TROTTER,    Newbold  Hough,  American 


graduated  at  Haverford  College  in  I84S;  en- 
gaged in  business  till  1858,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  line  arts.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  ont  he  joined  the  Geimanlown  Home 
■Guards  -and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Anfietam, 
After  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  govemmenl  to  paint  all  the  mammalia 
of  North  America  in  a  series  of  volumes  to  be 
issued  by  the  government.  His  best  known 
pictures  include  'Grizily  Bears' ;  *  Wounded 
Buffaloes';  *The  Last  Stand'  and  'Indian  En- 
campment' and  three  paintings  representing 
the  progress  of  the  means  of  travel  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  SO  years. 

TROTTING.  See  Ho«ee-rac!NC ;  Spc«ts: 
Their  Development,  Speeds  and  Kecobds. 

TROTZKY,  Leon  (pseudonym  for  Leon 
BROtfSTEiN),  Russian  Socialist :  b.  Odessa, 
1879.  In  19(X)  he  was  imprisoned  at  Odessa  for 
participating  in  a  revolutionary  labor  movement. 
Since  early  youth  Trofzky  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party,  and  one  of  die  ablest  agitators  and 
orators  who  have  written  and  spoken  in  its  de- 
fense. He  had  traveled  all  over  Europe  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  1914  (for  instance, 
the  social  complications  resulting  from  the 
Balkan  Wars  kd  him  to  tour  the  Balkans  in 
1912,  for  the  nurpose  of  social  study).  The 
cmlhreak  of  the  war  found  him  in  Vienna, 
friiich  he  kft  on  the  same  day  for  Switzerland, 
wbere  be  s^ent  a  number  of  months,  engaged 
is    Socialistk   agitation.     He    wrote   here    an 


interesting  pampUet,  in  Ruiiian,  of  which  (lei^ 
man  and  English  translations  appeared  later 
(one  under  the  title  'Tht  Bolshevikt  and 
World  Peace' ;  New  York  1918),  atUcking  the 
European  Socialistic  parties  for  supponing  their 
goverrunents  in  the  war;  in  Germany  he  was 
punished  l^  a  sentence  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, pronouaced  in  his  absence.  In  Paris, 
where  he  next  settled  (1915),  he  edited,  [or  the 
Russian  colonji,  a  Socialist  weekly,  Nashe  Slovo, 
but  his  merciless  and  uncompromising  propa- 
ganda soon  kd  to  his  exile  from  France  to 
Spain  (this  period  is  interestingly  covered  in 
hi3  ^Chapters  from  My  Diary,'  written  in 
Russian  for  Novy  Mir;  English  trans,  in  The 
Revolutionary  Age,  Boston  1918).  From  Spain 
he  sailed,  by  way  of  Cuba,  to  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  14  Jan.  1917.  During  his  short  stay 
in  America  he  worked  for  several  weeks  as  an 
editor  on  the  Russian  Socialist  daily  Novy  Mir, 
devoting  his  evenings  to  lectures  in  Russian 
and  Geimaa  (he  knows  very  Uttle  English  and 
is  not  so  good  a  linguist  as  Lenine)  to  New 
York  branches  of  the  Socialist  party.  Immedi- 
ately after  receiving  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russian  Revolution,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Europe  on  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Christviniafjord  28  Uarch,  but  was  removed  3 
April  from  the  ship  at  Halifax  by  British  au- 
thorities and  interned  in  a  concentration  camp 
at  Amherst,  from  which  he  and  his  family  were 
on^  released  a  month  later,  when  they  were 

K-mitted  to  continue  their  journey  on  die 
nish  steamer  Hellig  Olav.  Troizky's  own 
description  of  these  experiences  will  be  found 
in  an  article  <In  British  Captivity,'  pubHshed 
in  The  Class  Struggle  (New  York  1918).  After 
his  arrival  in  Petrograd,  Trotzky  at  once  be- 
came one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Bol- 
shevik section  of  the  Social -Democratic  party, 
althous^  he  had  not,  like  Lenine,  been  identihed 
with  mis  movement  from  its  inception  in  1903. 


„ ,  paper  at  Petrograd,  called  Vperiod  (,F . 

ward),  in  which  a  number  of  articles  and 
speeches  in  his  brilliant  and  inspiring  manner 
appeared.  After  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'  itat  of 
6  Nov.  1917,  Troiiky  became  Minister  (Peo- 
ple's Commissaire)  for  Foreign  Affairs,  while 
Lenine  (q.v.)  became  Premier;  later  the  For- 
eign Affairs  portfolio  went  to  C^icherin,  while 
Trotxky  beaded  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  He  was  one  of  the  Russian  delegates 
to  the  Brest-Litovsk  conference  and  signed  the 
Trea^  of  Brest-Litovsk  with  the  delegates  of 
the  CTentral  Powers  on  9  Feb.  1918.  A  full  ac- 
count of  his  participation  in  the  Bolshevist  coup, 
as  well  as  m  the  peace  negotiations,  will  be 
found  in  his  hook  'From  Octoter  1917  to  Brest- 
Litovsk'  (New  York  1919).  In  September 
1918  reports  of  alleged  connection  between 
Trotzky  and  the  Crfrman  government  were  cir- 
culated in  the  American  press  (on  these,  see 
Lenine,  Nikolai),  Rumors  of  large  armies 
raised  and  organized  by  Trotzky,  possessing  im- 
mense military  resources,  and  intended  to  in- 
vade Germany  in  the  support  of  the  revolution 
in  that  country  (which  opened,  largely  as  a 
result  of  Russian  propaganda,  in  November 
1918),  persisted  for  many  months  iii  1918-19. 
Consult  Williams,  A.  R..  <The  Bolsheviks  and 
the  Soviets'  (New  York  1918). 

Jacom  Wittuer  Hahihahh, 
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TROUBADOURS,  ite&l^-doon.  The.  See 
Provencal  Litekatube, 

TROUBBTZKOY,  troo-betslrai.  AmOie 
RiTes,  Princess,  American  novelist  i  b.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  23  Aug.  1863.  She  was  married  to 
John  Armstronp  Qianler  in  1888,  but  secured  a 
divorce  from  him  on  account  of  incompatilHlity, 
and  in  1896  was  married  to  a  Russian  artist, 
Pdnce  Pierre  Troubetikoy.  Among  her  works 
are  'The  Quick  or  the  Dead?'  (1888);  'Vir- 
ginia of  Virginia>  (1888);  'The  Witness  of 
the  Sun>  (1889)-  'Barbara  Dering'  (1892); 
'Tanis.  the  Sang- Digger'  (1893)  ;  'The  Mock- 
ing of  the  Gods'  (1902);  'Scl^nc'  (1905); 
'Auffxiatine  the  Man'  (1906). 

TROUBETZKOV.  PatNCE  Patil,  Russian 
sculptor:  b.  Intra,  Italy,  1866.  The  son  of  a 
Russian  nobleman,  he  worked  by  himself,  after 
study  under  Baiaro,  and  won  recognition  with 
bis  'Indian  Scout'  in  1894.  Three  years  later 
he  removed  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  sculpture  at  the  academy  and  from 
this  date  he  did  much  viperous  work.  Since 
1905  he  has  lived  in  Pans  and  specimens  of 
his  art  are  found  in  many  European  galleries. 
Among  his  later  works  are  the  equestrian  monu- 
ment to  Alexander  III  (1909,  Petrograd)  and 
'The  Daughter  of  Prince  Scipione  Borghese  on 
Horseback'  (1906).  He  has  recrived  numerous 
gold  medals  for  his  work. 

TROUESSART,  Edouard  LoniB,  French 
Eoologisl:  b.  at  Angers,  1842.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  Paris  in  1870  and  served  as 
surgeon  in  the  French  army,  becoming,  finally, 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris.  His  publications  are  numer- 
ous and  in  1895  he  was  laureate  of  the  SodJt^ 
entomologique. 

TROUP,  troop,  George  Hclntoeh,  Amer- 
ican statesman :  b.  on  the  Tombigbee  River, 
then  in  the  Territory  of  Georgia,  1780 ;  d. 
Laurens  County,  Ga.,  3  May  1856.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1797,  was  admitted 
soon  after  to  the  bar.  and  at  21  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature.  He  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  Georgia  1807- 
15  and  in  1816  was  elected  a  United  States 
senator.  From  1823  to  1827  he  was  governor  of 
Geor^a,  and  in  1829  nas  a  second  time  elected 
to  the  National  Senate.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  integrity,  an  impassioned  speaker,  and 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  able  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignly. 

TROUT,  any  of  the  various  smaller  species 
of  fresh-water  fishes  of  rfie  family  Salmonidit 
(q.v.) ;  especially  a  'charrB  of  the  genus  Sal- 
vetinui,  and  specifically  the  speckled  or  brook 
trout  of  eastern  North  America  (.S.  fontinalxs). 
The  name  comes  originally  from  the  European 
brown  trout  (5.  faris).  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  closely  related  salmon-trouts  (q.v.) 
and  the  true  trouls,  or  charrs,  is  most  surely 
fotind  in  the  character  of  the  dentition.  Harris 
has   e:itplained  the   difference   as   follows: 

'Pot  your  finger  in  the  mouth  of  your  cap- 
ture, and  if  you  find  the  vomer,  a  bone  situated 
on  Ae  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
flat,  with  teeth  on  its  body,  and  behind  these  an 
'  Tegijlar  single  or  double  series  of  teeth,  you 


like  a  boat,  with  teeth  on  the  head  of  the  bone, 


and  noitc  on  its  shaft,  you  have  a  duuT  under 
inspection.* 

Ail  of  the  American  charrs,  except  the  Dolly 
Varden  and  three  of  the  Arctic  species,  arc 
natives  of  the  waters  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  common  brook  or  speckled  trout  being  die 
most  widely  distributed.  The  last  species  may 
be  known  at  sight  fey  the  worm-like  markinp 
on  the  back,  red  spots  on  the  sides,  the  large 
mouths,  blunt  snouts  and  dark  mottlings  on 
their  ddrsal  and  tail  fins.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  charrs  bv  reason,  as  Harris  writes, 
of  the  mantle  of  rose  and  violet  which  it  wears, 
the  mellow  diRusion  of  which  st^gests  and 
justifies  the  descriptive  phrase  so  often  applied 
to  it  by  anglers  —  "Hhe  hloom  of  (he  tnmt"  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  streams  flowing  not^  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  far  west  as  Victoria  Land; 
ranging  north  and  westward  to  the  tributaries 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
southern  spur  of  the  Georgia  Atl^anies.  It 
also  occurs  near  the  sources  of  some  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  habits  of  trout  art 
as  various  as  the  streams  in  which  they  dwell 
and  the  moods  of  the  weather,  and  anglers  find 
constant  novelty  in  studying  Uiem  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  their  devious  ajid  cunning  ways. 
Their  breeding  is  after  the  general  method  of 
their  race,  but  tltey  never  go  down  into  salt 
water.  They  male  late  in  sununer,  and  the  male 
keeps  off  intruders.  The  female  uses  her  tail 
in  making  the  nest,  whipping  the  gravel  imtil  a 
hole  is  made  about  two  inches  deep,  and  then 
cleans  the  bottom  for  a  foot  or  more  around 
the  hole.  When  she  is  ready  to  spawn  the  malt 
knows  it  and  approaches  her.  Thie  ova  are  then 
dropped  and  the  milt  is  deposited  upon  the  eggs, 
the  male  being  within  a  few  inches  of  his  con- 
sort. This  occurs  in  northern  New  England  in 
November  or  early  December ;  farther  north  at 
early  dates.  But  many  of  the  eggs  fail  la  be- 
came fertilized,  dropping  down  stream  on  the 
current;  they  arc  devoured  by  minnows  or  othef 
fish  who  are  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  Probably 
not  5  per  cent  of  the  ova  dropped  on  natural 
spawning  beds  ever  mature,  while  of  those 
raised  by  the  improved  methods  of  the  fish  cul- 
turist  fully  80  to  90  per  cent  come  to  maturit)- 
in  the  hatching  ponds.  Unfortunately  those 
raised  by  the  artificial  process  are  generally 
placed,  when  fingerlings,  in  streams  abounding 
with  tneir  natural  enemies,  and  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  these  innocents  become  yearlings,  at 
which  age  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  tbem- 

The  charrs  are  also  represented  in  Maine 

and  New  Hampshire  by  the  Sunapee  trout 
{Salvelmus  alpinus  aureolus),  which  is  classi- 
fied by  ichthyologists  as  a  local  variety  of  the 
European  charr  or  saibjing  (S.  aipintu),  pecu- 
liar in  its  local  coloration  and  other  character- 
istics. It  is  "brownish,  sides  silver-gray,  with 
small  orange  spots  on  sides  above  and  below 
lateral  line;  caudal  grayish;  belly  oi^nge;  ana' 
orange,  edged  before  with  white;  ventrals 
orange  with  a  white  band  on  outer  rays;  no 
mottlings  anywhere."  This  beautiful  charr  is 
as  gooato  eat  as  it  is  good  to  catch.  It  rcadiK 
a  weight  of  10  pounds  and  rises  freely  to  the  ny 
in  May  and  early  June,  after  which,  as  the 
water  grows  warmer,  it  settles  into  deeper 
water,  and  in  July  and  August  takes  a  liVC 
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minnow  and  fiiJits  finely  at  a  depth  of  50  to  60 
feet.  It  is  connected  with  its  European  type  by 
the  arctic  trout,  a  variety  (arcturui)  of  the 
Arctic  Coasf-north  of  Hudson  Bay  and  variety 
staqnatis  of  the  rivers  of  Greenland  and 
Boothia. 

The  quasky,  or  blueback  trout  {S.  oquatia), 
is  the  smallest  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
die  charr  trouts.  It  never  exceeds  12  inches  in 
length  and  is  dark  blue,  the  red  spots  small 
and  round  and  usually  confined  to  the  sides  of 
the  body.  Its  habitat  is  confined  to  Moose- 
lucniagimtic  Lake,  of  the  Rangeley  system,  in 
Maine,  although  Professor  Merriam  states  that 
identical  fish  have  been  caufi^t  in  the  tower 
Saint  Lawrence  River  wei^^ing  six  or  seveti 
pounds.  The  bhiebaclc  lies  concealed  in.  the 
deep  water  during  the  xreater  part  of  Ae  year, 
but  about  10  October  comes  near  the  shore  ana 
ascends  in  shoals  the  Kennebago  River  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  Half  a  mile  above  its 
mouth  the  Kennebago  receives  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Oquassa;  the  trout  then  leaves  the  Ken- 
nebago  to  the  left  and  runs  toward  Oquassa 
Lake,  when  its  voyage  comes  to  an  end.  About 
the  middle  of  November  it  goes  back  to  Moose- 
lucmaguntic  Lake  and  is  seen  no  more  until 
October  of  the  next  year.  The  blueback  re- 
sembles the  Sunapee  trout  more  than  any  other 
of  the  charr  species,  yet  differs  from  it  in  siic, 
spawning  habits  and  markings  of  the  young. 
Varieties  of  it  are  known  in  certain  lakes  in 
northern  Quebec  and  in  the  rivers  of  the  Arctic 
Coast.  The  only  trout  native  to  the  waters  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  red-spotted. 
bull  or  Dolly  Varden  (S.  malma).  It  is  found 
in  the  streams  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade 
Range  from  the  upper  Sacramento  to  Montana. 
It  is  a  gaudy  and  large  species,  and  good,  but  is 
not  the  equal  of  its  Eastern  congeners  in  game 
qualities. 

Trout  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  the  smaller  fishes  that  attract  the 
angler.  Tliey  are  taken  with  the  garden  worm, 
the  gnib,  the  live  minnow  and  the  artificial  fly 
by  the  method  explained  in  the  article  Angling 
(q.v.).      For    artificial    cultivation,    see    FisH- 


___    .    -Goode,    'American   Fishes' 

(New  York  iSSS) ;  Jordan,  D.  S.,  'Fishes' 
rWew  York  1908) ;  Jordan  and  Evermann, 
'American  Food  and  Game  Fishes'  (new  ed.. 
New  York  1914) ;  McCarthy,  'Familiar  Fish' 


1914),  _     -__._.    -.    

sects*  (New  York  1916):  Sage  and  Cheney, 
'Salmon  Trout*  (New  York  1902) ;  Stone, 
'Domesticated  Trout*  (Charleston,  N.  H., 
1877). 

TR0UV£RE,  troo-var',  a  member  of  the 
class  of  ancient  poets  of  northern  France,  cor- 
responding to  the  troubadour  of  Provence. 
Their  productions  partake  of  a  narrative  or 
epic  character  and  thus  contrast  broaiUy  with 
the  lyrical,  amatory  and  more  polished  effusions 
of  their,  southern   rivals.  ^ 

TROUVILLB,  troo-vel  France,  a  fashion- 
able watering-place  on  the  English  Channel,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  pn  the  r^ht  bank  of  the  Touques 
at  its  mouth,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  10 
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miles  south  of  Havre.  It  has  a  hatlwr,  com- 
prising an  inner  and  an  outer  basin,  and  a 
splendid  beach.  The  Casino  or  Salonoffers  all 
the  attractions  usually  found  in  such  institu- 
tions. The  season  is  at  its  height  in  August. 
Boat -building  and  fishing  are  the  only  rtsS  in- 
dustries.   Pop.  about  6,901. 

TROVATORE,  XL  Verdi's  opera  of  'The 
Troubadour,'  first  produced  in  New  York  2 
Ma^  1855,  but  given  in  Rome  two  years  earber. 
It  13  known  the  world  over  for  its  wonderful 

TROVER,  in  law  an  action  to  recover  the 
value  of  goods  unlawfully  converted  by  another. 
Originally  this  was  an  action  on  the  case  for 
damages  against  one  who  had  found  goods  be- 
longing to  another  and  refused  to  give  them  iqt 
on  demand  of  their  owner. 

TROWARD.  Thomas,  English  New 
Thought  apostle:  b.  Belgaiim,  India,  1844;  d. 
1916.  During  his  youth  and  young  manhood  in 
India  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  Eastern 
philosophies  and  about  1904  he  retired  from 
the  position  of  division  judge  which  he  held 
and  came  to  Great  Britain,  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing on  the  application  of  the  underiying 
Spiritual  principles  found  in  all  religions  to  the 
active  life  of  to-day.  Though  he  is  classed  as 
a  mental  scientist  and  New  Thought  advocate 
be  was  really  a  sincere,  educated  Englishman 
who  devoted  his  later  days  to  trying  to  inform 
the  Western  peoples  what  they  had  to  learn 
from  Eastern  philosophies.  He  published 
'Lectures  on  Mental  Science'  (Edinburgh 
1906) :  'Bible  Mystery  and  Bible  Meaning' 
(1907);  'Dove' Lectures'  (1909);  'The  Crea- 
tive Process'    (1911),  etc 

TROWBRIDGE,  tr5'brfj,  Kdmond,  Amer- 
ican jurist:  b.  Newton,  Mass.,  1709;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  2  April  1792.  He  was  graduated 
at  lurvard  in  1728  and  for  some  time  bore  the 
D&me  of  Goff,  which  was  that  of  an  unde.  He 
became  attorney- general  for  Massachusetts 
(1749)  and  was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court 
0767)  where  he  presided  over  the  trial  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Preston  and  his  men  for  firing  on  die 
people  in  Boston  (5  March  1770).  In  1772  he 
resigned.  As  executor  of  John  Alfred,  a 
wealthy  Boston  merchant,  he  founded  at  Har- 
vard tne  Alfred  professorships  of  natural  re- 
ligion, moral  philosophy  and  civil  polity. 

TROWBRIDGE.  John,  American  scien- 
tist: b.  Boston,  Mass.,  5  Aug.  1843.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Harvard  Universih',  in  1866  and  served  as 
instructor  there,  1866-69.  He  was  assistant 
professor  of  physics  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1869-70  and  filled  the 
same  position  in  Harvard,  1871-81.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  experimental  physics  at  Harvard, 
1880-88  and  in  the  year  last  named  became 
Rumford  professor  of  applied  science  there  and 
in  1884  was  made  director  of  the  Jefferson  Phys- 
ical Laboratory  at  the  same  institution.  In  1878 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
«ny  of  Sciences  and  later  was  vice-president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  has  published  'The  New  Physics'  (1884); 
•What  is  ElectricityP'  (1896) ;  'The  Resolute 
Mr.  Pansy'  (1897)  ;  'Three  Boys  on  an  Electric 
Boat'  (1894);  'The  Electrical  Boy'  (1801); 
'Pfailip't  Experiments,  or  Physical  Science  at 
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nany  papers  on  physics 
ana  more  especially  on  electricity, 

TROWBRIDGE,  John  Townsend,  Ameri- 
can author:  b.  Ogden,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
18  Sept.  1827;  d,  12  Feb.  1916.  He  attended  a 
district  school  and  Mr  doing  farm  chores  man- 
ased  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  attend  a 
dassical  school  at  Lockport,  N.  Y,,  for  one 
terni.  Then  he  went  to  Illinois  for  a  year, 
teaching  school  in  the  winter  and  worldng  as  a 
farmhand  in  summer.  Returning  to  Lockport 
he  taught  school  for  a  few  months  and  then 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  Uterature,  for 
which  he  early  had  evinced  a  fondness.  At  19 
he  went  to  New  York  Gty.  His  literary 
aspirations  found  no  encouragement,  and  after 
a  year  of  futile  effort  he  removed  to  Boston. 
There  he  soon  became  widely  Imown  as  a 
writer  of  stories  and  sketches  under  the  pen 
name  of  Paul  Creyton.  In  his  first  book, 
*Father  Brighthopes'  (18S3),  Mr.  Trowbridge 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  boys  of  that  day,  and 
with  a  long  series  of  volumes  he  held  juvenile 
interest  unabated  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions. These  included  'The  Drummer  Boy> 
(1863);  'Cudjo's  Cave'  (1863);  'The  Three 
Scouts'  (186+) ;  'Neighbors'  Wives'  (1867); 
'Coupon  Bonds  and  Other  Stories'  (1872); 
'The  Silver  Medal'  (1908);  *A  Pair  of  Mad- 
caps' (1909);  'The  Jack  Hazard  Series'; 
'Toby  TrafFord  Series';  'Start  in  Life  Series' 
and  'The  Tide  Mill  Series.'  For  many  years 
be  edited  Our  Young  Folks,  which  nombered 
among  its  contributors  Dickens,  Whittier, 
Mayne  Reid,  Harriet  Beecher  Slowe  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott.  Although  his  verse  does  not  show 
the  enduring  excellence  that  marked  his  boys' 
books.  'Darius  Green  and  His  Flying  Machine' 
(1870)  proved  him  to  have  been  unconsciously 
a  prophet  with  honor.  Consult  his  autotnog- 
ra^y,  'My  Own  Story'   (1903). 

TROWBRIDGE,  Samuel  Br«ck  Parkman, 
American  architect :  b.  New  York,  20  May  1862. 
He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford 
(1883),  at  Columbia  School  of  Architecture 
(1886)  and  then  studied  abroad.  After  gradu- 
ation frdm  the  School  of  Architecture  he  was 
sent  by  the  Archsological  Institute  to  superin- 
tend tfie  erection  of  the  American  School  of 
Oassical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece.  Later  he 
became  a  member  of  distinguished  New  York 
firms  of  architects  and  established  a  hi^  stand- 
ard in  his  profession.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Fine  Arts.  He  is  a  member 
of  many  foreign  societies  and  was  appointed  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1910)  and 
elected  to  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters  (1915), 

TROWBRIDGE,  William  Petit,  American 
engineer :  b.  in  Oakland  County,  Midi.,  25  May 
18&;  d.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  12  Aug.  1892.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  served 
there  during  the  last  year  of  his  cadetship  as 
assistant  professor  in  chemistry,  later  as  assist- 
ant in  the  astronomical  observatory,  and  in  1851 
was  assigned  to  the  coast  survey.  His  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1853  embraced  a  series 
of  magnetic  and  tidal  observations  covering  a 
distance  of  over  1,300  miles,  from  San  Diego  to 
Pugei  Sound.  In  1860,  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  he 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  first  perma- 
nent  self- registering   magnetic   observatory    in 


the  United  States.  After  the  otttbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  furnished  minute  descriptions  of 
the  rivers,  harbors  and  inlets  of  the  Southern 
coast  to  the  War  Department,  and  later  was 
stationed  at  New  York,  where  he  superintend«d 
the  accimiulation  and  transotission  of  fieM- 
lupplies.  Besides  these  duties  he  superintended 
the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Willett's 
Point  and  at  (jovemor's  Island,  and  the  repairs 
of  Fort  Schuyler.  In  1870  he  became  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Sheffield  Sden- 
tific  School  at  Yale,  and  later  held  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  ai 
both  institutions  rendered  an  cffident  ser^« 
in  the  establishment  and  development  of  new 
courses  of  instruction.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  for  the  design  of  the  first  caatilevei 
brieve,  details  of  whjch  are  given  in  his  woik. 
'Proposed  Plan  for  BuildiiM  a  Bridge  across 
the  East  River  to  Blackwelfs  Island'  (1869). 
A  company  was  formed  to  carry  out  the  scheme, 
but  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  put  an  end  to  the 
plan.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  coil-boiler, 
utilizing  forced  circulation  of  water,  a  piindpk 
that  later  came  into  use.  His  publications  in- 
clude 'Heat  as  a  Source  of  Power*  (1S74)  and 
<Turbine  Wheels'  (1879). 

TROY,  troi,  or  ILIUM,  a  famous  andeni 
dty  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  Troad.  a  region  lying  on  the  coast 
of  the  ^gcan  Sea,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Helles- 
pont (Dardanelles).  The  fame  of  Troy  rest^ 
upon  the  two  Homeric  epics,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  (see  Homes),  which,  incidentally  '* 
their  main  themes,  give  an  account  of  the  long 
war  in  which  the  city  was  finally  destroyei 
The  dale  of  the  latter  event  is  generally  placed 
at  1184  B.C.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the  ab- 
duction of  Helen,  the  wife  of  King  Menelaus 
of  Sparta,  by  Paris,  son  of  the  Trojan  long, 
Priam.  Almost  all  the  stales  of  Greece  proper 
united  to  avenge  the  insult,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Agamemnon,  (ting  of  Mycena. 
landed  on  the  Trojan  coast  with  a  large  am} 
After  besieging  the  city  in  vain  for  10  years. 
they  finally  toot  it  by  a  stratagem.  They  placed 
outside  the  walls  a  large  wooden  horse  in  whose 
interior  a  number  of  Greek  heroes  were  con- 
cealed, and  the  rest  of  the  army  then  retired  to 
the  ships  as  if  they  had  given  up  the  siege.  The 
Trojans  in  exultation  dragged  the  horse  within 
the  walls,  and  during  the  night  the  Greeks  came 
forth  and  were  joined  by  the  main  army  which 
had  returned  from  the  ships.  The  city  was  now 
given  over  to  fire,  plunder  and  massacre. 
Among  those  who  escaped  was  .Eneas,  who 
reached  Italy,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  first  Roman  kings.  The 
Homeric  legend  of  Troy  is  believed  by  modem 
scholars  to  be  woven  around  a  nucleus  of  fad. 
About  the  6th  century  b.c.  a  new  Troy,  Ilium 
Novum,  was  founded  on  what  has  ever  since 
been  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  Homeric  cilj- 
The  place  is  now  called  Hissarlik,  and  lies  a 
few  miles  from  the  southwestern  entrance  to 
the  Dardanelles.  Here  Dr.  Schliemann  began 
excavations  in  1871  and  a§ain  in  1890,  and  his 
researches  prove  that  the  site  has  been  occupied 
successively  by  seven  cities.  The  second  of  these 
from  the  bottom  bears  marks  of  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration.  Within  its  walls 
were  found  the  ruins  of  a  palacf,  and  a  number 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments.    Dr.  SchUemann 
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conudercd  ttuG  second  city  to  be  th«  dty  of 
Priam  and  the  Homeric  legend,  but  later  exca- 
vations have  shown  that  only  the  sixth  (the 
fourth  from  the  top,  later  discoveries  having 
increased  the  total  number  to  nine)  city  can  b« 
referred  to  the  period  described  in  Homer.  Of 
this  city  nothing  remains  except  portions  of 
the  colossal  and  well-built  ouier  wallG.  Consult 
Schliemann,  'Trojanische  Allertumer,*  'Iliot' 
'Troja';  Schuchardt.  'Schliemann's  Ausgrab- 
ungen* ;  Schmidt,  'Schliemann's  Samtnlung 
trojanischer  AltertSmer,' 

TROY,  Ala.,  city,  county-seat  of  Fike 
County,  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  the 
Alabaina  Midland  railroads,  about  50  miles 
louih  by  east  of  UontKomeiy.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region  in  wnich  cotton  is  one  of 
the  principal  products.  It  has  been  incorporated 
since  1843.  Its  industries  are  connected  chiefly 
with  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  cotton. 
The  educational  institutions  are  Troy  Industrial 
Academy  for  colored  pupils  and  public  schoob. 
There  are  two  private  banks.    Pop.  6,000. 

TROV,  Mo.,  city  county-seat  of  Lincoln 
County,  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  Hannibal  Rail- 
road, about  50  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis. 
It  is  in  a  region  rich  in  deposits  of  glass  sand, 
iron  ore  and  coal,  and  surrounded  by  fertile 
agricullurat  lands.  The  chief  manufacturing 
estatilishments  are  flour  mills,  butter  and  cheese 
factories  and  tobacco  factories.    The  shipments 


school,  public  elementary  schools  and  a  library. 
There  are  two  State  banks.    Pop.  about  1,120. 
TROV,  N.  Y.,  city,  county-seat  of  Rens- 
selaer County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 


Canada,  and  296  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  tidewater  navigation  on  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  system  has  its  main  outlet  opposite  the 
city.  Through  the  State  Barge  Canal,  Troy  has 
connection  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  North- 
west, while  the  Champlain  branch  of  the  c^nat 
gives  an  opening  to  Canadian  territory.  Steam- 
ers and  barges  ply  regularly  between  Troy  and 
New  York  and  the  intervening  cities.  The 
United  States  has  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  improving  the  channel  in  the  river  so  the 
lai«cr  vessels  for  the  new  canal  system  have  no 
difricultv  in  reaching  the  canal.  Hie  steam 
railroads  operating  in  Troy  are  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Boston 
and  Maine  and  the  Rutland.  There  are  also 
lon^-distance  trolley  roads,  some  of  them  main- 
taiiiii^  freiriit  service  that  extend  through  the 
Hudson  ValW  to  Lake  George  on  the  north ; 
through  the  Mdiawk  Valley  on  the  west;  south 
throum  the  Hudson  Valley  and  eastward  to  the 
manufacturing  villages  along  the  Wynantsldll 
Creek,  a  distance  of  12  miles.  These  transpor- 
tation facilities  give  Troy  great  advantages  as 
a  manufacturing  and  distributing  point,  so 
there  are  built  up  opposite  the  city  not  half  a 
mile  from  its  borders,  but  not  included  in  its 
population,  the  cities  of  Watervliet  and  Cohoes 
and  the  villages  of  Waterford  and  Green  Is- 
land. With  tnose  places  Troy  is  connected  by 
bridges  over  the  Hudson  River,  there  being 
Totir.  There  is  a  modern  steel  bridge  across 
the   Hudson  at  Congress  street,  which  carries 


foot  passengers,  vehicles  and  street  cars.  Built 
as  a  toll  bridge,  the  State  of  New  York  ac- 
quired it  under  condemnation  procee<Ungs. 


but  fifth  in  industries.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  collars  and  cuffs  —  about  90  per  cent  of 
all  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in  the  United 
States  are  made  in  Troy.  So  great  has  this 
industry  become  in  this  city  that  special  ma- 
chinery has  been  invented  for  it  and  is  manu- 
factured here.  It  has  an  extensive  system  of 
laundries,  and  for  this  industry  special  ma- 
chinery has  also  been  invented  and  is  manu- 
factured in  this  city.  It  is  noted  for  its 
high  grade  of  merchant  iron ;  its  valves 
and  hydrants  (valves  of  96  inches  inside 
diameter  are  now  made  here).  Other  manu- 
factures are  stoves,  knit  goods,  paper, 
cars,  electrical  machinery,  mechanical  and 
engineering  instruments,  bells,  paints,  clay 
products,  floor  cloths,  brushes,  tobacco,  ci- 
gars, carriages,  scales,  currency  ink,  horseshoes, 
ranges,  hydrovcr  tractors,  .blowers  and  fans, 
lishline,  twine,  shirtwaists,  cotton  waste,  knit 
goods,  shirts,  thermometers,  stamped  tinware, 
metal  stove-front  bars,  marine  engines,  beaded 
bags,  anchor  chains,  etc.  The  famous  machine, 
made  horseshoe  invented  by  Henry  Burden  is 
manufactured  here.  He  also  made  the  largest 
over-shot  water-wheel  yet  made  in  America.  It 
is  .60  feet  in  diameter.  The  guns  for  coast  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  are  made  at  the 
government  arsenal  at  Watervliet,  opposite 
Troy.  Troy  and  its  environs  are  now  under- 
going a  great  industrial  expansion,  the  first 
definite  movement  of  this  sort  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  the  city.  During  the  war,  the  Watervliet 
arsenal  was  enlarged  until  it  became  the  largest 
govenunent  arsenal  in  the  world  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heary  ordnance.  The  arsenal  is  being 
enlarged  to  provide  in  peace  times  the  nucleus 
for  adapting  ordinary  industries  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ordnance  in  war  periods  in  addition  to 
its  own  production.  This  is  an  advanced  step  in 
government  policy.  Open  hearth  steel  and  pro- 
ducer gas  plants  are  being  erected  and  the  dty 
and  district  seem  destined  to  obtain  their  fomer 
high  standing  as  an  iron  and  steel  centre.  The 
most  significant  development  is  the  purchase 
of  the  northern  end  of  Green  Island  by  Henry 
Ford  and  Son  of  Detroit,  as  a  site  for  a  steel 
factory  and  farm  tractor  plant  to  be  operated 


great  collar  and  shirt  factories.  Troy  has  be- 
come important  for  the  manufacture  of 
women's  shirtwaists.  There  is  a  State  dam 
across  the  Hudson  at  Troy  and  factories  are 
operated  by  the  power  here  obtained.  There 
is  considerable  water  power  on  the  Wynantsldll 
and  Poestenldll  creeks;  each  stream  has  a  fall 
of  about  200  feet  in  the  hills  east  of  the  city. 

The  city  contains  more  than  258  concerns 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  employing  about 
26,636  wage -earners  and  producing  annually 
over  $60,0a).000  worth  of  goods. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  narrow  alluvial 
plain,  extending  north  and  south  alone  the 
river  front  for  six  and  one-half  miles.  From 
the  plain,  and  paralleling  the  river,  a  range  of 
hills  arises,  in  some  places  to  a  beUthl  of  500 
feel.  While  most  of  the  city  is  conuied  to  the 
level  ground,  the  finest  residential  part  is  aa 
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the  hills,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  Uount 
Ida.  On  a  spur  of  this  hill^  jutting  out  boldly 
into  the  centre  of  the  city,  stands  Prospect 
Park.  The  waterworks  reservoirs  are  located 
on  the  hills  east  and  northeast  of  the  city.  A 
new  gravity  system  has  been  installed  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  18,000,000  gallons  and  the  old 
gravity  systems  supplement  this  with  9,000,000 
gallons. 

There  are  a  number  of  cemeteries  in  Troy, 
but  Oakwood,  containing  400  acres,  crowns  one 
of  the  hills  east  of  the  dty,  overlootdng  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  delta  of  the 
Mohawk.  The  cemetery  plateau  is  300  feet 
above  the  ylain,  to  which  it  inclines  with 
precipitous  sides.  The  Hudson  is  in  sight  for 
miles,  while  the  Mohawk  breaks  through  the 
hills  to  the  west,  tumbles  over  a  rocky  preci- 
pice 60  feet  in  neight,  then  passes  peacefully 
through  its  four  mouths  into  the  Hudson.  Oak- 
wood  cemetery  is  a  resting  place  for  three  dis- 
tinguished national  heroes. — Gen.  John  R  Wool, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  Mexican  War,  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas, 
'the  rock  of  Chickamauga,'  and  Gen.  J,  B.  Garr 
of  Civil  War  fame.  General  Wool's  monument 
is  a  monolith  60  feet  high,  and  weighing  more 
than  100  tons.  The  E^rl  Crematori^,  a  promi- 
nent object  in  Oakwood,  is  a  memorial  building 
erected  at  great  cost,  and  contains,  aside  from 
a  perfect  incinerating  apparatus,  some  fine 
mosaics,  rare  marbles  and  rich  stained  glass. 
The  streets  of  Troy  are  regularly  laid  out  until 
the  river  front  is  reached,  when  the  streets  are 
intersected  by  River  street,  which  follows  the 
curvatures  of  the  Hudson  River.  These  irregu- 
lar intersections  form  triangles  misnamed 
squares.  In  one  of  these  stands  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  monument,  93  feet  high,  costing 
over  $50,000.  On  the  lower  sides  ol  the  stone 
work  are  bronze  bas-reliefs  representing  battle 
scenes ;  one  of  them  being  a  representation  of 
the  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac.  This  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
scene  because  most  of  the  armor  plate  of  the 
Monitor  was  rolled  in  Troy.  There  are  100 
miles  of  streets  in  Troy,  of  which  6522  miles 

Btiildings, —  Troy  has  manjr  public  buildings 
of  note  and  many  of  its  citizens  have  built 
beautiful  and  substantial  memorials  for  chari- 
table and  educational  work.  Troy_  has  de- 
veloped  as  an  educational  centre  during  recent 
years  through  the  endowments  of  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  the  widow  of  the  noted  financier,  Russell 
Sage,  who  was  a  former  resident  of  Troy. 
The  fifts  of  Mrs.  Sage  have  given  an  impetus 
to  old  institutions  and  enabled  them  to  add  ex- 
tensions. The  Emma  Willard  School  has  been 
removed  from  the  central  section  of'  Troy  and 
located  in  a  new  group  of  fine  buildings,  in 
the  eastern  section  of  Troy  on  the  hills,  over- 
looldng  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  Berkshires. 
The  former  home  of  the  Emma  Willard  School 
has  been  converted  into  a  women's  college  of 
applied  arts  and  has  an  enrolment  exceeding 
300.  Another  educational  enterprise  which 
has  done  much  to  make  Troy  famous  is 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (q.v.),  an 
cxccltpnt  school  of  civil  en(,'inccring.  Its 
graduates  have  designed  some  of  the  greatest 
engineering  works  of  modern  times.  Extensive 
additions    have    been    made    to    the    Rensse- 


laer Polytechnic  Institute  through  die  ud  of 
Mrs.  Sage.  It  enrolls  about  1,000  students. 
The  post  office,  a  fine  granite  structure; 
the  savings  bank  building,  which  cost  about 
5600.000,  and  which  contains  a  fine  Music  Hall 
with  seating  capacity  of  1,300;  the  public 
Bbrafy,  white  marble  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  cost  about  $900,000;  the  courthouse  city 
hall,  Rowe  Memorial,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; R.  P.  1  Alumni,  Ilium  and  other  commer- 
cial buildings,  the  Union  station,  a  high  school 
and  the  Rensselaer  Hotel  are  among  the  city's 
liable  structures.     The  leading  charitable  and 


reli 


ligious  institutions  are  the  Troy  Orphan 

iylum,  a  group  of   buildings  of  the  EUia- 

bethan    style   of   architecture;    three   Roman 


Cadiolic  orphanages,  a  reformatory,  a  home  for 
the  aged,  three  hospitals,  several  very  fine 
churches,  and  the  Salvation  Army  Temple.  The 
public  and  parish  school  buildings  recently 
erected  are  all  models  of  conqileteness  and 
beautiful  architecture. 

FtnRncca — The  assessed  valuatioa  of  tax- 
able property  is  $61,194,631  of  which  $55,W0.114 
is  for  real  estate,  and  the  net  bonded  debt 
$4,379,620.  The  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  city  in  1919  was  $1,256,360.  There  are 
several  national  banks,  one  Slate' bank  and  two 
trust  companies.  There  is  one  savings  bank 
and  three   building  and  k>an  associations. 

Govertunent, —  Troy  is  governed  as  a  second 
class  city  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  in 
addition  to  general  State  laws  retains  features 
of  its  old  charter.  The  city  is  well  governed, 
the  principal  problem  being  the  comparatively 
great  length,  narrow  width  and  steep  grade  of 
some  streets  leading  to  the  residential  districts 
on  the  heights  to  the  EasL  The  State  of  New 
York  and  city  of  Troy  are  co-operating  in  the 
erection  of  an  extensive  system  of  dodcs  to 
serve  as  terminals  for  traffic  created  by  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  system. 

HiBtory.— The  site  of  Troy  was  the  seat  of 
several  farms,  in  1786,  when  Albany  had  been 
called  a  city  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Mohe- 
gan  Indians  formerly  had  a  fortified  village 
on  the  site  of  Troy  at  a  point  just  north  of 
the  Poestenkill  Creek.  The  Mohawk  tribe  of 
Indians  had  a  palisaded  village  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  third  and  fourth  branches  of  the  Mohawk 
River  at  its  mouth.  Hostilities  broke  out.  be- 
tween tribes,  in  which  the  Mohawks  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Mohegans  were  finally  driven 
to  the  Connecticut  River.  The  Duteli  families, 
who  afterward  took  possession  of  this  ground 
on  the  east  side  of  me  Hver,  found  a  natural 
meadow  land,  and  they  called  it  'Pafraets 
Dael,*  'The  paradise  of^  a  laiy  man." 

Tlie  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  opposite  "Troy,  were  the  .scene  of 
much  activity  during  the  RevolntioiiaTy  War. 
The  American  army  encamped  here  to  obstruct 
the  march  of  Burgoync,  The  island  which  was 
formerly  the  site  of  the  Mohawk  Indian  vil- 
lage, above  referred  to,  was  fortified  on  its 
north  side  by  eanhworks,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  "rhaddeus  Kosciusico.  Gen.  Philip 
Schuyler  commanded  the  American  troops,  with 
his  headquarters  at  Van  Schaick's  house,  which 
is  still  standing  The  fortifications  may  yet  be 
plainly  seen.     From  these  islands  the  American 
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army  marched  north  undei-  General  Gates,  who 
succeeded  Schuyler,  and  soon  afterward  fought 
the  British  at  Schuylerville  in  what  is  known  as 
the  battle  of  Saratoga. 

Three  tniles  above  the  site  of  Troy  stood 
a  village  called  New  Qty,  afterward  Lansing- 
burj:.  In  1787  New  City  had  nearly  500  in- 
habitants, Albany  had  about  S.OOO^and  Troy 
consisted  of  a  tew  farmhouses.  The  deeper 
channel  in  the  river  at  Troy  made  navigation 
so  much  easier  than  at  New  City  that  the  enter- 
prising settlers  who  began  to  arrive  from  New 
England,   seeing   its   advantages,   located   here. 


settlers  changed  the  name  to  Troy.  The  falls 
on  the  Poestenkill  Creek  were  taken  advantage 
of,  and  three  mills  were  here  erected,  a  saw 
mill,  a  grist  mill  and  a  paper  mill;  the  last, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  northern  New  York,  was 
built  in  1792.  In  1808  a  rolling  mil]  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Wynantskill  Creek.  Troy  soon 
outstripped  Lansingburg^  and  in  1793  the  State 
legislature  decided  on  Troy  as  the  county-seat 
of  Rensselaer  County. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  merchants  of 


slaughtered  cattle  and  packed  beef  in  Troy, 
supplied  his  beef  to  the  army  "packed  in  full 
bound  barrels  of  white  oak."  It  soon  became 
known  as  "Uncle  Sam's,"  as .  Samuel  Willson 
was  familiarly  called,  and  from  this  gf*w  the 
well-known  appellation,  "Uncle  Sam,*  as  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States. 

The  charter  incorporating  Troy  as  a  city 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1816. 

The  State  dam  was  constructed  across  the 
Hudson  Kver  at  Troy  in  1823.  This  marks 
the  tidal  point  of  the  Hudson  River.  At  this 
time  commerce  with  New  York  was  mainly 
by  sloops,  of  which  39  were  recorded  as  owned 
by  Troy  merchants.  In  addition  to  its  rapidly 
growing  commerce,  Troy  now  began  to  acquire 
fame  as  an  educational  city;  the  Emma  Willard 
Seminary,  established  in  1814  and  removed  to 
Troy  two  years  later,  was  developing  a  national 
fame ;  and  in  1825  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  was  opened.  The  population  of  Troy 
was  now  7,859.  The  population  and  industries 
increased  rapidly,  and  it  became  an  important 
manufacturing  centre.  Its  collar  and  cuff  and 
iron  industries  gave  its  growth  a  great  impetus. 
Its  remoteness  from  the  mines  has  caused  it  to 
lose  its  supremacy  in  (he  iron  industries,  but 
the  collar  and  cuff  industry  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Industrially,  the  dty  is  noted  for  hav- 
ing a  group  of  precision  industries,  that  is, 
works  where  machining  is  done  to  a  standard 
of  one  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  instead  of 
the  usual  machine  shop  standard  of  one  one- 
hundredths-inch.  This  was  the  determining 
factor  in  the  government  enlarging  the  Water- 
vliet  arsenal  during  the  war  and  after  the  war. 
Precision  trained  mechsmics  of  this  sort  are 
found  in  few  other  centres  in  America,  Troy 
has  had  several  destructive  fires.  The  most 
itouble  was  the  one  of  10  May  1862,  when  the 
total  value  of  property  destroyed  was  $^677,892; 
about  800  4)uildingE  were  burned. 

The  village  of  Lansingburg  and  the  dty  of 
Troy  gradually  grew  toward  each  other  until 
the  dividing  line  was  not  apparent  to  the  eye, 
yet  each  maintatoed  its  s^arate  govenuneot 


In  1900  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le^slature  an- 


until  1  Jan.  1901,  too  late  to  receive  notice  in 
the  United  States  census  of  1900.  However,  an 
enumeration  was  taken  by  the  census  officials. 
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tion  at  present  is  estimated  at  80,000. 

Weise,  'Troy's  One  Hundred  Years.> 

Abthuk  J.  BuRCH, 

Secretary  of  Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

TROY,  Ohio,  village  county-seat  of  Miami 
County,  on  the  Miami  River,  the  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cin 

Chicago   and   Saint    Louis   and   the   Cini , 

Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads,  about  20  miles 
north  of  Dayton.  It  was  located  in  1807  ui  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region,  and  has 
considerable  manufacturing  interests,  being  in- 
corporated in  1890.  The  principal  manufac- 
tones  are  planing  mills,  foundries,  bent  wood 
and  wagon  factories,  and  a  flour  and  grist 
mill.  There  is  considerable  trade  in  farm  and 
dairy  products,  and  in  the  local  manufactures. 
The  educational  institutions  are  a  hi^  school. 
Saint  Patrick's  Academy,  public  and  parish 
schools  and  a  pubhc  library.  The  two  banks 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $300,000.  Pop. 
6,122. 

TROY  WEIGHT.  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

TROYES,  trwa,  France,  captal  of  the  de- 
partment of  Atibe,  and  formerly  of  the  province 
of  Champa^e.  103  miles  east-southeast  of 
Paris  by  rail,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  lined  with  medixval  timber  houses.  Ilie 
principal  edilices  are  the  cathedral,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  florid  Gothic;  the  churches  of  Saint 
Urbain,  of  Saint  John  and  of  Saint  Madeleine, 
in  the  flamboyant  style;  the  hdiel-dt-ville,  the 
prefecture,  the  hospital,  museum,  jniiais  de  fut- 
tict  and  public  library,  containing  140,000 
printed  volumes  and  nearly  15,000  manuscripts. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  cottons,  woolens, 
hosiery,  soap,  artificial  flowers,  paper,  gloves, 
etc  There  are  numerous  worsted  and  cotton 
mills,  llie  division  of  the  Seine  here  into  sev- 
eral arms  facilitates  local  water  transportation. 
It  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  grain,  wine, 
brandy,  colonial  produce,  fiunous  sausages, 
hemp,  wax,  wool,  wood,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  etc 
The  town  was  in  existence  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Augustobona.  The  Treaty  of  Troyes  be- 
tween Charles  VI  and  Henry  V  of  England  was 
concluded  in  1420.  Nine  years  later  the  Engli^ 
were  expelled  by  loan  of  Arc.  The  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168S  interfered  with 
trade,  so  the  population  was  reduced  from 
about  40.000  to  24,000,  It  has  since  recovered, 
and  in  1911  was  55,486. 

TROYLUS  AND  CRYSEYDE.  One  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer's  poems,  written  about  1380 
and  supposed  to  be  a  translation  from  Boccaccio. 
The  episode  first  appears  in  a  12th  century 
romance.     See  Troilus  and  CRlgEYCE. 

TROYON.    trwa-yon.    Constant,    French 


of    the    French    'Naturalists,*    and    was 
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trained  as  a  painter  on  porcelain.    His  pictures 

rank  high  among  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  cattle  and  landscapes  rival  the  best 
productions  of  the  Dutch  school.  He  excelled 
in  natural  presentation  of  the  familiar  views 
of  cattle  in  the.  fields  and  on  the  farms  and 
was  very  prolific.  The  targe  French  galleries 
all  have  numerous  samples  from  his  brush. 
'  There  are  several  good  examples  of  his  work 
in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum,  and 
among  them  'Cow,*  'On  die  Road'  and  'Land- 
scape and  Cattle.'  Consult  Dumesnil,  'Constant 
Troyon'  (1888),  and  Hustin,  <Les  Naturalistes 
Franjais'  (1893).  The  BrooLiyn  Institute,  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
in  Washington  and  others  in  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  have  many  of  his  canvasses. 
Consult  Hustin,  A.,  'Constant  Troyon'  (Paris 
1893) ;  Gansd,  W.,  <Cosot  und  Troyon'  (1906), 

TROZO,  trfi'tho,  or  SAN  JOSfi,  san  h6-s6', 
Philippines,  a  suburb  ot  the  city  of  Manila, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  norUieast  quarter 
of  the  city,  southeast  of  Tondo.  The  people  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  mechanical  industries; 
there  are  also  a  few  Chinese  and  native  resi- 
dents of  the  upper  class. 

TRUANT  SCHOOL,  the  popular  name  for 
a .  school  or  reformatory  for  truant  or  vaga- 
bond children;  organiied  under  Slate  auspices 
and  managed  by  ue  State  educational  officials. 
In  1650  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  permitting 
the  punishment  of  truancy  by  confinement.  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut made  simitar  legislation  before  1865, 
and  New  York  and  other  cities  made  like  pro- 
visions ;  but  where  the  taw  was  not  a  dead 
letter,  habitual  truants  were  classed  as  "juvenile 
disorderly  persons*  and  were  sent  to  almshouses 
or  reformatories.  In  1880  Massachusetts  began 
to  establish  county  schools  for  truants,  and  sev- 
eral were  eslabli^ed  in  large  cities  elsewhere. 
Many  Slates  and  dties  provide  for  the  arr.est 
of  truants  and  their  being  replaced  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  method  followed  in  Continental 
Europe,  where  there  are  no  institutions  cTactly 
parallel  to  the  American  truant  school.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  two  provisions  for  school  of- 
fenders, the  day  industrial  and  the  truant 
schools,  based  on  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
1866,  for  "any  child  found  habitually  wander- 
ing or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  the  com- 
pany of  rogues,  vagabonds  disorderly  persons, 
or  reputed  criminals" ;  or  any  child  whose 
parents  neglect  to  provide  for  its  instruction. 
See  Children's  Courts;  Pubuc  Schools. 

TRtJBNER,  Nicholas,  London  publisher: 
bi  Heidelberg,  Germany,  1817;  d.  London,  Eng- 
land, 1884.  He  learned  his  trade  abroad  and 
on  coming  to  London  was  employed  by  Lonij- 
mans  for  a  time  but  in  1851  entered  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  and  speedily  became  the  head 
of  Triibner  and  Company.  He  published  a 
'Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature* 
(1855),  which  was  enlarged  four  years  later; 
also  'Triihner's  Oriental  Series'  and  the  'Brit- 
ish and  Foreign   Philosophical  Library.' 

TRUCS,  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties between  two  armies  or  states  for  negotia- 
tion or  other  purposes.  It  has  almost  the  mean- 
ing of  armistice,  but  suggests  a  more  local 
understanding.  A  truce  may,  however,  apply 
either  to  all   the  operations  of  a  war  or  to 


those  at  one  place  only,  as  a  \TUte  after  a  bat- 
tie  for  carrying  off  the  wounded.  A  truce  to 
become  generally  binding  requires  the  sane 
tion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  it  may  be 
ended  before  the  period  previously  agreed 
upon  if  due  notice  be  given  to  the  opposite  party. 

TRUCE  OF  GOD,  the  title  given  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  a  limitation  of  me  right  of 
private  warfare  introduced  by  the  Church  in 
order  to  mitigate  an  evil  which  it  was  unable 
to  eradicate.  This  truce  of  God  provided  that 
private  feuds  should  cease,  at  least  on  the  holy 
days,  from  Thursday  evening  to  Sunday  even- 
ing in  each  week;  also  during  the  whole  season 
of^Advent  and  Lent  and  on  the  octaves  of  the 
great  festivals.  The  salutary  regulation  was 
first  introduced  in  1033  in  Aquitaine,  then  in 
France  and  Burgundv.  Under  William  the  Con- 
queror it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  in 
1071  into  the  Netherlands.  At  many  councils 
it  v^s  a  chief  subject  of  discussion  and  was 
eitjoined  by  special  decrees.  Whoever  engaged 
in  private  warfare  on  the  prohibited  days  was 
excommunicated.  The  truce  of  God  was  also 
extended  to  certain  places,  as  churches,  con- 
vents, hospitals,  churchyards,  etc,  and  certain 
persons,  as  clergymen,  peasants,  merchants,  pil- 
grims and,  in  general,  all  defenseless  persons. 
At  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095)  it  was 
made  to  include  all  Crusaders.  This  institution 
died  out  when  the  rulers  of  the  various  coun- 
tries became  strong  enough  to  curb  effectually 
their  turbulent  and  powerful  subjects. 

TRUCK,  Motor.    See  Motor  Truck. 

TRUCK  ENGINE.  See  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engine. 

TRUCK  FARMING.     See  Horticultuie 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  the  practice  of  pavi^P 
the  wages  of  workmen  in  goods  insteacf  of 
money.  This  practice  has  prevailed  in  various 
places  and  trades,  particularly  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  workmen  have  often  had  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  their  goods.  Several  acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  passed  with  the  ob- 
ject of  abolishing  the  system.  In  the  United 
States  the  system  was  common  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  fields  where  miners  arc  paid  in  store 
checks ;  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month 
their  wages  have  been  consumed  by  rent,  sjip- 

Elies,  groceries  and  other  necessaries  of  life, 
n  most  of  the  States  it  is  now  prohibited  by 

TRUCKEE,  triik-e',  a  river,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  in  California.  It  flows  north,  then 
enters  Nevada  and  flows  east,  then  north,  enter- 
ing Pyramid  Lake,  which  has  no  apparent  out- 
let. The  river  is  about  lOO  miles  long.  Kcno. 
Nev,,  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  river. 

TRUDEAU,  Edward  LiTingston,  Ameri- 
can physician:  b.  New  York,  5  Oct.  1848;  d.  15 
Nov.  1915.  In  1871  he  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  and  established  his  practice  in  that  city. 
Attacked  by  tuberculosis  he  removed  to  the 
region  of  Saranac  Lake  in  1873,  and  there  re- 
mained until  his  death.  In  1884  he  founded  a 
sanitarium  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  incipr 
ient  tuberculosis  among  the  poorer  classes. 
For  many  .vears  Dr.  Trudeau  followed  the 
open-air   method   of    treatment,    and    in    lOT 
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founed  the  Saranac  Laboratory  for  the  study 

of  tuberculosis,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America- 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  amon^  his  most 
noted  patients.  He  was  recognized  in  America 
and  abroad  as  the  foremost  authority  on  tuber- 
culosis and  o'n  methods  for  combating  it. 
In  1905  he  was  president  o£  the  Association  of 
American  Physicians,  and  five  years  later  of 
the  Congress  of  American  Phj^icians  and 
Surgeons.  He  became  first  president  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  Consist  his  'An 
Autobiography'  (Garden  Gty,  N.  Y.,  1916)  and 
Chalmers,  Stephen,  *Tho  Beloved  Physician' 
(Boston  1915). 

TRUE,  Alfred  CharleB,  American  educa- 
tor and  agriculturist:  b,  Middletown,  Oinn., 
5  June  1853.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Connecticut,  from  which  he  also  received 
a  decrees  of  D.Sc,  and  after  a  graduate  course 
at  Harvard,  1882-84,  was  an  instructor  at 
Wesleyan,  1884-^  He  then  entered  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  was  suc- 
cessively editor,  vice-director  and  director 
(1888-1915)  of  the  otBce  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  became  director  of  the  State  Rela- 
tion Service  in  1915.  For  many  years  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record  and  the  Experiment  Station  Work!  and 
had  charge  of  investigations  in  irri^tion, 
drainage  and  human  nutrition.  He  still  has 
supervision  of  the  Federal  work  and  expendi- 
tures for  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
all  die  States  and  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii  and  Guam,  and  for  co-operative  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
throu^out  the  United  States  under  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  8  May  1914,  together  with  in- 
vestigations in  home  economics  and  agricultural 
education.  In  1914  he  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  and  since  1902  has 
been  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agri- 
culture maintained  by  the  association.  He  is 
the  author  of  monographs  on  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  the  United  States  and  on 
agricultural  education. 

TRUE,  CharleB  Kittredge,  American  edu- 
cator: h.  Portland,  Me.,  14  Aug.  1809;  d. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  20  June  187a  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1832,  was  subsequently 
pastor  of  several  McthotUst  churches  and  prin- 
ci^l  of  the  Antenia  Seminary.  In  1849  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.,  from  Harvard,  and 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Wesleyan 
University  (1849-60).  He  was  a  ready  writer 
and  produced  many  books,  notably  'Life  and 
Times  of  John  Knox'  (1874);  'The  Thirty 
Years'  War'  (1879),  and  the  'Life  of  Cjqitaia 
John   Smith>    (1882). 

TRUE,  Frederick  William,  American  biol- 
ogist :  b.  Middletpwn,  Conn.,  8  July  1858.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1878 ;  entered  the  government  serv- 
ice in  1878;  and  was  expert  special  uent  on 
fi.lheries  for  the  lOth  census,  1879.  He  was 
cerator  of  the  department  of  mammalia  at  the 
United  States  Museum,  1881-92,  an  executive 
curator,  1892-97.  In  the  year  last  natned  he  was 
appointed  head  curator  of  the  department  of 
biology  at  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
He   has   written    'Review    of    the    Family   of 


DeliMnidx* ;  'Whalebtme  Whales  of  the  West- 
ern North  Atlantic'  (1904);  'Observations  on 
Living  White  Whales'   (1911),  etc. 

TRUE,  Rodney  Howxrd,  American  bot- 
anist and  physiologist :  b.  Greenfield,  Wis.,  14 
Oct.  1866.  His  education  was  secured  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  (189^).  He  taught 
in  the  schools  of  Wisconsin,  was  made  a  lec- 
turer in  botany  in  Harvard  in  1900-01,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  in  charge  of  physiological 
investigations  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  His  writings  though 
voluminous  are  chiefly  contributions  to  scien- 
tific journals. 

TRUEBA  Y  COSfO,  Teletforo  De.  Span- 
ish author:  b.  Santander^  Spain,  1798;  d.  Paris, 
1835.  He  was  educated  in  a  Catholic  college  in 
England,  and  served  as  an  attach^  to  the 
Spanish  legation  there  until  1822.  Returing  to 
Spain  he  founded  an  academy  of  the  younger 
generation  of  poets  and  wrote  two  comedies  , 
which  rank  with  the  best  productions  of  the 
time.  Subsequently  he  fled  for  political  rea- 
sons to  Lonoon,  where  he  gainea  repute  as  x 
fluent  English  writer.  His  greatest  success  was 
won  by  bus  description  of  manners,  'Paris  and 
London'  (1831).  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1834, 
and  was  elected  to  the  (fortes. 

TRUBBLOOD.  Benjamin  Franldin, 
American  publicist:  b.  Salem,  Ind.,  25  Nov. 
1847;  d.  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  26  Oct 
1916.  He  was  graduated  from  Earlham  Col- 
lege,' Richmond,  Ind.,  in  \8f6;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Society  of  Friends  the  same 
year,  and  was  president  of  Wilmington  (Ohio) 
College,  1874-79.  He  was  president  of  Penn 
Collage,  Odcaloosa,  Iowa,  18/9-90,  and  received 
the  following  honorary  degrees:  LLD.,  Iowa 
Wesleyan  University,  1887;  IJUD„  Sute  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  1890;  LL.D.,  Baylor  Univer- 
city,  Waco,  Tex.,  1907.  Dr.  Trueblood  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in 
Boston,  19  years,  in  Washington,  four  years; 
was  editor  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  1892- 
1915,  and  published  'The  Federation  of  the 
World'  (1899).  He  made  translation  of 
Kant's  *Zum  ewigen  Frieden'  (1897)  ;  also 
puUished  many  pamphlets,  numerous  articles 
in  magazines,  gave  many  lectures  on  inter- 
national subjects,  participated  in  International 
Peace  Congresses  and  many  other  conferences. 
On  account  of  broken  health  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  American  Peace  Society,  May 
1915,  and  was  elected  honorary  secretary  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

TRUFFLES,  subterranean  saprophytic 
fungi  (q.v.),  chiefly  Eurtqiean  Tuberaeea,  the 
mycelia  of  which  grow  in  leaf-mold.  Their 
fructifications  are  edible,  solid  tuber-like  bodies, 
ranging  from  the  size  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a 
potato,  and  ultimately  set  free  by  the  decay  of 
the  mycelium.  There  are  several  species  of 
truffles,  which  are  not  only  nutritious  but  very 
much  esteemed  for  their  aromatic  flavor  and 
piquant  taste,  and  are  used  in  fine  cooking, 
pates,  etc.  Although  white  truffles  are  some- 
what in  demand,  it  is  the  black  or  queen  truffles 
{Tuber  cibarium,  T.  testivum,  or  T.  melanosper- 
mum)  of  England  and  France,  which  are  in 
most  demand,  those  of  Perigord  being  con- 
sidered as  the  finest.     These  are  of  varying 
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size,  and  have  a  gny  or  seal-brown  or  nearly 
black  skin,  which  is  pebbled,  or  warty,  with 
small  angular  protuberances.  The  firm  in- 
terior, with  such  a  texture  as  has  an  immature 
puff-ball,  is  dark-brown,  somewhat  mottled  by- 
reason  of  its  chambered  structure,  and  retic- 
ulated with  the  white  films  of  hvphae.  Truffles 
are  practically  never  cultivated,  in  spite  of 
various  attempts,  but  are  occasionally  cared  for 
in  situ.  They  thrive  best  in  limestone  soils, 
and  in  such  light,  moist,  but  well-drained  wood- 
lands, as  are  frequented  by  the  various  species 
of  trees  near  which  the  truffles  prefer  to  exist 
—  possibly  on  their  decaying  roots.  The  tubers 
are  entirely  subterranean,  occurring  either  deep 
in  the  ground  or  close  to  the  surface,  ripen 
in  winter  and  are  dug  out,  either  laboriously 
by  unaided  man  with  a  sharp  spud,  or  by  the 
aid  of  dogs  and  pigs.  The  latter  are  com- 
monly used  in  Perigord,  their  rooting  instincts 
and  fine  nose  for  scent  being  turned  to  account. 
A  trained  sow  will  sniff  the  peculiar  pervasive 
■  odor  exhaled  by  a  ripe  tuber,  and  will  make 
directly  fof  it,  either  laying  it  bare  or  uprooting 
the  solitary  tuber,  to  be  rewarded  with  an  acorn 
or  chestnut.  Good  intelligent  sows  in  a  prolilic 
forest  will  unearlh  10  or  12  pounds  of  truffles 
in  a  day,  which  will  bring  in  a  good  price.  Dogs 
are  also  used  in  the  same  manner,  especially  by 
poachers.  The  red  truffle  (Meianogaster  varie- 
gatus)  is,  like  the  false  truffle  (Scleroderma 
tntlgare),  allied  to  the  puff-balls;  and  Terfrna 
leonis  is  the  white,  potato-like  truffle  of  Italy. 
The  African  species  of  Terfeaia  and  Ttrtnannia, 
somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  in  some  parts  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis  form  an  important  food- 
supply  for  the  people. 

TRUJILLO,  troo-hel'y5,  or  TRUXILLO, 
Peru,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Libertad, 
situated  close  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  320  miles 
northwest  of  Lima.    It  is  partially  surrounded 


a  university.  There  are  interesting  ruins  of  a 
former  great  city  four  miles  to  the  north.  The 
port  is  Salavery,  connected  with  the  cit^  by 
a  short  railroad.  Many  bananas  are  shipped 
north.     Pop.  about  8,000. 

TRUMBITCH,  Ante,  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  kingdom  (1918),  was 
born  Spalato,  Dalmatia,  and  was  for  many 
years  mayor  of  that  city.  A  prominent  lawyer, 
he  became  president  of  the  Dalmatian  Pro- 
vincial Diet  and  a  Dalmatian  deputy  to  the 
Austrian  Reichsrat  He  escaped  from  Austria 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  assisted  to  form 
the  Southern-Slav  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
elected  president.  In  July  1917  he  concluded 
the  Declaration  of  Corfu  with  Serbia  —  the  pre- 
liminary charter  of  Southern-Slav  unity  under 
the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty.  In  March  1918 
he  also  concluded  the  Italo-Southern-Slav 
agreement  with  Italy  and  was  appointed  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  new  Idngdom  on  22  Dec.  1918. 

TRUMBULL,  triim'bul,  Annie  Eliot 
American  novelist,  daughter  of  J.  H.  Trumbull 
(q.v.)  :  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  2  March  1857.  She 
was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  High  School 
in  1876  and  has  published  *A  Cape  Cod  Week> 
(1898);  'Rod's  Salvation'  (1898);  "Mistress 
Content  Cradock'  (1899)  ;  'Life's  Common 
Way'  (1903)  and  other  works. 


TRUMBULL,  Gunion,  brother  of  H.  C 
Trumbull  (q.v.),  American  artist:  b.  Stoning- 
ton,  Conn.,  5  May  1841 ;  d.  Hartford,  Conn.,  2S 
Dec.  1903.  He  learned  bis  art  in  Hartford  and 
New  York.  It  was  in  studies  of  fish  that  he 
achieved  his  repntation  and  his  most  noted 
works  were  'Over  the  Fall';  'A  Plunge  tor 
Life*  and  'A  Critical  Moment'  He  was  the 
illustrator  of  the  work  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Annie 
T.  Slosson,  'The  China  Hunters'  Club,'  and 
was  author  of  the  work  entitled  'Names  and 
Portraits  of  Birds.' 

TRUMBULL,  Henr^  CUy,  American  au- 
thor and  editor :  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  8  June 
18J0;  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  8  Dec.  1903.  He  was 
educated  at  Wiltiston  Seminary,  East  Hampton, 
Mass.,  and  at  first  engaged  in  railroad  business 
at  Hartford,  but  in  1858  became  State  mission- 
ary of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  for 
Connecticut  He  was  ordained  to  the  Congre- 
gationalist  ministry  in  1862,  entered  the  Union 
army  as  chaplain,  and  served  through  the  war 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  1863,  when 
he  was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Confederates.  He 
was  appointed  missionary  secretary  for  New 
England  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
in  1865,  normal  secretary  in  1871  and  in  1875 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  purchased  the 
chief  interest  in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday- 
School  Times  in  that  year  and  was  its  editor 
until  his  death.  He  discovered  the  site  of 
Kadesh-batnea  on  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 
tine while  on  a  tour  of  the  East  in  1881.  His 
works  include  'The  Sabbath  School  Concert' 
( 1861 ) ;  'The  Knightly  Soldier'  ( 1865) ; 
'Kadesh-barnea'  (1884)  ;  'Studies  in  Oriental 
Social  Life'  (1894);  'War  Memories  of  an 
Army' Chaplain'  (1898);  'Old  Time  Student 
Volunteers'    (19(2).  etc. 

TRUMBULL,  James  Hunnond,  Ameri- 
can philolo^stj  brother  of  H.  C  "rrumbuU 
(q.v.):  b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  20  Dec.  1821;  d. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  5  Aug.  1897.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale,  assisted  Rev.  James  H.  Linsley  in  com- 
piling catalogues  of  the  mammalia,  reptiles, 
fishes  and  shells  of  Connecticut  in  1842-43, 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1847-52  and  again  in  1858-61,  and  sec- 
retary during  the  Civil  War,  1861-65.  He  was 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  His- 
foricaf  Society  in  1849-63,  and  its  president  in 
1863-89.  In  1863-91  he  was  librarian  of  the 
Walkinson  Library  of  Reference  at  Hartford, 
was  an  original  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Society  from  its  organization  in  18W 
and  was  its  president  in  1874-75.  He  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1872  and  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
Indian  languages  of  North  America  at  Yale 
in'  1873.  He  prepared  the  catalogue  of  Ameri- 
cana belon^ng  to  George  Brinley  which  added 
much  to  his  reputation  as  a  t>ibliogra[^er,  and 
devoted  the  closing  years  of  his  life  to  the  com- 

Silation  of  a  dictionary  and' vocabulary  from 
ohn  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  which  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  only  living  American  able  to 
read.  His  manuscript  was  published  under  the 
title  'Natick  Dictionary'  (1903).  His  other 
works  include  "Colonial  Records  of  Connec- 
ticut' (3  vob.,  1850-59);  'The  Best  Method 
of  Studying  the  Indian  Languages'  (1871) ; 
'Historical  Notes  on  the  Constitution  of  Con- 
necticut'  (1872);  "Indian  Names  of  Places  in 
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and  on  the  Borders  of  Conneclicut  with  Inter- 
pretations' (1881):  'Memorial  Histpry  of  Hart- 
ford County'   (2  vols.,  1886).  etc. 

TRUMBULL,  John,  American  jurist  and 
poel:  b.  Westbury  (now  Walerbury),  Conn,,  24 
April  1750;  d.  fcefroit,  Mich.,  10  May  I83I. 
(Jraduated  at  Yale  in  1767,  he  began  in  1770  to 
contribute  to  the  Conttecticul  Journal  and  New 
Haven  Post-Boy  a  series  of  essays  called  'The 
Correspondent,'  patterned  after  *The  Spccla- 
tor'  in  which  fie  satirised  the  controversial 
writers  of  the  time  and  the  American  slave- 
traffic;  and  published  in  that  year  *An  Essay  on 
the  Use  and  Advantages  of  the  Fine  Arts.*  In 
1771  he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale  and  began  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  continued  in  John 
Adams'  Boston  office  in  1773,  in  which  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practised  at  New 
Haven  in  1774-76,  at  Westbury  in  1776-81  and 
from  that  time  at  Hartford.  In  1789-95  he  was 
Slate's  attorney  for  Hartford  County,  in  1792 
and  1800  was  elected  to  the  le^slature,  tn  1801-07 
was  judge  of  the  Connecticut  Superior  Court, 
and  in  1808-19  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  From 
1825  he  resided  at  Detroit.  His  'Progress  of 
Dulncss'  (Part  I,  1772;  Part  II,  1773)  was  his 
first  elaborate  work  in  verse  It  was  a  clever 
satire  on  the  defective  culture  of  contemporary 
American  society,  and  its  epigrammatic  ridicule 
made  a  great  stir.  But  he  is  known  for  'Mc- 
FingaP  (1782),  a.  burlesque  epic,  in  the  metre 
and  much  in  the  style  of  'Hadibras,'  which  it 
follows,  however,  without  sacrifice  of  origi- 
nality. It  admirably  developed  the  humorous 
characteristics  of  that  disturbed  time,  and  from 
the  first  had  an  unprecedented  popularity.  Its 
hero  is  Squire  McFingal,  a  Scottish- American 
Tory  poliiician  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  aift 
for  tedious  and  inflated  speechifying;  his  Whig 
opponent,  Honorius,  seems  to  be.  according  to 
Tyler,  a  portrait  of  John  Adams.  It  was  the 
most  representative  of  the  distinctly  literary 
productions  of  the  Revolution,  to  whose  move- 
ment it  greatly  contributed.  No  contempo- 
raneous record  presents  so  well  the  thou^t  of 
the  period.  In  pointedness,  in  ingentuty  of 
rliyme,  in  the  skilful  arrangement  of  its  ludi- 
crous narrative,  it  is  admirable.    Mai^  extracts 

"  No  m*n  e'er  felt  the  liilter  draw, 
With  B<nl  opmkm  ot  the  leir," 

rsed  into  the  general  antholo^  of  quotations. 
)vas  reprinted  by  Lossing,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  in  1857,  and  another  edition  of  it 
appeared  in  1881.  In  all,  about  40  editions  have 
been  circulated  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. For  its  full  understanding  the  work  now 
reqnires  some  study  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
Trumbull's  'Poetical  Works'  were  collected  in 
1820.  Onsult  the  excellent  account  in  Tyler, 
'Literary  History  of  the  American  Revolution* 
(1897). 

TRUMBULL,  John,  American  artist:  b. 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  6  June  1756;  d.  New  York. 
10  Nov.  1843.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1773 ;  studied  painting  in  Boston;  served  tn 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  in  1780  went  to 
England  to  study,  under  West,  but  was  im- 

Erisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  forced  to 
Utve  the  country.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
England  and  became  the  pupil  of  West.  In 
1786  he  produced  his  first  historical  picture,  the 


'Battle  of  Biuiker  Hill';  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  'Death  of  Montgomery  Before 
Huebec'  and  'Sortie  of  the  Garrison  from 
ibraltar.'  In  1817  he  was  employed  by  Con- 
gress to  paint  four  pictures  for  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  namely  'The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,*  the  'Surrender  of 
Burgoyne,'  the  'Surrender  of  Comwalhs,*  and 
the  'Resignation  of  Washington  at  Annapolis.' 
He  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  finishing  his 
sketches,  many  of  which,  together  with  por- 
traits and  copies  of  old  masters,  54  pictures  in 
all,  he  surrendered  to  Yale  College  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annuity  of  $1,000.  Consult  his  'Auto- 
biography'  (1841). 

TRUMBULL,  Jonathan,  American  patriot: 
b.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  12  Oct.  1710;  d.  there,  17 
Aug.  1785.  Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1727,  he 
studied  theology  and  was  licensed,  but  in  1731 
left  the  ministry  for  the  law,  was  a  member  of 
the  assembly  in  1733,  its  speaiker  in  1739,  and 
deputy-governor  in  1767-68.  From  1769  until 
his  resignation  in  1783  he  was  governor.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  he  worked  with  vigor  for 
independence.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  "Brother  Jonathan*  (q.v.),  that  being 
Washington's  familiar  name  for  him.  He  was 
the  only  colonial  governor  to  take  the  popular 
side  in  die  struggle ;  and  when  notified  by 
Washington  (August  1776)  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  army,  called  for  nine  more  regiments  of 
350  each,  in  addition  to  the  five  Connecticut 
regiments  already  supplied.  These  troops  ar- 
rived at  New  York  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
British  advance.  In  1766-69  Trumbull  was  also 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  as  such  he  has  been  highly  praised 
by  Bancroft.  Consult  the  'Life'  by  Stuart 
(1857).  _ 

TRUMBULL,  JonRthati,  American  politi- 
cian, son  of  the  preceding:  b.  Lebanon,  Conn., 
26  March  1740;  d.  thcrer?  Aug.  1809.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1759,  and  prior  to 
the  Revolution  was  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  and  speaker  of  the  house.  He 
was  paymaster-general  in  the  Connecticut  army, 
1775-80,  and  military  secretary  to  Washington, 
1780-83. ,  He  sat  in  Congress,  1789-95,  being 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1791- 
95,  was  United  States  senator,  1795-96,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Connecticut,  1796-98,  and 
governor  from  1798  till  his  death. 

TRUMBULL,  Joseph,  American  states- 
man: b.  Lebanon,  Conn.,  7  Dec.  1782;  d.  Hart- 
fori  Conn.,  4  Aug.  1861.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1801,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Windham  in  1803  and  settled  in  Hartford  where 
he  practised  until  1828L  He  represented  Hart- 
ford in  the  legislature  in  1832-48  and  in  1851, 
was  representative  in  Congress  in  1839-43  and 
in   1849-50  was  governor  of   Connecticut. 

TRUMBULL,  Lyman,  American  politician : 
b.  CJslchester,  Conn.,  12  Oct.  1813;  d.  Chicago, 
III.,  25  June  1896.  He  studied  law  in  Geor^a, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Belle- 
ville. III.  in  1837.  He  was  secretary  of  stale  of 
Illinois  in  1841-42;  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  in  1848-53.  He  was  United 
States  senator.  1855-73,  and  although  formerly 
a.  Democrat,  became  prominent  as  a  Republican. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  the  14th  Amendment ; 
and  was  one  of   the   Republicans  who  voted 
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TRUMPET  —  TRUMPBTBS 


against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
After  1872  he  supported  the  Democratic  party. 
TRUMPET,  a  musical  wind-instrument 
with  a  flaring  mouthy  generally  made  of  brass, 
and  sometimes  of  silver.  Primitive  trumpets 
were  straight  tubes.  The  curves  were  intro- 
duced to  shorten  the  length.  Slides,  valves 
and  keys  are  now  added.  (See  Hobn).  The 
orchestra!  or  slide  trumpet  consists  of  a  tube 
about  five  and  one-half  feet  long,  twice  curved, 
and  endina  in  an  ^cii  cone.  The  slide  is  on 
the  second  curve.  The  seal;  of  the  slide  trum- 
pet begins  with  A  sharp  in  the  first  space  of 
the  brass  stave,  and  extends  to  C  above  the 
treble  stave,  but  C  below  the  bass  stave  can  be 

Eroduced.  The  natural  notes  arc  C  (below 
ass),  C  (octave),  G,  middle  C.  E,  G,  B  flat, 
C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  flat,  B,  C.  A  univalve 
trumpet  was  introduced  by  Bassett  in  1876.  The 
addition  of  .the  valve  greatly  improves  the  slide 
trumpet  in  accuracy  and  completeness  without 
injuring  its  characteristic  tone.  The  trumpet. 
■  with  its  thrilling  notes  and  bugle  calls,  is  well 
fitted  for  military  music. 

TRUMPKT-FISH.  or  TRUMPETER, 
one  of  the  most  important  food-fishes  (Lalrij 
hecateia)  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It 
ranges  from  30  to  60  pounds  in  weight  and  is 
considered  the  best  flavored  of  am  of  the  fishes 
of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  South  Aus- 
tralia. Large  numbers  are  smoked  and  sent 
into  the  interior. 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  species 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  small  families /4uiorfo- 
ntida,  Fistulartida  and  Macrorhamphosida,  all 
belonging  to  the  order  Hemibranchii,  and  all 
having  the  facial  bones  much  elongated  to 
form  a  tiibe  bearing  the  small  nearly  or  quite 
toothless  mouth  at  the  end.  They  are  fishes 
of  peculiar  aspect,  the  body  as  well  as  the  head 
being  elongated  and  sometimes  protected  by 
bony  plates,  and  in  the  Fistuiariida  the  caudal 
fin  bears  a  pair  of  long,  slender  filaments. 
These  fishes  are  variously  known  also  as  to- 
bacco-pipe fishes,  comet-fishes,  snipe-fishes  and 
bellows-fishes,  all  these  names  having  reference 
to  the  tubular  snout.  They  are  tropical,  and 
spedes  of  each  family  occur  in  the  Gulf  of 
Ueinco  and  the  southern  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

TRUMPET-FLOWERS,  plants  belonging 
to  Tecoma  and  Bignonia  and  allied  genera  0? 
the  family  Bignoniacfa,  having  trusses  of  gatly- 
colored  flowers  with  funnel- form  corollas. 
Campsis  grandiHora  is  the  showy  trumpet- 
flower  or  trumpet-creeper  from  China,  with 
drooping,  salmon-yellow  and  scarlet  flowers 
three  inches  broad,  but  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
American  C.  radicans.  which  is  a  very  common 
shrub  of  the  South,  and  is  called  Virginia  trum- 
pet-flower by  foreigners.  It  climbs  hi^  by 
rootlets,  sending  out  long,  pendulous  sprays 
with  opposite  pmnate  leaves  which  end  in  a 
corj'mb  of  tubular  flowers,  orange  colored  as 
to  the  tubes,  and  expanding  into  a  five-lobe d 
scarlet  limb.  Both  of  these  species  are  planted 
extensively,  as  ornamental  vines,  to  cover  walls, 
verandas,  etc.  The  yellow  elder,  or  upright 
trumpet-flower  {Tecoma  stans),  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  of  erect  growth  introduced  from  Central 
America,  and  growing  readily  in  southern 
Florida.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  immense 
panicles  of  golden-yellow  flowers  bend  down 


the  branches  with  die. weight  of  their  bloom. 
The  Cape  honey-suckle  {Teeomaria  eaPauis)  is 
an  evergreen  climber  i^ich  can  be  trained  into 
shrub  form,  and  is  useful  for  Florida;  it  can 
also  be  grown  as  a  climber,  or  as  a  pol-plant.  in 
northern  greenhouses.  Bignonia  venittla  of 
Bracil  is  another  greenhouse  climber  in  the 
North,  but  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in  warn 
climates.  Its  hanging,  ;tring-like  shoots  are 
clothed  with  axillary  and  terminal  clusters  of 
large  tubular  orange-yellow  flowers,  for  four 
or  five  feet  of  their  length.    The  cross-vine,  or 

?uarter-vine  (B.  crvcigera)  of  the  southern 
Tnited  Slates,  so  called  because  a  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  shows  a  cruciform  marking, 
is  also  known  as  the  tendriled  trumpet -flower. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate  with  only  two  leaflets, 
and  terminate  in  a  branched  tendril ;  the  flowers 
are  large  and  campannlate  with  undulate  or 
sli^tly_lobed  limb  borne  in  few-flowered  cymes. 
Gehemium  lempervirens,  formerly  classified 
among  bignonias,  is  not  only  called  yellow  jas- 
mine, but  also  the  evergreen  Irumpet-flower. 
Various  species  oi  Solandra,  Bruttfelsta,Catalpa, 
and  Datura,  are  known  as  trumpet-flowers ;  es- 
pecially tropical  tree-species  of  Datura,  such  as 
in  Java  form  boundary  hedges  about  the  cotfec 
plantations,  and  are  a  marked  feature  in  the 
landscape.  Thevetia  neriifolia,  of  tropical 
America,  is  an  oleander- 1  ike,  poisonous  plant, 
with^llow,  fragrant  flowers,  and  curious  fruit. 


teropod  {Triton  variegatui)  of  Uie  Sondi  £ 

The  shelt  which  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  is 
white  mottled  in  irregular  spiral  rows  with 
ruddy  brown  and  yellow,  deepening  into  chest- 
nut at  the  point;  interior  white;  lip  with  smooth 
while  ridge  on  a  black  ground.  It  is  employed 
by  the  Australian  natives  and  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  as  a  trumpet.  To  fit  the  shell  for  this 
purpose  a  round  hole  is  bored  at  the  side,  about 
one-fourth  the  length  from  the  tip.  and  a  loud 
hoarse  sound  is  produced  by  blowing  across 
the  hole,  as  a  performer  plays  a  flute.  While 
blowing,  the  right  hand  is  placed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  shell.  The  large  conch  shells  of  the 
West  Indies  are  frequently  pierced  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

TRUMPETER,  a  genus  (Psophia)  of 
wading-fairds,  related  to  the  cranes,  found  in 
South  America,  and  so  named  frnm  their  hollow 
cry,  which  results  from  the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  windpipe  or  trachea.  The  bill  is 
abort  and  stout,  and  except  for  their  long  legs 
and  necks  these  birds  resemble  fowls.  The 
most  familiar  species  is  the  golden-breasted 
trumpeter  (P.  cr*pitattf),  which  is  readily  tamed 
and  becomes  a  favorite  inmate  of  the  house. 
The  head  and  neck  are  velvety-4>lack ;  the  breast 
is  glossv-green ;  the  back  gray;  and  the  wings, 
tail  and  under  parts  black.  This  species,  lite 
the  others,  lives  in  the  forests  in  Hocks ;  and 
feeds  upon  fruit,  seeds  and  insects.  They  run 
swiftly  but  seldom  fly.  The  eggs,  numbering 
10  or  12,  are  light-green  in  color,  and  are  de- 

Sisited  in  a  mere  hole  scratched  in  the  ground, 
nly  about  five  other  species  are  known,  all 
belonging  to  the  single  genus  and  constituting 
the  family  Fsophidft.  A  large  North  American 
swan  (Ohr  buccinator)  has  also  borne  the 
name.    See  Trumpet-fish. 
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TRUMPETER  OF  SAKKINGBH,  Tbo, 

The  Trumpeter  of  Sikkingen  (Der  Trompeter 
von  Sakkiugen,  1853)  by  Joseph  Viktor  von 
SchefFcl,  the  most  widely  read  of  modem  Ger- 
man stories  in  verse,  blends  the  17lh  century 
tradition  of  the  cHeckered  but  finally  happy  Uive 
ot  a  masidan  of  Sakkingen  and  a  baron's  daugh- 
ter with  experiences  of  Scheffel's  varied  hfe. 
The  nairative,  humorous,  thou^tful  and  Quizzi- 
calfy  satirical,  interspersed  with  songs,  grave 
and  gay,  tells  first  how  Werner,  student  musi- 
cian, under  the  protection  of  the  Pastor  (Schef- 
fel's friend  Ricsterer  of  Rickenbach)  becomes 
music  teacher  to  the  squire's  daughter  Marga- 
reia.  'Their  loves  are  rudely  sundered  by  the 
paternal  aristocrat.  Werner,  going  to  Rome, 
becomes  band-master  to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  At 
a  pontifical  function  1  July  1679,  Margareta 
recognizes  Werner  and  swoons.  The  Pope, 
learning  thdr  story,  ennobles  Werner,  unites 
the  lovers  and  procures  the  squire's  blescing. 
Sardonic  comments  and  lyrics  Iw  the.  Pastor^s 
cat,  Hiddegeigei,  on  the  course  of  true  love  are 
possibly  a  bitter-sweet  echo  of  ScfaeSels  own 
disappointment  in  his  love  afiair  with  his  cousin 
Emma  Helm.  The  Silent  Man  reflects  the  au- 
thor's political  disillusions  of  1848.  There  are 
over  300  German  editions  of  the  <Trumpeler.' 
It  has  been  best  rendered  in  English  by  T. 
Martin  (1893). 

Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

TRUMPETS,  Feast  of,  a  Jewish  feast  on 
the  first  'and  second  days  of  the  seventh  month 
(Tisri),  which  was  to  be  kept  as  'a  sabbath, 
a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy 
convocation,"  No  servile  work  was  to  be  done 
on  it ;  hut  an  offering  of  fire  wan  to  be  presented 
to  Jehovah  (Lev.  xxiii,  23-25),  It  preceded 
by  10  days  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (27). 
In  Numbers  (xxix,  1-6),  details  are  added  as 
to  Ihc  'offering  of  fire,'  which  was  to  include 
the  burnt  offering,  a  meat  offering,  and  a  sin 
offering.  The  first  of  Tisri  was  New  Year's 
Day  of  the  civil  year.  It  is  still  observed  as  a 
Jewish  festival. 

TRUNK,  a  light  strong  oblong  box,  now 
usually  made  of  wood,  cloth,  leatbier  or  fibre, 
with  metal  comers,  fastenings,  locks,  etc,  used 
by  travelers  as  a  receptacle  fpr  clothing  and 
other  personal  belongings.  In  the  18th  century 
few  trunks  were  needed  as  there  was  little 
traveling.  The  business  of  manufacture  was 
then  generally  conducted  by  those  who  were 
saddlery  and  harness  makers.  It  has  long  been 
a  staple  business,  and  of  recent  years  shows  a 
tendency  to  specialixe.  The  most  popular  mod- 
ern trunk  is  the  wardrobe  trunk,  made  to  stand 
on  one  end,  with  supports  for  hanging  gowns, 
coats,  ttousers,  etc.,  and  also  a  set  of  drawers 


of  shaoes  to  fit  odd  spaces  in  automobiles.  In 
New  York  in  1840  there  were  11  makers,  and 
in  1901  there  were  five  large  factories  whose 
sales  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  In  the  United 
States  in  1905  there  were  373  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks  and 
vahses,  paying  out  $4,139,034  in  wages.  In  1914 
there  were  5i61  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
employing  over  10,000  people,  using  a  capital 
of  $18,571,000  and  produdng  goods  to  the  total 
value  of  K!6,477,000.  of  which  $12,847,000  rep- 


resented actual  production,  the  balance  being 
cost  of  materials.  Trunks  and  valises  to  a 
value  of  about  $1,000,000  were  manufactured 
in  addition  by  other  industries.  This  showing, 
however,  represented  a  falhng  off  of  about  10 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1909.  New  York 
State  manufactnres  over  one-fourth  of  all  the 
trunks  made  in  the  United  Slates  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois  and  Virginia  come  next. 

TRUNK-BACK.     See  Leatheh-tdsile. 

TRUNK-FISH.  A  variety  of  fish  of  the 
order  Pleclogndithi  and  the  sub-order  Ostraeo- 
dermi.     See  CorreRiFiSH. 

TRUNK-HOSE,  a  kind  of  short  wide 
breeches  gathered  in  above  the  knees,  or  im- 
mediately under  them,  and  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  theirpeculiar  cut  as  French,  C^illic  or 
Venetian.  This  garment  prevailed  during  the 
lime  of  Henry  VIII,  Eliiabeth  and  James  I. 

TRURO,  troo'rQ,  Tfaomu  Wilde,  Bakok, 
English  statesman:  b.  London,  7  July  1782;  d. 
there,  II  Nov.  1855.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Paul's  School,  studied  law,  and  in  1817  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was  retained  for  the 
defense  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1820  and  made 
himself  famous  by  his  conduct  of  the  case.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1831,  sitting  for  Newark- 
on-Trent,  and  continued  to  hold  that  seat  until 
1841,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1832-35, 
He  subsequently  represented  Worcester  until 
1850  when  he  took  his  place  in  the  House  of. 
Lords.  He  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  in 
1839.  and  Attorney-General  in  1841,  though  he 
occupied  the  latter  office  but  a  few  months.  He 
introduced  Rowland  Hill's  postal  reform  plan 

the  House  in    1843,        ^  '      ■"" 


become  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  sworn  as  lord-chancellor  in 
1850  and  at  the  same  time  was  created  Baron 
Truro.  His  career  as  chancellor  was  eminently 
successful,  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his  long  and 
honorable  career. 

TRUSDELL,  Charles  Gregory,  American 
philanthropist:  h.  Monigomery,  N,  Y.,  1  May 
1826;  d.  Chicago,  III.,  16  Feb.  1903.  He  received 
an  academic  education,  studied  theolog>',  and  in 
1657  was  ordained  in  the  Methodist  ministry. 
He  held  various  charges  tn  Iowa  until  1865,  in 
which  year  he  became  presiding  elder  of  the 
Iowa  Gty  district.  He  subsetjueittlY  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Chicago  and 
preached  there  until  the  fire  of  1871  when  he 
was  appointed  to  superinlend  the  distribution  ot 
the  rehef  fund.  In  this  capacity  he  expended 
nearly  $5,000,000  tor  the  relief  of  the  tire  suf- 
ferers. The  Relief  and  Aid  Society  was  con- 
tinued afterward  for  the  benefit  of  die  Chicago 
EDOr  and  Trusdell  remained  superintendent  until 
is  death.  He  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of 
Chicago  in  188S. 

TRUSS,  m  surgery,  an  appliance  for  the 
support  of  a  rupture  or  hernia  (q.v.),  or  for 
keeping  the  Injured  parts  in  place  ^hen  reduced. 
It  consists  of  a  pad  of  wood,  hard  rubber  or 
other  hard  material,  or  of  soft  rubber  filled 
with  water  —  a  water-pad  —  for  compressing  the 
aperture  through  which  the  hernia  protrudes. 
In  an  inguinal  Bemia  this  pad  is  held  in  place 
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by  a  steel-spring  band,  or  some  metallic  band 
molded  to  &l  the  incquaiities  of  the  body,  passing 
wholly  or  partly  about  the  hips,  and  assisted  fay 
.  a  leather  strap.  Usually  one  of  two  pads  arc 
attached  lo  the  band  posteriorly  where  pressure 
is  exerted  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  spine. 
A  fair  temporary  truss  Duy  be  made  of  a  com- 
press of  cloth,  cotton,  oakum,  etc  held  in  place 
by  adhesive  plaster  and  a  spica  band;«e.  An 
umbilical  hernia  may  be  kept  in  place  by  a  pad, 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  cloth  b3n<£ige. 
An  ill-fitting,  uncomfortable  truss  docs  harm. 
TRUSS,  in  architeclure,  a  combination  of 
braced  timbers,  or  of  sted-work,  or  of  both 
together,  so  arranged  as  lo  constitule  a  frame, 
that  resists  strains  in  two  or  more  directions. 
A  trussed  beam  is  one  braced  against  deflec- 
tion. (For  illustrations  of  trusses,  see  Bridge). 
The  simplest  example  of  a  truss  is  the  principal 
or  maip  couple  of  a  roof,  in  which  the  tie^ 
beam  is  suspended  in  the  middle  by  the  king- 
post to  the  apex  of  ihe  aiigle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  rafters. 

TRUSS  BRIDGES.  See  Budge  CoHsnuc- 
TtON,  MoKBN  Methods  op. 

TRUST  COMPANIES.  See  Banss  and 
Banking  — Trust  Company. 

TRUSTEE,  itt  law,  a  person  to  whom 
properly  is  legally  commitied  in  trust,  lo  be  ap- 
plied either  for  the  benefit  of  specified  individ- 
uals or  for  public  uses.  The  person  for  whom 
or  in  whose  favor  the  trustee  holds  the  estate, 
or  any  interest  therein,  is  called  the  cestui  que 
tmit.  Trusts  are  generally  raised  by  marriage 
settlements  or  by  wills.  The  ordinary  trusts 
in  the  former  case,  as  to  real  estate,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  for  securing  to  the  wife  payment  of 
her  pin-money  during  marriage,  and  of  her 
jointure  on  her  becoming  a  widow;  then  for 
raising  the  stipulated  provisions  for  younger 
children,  and  also  for  providing  for  their  main- 
tenaiKe  while  minors.  Trusts  are  commonly 
raised  in  wills  for  the  maintenance  or  advance- 
ment and  portioning  of  children.  Trustees  may 
be  declared  verbally  as  regards  personal  estate, 
but  as  lo  land,  writing  is  necessary.  No  one  is 
compelled  to  undertake  a  trust,  but  if  he  once 
accept  he  cannot  renounce  it  unless  the  trust- 
deed  contains  a  provision  enabling  htm  lo  do  SO, 
or  by  the  consent  of  all  those  beneficially  inter- 
ested in  the  estate.  Trustees  are  bound  to  act 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
and  are  liable  for  the  consequences  of  any  breach 
of  trust.  However,  courts  may  relieve  a  trustee 
from  personal  liability,  either  wholly  or  partly, 
if  he  has  acted  honeslly  and  reasonably.  They 
are  accountable  for  the  interest  which  they  do  or 
might  make  from  the  employment  of  the  money 
in  their  possession,  as  also  for  the  whole  profits 
they  may  derive  from  trading  with  the  trust 
fund.  As  iheir  office  is  considered  purely  hon- 
orary, they  are  not  entitled  to  any  allowance 
for  their  trouble  in  connection  with  the  trust. 
Trustees  are  liable  for  any  misapplication  of 
the  trust  fund  arising  either  from  ignorance  of 
facts  whifh  they  might  by  common  diligence 
have  known,  or  from  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
any  case,  even  though  they  may  have  acted  in 
good  failh  and  in  reliance  on  the  opinion  of 
eminent  legal  advisers ;  but  they  may  apply 
for  advice  by  petition  to  a  judge  or  by  summons 


to  a  jiidge.  and  so  be  absolved  from  responsi- 
bilit>'.  The  estates  of  trustees  deceased  are 
liable  in  (he  case  of  fraudulent  administration. 
The  appropriation  of  the  trust  fund  by  the 
trustee  lo  bis  own  use  makes  him  liable  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  by  imprisonment 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  leave  sncfa  tms- 
teeships  to  trust  companies. 

TRUSTS.  I.  An  economic  unit  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  land,  labor  and  capital  united  to- 
gether by  more  or  less  permanent  bonds  and 
operating  under  the  guidance  of  some  direct- 
ing mind  or  minds.  Economic  units  differ  in 
size,  in  the  character  of  the  work  done  and  in 
the  relative  amount  of  the  co-operating  ele- 
ments cmplosped,  but  all  are  alike  ifi  one  respect, 
vir,  all  are  destroying  natural  resources  and 
using  up  human  energy  in  order  to  produce 
commodities  and  services  necessary  for  human 
existence  or  human  pleasure.  Under  tbe  cajH- 
talistic  system,  each  economic  tinit  is  controlled 
and  directed  by  certain  persons  called  proprie- 
tors, who,  generally  speaking,  own  the  land, 
hire  the  labor  and  reap  the  benefits  that  arise 
from  producing  the  commodities  or  services  at 
less  than  the  costs  incurred.  Under  socfa  cir- 
cumstances, the  proprietors  naturally  try  to 
form  economic  units  of  such  size  and  such 
character  as  lo  secure  a  minimum  of  costs  for 
a  given  benefit  or  a  maximum  of  benefits  for 
a  given  cost  or  costs.  In  this  connection,  three 
facts  should  be  borne  in  mind;  first,  it  is  al- 
ways much  easier  to  form  and  to  operate  small 
economic  units  than  large  ones;  second,  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work,  larger  units  are  necessary, 
in  many  kinds,  the  larger  units  arc  more  pro- 
ductive and  therefore  more  profitable  Tor  their 
proprietors ;  third,  economic  units  mav  be  united 
luto  compound  economic  units,  or  systems,  of 
such  size  and  character  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
advantages  which'  might  have  been  obtained  by 
the  creation  of  large  size  units  at  ihe  outset  are 
^tned  by  the  process  of  uniting  or  amalgamat- 
ing existing  economic  units  at  any  time  after 
their  formation.  In  view  of  the  above  condi- 
tions it  is  not  only  natural  but  in  most  cases 
extremely  desirable  that  proprietors  should  start 
out  in  a  modest  way,  compare  costs  and  re- 
sults in  the  small  and  large  units  operating 
In  the  same  particular  field  and  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  size  of  the  operating  units  according 
as  the  small  or  large  are  fotmd  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive. 

An  increase  in  the  siie  of  the  units  and 
in  the  scale  of  the  operations  may  be  secured 
either  by  adding  more  land,  labor  and  capital 
to  existing  units  or  by  uniting  existing  units 
into  systems  as  above  stated  The  former  proc- 
ess secures  the  requisite  size  by  growth,  the 
latter  by  union.  Generally  speaking,  wherever 
conditions  have  changed  in  such  a  way  ^t 
the  larger  units  possess  advantages  over  the 
smaller  ones,  both  processes  are  going  on  side 
by  side,  some  proprietors  employing  one.  others 
the  other,  the  choice  being  determined  partly 
by  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
proprietors,  partly  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  industry  in  which  the  transition  from  small 
scale  to  larger  scale  production  is  economically 
demanded  Whatever  the  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry and  whatever  the  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  process  of  securing  the  readjust- 
ment of  size  by  growth  is  accompanied  by  con- 
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sequences  o(  which  the  proprietors  as  a  class 
are  cognizant.  To  convert  all  of  the  small 
economic  units  into  large  units  is  of  course 
impossible  except  in  a  very  rapidly  growing 
field.  Some  of  the  economic  units  must  there- 
fore remain  small,  and  smallness  under  such 
circumstances  means  economic  death.  To  avoid 
such  disastrous  consequences  the  proprietors 
may  prefer  to  join  together  into  unions,  tinis 
secunng  certain  of  the  advantages  of  siie  with- 
out at  the  same  time  facing  a  competitive  strug- 
gle that  must  inevitably  result  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  those  units  that  for  any  reason 
are  left  behind,  llie  unions  thus  formed  may 
be  composed  of  any  number  of  economic  nnits 
from  two  to  the  total  number  in  existence. 
Unions  composed  of  a  relatively  small  number 
of  economic  units  are  co-operative  agencies  for 
performing  in  common  certain  functions  that 
otherwise  would  have  beer  performed  by  each 
member  separately.  They,  therefore,  are  institu- 
tions possessing  distinct  economic  advantages 
to  society  by  reason  of  their  efhdency  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  competition  which  tiiey  foster 
and  preserve.  Unions  composed  of  a  i  a  life 
number  of  economic  units,  while  possessing  the 
advantages  that  grow  out  of  co-operative  ac 
tion,  may  ^n  by  virtue  of  the  union  a  very 
different  land  of  power,  viz.,  the  power  of 
monopolistic  control  over  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices miich  they  respectively  produce.  In  the 
latter  case  the  organizations  thus  created  are 
enabled  not  only  to  retain  for  the  proprietors 
all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  co-operative 
action  which  follows,  but  further  to  gain  an 
additional  advantage  in  the  enhanced  price 
which  they  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  for  their 
goods  and  services. 

II.  The  simplest  fonn  of  tmion  is  one  in 
which  the  proprietors  secure  concerted  action 
along  some  one  or  more  lines  by  a  simple  agree- 
ment, providing  for  unifoTni  action  i^ion  cer- 
tatn_  stipulated  points  or  for  die   sharing  of 


viding  for  uniform  action  upon  one  or  more 
spedned  points  are  called  simple  combinations; 
those  providing  for  a  sharing  of  benefits  are 
called  pooling  combinations,  or  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  trade,  pools.  Combinations  may  be 
compared  to  a  league  of  nations  in  that  each 
member  retains  its  indepeudtnce  in  full  except 
as  it  temporarily  surrenders  a  portion  of  its 
sovereignty  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good 
for  a  limited  period  of  time  and  even  then  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal  on  notice  or  without  notice 
at  the  risk  of  suffering  certain  specified  or  con- 
tingent penalties.  Simple  combinations  embrace 
the  following  types  of  agreements:  first,  those 
limiting  tlie  territory  witnin  which  the  several 
parties  may  do  business;  second,  those  limiting 
the  amount  of  business  which  may  be  dooei 
third,  those  fixing  the  price  at  which  each  may 
sell  its  goods  or  services.  Pooling  comWna- 
tions  include:  firsi,  agreements  providing  for 
a  distribution  of  the  business  in  certain  a^eed 
upon  proportions,  and  serand,  those  providing 
for  a  sharing  of  the  proiits  arising  from  the 
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biiMness  over  which  the  pool  has  jurisdiction. 
Combinations  and  pools  may  also  be  classified 
into  various  categories  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  specific  agreeaients  included  within  the 
anion,  as  for  example,  simplex,  duplex,  triplex, 
quadruplex,  etc'  A  simplex  combination  is 
based  upon  an  agreement  as  to  one  point  only, 
as  price,  or  output  A  diq>lex  combination  is 
based  upon  an  agreement  that  covers  two  im- 
ptnlaat  features,  as  price  and  output,  or  price 
and  percentage  of  business.  As  the  number  of 
points  which  the  agreement  covers  increases, 
the  field  within  which  the  members  are  free 
to  act  upon  their  own  motion  correspondingly 
diminishes  and  if  in  any  case  all  possible  points 
are  included,  the  combination  during  the  period 
of  the  agreement  would  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  single  economic  unit  occupying  the 
field  formerly  covered  by  its  constituent  mem- 
bers. 

III.  The  higher  types  of  imion  differ  from 
the  simpler  types  in  two  respects :  first,  all  ot 
Che  proprietors'  interests  in  the  several  eco- 
nomic units  are  amalgamated  or  merged  into 
one  completely  or  nearly  completely  unified  or- 
ganisation; and,  second,  they  generally  are  per- 
manent institutions.  Such  institutions  may  be 
separated  into  two  main  classes,  first,  federated 
uiuons  »nd  second,  centralized  unions.  The 
federated  imions  embrace  two  classes,  trusts 
and  holding  combinations.  The  centralized 
unions  include  one  class  only,  vir.,  the  jingle 
corporation  owninfj^  directly  die  various  plants 
and  pr^ierties  which  formerly  were  separate 
economic  entities.  The  trust,  the  holding  cor- 
pomtioB  and  the  single  corporation  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  formerly  independent  eco- 
nomic units  are  financial  unions  m  contradis- 
tinction with  [he  combinations  whidi  are  merely 
incomplete  operating  unions. 

IV.  A  combination  is  formed  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  and  like  any  contract  m^  be 
either  verbal  or  written.  A  financial  union  on 
the  other  hand  involves  a  purchase  and  a  sale 
either  of  securities  or  physical  assets  and  con- 
sequently the  formation  of  such  an  organization 
includes  first,  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  exchange  and  second,  provision  for  the 
transference  of  the  several  proprietors'  inter- 
ests to  a  newly  created  body  legally  authorized 
to  purchase  and  hold  the  same.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  A,  B  and  C  are  proprietors  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  manufacturing  and  selling 
safety  razors.  After  selling  their  different 
products  in  competition  for  some  years,  A  c 


s  the  idea  that  a 
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at  which  each  may  sell  liis  goods  would,  by 
preventing  price  competition,  enable  each  of  the 
razor  makers  to  increase'his  own  earnings.  A 
therefore  suggests  a  meeting  and  after  a  dis- 
cussion, supplemented  in  many  cases  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  costs  and  the  actual  prices  ob- 
tained for  their  respective  goods,  an  agreement 
is  reached  and  a  memorandum  covering  the 
points  agreed  upon  is  drawn  up  and  signed  or 
a  verbal  contract  is  entered  into  according  as 
the  combination  is  a  written  or  verbal  one. 
After   the   combination   is   formed,   the  parlies 
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separate  and  proceed  to  manage  their  separate 
'business  enterprises  as  before  except  that  each 
of  the  proprietors  causes  a  new  price  list  to 
be  prepared  and  issues  instruction  to  his  sales 
managers  to  sell  goods  only  at  the  prices  thus 
estatilished.'  Whenever  any  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  combination  desires  to  change  the  price 
list,  a  meeting  of  the  principals  or  their  agents 
becomes  necessary  at  which  the  whole  questioti 


Itsh  a  new  one  or  failing  an  agreement  on  one 
of  the  above  points  to  tcnninate  the  agreetnent 
and  resume  the  formerpower  of  price  making 
by  individual  action.  The  combination  is  then 
by  virtue  of  its  structure  both  incomplete  in 
its  scope  of  action  and  unstable  in  point  of  time. 
It,  therefore,  may  be  used  only  when- the  abore 
features  are  relatively  unimportant.  To  secure 
either  permanency  or  completeness  or  both  some 
form  of  financial  union,  that  is  either  a  trust, 
'  a  holding  corporation  or  a  sti^e  coloration 
must  be  selected  and  adopted 

To  create  a  trust  anv  number  of  buuness 
units  as  for  eitample,  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  transform 
their  individual  business  establishments  into 
corporations,'  formed  upon  similar  plans.  They 
then  organize  each  of  the  new  corporations  and 
thereafter  call  a  meeting  of  the  representative! 
of  the  several  business  units  that  desire  to  enter 
the  trust  for  the  purpose  of  formulatine'  a 
plan  of  union.  To  do  this  a.  trust  deed"  is 
drawn  up,  a  document  similar  to  a  corporate 
charter  in  its  essential  features,  but  peculiar  in 
that  it  provides  (1)  that  the  common  stock  of 
the  several  corporations  included  in  the  plan  be 
exchanged  for  trust  certificates  and  (2)  that 
the  trustees  (a)  manage  the  several  corporations 
'in  the  manner  they  deem  most  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  holders  of  said  trust 
certificates'*  and  (b>  receive  all  interest  and 
dividends  declared  upon  and  paid  upon  Uie 
bonds  and  stocks  which  they  hold  in  trust  and 
distribute  such  receipts  including  also  any 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  trust  property 
by  declaring  and  paying  dividends  upon  the 
outstanding  trust  certificates.  A  trust,  then, 
is  a  group  of  corporations  tied  together  into 
a  permanent  financial  union  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  trust  deed  and  operating  under 
the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees  created  and 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  said  instru- 
menL  To  make  the  above  definition  conform 
to  the  conditions  which  were  present  in  all  of 
the  trusts  established  during  Uie  decade  1879- 
,88,  two  others  must  be  added,  vii.  (1)  that  the 
corporations  thus  joined  together  must  be  com- 
peting with  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  union 
and  (2)  that  practically  all  of  the  producing 
units  in  the  same  market  must  be  included  in 
the  organization. 

The  first  of  the  industrial  trusts  was  formed 
in  1879  by  the  Sundard  Oil  interests  under  the 
guiding  genius  of   Mr.   S.  C.  T.   Dodd,  later 

I  tlnlcB  tha  uktins  tnuioen  uniti  >n  already  carpon- 
tioni.  in  wtiich  cm  the  etiiting  ornnintioiH  tn  uaed. 

•For  a  copy  of  ths  Staodud  Oil  Tnat  deed  of  I  Jan. 
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vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  that  un- 
usual aggre^tion  of  properties  and  brains.  The 
trust,  a  umque  form  of  federated  union,  was 
invented  in  order  to  secure  centralized  admin- 
istration without  at  the  same  time  obliterating 
the  corporate  identity  of  the  several  units  of 
which  the  organization  was  composed.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  so  jtro- 
nounced  that  it  was  very  soon  copied  and  with^ 
the, decade  immediately  following,  a  half  dozen 
other  trusts  were  formed*  and  began  operation. 
The  career  of  the  trust  as  an  individual  organi- 
zation was,  however,  short-lived,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing examples,  the  Sugar  Trust  in  New  Vork* 
and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  in  Ohio,*  being 
declared  illegal  organizations  on  two  grounds, 
first,  because  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  cor- 
porations, either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  enter 
into  parlnershipi  with  other  corporations  and 
second,  because  it  was  illegal  to  form  monop- 
olies. As  a  result  of  the  two  decisions  above 
referred  to  it  became  evident  that  either  the 
federated  form  of  financial  union  must  be 
abandoned  or  some  substitute  invented  or  dis- 
covered. Fortunately  for  the  trust  institutions, 
the  path  was  open.  As  early  as  1833,'  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  was  author- 
i4ed  by  the  State  of  Maryland  to  purchase  the 
tmsold  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Washington 
Branch  Road,  provided  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders should  vote  in  favor  of^  the  said  pur- 
chase In  due  time  their  consent  was  obtained 
and  for  over  66  years  the  stock  in  the  Wash- 
ington Branch  Road  was  carried  as  an  asset  in 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  parent  company.  Scan- 
ning about  18S0  the  practice  became  common 
amouK  the  railways*  and  later  was  adopted  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  va- 
rious other  industrial  corporations.  Ilie  stocJc- 
holding  method  of  uniting  corporations  was 
thus  well  known  among  financiers  when  the 
trust  was  declared  illegal  and  would  have  been 
immediately  adopted  by  the  various  trusts  except 
for  the  fact  that  at  that  time  express  authority 
must  generally  be  obtained  from  some  legis- 
lature* and  naturally  legislatures  were  not  in- 
dined  to  grant  the  requisite  authority  where 
monopolies  might  thus  be  created  or  maintained. 
At  this  juncture  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
amended  her  ^^eral  corporate  law  by  adding 
a  clause  providing  [hat  corporations  incorpo- 
rated under  her  ftws  might,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, hold  stock  in  other  corporations  when- 
ever such  power  was  deemed  desirable  by  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  right  to  do  so  was  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  articles  of  a  corporation." 
Soon  thereafter  the  American  Sugar  Company, 
which  after  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  had 
purchased  the  assets  of  the  various  subsidiary 
cor^rations,  purchased  the  stock  of  several 
Philadelphia  refineries  and  in  a  leading  case 
the  purchase  was  held  to  be  legal  under  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act."  The  holding  cor- 
poration thus  having  been  authorised  by  one 
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of  the  States  and  one  sudi  organization  afr- 
proved  b>;  the  highest  court,  this  form  of  fed- 
erated union  was  generally  adopted  by  all  the 
greater  aggregations  of  capital  from  18W  on 
for  the  next  decade.  During  the  period  1894- 
1904,  the  new  form  of  federated  union  was  so 
extensively  used  by  the  railways  and  the  in- 
^strial  corporations  that  the  holding  corpora- 
tion direatened  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  well- 
nigh  anivenal  monopoly  and  on  this  account 
the  economic  literature  of  the  period  was  largely 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  growth,  develop' 
ment  and  dangers  of  the  new  type  of  trust 

Curiously  enough  the  turning  point  came  in 
connection  with  the  creation  of  a  holding  cor- 
poration uniting  two  of  the  greater  railway  sys- 
tems. In  1900,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  desiring  to 
consolidate  into  a  more  permanent  union  the 
vast  railvray  interests  of  which  be  was  the 
head,  projected  a  holding  company  to  unite  die 
various  railways  known  as  the  Great  Northern 
system,  and  in  connection  with  this  scheme  the 
proposal  was  made  to  include  the  North  Pacific 
in  the  new  organization.  After  a  memorable 
contest  in  which  the  Harriman  interests  played 
a  spectacular  part,  the  project  was  perfected, 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  was  incor- 
porated 12  Nov.  1901  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  new  corporation  acquired  by  exchange  of 
its  stock  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  both 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  companies.  This  union  aroused  marked 
antagonism  in  the  Northwestern  Stales  and  as 
a  result,  early  in  1902,  suits  were  brought  by 
both  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  as  an 
ilt^l  trust  under  the  Federal  Anti-Trust  Law, 
and  after  a  notable  legal  contest,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  the  new  company  an  illegal  com- 
bination and  consequently  enjoined  it  from  vot- 
ing the  stock  in  the  two  companies  and  from  ex- 
ercising apy  control  over  the  companies  whose 
stock  it  held.'  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  as  a  holdii^  cor- 
poration was  dissolved  and  this  type  of  union 
y/M  thereafter  considered  to  be  of  doubtful 
legatihr  except  in  those  cases  when  no  monopoly 
was  obtained  by  its  means.  The  decision  in  the 
Northern  Securities  case  was  later  sustained 
and  extended  to  cover  consolidations  composed 
of  manufacturing  companies  by  those  rendered 
it)  the  Standard  Oil*  and  Tobacco'  cases  in 
1911. 

Although  the  single  corporation  has  been  used 
at  intervals  throi^out  its  history'  as  an  agency 
for  uniting  independent  business  establishments 
into   more   or   less   completely   consolidated  fi- 
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nanctal  unions,  sucb  use  was  of  small  importance 
before  1890  and  even'  since  then  the  federated 
union  has  been  more  widely  patroniied.*  While 
the  s[race  available  for  this  article  is  loo  limited 
to  go  into  details,  it  may  nevertheless  be  pointed 
out  that  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  made  extensive  use  of 
this  device  and  it  was  only  when  this  corpora- 
tion began  extending  its  scope  so  as  to  in- 
clude pipe-lines  and  other  allied  interests  whose 
identity  it  was  desired  to  preserve  that  the  trust 
and  the  holding  corporation  form  became  the 
favored  instrument  of  consolidation.  In  the 
later  history  of  the  trust  movement  two  cases 
may  be  mentioned.  When  in  1891  the  Sugar 
Trust  was  dissolved  as  a  result  of  the  court 
decisions,  a  new  corporation,  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  was  organized  and  it 
proceeded  to  purdiase  the  properties  which  the 
trust  had  formerly  controlled.*  During  the 
later  period  of  consolidation  the  International 
Harvester  Company  has  been  the  most  import- 
ant aggregation  to  make  use  of  the  single  coi^ 
poration  as  a  means  of  uniting  a  group  of 
allied  business  enterprises.  This  imion  was 
fonned  in  1902*  and  in  1912  the  United  States 
filed  a  petition'  in  the  District  Court,  district 
of  Minnesota,  alleging  that  the  single  cor^ 
ration  thus  formed  was  a  monopoly  and  askitig 
that  the  combination  be  decreed  to  be  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  a  monopoly  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  1890.  Here  then  we  have  a  case 
presented  for  adjudication*  in  which  the  union 
is  neither  in  the  form  of  a  combination,  a 
trust,  a  holding  corporation,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  consolidation  consummated  by  the  purchase  by 
a  single  corporation  of  the  tangible  properties 
of  competing  economic  units. 

The  language  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
is  seemingly  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
'Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of 
trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States 
or  'with  foreign  nations*  is  declared  to  be  il- 
l^al.  But  the  language  of  a  statute  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  courts  before  its  meaning 
is  certain  and  the  Sherman  act  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. For  the  first  two  decades  of  its  his- 
tory it  was  strongly  asserted  by  counsel  for 
various  combinations  that  the  combining  of 
competitive  units  by  purchase"  was  not  prohib- 
ited no  matter  what  the  effect  upon  competition, 
since  otherwise  Congress  would  have  intendca 
to  place  a  limit  upon  the  acquisition  of  properly. 
It  was  early  intimated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
that  this  contention  would  not  be  sustained 
wherever  the  effect  of  sustaining  it  would  mean 
the  nullification  of  the  act.     Thus  as  early  as  1905 
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it  was  stated  that  the  ■possession  of  the  power, 
which  if  exercised,  would  prevent  competition, 
brought  the  case  (the  Northern  Securities)  with- 
in the  statute,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
title  was."'  The  view  here  indicated  in  a 
general  way  was  confirmed  and  made  so  specific 
that  all  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Supreme  Court  toward  the  meaning  of  the 
first  clause  of  the  act  was  renloved  by  the  lan- 
guage used  in  die  Standard  Oil  case  of  1911' 
and  later  in  the  Tobacco'  and  Union  Pacific' 
cases.  In  the  former  case,  in  a  passage  which 
was  devoted  specifically  to  an  examinatioti  of 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  with  a 
view  to  detennining  their  meaning,  it  was 
staled  'that  in  view  of  the  many  new  forms 
of  contracts  and  combinations  which  were  be- 
ing evolved  from  existing  economic  conditions, 
it  was  deemed  essential  by  an  all-embracing 
ition  to  make  sure  that  no  form  of  con- 
■  combination  by  which  an  undue  re- 
siraut  of  interstate  or  fore^  commerce  was 
brought  about  could  save  such  restraint  from 
condemnation,*  and  'undoubtedly,  the  words 
<to  monopolize'  and  'mouiMiolize'  as  used  in 
the  section  reach  every  act  brining  about  the 
prohibited  results."  This  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  first  two  sections  of 
the  act,  growing  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  *rule 
of  reason,"  adopted  in  the  Standard  Oil  deci- 
sion of  1911,  reaffirmed  and  made  even  more 
specific  as  to  the  purchase  of  either  properties' 
or  stocks,*  has  made  the  single  corporation 
which  has  established  a  monopoly  by  the  pur- 
chases of  the  various  necessary  properties,  an 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  The  adoption  of  the  rule 
of  reason  by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  should  be 
noted,  has  accomplished  two  desirable  results. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  made  the  formation  of 
monopolies  illegal  whatever  the  method  or  de- 
vice adopted,  and  in  the  second  place,  by  plac- 
ing the  emphasis  upon  results  rather  than  on 
form,  it  has  removed  the  ban  upon  the  formation 
of  financial  unions  of  related  enterprises  when 
such  union  does  not  result  in  the  establishment 
of  consolidations  of  monopolistic  power.  Pro- 
prietors of  small  economic  units  are.  thus  free 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  scale  operation  provided  they 
stop  the  process  of  combination  before  monop- 
oly powers  are  gained.  The  proprietors  thus 
gain  the  advantages  of  more  economical  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  the  major  portion 
of  such  advantages  accrue  to  the  consuming 
public  by  reason  of  the  fairer  and  more  normal 
competition  which  necessarily  follows. 
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bande'  (Leipzig  1898) ;  Le  Rossignol,  J.  E., 
'Monopolies,  Past  and  Present'  (New  York 
1901);  Meade.  K  S.,  'Trust  Finance:  A  Study 
of  the  Genesis,  Organization,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Industrial  Combinations'  (new  ed., 
ib.  1909) ;  Moody,  John,  'The  Truth  alwni 
Trusts'  (ib.  1904) ;  Pohle,  Ludwig,  'Die 
Kartelle  der  geweiti  lichen  Untemehmer' 
(Leipzig  1898);  Railalovich,  Arthur,  'Les 
trusts,  cartels,  et  syndicats'  (2  ed.  rev.,  Paris 
1903);  Ripley,  W.  Z.,  (ed),  'Trusts.  Pools 
and  Corporations'  (new  ed.,  Boston  1916) ; 
Rousiers,  Paul  de,  'Les  industries  monopolist' 
(Paris  1898)  ;  Seager,  Henry  R.,  'The  Recent 
Trtist  Decisions'  (in  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly. Vol.  XXVI,  New  York  1911);  Stein- 
niann-Bucher,  Arnold,  'Wesen  und  Bedeutung 
der  gewerblichen  Kartelle'  (Leipzig  1891) ; 
Stevens,  W.  H.  (ed.),  'Industrial  Combina- 
tions' (New  York  1913);  id.,  'Unfair  Com- 
petition' (Chicago  1917)  ;  Tartiell,  Idai  M., 
'History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company'  (new 
ed,  2  vots^New  York  1911);  Taft,  W.  H.. 
'The  Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  Supreme  Court' 
(ib.  1914)  ;  Van  Hise,  Charles  R.,  'Concentra- 
tion and  Control'  (ib.  1912)  ;  von  Halle,  Ernst, 
'Trusts  or  Industrial  Combinations  or  Coali- 
tions in  the  United  States'  (New  York  1895); 
Walker,  Francis,  'Combinations  in  the  Ger- 
man Coal  Industry'    (New  York  1904). 

Maurice  H.  RoaiNSON, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Illinois. 
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TRUSTS,  THE  GROWTH  AND  CON- 
TROL OF.     Magnitude  o£  the  Tni8t».~In 

1904.  'Mood's  Manual  of  Corporation  Statis- 
tics,' 'The  Truth  about  Trusts,'  and  other  cog- 
nate works,  stated  that  there  were  seven  ffreater 
industrial  trusts  in  the  United  States  having  an 
aggregate  capitalization  in  stocks  and  bonds 
of  a  par  value  o£  $2,662,752,100,  and  controlling 
over  1,500  subsidiary  plants,  and  298  lesser  in- 
dustrial combinations  with  a  total  capitalizatiaa 
of  $4,055,039,433.  and  controlling  over  3,400  sub- 
iidiaries.  Adding  various  reorganized  trusts, 
the  aggregate  capitalization  outstanding  in. the 
hands  of'the  public  of  318  important  and  active 
industrial  trusts  at  that  time  was  no  less  than 
$7,246^342,533,  representing  in  all  consolidations 
of  nearly  5,300  distinct  pTanls,  covering  practi- 
cally every  line  of  productive  industry  in  tlie 
United  States.  Mr.  Moody  also  gave  details  of 
over  1,500  distinct  corporations,  of  which  251 
liad  a  capitaliiation  of  $6,905,700,000,  and  410 
had  a  total  fioaUng  capital  of  $20,379,162,511. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  larg-^ 
est  of  all,  with  its  numerous  subsidiaries,  rep- 
resented $1,703,16^118  of  this  aggregate  capital- 
ization. Under  date  of  11  Sept.  1912,  Albert 
H,  Walker,  author  of  'History  of  the  Sherman 
Law,'  in  'President  Taft  and  the  Sherman 
Law,'  noted  that  from  the  begiiming  of  the 
Taft  administration  to  that  date,  among  (£ 
prosecutions  begun  under  the  Sherman  law, 
the  only  cases  that  developed  any  hope  of  a 
general  public  benefit  were  those  of  the  follow- 
ing companies;  Standard  Oil^  American  To- 
bacco, Du  Pont  Powder,  Electric  Lamp,  Stand- 
ard Sanitary,  Wire  Pool,  Sugar  Refining,  Shoe 
Machinery,  United  States  SteeL  Cash  Register 
and  International  Harvester.  He  also  gave  a 
list  of  50  holding  companies  that  had  not  been 
disturbed  "in  their  regular  bn^ness  of  violatiag 
the  Sherman  law  throu^out  the  administration 
of  President  Taft.*  These  holding  companies 
had  a  capitalizalioii  of  over  $2,300;000,000.  and 
controlled  more  than  700  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. Further,  he  declared:  'I  can  furnish  a 
list  of  more  than  950  other  industrial  holding 
companies  which  have  an  aggregate  capitaliza- 
tion of  more  than  five  thousand  million  dol- 
lars, with  more  than  6,000  subsidiary  corpora- 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.— This  act  of 
Congress,  originally  proposed  and  outlined  by 
John  Sherman,  when  United  States  senator 
from  Ohio,  was  perfected  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  enacted 
by  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
2  July   1900.     That  committee  comprised  Sena- 


Pugh  (Alabama).  Richard  Coke  (Texas), 
George  G.  Vest  (Missouri),  and  James  Z. 
George  (Mississippi).  There  has  since  been 
an  animated  controversy  on  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  law,  which  has  continued  to 
bear      Senator     Sherman's     name.     The     most 

frominent  discussions  were  by  Senator  George 
'.  Hoar,  in  his  "Autobiography.'  Senator  John 
B.  Foraker,  Albert  H.  Walker,  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  in  a  contribution  to  The  Outlook,  and 
Senator  Edmunds,  in  an  analytical  contribution, 
and   (jeorge   Harvey,   in   an  historical    'Fore- 


word,' both  in  The  North  American  Review 
(December  1911).  Senator  Hoar,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  claimed  the  authorship  of  the 
law.  Judge  Edmunds  declared  that  while  the 
law  bears  the  name  of  Senator  Sherman  that 
gentleman  merely  introduced  a  bill  of  which 
only  the  enacting  clause,  as  first  drawn,  was 
retained  by  Coneress,  and  that  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  was  drafted  by  hiniself  as  chairman 
or  the  (Committee.  Further,  he  stated:  "It 
would  be  correct  to  say  that  nearly  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Conimillce  was  the  author  of  that 
bill,  for  my  work  in  drawing  it  up  was  merely 


putting  into  logical  shape  what  every  member 
of  the  Committee  had  participated  in."  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  the  precise  work  of_  eacD 


member  of  the  Committee  has  now  been  clearly 
established  by  the  ofKcial  records.  Also  that 
since  the  law  has  practically  broken  down  in  its 
operation^  nobody  is  very  particular  as  to  who 
fathered  it. 
In  framing  the  law  the  Judiciary  Committee 
,  believed  that  the  well-known  principles  guid- 
ing die  courts  in  the  application  and  construc- 
tion of  statutes  would  lead  them  to  give  the 
words  of  the  act  a  beneficial  and  remedial 
rather  than  an  injurious  and  technical,  interpre- 
tation, one  hurtful  to  any  honest  trade,  as  well 
as  out  of  harmony  with  the  beneficent  sidrit 
and  policy  of  the  whole  act.  Nearly  II  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  (1911),  Ju<^e  Ed- 
munds wrote:  'That  belief  has  now,  on  the 
whol&  been  realiied.  It  is  believed  that  no 
case  founded  on  the  act  has  been  finally  de- 
cided by  the  courts  adversely  to  the  contracts 
or  conduct  of  parties  accused  in  which  such 
contracts  or  conduct  did  not  offend  against 
J  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  act,  as 
well  as  against  the  sound  public  policy  under- 
ling both  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
taon  and  the  act  of  Congress  touching  the 
subject* 

Chief  Proviiians  of  the  Shennan  Law.— 
The  act  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which 
the  first  and  seventh  practically  embody  the 
spirit  of  the  entire  act. 

Section  I  recites:  'Every  contract,  com- 
bination in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy  in  restraint  o£  trade  or  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  Every  person 
who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in 
any  such  combination  or  conspiracy  shall  be 
deemed  miilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court," 

Section  7  recites:  'Any  person  who  shall 
be  injured  in  his  business  or  property  W  any 
other  person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  any. 
thing  forbidden  ot  declared  to  be  unlawful  by 
this  act  may  sue  therefor  in  any  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and 
the  costs  of  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee." 

In  view  of  notable  actions  instituted  by  the 
Federal  government  it  should  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  that  section  2  makes 
it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as  in  section  1, 
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for  any  person  to  monopolUe  or  combine  or 
conspire  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  among  tile  several  Stales  or  with 
foreign  nations ;  and  that  section  8  classes  cor- 
porations and  associations  with  persons 
wherever  the  words  •person'  or  'persons" 
occur  in  the  act. 

Notable  Prosecutions  Under  the  Sherman 
Law.— At  the  close  of  1912  the  United  States 
government  had  instituted  suits  against  about 
125  corporations  for  violations  of  the  Shennaa 
law.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  the 
trust  question,  5  Dec.  1911,  President  Taft  pre- 
sented a  list  of  99  suits  that  had  been  brought 
up  to  1  Nov.  1911.  By  administrations  these 
■were  divided  as  follows :  President  Harrison 
(1889-93)  seven;  President  Cleveland  (1893- 
97)  eight;  President  McKinley  (1897-1901) 
three;  President  Roosevelt  (1901-09)  44;  Presi- 
dent Taft  (1909-11)  37;  President  Wilson 
(1913-16)  18.  The  most  notabie  of  these  cases 
in  which  decisions  were  rendered  favorable  to 
the  government  were,  briefly  stated,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Northern  Securities  Company:  suit  brought 
to  restrain  tfie  defendant  from  acquiring  in  any 
manner  (he  control  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies,  10 
March  1902;  petition  of  the  government  Upheld 
in  Circuit  Court,  9  April  1903;  decision  af- 
firmed by  United  States  Supreme  Court,  14 
March  1904. 

Swift  and  Company,  Chicago:  suit  brought 
to  restrain  alleged  beef  trust  from  suppressing 
competition  and  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  the 
purchase  of  livestock  and  the  sate  of  dressed 
meats;  Grcuit  Court  granted  a  perpetual  in- 
junction, 26  May  1903;  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  it,  30  Jan.  190S. 

Armour  and  Company  and  others.  Chicago: 
indictments  found  against  various  meat-packing 
companies  and  individuals,  1  July  1905;  all  ob- 
jections decided  in  favor  of  the  (government 
except  certain  pleas  of  immunity  based  on  in- 
formation given  the  government ;  court  sus- 
tained pleas  so  far  as  individual  defendants 
were  concerned,  but  overruled  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  corporations. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey:  suit 
to  dissolve  illegal  combination  instituted  16 
Nov.  1906;  decree  favoring  the  government 
filed  20  Nov.  1909:  United  States  Supreme 
Court  affiimca Judgment,  15  May  1911. 

American  Tobacco  Company :  petition  to 
dissolve  illegal  combination  filed  10  July  1907; 
decision  favoring  the  government  except  as  to 
certain  foreign  corporations  rendered  7  Nov. 
1908;  both  sides  appealed;  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  government  on  all 
points  and  ordered  dissolution,  29  May  1911. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  (Powder 
Trust)  :  petition  for  dissolution  of  combination 
filed  30  July  1907;  court  ordered  dissolution,  21 
June  1911. 

American  Sugar  Refining  (ximpany:  indict- 
ment found.  1  July  1909;  United  Slates  Su- 
preme Court  decided  defendant's  plea  of  the 
statute  of  li.mitations  in   favor  of   the  govem- 


Missouri  Pacific  and  24  other  railway  com- 
panies :  petition  to  enjoin  proposed  advance 
in  freight  rates  in  Western  Trunk  line  ter- 
ritory sustained  by  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 


Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company: 
petition  to  enjoin  the  combination  from  re-  - 
straining  competition  and  enhancing  prices  of 
enamel  ware,  under  cover  of  a  patent  licen»tig 
arrangement ;  government  sustained,  13  Oct 
1911. 

General  Electric  Company:  tail  in  eqnil^, 
charging  combination  in  incandescent  electric 
lamps  and  asking  decree  for  dissolution,  filed 
3  March  1911;  form  of  dissolution  kccepted  by 
Circuit  Court,  12  Oct.   1911. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation :  petition 
for  an  injunction  and  dissolution  filed  27  Oct 
1911.  In  June  preceding,  Herbert  Smith  Knox, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
reported  that  when  the  steel  corporation  was 
organized  in  1901  its  tangible  assets  were  worth 
8682,000,000;  that  by  31  Dec,  1910,  these  assets 
had  increased  to  $1,187,000,000;  and  that  by  the 
latter  date  the  corporation  had  an  aggr^ate-  of 
$1,468,000,000  in  outstanding  securities.  The 
corporation  claimed  that  its  iron  ore  properties 
were  worth  $700,000,600.  but  the  Commissioner 
bdleved  that  $100,000,000  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate.  During  the  summer  of  1911  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  were  put  under  in- 
vestigation by  »  committee  of  the  National 
House  of  RepresentatiYes,  and  in  May  1912,  (he 
taking  of  testimony  in  the  govertmient's  suit 
for  an  injunction  and  dissolution  was  begun  in 
New  York.  But  the  steel  trust,  after  an  im- 
mense amount  of  testimony  had  been  taken, 
secured  a  decision  adverse  to  the  government, 
from  which  the  government  appealed. 

Application  of  the  Role  of  Reuon.— The 
United  States  Supreme-Court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  government  in  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  its  subsidiaries 
on  15  May  1911,  and  in  that  of  die  American 
Tobacco  Company  on  29  May  following.  In 
each  instance  the  decision  was  an  elaborated 
review  of  the  case,  prepared  bv  Chief  Justice 
Edward  D,  White,  It  was  held  that  the  cor- 
poration was  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade; 
that  it  must  be  dissolved  within  six  months; 
that  corporations  whose  contracts  are  not  un- 
reasonably restrictive  of  competition  are  not 
affected  by  the  Sherman  law.  In  the  American 
Tobacco  decision  it  was  held  that  die  company 
was  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a 
monopoly  in  violation  of  taw;  that  it  li«d  been 
guilty  of  intimidation  and  had  shown  a  cleat 
purpose  to  stifle  competition;  that  the  company 
must  disintegrate  and  recreate  a  condition  of 
ti^nsaeiing  business  not  repugnant  to  the  law, 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Circuit  Court;  ana 
that,  if  at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  months  the 
component  corporations  failed  to  bring  them- 
selves into  harmony  with  the  law,  a  receivership 
and  dissolution  would  follow.  This  decision 
affected  65  American  corporations,  two  English 
corporations,  and  29  individual  defendants : 
but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  suffereo 
seriously. 

After  a  dozen  or  more  years  of  litiga- 
tion it  became  apparent  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  gaining  anything  for  the 
people  by  its  suits  against  the  trusts. 
Up  to  1918  more  than  a  hundred  dyil 
suits  and  more  than  a  hundred  criminal  suits 
had  been  brought  against  trusts  and  trust  mag- 
nates, and  four  of  these  had  been  aimed  at  labor 
unions,  doubtless  with  the  quiet  baddng  of  some 
magnates  who  wanted  to  find  if  unions  were  not 
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also  trusty.  The  Kovcnmient  appeared  to  win 
a  number  of  these  suits.  The  ^eat  Standard 
Oil  Compan)[  was  ordered  to-  dissolve,  and  di- 
vided itself  into  60  odd  companies,  and  went 
on  as  before.  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  was  told  to  change  its  ways,  and  scwne 
of  its  officers  received  jail  tentenccs,  but  the 
writer  can  find  no  record  that  aiiy  of  them 
were  served  or  that  the  Standard  Oil  ever  paid 
that  $29,000,000  fine  which  a  certain  judge  once 
levied  on  them.  A  criminal  suit  was  brought 
against  William  Rockefeller,  Alexander  Coch- 
rane, George  F.  Baker,  Theodore  N.  Vail  and 
nine  other  directors  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  to  find 
out  whether  the  looting  of  some  $200,000,000 
could  be  charged  to  any  individuals ;  out  the 

lury  acquitted  six  and  disagreed  as  to  the  others. 

Hie  Corn  Products  Company  was  told  to  give 
a  fSO,CO0  bond  for  good  behavior  and  so  was 
the  National  Starch  Company.  The  criminal 
suit  against  lie  Cudahy  Packing  Company  was 
not  pressed;  the  heads  of  the  concerns  con- 
stituting the  Wire  Rope  Association  and  the 
Rubber  Covered  Wire  Association  were  fined 
from  $5,000  down  to  $100  each;  the  f[reat 
DuPont  concern  paid  the  costs  and  reorganized; 
the  susar  trust  asked  that  its  case  be  held  open 
until  decisions  were  reached  in  the  Harvester 
and  Steel  trust  cases;  in  very  many  other  cases 
smalt  fines  were  imposed  or  the  govenunent 
lost,  or  the  cases  were  appealed  and  held  up 
under  technicalities. 

To  strengthen  the  Sherman  law,  the  Clayton 
Trust   Bill   was   i^ssed  and   approved   12  Feb. 
1913.    This  prohibited  certain  monopolizing  con- 
y  the 


ffi 


pany  especially  had   built   up   and  held -^ 

tnense  monopoly.  (Such  contracts  absolutely 
choked  off  competition.)  This  law  permits  any 
■  person  to  sue  in  any  District  Court  where  a 
trust  has  an  agent,  and  to  recover  three  times 
the  damage  sustained  by  any  violation  of  the 
Sherman  law,  also  his  attorney's  fees.  It  also 
aimed  to 'stop  interlocking  directorates  and  to 
check  many  objectionable  practices  by  corpora- 
tion officers.  Labor  unions  were  expressly  ex- 
empted from  its  provisions.  Much  was  ex- 
Scted  of  this  Clayton  law,  but  tiie  United  Shoe 
achiner;/  Company  won  its  case  on  the  appeal 
to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  and  writes 
what  contracts  it  pleases,  and  the  other  trusts 
go  merrily  on  much  as  they  used  to.  Most  of 
the  Stales  passed  anti-trust  laws  of  one  sort 
or  another,  as  notably  New  Jersey,  under  the 
Wilson  administration;  but  these  laws  have 
been  even  less  effective  than  the  Federal  laws, 
because  the  State  seldom  has  much  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  trust  that  does  business  all  over  the 
world.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
then  created  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  of  this 
body  much  is  hoped.  Il  has  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  the  five  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  receive  each  $10,000 
salaries,  no  ma(e  than  three  to  be  of  one  party. 
So  they.ieem^to  be  well  removed  from  in- 
fluence. They  begin  their  work  late  in  1914 
and  conducted  the  newsprint,  the  book  paper 
and  the  bituminous  coal  investigations.  The  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  was  accused  of 
creating  a  comer  in  paper  early  in  the  war, 


and  the  newspapers  said  they  cleared  up  about 
$25,000,000  in  a  few  months.  For  this  six  of 
the  officials  paid  fines  of  ^,500  each.  Just  as 
it  began  to  look  as  if  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission really  might  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  evils  of  trusts,  the  United  States  entered 
the  World  War,  the  goremiDcnt  took  over  the 
railways  and  various  other  lar^  manufac- 
turing plants  and  industries,  and  investigations 
ceased  After  the  war  in  1919  the  meat-packiag 
interests  were  being  investigated. 

The  trusts  are  not  the  menace  to  democracy 
that  they  have  been  pictured;  they  have  im- 
proved methods  and  reduced  costs  in  many 
ways;  thnr  have  shown  that  competition  is  not 
the  life  of  trade,  that  it  entails  mudi  waste;  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor  they  have  built  up  great 
businesses  Ic^timately  and  won  success  bemuse 
they  deserved  it;  in  other  lines,  though  they 
monopolized,  they  now  so  control  everything 
that  It  cannot  be  taken  away  from  them,  as 
there  are  no  other  concerns  diat  know  how  to 
handle  the  business.  Germany  has  demon- 
strated to  us  that  conceotralion  of  interests 
tends  to  reduce  costs  and  increase  efficiency. 
Their  form  of  monopoly  was  called  the  kartell, 
and  in  some  of  them,  as  the  potash  and  sugar 
kartells,  the  government  participated.  Ameri- 
can industry  must  maintain  and  improve 
its  efficiency,  and  big  business  must  continue 
wherever  it  handles  things  better  than  can 
groups  of  small  concerns.  It  appears  that  we 
caimot  crush  the  trusts  if  we  would,  for  the 
trusts  represent  both  the  capital  and  the  trains 
of  American  industry.  Therefore  the  trusts 
must  be  reformed  where  they  need  reforming. 
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TRUTH,  Sojourner,  American  negro  lec- 
turer: b.  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  about  r790;  d 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  26  Nov.  1883.  She  was 
held  in  slavery  even  after  its  abolition  in  the 
State.  In  1827  she  escaped,  discarded  the  slave 
name  Isabella,  and  chose  the  above  fanciful 
appellation  —  Truth  —  as  the  substance  of  her 
Message  and  Sojourner  because  it  was  divinely 
revealed.  Though  quite  illiterate,  she  spoke 
with  much  natural  talent  on  emancipation  and 
other  reforms.  Consult  'The  Narrative  of  So- 
jouraer  Truth'    (1884). 

TRUTH,  The.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1909,  Oyde  Fitch  was  enjoying  a  British 
and  Continental  reputation  equal  almost  to  his 
popularity  at  home.  His  psychological  Study, 
'The  Truth,'  had  been  wicfcly  received;  his 
melodrama,  'The  Woman  in  the  Case,*  had 
just  been  hailed  in  London.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  an^  estimate  of  Fitch  as  a  dramatist  — 
his  prolific  pen  turned  out  over  30  original 
plays,  not  counting  dramatizations  and  adapta- 
tions from  the  French  and  German  — must 
rank  as  high  in  technical  vividness  and  psy- 
■  chological  achievement,  'The  Girl  With  the 
Green  Eyes'  and  'The  Truth,'  usually  grouped 
together  as  his  most  acute  feminine  studies. 
Both  were  written  for  the  actress.  Mrs.  Clara 
Bloodgood;  and  both  were  pondered  over  long 
before  pen  was  put  to  paper.  As  answer  to 
the  critics  who  continually  believed  Fitch  to 
be  a  hasty  spinner  of  slight  feminine  studies. 
one  notes  in  the  dramatist's  correspondence  that 
as  early  as  1894  he  was  speaking  to  friends  of 
the  'jealousy  play*  to  be  written.  Eight  years 
later,  'The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes'  was 
finished. 

'The  Truth'  was  equally  as  carefully 
thought  out,  and  is  as  incisive  in  its  study  of 
the  snares  and  tragedies  of  lying,  as  the  former 
is  of  jealousy.  It  was  presented  in  New  York, 
7  Jan.  1907,  and  was  not  a  financial  success, 
though  it  was  praised  for  its  distinction  of 
style.  From  the  lime,  however,  it  was  given 
in  London,  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  6  April 
1907,  with  Miss  Marie  Tempest  as  Becky 
Warder,  it  was  universally  praised  as  a  tech- 
nical triumph  of  revelatory  psychology, — 
showing  logically,  relentlessly,  yet  deftly,  how 
a  woman's  habit  of  lying  over  slight  things, 
that  might  be  explained  away,  leads  to  un- 
happiness  and  dire  tragic  ends. 


•The  Truth'  hu  had  a  worlhy  stage  hbtory 
in  Germany.  Italy,  Rnssia,  Hungary  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  It  was  revived  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  at  the  New  York  Little 
Theatre,    on    11    April    1914, 

MoNnosE  J.  Moses. 

TRUXILLO,  troo-hei'yo.    See  TnujiLLa 

TRUXTUN,  triiks't6n  Thomas,  American 
naval  officer :  b.  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  17  Feb. 
1755;  d.  Philadelphia.  Pa..  S  May  1822.  He 
was  impressed  into  the  British  navy  in  1767.  ' 
and  in  1776  was  offered  a  commission  which 
he  refused  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of 
the  colonies.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  id 
the  American  navy  in  1776.  and  assigned  to  the 
Congress,  equmpcd  and  commanded  the  Inde- 
pendence  in  1777  and  was  later  in  command  of 
the  Mars  with  2D  guns.  He  cruised  about  the 
English  Channel,  greatly  damaging  tHe  British 
merchant  marine,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  to 
command  the  Commerce  with  30  guns.  His 
engagements  throughout  the  war  were  uni- 
formly successful.  After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  he  was  employed  for  several  years  in  the 
West  India  trade,  but  in  1798  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  navy  he  wa.«  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  six  captains  and  assigned 
to  the  frigate  Constellation,  with  which,  in 
1799,  he  captured,  after  a  severe  battle,  the 
powerful  French  ship  L'lnsitrgettle,  and  in 
1800  La  Vengianee.  He  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  West  India  squadron  in  1801 
with  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  in  1802  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Tripoli,  but  he  retired  from  the  service  in  thai 
year.  He  wrote  'Remarks,  Instructions,  and 
Examples  relating  to  Latitude  and  Longitude, 
also  the  Variation  of  the  Compass'    (1794). 

THYON,  tri'6n.  Dwight  William.  Ameri- 
can painter:  b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  13  Aug.  1849. 
He  studied  art  at  Paris  under  De  la  Chevreuse, 
Daubigny  and  Guillemet  and  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Hartford  School  of  Art;  subsequently 
held  the  chair  of  art  at  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  finally  settled  in  New  York. 
He  is  well  represented  in  all  public  collections 
in  America,  especially  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Washington,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.  He  has  been  awarded 
numerous  medals  and  other  testimonials  to  his 
skill  and  success  as  one  of  the  foremost  land- 
scape painters  of   this  country. 

TRYON,  Sir  George,  English  naval  offi- 
cer: b.  4  Jan.  1832;  d.  off  Tripoli,  22  June  189J. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1848,  served  in  the 
Crimean  War,  in  1861  became  commander  of 
the  Warrior,  the  first  British  sea-goina  iron-' 
clad,  and  in  1874-77  commanded  the  Raleigh. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  admiralty  in  1882-54, 
became  vice-admiral  in  1889,  in  1391  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Mediterranean  station, 
and  in  1893  perished  in  the  flagship  Victoria  in 
collision  with  the  Camperdoivn^  due  to  his  error 
during  naval  maneuvers  off  Tripoli. 

TRYON,  George  Waabington,  American 
conchologist ;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  May  1838; 
d,  there,  5  Feb.  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  School  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1865 
originated  the  movement  for  the  construction  of 
the  present  edifice  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences.     In  166^71  he  was  d)e 
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■  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Conchology. 
His  publications  include  'Synopsis  of  the 
recent  Species  of  Gastroehinidie'  (1861); 
'Monograph  of  the  Order  of  Pholadacse'  (1862)  ; 
•  'Monograph  of  Terrestrial  Mollusks  of  the 
United  States'  (1865)  ;  'Land  and  Fresh-Water 
Shells  of  North  America'  (1873);  'American 
Marine  Conchology'  (1873);  'Structural  and 
Systematic  Conchology' (3  vols,,  1882)  ;  'Manual 
of  Conchology'  (12  vols..  1879-85),  etc. 

TRYON,  Thomas,  English  dietist;  b.  near 
Cirencester,  England,  in  1634;  d.  1703.  Ho 
worked  at  carding  wool  as  a  boy  and  tended 
sheep  until  18,  when  he  drifted  lo  London. 
At  the  age  of  48  he  wrote  a  serieS  of  pamphlets 
recommending  water,  bread  and  fruit  as  food 
and  drink.  His  book  called  'Health's  Grand 
Presen-afive'  (1682)  was  republished  (1691) 
as  'The  Way  to  Health'  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

TRYON,  William,  British  colonial  gov- 
ernor in  America:  b.  in  Surrey,  England,  1729;  . 
d.  London,  27  Jan.  1788.  He  served  with  ability 
in  the  British  army,  arrived  in  North  Carolina 
as  its  Heutenant -governor  in  1764,  succeeded 
Governor  Dobbs  on  the  latter's  death  in  1765, 
and  in  1771  was  made  governor  of  New  York. 
In  both  colonies  he  was  noteworthy  chiefly  for 
the  cruelties  of  his  administration.  In  North 
Carolina  he  suppressed  the  Regulators  (q.v.) 
and  displayed  much  inhumanity  toward  his 
prisoners.  During  the  Revolution  he  led  in  per- 
son expeditions  which  destroyed  the  Connecti- 
cut towns  of  Danbury,  Fairfield  and  Norwalk. 
In  1778  he  resigned  and  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  lieutenant-general  in  1782. 

TRYPANOSOMA,  a  genus  of  Apellate 
Protozoa  included  in  the  order  Binucleata  which 
are  characteristic  parasites  of  vertebrates  and 
insects.  Related  genera  live  in  the  gut  of  in- 
sects but  Trypanosoma  is  parasitic  in  the  blood 
of  vertebrates  (except  Tr.  eguiperdum).  The 
species  are  transmitted  by  blood-sucking  tn.- 
sects,  especially  the  biting  flies  (Glossina), 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  sexual  generation  is 
developed  Lit  the  insect  in  alternation  with  the 
asexual  generation  in  the  vertebrate  host 

The  species  are  difficult  to  characterize  and 
thus  far  are  distinguished  only  by  culture  ex- 
periments. The  number  of  known  forms  and 
of  diseases  produced  by  ihem  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Among  the  most  important  are  the 
following :  Trypanosomc  lewisi  from  the  rat, 
transmitted    by    fleas    and    lice,    cosmopolitan, 

ErfAahly  not  pathogenic.  Tr.  brucei  in  cattle, 
orses,  mules  and  wild  herbivores,  transmitted 
by  Glossina,  produces  nagaiia  or  tse-tse  lly 
disease.  It  occurs  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Tr.  equiperdum,  in  horse  and  ass, 
transmitted  by  contact  (and  by  biting  flies?) 
produces  dourine.  It  is  endemic  in  the  circum- 
Mediterranean  area  and  has  been  Introduced 
into  nearly  all  regions,  including  North  Amecj 
ica.  Tr.  evanii,  in  domestic  and  wild  mammare', 
transmitted  by  Stomoxys  and  Tafaanus,  pro- 
duces surra  in  India,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. TV.  equinum,  in  horses,  causes  mal  de 
caderas  in  South  America.  Tr.  gambiense,  in 
man,  transmitted  by  Glossina,  produces  sleep- 
ing, sickness.  It  occurs  in  equatorial  Africa 
(elsewhere  by  importation). 

The  most  of  the  diseases  named  are  very 


severe  and  recovery  is  rare  so  that  these  para- 
sites rightly  rank  as  the  most  dangerous  known. 
Henry  B.  Warh. 

TRYPETIDiE,  the  family  of  fruit-fhes 
(q.v.). 

TRYSA,  an  old  cily  in  southern  Lycia.    It 
is  inleresting  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  funeral 
monument  with  sculptures  derived  from  Greek    . 
models  representing  famous  battle  scenes.    The 
sculptures  were  taken  to  Vienna  tn  1883. 

TSAR,  tsar.    See  Czar. 

TSARITSYN.  tsar-It'rin,  or  TZARIT- 
ZIN,  lar-Ti'iIn,  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  230  miles  northwest  of 
Astrakhan.  It  contains  the  remnants  of  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  seven  churches,  a 
mosque,  theatre,  schools,  banks,  etc.  It  is  a  rail- 
way centre  and  has  numerous  factories,  machine 
works,  tanneries,  bridcyards  and  canneries.  It 
carries  on  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  Baku  petro- 
leum, com,  timber,  fish,  salt,  wool  and  mals, 
in  the  country  included  between  the  Don'  and 
Volga  rivers.     Pop.  100,817. 

TSARSKOYE-SELO,  tsar-skoT  sa'l&,  or 
ZARSKOJE-SELO  ("Tsar's  Town"),  Russia, 
a  town  in  the  government  of  Peirograd,  14 
miles  south  of  the  capital,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail.  It  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  was 
founded  by  Pelcr  the  Great.  In  1744  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  erected  the  magnificent  palace, 
which  Catherine  11  decorated  at  great  expense. 
The  principal  front  is  about  1,000  feet  long. 
The  interior  is  gorgeously  ornamented,  the 
walls  of  some  of  the  rooms  being  covered  with 
amher,  mother-of-pearl,  jaspers,  agates  and 
other  precious  stones.  "This  palace  was  not  oc 
cupici 

befor_    . 

grounds,  which  are  18  miles  in  drcumstanc!^ 
are  finely  laid  out,  and  offer  every  variety  o( 
landscape. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  chi-k6f'ski.  See 
Tchaikovsky. 

TSCHBRMIGITE,  cher'mT-git.  native  am- 
monia alum.  It  occurs  at  Tschermig,  Bohemia, 
in  white,  fibrous  masses,  vitreous  in  lustre, 
transparent  or  translucent,  with  a  hardness  of 

nium.  It  is  extetisivdy  manufactured  from  the 
residues  of  gas  works  and  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  potash  alum. 

TSCHUDI,  choo'de,  ffiGIDIUS  or  GILES, 
Swiss  historian :  b.  Glarus,  5  Feb,  1505 ;  d  there, 
28  Feb.  1572.  After  receiving  an  education  at 
Basel,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  he  traveled  for  a 
time  and  served  in  the  French  army,  1536-44. 
He  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  Glarus  in  1558, 
but  on  account  of  his  opposition  lo  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  spread  of  which  he  attempted 
to  suppress  by  force  of  arms,  was  banished  in 
1362.  He  was  recalled  in  1564  and  spent  his 
remaining  years  in  arranging  historical  matter 
which  he  had  collected.  His  'Die  uralt  wahr- 
haftig  alpisch  lihetia'  was  published  as  early 
as  1538,  but  his  chief  works,  the  'Schwcizer- 
chronik'  or  'Chroiiicon  Hilvetioruin.'  cover- 
iiiK  the  lime  from  1100  lo  1470  and  the  'Besch- 
reibung  Gallia;  Comaix.'  were  not  printed  till 
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1734-36.  Modern  research  has  shown  that  his 
hislorical  statements  arc  unreliable. 

TS£nG  KI-TSEH,  or  MARQUIS 
TSENG.  Chinese  statesman:  b.  Hunan,  1837; 
d.  1890.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  in  1878,  and  in  1880  was 
Ktven  an  embassy,  at  Saint  PetersburE  where 
nc  negotiated  the  treaty  restorinB  Kulja  to 
China.  In  1885  he  negotiated  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  opium  traffic. 
In  1886  he  returned  to  PeldnK  and  in  1887  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  board  of  revenue. 

TSSTSB-FLY,  an  African  gadfly  {Clot- 
sina  moriitani),  noted  for  the  deadly  effect  of 
its  bite  in  many  cases  on  warm-blooded  animals, 
but  which  is  regarded  as  usually  harmless  to 
man.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly,  brown, 
with  a  few  yellow  stripes  across  the  afadomcn. 
The  symptoms  of  a  bitten  animal  are  at  first 
those  of  a  severe  cold ;  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth 
begin  to  ran,  the  body  then  swells,  while  ema- 
ciation sets  in.  The  harm  done  does  not  result 
from  a  poison  in  the  mouih.  of  the  Ry,  as  formerly 
supposed,  but  from  the  commimication  to  the 
blood  of  the  victim  of  a  microscopic  blood- 
parasite  similar  to  that  of  Texas  fever,  which 
it  has  received  from  a  diseased  aninia]  and 
carried  to  another.  Tsetse-flies  not  them- 
selves infected  with  parasites  are  thus  harm- 
less. Cattle  and  other  animals  which  recover 
from  the  disease  are  usually  immune,  and  at- 
tain a  similar  immunity  after  residinff  for  a 
time  in  South  Africa.  The  great  dread  of 
this  fly  formerly  entertained  has,  therefore, 
proved  to  be  unjustifled. 

TSIHSHIAN,  tsim-she-an'  <«peopIe>),  a 
^roup  of  North  American  Indian  tribes,  form- 
ing the  Chimmesyan  linguistic  stock,  residing 
between  the  Nass  and  Slceena  rivers,  British 
Colimibia,  together  with  the  adjacent  territory 
and  the  islands  off  the  coast  They  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  products  of  the  rivers  and  the 
sea,  especially  salmon  and  oolachen,  the  latter 
furnishing  large  quantities  of  oil.  They  also 
hunt  bear,  mountain  goats  and  other  large  game, 


feasts.  Theji  also  make  dug-out  canoes,  bul 
most  of  Ihcir  boats  are  purchased  from  the 
Haidas.  Their  houses  arc  constructed  of  im-. 
mcnse  cedar  beams  and  planks  and  often  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  hundred  per- 
sons, who  are  presided  over  bjr  a  house  chief. 
Each  family  and  town  also  has  its  special  chief. 
The  population  of  the  tribes  forming  the  stock 
is  about  3,200,  including  about  750  forming  Dun- 
can's colony  at  New  Mcllakahtla  on  Annclle 
Island,  Alaska. 

TSINAN-FU,  tse'nan'foo',  China,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  situated  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho  River,  220 
miles  south  of  Peking.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  10  square  miles,  within  the  earthen  wall 
thai  surrounds  it.  There  are  excellent  public 
buildings,  an  enormous  assembly  room,  fine 
temples,  an  old  tower  and  a  Romish  cathedral. 
There  is  a  railway,  begun  by  the  Germans  and 
taken  over  by  Japanese  capital.  Pop.  about 
250,000. 


TSITSIHAR,  or  CICIEAR,  iset-se-kar'. 
Manchuria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hitung- 
Chiang,  situated  on  the  Nanni,  a  branch  of  the 
Sungari  River,  near  the  Mongolian  frontier,  500 
miles  northwest  of  Vladivostok.  It  is  an  im- 
portant station  on  the  Eastern  Manchurian  Rail- 
road, has  large  fairs  and  a  considerable  traffic 
in  furs  and  grain.    Pop.  about  30,000. 

TSU,  an  old  castle  town  of  Japan,  capital  of 
Miye  prefecture,  on  the  bay  of  Ise  and  con- 
nected by  railww  with  Nagoya,  46  miles  dis- 
tant. Il  has  modem  buildings  and  newspapers. 
Intersected  by  two  rivers,  its  seaport  is  at  the 
Iwate  river's  mouih.  It  is  noted  for  its  maiiu- 
fae lures  of  porcelain,  fans  and  parasols.  Near- 
by is  Shirako,  famous  during  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  for  its  artistic  designs  and  patterns  for 
textiles,  which  have  been  copied  all  over  Japan. 
Poa   of   the  prefecture    1,101,573,    of   the   dty 

TSU-SHIMA,  tsoo-shc'ma,  Japan,  an  island 
in  the  Korea  Strait,  about  midway  between 
Korea  and  the  Japanese  island  of  Iki  Shima. 
It  is  50  miles  long  by  10  miles  wide,  and  di- 
vided near  the  centre  by  a  small  sound.  H  was 
off  this  coast  that  Admiral  Togo  won  the 
principal  naval  victory  in  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1905.    Pop.  38^36l 

TSUBA,  lsi"i-bah|  the  Japanese  sword  guard, 
unlike  the  early  Chinese  and  European  sword 
pniards  which  were  wrought  into  the  blade,  was 
a  distinctly  separate  piece  of  metal,  through 
which  the  blade  passed.  Originally,  in  prehis- 
toric times,  the  tsumiba,  or  "blade-clincher,* 
was  heavy,  of  gilt  copper  and  ovate  shape.  In 
Its  development,  securing  strength  with  light- 
ness, it  came  to  be,  from  the  16th  century  on- 
ward, a  work  of  an  also.  The  tsuba  reached 
the  highest  expressions  of  pure  design  and  rep- 
resetitation  of  faith  and  motive,  as  well  as  of 
imagination,  while  serving  in  practical  useful- 
ness. It  became  the  focus  of  Japanese  art  in 
metal;  thickly  colored  alloys,  silver  and  gold 
were  made  use  of  to  express  permanently,  on 
iron,  unique  anistic  conceptions,  standard  and 
orthodox  symbols,  and  the  complete  repertoire 
of  Japan's  religious,  mythological,  poetic  and 
literary  lore,  as  well  as  personal  tastes  and 
preferences.  Various  schools  of  designers  and 
workers  were  developed,  whose  products  the 
experts  easily  reco^ize.  Perhaps  nothing  else 
of  Japanese  conception  or  expression  in  art  ex- 
cels the  'Isuba  as  a  revelation  of  the  native 
mind  and  characteristic  features  of  Japan's  civ- 
ilization. On  the  abolition  of  sword  wearing  by 
civilians,  in  1871 — optional  at  first  and  later 
compulsory  —  probably  a  million  blades  were 
thrown  on  the  market  to  be  made  into  domestic 
tools  or  laid  away  in  museums.  Their  wooden 
scabbards  —  most  probably  an  evolution  from 
the  Malay  original,  with  ils  loose  case  of  wood 
— -  were  often  lacquered  in  chnracteristie  and 
costly  style,  but  their  meial  ornaments,  especi- 
ally the  guards,  were  in  the  main  preserved. 
At  once  art  connoisseurs  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, perceiving  this  rich  find  in  the  artistic  field, 
I eager   collectors,   so    ihat   the   private 
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TSUNG-LI-YAMEN,  tsoong'  le'  yi'miin, 

the  depariment  of  foreign  affairs  in  me  Im- 
perial Chinese  government.  It  is  now  super- 
seded.   See  China. 

TU  PU,  Chinese  poet:  b.  Siangyanfu,  about 
712;  d.  770.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  but  had  a  stormy  life  until  761 
when  he  was  given  a  post  in  the  Board  of 
Works  which  he  held  for  six  years.  His  book 
containing  1,405  compositions  was  issued  in 
1059,  Consult  Giles,  H.  A.,  'History  of 
Chinese  Literature'  (New  York  1901). 

TUAM,  tu'am,  Ireland,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  Connaught,  126  miles 
west  by  north  from  Dublin.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop^  and  of  the 
Anglican  bishop  of  Tuam.  Its  prmcipal  edifices 
are  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
drals, the  bishop's  palaces,  the  college  of  Saint 
Jerlath,  tor  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergy;  the  courthouse,  national  and  olher 
schools.  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  can- 
vas and  a  few  coarse  linen; ;  there  is  some  trade 
in  grain.     Pop.  about  3,000. 

TUAMOTU,  twa-m6'too,  or  PAUMOTU 
(pow-mo'too)  ISLANDS,  or  LOW  ARCHI- 
PSLAGO,  Polynesia,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  France,  and  situated 
between  lat.  14°  and  25*  S.,  and  between  long. 
124'  and  148°  W.,  south  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  and  east  of  the  Society  Islands.  The 
group  consists  of  about  80  atolls  with  a  com- 
bined area  of  366  square  miles.  They  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  of  low  coral  formation,  and 
the  surroimding  waters  arc  be^et  with  reefs. 
Cocoanuts,  yams  and  bread-fruit,  and  pearl,  are 
about  the- only  products.  Pitcaim  and  Ducie 
Islands  belong  to  Great  Britain;  the  rest  are 
French,  and  administered  from  Tahiti.  The 
group  was  discovered  by  Qiiiros  in  160)^  and 
came  into  the  possession  of  France  in  1881, 
In  1903  a  severe  storm  and  flood  visited  the 
islands  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
Pop.  about  5,000.  See  Feench  Establishments 
IN  Oceania. 

TUAREQS,  too-a'regz,  TUARICKS,  or 
TAWAREK,  a  fierce  and  powerful  race  of 
Berber  origin,  professing  to  be  Mohanmiedans, 
but  different  in  their  practices,  religious  and 
social,  from  most. of  the  believers  in  that  faith. 
They  are  virtually  independent,  although  roam- 
ing within  the  boundaries  of  several  jurisdic- 
tions,  French,  Turkish  and  Moroccan.  The 
tribe  is  often  predatory,  and  members  of  it 
have  been  guilty  of  grave  outr^es  on  travelers 
in  the  desert.  Both  men  and  women  are  of 
fine  physique,  and  the  women  go  unveiled,  and 
take  part  with  the  men  in  the  public  affairs  of 


TUATARA,  too-a-ta'ra,  the  native  name  of 
Sphenodoti  pwutatutn,  a  large  BMrd-like 
reptile  formerly  abundant  on  the  mainland  of 
New  Zealand,  but  now  restricted  to  some  of  the 
small  islands  oil  the  coast  and  probably  doomed 
lo  total  extinction.  It  is  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  order  Rkytichocephalia  and  be- 
cause of  its  great  eoolc^cal  interest  as  a  relic 
of  that  ancient  group  should  be  i>reserved,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  protected  by  the  Colonial  govern' 


ment.    It  is  about  two  to  two  and  one-Jialf  feet 

long,  with  four  strong,  five-toed  limbs,  a  loose- 
fitting  scaly  skin  and  a  fringed  crest  extending 
from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  color 
it  faas  olive  sides  and  limbs  with  minute  white 
specks,  beneath  yellowish;  the  spines  of  the 
nuchal  and  dorsal  crests  yellow,  of  the  caudal 
brown.  The  teeth  are  completely  coalesced 
with  the  jaws  and  iwlate  to  form  two  tubercu- 
late  ridges  on  each  side  posteriorly  in  the  upper 
jaw,,  and  a  very  hard  polished  htak  in  the  front 
of  the  mouth.  Most  interesting  skeletal  features 
are  the  presence  of  two  well -developed  post  or- 
bital arches  in  the  skull,  the  firmly-fixed  quad- 
rate bone,  the  long  series  of  abdominal  ribs  and 
the  presence  of  separate  intercentra  between 
the  vertebral  bodies.  On  the  roof  of  the  skull  in 
the  parietal  bones  is  a  conspicuous  opening,  the 
seat  of  the  pineal  eye,  which  in  this  animal 
reaches  a  high  degree  of  development,  but  is 
shielded  from  the  access  of  light  rays  by  a 
heavy  curtain  of  pigment  which  covers  it. 

TTiese  animals  five  in  burrows  which  ter- 
minate in  large  chambers  lined  with  grass.  Cer- 
tain species  of  petrels  occuj^  the  ^uaiaras'  bur- 
"  " "  nesting  sites,  and  tnc»two  are  reputed 


V3.    tiuj^a,     aiiiaii     i/iiua,     ttiiiu- 

along  the  seashore  of  crabs, 
marine  worms  and  small  fishes.  They  are  pug- 
nacious but  sluggish  creatures,  and  are  very 
fond  of  lying  in  water.  Sometime  during  the 
Eimimer,  from  November  to  January,  about  a  . 
dozen  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  there  they  remain  for  about 
13  months  when,  durine  the  following 
summer,  they  hatch.  Consult  Howes,  'Trans- 
actions Zoological  Society  of  London'  (Vol 
XV). 

TUBA,  in  musit,  a  brass  wind  instrument 
of  the  saxhorn  family,  the  Ipwest  as  to  jiitch  in 
the  orchestra;  it  has  five  cylinders,  and  its  com- 
pass is  four  octaves.  It  is  utilised,  since  its 
introduction  by  Wagner,  as  the  bass  of  the 
trombone  choir.  Also,  a  high  pressure  reed 
stop  of  ei^t-foot  pitch  on  an  on(an. 

TUBAL-CAIN.  The  son  of  Lamech  and 
Zillah,  and  according  to  Gen.  iv,  22,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  working  in  metals. 

TUBES,  Frank  Dean,  American  educator: 
b.  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  9  April  1864.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Ohio  Weslcyan  University 
in  1888  and  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1893. 
From  1889  to  1894  he  was  professor  of  natural 
history  at  the  Mexican  Methodist  College, 
Puebla,  Mexico,  from  1894  to  1897  was  presi- 
dtnt  of  the  South  American  School  of  Theol- 
ogy, Mercedes,  Argentina,  and  from  1899  to 
1901  was  professor  of  biology  and  geolo^  at 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  In  1902-07  he 
was  professor  of  science  and  in  1903-07  prin- 
cipal of  Marion  (Ohio)  High  School.  In  1907 
he  became  professor  of  geology  and  astronomy 
at  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me,  In  1910-12  he 
lectured  on  science  at  the  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.  Professor  Tubbs  is  author  and 
translator  of  several  works  in  the  Spanish 
language  and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
science  and  travels, 

TUBE-WEAVER,  a  group  of  spiders  (^v.). 
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TUBB  WELL— TUBERCXJLOSIS 


TUBE  WELL,  or  DRIVEN  WELL,  a 
device  for  obtaining  water  from  the  soil,  con- 
sisting of  an  iron  pipe  of  small  diameter, 
pointed  a!  the  lower  end,  and  driven  vertically 
down  into  the  earth  usually  by  means  similar 
(o  those  used  in  driving  oil  wells,  until  it 
pierces  a  water-bearing  stratum.  The  tube  is 
provided  wtih  a  number  of  lateral  perforations 
near  its  lower  end,  ihrouj^  which  the  water 
can  enter  it.  In  some  cases  the  water  exists  in 
Ihe  soil  under  a  pressure  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
flow  up  through  the  tube  and  out  at  the  top; 
but  more  commonly  a  pump  must  be  applied  at 
the  upper  end,  to  draw  the  water  up  to  ihe  sur- 
face. When  the  well  is  to  be  driven  to  a  depth 
greater  than  one  length  of  pipe,  the  tubinK  is 
usually  constructed  in  sections,  which  arc  united 
by  means  of  screw  connections;  new  sections 
being  added  at  the  upper  end  as  the  sinking  of 
the  well  proceeds, 

TUBER,  a  abortcned,  thickened,  fleshy,  sub- 
terranean stem  in  which  the  leaves  appear  as 
scales  with  axillary  dormant  buds,  collectively 
called  'eyes*  in  the  potato,  and  Terusalcm  arti- 
choke, which  are  good  examples.  Internally 
they  contain  starch  as  a  prinapal  component. 
Tneir  office  is  to  act  as  reservoirs  of  food  and 
to  propagate  the  species  when  favorable  condi- 
tions present  Plants  which  bear  tubers  are  all 
perennials. 

TUBERACEf.     See  Fuhcl 

TUBERCULIN,  a  culture  used  to  test  for 
the  presence  of  the  disease  tuberculosis  in  cat- 
'  tie.  Prepared  as  follows :  The  attenuated  cul- 
tures of  tubercle  bacilli  or  germs  are  allowed 
to  grow  in  broth  containing  glycerine.  After 
growing  for  several  weeks,  the  baciUi  produce 
certain  toxic  Or  poisonous  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  and  hence  dissolved  in  the  broth. 
The  toxic  solution  is  filtered  from  the  bacilli 
and  becomes  the  solution  tuberculin.  The 
process  of  manufacture  has  been  subject  to 
much  variation.  When  injected  in  small  quan- 
tity into  a  healthy  animal  it  produces  no  effect, 
but  if  the  animal  has  the  disease  tuberculosis 
it  causes  a  decided  rise  in  bodily  temperature 
and  hence  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  Uiat  dis- 
ease. It  was  originally  introduced  by  Profes- 
sor Koch  of  Berlin,  and  hailed  as  a  cure  for 
consumption,  on  the  principle  of  vaccination 
for  hydrophobia.  It  proved  ineffective,  but  is 
by  some  deemed  useful  as  a  test.  Consult 
Codirane  and  Sprawson,  'Guide  to  the  Use  of 
Tuberculin'  (1915). 

TUBERCULOSIS,  an  infections,  com- 
municable disease  caused  by  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis.  The  bacillus  induces  the 
formation  of  little  nodules  called  tuherdei. 
These  tubercles  may  grow  in  size  through 
the  continued  action  of  the  organisms;  th^ 
may  soften,  break  down  and  be  expelled, 
leaving  behind  an  ulcer  or  a  cavity'^  they  may 
become  hard  by  a  process  of  sclerosis;  or  they 
may  calcify.  In  addition  to  the  local  mam- 
festations  the  disease  produces  general  symp- 
toms like  elevation  of  the  body  temperature, 
increased  pulse-rate  and  loss  of  weight.  It  is 
popularly  known  under  a  variety  of  other  names 
as  consumption,  phthisis,  decline,  debility,  hectic 
fever  and  when  localized  in  a  special  part  or 
tissue,  as  Pott's  disease  or  hunchback,  scrofula, 
hip-joint  disease,  white  swelling  (tuberculosis 


of  elbow)  and  lupus  (tuberculosis  of  skin). 
Contrary  to  prevalent  lay  opinion,  when  prop- 
erty treated,  it   is   a  very  curable  affection. 

Distribution  of  the  DiKase,  GeogrmphicaL 
—  Tuberculosis  is  the  most  universal  of  all  dis- 
eases. It  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  known  from  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory. It  was  accurately  described  to"  Hippoc- 
rates (460  B.C.),  and  by  Galen  (200  jld).  It 
is  most  prevalent,  however,  in  targe  cities  and 
especially  in  overcrowded  districts. 

DistribntioD  According  to  Raoe^— No  race 
is  exempt,  hut  some  races  appear  less  resistant 
than  others.  Indians,  when  brought  into  civili- 
zation, prove  especially  susceptible.  Among  the 
other  races  in  this  country  the  negroes  seem  to 
be  the  most  susceptible  with  next  "Ui  order  the 
Irish,  while  Jews  stand  at  the  end  of  the  list. 
In  the  genera]  mortality  about  one-tenth  and 
in  the  mortality  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  60 
about  one-fourth  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  iL 
The  number  of  clinical  cases  in  a  community  is 
about  10  times  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  year 
(Rosenau).  Eighty  per  cent  of  these  manifest 
it  in  the  lungs. 

Distribntion  AmonE  Aninuls. —  Host  ani- 
mals are  more  or  less  susceptible.  Among 
domestic  animals  it  is  found  most  frequenth^ 
in  cattle  and  swine,  though  sheep  and  horses  are 
not  exempt.  Dogs  and  cats  manifest  it  rarely. 
It  is  also  found  in  birds  (fowl)  and  fish. 
Wild  animals  in  their  native  haunts  seem  less 
susceptible,  yet  in  domestication  it  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  death.  Rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
rats  and  mice  ma^  acquire  it.  Guinea-pigs  are 
especially  susceptible  to  experimental  inocula- 
tion and  are,  therefore,  commonly  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thou^  frequent  in  adult  cattle,  it  is 
infrequent  in  calves  (Nocard).  showing  that 
direct  heredity  plays  no  part 

Etiology  (Canoation), —  The  actual  cause 
of  the  disease  is  the  tubercle-bacillus  described 
by  Robert  Koch  in  1882.  This  is  a  minute 
vegetable  non-motile  organism  in  ifie  shape  of 
a  rod  or  lead-pencilj  measuring  about  three 
microns  (irfn  of  an  inch}  in  length,  and  about 
four  to  six  times  longer  than  broad.  It  is  visible 
onlv  under  the  hi^er  powers  of  the  microscope, 
a  A  oil-immer5ion  lens  being  usually  used  to 
study  it  Its  principal  characteristic  is  its  be- 
havior toward  aniline  dyes.  It  requires  the 
strongest  dyes  to  stain  it,  but  when  stained  it 
holds  the  dye  so  tenaciously  that  exposure  even 
to  strong  mineral  acids  for  a  reasonable  time 
fails  to  decolorize  it.  This  characteristic  fur- 
nishes the  most  read);  means  for  its  recognition. 


glycerine-agar.  bouillon  or  potato,  best  c_  _- 
first.  It  grows  only  at  the  body  temperature 
(37°  C).  It  is  slow  in  growth,  and  becomes 
apparent  only  from  S  lo  14  days  after  inocula- 
tion of  the  medium.  Exposure  moist  to  a  tem- 
Eerature  of  60°  C.  for  IS  minutes,  or  boiling, 
ills  it,  though  freesing  has  no  effect  on  it  It 
is  killed  by  direct  sunlight  within  a  variable 
period  of  time  (from  15  minutes  on),  depend- 
ing on  the  seastM)  and  the  character  of  the 
medium  containing  the  organism ;  by  diffuse 
sunlight  near  a  window  in  a  week  or  two.  In 
growing  (either  parasitically  or  without  the 
body)  the  organism  elaborates  a  chemical 
product  hij^ly  poisonous  to  most  animals.    It 
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IS  this  poison  circulating  in  the  Wood  which 
produces  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
such  as  fever,  increased  heartbeat,  emaciation, 
etc.  Tubercle- bad  Hi  found  in  different  animals 
differ  in  their  characteristics.  The  human, 
lovinc,  avian  and  fish  varieties  have  been  dif- 
ferentiated. One  of  the  principal  points  to  be 
noted  is  the  slow  propagation  of  the  organisms 
with  the  consequent  slow  development  of  the 
disease.  The  actual  infection  usually  precedes 
the  manifestation  of  the  disease  }^  scarcely 
ever  less  than  two  and  frequently  as  many  as 

Prei^poain^  Causes.— Though  the  badllus 
of  tuberculosis  is  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease 
whenever  tt  occurs,  other  factors  require  con- 
sideration. As  wheal  will  not  grow  on  every 
soil,  so  the  tubercle-bacillus  will  not  grow  in 
evet7  individual.  In  fact  it  would  appear  that 
the  majority  of  human  beings  are  quite  insus- 
ceptible, and  that  as  a  rule  an  overwhelming 
dose  of  the  organisms  repeated  frequentiy  for 
some  lime  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance. All  the  conditions  necessaiy  to  produce 
susceptibility  are  unknown,  yet  it  is  empirically 
true  (and  could  be  with  reason  supposed)  that 
any  urcumstance  which  tends  to  lower  the  gen- 
eral vital  resistance  decreases  the  resistance  to 
tuberculosis.  Therefore,  defective  and  insuffi- 
cient food,  over-work,  worry,  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, surroundings  like  a  danip,  dark,  over- 
crowded dwelliiw,  persistent  irritation  of  a 
somewhat  naluraiW  susceptible  part  of  the  body, 
as  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  the  constant  in- 
halation of  dust  (mine- workers,  stone-cutters, 
etc.),  previous  severe  disease  like  tyj)hoid  fever, 
etc.,  all  tend  to  increase  the  susceplibihty. 

It  was  thought  in  the  past  that  the  most 
common  cause  active  in  the  production  of  sus- 
ceptibility was  heredity,  because  the  disease 
manifests  itself  more  commonly  in  the  children 
of  the  tuberculous  than  of  the  non- tuberculous. 
Recognizing  the  communicability  of  the  disease, 
however,  the  closeness  of  the  contact  after  birth 
easily  accounts  for  this,  without  it  proving  Ihem 
more  susceptible.  In  fact,  a  strong  aripunent 
can  be  deduced  to  the  contrary,  namely,  that 
the  children  of  tuberculous  parents  are  less  suS' 
ceptible.  Granting  the  communicability,  it  is 
not  a  surprise  that  children  who  are  kissed  and 
fondled  for  years  by  tuberculous  mothers  con- 
tract it,  but  tt  is  a  surprise  if  any  escape;  and 
if  they  were  more  susceptible  we  would  expect 
ihem  to  contract  it  in  such  a  virulent  form  that 
no  child  of  a  tuberculous  mother  would  ever 
reach  adult  age.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
majori^  of  children  of  tuberculous  parents 
never  manifest  the  disease  and  the  ones  who  do 
usually  manlfeBt  it  in  a  very  chronic  fashion 
and  only  after  the  age  of  15.  In  other  words, 
though  these  children  live  in  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  gemu,  the  majority  fail 
to  contract  it  and  the  remainder  resist  it  for 
ye*r». 

Flick's  paper  on  tuberculosis  as  a  house- 
disease  goes  to  prove  its  communicatulity.  He 
investigated  all  the  houses  of  the  lat^est,  oldest 
and  most  thickly  populated  ward  in  Philadel* 
phia.  and  found  that  the  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  that  ward  were  disproportionately 
large  in  certain  houses.  In  short,  he  demon- 
strated case  after  case  of  apparently  healthy 
families  moving  into  a  house  previowiy  oc- 


cupied by  a  tubenrolous  person  with  the  result 
that  one  or  more  members  died  of  the  disease. 

Modes  of  Infection.—  There  are  four  pos- 
sible modes  of  infection,  namely,  inoculation, 
heredity,   inhalation   and   ingestion. 

Ino  eolation. —  Villemin's  work,  supple- 
mented by  that  of  Cohnheim  and  Salamonson, 
absolutely  established  the  fact  that  the  disease 
was  inoculable.  Inoculation  is,  however,  quite 
rare  as  a  method  of  general  infection  in  human 
beings,  and  its  occurrence  is  practically  limited 
to  special  occupations.  Inoculation  with  the 
production  of  a  strictly  limited  loc^  lesion  is 
reasonably  common  on  the  hands  of  physicians 
who  do  anatomical  or  post-mortem  work  (the 
post-mortem  wart,  the  /«irA en- tubercle  of  the 
Germans),  of  butchers,  tanners,  etc  Local 
tubercles  have  also  been  produced  bv  piercing 
the-  ears  for  earrings,  by  tattooing  and  b^ 
washing  the  clothes  of  a  tuberculous  patient. 
Both  local  and  generalized  tuberculosis  have 
tieen  reported  as  a  result  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, the  last  step  in  which  is  (he  sucking 
of  the  wound. 

Heredity.—  Up  to  the  time  of  Villemin  this 
was  the  generally  accepted  mode  of  acquiring 
the  disease,  though  here  and  there  down  the 
centuries  from  the  time  of  Galen  some  one  has 
stood  out  against  it  in  favor  of  contagion. 
Hereditary  transmission  has  been  experi- 
mentally proven  on  the  lower  animals  (Gart- 
ner), and  occasionally  deroonitrated  in  human 
beinn  by  the  finding  of  tuberculous  lesions 
in  the  fcetus.  These  proofs  occur  so  rarely, 
however,  that  the  ordinary  view  of  practical^ 
all  cases  being  examples  of  contagion,  is  fully 
warranted.' 

InhKlatioB. — The  common  belief  at  the  pres- 
ent day  is  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis are  the  result  of  inhalanon  of  the  germi. 
The  contagioosness  of  the  disease  being  prdten, 
and  the  infectious  bacilh  being  found  in  die 
matter  given  off  from  a  tuberculous  ulcer 
(therefore,  In  the  sputum  in  tuberculosis  61  the 
lungs),  it  is  readily  understood  how  people  liv- 
>iK  with  a  consumptive  may  be  more  or  less 
constantly  inhaling  the  coma^on.  Nuttall's  - 
estimate  of  the  number  of  bacilli  thrown  off 
in  the  expectoration  daily  could  only  make  one 
wonder  how  anybody  escapes  the  disease,  were 
it  not  that  they  are  so  easily  and  quickly  devital- 
ized. Id  a  case  where  the  patient  expectorated- 
about  four,  ounces  daily,  Nuttall  estimated  the 
number  of  bacilli  to  be  from  one  and  3  half 
to  four  billions  in  the  24  hours.  Experiments 
on  anitnals  with  the  dust  of  rooms  occupied  bv 
tuberculous  patients  have  usually  proven  posi- 
tive (Comet).  The  arguments  for  inhalation 
as  the  most  common  mode  of  infection  are:  (1) 
the  very  great  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs ;  (2)  the  frequency  with  which  all  per- 
sons are  exposed  to  this  form  of  cbntagion. 

Ingestion.—  For  years  it  was  thoueht  that 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  was  the  result  of  in- 
halation of  the  germs,  and  abdominal  tuber- 
culosis the  rcsuh  of  intrestion  with  food  or 
otherwise.  The  argument  favoring  this  view 
appeared  plain;  namely,  tnat  primary  mesenteric 
KJand  tuberculosis  is  almost  limited  to  children, 
especially  the  bottle-fed,  Living  as  they  do  en- 
tirely on  cows'  milk,  and  considering  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  homed  cattle  to  tuberculosis,  the 
inference  seemed  so  justified  that  scarcelv  any 
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exception  was  lalcen  to  it  In  Addition,  adults 
who  live  as  a  rule  on  cooked  food  (carceljr  ever 
show  mesenteric  gUnd  tuberculosis  as  a  primary 
infection,  but  practically  always  tuberculosis  of 
the  iungs,  which  would  readily  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  disease  in  their  occu- 
pation, sleeping- rooms,  etc.  This  plain  view 
of  the  matter  has,  however,  undergone  a  chanije. 
The  majority  of  clinicians  and  pathologists  oE 
our  day  believe  that  children  manifest  the 
mesenteric  form  more  frequently  simply  be- 
cause these  glands  are  more  susceptible  at  that 
age.  and  adults  the  pulmonary  form  for  an 
analogous  reason.  For  several  years  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  con»derable  was  writ- 
ten to  prove  that  practically  all  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis were  the  result  of  ingestion  of  the 
germs.  It  was  contended  that  even  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  the  germs  entered  throu^ 
the  digestive  tract,  passed  into  the  chyle- vessels 
with  the  fat,  were  carried  through  the  thoracic 
duct  to  the  heart  and  took  up  lodging  in  the 
lung  on  account  of  its  non-resistive  power. 
The  experiments  about  this  time  demonstrating 
the  infectivily  of  cows'  millc  became  so  numer- 
ous (Gerlach,  Bang,  Bollinger,  Ernst)  that 
the  question  of  the  digestive  tract  as  a  probably 
common  route  (if  not  actuallv  the  most  com- 
mon) seemed  practically  settled.  At  the  British 
congress  on  tuberculosis  in  1001,  however, 
Koch  threw  a  shell  which  scattered  scientific 
physicians  and  left  them  in  two  hostile  camps. 
Coming  from  any  one  else  the  opinion  (for  it 
was  scarcely  more  than  an  opitiion,  being  based 
on  a  small  number  of  experiments)  would  have 
been  scoffed  at,  btJt  coming  with  Koch's  au- 
thority it  could  not  fail  to  arouse  interest  and 
even  advocates.  Koch  affirmed  that  the  diSer- 
ence  between  the  bovine  tubercle-bacillus  (that 
is,  the  bacillus  causing  disease  in  cattle)  and 
the  human  tubercle- bacillus  was  such  that  one 
was  not  contagious  fo  the  other  species,  or  was 
so  slightly  contagious  that  the  number  of  casA 
of  tuberculosis  thus  produced  might  be  left 
out  of  consideration  without  impairing  statis- 
tics. During  the  past  IS  years  the  enorts  to 
disprove  Koch's  statement  have  been  numerous, 
but  the  question  is  not  yet  absolutely  settled 
Our  investigations  are  conclusive  enough,  how- 
ever, to  lead  us  to  believe  that  about  5  per  cent 
of  tke  cases  in  human  beings  are  due  to  the 
bovine  bacillus.  Practically  all  of  these  are  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  dlildren,  or  in  other 
extra  pulmonary  locations  i  the  number  in  the 
lungs  of  adults  is  negligible. 

Frimarr  aoA  Secondary  Infection^— The 
belief  is  gradually  gaining  ground  that  the 
ordinary  manifest  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is 
a  result  not  of  primary  but  of  secondary  in- 
fection. Inoculation  experiments  on  aitmials 
have  always  shown  primary  inoculation  to  pro- 
duce tuberculosis  of  the  nearest  lymphatic 
glands  with  no  lesion  at  the  site  of  inoculation, 
and  secondary  inoculation  to  produce  no  lesion 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  with  definite  tubercu- 
losis at  the  site  of  inoculation.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
the  result  of  secondary  rather  than  primary  in- 
fection and  occurs  in  one  of  the  followine 
ways :  The  individual  ingests  tubercle  bacilli, 
which  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall  without 
producing  a  lesion,  but  cause  tuberculosis  of 
the  mesenteric,  and  later  [he  bronchial  glands. 


The  dtseaie  of  die  bronchial  glands  produces 
stasis  of  the  lymphatic  circulation  in  the  lung, 
with  a  consequent  retrograde  How  of  lymph, 
which    carries    the    tubercle    bacilli    from    the 

inlands  to  the  lung  tissue  Or  after  the 
^mphatic  (glands  have  become  involved  an  ea- 
tirelv  new  infection  by  inhalation  or  ingestion 
produces  the  pulmonaiv  manifestation.  A  num- 
ber of  investigators  (prominent  among  them 
Bushnell)  believe  that  the  primary  infection 
practically  always  occurs  in  childhood  and  that 
adult  infection  is  extremely  rare. 

Pathology.—  When  the  tubercle  badlti  are 
deposited  in  a  tissue  they  proceed  to  multiply. 
Lilce  other  plants  in  growth,  they  take  from 
their  surroundings  the  chemical  elements  neces- 
sary. The  living  cells  from  which  this  material 
is  taken  die.  In  addition,  the  growing  bacilli 
throw   off  waste  products  containing  a   poison 

S toxin)  which  Idlis  other  cells.  We  soon, 
lerefore,  have  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  mass  oi 
dead  dibris.  A  reaction  now  occurs  on  the 
part  of  the  healthy  tissue  to  prevent  extension 
—  the  cells  of  the  part  multiply,  and  white  blood 
cells  wander  in  from  the  blood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  organisms.  It  is  this 
mass  of  badlli,  debris  and  new  cells  which 
constitutes  the  tubercle  described  first  by 
Baillie  in  17M,  and  which  is  the  specific  lesion 
of  the  disease  no  matter  in  what  organ  it 
occurs.  The  dfbris  looks  like  a  soft  cheese, 
and  is  called  caseous  material  or  caseation. 
The  new  cells  are  called  epithelioid.  Usually  a 
tubercle  also  shows  what  we  call  a  giant  cell, 
a  cell  three  to  eight  times  larger  than  the 
epithelioid 

The  question  of  the  cure  of  the  tubercle 
seems  to  depend  on  whether  the  epithelioid 
cells  or  the  tubercle-bacilli  obtain  the  upper 
hand.  If  the  epithelioid  cells  are  manufactured 
more  rapidly  than  the  tubercle-bacilli  destroy 
them  they  form  a  dense  wall  about  the  luberde- 


^i.  11.  a  capsule,  and  the  bacilli  die,  while  the 
caseous  material  calcifies  or  is  absorbed  and  re- 
placed by  scar-tissue  c      "' 


the  a 


the  bacilli  are  victorious  the  tubercle  may  grow 
larger  and,  coming  in  contact  with  other  tuber- 
cles, form  ivhat  is  known  as  a  conglomerate 
tubercle,  and  so  continue  until  even  a  whole 
organ  is  involved.  Again,  the  caseation  may 
advance  so  rapidly,  especially  in  the  lung,  that 
there  is  never  any  sharp  demarcation  between 
healthy  and  diseased  tissue.  This  is  generally 
called  diffuse  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  lun^  is 
known  as  caseous  or  tuberculous  pneumonia. 

Finally,  as  the  tubercle  advances,  other 
micro-organisms  (particularly  streptococci  or 
staphjrlococci)  may  gain  entrance  to  the  caseous 
material  and  break  it  up.  If  now  the  tubercle, 
in  growing,  reaches  a  surface  ils  liquid  con- 
tents may  be  expelled,  leaving  behind  an  ulcer 
or  a  cavity.  This  happens  most  frequently  in 
the  lungs,  and  the  resultant  cavity  may  be  of 
any  si»e  from  a  pea  to  that  of  a  whole  lobe  of 
the  lung. 

The  cavity  is  usually  within  the  lung,  or  if 
at  the  margin,  is  limited  by  the  pleura,  which 
thickens  about  ii.  Sometimes,  however,  il 
breaks  through  the  pleura,  allowing  pus  info  W 
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pleural  cavity,  which  is  called  pyothorax  or 

empyema;  occasionally  both  pus  and  air  are  ad- 
mitted producing  pyopneumothorax. 

When  newly  formed,  tubercles  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  grayish-white  or  yellowish- white 
specks  about  ihe  size  of  a  millet  seed,  hence  the 
name  miliary  lubercle.  When  two  or  more  of 
these  fuse,  it  is  called  a  conglomerate  tubercle. 
Usually  the  disease,  espeeiallv  in  ibe  lungs,  pro- 
gresses by  a  small  number  of  tubercles  localized 
in  one  area  runcing  together  to  form  con- 
glomerate tubercles  and  taese  again  to  form  a 
larger  mass  which  we  call  tuberculous  infiltra- 
tion. Sometimes  in  non-resisting  case^  miliary 
tubercles  develop  rapidly  all  through  the  lung 
and  rarely  in  many  other  organs  and  the  indi- 
vidual dies  before  they  become  conglomerate. 
This  condition  is  described  as  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. In  RTowth  tubercles  destroy  tie  tissue 
which  they  replace  and  even  when  cure  results, 
they  only  change  to  masses  of  scar  tissue ;  the 

Ljrmph-Gland  TubercnloBifl.—  Children  are 
most  frequently  the  victims,  and  the  bronchial, 
cervical  and  mesenteric  are  the  glands  of  predi- 
lection. Tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  lymph- 
gtands  is  popularly  called  scrofula.  It  is  treated 
in  a  similar  way  to  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the 
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ly  rest,  fresh  air  and  nourishm< 
X-ray,  which  appears  to  be  frequent. 
:ssful.    When-   the    glands    break    dow: 


surgical  interference  is  usually  necessary. 

Bone  Tuberculoais.— This  is  likewise  most 
common  in  children.  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
medulla  or  periosteum,  and  spread  from  diher 
to  the  cortical  portion^  producing  necrosis 
([tuberculous  caries).  It  is  most  frequent  at  the 
.joints,  especially  the  hip  and  the  intervertebral. 
Tuberculosis  ot  the  vertebral  column  is  popu- 
larly called  Pott's  disease,  or  hunchback.  It 
is  usually  associated  with  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess.  When  localized  to  the  vertebrse,  cures 
arc  frequent.  The  treatment  of  Pott's  disease 
and  other  joint  tuberculous  disease,  like  hip- 
joint  disease,  is  similar  to  that  of  chronic  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs. 

IntestinBl  Tubercnlogia.—  The  intestines 
show  either  a  miliary  variety  (the  tubercle 
King  either  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  or 
the  peritoneum)  or  a  chrotnc  ulceration.  Both 
forms  are  usually  secondary  to  tuberculosis 
elsewhere.  Miliary  tuberculosis  and  tubercu- 
lous ulcers  of  the  appendix  are  not  uncommon, 
particularly   in   advanced    tuberculosis   of    the 

Laryngeal  Taberculonk — This  is  mani- 
fested commonly  by  adults  as  a  complication  of 
advanced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Its  bad 
reputation,  as  far  as  cure  is  concerned,  comes 
from  the  fact  that  it  usually  occurs  only  when 
the  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  so  advanced 
that  the  individual  is  incurable  on  account  of 
the  lung  condition.  When  it  occurs  early  In  the 
case  or  as  a  primary  affection,  it  is  just  as 
curable  as  tuberculosis  elsewhere.  The  amount 
of  hoarseness  or  pain  does  not  indicate  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition.  A  small 
insignificant  closed  tubercle  between  the  vocal 
cords  may  produce  marked  hoarseness;  a  small 
ulcer  on  the  epiglottis  may  produce  great  pain; 
a  large,  much  more  serious  ulcer  when  situated 
elsewhere  may  produce  neither  hoarseness  nor 
pain. 


The  organs  most  commonly  affected  in 
adults  are  the  lungs ;  in  children,  the  lymph- 
glands,  bones  and  joints.  The  other  organs  are 
affected  much  less  frequently,  and  in  about  the 
following  order :  Intestines,  peritoneum,  kid- 
neys, meninges,  brain,  spieen,  liver,  generative 
organs,  pericardium,  heart.  Tuberculosis  of 
the  skin  comes  under  the  head  of  lupus  (q.v.). 

Symptoms  and  I^ognosis  of  Taberculosis 
of  the  Lun^^ —  It  is  necessary  to  differentiate 
three  varieties,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  acute 
tuberculous  pneumonia    and   chronic  tubercu- 

Acute  Miliary  Tabercnloris  of  the  Longs. 

— This  may  begin  as  a  primary  or  be  secondao'  to 
an  acute  or  chronic  affection  elsewhere.  It  is 
most  common  as  a  termination  of  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  lungs.  It  comes  on  rather 
rapidly,  like  the  ordinary  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
them  (especially  typhcnd  fever)  with  difficulty. 
There  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength,  fever  (102°  to  104'  F.),  accelerated 
pulse,  hurried  respirations,  a  brown  fissured 
tongue,  delirium,  then  stupor  and  death.  The 
duration  is  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The  prog- 
nosis is  always  grave,  though  no  case  of  tuber- 
culosis is  ever  so  grave  that  treatment  is  surely 

Acute  Tabercnloiu  Paetunonla. — This  !s 
practically  always  secondary  to  a  chronic  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs.  It  begins,  like  lobar 
(ordinary)  pneumonia,  with  a  chill,  high  fever, 
rapid  pulse,  shortness  of  breath,  hemorrhage 
sputum,  flushed  face,  and  the  phyucal  signs  of 
consolidation  of  parts  of  the  lung.  Instead  of 
ending  by  crisis  about  the  ninth  day,  like  lobar 
pneumonia,  it  continues  to  a  fatal  termination; 
or  the  acute  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the 
diseased  area  becomes  fibrous,  and  the  patient 
gradually  gets  well,  or  approximately  so,  with 
a  loss  of  lung-tissue  equal  to  the  involvement, 
which  is  sometimes  an  entire  lung.  The 
diagnosis  is  made  by  the  ordinary  signs  of 
pneumonia  and  the  tubercle-'bacilli  in  the 
sputum.  The  prognosis  is  very  unfavorable; 
rarely,  however,  a  case  recovers  sufficiently  to 
lead  a  useful  lite  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
treatment  is  that  of  chronic  tuberculosis. 

Chronic  Tabercalasb  of  the  Longa. — This 
is  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  consumption, 
or  tuberculosis  of  the  luttgs  without  qualifi- 
calion.  Its.  symptoms  vary  with  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  susceptibility  ot  the  in- 
dividual to  the  poison  (toxin)  excreted  by  the 
bacillus.  The  onset  is  usually  insidious,  and  the 
disease  frequently  progresses  for  5  to  20 
years  before  the  patient  recogniies  it.  The 
symptoms  are  often  brou^t  out  by  a  •cold» 
from  which  the  patient  seemingly  does  not  re- 
cover. Many,  therefore,  attribute  their  disease 
to  such  a  'cold.'  The  first  noticeable  symptom 
is  sometimes  a  hemorrhage  or  a  pleurisy;  again, 
a  progressive  loss  in  wei^t  or  a  slight  dry 
cough,  becoming  gradually  worse.  The  most 
important  very  early  symptoms  are  usualhr 
slight  fever,  especially  toward  evening  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  a  chill), 
hectic  flush,  acceleration  of  the  pulse-rate, 
cough,  expectoration,  los?  in  weight,  progressive 
pallor  of  the  skin,  night-sweats,  indigestion  or 
loss  of  appetite,  vague  general  pains,  and  sore- 
ness localized  in  the  chest.    The  one  powtive 
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lesion  were  open,  that  is,  in  communication  wiln 
a  bronchus,  there  would  be  tubercle -bacilli  in 
the  sputum  from  the  earliest  stages,  and  the 
diagnosis  would  be  easy;  but  many  lesions  are 
closed,  thai  is,  completely  encapsulated,  and, 
therefore,  show  no  bacilh  in  the  sputum.  Hence 
the  physician  roust  rely  on  other  signs  brouf^t 
out  by  careful  inspectjon,  palpation,  percussion 
and  auscultation  of  the  chest  and  X-ray  ex- 
amination. 

As  the  disease  advanceSjall  the  foregoing 
symptoms  are  intensified  The  pulse-rate  be- 
comes more  rapid,  so  that  it  is  evident  to  the 
patient  in  palpitation  or  shortness  of  breath,  the 
temperature  rises  to  102  or  more,  the  loss  of 
wei^t  becomes  excessive,  frequently  reaching 
one-fourth,  sometimes  one- third  and  rarely  one- 
half  of  the  usual  weight,  the  pallor  becomes 
marked,  the  appetite  is  completely  lost,  cough 
mav  become  almost  continuous  day  and  ni^t 
and  of  a  most  racking  character,  expectorabon 
increases,  the  feet  usually  swell  and  the  picture 
presented  is  known  to  everybody.  The  patient 
IS  extremely  emaciated,  the  chest  is  quite  flat, 
the  depressions  above  and  below  the  clavicles  are 
marked  and  the  scapulx  stand  out  prominently 
on  the  back.  Hemorrhage  may  or  may  not 
occur.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  or  no  pain. 
The  lungs  themselves  possess  no  sensitive 
nerves,  and  it  is  only  the  associated  pleurisy 
which  occurs  at  intervals  that  produces  this 
symptom.  Examination  by  the  physician  now 
reveals  the  signs  of  extensive  solidification. 
This  may  extend  over  one  whole  lung  or  over 
the  greater  part  of  both.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  associated  with  cavities. 

Chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  when  diag- 
nosed sulSciently  early,  and  when  the  personal 
resistance  is  gcxid,  is  a  very  curable  affection. 
This  is  proven  by  the  number  of  cured  lesions 
found  at  autopsy.  It  is  very  conservative  to 
say  that  50  per  cent  of  all  bodies  coming  to  the 
autopsy  table  past  the  age  of  35  (death  having 
been  me  result  of  some  other  disease  than 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs),  show  a  healed  lesion 
of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  present  post- 
mortem and  clinical  records  demonstrate  that 
75  per  cent  of  cases  recover.  Moreover,  these 
post-mortem  records  are  absolute;  there  is  no 
practical  question  of  diagnostic  error.  In  addi- 
tion, many  cases  with  a  lessened  resistance  can 
be  so  improved  under  judicious  treatment  that 
their  lives  are  prolonged  in  comfort  for  10,  20, 
even  30  years.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
afflicted,  it  might  be  stated  that  according  to 
Jacobson  the  following  appear  to  have  suffered 
from  tuberculosis :  Cicero,  Milton,  Samuel  But- 
ler, Pope,  Shelley,  Hood,  Keats,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  Francis  Thompson,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Moliere,  Richelieu,  M^rimee,  Thoreau, 
Calvin,  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Spinoza. 
Mozart,^  Chopin,  Paganini,  Beaumont,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Sterne,  DeQuincey,  Scott,  Jane  Austen, 
Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  Stevenson,  Bal- 
zac, Voitairc,  Rousseau,  Washington  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  Gibbon,  Kingsley,  Ruskin,  Emer- 
son, Cardinal  Manning,  Raphael,  Watteau, 
Bastien  LePage,  Mane  Bashkirtseff,  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  Laennec,  as  well  as  a  large  num- 
ber of  present-day  physicians,  who  after  de- 
veloping the  disease  became  tuberculosis  experts, 


like  Edward  L.  Trudeau,  Lawrence  F.  Flick, 
H.  R.  M.  Landis,  Lawrason  Brown,  A.  M. 
Forster,  James  Price,  Estes  Nichols  and  E. 
S.  Bullock, 

DiagnoaiB.—  Only  rarely  is  the  diagnosis 
difficult.  The  comparison  of  the  autopsy  find- 
ings with  the  clinical  diagnosis  at  the  Henry 
Phipps  Institute  showed  the  physical  signs  of 
Laennec  to  be  practically  perfect.  In  addition, 
we  have  as  aids  the  examination  of  the  sputum, 
the  X-ray  and  the  tuberculin  test.  Of  these  the 
physical  si^s  elicited  by  an  expert  are  the  most 
positive.  The  sputum  may  fail  to  show  tubercle 
bacilli  on  account  of  the  lesion  being  closed. 
The  tuberculin  test  is  practically  absolute, 
though  it  does  not  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the 
body  the  tuberculosis  is.  It  is  very  useful  in  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  because  we 
only  wish  to  leam  the  fact  of  its  existence  and 
are  not  concerned  about  its  location;  but  not 
so  useful  in  human  beings  in  whom  we  usually 
wish  to  learn  the  nature  of  a  lesion  in  a  particu- 
lar place.    The  X-ray  in  advanced  tuberculosis 


that  time  will  m^e  the  Xr-ray  n 

Treatment  of  Chronic  TuberculoBis  of  the 
Lungs. —  There  is  no  known  specific  for  the 
disease.  Koch's  tuberculin  is  used  by  the 
minority  of  physicians  and  by  them  only  in 
selected  cases.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
25  different  tuberculins  (emulsions  and  sera) 
on  the  market,  and  almost  every  discoverer 
claims  his  is  the  only  one  beneficial.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  with  certainly  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  with  any  of  them  is  that  in  cx- 

fert  hands  in  small  doses  they  do  no  harm. 
a  the  hands  of  inexperience  their  employment 
is  fraught  with  danger.  Whether  tuberculin 
is  used  or  not,  the  most  careful  hygienic  regime 
must  be  instituted.  The  disease  progresses  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  resistance  in  the  patient; 
the  object,  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  resisting 
power.  This  is  accomplished  by  rest,  fresh  air 
and  good  nourishment.  If  the  disease  is  active, 
that  is  associated  with  fever,  rapid  pulse  or 
rapid  emaciation,  or  other  serious  symptoms, 
rest  in  bed  is  necessary.  The  patient  should 
remain  in  bed  until  the  temperature  is  below 
99.6,  the  pulse  beiow  100,  serious  symptoms  in 
abeyance  and  gain  in  weight  is  evident.  An 
early  favorable  case  usually  requires  from  two 
to  six  weeks  rest  in  bed ;  advanced  cases  cor- 
respondingly longer.  Even  when  ready  to  be 
up  all  day  he  should  lead  a  regular  life,  retiring 
at  a  proper  hour  (before  10  p.m.  if  an  aduli), 
in  order  to  get  sumcicnt  rest.  He  should  have 
nine  hours'  sleep,  must  sleep  alone  and,  when 
possible,  in  a  room  alone.  The  best  situation 
for  the  room  is  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  house.  The  windows  of  the  sleeping-room 
should  be  kept  wide  open,  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  In  summer  all  the  windows  in  the 
room,  and  in  winter,  when  the  air  diffuses  much 
more  readily,  one  window  at  least,  should  be 
wide  open.  The  idea  is  to  make  every  inhala- 
tion one  of  fresh  air.  During  the  day  the 
patient  must  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  out 
of  doors,  yet  tn  summer  he  must  not  be  in  the 
sun.  When  the  weather  is  cold  he  should  be 
comfortably  wrapped.  It  is  better  to  multiply 
die  coverings  which  are  readily  removed  than 
luderclolhes.    Patients  suspecting  lung  trouble 
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frequently  come  .  ,-  ^ 

chest  erotector,  two  or  even  three  undershirts 
and  otber  clothes.  This  is  not  only  unnecetsaty, 
but  probably  hannful.  The  regulation  clothes 
of  the  kind  most  comfortable  to  the  patient 
meet  all  reQuirements.     • 

DieL—  Nourishment  is  moat  itnportsnt  If 
a  patioit  is  run  down,  and  he  usually  i^  it  is 
abiohite^  necetbary  lo  build  bim  up.  This  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  proper  amount  of 
food.  Some  physicians  of  repute  in  tuberculoais 
adrise  a  general  mixed  diet  with  the  addition 
of  two  to  four  pints  of  tnilk  daily.  Some  push 
^le  nourishment;  others,  like  Bushnell,  insist 
that  it  should  not  be  forced.  In  r^iard  to 
nutritive  value  foodstuffs  stand  in  the  following 
order:  Milk,  eggs,  meat,  vegetables,  cereals. 
Contraty  to  popnlar  opinion  potatoes  never 
made  aivone  fat.  An  ordinary  flood  diet  would 
be:  BreaUast,  7:30  a.m.,  fruit,  two  boiled 
eggs,  bread  and  butter  and  two  glasses  of  milk ; 
htncii,  9:45  a.k.,  one  glass  of  milk;  dinner, 
12:30  r.u.,  soup,  meat  (preferably  rare  roast 
beef  or  beefsteak),  three  kinds  of  vegeta])les 
and  a  simple  dessert,  like  ice  cream  or  nee  pud- 
ding; lunch,  3:30  p.m.,  one  glass  of  milk;  sup- 
per, 6  V.U.,  meat  or  eggs,  potatoes  or  other 
vegetable,  bread  and  butter  and  two  gbsses  of 
milk.  The  diet  found  most  generally  suitable 
to  the  great  majoiity  of  patients  at  the  Sana- 
Mrhmi  for  Coosumptivea  at  White  Haven,  Pa-, 
is  as  follows:  Breakfast,  7:30  A.K.,  one  and 
one-half  inncs  of  milk,  widi  two  raw  e;^  <the 
eggs  may  be  broken  up  in  the  milk  or  taken 
wnole)  and  fruit;  lundi,  10  A.M.,  one  pint  of 
milk  and  one  raw  egg;  dumer,  12:30  F.U.,  soup, 
meat,  three  or  four  kinds  of  vegetables  and 
pudding  or  ice  cream ;  lunch,  3 :30  P.M.,  one 
pint  of  milk  and  one  raw  egg;  supper,  6  r.u., 
one  and  one-half  mots  of  milk,  two  raw  eggs 
and  fruit;  hwch,  B  p.k,  (just  before  retiring, 
one-half  to  one  pint  of  milk.  Alcohol  (whisky, 
bnndr,  wine,  etc.),  which  was  at  one  time  mudi 
lauded,  especially  by  the  laity,  is  now  avoided 
t^  experts. 


could  afford  it  were  advised  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  Southwest,  and  not  infrequently 
those  who  could  not  afford  it  were  told  to 
"beat  their  way.*  It  is  still  generally  believed 
that  B  dry  climate  is  more  suitable  for  the  cure 
of  the  majority  of  patients;  yet  no  matter  what 
the  climate,  the  patient  must  carry  out  the  fore- 
going or  a  similar  line  of  treatment  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  tuberculosis  is  a  &ease  of  all 
climes  and  altitudes:  that  cases  develop  in 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  as  well  as  in  Can- 
ada, and  that  cases  have  been  and  are  bdng 
cared  in  all  parts  of  the  world  Some  writers, 
among  them  many  eminent  in  Ac  specialty  of 
tuberculosis,  absolutely  deny  any  itifluence  to 
cfimate.  This,  however,  may  be  affirmed  with 
certainty:  that  if  the  removal  to  another  cK- 
mate  entails,  or  is  likely  to  entail,  the  least  hard- 
ship or  privation,  it  is  better  for  the  patient  to 
remain  at  home.  Moreover,  if  the  patient  is 
sent  away  be  must  be  referred  to  another 
irfiyiician.  or  to  a  sanatorium,  where  he  will 
have  a  physician's  care.  To  fiend  hipi  away  to 
loeet  his  difficulties  and  emergencies  by  him- 
self is  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  treat 


[uberculosis.  Tahercab>MS  is,  at  least,  as  seri- 
ous a  disease  as  typhoid  fever  and  requires 
analogous  attention  to  detail.  To  send  a  tuber- 
culous patient  to  a  farmhouse  or  hotel  in  the 
country  away  from  medical  supervision  is  simi- 
lar to  instructing  the  fami^  of  a  typhoid 
patient  in  the  regime  to  be  followed  without 
returning  to  learn  if  the  directions  are  carried 
out  properly,  or  if  new  complications  have 
taken  place.  In  addition,  in  the  notel  or  board- 
ing-house the  patient  is  afraid  to  follow  the 
rfeirae  too  stnctly,  fearing  that  others  will 
recognize  his  complaint,  and  he  will  be  asked  to 
leave.  Moreover,  to  send  a  patient  to  a  farm- 
bouse  where  his  disease  is  loiown  has  no  fur- 
ther advantage.  In  this  case  the  people  have 
usually  had  tuberculous  patients  previously  and 
have  some  ideas  relative  to  the  ^sease.  These 
ideas  are  frequently  wrong,  yet  wishing  the 
patient  well,  they  endeavor  to  instruct  hiiiL 
Any  sick  Individual  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  well  people  about  him:  if  they  insist  on 
certain  thin^  he  has  not  the  will-power  to 
resist  He  is,  therefore,  being  treated  by  lay 
people  not  a  physician. 

Ssnatorinms.— New  sanatoriums  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  are  sprin^iig  up  al- 
most every  month.  They  are  opening  their 
doors  as  a  result  of  private  en  tern  rise  or  bene- 
faction or  of  a  municipal  crusaoe  against  the 
disease.  They  serve  a  three-fold  purpose:  (1) 
they  gather  in  consumptives  from  large  centres 
of  populatioiL  and  so  prevent  them  from  acting 
as  a  focus  of  contagion;  (2)  they  instruct  the 
patient  how  to  take  care  of  himself  so  that  he 
IS  not  a  menace  to  others  even  when  he  returns 
home;  (3)  they  demand  a  discipline  which,  if 
followed  out,  will  in  a  fiivorable  case  cure. 
As  a  rule  patients  do  better  in  sanatoriums  than 
at  home.  There  art  a  number  of  satisfactory 
sanatoriums  throughout  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  Kortheast  and  Southwest 
quadrants. 

Preventioii  In  Cuea  of  Chronic  Tubers 
culoais  of  the  Lungs.— The  contagion  is  con- 
tained in  the  matter  given  off  from  a  tuber- 
culous sore.  Therefore,  in  a  case  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  it  b  only  necessary  to  destroy 
the  spumm  to  prevent  contagion  to  others.  The 
patient  should  expectorate  only  into  receptacles 
where  the  sputum  can  be  properly  handled  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  other  things.  He 
should  never  expectorate  into  rags  or  hand- 
kerchiefs, but  should  hmit  himself  to  spit-cup 
and  paper  napkins.  The  spit-cup  should  be 
made  of  paper  so  that  it  may  be  burned,  or  if 
of  china  should  contain  an  aniisepric  or  ger- 
micide. Ordinary  lye  will  sufSce.  The  cup 
should  be  boiled  daily.  When  coughing,  the 
patient  should  hold  a  paper  napkin  before  his 
mouth.  There  should  be  no  question  of  any- 
one sleeping  with  the  patient  Children  are 
especially  susceptible;  hence,  when  the  parents 
are  tuberculous,  extra  care  must  be  exercised. 
The  sick  room  should  be  uncarpeted,  have  no 
curtains  or  hangings  and  contain  only  the  bed, 
a  table,  washstand  and  the  necessary  two  or 
three  chairs.  Window  shades  are  permissible. 
The  room  should  be  as  open  lo  the  sunlight  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  up  constant  disin- 
fection. The  patient,  however,  should  not  be 
in  the  sun.  The  eating  utensils  (knives,  forks, 
Spoons,  cups,  saucers,  plates  and  glasses)  should 
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be  separate  and  shoutd  be  boiled  after  use. 
Food  of  any  kind  left  over  should  be  burned  ; 
it  must  not  be  given  lo  others,  or  even  to  the 
domestic  animals,  the  cow,  dog,  pig  or  cat.  The 
patient's  soiled  clothes  ^ouTd  be  bandied  as 
litile  as  possible.  When  a  change  of  clothes, 
sheets,  piflow-cases,  wearing  apparel  takes  place, 
the  soiled  pieces  should  be  rolled  up  in  3  clean 
sheet  and  boiled  without  unrolling.  Thn  may 
then  be  washed  in  the  usual  manner.  If  tbe 
patient  is  walking  about  the  house,  every  room 
that  he  occupies  should  be  as  open  as  possible. 
He  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  dinine:- 
rcom  or  the  kitchen  his  living-room.  Nobody 
should  leave  the  patient's  room  without  washing 
the  hands  immediately.  Children  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  sick-room.  If  the  patient  dies, 
the  bed  and  furnilure  should  be  taken  outside 
and  washed.  Bureau  drawers  should  be 
scrubbed.  The  mattress  should  be  sent  to  a 
steam-cleaning  establishment,  or  at  least  the 
stains  on  it  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Fol- 
lowitig  this  the  mattress  and  furniture  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  for  at  least  three  or 
four  days.  Tbe  floor  and  woodworic  of  the 
room  should  be  scrubbed  and  the  room  opened 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  air  and  sunli^t  for  a 
week.  A  good  wortdn^  rule  for  all  infectious 
diseases  is  that  everything  which  has  come  in 
contact  with  the  patient  should  be  burned  or 
boiled;  if  neither  is  feasible,  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  and  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

Campaign  against  TttbercaloBis. —  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  public  health  issues 
of  the  day,  and  throt:gh  it  we  expect  the  eradi- 
cation of  me  disease.  During  the  last  40  years 
the  death  fate  of  inberculosis  has  fallen  50  per 
-cent,  due,  at  least,  partly  to  the  public  health 
efforts  against  it.  The  prospect  Is  siii!iciently 
bright  that  every  State,  municipality  and  indi- 
vidual should  be  interested.  Every  municipality 
should  have  hospitals  for  early  and  advanced 
cases,  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of  the 
poor,  an  anti -tuberculosis  society  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  and  open-air  schools  for 
tuberculous  diildren.  Anti-spitting  laws  should 
be  made  and  enforced.  Tuberculosis  should  be 
'  on  the  list  of  notifiable  diseases.  Tuberculosis 
in  cattle  should  be  under  administrative  control. 
The  individual  -can  aid  by  voluntary  work  in 
connection  with  a  hospital  or  dispensary,  by 
membership  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  society  or 
by  donation  of  funds  for  the  work. 
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(1860)  ;  Koch,  'Die  .Etiologie  der  Tuberkulose* 
(in  'Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift,'  No.  15, 
1882)  ;  and  'Weitere  Mittheilungen  uber  der 
Tuberkulose'  (in  'Deutsche  Medizinische  Wo- 
chenschrift.*  1891);  and  "Udber  bakleriologische 
Forschung'  f 'Verhandlungen  des  X.  Intema- 
tionalcn  Mediiinischen  Congress,'  Berlin,  4 
Aug.  1890)  ;  and  'Relation  of  Human  and  Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis'  (in  "Sixth  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis,'  Vol.  IV,  p.  645, 
1908)  ;  Smith,  'A  Comparative  Study  of  Bovine 
Tubercle  Bacilli  and  of  Human  Badlli  from 
Spiiinm'    (in  Journal  of  Experimental  Medi~ 
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Flick,  <A  Review  of  the  Cases  of  Tuberculosis 
which  Terminated  in  Death  in  the  Fifth  Ward 
of  Philadelphia,  during  the  Year  1888'  (in 
Proceedings  of  die  County  Medical  Association. 
May  1889)  ;  Tradeau,  'The  Therapeutic  Use  of 
Tuberculin  Combined  with  Sanatorium  Treat- 
mertt  of  Tuberculosis'  (in  Transactions  of  the 
Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  die  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tober- 
ruloats  1906) ;  Hamman  and  Wolman,  'Tuber- 
cuhn  ui  DiaAnotis  and  Treatment'  (1912) ; 
Norris  and  Landis,    'Diteases  of  tbe  Cbest' 


and  Pleura'  (1915);  Pottenger,  'Clinical  Tu- 
berculosis' (1917);  Brown.  'Symptoms,  Diag- 
nosis; Prophyiaxis  and  Treatment  of  Tuber- 
culosis' (in  'Osier's  Modem  Medicine,'  1913)  ; 
Busbnell,  '  Manifest  Pulmonaiy  Tnbcrcalosis 
(in  MHitary  Surggon^  April  1918) ;  Barion, 
'Radio- Diagnosis  of  Pleuro-Pulmonary  Affec- 
tions' (tr  hy  Honeii,  1918) ;  Dunham,  "Manual 
of  tbe  Roentgenological  Examination  of  the 
Chest'  (in  Americtm  Review  of  Tubtrtnlosu. 
November  1918):  Walsh,  'Tubertmlojis  Work 
in  Europe*    (in  Bulletin  Johns  Hopkins  Ho&- 

g'tal,  1906),  and  'FoUv  of  Sending  Taberculons 
atients  away  from  Medical  Supervision''  (in 
Journal  of  tkt  Americim  Medieal  Associaliou, 
2  June  1911),  and  'Pregnancy  in  Cases  of  Tu- 
berculosis of  the  Langs*  (in  American  Joumai 
of  Obstetrks.  LXXVll,  1918);  Walsh,  Wood 
and  Thompson  'X-ray  Studv  of  Advanced 
Tuberculosis  ot  the  Lut^  with  Antop»es~ 
The  Degrees  of  Density  of  Gcnenl  Hospital 
No.  17'  (in  Transactions  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  1919) ;  Crowell,  "Tuberculosis  Dis- 
pensary  Method  and  Procedure'  (1916);  'Tu- 
berculous Directory  of  Institutions  and  Asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States*  (pubUafaed  by 
the  National  Tuberculosis  Association). 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  die  more 
the  patient  learns  about  tuberculosis  the  more 
he  will  understand  the  reasons  for  the  direc- 
tions of  the  physician  and  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  carry  them  out.  Every  patient  who  can 
aSotd  it,  therefore  should  join  the  Natiotial 
Tuberculosis  Asaociadon  (381  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  City),  in  order  to  receive  the  litera- 
ture accompanying  membership.  In  addition 
the  following  popular  works  are  recommended : 
Flick,  'Crusade  against  Tuberculosis.  Consump- 
tion a  Curable  and  Preventable  Disease.  What 
B  Layman  should  Know  about  it'  (1903); 
Knopf,  "Palmonan'  Tuberculosis:  Its  Modem 
Prophylaxis  and  the  Treatment  in  Spedai  Id- 
Etitutions  and  at  Home'  (1699)  ;  Brown,  'Rules 
for  Recovery  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis* 
(1916) ;  Krause,  'Essays  on  Tuberculosis'  (in 
Jovmal  of  fhe  Oufdoor  Life,  1918.-19) ;  Carrins- 
ton,  "Fresh  Air  and  How  to  Use  It'  (1912), 
and  'Living  and  Sleeping  in  the  Open  Air' 
(1912);  Minor,  'Hints  and  Helps  for  Tu- 
berculous Patients' ;  Walsh,  'Onset  of  Tubercu- 
losis' (in  Joumai  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  August 
1908),  and  'Occupations  for  the  Arrested  Tu- 
berculous' (in  Spunk,  August  1919);  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  Standard  Pamphlet. 
'What  you  should  know  about  Consumption* 
(1916) ;  Otis,  'Tuberculosis.  Its  Cause,  Cure  and 
Prevention'  (1918) ;  King,  'The  Batdc  with 
Tuberculosis  and  How  to  Win  it*  (1917); 
French,  'Home  Care  of  Constimptives*  (1916)  ; 
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Galbreath,  'T,  B.  Playing  the  Lone  Game  of 
G>nsumption'    (1915) ;   Hawes,    'Consumption, 
What  it  is  and  what  to  do  about  it>    (1916) ; 
'Nostrums  and  Quackery'    (published  by  tie 
American  Medical  Association  Press,  1912). 
Joseph  Walsh,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Medical  Director,  IVkite  Haven  Sanatoriitm  for 
Tuberculosis;   formerly   Comtnanding  Officer, 
United  States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  17 
(Jor  Tuberatlosis) . 
TUBERCULOSIS,  in  cattle.    See  RiiOieb- 

PEST- 

TUBEROSE,  tC'be-ros  or  tub'rdz,  an  am- 
aryllidaceoufi  garden-flower  {Polianthes  tube- 
Tosa).  The  funnel-shaped  perianth,  an  incurved 
tube,  with  somewhat  rose-like  lobes,  often 
doubled  in  cultivation,  has  caused  a  misunder- 
ttanding  as  to  the  name,  which  properly  refers 
to  tuberous  roots,  but  is  generally  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  'tube-rose."  The  flowers  are 
creamy- white,  waxen  and  brittle  in  texture,  do 
not  fade  quickly,  and  are  extremely  fragrant, 
especially  toward  nighi.  They  are  borne  in  a 
raceme  at  the  top  of  a  slender  steiq,  From  two 
to  three  feet  tall.  This  stalk  springs  from  a 
tufl  of  linear  leaves,  and  is  sheathed  with  the 
bases  of  others.  The  tube-rose  is  raised  from 
bulbs,  which  are  not  hardy  in  the  northern,  but 
are  grown  for  the  trade  very  successfully  in 
the  southern.  United  States. 

TUBES,  HetaL     See  Pipe,  MANUFAcnns 


TUBES   OF  FORCE,   imaginarjr  tubular 
spaces  in  a  field  of  force,  and  especially  in  a 

field  of  electric  or  magnetic  force,  whose 
bounding  surfaces  may  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  lines  of  force.  At  any  [toint  in  the  surface 
of  such  a  ttihc,  the  resultant'  force  has  a  dtrec- 
tion  that  is  tangent  to  the  tube.  The  concep- 
i  to  Faraday,  and  is  very  useful  m 
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The  library  contains  250,000  volumes.  There 
are  a  botanical  garden  and  fine  scientific 
museums  and  collections,  and  an  observatory. 
Names  of  celebrities  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity are  Melanchthon,  Reuchlin  and  Baur. 
There  is  trade  in  a^cultural  produce,  wine  and 
fruits.  Its  chief  history  is  connected  with  the 
30  Years'  War  and  the  Reformation.  Pop. 
19,076. 

TUBINGEN  SCHOOL,  a  name  given  to 
two  separate  and  very  different  schools  of 
philosophy,  because  their  founders  were  con- 
nected with  the  famous  University  of  Tiibingen, 
The  old  school  of  Tiibingen  was  orthodox, 
GoHlob  Oiristian  Storr,  its  founder  (1746- 
1805),  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen  in 
1775.  and  professor  of  theology  two  years  later, 
accepted  without  reserve  the  (Kvine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  defended  miracles. 
Storr  severely  criticiied  Kant's  book:  'Religion 
Within  the  Limits  of  Pure  Reason.*  and  he 
set  forth  his  own  mtcm  in  a  work  called 
'Theory  of  (Hiristian  Doctrine  Drawn  from  the 
Scriptures,'  The  later  or  modem  school  is 
that  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur  (17%-1860). 
also  professor  of  theolt^  at  Tiibingen.  Be- 
sides attacking  the  anthcntidty  of  certain  of  the 
Paaline  epistles,  he  attempted  to  show  that  the 
fourth  (Gospel  was  not  genuine.  He  admitted 
the  morality  of  Christianity,  but  denied  the 
miracles  attributed  to  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
Although  Baur  moderated  his  tone  in  later 
years  bis  teachings  promoted  the  spread  of 
unbelief,  and  the  'Life  of  Tesus'  by  Strauss 
(1832),  which  attempted  to  show  the  Gospel  to 
be  a  philosophic  myth,  was  the  outcome  in  a 
large  degree  of  the  critical  stutUes  of  Baur.  In 
191S  there  were  2.056  students  and  128  in- 
structors, but  before  the  war  the  student  body 
was  much  larger.  Consult  Pfleidercr,  Ottc^ 
'Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since 
Kant>  (London  18901  ;  Nash,  H.  S..  'The  His- 
tory of  the  Hirfier  Criticism  of  ihe_New  Testa. 


have  a  free  end  in  any  finite  regjion  of  Space. 
Tlie  tube  must  either  return  into  itself,  or  pass 
o^  to  an  infinite  distance,  or  terminate  upon  a 
mass  of  matter.  The  total  number  of  lines  of 
force  included  within  a  given  tube  of  force  is 
constant  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
tube ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  the  total  force 
at  all  sections  of  the  mbe  is  the  same;  the  in- 
tensity of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
cross-section  of  the  tube.  In  (he  case  of  an 
isolated  electrified  sphere,  the  tubes  of  electric 
force  are  radial  cones,  which  converge,  in  .ex- 
ternal space,  toward  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
but   which  termitiate  upon  its^  surface.     Also 


TUBIGON  tocHbe'gon,  Philippines,  pueblo, 
province  of  Bonol  -  on  the  west  coast ;  24  miles 
northeast  of  Tagbilaran. .  It  is  on  the  coast 
highway.    Pop,  15,860. 

TUBINGEN,  tuliInK-Sn.  Germany  a  town 
in  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  16  miles  south 
of  Stuttgart.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of 
diversified  scenery  and  is  the  seat  of  a  national 
university.  New  buildings  have  been  erected 
in  cotinection  with  this  flourishing  institution, 
comprising  various  medical  and  physioloeical 
institutes.    The  university  was  founded  in  1477. 


Kant>  (1912). 

TUBMAN.  Harriet,  negro  abolitionist  and 
philanthropist :  b.  in  slavery  about  1815 ;  d.  Au- 
burn, N.  v.,  10  March  1913.  She  escaped  from 
her  masters  plantation  in  Maryland  when 
about  25' years  of  age,  visited  Garrison  Brown 
and  other  Abolitionists  and  became  an  active 

S remoter  of  the  'underground  railway.*  She 
rst  rescued  her  parents  and  during  the  two 
decades  before  the  Civil  War  made  repeated 
journeys  to  the  South  and  brought  a  total  of 
400  or  more  of  her  race  to  the  North  and  into 
Onada.  During  the  war  •she  served  with  the 
Massachusetts  troops  as  a  scout  and  guided 
Colonel  Montgomery  in  bis  memorable  expedi- 
tion into  SouUi  Carolina;  By  the  friendly  help 
of  Secretary  Seward  she  was  able  to  make  her 
home  in  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  after  the  war,  ^nd 
there  soon  became  engaged  in  philanthropic 
service  in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  aged  of  her 
people.  Her  efforts  led  to  the  Foundation  of 
the  Harriet  Tubman  Home  for  Indigent  Aged 
Negroes  to  which  she  gave  personal  oversight 
until  1908.  She  married  in  the  South  in  eariy 
life  a  man  named  Tubman,  who  died,  and 
later  married  Nelson  Davis. 

TUBUAl.  too-boo-I.  or  AUSTRAL  IS- 
LANDS, Polynesia,  a  group  of  islands  belong- 
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ing  to  France,  and  situated  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  south  of  the  Society  Islands.  Combined 
area,  Ul  square  tnilcs.  They  are  fertile  and 
produce  tobacco,  bananas  and  arrowroot.    The 

fopulation  is  estimated  at  2,000,  mostly  native 
'olynesians. 
TUBULAR  BRIDGE.  See  Oudge. 
TUBURAN,  too-boo'ran,  Philippines,  pueb- 
lo, province  of  Cehu;  on  the  west  coast,  on 
Tafion  Strait,  30  miles  northwest  of  Cebu.  It 
is  on  the  wot  coast  highway,  and  is  a  place 
of   considerable    importance.    Pop.    12,570. 

.  TUCKAl 
plied  by  the  eastern  AlgoDQUin 
ish  roots.  Specifically,  it  was  tne  name  ot 
several  Indian  foods,  as  of  the  golden- dub 
(Oronlium  aquaticitm),  and  the  arrow^arum 
(Pellandra  undulata)j  both  havins  deep  and 
fleshy  rootstotiks,  acnd  when  fresn,  but  ren- 
dered  edible  by  cooking,  and  abounding  in 
ctarch.  Another  tuclcahoe  was  a  subterranean 
fungus  (Dachyma  eocos).  found  very  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Southern  Slates  in  light, 
loamy  soils  and  growing  on  old  roots,  either 
as  a  saprophyte  or  a  parasite.  In  form,  size 
and  cortex,  it  is  not  unlike  a  cxKoanut,  and  is 
white  and  apparently  structurdess  within,  tnwst 
and  yielding  when  first  dug  up,  but  becomes 
dry  and  cracked  internally  soon  afterward,  it 
is  also  called  Indian-bread,  Indian-head  or  In- 
dian loaf,  but  is  without  starch,  composed 
largely  of  pectose,  is  tasteless  and  insohible  in 
water. 

TUCKAUBATCHEE,  BatUe  of,  in  the 
War  of  1812.  On  18  Jan.  1814,  after  the  battle 
of  Autossee  <q,v.),  General  Floyd  left  Fort 
Mitchell  on  the  Chattahoochee  and  marched 
toward  Tuckaubatchee,  40  miles  south  of 
Emuckfaw,  His  army  consisted  of  1,700  men, 
including  400  friendly  Indians,  while  opposed 
"-  *"' ""   c  than  2,000  poorly  armed 


miles  south  of  Tuckaubatchee  and  there  was 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
drove  in  the  sentinels  and  engaged  in  a  fierce 
conflict  within  the  tines.  But  the  attack  was 
finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  Indians  of 
37  dead  and  many  wounded  while  Floyd's  loss 
was  22   killed   and   147  wounded.     The  militia, 


having_  had  enough  Indian  ^hting,  insisted 
returning  home,  wherefore  Flovd  abandoned  all 
his   fortified  posts  and  on  1   February  reaiJied 


the     Chattahoochee.       Consult     Adai— ,        

United  States'  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  249-250)  ;  'Ameri- 
can State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs'  (Vol.  I, 
L8S8);  BtBckenridge.  H.  M„  'History  of  the 
te  War>  (pp.  193-194). 
TUCKER,  l&k'iT.  Abraham,  English  phi- 
losopher; b.  London.  2  Sept.  1705;  d.  Beck- 
worth,  Surrey,  20  Nov.  1774.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  later  at  the  Inner  Temple  in 
preparation  for  the  bar;  but  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  retired  to  his  estate  near 
Dorking.     In  1754  he  began  to  write  his  philo- 


of  the  seven  volumes  of  his  most  celebrated 
work,  "The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,'  was 
jHiblished  in  1768,  and  the  last  three  posthu- 
mously. 


TUCKER,  Benjaniu)  Ricketaoti.  American 
anarchist :  b.  near  New  Bedford.  Mass..  1854. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Uassadiusetts  Insd- 
lute  of  Technology  and  in  1877  founded  the 
Radical  Review  which  was  short  lived.  He 
then  founded  the  journal  called  Liberty  which 
in  1881  became  one  of  the  leading  anarchist 
papers.  Besides  translations  from  leading  an- 
archist writers  he  published  'Stale  Sodalisra 
and  Anarchism'    (1899). 

TUCKER,  Cbarlotta  Maria  <<A.  L.  O.  E-.* 
that  is.  A  Lady  of  England),  English  ju- 
venile writer :  b.  Bamct,  Hertfordshire,  8  May 
1821 ;  d.  Amritsar,  India,  2  Dec.  1893.  She  be- 
gan her  literary  career  in  1852  with  the  pub- 
lication of  'Claremont  Tales'  and  subsequently 
published  more  than  50  books  besides  numer- 
ous short  stories.  In  1875  she  went  to  India 
where  she  engaged  in  missionary  work  until 
her  death.  Her  books  are  chiefly  of  an  alle- 
gorical character  and  are  strongly  religious  in 
lone.  The  proceeds  from  their  sale  she  de- 
voted principally  to  her  missionary  work. 
Among  them  are  'Wings  and  Stings'  (1853): 
'Old  Friends  with  New  Faces'  (1858);  'The 
Lost  Jewel'  (1868);  'Fairy  Frisket'  (1874); 
'Pride  and  His  Prisoners'  (1882);  'Driven 
Into  Exile'  (1887)  ;  'Harold's  Bride'  (1888), 
etc 

TUCKER,  Georce,  American  author: 
b.  Bermuda.  1775:  d.  Sherweod,  Ala-  10  April 
1861.  After  graduaiion  at  William  and  Mary 
College  in  1797  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Lynchburg,  Va..  and  was  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  for  several  years.  He  became 
reprcsenUtive  in  Congress  (1819-25),  and  from 
that  time  on  was  professor  of  philoscmhy  and 

Slilical  economy  in  the  Universihr  of  Virginia. 
;  wrote  much,  including  'A  History  of  the 
United  Slates.' 

TUCKER,  Henry  Saint  George,  American 
junsl:  b.  Williamsburg,  Va.,  29  Dec.  1780; 
d.  Winchester,  Va.,  20  Aug.  184S.  After  his 
education  at  William  and  Mary  College  he 
studied  law  at  Winchester  (1802)  and  served 
as  a  private  in  the  War  of  I8L2.  He  was  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  (1815-19),  chancellor 
of  the  fourth  judicial  district  (1824-31)  iuttee 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (183I-*1)  and  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1844-45). 
He  declined  the  appointment  as  United  States 
Attorney-General  by  President  Jackson.  He 
published  'Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Gov- 
ernment' (1844). 

TUCKER,  Henry  Saint  George.  American 

lawyer  and  scholar:  b.  Winchesler,  Va.,  1853. 
He  received  his  education  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  and  praclised  law  at  Staunton. 
He  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
eight  years,  and  in  1897  succeeded  his  father. 
J.  R.  Tucker,  as  professor  of  constitutional 
and  international  law  ftl  Washington  and  Lee. 
Later  he  was  a  dean  at  what  is  now  George 
Washington  University.  He  served  a  year  as 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
(1904-05),  a  post  held.by  his  father  in  1892-93. 
He  wrote  'Tucker  on  the  Constitution'  (1899)  ; 
'Limitations  on  the  Treaty-Making  Power' 
(1915)  ;  'Woman  Suffrage  liy  Constitutional 
Amendment'    (1916). 

TUCKER,  John  Randolph,  American  naval 
olllccr:   b.   Alexandria,   Va.,  31   Jan.   1812;  d 
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PettnbarK  Va.,  12  ;riiiie  18S3.  He  JMned  the 
navy  in  iSiS,  and  daring  the  Mexican  War  took 
part  in  several  operations.  He  resigiied  in 
^ril  1861  and  became  a  commander  in  the 
Confederate  navy,  taking  [tact  in  the  engage- 
menlE  in  Hampton  Roads,  including  the  connict 
between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merriti%«c.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  engagement  at  Drewry's 
Blufi,  and  wu  soon  after  promoted  captain  and 
sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  commaod  the  naval 
forces.  After  the  fall  of  that  city  he  went  to 
Virginia  and  organized  the  naval  brigade,  which 
he  commanded  nntif  the  retreat  of  the  Con- 
federate army  from  Richmond.  He  received 
a  commission  as  rear-admiral  in  the  Peravian 
navy  in  1866  and  directed  the  combined  squad- 
rons of  Peru  and  Chile  in  their  war  with  Spain. 
Being  made  president  of  the  Peruvian  hydro- 
graphic  commission,  he  instituted  explorations 
and  surveys  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon. 


land,TNov.'l799.  ^e  was  graduated  at  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  and  appointed  curate  at 
Saint  Stephens,  Bristol  07^7;  and  made  rector 
in  1749.  He  became  aezit  of  Gloucester  in 
1758.  He  was  noted  for  his  views  on  the  rela- 
tions of  the  American  colonies  to  the  mother 
country,  holding  that  separation  would  be  no 
loss  to  the  latter.  His  pamphlets  on  political 
economy   anticipated    some    of    the  ' 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  (1775).  Consult 
Oark,  W.  E,  'Josiah  Tucker>  (New  York 
1903). 

TUCKBS,  HaUutoiel  BeTerk>7,  (I), 
usually  Imown  as  Beverlev  Tucker,  lawyer  and 
ton  of  Saint  George  Tucker :  b.  VviUiamsburg, 
Va.,  6  Sept.  178* ;  d.  Winche»ter.  Va.,  26  Aug. 
1851.  He  was  graduated  from  William  and 
Mary  College,  Vir^ma,  in  1801,  studied  law 
and  practised  in  Virgima  until  his  removal  to 
Missouri  in  1815.  Here  he  was  circuit  judge 
until  his  return  to  Virginia  in  1830.  In  1^ 
he  became  professor  of  law  at  William  and 
Mary  College  and  served  until  his  death,  17 
years  later.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  has 
been  pronounced  the  ablest  man  with  his  pen 
of  that  day  in  Virginia.  Besides  many  political 
and  miscellaneous  essays  published  in  magazines 
and  periodicals,  he  wrote  'The  Partisan 
Leader;  a  Tale  of  the  Future'  (1836) ;  *George 
Balcombe,)  a  novel  (1836) ;  'Discourse  od  the 
Importance  of  Study  of  Political  Science  as  a 
Branch  of  Academic  Education  in  the  United 
Sutes'  (1840) ;  "Discourse  on  the  Dangers  that 
Threaten  the  Free  Institutions  of  the  United 
Slates'  (1841);  'Lectures  intended  to  Prepare 
the  Student  for  the  Study  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States'  (1845);  'Principles  of 
Pleading'. (1846);  and  an  unfinished  life  of 
John  Randolph,  his  half-brother.  <The  Par- 
tisan Leader,'  a  prophecy  of  Civil  War  between 
North  and  South,  was  reprinted  in  1861  by  the 
Republicans  under  the  title  'A  Key  to  the  Dis- 
union Conspiracy,'  the  object  being  to  prove 
that  the  Southern  leaders  haS  long.been  plan-' 
ning  secession  and  war. 

TUCKER,  St  Georgs,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Port  Royal,  Bermuda,  10  July  1752;  d 
vai.1T— » 


Edgewood,  Va.,  10  Nov.  1827.  He  came  to 
Virginia  in  1771  as  a  student  at  William  and 
Maty  College,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1774,  and  to  practice  in  the  general 
court  the  following  yrar.  He  became  interested 
at  once  in  the  revolting  colonies  and  in  1781 
was  commiisioned  major  in  the  Virginia  forces. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court- 
house and  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  became  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention (1786)  and  professor  of  law  in  William 
and  Mary  College  (1790-1804),  after  which  be 
sat  on  the  bench  as  judge  for  37  years.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  poems  and  dissertations 
on  topics  of  the  day  and  an  annotated  edition 
of  Blackstone, 

TUCKER,  Samncl,  American  naval  officer: 
b.  Marblcbead,  Mass.,  1  Nov.  1747 ;  d.  Bremtti, 
Me.,  10  March  1833.  He  ran  away  to  sea  in 
boyhood,  in  1768  commanded  a  mercliant  vessel 
pWing  between  Boston  and  London,  and  on  17 
iia.y  1776  became  a  captain  in  the  American 
navy.  He  settled  at  Bristol,  Me.,  in  1792,  and 
in  1812  captured  a  British  vessel  oS  the  Maine 
Coast.  He  was  a  membor  of  the  Massachusetts 
le^siature  (I8I47I8),  was  oneof  thcframer^of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  State  of  Maine 
(1819)  and  sat  in  the  Maine  l^lature  1820-21. 
Consult  Sheppard,  'Life  of  (Commodore 
Tucker>  (18^). 

TUCKER,  Tbomu  Ooorce.  Australian 
critic  and  historian:  b.  Bumham,  England,  29 
March  1859.  On  graduation  from  Cambridge 
University  he  became  professor  of  classical  and 
comparative  philology  at  Melbourne  Utiiversity 
in  1885.  He  is  the  author  of  many  critical  edi- 
tions of  Greek  woilcs.  Among  his  other  nubli- 
catJons  are  'Things  Worth  ThinkiBg  About' 
(1890)  ;  'Life  in  Andent  Aliens' ;  'Life  in  the 
Roman  World  of  Nero  and  Saint  Paul* ;  'Iniro- 
duction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Language.' 

TUCKER,  William  Jewett,  American  col- 
lege president:  b,  Griswold,  Conn.,  13  Jubr 
1839.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  1861,  and  after  completing  the  course  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  was  ordained  to 
the  Congregational  ministry  in  1867,  and  in- 
stalled as  pasHH  of  che  Franklin  Street  Church, 
Manchester,  N.  H.  In  1875  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Cfaurdi, 
New  York.  From  1880-93  he  was  Bartlett  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  at  Andover,  and  from  1893 
till  his  redgnation  in  1909  he  was  president  of 
Dartmouth  College.  He  is  now  president  emer- 
itus. His  admimstration  was  marked  by  the 
enlargement  and  divcrsiGcation  of  the  curricu- 
lum, by  the  consolidation  of  the  CHiandler  Sci- 
entific School  with  the  College,  and  by  the  es- 
taMishment  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance;  The  growth  of  the 
college  in  numbers  and  resources  during  his 
administration  changed  its  relative  place  among 
New  England  colleges.  He  has  been  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  orator  at  Harvard,  Lyman  Beecher  lec- 
turer at  Yale,  Morse  lecturer  at  Union  Semi- 
nary, New  .York,  and  lecturer  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston.  He  assisted  in  founding  and 
editing  the  Andover  Review,  and  estabfished 
the  Andover  House  in  Boston,  a  sodal  settle- 
ment, now  known  as  the  South  End  House. 
His  published  works  include  'From  Liberty  to 
Unity'  (1892);  'The  Making  and  the  Unmak- 
ing of  the  Preadber'  (1899);  <Public-Mindedr 
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nMS>  (1910);  <Persohal  Power'  <19iO);  'The 
Function  of  the  Church  in  Modern  Society' 
(1911).  Snce  his  retirement,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  in  1909,  he  has  taken  part  in 
the  discussion  of  public  questions,  chiefly 
through  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Among  these  are  'The  New  Reservation  of 
Time'  (Academic  Pensions),  'The  Progress  of 
the  Social  Conscience,'  'The  Goal  of  Equalin,' 
'The  Ethical  Challenge  of  the  War,'  'Tlie 
Crux  of  the  Peqce  Problem.' 

TUCKBRHAN,  tfik'tr-man,  BxytxO,  Amer- 
ican author:  b.  New  York,  2  July  18SS.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1878,  studied  in 
Europe,  and  devoted  himself  to  writing  upon 
hccrary  and  historical  subjects.  He  has  also 
been  lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Princeton. 
His  works  include  'History  of  English  Prose 
Fiction'  (1882)  ;  'Life  of  General  Lafayette' 
(1889) ;  'Diary  of  PhiUp  Hone'  (1889)  ;  'Peter 
Smyvesant'  (1893);  "Wilbam  Jay  and  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery'  (1893);  and  'PhiUp 
Schuyler,  Major-General  in  the  American 
Revolution.' 

TUCKBRHAN,  Bdward.  American  bot- 
anist: b.  Boston,  7  Dec  1817;  d  Amherst, 
Mass.,  15  March  1886.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  College  in  1837,  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School'  in  1839.  After  a  period  of  study  in 
Europe  he  pursued  another  course  at  Harvard 
and  later  gnuhiated  trom  (be  Divinity  School 
there.  In  1854  he  formed  a  connection  with 
Uie  faculty  at  Amherst  College  which  lasted  dll 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  earlier  years  his 
subject  was  history,  but  in  1S58  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Itotany,  though  he  con- 
tinued as  a  lecturer  on  history  until  1373.  He 
was  Ae  foremost  authority  in  die  United  States 
tat  the  subject  of  lichens.  Ttickerman's  Glen 
In  Uie  White  Mountains  was  named  in  bis 
honor.  His  scientific  publicadona  include 
'Genera  Lichenum:  An  Arrangement  of  the 
North  American  Lidiens'  (1872);  'A  Cata- 
Ic^e  of  Pbnts  growing  without  Cultivation 
within  Thirty  Miles  of  Amherst  College' 
(1875);  and  'A  Synopsis  of  North  American 
Uchens.  Part  I'  (1882). 

TUCKBRHAN,  Henry  Ttwodore,  Ameri- 
can author  and  critic:  b.  Boston,  20  April  1813; 
d  New  York,  17  Dec.  1871.  He  contributed 
very  largely  to  periodicals,  and  his  writings 
were  at  intervals  collected  Ht  was  best  in- 
formed on  topics  of  art,  and  his  'Book  of  the 
Artists'  is  yet  valuable  for  reference.  His 
works  include  'The  Italian  Sketch  Book' 
(1835);  'Isabel;  or,  Sidly'J1839)  ;  <RambIes 
and  Rercries'  (1841) ;  'llioughts  on  the 
Poets'  (1846);  'Artist  Life'  (1847);  'Charac- 
teristics of  Literature*  (1849-51);  'The  Opti- 
mist- (1850);  'Poems'  (1851);  'Memorial  of 
Horatio  Greenough'  (1853);  'Bibliographical 
Essays'  (18S7) ;  'Art  in  America'  (1858); 
'The  Book  of  the  Artists'  (1867);  'The  Col- 
lector: Essays'  (1868).  He  edited  with  Wil- 
liam Smith  <A  Smaller  History  of  English  and 
American  Literature'  (1870).  Consult  the  ad- 
dresses by  Duyckwick  (1872)  and  Bellows 
(1872r. 


;  d.  Havana.  Cuba.  20  April  1840,  He 
Jated  at  Harvard  in  1798  and  was 
)  Unitarian  minister  in  1801,  with  a 


charge  at  Chelsea.  Mass.  He  there  organiicd 
the  first  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  In  1836  he 
removed  to  Boston  where  be  successfully  look 
charge  of  a  large  organitation  for  cO'operadvf 
chanty.  Going  abroad,  he  assisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  similar  work  and  his  plans  became 
a  model  in  France.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  philanthropic  publications.  A  memoir 
of  his  life  was  wnlten  by  Channing  in  1841. 

TUCSON  (frota  the  pima  tlyuk-son,  "black 
or  dark  base,*  in  allusion  to  a  stratimi  in  a 
mountain  to  the  westward),  Ariz.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Pima  CounU,  on  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  El  Paso 
and  Southwestern,  and  other  railroads,  about 
120  miles  southeast  of  Pbonix  and  150  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  California,  laL  32°  14'; 
iong.  110*  54',  Tucson  is  the  largest  cilj- 
in  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  ts  a  mining,  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  region,  and  also  gains 
great  importance  as  a  resort  for  those  afflicted 
with  ptilmonaiy  ailments.  Its  altitude  is  2,390 
feet,  and  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate 
(the  precipitation  averaging  less  than  11  inches 
per  annum)  the  summer  heat  is  not  oppressive, 
although  the  temperature  frequently  rises  above 
100°,  while  the  climate  in  winter  is  delightful 
The  modern  part  of  the  city  is  well-built  and 
paved  and  has  numerous  attractive  residences, 
church  edifices,  public  buildings,  hotels  and 
business  houses;  but  the  older  part  of  the  city 


establishments  are  the  shops  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad^  but  there  are  also  flour  mills, 
a  fibre  factory,  ice  factory,  foundry,  brieV  and 
tile  plant,  and  lumber  and  stock  yards.  "The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  enumerates  35  establish- 
ments, employing  1,200  wage-earners  and  125 
salaried  emplovces,  and  having  invested  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,500,000.  Wage-earners  receive  $1,279- 
000,  and  office  employees  $187500.  It  has  six 
excellent  banks  and  two  good  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishopric, wilb  a  cathedral,  and  also  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  (gv,)  ;  it  has  a  good 
pubhc  school  system,  several  sectarian  schools, 
a  Presbyterian  boarding  school  for  Indians, 
and  a  library  housed  in  a  building  erected  1^ 
Andrew  Carnegie  at  a  cost  of  ?25,000.  Tucson 
number  of  churches  of  various  de- 


Botanical  Laboratory  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  the  vicinity  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

When  first  known  to  history  Tucson  was  a 
rancheria  of  mixed  Papago,  Pima  and  Sobsi- 

gjri  Indians,  the  missionary  at  San  Xavier  del 
ac,  nine  miles  down  the  Rio  Santa  Cnw,  be- 
ginning to  visit  it  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives  in  17B3.  In  1776  the  Spanish  pre- 
sidio at  Tubac  was  removed  to  Tucson,  when 
it  became  known  as  the  Presidio  de  San  Augus- 
tin  del  Tugnison.  In  the  early  days  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  overrun  and  its  inhabit- 
ants harassed  by  the  Apaches.  In  September 
1848  its  population  was  760;  before  the  close 
of  the  year  it  w*s  considerably  augmented  by 
refugees  ffom  Tubac  and  Tucumcari,  who  had 
been  driven  out  by  the  Apaches,  but  hy  1852 
the  number  of  inhabitants  had  dwindled  to  300 
or  400.     Being  within  the  limits  of  (Gadsden 
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Purchase  (q.v.),  Tncson  was  garrisoned  in 
1856  by  the  First  dragoons,  and  on  August  29 
of  that  year  a  convention  was  held  to  take 
measures  for  a  territorial  organization  of 
Arizona.  From  February  to  May  1862,  the  city 
was  occupied  by  Confederate  troops,  in  186/ 
the  capital  was  changed  from  Prescott  to  Tuc- 
son, where  it  remained  until  ISTX  when  it  was 
transferred  back  to  Prescott,  (See  AuzotfA). 
The  city  was  incorporated  in  1877  and  rein- 
corporated in  1883,  and  adopted  a  new  form  of 
government  with  a  manager  in  1915.  Pop. 
27,553. 

TUCUHAN,  too-koo-man\  Argentina,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  situated  near  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes  on  the  river  Tala, 
300  miles  northwest  of  Cordoba,  It  has  a 
delightful  climate,  is  surrounded  by  orangje 
groves  and  sugar  plantations,  and  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  6ue  cathedral,  a  large  hospital,  li- 
braries and  a  theatre,  excellent  hanking  facilities 
and  good  newspapers.  ■  The  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  sugar,  factories,  dtstilleries  and 
tanneries.  It  is  an  old  dty,  founded  by  the 
Spanish  in  1565.  During  recent  years  it  has 
grown  very  rapidly,  becoming  a  centre  for  sev- 
eral railroad  lines  to  Santa  Fe,  Roiario,  Buenos 
Aires,  C6rdoba  and  Salia,  and  is  the  principal 
trade  centre  of  northern  Argentina.  The  area 
of  the  province  is  10,422  square  miles,  the  popn- 
lation  about  333flOO;  of  the  city  100,080. 

TUCUHCARI,  N.  Mex.,  ciw  and  county- 
seat  of  Quay  County  on  the  Chicago,  Rode 
Island  and  Pacific  and  the  El  Paso  and  South 
Western  railroads,  about  330  miles  southwest  of 
Denver.  It  has  a  government  experiment  farm 
and  a  city  library  and  is  a  dfitribatin?  point 
for  coal.  It  is  interested  in  cattle  raisii^,  wheat 
and  corn  growing  and  the  manufacture  of  sisal. 
Pop.  about  3,000. 

TUDOR,  tii'dor,  one  of  the  royal  families 
of  England,  having  a  representative  on  the 
throne  from  1485  to  1603.  The  line  began 
with  Henry  Tudor,  £ari  of  Richmond,  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight 
of  distinction,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field,  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  title  of 
Henry  VII  (q.v.),  from  bim  the  crown  de- 
scended to  his  son,  Henry  VIII,  whose  son, 
Edward  VI  (q.v.),  succeeded,  and  after  him 
his  two  sisters,  Mary  (q.v.)  and  Elizabeth 
(q.v.).  See  also  Great  Bbitaim  — The  Repor- 
UATiON  IN  Emound. 

TUDOR,  William,  American  author: 
h,  Boston,  28  Jan.  1779;  d.  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
9  March  1830.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1796  and  entered  the  counting-room  of 
{ohn  Codman,  in  whose  employ  he  visWed  Paris. 
le  afterward  made  a  tour  to  Italy  and  the 
Continent,  and  on  his  rt^um  engaged  in  found- 
ing the  'Anthology  Club."  In  IBIS  the  first 
number  of  the  North  American  Revieto  ap- 
peared under  his  editorship,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  first  four  volumes  were  written  by  him. 
In  1819  he  published  'Letters  on  the  Eastern 
States,*  in  1821  'Miscellanies'  and  in  1823  'Life 
of  James  Otis,'  In  1823  he  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Lima,  and  in  1828  made  charg6- 
d'aff^res  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  wrote  a 
wotic  published  anonymously  under  the  title 
'Gebrf  Teir>  (1829),  He  was  one  of  tbe  found- 


ers of  the  Boston  Athenieum,  and  to  him  the 
country  Is  indebted  for  the  first  suggestion  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument. 

TUDOR  ARCHITECTURB,  late  Perpen- 
dicular work  in  England,  There  are  three  phases 
of  this  style  of  architecture:  (1)  The  Early 
Todor,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  to  Henry 
VII,  inclusive.  Of  this  style  there  are  no  per- 
fect buildings  and  only  few  traces  remaining. 
The  Palace  of  Shene,  boilt  by  Henry  Vll,  has 
totally  disappeared ;  but,  according  to  the  Sur- 
vey of  1649  it  abounded  widi  bay  windows  of 
capricious  design,  with  rectangular  and  semi- 
circular projections,  and  was  adorned  with  many 
octagonal  towers,  surmounted  with  bulbous 
cupolas  of  the  same  plan,  having  their  angles 
enriched  with  crockets.  (2)  Tudor  in  vogue 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIIl.  The  plan  of 
-die  larger  mansions  of  this  period  was  quad- 
rangular, comprising  an  inner  and  base  court, 
between  which  stood  the  gate  house.  On  the 
side  of  the  inner  court  facing  the  entrance  were 
the  great  chamber,  or  room  of  assembly,  the- 
hall,  the  chapel,  the  ^lleiy  for  amusements,  on 
an  upper  story,  runnmg  the  whole  length  of  the 
principal  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  parlors.  The  materials  wer« 
either  brick  or  stone,  sometimes  both  combined. 
Uoided  brickwork  and  terra-cotta  were  also 
employed  for  decorative  purposes.  Among  the 
more  striking  peculiarities  were  the  gate  houses, 
the  numerous  turrets  and  ornamental  chimneys, 
the  large  and  beautiful  bay  and  oriel  windows, 
hammer  beam  roofs  and  paneled  wainscoting 
round  the  apartments.  (3)  Late  Tudor,  or 
Elizabethan,  as  seen  in  many  country  houses. 


TUESDAY,  the  third  day  of  the  week,  so 
iHed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  god  of  war,  Tiu, 

r  Tiw.     See  T«. 


TUFA,  a  name  applied  to  the  cellular  de- 
posits from  mineral  springs.  ITiese  are  either 
silicious  or  calcareous.  The  former  are  classi- 
fied under  silicious  sinter,  the  latter  are  called 
calc  tufa  or  calc  sinter.  Calc  tufa  is  a  cellular 
variety  of  caleite  in  which  the  mineral  matter 
has  been  deposited  from  the  waters  of  springs 
around  nuclei  of  leaves,  twigs,  mosses,  etc. 
Many  older  writers  extended  the  term  to  in- 
clude "tuff,"  a  usage  not  sanctioned  at  present. 

TUFF,  a  name  properly  applied  only  to 
finely  divided  particles  ejected  from  volcanoes 
by  explosive  eruptions,  and  only  so  called  after 
partial  or  complete  compacting.  The  most  no- 
table illustration  is  the  volcanic  ash  which 
buried  Pompeii.  The  term  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  ''tufa''  (q,v.), 

TUFTS,  James  Hayden,  American  edt>- 
cator :  b.  Monson,  Uass.,  9  July  18^.  He  was 
graduated  at  Amherst  in  1834  and  at  Yale  ia 
1889  and  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Freiburg  in  1892. 
He  was  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Amherst 
(188S-8?),  in  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  (188^.41)  and  in  1900  became  head  of 
the  department.  He  also  served  as  dean  of 
the  Sanior  CoUege  (1904  and  1907-08),  Uni- 
versity of  Clhicago,  He  is  the  author  of  various 
monographs  on  philosophical  subjects  and  be- 
came editor  of  the  iMemalional  Joumai  of 
Ethki  (1914). 

TUFTS  COLLEGE,  located  at  Tnfts  Col- 
lege Station  near  Medford,  Mass,  It  was 
chartered  in  1852  and  first  opened  to  student* 
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in    1854;    though   established  by  meinbers   oE 

the  Uuiversalist  Church,  it  is  noD-sectarian  in  its 
policy  and  conlrol,  A  notable  feature  of  the 
first  curriculum  of  the  college  was  the  special 
attention  given  to  history;  the  policy  has  always 
been  most  liberal,  and  tne  courses  have  been 
constantly  increased  in  number  and  broadened 
in  scope  in  response  to  the  tendencies  of  die 
modern  educational  developmeni.  Civil  en- 
gineering courses  were  begun  as  early  as  1869; 
and  courses  in  other  engineering  departments 
added  later ;  the  first  professional  school  was 
the  Divinity  School  established  in  1882;  the 
Kedical  School  was  added  in  1893,  and  the 
Dental  College  in  1899.  All  departments  were 
open  to  women  in  1892.  In  1910  Jackson  Col- 
lege for  Women  was  opened  as  a  department 
of  Tufts  College.  The  college  organiiation  now 
includes  the  following  departments:  (.1)  the. 
School  of  Liberal  Arts;  (2)  the  Engineering 
School;  (3)  Jackson  College  for  Women;  (4) 
the  Graduate  School;  (5)  the  Crane  Theologi- 
-cal  School;  (6)  the  two-year  Pre-Medical 
School;  (7)  the  Medical  School;  (8)  the  Den- 
tal School.  Th«  degrees  conferred  are  A.B.  and 
fi.S.  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering 
and  Mechanics,  and  A.M.  for  graduate  work. 
The  courses  leading  to  the  d^ree  of  A.B.  are 
lately  elective,  requirements  being  by  groups, 
instead  of  by  special  subjects,  and  each  group 
except  English  and  physical  training  including 
electivcs;  the  science  and  engineering  courses 
are  more  specialized  in  character,  and  include 
only  a  few  electivcs.  Shop  work  is  included  in 
the  engineering  course.  The  Bromfield-Pearson 
School  b  designed  to  fumisfa  instruction  for 
those  who  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  studies 
required  for  entrance  to  the  engineering  courses, 
-hut -fitted  to  pursue  the  college  courses  in  cer- 
tain subjects.-  The  Crane  Theological  School 
offers  a  four  years'  cotirse  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  S.T.B.;  in  1902  an  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  A.B.  course  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  theological  course  in  such  a  way 
that  both  decrees  could  be  obtained  in  five 
years.  The  Medical  School  offers  a  four  years' 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D, ;  the 
Dental  School  confers  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
dental  medicine  at  the  satisfaclory  completion 
of  a  four  years'  course.  These  two  schools 
are  located  at  Boston,  occupying  a  large  well- 
equipped  building  completed  in  1903,  An  ad- 
ditional building  for  the  Medical  School  was 
completed  in  1917. 

There  are  83  scholarships  and  four  special 
scholarships  provided  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  12  in  the  Crane  Theological  School. 
1^  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  30  trustees,  20  of  whom  are  self- 
perpetuating;  to  give  the  alumni  as  a  body  a 
representation  in  the  college  administration,  10 
of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni,  two 
each  year  for  terms  of  five  years.  Alumni 
menibers  of  the  board  of  trustees  have  the  same 
power  as  the  self -perpetuating  members  of  the 
board.  On  the  college  campus  there  are  (1918) 
21  buildings;  these  are  Ballon  Hall,  the  Bar- 
num  Museum  (built  and  endowed  by  P.  T. 
Barnum),  the  Goddard  Chapel,  the  Goddard 
Gymnasium,  the  Eaton  Library,  Packard  Hall 
(occupied  by  the  Crane  Theological  School), 
the  cnemical  building,  the  Bromfield-Pearson 
School     (containing    the    engineering    shops). 


Robinson  Hall,  Miner  Hall  (occupied  by  Jack- 
son  College  for  Women)  and  Paige  Hall,  four 
dormitories  for  men,  East  Hall.  West  Hall, 
Dean  Hall  and  Curtis  Hall,  five  for  women, 
Metcalf  Hall.  Start  House,  Kichardson  House, 
Gamma  House  and  Kni^t  House,  and  the 
power  house.  The  general  library  in  1918  con- 
tained 74,000  volumes;  in  addition  there  are 
several  special  libraries,  including  the  Uoiver- 
salist  Historical  Society  collection  (in  Packard 
Hall),  6,000  voliunes;  the  library  of  natural 
history  (in  the  Barnum  Museum),  2,500  vol- 
umes; the  Metcalf  musical  library  (in  the  (jod- 
dard  Gymnasium),  1.600  volumes.  The  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  schools  also  have  libraries  in 
their  building  in  Boston,  and  Students  in  these 
schools  have  access  to  the  Boston  Public  U- 
brary.  The  productive  funds  in  1918  amounted 
to  $2,256,000;  the  students  numbered  1,645;  the 
facuhy  numbered  255. 

TUG-OF-WAR.  a  sport  in  which  a  number 
of  persons  divide  into  two  parties;  a  line  is 
marlced  out  on  the  ground,  awl  the  two  parties, 
laying  hold  of  either  end  of  a  stout  rope,  try 
to  drag  each  other  across  the  line. 

TUGBOAT,  a  small  steam-vessel,  having 
very  large  engines  of  great  horse  power  and 
very  little  storage  capacity,  used  for  towing 
large  vessels  in  and  out  of  harbors,  and  in 
rivers  and  canals.  More  than  1,000  of  these 
are  employed  in  New  York  Harbor  alone  and 
are  classed  by  boatmen  under'  various  names. 
Tugs  are  also  of  great  service  in  forcing'  a 
channel  through  the  ice;  in  rescue  work  if 
there  is  a  wreck  or  a  ship  on  fire ;  in  transport- 
ing car  floats  for  the  railroad  companies  and 
in  tawing  great  rafls  of  logs. 

TUGENDBUND.  too'gfnt-boont  (German 
for  "league  of  virtue"),  a  union  ostensibly  for 
the  promotion  of  educational  and  social  re- 
forms, which  was  organized  in  Prussia  in  1808, 
the  real  purpose  being  to  free  North  Germany 
from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Napoleon.  The 
Prussian  government  was  apprehensive  that  the 
Tugcndbund  might  involve  it  in  further  diffi- 
culty with  the  French  emperor,  then  virtually 
master  of  Germany,  and  suppressed  the  move- 
ment in  1809. 

TUGUEGARAO,  too-ga-ga-ra'6.  Philip- 
pines, pueblo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Caga- 
yin,  Luzon,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Grande  de 
CZagayin  River^  215  miles  north  of  Manila- 
It  ts  on  the  main  highway  to  Manila  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region.  It  is 
well  built,  many  of  the  houses  being  of  stone; 
it  has  a  large  public  square,  a  church,  court- 
house and  town-hall.    Pop.  16,820. 

TUILERIKS,  twe'le-riz  (Ft.  twel-re, 
named  from  the  "tile-works,®  which  originally 
occupied  the  sit«),  previous  to  1871  the  royal 
and  imperial  palace  at  Paris,  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Seine,  it  w^s  founded  in  1564  by  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II.  Later 
monarchs  extended  it  and  altered  the  plans, 
until  it  became  a  large,  complex  structure,  but 
with  little  architectural  interest.  It  was  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  Paris  mob  in  each  of  the 
revolutions,  but  was  restored,  and  served  aS 
the  residence  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  19* 
century,  including  the  two  emperors.  In  18/1 
it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Communists,  and  al- 
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most  totally  destroyed.  Only  the  two  eastern 
wings  connected  with  the  Louvre  remain.  The 
ntt  of  the  site  hai  been  converted  into  a  pid>Uc 
garden.    See  Pahs. 

TXTKE,  tuk,  Daniel  Hack,  EngUsh  physi- 
cian: b.  York,  19  April  1827;  d.  London,  5 
March  1895.  He  studied  at  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  College,  London,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
m  1853.  He  afterward  made  '^"•'■"'■'  •"-" 
on  the  Continent,  visiting  the  ] 
for  the  insane  and  recording 
a  practice  he  continued  throughout  his  life. 
Upon  his  return  from  his  first  (our  abroad  he 
became  visiting  physician  to  the  York  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  In 
1859  because  of  failins  health.  In  1875  he  re- 
moved to  London  and  until  his  death  was  en- 
gaged as  consulting  physician  in  mental  diseases. 
He  was  associate  Slilor  of  The  Journal  of  Men-- 
lot  Science  in  1878-92,  collaborated  with  J.  C. 
Bucknill  in  writing  'A  Manual  of  Pyschological 
Medicine'  (1S57),  and  also  wrote  'Illustrations 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body' 
(1872) ;  'Insanity  in  Ancient  and  Modern 
Dfe>  (1878)  ;  'History  of  the  Insane  in  the 
British  Isles>  (1882) ;  'Dictionary  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine'    (1892),  etc. 

TUKE,  Henry  Scott,  EngSsh  writer  and 
religionist:  b,  York,  17S6;  d.  there,  1814.  He 
was  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  wrote  several  works  which  are 
considered  standard  authorities  in  that  denomi- 
nation. Among  them  are  'The  Failh  of  the 
People  called  Quakers  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  set  forth  in  Various  Extracts 
from  their  Writings>  (1801);  'The  Principles 
of  Religion  as  Professed  by  the  Society  of 
Christians  usually  called  Queers,  Written  for 
the  Instruction  of  their  Youth  and  for  the  In- 
formation of  Strangers*  (1805),  and  'Bio- 
graphical Notices  of  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends'   (1813). 

TUKE,  William,  English  philanthropist: 
b.  York,  24  Mar^  1732;  d  there,  6  Dec.  1822. 
He  was  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  princi- 
pally in  the  tea  and  coffee  trade.  Belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  his  attention  was  called, 
through  the  death  of  a  fellow-believer  confined 
*  1  the  York  County  Asylum,  to  the  necessity 


Friends  he  secured  funds  for  the  opening  of 
the  York  Retreat  in  1796.  In  this  institution 
began  in  England  the  modern  humane  methods 
of  treatment,  a  reform  that,  unknown  to  Tuke, 
Pinel  was  carrying  out  contemporaneously  in 
Paris.  Inmates  were  no  longer  kept  in  chains; 
restraint  and  irksome  disciphne  were  removed; 
quiet  surrounding  with  some  industrial  occu- 
pation were  provided.  After  his  death  import- 
ant legislation  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
was  the  direct  result  of  his  reforms. 


TULA,  too'la,  Mexico,  a  town  in  the  state 
of  Hidalgo,  situated  on  the  railroad,  40  miles 
west  of  Pechuca,  at  an  elevation  of  6,750  feet. 
It  hai  a  church  and  convent  built  by  the  early 
Spanish  settlers,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are 
extensive  ruins  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the 


TULA,  Russia,  (1)  capiul  of  Tula,  on  tne 

Upa,  120  miles  by  rail  south  of  Moscow.  It  is 
an  important  manufacturing  place,  has  diurches, 
museum,  arsenal  and  government  offices,  and  an 
andent  KremL  Its  industrial  works  include  a 
large  gun  factory,  sugar  refinery,  dye-works, 
factories  for  bicycles,  small  arms,  samovars, 
harmoniums,  bells  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, besides  manufactures  of  soap,  candles, 
sealing  wax,  etc.    Pop.  140,620. 

(2)  Tula,  is  a  ^vernment  of  central  Russia, 
whose  area  compnsea  11,9S4  square  miles.  Its 
surface  is  mostW  flat,  and  almost  everywhere 
capable  of  cultivation.  There  are  extensive 
forests,  and  the  principal  streams  are  the  Oka, 
Upa  and  Doa  Canals  connect  the  region  with 
the  Baltic,  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  ^ricnl- 
ture  and  stock  raising  are  important  Iron  is 
extensively  manufactured.    Pop.  2,016,00a 

TULALIP.    See  Sausban  Iktrahs. 

TULANS,  tu'lan',  Paul,  American  jdulan- 
thropist:  b.  Princeton.  N.  j.,  6  May  1801;  d 
there,  27  May  1887.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  French  jurists,  the  orobate  juaaeship 
of  Tours  having  been  in  the  Tidane  famny  for 
150  years.  His  father,  Louis  Tulane,  came  'to 
America  about  1795  and  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  his  family  lived  for 
many  years.  Paul's  early  education  was  limited 
to  a  common  school  training,  and  he  worked  on 
the  farm  and,  later,  assisted  in  keeping  a  small 
groceiy.  About  1819  he  went  to  New  Orleaas, 
settled  there,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
cousin,  then  in  America,  opened  a  general  mei^ 
chandue  store  in  1822.  By  IS28  he  had  amassed 
a  fortune  of  ^170,000,  a  large  amount  at  that 
time.  He  continued  in  a  prosperous  mercantile 
career  until  1858,  when  he  retired  from  active 
business,  purchased  a  residence  in  Princeton 
and  (Uvided  his  time  between  it  and  New  Or- 
leans  for  many  years,  continually  increasing 
his  property  both  in  the  Crescent  City  and  at 
the  North  until  his  death.  His  interest  in  edu- 
cation appears  to  have  been  first  awakened  dur- 
ing the  trip  with  his  cousin  in  1819  on  observing 
several  young  Creoles  from  New  Orleans  on 
their  way  to  Transylvania  University,  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  seems  then  to  have  been  struck  witii 
the  fact  of  the  lack  of  educational  advant^B 
for  these  young  people  at  their  home,  llus 
interest  bore  fnut  in  the  fact  that,  entire^ 
ilhout  solicitation,  he  formed  in  1882  a  group 


lane  Education  Fund."  'To  them  he  gave  in 
trust  a  considerable  property,  widiout  specific 
instructions  except  that  the  fund  donated  was 
"for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  industrial  education  among 
the  white  young  people  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  Slate  of  Louisiana."    By  contrairt  with 


took  over  the  University  of  Louisiana,  founded 
in  1832,  the  name  of  which  was  then  changed  to 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  (q.v.).  His  first 
gift  for  educational  purposes  in  New  Orleans 
consisted  of  his  New  Orfeans  real  estate,  valued 
at  about  $363,000.  By  subsequent  gifts  his  en- 
dowment was  raised  to  a  total  of  $1,100,000. 
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TULANB  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUIS- 
lANA,  located  in  New  Orleans.  This  institu- 
tion, under  its  present  name,  was  created  by 
Act  No.  43  of  the  legislature  of  1884.  Its 
oldest  department  is  the  Medical  College,  which 
was  organized  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1834, 
and  which  was  the  first  medical  college  in  the 
Southwest.  In  1845  the  first  Democratic  Con- 
stitutional Convention  that  assembled  in  the 
State  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  to  be  known  as  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  which  should  embrace  as  one  of  its 
departments  the  medical  college  already  in  ex- 
istence, together  with  a  department  of  law,  a 
department  of  natural  sciences  and  of  letters. 
The  State  refused  to  bind  itself  to  support  the 
new  univerMty,  but  in  the  years  following  the 
legislature  appropriated  about  $100,000  for  the 
equipment  of  the  medical  department  and  for 
a  building  to  house  it.  The  plans  of  the  con- 
vention for  the  other  departments  were  not 
realiied  until  1847.  The  first  meeting  of  die 
board  of  administrators  took  place  27  April 
1847.  On  4  May  of  the  same  year  the  board 
decided  that  law  lectures  should  begin  the 
following  November.  On  1  June  1847  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
organization  of  a  department  of  letters  and 
natural  sciences.     The  first  president   of   the 


_     t  existed  only  as  a  high  school  until 

1851,  when  die  college  proper  was  opened  with 
!2  freshmen  and  two  sophomores.  "ITie  medical 
college  was  the  most  successful  department 
down  to  1861.  when  the  Civil  War  closed  the 
university.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  the 
law  and  medical  colleges  were  reopened,  but  the 
reopening  of  the  academic  department  was  de- 
layed. In  November  1878  the  academic  depart- 
ment was  revived  under  Dean  Richard  H.  Jesse. 
Beginning  in  1879,  the  State  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  a  year  for  its  support,  the  first 
re^lar  appropriation  it  had  ever  received. 
Private  munificence,  however,  was  now  to  take 
the  place  of  State  appropriations.  In  1882  Paul 
Tulane,  a  former  mercnant  of  New  Orleans, 
made  a  large  donation  for  the  higher  education 
of  *the  white  young  persons*  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  This  donation  was  augmented  until  it 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 
acceptance  of  this  gift  was  followed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  old  University  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  effected  by  Act  43  of  the  general 
assembly  of  1884,  and  which  has  been  ratified 
by  the  present  constitution  (1896).  As  a  quasi- 
State  institution  the  university  is  exempted 
from  all  taxation  on  its  property,  and  in  recog- 
nition thereof  it  remits  alt  claim  to  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  and  gives  a  free  scholarship 
to  every  lenslative  and  senatorial  district  in 
the  State.  To  the  presidency  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  the  board  called  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  scholar.  Col.  Wm. 
Preston  Johnston,  who  labored  until  his  death 
in  1899  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution. He  was  succeeded  in  1900  by  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Alderman,  who,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  in 
1905  by  Dr,  E.  B.  Crairfiead,  in  1912  by  Dr. 
Robert  Sharp  and  in  1918  ly  Dr.  Albert  B. 
Dinwiddie.  In  1886  Mrs,  Josephine  Louise 
Newcomb  donated  $100,000  to  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of   white   girls  and  young  women.     This 


_    ,    to   which    Urs.    Newcomb  added 

than  $2,000,000  during  ha  Kfe  and  in  her 

wilt,  has  enabled  the  administrators  of  the  uni- 
versity to  offer  to  women  the  advantages 
formerly  given  only  to  men.  In  1891  Mrs.  Ida 
G.  Richardson  presented  the  medical  depart- 
ment with  a  splendid  modern  building,  equipped 
with  every  needed  appliance  for  instruction  in 
medicine.  In  the  year  1894  the  undergraduate 
departments  were  moved  from  the  old  con- 
tracted quarters  (on  Dryadcs  street,  near 
Canal),  to  a  splendid  site  on  Saint  Charles 
avenue,  opposite  to  Audubon  Park  in  the  best 
residential  section  of  the  city,  and  in  1918 
Newcomb  CoUeee  was  removed  to  its  new  site, 
adjoining  the  Tulane  campus.  In  1900  Mrs, 
Caroline  S,  Tilton  gave  to  the  university  the 
present  beautiful  library  building  and  in  1!>06 
made  an  additional  donation  for  the  erection 
of  die  annex  to  the  library.  In  1902  Mr.  Alex. 
C.  Hutchinson  -bequeathed  the  sum  of  $800,000 
to  the  university  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
department.  The  Richardson  Memorial,  on 
Canal  street,  was  transferred  to  the  Hutchin- 
son Fund,  and  the  proceeds  of  this  transfer 
used  for  the  erection  on  the  campus  oE  the 
Richardson  Memorial  Building,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Chemistry  Building,  which  was 
renamed  the  Richardson  Memorial  Chemistry 
Building,  and  the  Richardion  Memorial  Dormi- 
tory for  medical  students.  In  1906  the  New  Or- 
leans Polyclinic  was  acqiured  by  the  university, 
and  is  now  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  and 
in  1909  the  New  Orleans  College  of  Dentistry 
became  the  School  of  Dentistry.  In  1910  Mr. 
F.  W.  Callender  bequeathed  die  sum  of  $65,000 
to  the  university,  which  sum  was  set  apart  as 
a  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  the  F. 
W,  Callender  Laboratory  of  Psychology  and 
Education,  In  1910  Mr,  Stanley  O.  Thomas 
bequeathed  die  sum  of  $60,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  be  known  as  Stanley  Thomas 
Hatl.  As  presently  constituted  the  university 
comprehends  the  following  colleges  and 
schools :  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College 
of  Technology,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College  for  Women,  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies,  College  of  Law  College  of  Medicine 
(including  School  of  Medicine,  Graduate  School 
of  Medicine,  School  of  Dentistry  and  School  of 
Pharmacy)  and  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration. 

TULARE,  CaL  city  in  Tulare  County,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  F(  railroads,  about  45  miles  south- 
cast  of  Fresno.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
fruits  and  cereals  and  dairy  products.  There 
is  a  public  library.     Pop.  about  3,000. 

TULF,  too'Ie,  the  Spanish-American  name 
of  a  variety  of  the  bulrushes,  Scirptu  Uutts- 
tris  and  S.  tatora,  so  common  in  the  overflowed 
lands  of  the  southwestern  United  States  that 
those  districts,  are  called  tule  lands.  S.  lacut- 
Iris  is  a  tall,  large,  smooth-stemmed  rush  with 
an  umbel  of  flower  spikelets,  and  with  the 
leaves  reduced  to  mere  sheaths.  It  has  a  thick, 
fleshy,  perennial  rootstock,  eaten  by  the  abo- 
rigines, and  which  when  sun-dried  and  pow- 
dered is  said  to  keep  well,  and  to  be  of  good 
taste.  Tule  seeds,  also,  arc  eaten ;  and  the 
stems  are  woven  into  mats  and  baskets,  and, 
like  reeds,  are  used  in  great  bunches  to  form 
the  curious  craft  called  balsas. 
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TULIP,  a  goius  of  bnlboos  herbs  of  the 
family  Liliacea.  The  species,  of  which  ahoDt 
100  have  been  described  and  40  introduced  into 
cnhivatioii,  are  natives  of  temperate  Asia,  and 
some  have  become  naturalized  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  of  Europe.  Tbey  are  character- 
ized by  tunicated  bulbs,  linear  or  broad  radical 
leaves  from  the  base  of  which  rises  die  scape 
three  inches  to  two  feet  or  more  tall  and 
bearing  at  its  summit  usually  a  solitary  bell- 
shaped  flower,  somelimcs  two,  three  or  even 
(our.  These  flowers  are  large,  brilliant  and 
showy,  single  or  double,  generally  erect  but 
sometimes  nodding.  Their  colors  are  red,  yel- 
low, white  and  variegated  in  a  great  variety 
of  tints  and  markings. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  tulip  has 
been  popular  in  European  gardens  and  prior 
to  this  period  it  was  culljvated  by  Ac  Turks 
for  many  centuries.  In  17S3  Linnaais  grouped 
the  garden  tulips  under  the  botanical  name 
Vulipa  gesneriana,  which  has  since  been  errone- 
ously cited  as  that  of  the  original  species. 
Another  form  (7".  suaveoiens)  was  named  in 
179?.  It  was  well  known  in  southern  Europe 
prior  to  this  date,  but  seems  to  have  been  an 
escape  and  was  formerly  distinguished  from 
other  tulips  then  cultivated  by  its  earlier  blo<»ii, 
larger  size,  pubescent  scape  and  fragrant  flow- 
ers. Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  earlier  gar- 
den varieties  are  probably  derived  from  the 
latter  species  and  the  later  ones  probably  from 
the  former. 

Interest  in  the  tulip  began  in  Vienna 
in  1554,  when  Busbemiis,  an  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  procured  seeds  from  a  garden  near 
Constantinople.  From  that  time  forward  the 
popularity  of  the  plant  increased  rapidly.  In 
1591  specimens  of  Clusius'  varieties  stimu- 
lalcd   interest  in  the  plant  in  Holland,   where 


that  date  until  1637  the  wildest  speculation  pre- 
vailed. Not  only  were  enormous  prices  paid 
for  individual  bulbs,  13,000  flonns  (about 
15,200}  for  a  bulb  of  the  variety  Semper  Au- 
gustus, but  ownership  was  divided  into  shares, 
and  many  of  the  schemes  known  to  the  stock 
and  bond  market  were  in  vogue,  often  without 
the  existence  of  any  bulbs  at  all.  The  govern- 
ment had  at  last  to  interfere  but  this  was  not 
until  many  families  had  been  impoverished  or 
even  ruined  6naiKially.  Since  that  time  the 
popularity  of  the  plant  declined,  but  later 
reached  the  normal  basis  upon  which  it  now 
rests,  with  its  headquarters  in  Holland  and 
Belgium.  During  the  cloain^  decade  of  the 
19th  century  experimenters  in  the  State  of 
Washingtoa  have  produced  superior  tulip  and 
other  bulbs,  and  will  probably  supply  the  Ameri- 

Tbe  garden  tulips  are  divided  into  four 
principal  groups:  sdEs,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  of  only  one  color;  roses,  in  which  die 
petals  sbow  varying  shades  of  red,  scarlet  and 
pink;  Ucarres,  in  which  the  petals  have  yellow 
bases  or  centres  and  are  bordered  more  or 
less  widely  with  orange,  red,  etc;  and  'by" 
bkemens.  dark-coloaed  flowers  —  purple,  ma- 
roon, brown,  Moek,  etc  In  these  various 
classes  abont  2,000  varieties  at^e  listed  by  the 
Enropean  bolb  growers,  and  they  are  further 
divided  into  singles  ihi4  doubles,  tiii4  except 


the  selfs  are  segregated  into  feadiered  and 
flamed,  according  as  the  colors  are  inter- 
mingled in   narrow  or  broad  stripes. 

One  of  the  most  ronarkabie  phenomena 
about  tulips  grown  from  seed  is  that  after  the 
plants    began    to    produce    blossoms    for    one 


A  sin^e-flowered  self  may  become  a  double- 
fJoweiied  bizarre  or  rose,  perhaps  even  showing 
no  traces  of  the  original  tint.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  produce  flowering 
bulbs  from  seed  —  three  to  seven  years  —  this 
method  of  propagation  is  rardy  practised  ex- 
cept by  onginators  of  new  varieties  and  by 
growers  who  supply  small  bulbs  to  fanciers  and 
others.  Named  varieties  are  all  propagated 
asexually,  generally  by  offset  bulbs  which  are 
usually  produced  freely.  These  do  not  "break" 
unless  the  progeny  is  obtained  prior  to  the 
'breaking*  of  the  parent  bulb. 

Tulip  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil, 
but  will  thrive  best  in  well-drained  friable  loam 
of  moderate  texture  and  richness.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  mid-autumn  four  inches 
below  the  surface.  During  the  winter,  in  the 
North  they  may  be  mulched  with  litter,  ever- 
green boughs,  etc.,  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  soil 
and  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
In  spring  when  the  weather  has  become  some- 
what settled  the  mulch  should  he  removed  and 
the  surface  smoothed  with  a  rake.  After  blos- 
soming the  leaves  should  be  allowed  to  turn 
yellow  before  the  plants  are  dug,  if  they  are 
to  be  dug,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  elaborate 
food  for  the  next  season's  bloom.  If  desired 
they  may  be  left  In  the  ground  for  two  or  three 
years.  When  taken  up  ^ity  should  be  cleaned, 
the  offsets  removed,  dried  in  the  shade  and 
stored  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  planting  time. 
For  house  and  greenhouse  tise,  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  flats  or  pots  as  soon  as  received 
from  the  seedmen,  kept  in  a  dark  place  until 
the  roots  are  well  produced  and  the  tops  be- 
gin to  riiow ;  then  they  may  be  taken  to  a 
temperate  room  and  gradually  inund  to  both 
light  and  heat.  After  they  have  produced 
their  blossoms  they  are  usually  thrown  away 
because  a  fresh  supply  can  be  obtained  so 
cheaply  that  the  care  usually  required  to  'bring 
them  around'  again  is  considered  wasted. 
However,  they  are  sometimes  planted  in  odd 
comers  of  gardens  where  some  specimens  will 
usually  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  forcing. 
Consult  Bailey,  'Standard  Cycltnedis  of  Horti- 
culture' (New  York  1916);  Sobus-Laubach. 
'Weizen  und  Tulpe  und  dere«  G«scbichie' 
(Leipog  1899). 

TULIP-TREB,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
largest  deciduous  trees  (Linodendron  Mipi- 
fera)  in  America,  attaining  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions in  the  Middle  States,  m  deep,  moist,  loamy 
soils.  It  is  remarkable  tor  its  absolutely 
str^ght,  massive  trank,  sometimes  tapering 
from  a  base,  20  to  25  feet  in  girth,  to  a  heiRfat 
of  ISO  feet.  The  bark  is  regularly  ridged,  but 
is  of  fine  texture  and  ashen-hued.  That  of 
saplings  is  very  smooth,  grayish-green  and 
mottled  with  gray.  A  tree  grown  in  the  open 
is  of  a  symmetncal,  pyramidal  or  spindle-like 
outline  with  many  diverging  ana  upward 
swB^ng  branches.  The  foUage  is  vcty  glossy 
va^  bright  green,  Ac  kayes  pccoliar  in  form, 
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ing  a  broadly-triangular  notch  taken 
apex.  They  turn  to  a  clear  yellow  in  autuoui, 
and  the  leaves,  trembling  on  loag  petioles,  have 
caused  this  tree  to  be  confounded  with  the  pop- 
lars, in  popular  nomenclature.  When  very 
young,  the  blade  is  bent  down  against  its 
stem  and  is  covered  by  two  membranous  boat- 
shaped  stipules,  which  unite  about  the  bud  and 
do  not  separate  and  fall  away  until  the  tender 
leaf  is  able  to  endure  the  weather. 

The  tulip-tree  is  one  of  the  magnolia  fam- 
ily, and  in  June  is  covered  with  handsome 
flowers,  which  have  suggested  the  generic  name, 
meaning  "lily-tree*;  but  the  vernacular  term 
seems  more  apt,  since  the  six  petals  have  the 
Raring,  cup  sb^pe  of  .tho  tiuip.  They  are 
solitary,  terminating  the  braochlets,  and  are 
yellowish-green  outside,  lined  with  orange,  with 
a  suggestion  of  a  green  star  at  the  base.  A 
ling  of  stamens  stands  inside,  surrounding  the 
column  of  carpels.  The  fruits  persisting  long 
after  the  leaves  hav«  fallen,  are  like  long  sa- 
maras, hung  by  slender  stalks,  on  the  cone- 
shaped  receptacle,  and  overlap  it  like  inverted 
shingles.  During  tho  winter  they  are  torn 
away  and  drift  Either  and  thither. 

The  heartwood  is  classed  among  light 
woods,  is  easilj'  worked,  has  a  compact  Soe 
grain,  and  takes  a  hi^  polish ;  when  perfectly 
seasoned,  it  is  durable  and  resists  insects'  at- 
tacks, but  is  likely  to  warp  and  shrink  if  not 
well  dried.  The  color  may  be  either  white  or 
yellow,  and  the  wood  is  known  as  white  or  yel- 
low poplar,  the  latter  variety  being  the  belter. 
At  one  time  used  greatly  for  house-building, 
furniture,  wooden  utensils  and  maivy  other 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and 
strei^th,  it  is  also  valuable  for  carriage  panels. 
Indians  were  said  to  have  wrought  it  into  long 
canoes,  so  regular  and  light  were  the  trunks. 
An  infusion  of  the  bark  wh«i  added  to  an 
equal  quality  of  dt^wood  is  reckoned  as  a 
remedy  for  intermittent  fevers,  when  alone  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona  and  as  a  gentle  cathartic. 
Many  fossil  species  have  been  found,  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  Liriodendron  tyi»e,  of  which 
it  alone  survives. 

TULL,  Jethro,  Erwitsh  agriculturist:  h. 
Basildon,  Berkshire,  1674;  d.  near  Hungerford, 
BerksMre,  21  Feb.  1741.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1699.  He 
appears  to  have  had  political  ambitions,  but  ill 
health  compelled  their  abandonment  and  after 
an  extended  tour  of  Europe  he  settled  on  his 
estate  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  In 
1809  he  removed  to  his  farm  near  Hungerford 
which  he  christened  "Prosperous  Farm*  and 
continued  his  experiments.  He  introduced  the 
system  of  planting  in  rows  and  pulverizing  the 
soil  between  them,  but  made  the  serious  mis- 
take of  considering  the  finely  pulverized  earth 
and  moisture  suiScient  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  dispensed  with  fertilizing  the  soil, 
a  system  which  involved  him  in  serious  losses. 
He  invented  the  drill-plow  and  published  'New 
Horse-Hoeing  Husbandry*  (1733),  a  work 
which  was   long  an  authority  in  England. 

TULLAHOMA,  Tenn.,  dty  in  Coflee 
County,  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad,  about  C9  miles  south- 
east of  Nashville;    It  contains  the  dautauqua 


grounds,  the  Pythian  Home,  die  Fitzgenld  and 
Clarke  Preparatory  School,  the  State  Voca- 
tional School  for  Girls,  the  Cumberland,  Pylant 
and  Hurricane  Spring  Its  manufactures  in- 
clude buggies,  golf  sticks,  overalls  and  t(ri>accD 
products.    Pop,  about  4,000. 

TULLAHOMA,  tQl-4-h6'ma,  or  MIDDLE 
TENNESSEE,  CAMPAIGN.  When  General 
"  ifter  the  battle  of  Stone  Kivcr  o     *' 


was  directed  to  hold  that  of  Duck  River,  north 
of  which  he  disposed  his  forces;  his  infantry 
front  extending  from  Wartrace  on  the  right  to 
Shelbyville  on  the  left,  with  cavalry  on  the 
right  at  McMinn^Jlle  and  on  the  left  at  Colum- 
bia and  Spring  Hill,  Polk's  corps  on  the  Icft^ 
held  Shc!by\-il[e,  which  was  well  fortified,  and 
a  strong  detachment  was  thrown  forward  about 
10  miles  to  Guv's  Gmi.  The  greater  part  of 
Hardee's  corps  held  Hoovel's,  Liberty  and  Bell 
Buckle  gaps,  and  part  of  it  was  at  Tullahoma, 
36  miles  south  of  Murfreesboro,  which  was 
fortified  and  held  as  a  depot  of  supplies. 
Bragg's  position  was  covered  by  a  range  of 
high,  rough,  rocky  hills,  the  orincipal  routes 
mssing  southward  from  Murfreesboro  toward 
Tullahoma  and  the  line  of  his  communications 
with  Qiattanooga,  being  the  Manchester  road 
through  Hoover's  Gap,  the  Wartrace  road 
through  Liberty  and  Bell  Buckle  gaps  and  the 
Shclbyvilk  road  thronrfi  Guy's  Gap,  all  of 
which  were  strongly  held.  His  cavalry,  under 
Generals  Wheeler  and  Forrest,  was  very  ac- 
tive, attacking  posts  and  detachments  in  Rose- 
crans'  rear  and  on  his  danks,  breaking  railroads 
and  capturing  wagon  trains  and  in  every  man- 
ner  harassing  him,  and  to  prevent  which  Rose- 
crans  was  but  feebly  prepared,  having  a  much 
inferior  cavalry  force  in  point  of  numbers. 

Early  in  January  1863,  the  troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  Rose- 
crans,  were  organized  into  three  army  coips, 
designated  the  14th,  20th  and  2l9l,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Gens.  Geo.  H. 
Thomas.  A.  McD.  McCook  and  T.  L. 
Crittenden.  There  was  a  reserve  corps,  under 
Gen.  Gordon  Granger,  and  a  cavalry  corps, 
commanded  by  Gen.  D.  S.  Stanley.  "There  were 
in  the  early  months  of  1863  many  reconnaissan- 
ces, which  brought  on  several  severe  engage- 
ments, and  the  cavalry  was  kept  busy  by 
Wheeler  and  Forrest.  Rosecrans  was  pushing 
his  preparations  for  an  active  campaign  and 
keeping  up  a  fruitless  appeal  to'the  authorities 
at  Washington  for  an  increase  of  his  cavalry 
force  By  the  middle  of  June  he  had  decided 
upon  a  campaign  to  drive  Bragg  from  middle 
Tennessee  and  fully  informed  that  he  was 
strongly  intrendbed  at  Shelbyville  and  Tulla- 
homa determined  to  render  these  intrenchment'^ 
useless  by  turning  Bragg's  right  and  moving 
on  the  bridge  across  Elk  River  in  his  rear,  thus 
compelling  his  retreat  or  to  give  battle  on  open 
ground.  He  says:  'To  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  make  Bragg  believe  we  could  ad- 


had  reached  Huicfaester  with  the  main  body 
of  tlie  army.  .  .  .  The  plan  was.  Aerefore, 
to  move  G^eral  Granger's  command  to  Triune, 
and  thus  create  the  imiM-ession  of  our  intention 
to   advance  on    them    by  the   ShdbyviDe  and 
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TritUM  pikes,  while  otvalr?  movements  and  an 
infantry  advance  toward  Woodbury  would  seem 
to  be  feints  dvsigiied  by  us  to  deceive  Bra^ 
and  omceal  our  siq>poacd  real  designs  on  their 
left,  wfaere  the  tc^x^raphv  and  the  roads  pre- 
sented  comparatively  slignt  obstacles  and  af- 
forded great  facilities  for  moving  in  force.* 
Rosecrans  had  about  50.000  infanto',  6,800  cav- 
airy  and  3,000  arliUery;  Bragg  30,000  infantry, 
14^000  cavalry  and  2,250  artillery.  The  cam- 
paign was  opened  by  Rosecrans  on  23  June, 
wfien  Mitchell's  cavalry  division  moved  from 
Trimie,  and  drove  Wheeler's  cavalry  back  upon 
the  infantry  with  sharp  skirmishing  at  Ea^le- 
ville.  Rover  and  Unionviilc  At  the  same  time 
General  Granger,  with  part  of  his  own  corps 
and  Brannan's  division  of  Thomas',  moved  from 
Triune  to  Salem,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  next  morn- 
ing with  a  good  supply  of  rations.  On  the  next 
morning  McCook  started  from  Murfreesboro, 
on  theSbelbyville  road,  and  then  moved  to  the 
left  for  liberty  Gap,  which  was  seized  before 
Di^t  by  R.  W.  Johnson's  division,  after  a  sharp 
skirmiui  with  a  part  of  Cleburne's  division. 
Thomas  advanced  on  the  Manchester  pike; 
Wilder's  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  in  ad- 
vance drove  some  Confederate  cavalry  through 
Hoover's  Gap  to  its  southera  eriremity  when 
it  was  &erc^  attadced  b^  infantry  and  held  on 
until  Thomas  came  up  with  infantry,  when  the 
Confederates  withdrew,  leaving  Thomas  in  full 
possession  of  the  gap.  Two  envisions  of  Crit- 
tenden's corps  moved  to  Bradyville,  near  Wood- 
bury. On  the  other  flank  Granger  and  Brannan 
advanced  from  Salem  to  Christiana,  and  Stan- 
ley, with  a  division  of  cavalry,  moved  through 
Salem  and  joined  Mitchell  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Salem  and  Christiana  roads.  During  the 
day  Mitchell  had  had  a  sharp  encounter  with 
\^eeler's  cavalry  at  Middleton.  Stanley,  hav- 
ing driven  Wheeler's  cavalry  back  to  Guy's  Gap, 
on  the  2Sth,  joined  Granger  at  Christiana.  On 
the  left  Crittenden  advanced  to  Holly  Springs; 
Brannan  joined  Thomas  at  Hoover's  Gap,  and 
Rousseau  s  division  closed  up  on  Reynolds', 
which  was  skirmishing  in  advance  of  me  gap. 
During  the  afternoon  three  brigades  of  Slew- 
art's  Confederate  division  attacked  two  brig- 
ades of  Johnson's  and  one  of  Davis'  at  Liberty 
Gap,  to  regain  it,  under  the  impression  that 
Rosecrans  was  intending  to  march  his  main 
body  through  it.  The  attack  was  repulsed  with 
a  Union  loss  of  231  killed  and  wounded;  and  a 
Confederate  loss  of  over  400.  On  the  26th 
Thomas  pushed  the  Confederates  back  to  within 
five  miles  of  Manchester;  Crittenden  followed 
Thomas ;  McCook  remained  at  Liberty  Gap 
and  Granger  at  Christiana,  Thomas  had  ^ined 
so  much  ground  toward  Manchester  that  it  was 
now  practicable  lo  concentrate  the  whole  army 
there  and  force  Bragg  to  abandon  his  oosition 
or  give  battle  outside  his  works,  and  the  con- 
centration began  on  the  27ih.  Early  in  the 
morning  Thomas  setied  Manchester,  capturing 
a  few  priBoners,  and  at  midnight  had  concen- 
trated nis  entire  corps  at  that  place,  12  miles 
from  Tnllahoma.  McCook  withdrew  from 
Liberty  Gap,  and  marching  through  Hoover's 
Gap  followed  Thomas.  The  steady  advance  of 
RoiMians'  cohmms  on  Bragg's  right  convinced 
the  latter  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the 
long  line  to  Shclbyville,  so,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  Polk  waa  withdrawn  from  that 


place  to  Tutlahoma,  Wheeler,  with  the  cavatiy, 
being  left  to  cover  bis  rear.  Stanley's  cavalry 
and  Granger's  corps  advanced  from  Christiana, 
drove  Wheeler  from  Guy's  Gap  and  pursued 
him  inside  the  intrenchraents  four  miles  north 
of  Shclbyville,  where  Wheeler  made  a  stand 
with  Martin's  division  to  cover  Polk's  wagon 
train  then  on  the  road  from  Shclbyville  to  Tnl- 
lahoma. Wheeler  was  driven  from  the  in- 
trenchments  by  Minty's  cavalry  brigade  and 
pursued  into  Shelbyvilk;.  He  crossed  Duck 
River  and  was  about  to  bum  the  bridge  when 
he  was  informed  that  Forrest  who  had  been 
ordered  from  Franklin  to  Tnllahoma,  was  ap- 
proaching with  two  brigades  to  join  him,  upon 
which  he  hurriedly  recrossed  to  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  with  Martin,  500  men  and  two 
guns,  and  had  scarcely  crossed  when  the  Union 
cavalry  came  diarging  right  down  the  main 
street  and  toward  the  guns.  These  had  been 
loaded  with  canister  and  were  discharged  when 
the  Union  cavalry  were  only  a  few  paces  from 
their  muzzles.  But  the  chat^ng  cavalry  rode 
over  Wheeler  and  his  500  men,  took  the  guns 
and  covered  the  entrance  to  the  bridge.  Wheeler 
ordered  a  charge,  cut  through  a  part  of  tb« 
thin  Union  line,  dashed  down  ^e  steep  river 
bank  and  swam  the  stream.  Wheeler,  Martin 
and  some  of  the  men  escaped,  about  SO  were 
killed  or  drowned,  many  were  made  prisoners. 
Forrest  had  turned  back  when  near  Shclbyville 
and  making  a  detour  of  eight  miles  crossed  the 
river  and  marched  to  Tullahoma.  It  was  dark 
when  the  action  closed  and  the  Union  troops 
bivouacked  at  Shelbyville.  As  Bragg  had  now 
been  forced  from  his  first  line  on  the  right  and 
from  Shelbyville  on  the  left,  Rosecrans  directed 
his  attention  to  force  him  from  Tullahoma  back 
beyond  the  Tennessee.  Thomas  began  the 
movement.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28tfa 
Colonel  Wilder,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted 
infantry,  started  from  Manchester  to  burn  Elk 
River  bridge  and  break  the  railroad  south  of 
Decherd,  in  the  rear  of  Tullahoma,  and  to  sup- 
port the  movement  Col.  J.  Beatty's  brigade 
marched  to  Hillsboro.  The  Elk  River  bndge 
was  found  too  strongly  guarded  to  warrant  an 
attack  and  Wilder  marched  for  Decherd,  which 
was  reached  at  8  p.m.  Wilder  burned  the 
depot  and  water-tank  and  had  destroyed  about 
300  yards  ot  the  railroad,  when  he  withdrew 
upon  the  approach  of  Confederate  infantry. 
Next  day  he  broke  up  the  Tracy  City  Railroad, 
and  then  dividing  his  force  advanced  toward 
Anderson  and  'Tantallon,  on  the  railroad  to 
Chattanooga.  Both  places  were  held  in  sudi 
force  that  he  made  no  attack  and  unitinc  his 
command  at  University  he  returned  to  Man- 
chester on  the  30th.  When  Wilder  moved  out 
pn  the  28th  Thomas  threw  two  divisions  in  the 
direction  of  Tullahoma  and  next  day  there  was 
a  general  movement  on  the  place  and  on  the 
ni^ht  of  the  30th  the  advance  was  within  two 
miles  of  it ;  the  three  corps  of  Thomas,  McCook 
and  Crittenden  closed  up,  and  Stanley's  cavalry 
had  come  over  from  Shelbyville  and  bivouacked 
at  Manchester.  The  concentration  was  ef- 
fected with  great  difficulty.  When  the 
campaign  opened  the  weather  was  fair  and 
the  roads  good,  but  on  the  second  day  a 
heavy  rain  set  in  which  condnued  during  the 
entire  movement  and  the  roads  became  almost 
impassable  for  artillery  and  the  trains,  making 
the  operations  exceedingly  slow.    On  the  29th 
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BniKS  was  reinforced  b^  GenentI  Budmer,  with 
4,000  men,  from  Knoxville.  and  he  proposed  to 
KJve  Rosecrans  battle  at  Tullahoma.  but  wllen 
his  communications  with  Chattanooga  were  so 
seriously  threatened,  he  concluded  to  withdraw, 
and  on  the  night  of  30  June  abandoned  Tulla- 
homa and  fell  back  beyond  Elk  Kiver.  Thomas 
advanced  on  the  morning  of  1  July  and  occu- 
pied Tullahoma,  and  Rosecrans  ordered  an 
nnmediate  pursuit,  but  Bragg  held  the  crossings 
of  Elk  River,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned  and 
Bragg  continued  his  retreat  over  the  Cumber- 
s  the  Tennessee  Rive 


ipaign 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war.  Rose- 
craus'  loss  was  84  kiUed,  473  wounded  and  13 
missing.  Brass's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
not  known.  Rosecrans  reports  that  he  left  in 
his  hands  1,634  prisoners  and  11  guns.  Con- 
sult 'Official  Records>  (VoL  XXIIi) ;  Van 
Home,  'History  of  the  Army  of  the  Ciwnbei^ 
land'  (Vol.  I)  ;  The  Century  Company's  'Bat- 
Ucs  and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War*  (Vol.  111). 
K  A.  Cakuah. 
TULLOCH.  tiil'dk,  John,  Scottish  educator 
and  ecclesiastical  writer:  b.  near  Tibbennuir, 
Perthshire,  I  June  1823;  d.  Torquay.  England, 
■  13  Feb.  1886.  After  study  at  Saint  Andrews 
he  became  assistant  minister  at  EXindee  (1844), 
and  principal  and  professor  of  theology  at  Saint 
Mary's  College.  Saint  Andrews,  in  I8S4.  He 
edited  Fraser  in  1879,  and  was  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  London,  in  1882.  A  broad  theo- 
loeian,  and  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Liberal 
(Thurch  party,  he  nevertheless  championed 
orthodoxy,  and  opposed  disestablishment.  In 
1872  he  lectured  in  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished "Leaders  of  the  Reformation*  (1859); 
'Enghsh  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders'  (1861)  ; 
'Beginning  Life'  (1862)  ;  'The  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Christ  of  Modern  Criticism'  ; 
'Lectures  on  Renan's  Ufe  of  Jesus'  (1864); 
'Theology  and  Greek  Philosophy  in  Englant' 


during  the  19th  Century'  (1885)  ;  and  several 
volumes  of  sermons.  He  gained  the  second 
Burnett  prize  of  i600  for  an  easav  'On  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,'  which  was  pnb- 
lished  under  the  title  'Theism:  The  Witness  of 
Reason  and  Nature  to  an  All-Wise  and  Be- 
neficent Creator'   (1855). 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS,  tiU'us  hSs-tnt-us, 
king  of  Rome  in  succession  to  Numa  Pompilius 
(672  B.c).  He  was  a  warlike  monarch,  in 
whose  reign  took  place  the  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii.  (See  Horatii).  He 
subdued  and  utterly  destroyed  Alba  by 
treacherj[.  He  likewise  conquered  the  Fidenates 
and  Sarbines.  His  death,  after  a  reign  of  33 
years,  is  ascribed  by  some  to  lightning,  by 
others  to  assassination  by  Ancus  Martius,  his 


TULSA,  Okta.,  the  county-seat  of  Tulsa 
County,  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  the 
heart  of  the  Mid-Continent  Field,  of  which  it  is 
the  financial,  commercial  and  transportation 
centre.  Tulsa  is  known  as  "The  Wonder  City» 
and  the  oil  capital  of  the  world,  there  being 
more  than  500  operating  oil  and  refining  com- 
panies located  in  the  dry.    A  survey  of  Tulsa 


diows  that  it  has  a  greatly  diversified  indos- 
trial  activiQ',  giving  employment  to  14.640  men, 
with  an  annual  pey-roll  in  exccaa  of  $20/)00,000v 
Tulsa  has  eight  lai^e  refineries,  a  nuiiibcr  of 
iron  worlcs,  boiler  works,  stove  works,  tool 
works,  madiine  shops,  glass  factory,  smelter 
and  approximately  150  small  and  Urge  indus- 
trial plants,  and  a  nnmher  of  wholesale  and 
jobbing  houses,  several  coal  compaaies,  13 
public  service  corporations.  The  citv  is  served 
by  the  Atchison,  Topdta  and  Santa  Fi,  the 
Midland  Valley,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  and  the  Frisco  railroads,  with  three 
local  systems  of  Street  railwavs.  Tulsa  has 
a  practically  unUniited  supply  of  natural 
gas,  of  Aea/p  fuel  oil  and  coal,  which  is 
being  mined  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
limits.  The  bank  clearings  in  Tulsa  for  1918 
were  S489,983,156,  the  clearings  being  the  lar- 
gest of  any  city  in  the  State.  Tulsa  1  ad,  under 
itie  call  of  the  oomptroller  of  the  currency  on 
4  March  1919,  on  deposit  in  the  10  loc^  banks 
$51,427,337  and  the  bank  clearings  for  the  dty 
average  $1,500,000  per  day.  The  building  per- 
mits for  Tulsa  since  1  Jan.  1917  are  $14,997,178 
die  permits  for  April  1919  being  in  excess  of 
$650,000  and  representtcp  permits  issued  for 
148  homes.  Tulsa  is  a  city  of  splendid  homes 
costing  from  $3,000  to  $150,000;  of  good  sub- 
stantia! business  houses  and  has  a  number  of 
eight-story,  10-story,  one  11-story  and  one  17- 
slory  office  building.  The  elevation  of  Tulsa  is 
750  feet  and  the  average  rainfall  36  inches 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  60°.  The  city 
has  a  fine  convention  hall,  seating  4,000  people; 
a  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  costing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars;  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building, 
costing  approximately  the  same  amount ;  a 
splendid  public  library;  a  modern  county  court- 
house; a  fine  municipal  building;  an  imposing 
government  post-office  building,  with  numerous 
club  buildings.  There  are  30  churdies;  475 
schoolrooms  built  largely  on  the  unit  system, 
with  a  high  school  costing  $550,000  and  $1,000,- 
000  was  recently  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
educational  facilities.  The  county  is  now 
spending  $2,(XW,000  for  permanent  hard  sur- 
faced roadways  under  a  recent  bond  issue. 
Stock-raising,  dairying  and  diversified  farming 
are  successfully  conducted  in  Tulsa  Coupty  and 
the  truck  grower  has  wonderful  opportunities 
presented  along  the  valley  lands  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  Tulsa  is  known  as  the  millionaire  dty, 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  having  one 
■  committee  of  50  men  with  every  member  of  it 
worth  more  than  $1,000,000  and  some  of  them 
worth  more  than  $10,000,000,  these  fortunes 
having  been  made  from  the  oil  industry  in  the 
Mid-Continent  Field,  The  dty  is  the  head- 
quarters for  oil  fidd  supplies  for  Kansas,  Texas 
and  Oklahotna  and  is  the  finandal  dealing  point 
for  the  great  oil  transactions  of  the  Mid-Con- 
tinent Field.  All  of  the  fraternal  organisations 
which  are  popular  in  the  Southwest  are  repre- 
sented; there  are  six  noon  day  liuich  clubs  of 
dvic  sodeties;  beautiful  parks,  paved  boule- 
varck  and  paved  streets,  stately  homes  and 
modem  business  establialnnenta.  In  the  late 
war  the  dty  gave  more  than  10.000  men  to  the 
war  and  war  work  throu^  three  volunteer 
military  units  and  through  the  draft  and  re- 
cruiting offices.  Tulsa  subscribed  for  the 
Liberty   Loans   as    follows:    ^rst.   ^fiSSJXX); 
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second  $6,450,000;  ditrd.  $4,(^,400;  fourth. 
$8.240360;  fifth,  $5,300,000.  There  aw  seven 
newspapers  and  penodicals  published  in  Tulsa. 
The  Tulsa  World  and  TuUa  Times  are  the 
morning  papers;  the  Tulsa  Democrat  and  the 
Tulsa  World  are  the  afternoon  papers.  The 
Tulsa  Spirit,  the  official  organ  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Allied  Interests  of  Tulsa,  is 
a  monthly  publication  with  a  national  circula- 
tion. The  dty  is  under  the  commission  form  of 
government,  having  a  mayor  and  four  commis- 
sioners. The  police  and  fire  departments  are 
efficient  and  well  organized,  being  provided  with 
every  modern  equipment  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.  From  a  population  of  1,390 
in  1900,  the  city  bad  grown  to  78,755  in  1918. 

TUMACACORI  MISSION  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT.  In  southern  Ariiona,  45  miles 
south  of  Tucson  on  the  Nogales  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  full  name  is 
Saint  Joseph  of  Tumacacori,  It  was  founded 
within  a  year  or  two  of  16^  by  Fathers 
Francisco  Kino  and  J.  M.  Salvatiertlz,  Jesuit 
missionaries  to  tUe  Indians.  The  buIldinK 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with 
basilica  was  built  of  adohe  bricks,  plastered 
with  cement  and  c<ved  with  burnt  brick.  The 
rooi  was  flat  and  covered  vnth  tiles.  The 
basilica  remains.  It  was  near  the  old  presidio 
of  Tubac  in  a  rich  valley  and  was  at  'ne  time 
an  important  centre.  This  mission  and  10  acres 
surronndinft  it  were  donated  to  the  government 
in   1918  and  made  into  a  national  monument 

TUMAL,  the  name  given  by  the  Avars  to 
the  Kasikumuks   (q.v.). 

TUMBREL.     See  Ducking-stool. 

TUMERIC  PAPER.    See  Test-papbrs. 

TUMOR  <Lat.  tumor,  from  lumeo,  to 
swell).  Terms  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense  are  new  growth,  neoplasnu  malignant 
disease.  A  neoplasm  or  tumor  in  tne  narrower 
sense  is  a  new  formation  of  tissue,  apparently 
arising  and  developing  independently,  atypic^ 
in  structure,  inserted  uselessly  into  the  body, 
(tossessing  no  function  of  service  to  the  organ- 
ism and  showing  no  typical  termination  to  its 
growth.     (Ziegier). 

The  frequency  with  which  tumors  occur,  the 
resistlessness  with  which  many  of  them  carry 
-their  victims  on  to  a  painful  death  and  our 
i^orance  in  regard  to  their  true  nature  com- 
bine to  render  their  study  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  departments  of  pa- 
thology. In  spile  of  the  enqrmous  amount  of 
research  which  has  been  devoted  to  this  field 
we  mnst  admit  that  though  the  histoijeneHs 
or  structure  of  tumors  is  now  fairly  well  tmder- 
stood.  their  pathoqenesii  or  underlying  prio- 
dple  of  causation  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 
We  have  learned  that  the  ultimate  cells  and 
tissues  which  make  up  the  substance  of  these 
new  growths  are  the  satr.e  in  type  as  those  nor- 
mally occurring  in  the  body,  and  that  each 
structural  element  of  the  tumor  is  derived  from 
a  pre-existing  element  of  similar  nature,  but 
what  was  the  force  or  stimulus  which  enabled 
these  cells  to  break  the  laws  of  inter-relation- 
ship which  ensure  the  normal  development  and 
function  of  each  Dart  of  the  body  is  still  tm- 
known.      See    Cell  ;    Developiisnt    Hypothb- 

StS;    HEREDnv;    HiBTiUOGY. 

It  is  this  tendency  to  assume  an  independ- 
ence of  existence  and  to  flourish  in  oi^Kisition 


to  the  phyaological  restraints  to  which  normal 
ccHs  are  subject  in  their  growth  and  function 
that  characterizes  tumors  and  forms  the  chief 
point  of  difference  between  ihem  and  certain 
inflammatory  and  other  tissue  proliferations. 
Jn  short,  a  tumor  is  an  overgrowth  of  tissues 
beginning  locally,  but  freauently.  by  various 
methods  of  extension,  invading  near  or  remote 
regions,  which  is  never  of  use  to  the  body  and 
frequently  is  directly  hostije  to  it.  The  lower 
ammals,  particularly  mammals,  are  subject  to 
the  same  aberrandes  of  cell  growth,  and  tumors 
comparable  to  those  occurring  in  man  are  ob- 
served in  all  the  vertebrates.  Plants  also  ex. 
hibit  analogous  formations.  See  Vctehinary 
MEOiaNs. 

General  Characters  of  Tnmora.— As  hai 
been  indicated,  the  integral  structural  units  of 
tumors  may  always  be  traced  back  to  normal 
types,  and  each  class  of  new  Rrowths  takes 
origin  from  corresponding  normal  tissues,  Thus 
epithelial  tumors  spring  from  epithelial  tissues, 
connective  tumors  from  connective  tissues,  etc. 
Viewed  as  a  whole  a  tumor  is  a  true  parasite, 
since  it  leads  an  independent  existence,  deriv- 
ing nourishment  from  its  host  without  in  any 
way  contributing  to  the  latter's  welfare.  The 
processes  of  growth,  nutrition  and  cellular  re- 
production go  on  in  tumors  much  as  in  normal 
tissues  and  they  are  provided  with  a  connective 
tissue  framework,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels 
and  nerves  to  provide  for  their  vital  needs.  In- 
terference with  nutrition  or  other  causes,  lead 
to  degenerative  changes  and  necrosis,  and  in- 
flammation, dcatriiation,  ulceration,  etc.,  take 
place  in  their  customary  manner.  A  tumor  may 
continue  to  increase  indefinitely  in  size,  or  it 
may  in  some  instances  become  quiescent  in 
growth  and  remain  without  change  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  of  time.  The  growth  of 
the  tumor  goes  on  independently  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  often  is  at  its  expense;  thus  a 
lipoma  or  fatly  tumor  may  continue  to  extend 
in  size  even  after  the  body's  reserve  of  fat  has 
become  exhausted.  Growth  is  effected  by  three 
different  means:  (1)  By  central  or  expansile 
growth  due  lo  increase  of  elements  within  the 
tumor,  so  that  the  surrounding  tissues  are 
pushed  aside.  This  has  been  likened  to  the 
increase  in  size  produced  by  inflating  a  rubber 
balloon.  (2)  By  infiltration,  that  is,  the  outly- 
ing portions  of  the  tumor  push  their  way  into 
the  surrounding  tissues  as  do  the  roots  of  a 
growing  plant.  (3)  By  metastasis.  The  im- 
portance of  this  method  of  growth  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  represents  the  means  of  dissemina- 
tion by  which  remote  parts  of  the  body  may  be 
Invaded.  The  blood  or  lympb  vessels  are 
broken  into  and  bits  of  tumor  tissue  travel  to  a 
fcreater  or  less  distance  till  they  lodge  in  some 
tJGsne  or  organ  and  form  initial  foci  of  second- 
ary or  daughter  tumors.  In  carcinoma  the  ad- 
jwning  lymphatic  glands  throi^fh  their  close 
connection  with  the  lymph  current  are  usually 
the  first  structures  to  be  secondarily  invaded. 
From  a  clinical  standpoint  it  is  usual  to  divide 
tumors  into  two  great  classes:  (1)  Malignant; 
(2)  non -malignant.  There  is  also  a  small  group 
of  neoplasms  which  stand  between  these  two 
and  are  soioeiimes  malignant  and  sometimes 
behave  like  benip;n  growths.  The  malignant 
tumors  (or  what  in  popular  parlance  are  called 
'cancers")  embrace  the  carcinomata  and  sar- 
comata and  possess  certain  invariable  character-i 
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istics;  (1)  Their  c;Towth  is  by  infiltration  and 
destruction  o£  the  surrounding  tissues;  (2)  they 
form    secondary    growths    by    metastasis ;    (3)_ 


eral  disturbance  of  health  known  as  cachexia. 
By  this  is  meant  a  condition  of  defective  nutri- 
tion due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  demands  on 
the  body  made  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor, 
to  its  interference  with  digestion  or  food  ab- 
sorption if  situated  in  certain  puts  as  the 
cegopbagus  or  stomach,  to  the  loss  of  albtuni- 
nous  material  ihroagh  the  constant  disctaarge 
from  ulcerating  areas,  to  the  absorption  of 
deleterious  substances  arisiag  from  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  tumor,  to  hemorrhage,  to  the 
pain  and  resultinR  loss  of  sleep,  anxiety,  etc. 
It  is  possible  that  the  tumor  itself  produces  a 
poison  which  contributes  in  producinx  cadieziL 
but  portions  of  human  caranomata  introduced 
into  the  tissues  of  experiment  animals  if  free 
from  bacterial  contamination  do  not  appear  to 
exert  any  toxic  effects. 

The  benign  tumors,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
distinguishea  by  usually  bong  encapsulated  so 
that  tney  can  be  easily  extirpated  thioogh  the 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  form  metastases. 
They  are  dangerous  to  life  only  through  com- 
pression of  important  or^ns,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  position  may  in  this  way 
give  rise  to  most  serious  conditions.  Many 
varieties  are  also  extremely  liable  to  become  the 
seat  of  malignant  degeneration. 

Theorim  of  Cauaation  and  tbt  OccKrrencc 
of  Tiunora. —  Comparatively  little  is  yet  known 
in  regard  to  the  actual  causes  of  tumor  fanna< 
tion.  Many  highly  iiwenious  theories  have  been 
elaborated,  but  plausible  as  they  may  seem  they 
are  mere  speculations  and  none  of  them  can  be 
said  to  be  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 
Cohnheim  in  1882  promulgated  a  doctrine  which 
has  many  adherents  and  affords  a  rational  ex- 
planation at  least  for  congenital  tumors  and 
for  many  benign  new  growths.  Briefly  stated, 
his  view  is  that  during  the  development  of  the 
embryo  (see  Embryology)  small  clusters  of 
cells  became  displaced  from  their  normal  sur- 
roundings and  form  little  islets  of  tissue  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  their  environment.  These 
cells  remain  alive,  but  lie  dormant  until  some 
stimulus  stirs  them  into  activity  and  they  then 
form  the  nucleus  for  tumor  formation.  Having 
once  started  to  proliferate  they  exhibit  the  in- 
tense vital  energy  of  embryonal  tissue  and  de- 
velop untrammeled  by  the  restraitrts  imposed 
upon  normal  cell  growth.  This  theory  has 
much  in  its  favor,  such  as  the  tendency  of  many 
tumors  to  develop  in  regions  wliich  correspond 
to  embryonal  foldings,  and  to  assume  embryonal 
types  of  structure,  but  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 


strongly  against  it.  A  somewhat  broader  and 
more  genera!  view  is  taken  by  Ribbert,  who  be- 
lieves that  through  some  means^  perhaps  as  the 
result  of  injuries  or  inflammation,  numbers  of 
healthy  celts  become  cut  off  by  tsinds  of  con- 
nective tissue  and  are  thus  isolated  from  the 
physiological  restraints  which  ordinarily  keep 
the  cellular  capacities  within  normal  bounds. 
As  a  result  of  this  liberty,  excessive  growth  and 
[lerverted  activity,  in  other  words,  tumor  forma- 
tion, occur.  Hansemann  denies  that  mere  segre- 
gation of  cell  groups  can  have  this  result  and 


for  the  greal  intensification  of  vitality 
necessary  bv  assumini;  a  change  in  the  individual 
cdU,  termed  ana^rtasia,  consisting  in  a  loss  of 
differentiation  and  increased  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent oristence.  According  to  this  writer  two 
factors,  aoaplasia  and  a  proliferative  stimulus, 
are  necessary  for  tumor  formation.  It  will  be 
teen  that  these  theories  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  it  is  probable  that  the  truth  lies  in  this 
direction  of  cytolo^col  research  and  that  as  we 

Sin  a  deeper  insight  into  the  physiology  of 
i  normal  cell  our  undemanding  of  these  cotti- 
plex  perversions  of  growth  will  be  correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  para- 
sitic origin  of  tumors,  particularly  of  carcinoma, 
atid  becteria,  ycasts  and  protoeoa  have  all  been 


parasites  has,  however,  been  able  to  withstand 
the  crucial  tests  of  cultivation  and  of  repro- 
duciiig  the  tumors  on  inoculation  into  animals, 
and  it  has  also  been  impossible  so  far  to  infect 
animals  of  one  species  with  tumor  tissue  de- 
rived from  another.  Belief  in  the  infectious 
nature  of  carcinoma  is  shared  by  very  few  ob^ 
servers  at  present,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
instances  in  which  carcinoma  has  occurred  m 
people  intimately  associated,  as  husband  and 
wife,  are  either  due  to  coincidence  or  to  direct 
transplantation  of  cancer  cells.  So-called  "can- 
cer bouses"  and  cancer  districts  are  described, 
but  stK;h  observations  are  too  fragmentary  and 
unreliable  lo  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  general- 
Climatic,  racial  and  geographical  features 
have  been  drawn  into  the  discussion  by  some 
authors,  as  well  as  matters  of  diet;  for  example, 
habitual  over-indulgence  in  meat.  In  coimec- 
tioM  with  this  latter  point  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  carcioomata  are  said  to  be  much  less 
frequent  in  herbivorous  dian  in  carnivorous 
animals.  On  the  other  hand  cardnoma  is  not 
uncommon  among  religious  sects  in  the  East 
that  arc  strict  vegetarians. 

Injuries,  both  acute,  such  as  blows  and  falls, 
atid  in  the  form  of  long-standing  irritation,  un- 
doubtedly have  some  connection  with  tumor 
formation.  Acute  trauma  is  most  often  asso- 
ciated with  tumors  of  the  connective  tissue 
group,  and  chronic  trauma  with  carcinoraata. 
Typical  examples  are  found  in  the  cases  in 
which  sarcoma  follows  bone  injuries,  and  car- 
cinoma of  the  lower  lip  is  apparently  produced 
by  the  constant  irritation  of  pipe  smoking  or  ot 
a  roughened  tooth.  Certain  occupations  which 
involve  chronic  irritation  of  the  skin  through 
chemicals,  such  as  tar  or  paraffin  products,  also  , 
seem  to  predispose  toward  tumor  formation. 
Too  mixrh  importance  must  not  be  attatjie^  to 
this  _  factor,  however,  tor  it  has  never  been 
possible  to  produce  tumors  in  animals  experi- 
mentally in  this  way,  and  in  the  cases  in  which 
new  growths  have  followcii  trauma  there 
was  probably  some  already  existing  predis- 
position. 

^fft*.~The  liability  to  different  sorts  of  tu- 
mors varies  very  considerably  with  different 
periods  of  life.  In  childhood  and  in  early 
adult  life  carcinomata  are  rarely  seen  and  o(  the 
malignant  tumors  sarcoma  predominates,  while 
the  reverse  is  (he  case  after  the  age  of  30.  To 
this  rule  there  are  many  exceptions,  however. 
When  young  people  do  acquire  cardnoma  the 
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dbcsse  is  ahrars  of  extnmely  vlnilent  type, 
iriureat  in  the  veiy  aged  its  develoiuDent  is 
dower  and  in  itarticular  the  foraution  of  me- 
tasases  is  mucb  leas  extensive. 

Sex. —  Csrdnoma  is  nuich  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men  ana  tbe  organs  of  ivedilco- 
tion  also  differ  in  the  sexes.  In  men  the  tongtu, 
lips  and  stomach  are  oftenest  attacked,  while 
in  womet)  the  disease  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  the  breast  or  uterus. 

HereiHty. —  The  tendency  of  modem  patbol- 
Qgists  is  to  ascribe  less  and  less  importance 
to  heredity  as  a  cause  of  tumor  formation. 
Statistics  are  particularly  misleading  in  this  re- 
gard and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
a  considerable  proportibn  of  cancer  cases  more 
or  less  remote  members  of  the  same  family  have 
been  similarly  affected,  a  like  inquiry  into  the 
antecedents  of  healthy  persons  would  show  ap- 
proximately similar  results.  A  celebrated  case 
is  that  of  Napoleon  I— who,  as  welt  as  Ms 
father  and  two  sisters,  died  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach.  Carcinoma  is  a  common  disease  and, 
therefore,  appears  frequenllv  Jn  the  same  fam- 
ily; sarcoma  is  rare  and  so  das  less  appearance 
of  hereditary  transmission. 

Increase  of  Malignant  Disease. —  The  sta- 
tistics of  recent  years  show  that  throughout  the 
world,  but  particularly  in  England,  there  seems 
to  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  occurrence  of 
carcinoma.  Roswell  Park  says  that  if  the  ratio 
of  increase  in  the  number  of  cancer  deaths  in 
New  York  State  continues  unchanged  for  the 
next  10  years  the  mortality  froiti  this  cause  will 
be  greater  than  that  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever  combined.  Theie 
figures  carinot  be  accepted  without  some  reser- 
vation, however,  for  undoubtedly  the  diagnosis 
is  now  made  in  cases  that  were  formerly  un- 
classified, autopsies  are  more  frequent  and  the 
causes  of  death  are  more  definitely  indicated 
in  death  certificates.  Also  through  municipal 
sanitation,  improved  methods  of  medical  treat- 
ment, more  widespread  dissemination  of  the 
laws  of  hygiene,  etc.,  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple now  hve  to  reacli  the  age  when  carcinoma 
IS  frequent.  The  increase  seems  to  affect  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  upper  ranks,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tuberculosis  which  spreads  most  su:- 
tively  among  the  proletariaL 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  probably 
no  one  cause  underlies  the  formation  of  all 
types  of  tumors,  but  that  possibly  widely  differ- 
ing factors  may  be  concerned  in  the  production 
of  the  different  varieties. 

Clasoification  of  Tumors, — Until  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  tumors  becomes  more 
exact,  a  satisfactory  classification  is  impossible. 
The  so-called  histogenetic  classification  based 
on  embryological  data  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions, as  well  as  various  other  systems  pro- 
posed. The  following  taile  is  taken  from 
Delaaeld  and  Pruddcn's  'Handbook  of  PaOic- 
logical  Anatomy  and  Histology.' 

Connective-Tissue   Type, 
Hirmai  Tittut.  Tumors. 
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Nerve-Tissue  Type  —  Nevrotitoto. 
Fotaihr-TissMe  Type — AngiofmUa. 
tltnud  Tittiu.  Tmmt. 
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To  diese  may  be  added  the  following  two 
groups: 

Teratomata  and  Cystomala. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  designation  for 
each  form  is  derived  by  adding  the  suf&x  -oma 
to  the  technical  name  of  the  corresponding  tis- 
sue type,  and  for  mixed  tumors  compound 
names  are  formed,  as  adeno-carcinoma,  myxo- 


the  cotutective  tissue  group,  composed  of  cells, 
embryonal  in  type,  which  are  disproponionally 
numerous  in  comparison  to  the  basement  sub- 
stance, so  that  the  tumor  as  a  whole  is  usually 
soft  and  pulpy  in  contradistinction  to  the  stony 
hardness  of  carcinomata.  They  are  character- 
ized by  extreme  vascularity,  tne  new  formed 
vessels  often  beine  mere  channels  between  the 
tumor  cells,  and  the  tendency  to  form  metas- 
tases by  means  of  the  blood  current  rAlher  than 
the  lymphatics.  Their  cells  may  be  of  many 
varieties  and  the  following  chief  types  are 
recogniied ;  ( 1 )  Large  and  small  spindle 
celled;  (2)  large  and  small  round  cellea;  (3) 
giant  celled;  (4)  melano  sarcomata,  which  con- 
tain pigment,  frequently  arise  from  pigmented 
moles  and  are  extremely  malignant  &&xed 
tumors,  such  as  osteo-sarcomata,  angio-sarco- 
mata,  etc,  frequently  occur.  Sarcomata  may 
arise  from  bone,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
breast,  the  laduey,  uterus  and  lymph  glands. 
They  grow  rapid^,  owing  to  dieir  vascular 
Etmcture,  are  prone  to  necrotic  changes  and  if 
situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body  break  down 
and  ulcerate.  Sarcoma  is  not  common,  is  A 
disease  of  early  life,  rarely  appearing  after  the 
age  of  40,  and  frequently  is  a  sequel  of  injury 
or  inflammation.  In  many  respects  sarcoma 
behaves  like  a  growth  due  to  some  parasitic 
infection. 

Carcinoma. —  Cardnomata,  or  cancer  in  the 
true  sense,  are  tumors  composed  of  a  more  or 
less  dense  connective  tissue  framework,  hold- 
ing in  its  meshes  epithelial  cells.  These  exhibit 
much  diversity  of  type  and  arrangement,  so  that 
several  classes  are  recognized.  (1)  Epitheli- 
oma. This  is  the  form  which  commonly  occurs 
on  the  skin  at  the  mueo-cutaneous  junctions, 
such  as  the  lips,  about  the  nose  and  eye,  and  on 
the  mucotis  membranes  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium,  as  the  mouth,  oesophagus  and  cer- 
vix of  the  uterus.  On  the  face  a  slowly  grow- 
ing form  known  as  Jacob's  or  rodent  ulcers  is 
sometimes  seen  whicn  may  last  for  years  and  is 
rarely  fatal.  On  the  skin  or  lip  epithelioma  he- 
gins  as  a  warty  protuberance  which  sc»n  ulcer- 
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ates  and  gradtnilly  extmds  in  size  until  a  sore 

with  hard  irregular  base  and  edges,  and  foul 
bloody  discharge,  is  formed,  (2)  Cylindrical 
celled  earcinomata.  These  occur  in  the  stomach, 
intestines  and  uterus.  (3)  Carcinoma  simplex. 
This  displays  great  irregularity  in  the  snape 
of  its  cells  and  is  the  commonest  fonn  allack> 
ing  the  internal  organs.  If  the  connective  tis- 
sue is  in  excess,  the  dense,  hard  scirrhns  car- 
cinoma results;  whereas  if  ibe  cellular  elements 
preponderate,  the  tumor  is  termed  a  meduilory 
cancer  or  carcinoma  motle. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  tumors  of  the 
female  breast  are  earcinomata.  The  disease  is 
rare  before  the  age  of  35,  is  most  comioon  be- 
tween 45  and  55  and  in  women  who  have  borne 
children.  The  negro  race  is  much  less  siucep- 
lible.  It  begins  as  a  hard  nodular  mass  not 
painful  to  pressure,  whi<±  soon  becomes  firmly 
fixed  to  the  tissues  and  causes  retracticKi  of  the 
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nodules.  In  neglected  cases  the  skin  over  the 
tumor  ulcerates  and  there  is  a  foul  discharge. 
The  arm  becomes  swollen  and  useless,  and  ^un 
of  neuralgic  nature  is  usually  present.  The 
bones,  liver,  pleura  and  brain  are  often  at- 
tacked secondarily. 

Carcinoma  is  usually  disseminated  by  the 
lymph  stream  and  promptly  invades  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  According  to  Birch-Hirschfetd 
the  following  are  in  order  of  frequency  the 
organs  most  often  primarily  attacked:  Uterus, 
external  skin,  female  breast,  stomach,  rectum, 
cesophagus,  ovary,  testicle,  external  genitals, 
prostate  and  bladder,  pancreas,  kidney,  intes- 
tine, bile  ducts,  liver,  bronchi.  It  is  a  disease 
of  mature  life  and  is  not  often  seen  before  the 
age  of  30. 

Intermediate  Totaora.—  AiUnoma. —  Ade- 
nomata correspond  in  general  structure  to  nor- 
mal glands,  but  either  do  not  secrete  or  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  secretion  through  the 
gland  ducts.  They  grow  slowly,  but  may  reach 
a  targe  siie,  particularly  if  distended  by  accu- 
mulated secretion.  In  this  case  tliey  are  termed 
cyst-adenomata,  and  the  oftentimes  huge  ovar- 
ian cysts  belong  to  this  class.  Many  goitres 
(q.v.)  are  adenomatous  tumors.  AdencxQata 
are  in  themselves  benign,  but  are  prone  to  take 
on  carcinomatous  tendencies  and  then  become 
very  malignant.  They  occur  in  the  breast,  tie 
ovary,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  kidney,  salivary 
glands,  stomach,  intestines  and  uterus. 

Endatkelioma.—  Thii  tumor  springs  from 
(he  ceils  lining  the  blood  vessels  ana  lymph 
spaces  and  has  much  in  commofi  with  boui  Uie 
earcinomata  and  sarcomata.  Ejidotheliomata 
differ  greatly  in  their  virulence,  but  at  times 
behave  much  as  do  sarcomata.  They  occur  in 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum,  the  salivary  and  lymph  glands 
Growths  of  the  parotid  gland  are  frequently  of 
this  type. 

Benign  TnmorB. —  Fihroma. — This  is  a 
growth  composed  of  bundles  of  fibrillar  con- 
nective tissue.  Two  main  types,  the  hard  and 
the  soft,  occur.  Fibromata  frefjuently  appear 
in  young  adults  and  may  arise  in  any  pari  of 
the  body  containing  connective  tissue.  They 
are  often  seen  in  the  skin,  mucous  men>branes, 
the  breast,  in  fibrous  membranes,  nerves  and 
the  gums,  and  are  often  associaled  with  other 
forms  of  tissues  in  complex  tumors.    They  are 
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some  nasal  polypi  are  fibroniata.  One  form 
not  infrequent  in  women  arises  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  gives  rise  to  severe  attacks 
of  pain  and  is  called  painful  subcutaneous  tu- 
bercle. Keloid  is  a  form  occurring  in  scars, 
which  is  most  common  in  negroes  and  is  very 
hard  to  eradicate. 

Myxoma. —  This  tumor  is  made  up  of  tissue 
embryonic  in  ^e  and  called  mucous  tissue. 
Myxomata  are  soft  and  elastic,  grow  slowly  and 
are  usually  considered  benign,  though  they  have 
a  tendency  to  recur  and  sometimes  undergo 
sarccmatous  change.  They  frequently  occur  as 
polypi  (see  Polypus)  in  the  nose,  where  they 
^ve  rise  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  are  also  found 
in  glands  such  as  the  parotid  and  breasL  the 
subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues  ana  the 
sheath  of  nerves.  Myxomatous  tissue  is  often 
found  in  mixed  tumors. 

Lipoma. —  Fatty  tumors  are  among  the  com- 
moner growths  and  are  composed  of  lobules 
of  fat  held  in  a  stroma  of  connective  tissue. 
They  are  most  often  seen  in  middle  life,  and  the 
skin  of  the  back  or  shoulders  is  a  favorite  site. 
They  may  be  multiple  and  sometitnes  occur  as 
diffuse  fatty  enlargements  about  the  neck.  The 
yellowish  patches  often  seen  about  the  eyelids 
m  old  persons  are  a  form  of  lipoma  called 
Xanlhonia. 

Osteoma.—  Osteomata  are  cotnposed  of  bone 
and  usually  originate  in  bone,  periosteum  or 
cartilage,  though  they  may  spring  from  other 
types  of  connective  tissue.  They  grow  slowly, 
are  benign  and  are  often  multiple.  A  special 
form  known  as  odontoma  or  dentigerous  cyst 
develops  from  the  germ  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

Chondroma.—  TTiis  is  most  often  met  with  in 
the  young  and  is  composed  of  hyaline  and  fibro- 
cartilagc.  Chondromata  may  form  from  the 
long  bones,  the  pelvis,  cartilage  or  in  glands  like 
the  parotid  and  testicle.  In  the  latter  situations 
they  are  especially  apt  to  become  sarcomatoas. 
Chondroma  is  frequently  preceded  by  rickets  in 
infancy.  The  so-called  •"jmnl-mice"  or  floating 
cartilages  in  joints  are  often  pedunculated  or 
broken  off  chondromata. 

Glioma. —  Gliamata  are  tumors  developing 
from  the  neuralgia  or  sumorting  tissue  of  tiie 
central  nervous  system.  They  are  found  in  the 
brain,  spinal  cord  and  cranial  nerves.  Some 
forms,  particularly  those  occurring  in  the  retina 
during  childhood,  are  closely  allied  to  the  sar- 
comata, and  owing  to  its  situation  glioma  is 
always  a  source  of  danger. 

Myoma. —  Two  varieties  of  myotnata  arc 
recognized;  (1)  Leiomyoma,  composed  of  un- 
striped  muscle  cells  and  more  or  less  fibrous 
tissue ;  (2)  rhabdomyoma,  which  is  rare,  and 
contains  Striped  muscle  cells  and  spindle  cells. 
Growths  of  the  first  class  are  found  in  the 
resophagus,  stomach  and  intestine,  the  skin. 
bladder  and  ovary.  They  are  commonest,  how- 
ever, in  the  uterus  and  its  male  analogue,  tlie 
froslate  gland.  In  the  former  situation  they 
3rm  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids  which  often 
attain  large  size  and  may  menace  health  through 
hemorrhage  or  pressure  on  adjoining  struc- 
tures. The  prostatic  enlargement  of  old  age  is 
d|ie  to  leiomyoma  of  the  gland.  Myomata  are 
tumors  of  later  life. 

Neuroma.—  Tumors  composed  of  nerve  tis- 
sue or  true  neuromata  are  rare,  arise  in  middle 


life  and  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  severe 
pain  or  paralyNS.  False  neuromata  are  tumors 
developing  in  the  connective  tisaue  sheaths  of 
ihe  nerves  and  may  be  fibromata,  myxoraata.  etc. 
Traoinatic  neuromata  are  frequfntly  the  cause 
of  the  ^inful  stump  followiitg  amputations. 

Angioma. — Angiomata  are  of  two  sorts;  (1) 
HaemanKiopia,  consisting  of  dilated  blood'ves- 
sels.  and  (2)  lymphangioma,  composed  of  di- 
lated lymph -vessels.  The  first  type  is  subdivided 
into  (a)  capillary  bar mangiomata  and  (i)  cav- 
ertious  angiomata.  Capillary  angiomata  or  nevi 
fonn  the  so-called  mother's  marks,  port  wine 
stains  or  strawberry  marks  with  which  infants 
sometimes  come  into  the  world.  These  are 
patches  of  distended  cutaneous  capillaries  or 
venules,  and  if  small  can  be  obliterated  by 
electrolysis.  Larger  ones  are  treated  by  ex- 
cision. Cavernous  angiomata  are  made  up  of 
large  vessels  and  if  on  the  surface  of  (he  body 
may  form  swellings  of  considerable  size. 
Lymphaugiomata  are  usually  congenital,  but 
may  be  acquired  and  vary  in  size  as  do  the 
hxmangiomata.  With  both  classes  of  angioma 
there  is  danger  of  rupture  and  seiious  hemor- 
rhage or  escape  of  lymph. 

Cyslomata, —  These  are  benign  tumors  filled 
with  fluid  the  result  ot  the  activity  of  the  cells 
lining  the  cyst  wall,  which  is  the  real  new 
growth.  Many  forms  of  cystomata  belong  to 
the  adenomata;  others  occurring  about  the  neck 
are  the  result  of  faulh-  closure  of  embryonic 

gjenings  and  are  called  branchio-gcnetic  cysts, 
ysts  due  merely  to  accumulation  of  secretion 
through  stoppage  ot  the  duct  of  a  gland,  as 
the  sebaceous  cysts  of  (he  skin  ("wens"},  or 
resulting  from  parasitic  infection  as  the  hydatid 
echinococcus  cysts  (see  Hydatid),  are  not 
grouped  with  true  tumors. 

?"CT-o((imoM.— These  are  tissue  formations  of 
embryonic  origin  which  frequently  exhibit  great 
complexity  of  composition  and  contain  such  di- 
verse structures  as  bone,  teeth,  skin,  hair,  car- 
tilage, muscle,  glands,  etc.     Cysts  of  this  sort 


1  the  ovary  and  regions  where 
developing  embryo  come  in  contact,  as  at  the 
orbital  angles,  the  neck  and  the  base  of  the 
.spine.  Theoretically,  leratomata  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  maltonnations  rather  than  with 
the  tumors.    See  Tebatblogy. 

The  Dtftenosia  of  Tumors.— In  dealing  with 
conditions  likely  to  lead  to  results  of  such  grav- 
ity as  are  involved  in  tumor  formation,  prompt 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  case  is  of  the 
Utmost  importance.  If  taken  at  a  sufficiently 
early  stage  both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  can  be 
cured  by  operation  and  impending  danger  from 
baiien  growths  be  recognized  and  averted, 
SwcTlings  and  ulcerations  about  the  face  and 
especially  the  lips  and  tongue  which  do  not 
pramiMly  disappear  are,  in  older  people,  most 
SUSpidotH.  The  formation  of  hard  masses  in 
the  Eenule  breast  should  also  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  physician  as  soon  as  noticed, 
and  exoesiive  menurual  flow  or  hemorrhage  be- 
tween Ihe  periods  in  younger  women  suggest 
the  possible  existence  of  uterine  fibro-myomata, 
A  bloody  or  malodorous  discharge  subsequent 
to  the  menopaose  is  very  likely  to  be  due  to 
cardnoma  of  the  uterus.  Dy^psia  in  older 
people  together  with  toss  of  wei^t  point  to- 
ward malignatit  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  in- 
definite abdominal  pain,  emaciation,   obstinate 


constipation  or  altematii^  diarrhoea  and  con- 
stipation, espedally  if  there  be  blood  in  the 
stools,  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  new  growth 
of  the  intestine.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  delay  is  fraught  with  the  great- 
est danger  and  may  make  cure  impossible  or 
add  immeasurably  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
operation.  In  doubtful  cases  where  tumors  are 
accessible  it  is  the  custom  of  surgeons  to  exdse 
small  bits  of  tissue  and  submit  them  to  micro- 
scopic examination  to  determine  their  nature. 
In  obscure  abdominal  disorders  an  exploratory 
laparotomy  may  be  the  only  means  of  estab- 
lishing the  diamiosis.  The  procedure  itself  is 
as  free  from  danger  as  any  surf^cal  manipula- 
tion requiring  a  general  anxsihetic  can  be,  and 
if  malignant  disease  is  present  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it  and  save  the  patient  from 
the  miserable  death  which  ie  otherwise  in- 
evitable. 

The  Treatment  of  Tumors.—  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  for  most  tumors  the  proper 
treatment  lies  in  iheir  removal  when  feasible  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Modern  surgery 
has  made  possible  operations  which  formerly 
were  unheard  of  and  the  chances  of  the  patient 
afBicted  with  malignant  disease  are  constantly 
improving.  The  older  surgeons  operated  to 
prolong  hfe  or  to  make  existence  more  bearable 
till  death  came  as  a  relief:  the  surgeon  of  to- 
day operates  to  cure.  Large  poruons  of  the 
stomach  are  frequently  exdsed  for  carcinoma, 
and  many  cures  are  reported.  Intestinal  resec- 
tion makes  the  extirpation  of  new  growths  in 
this  region  possible,  while  the  technique  of 
uterine  operations  has  been  developed  to  such 
a  degree  that  fibromyomaca  can  be  removed 
with  comparatively  little  risk,  and  even  card- 
noma in  this  situation  has  Idst  some  of  its 
terrors.  Malignant  tumors  of  the  breast  are 
permanently  cured  in  from  40  to  SO  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  the  success  being  due  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  modern  operators  remove  the 
tissues  under  the  breast  and  the  enlarged 
glands  in  the  axilla,  and  statistics  are  showing 
constant  improvement  in  the  operative  results 
in  all  forms  of  malignant  disease.    See  SuRcUY. 

Various  other  plans  of  treatment  are  em- 
ployed to  some  extent.  Inoperable  sarcomata 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  injections  of  bac- 
terial toxins,  and  in  the  use  of  various  forms 
of  light-rays  from  the  violet  end  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  X-rays  and  in  the  emanations  from 
radio-active  substances  we  have  promising 
adjuncts  to  surgery.     See  pHOTOTHEnArif ;  Ra- 

Caustics  are  rarely  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  malignant  tumors  and  their  application  is  al- 
ways painful  and  leaves  disfiguring  scars.  Char- 
latans of  various  types  diagnose  all  sorts  of 
conditions  as  cancers  and  proceed  to  cure  them 
with  great  fclal-  when  actual  malignant  growths 
are  encountered  by  them  the  time  lost  in  this 
way  before  the  necessity  for  proper  advice  is 
realized  usually  costs  the  patient's  life. 

BibliographT.— Bainbridge,  W.  S..  'The 
Cancer  Problem>  (New  Yoii  1914) ;  Brewer, 
G.  E.,  'Textbook  of  Surgery'  (3d  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia 1915) ;  Delafield  and  Prudden,  'A  Hand- 
book of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology* (lOlh  ed,,  New  York  \9U),  which  con- 
tains a  full  bibliographv  1  Bland-Sutton,  John, 
•Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant'  (4tb  ed., 
Chicago  1006) ;  Hertiler,  A.  E.,  'Treatise  ob 
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Tmnors>  (Philadelphia  1912) ;  Scndder.  C.  L-. 
<Tumor3  of  ihe  Jaws'  (ib.  1912)  ;  Virchow, 
Rudolf  'Die  krankfaaften  Geschwiilste'  (Ber- 
lin 1900)  ;  Von  Bergmann  and  Bull,  'A  System 
of  Practical  Surgery>  (New  York  1904) ;  Till- 


Tumor»>  (New  York  1914). 

TUMULUS,  an  ancient  artificial  mound, 
often  of  large  size,  raised  uaualhr  over  the 
tomb  of  some  prominent  penon.  The  custom 
appears  to  have  been  universal  in  the  early  his~ 
toric  period.  As  it  required  the  use  only  of 
earth,  and  of  rude  stones  far  a  sepuloiral 
chamber,  it  was  the  only  feasible  method  by 
which  races  in  a  low  state  of  development  could 
commemorate  their  dead,  the  tumutus  was  con- 
tinued after  architecture  had  made  some  prog- 
ress. In  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  where 
targe  numbers  of  dead  were  heaped  together, 
and  it  was  desired  to  honor  them  all,  the  tumu- 
lus was  the  onlv  monument  that  could  be  con- 
veniently provided.  The  vast  grave  at  Salis- 
bury^  N.  C.,  in  which  thousands  of  Union  dead 
are  interred,  is  a  tumulus  as  much  as  any  of 
the  great  burial  mounds  of  the  andents. 
Similar  constructions  are  even  now  being  heaped 
on  modern  battlefields. 

The  Bible  and  Homer  give  examples  of 
tumuli.  They  are  found  in  North  America, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  are  not  in  all  instances  burial  mounds. 
The  Bible,  in  Genesis,  xxxi  44-55,  relates  the 
erection  of  a  'heap,*  or  tumulus,  as  evidence 
of  an  agreement  as  To  boundary  between  Laban 
and  Jacob.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
mouD(h  were  ancient  forts.  That  at  Silbury 
Hill,  Wltshire,  England,  170  feet  high,  may  not 
have  been  a  sepuldre,  and  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican mounds  were  sacrificial,  and  others  may 
have  been  places  of  defense.  Indeed  all  three 
uses  —  sepulchral,  sacrificial  and  defensive  — 
may  have  been  included  in  a  mound.  It  is  also 
certain  that  some  tumuli  are  simply  residential 
ruins,  the  crumbled  remains  of  adobe  dwellings, 
or,  in  Ac  desert  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
sand  heaps  rising  as  the  sole  memorials  of  van- 
ished  and    once  populous   cities.     See   Mega- 

UTHIC  MoNDMENTS;  MOUND-BUILDERS. 

TUMUT,  tii'miit,  Australia,  a  town  in  New 
South  Wales,  southwest  of  Sydney.  It  is  iu  a 
mountain  valley  1,050  feet  above  sea-level,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hillside  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Tumut,  from  which  the  town  takes  its 
name.  The  Tumut  does  not  dry  up  like  most 
Australian  rivers,  during  the  hot  weather,  but 
remains  at  continual  hi^  water  mark  owing  to 
the  melting  snows  of  the  neighboriag  moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of  which  is  Mount  Kosciusko, 
the  colminating  point  of  ike  entire  continent 
The  town  has  four  banks,  four  churches, 
schools  and  a  lecture  hall.     Fop,  about  1,200. 

TUN.  The  old  form  of  spelling  for  ton. 
It  is  still  used  to  some  extent  for  a  cask  or  vat 
of  liquor.    See  ToK. 

TUNA.    See  Tunny. 

TUNA,  a  cactus.    See  PaiCKLY  Peajl 

TUHBRIDGS  (tCn'brlj)  WELLS,  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  a  watering-place  and  maiket- 
town,  35  miles  southeast  of  London.  It  occu- 
pies detached  hills  with  iine  views  and  pictar- 


esque  (Urronndings.  At  the  end  tti  tlie  fiile 
parade,  the  *Pan tiles,*  arc  medicinal  springs, 
which  have  been  honored  by  royal  and  distin- 
guished patronage  since  the  17th  century.  The 
common  contains  170  acres.  The  principal 
buildings  are  a  church,  public  and  society  halls, 
convalescent  home  for  children,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, Nevtll's  dub  and  pumprpotn.  Tun- 
bridge  ware,  consisting  of  fancy  inlaid  woik 
or  mosaics,  is  sold  ejdensively.  The  original 
town  of  Tunbridee  (pop.  about  13,000),  a  wool- 
trade  centre,  is  tour  miles  to  the  nortL  Pop. 
of  Tunbridge  Wells  about  35,000. 

TUNDRA,  toon'dr»,  the  Russian  name  for 
the  extensive  tow-lying,  swampy  peat-mosses 
which  compose  a  considerable  part  of  the  great 
Siberian  plain  and  that  of  North  Russia.  From 
June  till  the  middle  of  August  the  tundras  are 
thawed  to  a  small  depth,  and  are  seen  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  among  whidi  there 
are  sprinkled  a  few  flowering  plants.  Many 
furred  animals,  along  widi  various  migratory 
birds,  resort  to  the  tundras  for  the  short  stmi- 
mer  season. 

TUNGSTEN  (Wolfram),  a  metalUc  ele- 
ment found  in  the  minerals  scheelite  (CaWO.), 
wolframite  f (FeMn)WO.],hiibnerite  (MnWO.) 
and  ferberiic  fFeWO.).  It  occurs  in.  veins 
and  in  placer  (q.v.)  deposits.  The  most  im- 
portant occurrence  is  the  placer  tungsten  of 
Burma.  Portugal  is  also  an  important  pro- 
ducer. In  the  United  States,  the  important  oc- 
currences arc  in  Bowlder  County,  Colo., 
San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.,  and  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  The"  pure  metal 
is  obtained  by  the  Goldschmitt  process  (see 
THEBurr),  that  is,  by  the  reduction  of  tungstic 
acid  by  aluminum  filings;  also  by  reduction  of 
the  oxide  by  heating  with  charcoal  in  an  ctec- 
trice  or  regenerative  cas  furnace.  It  is  malle- 
able and  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  Not 
acted  upon  easily  by  mineral  acids.  Atomic 
weight,  183.6;  symbol,  W;  spedfic  gravity,  16A. 
It  forms  a  number  of  compounds,  among  which 
are  the  chlorides  WCl^  WCU.  WCU,  WCU,  the 
oxide  WCk  a"d  the  acid  WO(OH)^  Tung- 
sten is  used  ejttensively  alloyed  with  other  met- 
als, as  iron  and  alimiintun,  to  which  it  imparts 
very  desirable  properties.  Tungsten  steel  is 
veiy  hard  and  tough,  highly  magnetic,  not  easily 
rusted  and  has  the  valuable  properties  of  self- 
hardening.  The  alloj'  of  tungsten  and  alumi- 
num known  as  partimum  is  very  light  and  tough 
and  is  used  Iar^et)|  in  automobile  construction. 
It  is  also  used  m  incandescent  lamp  filaments. 
See  MiNEKAL  Production  of  the  United 
States. 

TUNGUSES,  toon-^oo'sSz,  a  leading 
brand)  of  the  Mongol  division  of  the  MongoU 
Tatar  family,  small  in  numbers  but  extenfog 
over  a  vast  area  from  the  Padfic  in  the  west 
to  the  Yenisei  River  in  the  east.  The  race  is 
found  along  most  of  the  seaboard  from  Korea 
and  Kamchatka,  where  a  war  was  bdng  carried 
on  in  1904  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The 
Manchus,  who  conquered  China,  and  are  the 
rulers  of  that  empire,  are  of  Timgus  stock,  and 
from  the  same  source  came,  in  tlie  remoter  past, 

large  part  of    the  savage   and  hatf-savage 
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some  have  beer  converted  to  Christianity  and 
Buddhism.  Thdr  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
fiom  a  Chinese  word  si^f^ng  "people."  The 
Tunguses  on  the  higher  Pacific  Coast  are  called 
the  Lainuts,  or  "sea -people,"  and  those  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  Amur  and  Korea  are  called  by 
the  Rnssians  the  Tari.  The  Tunguses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Manchus,  are  estimated  at  about 
80.000  in  number,  of  whom  about  15/)00  are  in 
the  Amur  Basin,  and  tb«  others  in  Siberia.  See 
IdoHGouAN  Rac£i  Siberia;  Tungusic 

TUNGUSIC,  a  tangu^e  spoken  over  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  Asia,  by 
the  people  known  as  Tunguses,  Manchu  is  a 
dialect  of  this  language.  It  is  a  Mongol  tongue, 
□f  a  low  grade  of  development,  having  no 
verbs,  and  possessing  no  distinction  of  number 
and  person  in  the  predicative  words.  See 
Tunguses. 

TUNGUSKA.  rivers  of  Siberia.  The  three 
large  rivers  of  Irkutsk,  which  unite  to  form  the 
Yenisei  arc  known  as  the  Upper.  Middle  (or 
Stony)  and  Lower  Tunguska.  They  drain  an 
area  of  about  800,000  square  miles.  The  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Tunguska  are  each  rivers  about 
1,800  miles  long,  and  they  unite  at  Tunikhansk, 

E'list  south  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  upper 
ranch  drains  Lake  Baikal.  See  Sibcria, 
TUNIC,  an  ancient  form  of  garment  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  Greeks;  a  sort  of  short- 
sieeved  shirt.  Aataag  the  Romans  the  tunic 
was  an  under  garment  worn  by  both  sexes 
(under  the  toga  and  the  paiia),  and  was  fas- 
tened by  a  girdle  or  belt  aDout  the  waist.  The 
woman's  tunic  was  often  long  like  the  modern 
chemise.     Soldiers  often  wore  the  tunic  without 


an  article  of  ceremonial  dress,  as  the  purple 
bordered  laliclavus  of  senators.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  Middle  Ages  also  wore  a  tunic, 
mucii  like  a  skirt,  and  often  tied  at  the  waist 
The  term  is  also  used  ecclesiastically  to  denote 
a  dress  worn  by  the  subdeacon,  made  ori^nally 
of  linen,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  then  of  an 
inferior  silk,  and  narrower  than  the  dalmatic  of 
the  deacon,  with  shorter  and  tighter  sleeves. 

TUNICATA,  or  UROCHORDA,  a  clasff 
of  animals  of  the  phylum  Ckordata  (q.v.), 
commonly  represented  by  the  Ascidians  (q,v.) 
formerly  much  misunderstood.  Since  Kowa- 
lewsl^s  description  in  1866  of  the  development 
of  an  ascidian.  it  has  been  dear  that  these 
animals,  together  with  all  the  other  tunicates. 
must  be  associated  in  the  zoological  system 
with  Amphioxus  and  the  true  vertebrates. 
Most  tunicates  pass  through  a  free-swimming, 
tadpole-like,  laival  stage  (and  a  few  remain 
permanently  in  this  condition)  which  has  in 
the  tail  or  swimming  organ  a  notochord  and 
_  tubular    central    nervous    system,    both    of 


alimentary  canal  is  perforated  by  pores 
stigmatse  opening  to  the  exterior  and  serves  as 
a  respiratory  organ.  After  a  short  free-swim- 
ming period,  the  larva  attaches  itself  in  typical 
cases  and  the  tail  is  gradually  absorbed  with 
its  contained  organs,  so  that  both  notochord 
and  tubular  nerve  cord  disappear,  a  remnant 
of  the  latter  in  the  body  becoming  the  gang- 
lion of  the  adult.    The  Tunicata  comprise  three 
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orders:  The  Larvacea,  including  forms  of  small 
size  and  simple  structure,  which  retain  the  lar- 
val tail  throughout  life.  Appendicularia  is  an 
example  found  abundantly  among  the  surface 
fauna  of  our  coasts.  The  Tkoliacea,  including 
almost  exclusively  free  swimming  pelagic  forms 
which  have  no  tail  in  the  adult  and  seldom  a 
tailed  larvae.  They  form  compound  colonies 
and  exhibit  an  alternation  of  generations.  Salpa 
(q.v.)  is  an  example.  The  Ascidiacca,  includ- 
ing usually  fixed,  simple  or  compound  forms, 
with  usually  well-marked  larvx,  but  no  tail 
in  the  adult  state.  Motgula  cynthia,  Bollenia 
and  Amarcecium  are  common  genera  on  our 
coasts.  See  Asciman.  Consult  Herdmau, 
'Challenger  Reports,'  Vols.  VI  and  XIV,  Lon- 
don (1882  and  1886) ;  Verrill,  'Invertebrates  of 
Vineyard  Sound'    (Washington  1874), 

TUNING.  See  Reed,  Flue  and  SmMCSD 
Instruments,  Tempera  mbnt,  Toking  and 
voiciitg  op, 

TUNING-FORK  in  music,  a  piece  of  steel 
having  two  parallel  forks  or  prongs  of  equal 
dimensions,  constructed  and  tempered  so  as  to 

f've  a  definite  note  when  caused  to  vibrate, 
uning-forks  are  small  and  easilv  carried  in 
the  pocket.  They  may  be  sounded  by  striking 
against  any  convenient  solid  object  Large 
tuning-forks  are  used  for  lectures  on  acoustics, 
fixed  on  sounding-boxes,  and  caused  to  vibrate 
with  a  resined  h^r-slrutig  bow. 

TUNIS,  tfl'nis  (Afwkiya),  North  Africa 
one  of  the  dd  Barbary  States  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  formerly  tributary  to  Turkey, 
and  now  a  French  protectorate,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  Tripoli  and  on  the  west  by  Al- 
geria. It  extends  about  400  miles  from  north 
to  south,  150  miles  from  east  to  west  and  has 
an  area  of  38,450  square  miles.  The  coest  is 
indented  by  the  three  large  gulfs  of  Tunis. 
Kammamet  -  and  (jabes.  It  is  bordered  by  a 
low,  sandy  and  desert  region  in  the  east  and 
by  precipitous  mountains  in  the  north. .  The 
northern  part  of  the  country  is  a  plateau,  be- 
coming very  mountainous  in  the  extreme  north. 
The  southern  part  is  a  flat  steppe  region,  lying 
partly  belorw  sea-level,  and  containing  large 
tracts  of  salt  marsh.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Mejirda,  in  the  north.  The  northern  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  large  oak  forests,  and 
contain  very  fertile  valleys.  The  principal 
minerals  exploited  are  salt,  nitre  and  phos' 
phates,  iron,  lead  and  mercury.  Large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  sheep,  camels  and.  fine  horses 
are  raised.  Agriculture  is  less  develcqied, 
though  climate  and  soil  in  the  north  are  favor- 
able. There  is  some  vine  and  oil  culture,  and 
considerable  fisheries  ak)ng  the  coast,  but  the 
industries  are  not  important.  The  principal 
commercial  ports  are  Tunis-Goletta.  Susa  and 
Sfax.  The  chief  exports  are  vegetables,  oil, 
phosphates  and  mineral  ores,  esparto -grass, 
livestock  and  cattle  products,  sponges,  dyes  and 
fruits.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1916  was 
$23,750,000.  and  of  imports  $26,850,000.  The 
head  of  the  immediate  government  is  the  native 
bey,  who  rules  under  French  protection.  The 
capital  is  Tunis.  The  population  is  of  a  very 
mtxed  character,  containing:,  besides  the  Moors, 
traces  of  the  ancient  Numidian,  Phoenician  ana 
Roman  elements.    The  total  population  is  about 
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1,906,000.  In  1918  there  were  48.000  French 
and  130,000  other  foreigners,  including  112,000 
Italians.  Tunis  was  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Carthaginian  dominion,  and  afterward  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  7th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs, 
and  in  1575  it  came  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 
In  1881  France  invaded  Tunis  under  pretext  of 
punishing  the  Krumir  marauders.  As  a  result 
of  the  invasion  the  bey  was  forced  to  sign  the 
treaty  making  the  state  a  French  protectorate. 

Education.— There  are  about  287  public 
schools,  eight  lycfes  and  collies  and  23  private 
schools.  There  are  30,767  pupils  of  whom  18,731 
are  boys.  Of  all  pupiis,  7,025  are  French,  9,639 
Mussulman;  4.870  Jews,  9,639  Italian;  1,570 
Maltese  and  280  others.  In  the  Great  Mosque 
at  Tunis  there  is  a  Mohammedan  university. 
In  the  city  are  86  and  in  the  interior  1214 
Mussulman  primary  schools,  some  of  which 
receive  state-aid. 

Govemment. —  The  government  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  which  has  a  special  department  for  Tu- 
nisian affairs^  under  the  control  of  a  French 
Minister  Resident-General,  who  is  also  Tuni- 
sian Minister  of  Foreign  AITairs,  and  a  min- 
istry of  10  heads  of  departments,  eight  of  whom 
arc  French.  French  tribunals  take  cognizance 
of  cases  between  Europeans  and  between 
Europeans  and  Tunisians,  and  there  are  native 
courts   for   cases  between   natives. 

Finance.—  The  1916  revenues  aggregated 
$12,843,245,  made  up  from  direct  taxation 
$2,278345,  indirect  taxation  $3,878,180,  mo- 
nopolies (tobacco,  etc.)  $4,384,385,  post  office 
telegraphs,  etc.,  $607,095  and  royalties,  etc, 
$l,fM,740.  In  the  same  year  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  $12,283,945,  for  the  civil  list 
the  residency  and  district  services,  public  debt 
charges,  the  various  govemment  departments 
and  the  army.  The  public  debt  is  about  $430;- 
000,000. 

CommatiicatioiM.— About  2,000,000  tons  of 
■hipping  enter  and  clear  annually  at  Tunisian 

Krts.  About  37,962  miles  of  good  roads  have 
en  constructed  within  the  last  30  years. 
There  are  in  operation  1,535  miles  of  railway, 
3,721  miles  of  telegraphs.  254  telegraph  offices, 
which  handle  annually  about  1.700,000  messages. 
There  are  724  miles  of  urban  telephone  lines 
and  interurban  systems  with  2,717  miles  of 
wire.  There  are  456  post  offices,  .which  in 
1916  handled  41,077,660  letters  in  the  internal 
service,  and  71,111,196  in  the  externa!  service, 
DefeiiBe. —  There  is  an  armjr  of  occupation 
maintained  by  France,  and  having  an  average 
strength  of  17,000  to  18,000,  with  600  officers. 
There  are  a  few  native  regiments  {jpahis,  etc.) 
included  in  this  force.  In  the  Great  War 
1914-18  about  35.000  Tunisian  troops  served 
under   the   tricolor   in   France. 

Bibliognkphy. —  Journal  oficiel  TUnisieit; 
Foreign  Office  Reports  (London  annually) ; 
Annuaire  Statisiujue  de  Tunisic  (Paris)  ; 
Besnier  et  alii,  'La  Tunisie  au  debut  du  XXe 
sitele'  (Paris  19(H) ;  BloescK  H„  'Tunis' 
(Berlin  1916);  Gctt,  L.,  <La  Tunisie  ccono- 
miciue'  (Paris  1910) ;  Hesse-Wartegg,  Chevalier 
de,  'Tunis,  the  Land  and  the  People'  (2d  ed., 
London    1899) ;    Lanessan,    de,     'La    Tunisie' 
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Vivian,  H-,  'Tunisia  and  the  Modem  Barbai; 
Pirates'    (London  1899). 

TUNIS,  North  Africa,  the  capital  of  the 
French  protectorate  of  Tunis,  situated  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  country,  at  the  west- 
ern extronity  of  a  shallow  salt  lagoon  con- 
nected with  the  Bay  of  Tunis  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel at  the  port  of  Goletta.  A  canal,  six  and  one- 
half  miles  lonf  and  22  feet  deep,  has  been 
dredged  through  this  lagoon  to  Tunis.  There 
is  a  good  water  supply  provided  by  rebuilding 
an  ancient  aqueduct.  The  interior  of  Tunis 
presents  generally  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  dirty 
streets;  but  great  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  French  occupation,  a  European  quarter 
with  fin^  buildings,  including  the  French  Ten- 
dency, the  public  offices,  Roman  CalhoUc  cathe- 
dral, etc.,  having  arisea  Besides  the  colleges, 
there  are  good  hospitals  and  a  large  asylum  for 
the  aged,  maintained  by  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor.  Among  the  most  interesting  native 
buildings  are  the  bey's  palace  and  the  mosques. 
The  city  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk 
and  woolen  goods,  shawls,  mantles  and  jewelry. 
There  is  now  regular  steam  communication  wi^ 
Europe  and  the  ports  of  Algeria,  and  a  rail- 
way runs  to  Algiers,  The  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage  lie  about  10  miles  to  the  northeast  of 
Tunis,  and  may  be  reached  by  railway-  Pop. 
about  16>^606  Moslems,  ASfiOO  Jews,  70,000 
Italians,  F'rench,  etc;  total,  277,606. 

TUNKBRS.  See  Dukkaros;  Gixuam 
Bai^st  Bkethken. 

TUNKHANNOCK.  Pa.,  county-seat  of 
Wyoming  County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  and  the  Lehigh 
Railroad.  It  is  30  miles  northwest  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Ltmibering  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  the  chief  industries  are  tanning,  spool  and 
tub  factories,  stave  and  planning  mills  and 
furnaces  and  machine  shops.  There  also  are 
witchhazel  distilleries.     Pop.  about  1,800. 

TUNNELS,  Great  Modern.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  boring  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  on 
24  Feb,  1905,  thus  assuring  of  its  being  opened 
to  travel  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year, 
marked  the  culmination  of  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  cini  engineering  during  the  last  dec- 
ide, and  the  successful  termination  of  the 
greatest  timnel  boring  enterprise  of  any  age, 
andent  or  modern. 

At  the  present  time,  four  great  tunnels 
pierce  the  great  Alpine  barrier  between  north- 
ern and  southern  Europe.  The  Mont  Cenis 
and  the  Saint  Gotthard  connect  France  and 
Italy;  the  Arlberg  places  Austria  in  communi- 
cation with  Italy,  while  the  Simplon  forms  a 
direct  connection  between  Italy  and  Swiiier- 
land,  bringing  Geneva  and  French  Switzerland 
into  closer  communication  with  Milau  and  the 
Adriatic  railways.  It  also  shortens  the  dis- 
tance from  Calais  to  Milan  by  95  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  and  by  80 
miles  over  the  route  passing  through  the  Saint 
Gotthard. 

The  feasibility  of  a  transalpine  tunnel  was 
contemplated  about  the  middle  of  the  19tti  cen- 
tury, and  work  was'  begun  on  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  in  1857,  at  a  point  near  Modanc  in 
France,  from  which  it  passes  under  the  eleva- 
tion. Col  de  Frejus,  atout  18  miles  west  of 
Mont  Cenis,  and  emerges  into  Italian  territoiy 
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■t  a  pmnt  near  Banlonecehia,  24  mUee  from 
Sasi.  The  exact  length  of  the  tunnel  between 
portals  is  7.6016  miles,  but  as  the  railway,  in- 
stead of  entering  the  tunnel  at  the  portals,  joins 
it  throosli  special  curved  sections  at  each  end, 
the  total  length  of  the  borings  amounts  to 
about  eight  miles.  It  was  bored  simultaneously 
from  both  ends  on  a  rising  gradient,  with  its 
summit  at  the  middle  point.  The  grade  from 
Uodane  is  about  1  in  2,000.  The  rock  forma- 
tion traversed  as  the  boring  advanced  south- 
ward from  Modane  was  characterized  by  car- 
bonaceous schist  1.3(£7,  quartz  0.2414,  limestone 
022\0,  and  calcareous  schist  2L03Ei7  miles;  while 
the  entire  distance  traversed  fiom  the  Bardo- 
necdiia  end  to  the  summit  amounting  to  3.800 
miles,  was  through  calcareous  schist.  The  alti- 
iude  of  the  tunnel  is  about  4,248  feel  above  sea- 
level,  and  3,428  feet  below  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  Modane  end  the  tunnel  is 
2.";  feet  SYi  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  26  feet 
2}i  inches  at  the  point  of  maximum  breadth ; 
semi-circular  in  form,  and  24  feet  7j^  inches  in 
hdeht.  At  the  Bardonecchia  portal,  an  elliptical 
arch  is  introduced  to  resist  the  greater  strain 
cansed  by  the  different  inclination  of  the  strata, 
and  the  height  is  11^  inches  greater  than  that 
of  the  Modane  section.  The  side  walls  are  eight 
feel  six  inches  in  thickness  throughout  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  tunnel,  and  wiUi  the  excep- 
tion of  300  yards  on  the  north  side,  are  lined 
with  brick  and  stone,  while  the  side  paths  are 
paved  with  flagstones  20  inches  in  width.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years,  the  operations  con- 
sisted of  hand  labor  exclusively,  but  in  1861 
and  1862  power  drills  were  installed  at  the 
Bardonecchia  and  Modane  ends,  respectively. 
The  drills  employed  were  designed  by  Som- 
meillcr,  the  chief  engineer.  They  were  of  the 
percussion  typt  the  operative  power  being  com- 
pressed air.  Gas  factories  and  machine  shops 
were  installed  at  each  end.  During  the  boring 
process,  many  springs  were  tapped,  the  water 
from  which  found  an  outlet  through  the  tunnel. 
This  water  was  finally  utilized  to  furnish  the 
power  for  Ac  air  compressors  operating  die 
drills  —  the  Italian  engineer  profiting  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  invention  by  Bartlett  in  185S, 
of  a  rock  drill  operated  by  air  compressed  by  a 
steam  engine.  The  air  compreasii^  apparatus 
was  installed  at  the  Italian  end,  the  compres- 
sion ai^iroximatin^  six  atmospheres,  derived 
from  the  hydraulic  pressure  from  mountain 
streams  and  the  water  from  the  tapped  springs. 
The  same  apparatus  supplied  fresh  air  at  Uie 
rate  of  2,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  while  the 
ventilation  was  accomphshed  partly  by  the 
atmospheric  drills,  and  I^rtly  by  special  venti- 
lating pipes  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  blow- 
ers and  exhausting  bells  being  operated  by 
powerful  turbines:  Gunpowder  was  exclusively 
used  in  the  blasting  operations,  the  charges  be- 
ing fired  by  a  magneto-electric  apparatus  in 
front  of  a  movable  bulkhead,  which  was  ad- 
vanced as  the  work  progressed,  the  detritus 
being  subsequently  removed  bjr  hand,  by  gangs 
of  men  900  feet  apart,  working  on  scanolds 
at  various  heights.  The  hauling  was  accom- 
plished by  horses  and  small  trucks.  The  credit 
of  the  woric  belongs  to  the  three  Italian  cn- 
pneers,  Sommeiller,  Grandis  and  Graltoni, 
whose  genius  surmounted  the  many  obstacles 
wUch  daily  confronted  its  advance.    The  boring 
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of  the  tunnel  was  finished  in  1870,  and  it  was 
opened  to  traffic  in  1872.  equipped  with  a 
double-track  railway  and  cost  $1,100  per  Lnear 
yard,  a  total  expenditure  of  $15,000,000,  and 
required  13^  years  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  engineering  task,  which  was  the  greatest  in 
its  time.  The  entire  undertaking  was  financed 
by  the  Sardinian  government.  It  is  an  example 
of  tunnel  construction  by  the  drift  method. 

Immediately  following  the  opening  of  the 
'Mont  Ceniss  for  travel  in  1872,  a  work  of 
much  greater  magnitude  was  undertaken  not 
only  to  make  another  connection  beween  France 
and  Italy,  but  to  connect  the  North  Sea  ports 
with  those  of  the  Mediterranean;  those  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Germany,,  with  Genoa ;  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhine  with  that  of  the  Po. 
The  enterprise  was  too  great  for  private  indus* 
try  or  capital,  therefore,  in  1871  Italy,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  voted  large  subsidies  for  the 
constrtiction  of  a  railroad  to  run  from  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  to  Lake  Ma^ore,  Italy,  a  dis- 
tance of  108  miles,  21  per  cent  or  about  120,000 
feet  of  which  was  to  be  tunnelled  through 
mountains  of  granite.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  work  could  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  of 
187,000,000  francs.  An  international  treaty  was 
signed;  a  slock  company  was  organized  with 
34,000.000  francs  of  stock  in  20  shares,  and 
68,000,000  francs  of  mortgage  bonds.  Italy 
gave  45.000,000  francs,  and  Gennany  and 
.Svritzerland  each  20,000,000  francs.  This  esti- 
mate, however,  was  found  to  be  too  low  by 
102,000,000  francs,  and  caused  a  great  many  nn- 
neCRsary  delays  in  the  work,  which  was  finally 
completed  at  a  cost  of  289,000,000  francs  ($57,- 
800,000),  of  which  $U,S00,000  was  expended  on 
,  the  Saint  Gotthard  tunnel  alone,  the  location 
for  which  in  spite  of  many  undesirable 
topographical  conations  was  selected  at  the 
most  central  point  of  the  Alpine  range,  on  ac- 
count of  the  directness  of  the  route  thus  ob- 
tained. The  northern  portal  is  situated  near 
the  little  village  of  Goeschenen  in  the  canton 
of  Uri,  Switzerland,  from  which  the  axis  o£ 
the  tunnel  passes  through  the  range  under  the 
lofty  peak  known  as  Col  de  Saint  Gotthard, 
and  emerges  from  its  southern  portal  near 
Airolo  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  Italy,  after 
traversing  a  direct  distance  of  nine  and  one- 
qnarter  miles,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  railway 
from  Lucerne  to  Ghiasso. 

Unlike  the  case  of  its  predecessor,  the  Mont 
Cenis,  the  tracing  of  its  axis  was  neset  by  a 
great  many  difficulties,  due  to  adverse  topo- 
graphical conditions.  The  axis  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  was  traced  under  the  mountains  hy  means 
of  three  astronomical  observatories,  one  being 
established  at  a  high  elevation  and  equipped 
with  a  telesc(q>e  that  revolved  in  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  tunnel. 
From  this  station  the  position  of  the  other  two 
observatories  were  determined  toward  the  en- 
trances, their  telescopes  placed  in  the  same  verti- 
cal plane,  and  the  direction  of  the  axis  supplied 
to  them  whenever  necessary.  The  direction 
of  the  Saint  Gotthard  was  determined  by  care- 
ful triangulation ;  the  fine  topographic  maps  of 
Switzerland  forming  an  important  and  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  operations.  Owing  io  the 
great  elevation  at  which  the  tunnel  was  driven,, 
that  of  the  north  and  south  portals  being  re- 
spectively 3,639  feet,  and  3,757  feet  above  sea- 
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level,  seven  sets  of  helical  or  s;dral  tunnels, 
four  on  the  Italian,  between  Giornico  and  Fiesso 
and  three  on  the  Swiss  side,  were  constructed  to 
bring  the  railway  up  to  the  great  elevations  of 
the  portals.  This  system,  designed  by  Hellwag. 
the  engireer-in-chief,  comprised  a  series  of  100 
tunnels  in  all,  some  of  which  are  6,000 
feet  or  more  in  length,  making  the  total  dis- 
tance tunneled  slightly  less  than  23  miles.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  trains  enter  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  and  by  winding  about  through 
the  spirals  within  its  bowels,  emerge  along  its 
sides  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  hi^er  up  at  each 
lift  until  uie  entrance  to  the  main  tunnel  is 
reached.  The  travelers  are  thus  afforded  suc- 
cessive views  of  the  magnificent  Alpine  scenery 
from  various  altitudes,  passing  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  Rulli,  Biirglen,  Altdorf  and 
Other  spots  made  famous  by  William  Tell,  and 


ally.  The  force  of  laborers  numbered  3,500 
all  Italians,  while  the  officers  were  Swiss  and 
Gemutns.  The  men  were  paid  from  three  to 
six  francs  per  day  of  eight  hoars'  work,  and 
had  to  board  themselves.  Under  diese  cir- 
cumstances the  poor  food  with  which  diey  sup- 
plied themselves  contributed  greatly  toward  the 
enormous  death  rale.  Favre  (Swiss)  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  contractors.  The  cross  sec- 
tion dimensions  of  the  boring  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  is  lined  throughout 
with  masonry  18  to  20  inches  in  thickness.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  double-track  railway,  and  re- 
quired nine  and  one-half  years  of  tabor  for  its 
construction,  which  was  commenced  in  1872  and 
completed  in  1882. 

"ftie  third  great  Alpine  tunnel,  the  •Arlberg," 
forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  railway  between 
Innsbruck  and  Bludeni  in  Tyrol,  which  con- 


through  the  intricacies  of  the  rugged  Axen- 
strasse.  Salient  facts  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tremendous  piece  of  engineering 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  work 
was  prosecuted  under  the  Belgian  system,  main 
heading;  rock  drills  being  operated  and  ven- 
tilation accomplished  by  water  power  exclu- 
sively. At  the  Swiss  end,  1,220  horse  power 
'  was  derived  from  the  Reuss,  River  by  means  of 
four  horizontal  impulse  turbines,  and  at  the 
Italian  end,  1,220  horse  power,  from  the  com- 
bined heads  of  the  Tessin  and  Tremola  rivers, 
by  means  of  six  turbines  of  the  same  type. 
These  turbines  working  in  pairs,  drove  groups 
of  Coll  ado  n  air  compressors,  which  supplied 
1,000  cubic  yards  of  air  per  hour  at  a  com~ 
pression  of  seven  to  eight  atmospheres,  equal 
to  100  horse  power,  delivered  at  the  drills, 
which,  when  exhausted,  equaled  8,000  cubic 
yards  of  fresh  air  per  hour.  Dynamite  was 
exclusively  used  in  the  blasting  operations, 
being  considered  cheaper  and  safer  than  nitro- 
glycerine. At  first  the  arrangements  for  venti- 
lation were  very  inadequate,  and  combined 
with  a  lack  of  proper  sanitary  and  hygienic 
regulations,  resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  hfe. 
The  application  of  the  injector  system  of  venti- 
lation, mvcnted  by  Signor  Saccardo,  engineer 
of  Bologna,  rectified  these  conditions  materi- 


westward  with  the  Swiss  railroads,  and 

southward  with  those  of  Italy.  It  penetrates 
the  Alpine  watershed  between  the  Rhine  and  die 
Danube,  from  Saint  Anton  to  Langen,  a  distance 
of  10^  kilometers,  about  six  and  one-third  miles, 
its  axis  passing  1,594  feet  under  Arlbetg  Pass. 
The  eastern  and  western  portals  are  respec- 
tively 4,277  feet  and  3,9SS  feet  above  sea-level, 
with  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  4,301  feet, 
lis  construction  was  begun  in  1880  and  com- 
pleted in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  $7,500,000.  Passen- 
ger trains  pass  through  the  tunnel  in  about  25 


Many  schemes  to  connect  Switzerland  and 
Italy  by  a  railway  near  the  Simplon  Pass  had 
been  in  contemplation  for  several  years.  In 
1881  the  Juru-Simplon  Railway  advanced  the 
scheme  of  piercing  the  Alpine  barrier  by  a  tun- 
nel, which  entering  the  base  of  Monte  Leone  at 
a  short  distance  above  Brigue,  situated  on  the 
Switzerland  side,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
'   :   lofty 


distance  ti  .  _ 
miles.  Since  the  days  of  tne  Roman  Empire, 
the  Simplon  Pass  has  been  the  trade  route  be- 
tween Milan  and  the  flourishing  cities  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhone.  For  more  than  2.300  years 
it  was  the  great  highway  of  trade  and  travel 
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between  southern  and  nortlrwcstera  Europe. 
Over  it,  Hannibal  led  the  cfinquerin^  armies  of 
Carthag^  and,  later,  Caesar'  his  legions,  when 
he  l^d  toe  foundations  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
,  In  modem  times  the  Jura-Simpk>n  Railway  haa 
run  its  trains  along  the  same  route,  althon^ 
biboring  under  the  almost  prtdiibitory  difficntties 
of  excessive  grades  and  the  long  tUstance  com- 
I>eUed  bv  the  ruggeduess  of  the  rock  formation 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  frontier.  The  Swiss 
and  ItaUan  govemmenis  considered  the  scheme 
proposed  hy  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway  Cora- 
pany  favorab^r  and  undertoolc  its  financing 
jointly.  The  Swiss  government  entrusted  the 
work  of  construction  to  (he  Baugeiellschaft 
fuer  Simplon- tunnel,  Brandt  Brandau  and  Com- 
pany extending  to  it  a  credit  of  $13,000,000, 
stipulating  that  the  entire  work  should  be  c 


to  thai  date  it  was  to  be  fined  a  siinilar  amount 
The  price  named,  however,  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded, the  actual  cost  hnally  amountituf  to  $15,- 
700,000;  the  additional  payment  and  the  exten- 
sion of  time  for  completion  being  agreed  to  by 
the  goveroments  interested,  on  national  grounds 
as  well  as  in  due  recognition  of  the  many  im- 
expccted  difficulties  that  confronted  the  con- 
tractors and  caused  unavoidable  delays.  For 
example,  although  the  advancement  of  the  tun- 
nel averaged  between  500  and  TOO  feet  per 
month,  an  advance  of  only  50  feet  was  made 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1902,  the  work 
being  retarded  by  the  tapping  of  many  springs 
and  Ey  the  occurrence  of  numerous  roac-slips. 

The  first  hlast  in  the  work  of  boring  was 
fired  21  Nov.  1896,  the  operations  being  carried 
on  simultaneously  at  both  the  Swiss  and  Ital- 
ian euds.  In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive 
freight  rates  compelled  by  the  expensive  opera- 
tion of  the  traffic  over  the  inclines  of  the  Saint 
Gotthard,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  an  express  route  operating  fast-train  service, 
the  altitude  of  the  tunnel  was  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  although  it  mi^t  have  been  driven  at 
a  much  higher  level  with  an  enormous  saving 
in  the  cost.  The  Sviiss  end  has  an  altitude  of 
2,250  feet  and  the  Italian  end  2,076  feet  above 
Ka-level,  while  the  summit  of  the  tunnel,  where 
the  ascending  gradients  from  each  end  meet, 
has  an  altitude  of  2,310  feet. 

This  tunnel,  unlike  the  other  transalpine  bor- 
ings, which  are  single  passages  equipped  with 
double  tracks,  consists  of  two  parallel  tubes  or 
twin  passages,  each  16}^  feet  wtde,  separated  bv 
a  distance  of  55,7  feet  between  their  axes,  eadi 
pftssage  being  equipped  with  a  single  track,  thus 
permitting  of  travel  in  both  directions  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  straight  throughout  its  entire 
length  with  the  exception  of  a  short  curve  at 
eadi  extremity,  so  that  the  new  railway  running 
from  Brigue  and  gently  ascending  the  valley  ot 
the  Rhone  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-fourth 
miles,  enters  the  tunnel  on  a  ri^ht  curve  of  1,050 
feet  radius.  The  straight  portion  of  the  tunnel 
begins  at  a  distance  of  about  460  feet  from 
the  entrance,  extends  a  distance  of  )2J4  miles, 
at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  Rhone  Valley  m 
Switzerland  and  the  Val  Vedro  in  Italy,  and 
emerges  on  a  left  curve  of  1,311  feet  radius, 
above  the  banks  of  the  Diveiia  River,  oa  the 


Italian  side.  It  has  riting  gradients  of  two  per 
1,000  from  the  Swiss  side  and  seven  per  1,000 
from  the  Italian  entrance,  the  summit  of  the 


being  at  a  distance  of  5.944  miles  from  Brigue, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  2,310  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  7,000  feet  below  the 
crest  of  the  motmtalu  between  the  Furggen- 
baumhom  and  the  Wasenhom.  The  two  pas- 
sages arc  connected  by  transverse  galleries  or 
cross-headings  at  intervals  of  660  feet,  thus 
facilitating  ventilation  and  problems  of  trans- 

K nation.    At  the  summit  the  transverse  gai- 
y  is  excavated  to  double  width  and  affords 
room  for  the  central  station  located  at  that 

ITie  working  force  numbered  1,000  men,  di- 
vided into  three  shifts  on  the  eight-hour  basis, 
so  that  the  work  was  carried  on  continuously 
day  and  nidit  during  the  entire  period  of  over 
six  years.  These  laborers  were  all  Italians,  the 
Swiss  having  no  adaptability  to  the  work  of 
blasting  rocks  and  removing  debris,  thousands 
of  feet  below  the  snow-upped  mountain  ranges 
or  the  verdant  hills  upon  which  they  tended 
their  herds  and  crops.  This  small  army  of 
workmen  was  comfortably  located  in  well- 
arranged  quarters  which  were  erected  across 
near  the  Swiss  portal,  and  every  neces- 


ep  them  in  a  fitting  condition  to  prose- 

cuie  their  labors.  The  many  fatalities  conso* 
quent  to  a  lack  of  these  precautions  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Saint  Gotthard  afforded  an 
example  by   which    the    Simplon   management 

Erofited  greatly.  At  the  Swiss  end  they  estab- 
shed  a  fine  hospital  with  facilities  for  treating 
emergency  and  contagious  cases.    Sanitary  and 


came  out  of  the  hot  workings  in  the  tunnel, 
each  man  was  required  to  take  a  bath  at  once, 
before  being  exposed  to  the  keen  Alpine  atmo- 
sphere, and  he  was  required  to  hang  his  damp 
working  clothes  in  a  drying  room,  and  put  on 
another  suit  while  he  was  off  work.  As  the 
Simplon  boring  was  executed  at  a  depth  rang- 
ing from  5,000  to  7,000  feel  below  the  surface 
of  the  mountains,  about  50  per  cent  deeper  than 
had  ever  been  required  previously,  the  en- 
gineers were  compelled  to  devise  means  to 
ameliorate  the  resulting  conditions  of  torridity, 
in  which  the  temperature  frequently  rose  to  110 
F.  These  conditions  were  modified  by  pumping 
cold  water  from  the  outside  into  uie  boring 
through  pipes  pierced  with  small  holes,  so  that 
the  water  fell  upon  the  laborers  like  a  fine  rain 
or  drizzle,  and  through  this  liquid  veil  the  fresh 
air  was  forced  and  cooled  to  a  bearable  tem- 
perature. The  genera!  refrigeration  was  ef- 
fected by  means  of  34,118  feet  ot  9.96  inch 
piping  from  each  end,  connected  to  four  re- 
ingerating  appliances  of  71  heads  and  11  jet 

Stays  placed  at  intervals  along  the  boring,  so 
at  the  spray  would  bathe  all  the  sides  of  the 
headings  in  the' neighborhood  of  rock  heated 
to  a  temperature  by  infiltration  from  hot 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  a  parboil* 
ing  temperature  and  often  exceeded  112°  F. 
-The  plan  of  carrying  away  the  hoi  water  to 
some  point  where  its  effect  would  not  cause 
the  same  local  inconvenience  was  uniformly 
pursued,  hut  only  partially  prevented  the  heat- 
ing of  the  air,  although  the  greatest  caLie  wu 
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taken  to  insulate  the  pipes  both  from  faot  and 
cold  radiations.  Ventilation  was  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  tunnel,  No.  I.  It  is 
to  be  understood  that  of  the  twin  passages,  the 
one  designated  as  No.  2  was  completed  first, 
that  is,  enlarged  from  the  heading  to  its  ulti- 
mate dimensions,  passage  No.  1,  at  first  beingf 
carried  on  with  much  smaller  dimensions,  and 
forming  an  important  adjunct  in  the  system  of 
ventilation.  The  compressed  air  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  operating  the  compressed  air  loco- 
motives was  carried  through  tunnel  No.  1,  to 
the  headings  through  pipes  varying  from  1.18  to 
1.97  inches  in  diameter;  air  valves  on  the  main 
at  various  points  enabling  the  recharging  of  the 
locomotives.  When  the  heading  face  was  some 
distance  in  advance  of  one  of  the  transverse  gal- 
leries cool  air  was  supplied  to  a  nearby  point 
through  a  light  sheet-iron  pipe  carried  imme- 
diately below  the  roof  of  the  heading.  At  inter- 
vals a  connection  was  formed  between  the  hy- 
draulic pressure  main  running  along  the  floor 
of  the  heading,  so  that  a  jet  of  air  was  forced 
into  the  overhead  pipe  under  a  pressure  of  about 
78  atmospheres,  inducing  a  strong  current  in 
die  pipe  which  was  conducted  right  up  to  (he 
face.  The  water  was  collected  in  and  drained 
off  a  number  of  siphons  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  air  main.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  tne  work  compressed  air  locomotives  were 
exclusively  used  at  the  Swiss  end  as  the  use  of 
horses  for  switching  the  spoil  trucks  at  the 
headings  was  made  unpossible  by  the  heat  of 
the  tunnel.  An  important  feature  of  the  entire 
work  was  the  fact  that  no  possible  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  transported  hy- 
draulic force  was  neglected.  The  water  dis- 
charged from  the  tunnel  from  tapped  hot 
springs  and  infiltrations  amounting  lo  50  or  60 
gallons  per  second  was  utilized  to  operate  the 
ventilator  turbines,  as  also  the  return  water 
pumped  into  the  tunnel  for  power  to  drive  the 
rotary  drills  and  for  puiposes  of  refrigeration. 

The  rock-boring  work  was  accomplished  with 
an  hydraulic  per/orator,  a  machilie  consisting 
of  a  hollow  steel  stem,  two  and  three-fourths- 
inches  diameter,  carrying  on  its  end  the  three 
tempered  cutting  points.  It  was  operated  b^  a 
hydraulic  engine  with  a  pump  pressure  rangiiig 
from  80  to  120  atmosi^eres,  representing  an 
available  force  of  22,000  to  26,000  pounds.  Dur- 
ing operation  water  was  constantly  forced 
through  the  hollow  stem,  and  while  washing 
away  the  debris  tended  to  keep  the  teeth  cool. 
The  teeth  biting  into  the  rock  wore  it  away  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-third  an  inch  per  revo- 
lution, the  number  of  revolutions  varying  from 
four  to  eight  per  minute  according  to  the  hard- 
hess  of  the  rock.  From  10  to  12  machines  were 
in  operation  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  from  the 
start.  When  the  drills  had  penetrated  to  the 
depth  of  about  five  feet  they  were  withdrawn, 
the  dynamite  was  inserted  and  fired  and  the 
spoil  cleared  away. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  me  prosecution  of  this  work  was 
the  influxes  of  hot  water,  first  or  the  Swiss  and 
later  on  the  Italian  side.  Professor  Schardt, 
die  official  geolo^st,  estimated  that  the  tunnel 
discharged  one  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  dur- 
ing its  construction.  At  times  (he  boiling 
sprirfgs  tapped  converted  the  boring  into  a  veri- 
table canal,  forcing  a  snspensifm  of  operationa 


for  months  at  a  tune,  until  the  water  was  got- 
ten under  control,  pumped  out  and  the  walls 
of  the  tunnel  sufficiently  cooled  by  sprays  of  ice- 
water  to  allow  the  men  to  resume  woric  Even 
then  they  bad  to  be  sprinkled  ooustantly  with  . 
ice  water  to  enable  them  to  widistand  the  deadly 
temperatures.  These  conditions  forced  the 
abandonment  of  the  operations  on  the  Swiss 
side  at  a  potnt  al>out  six  miles  distant  from  the 
entrance,  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  ol 
operations  being  materially  augtnented  by  a 
landslide  which  occurred  at  Uoeret.  a  point  on 
the  Rhone,  a  short  distance  above  tne  intake  of 
bead-water  which  supplied  the  hydraulic  force 
for  the  power  station  at  Brigue.  The  work  was 
then  carried  on  from  the  Italian  end  and  ad- 
vanced regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  16^  feet 
per  day,  until  6  Sept.  1904,  when  a  gigantic 
boiling  spring  was  tapped  which  discharged  into 
the  tunnel  a  stream  of  water  with  a  tempera- 
tare  of  113°  F.  at  the  rate  of  1,«X>  gallons  per 
minute.  The  rock  temperature  was  forced  up 
to  108°  F.,  and  the  work  had  to  be  stopped 
until  a  transverse  gallery  could  be  constructed 
to  join  the  two  southern  passages  so  as  to  allow 
the  hot  water  to  flow  out  of  the-ma(n  passage 
through  a  lateral  canal  along  its  walls.  The 
temperature  was  cooled  by  jets  of  Ice  cold 
water,  and  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  dur- 
ing which  the  work  of  enlargement  was  accom- 
plished, the  heading  was  pushed  forward  re- 
sulting in  a  junction  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  tunnels  24  Feb,  1905,  allowing  (he  immense 
volume  of  water  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
headings  of  the  abandoned  north  tunnels  to 
flow  down  through  the  main  south  tunnel  into 
the  Diveria  River. 

The  machinery  installed  at  both  ends  of  the 
tunnel  was  mainly  of  European  manufacture. 
It  consisted  of  four-stage  high-lift  centrifugal 
pumps  and  hydraulic  turbines  at  the  power 
stations,  centrifugal  pumps  driven  by  Pelton 
wheels  in  the  swamped  portions  of  the  tunnels: 
duplicate  12;4-foot  ventilating  fans,  which  will 
continue  to  serve  all  the  reauirements  of  the 
tunnel  under  operative  conaiiions,  driven  by 
two  200  horse-power  hydraulic  turbines.  High- 
pressure  plunger  pumps  in  connection  with  the 
hydraulic  accumulators,  each  pair  of  pumps  be- 
ing driven  by  a  Pelton  wheel,  supplied  cold 
water  to  16  Brandt  hydraulic  oorers  working 
at  both  ends  of  the  tunnel,  four  at  each  heading 
face.  The  high-lift  refrigerating  cenlrifu^ 
pumps  were  run  in  series  at  930  revolutions  per 
minute,  under  a  pressure  of  370  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  supplied  water  to  the  re- 
frigeraiirg  plant  at  the  rate  of  18^1  g^lons 
per  second.  The  refrigerating  conduit  also  fur- 
nished power  for  four  ejector  pumps  and  six 
portable  fountain  heads  located  in  the  traversing 
galleries.  In  the  beginning  steam  locomotives 
were  employed  for  hauling,  and  steam  engines 
were  kept  in  reserve  to  be  used  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  water  power;  but  as  the  work  ad- 
vanced compressed  air  locomotives  were  used 
exclusively  at  both  ends  of  the  borings.  The 
air  compressors  had  a  capacity  of  two  acd  three 
cubic  meters  of  free  air  per  minute  and  com- 
pressed air  into  a  reservoir  of  the  tubular  bat- 
terv  type.  The  madiinery  installations  at  both 
ends  of  the  tunnel  were  identical. 

A  very  clear  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
amoont  of  time  and  labor  consumed  in  the  bor- 


iiur  of  ancient  and  modem  tunnels  mav  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  Roman  tunnel  bored 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  Lake  Fncino  with 
die  Simplon.  The  former,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Julius  Cfcsar,  was  completed  during  that  of 
Gaudius  S2  aj>.  It  was  three  and  one-half 
tniles  long  and  passed  under  the  Palatine  at  a 
maximnm  depth  of  400  feet.  Its  construction 
involved  the  sinking  of  40  vertical  shafts  and 
many  inclined  galleries,  requiring  the  labor  of 
30,000  men  during  a  period  of  U  years.  It  was 
the  most  celebrated  work  of  its  kind  at  that 
time  and  still  remains  is  an  almost  perfect  state 
of  preservation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Simplon  tunnel  with 
its  twin  passages  12ji  miles  in  length,  repre- 
sening  24J^  miles  of  boring,  at  a  depUi  often 
exceeding  one  and  one-quarter  miles  below  the 
surface,  required  the  labor  of  1,000  men  during 
a  period  of  about  six  and  one-half  years.  The 
Fudno  tunnel  has  a  normal  cross  section  10  feet 
high  by  6  feet  wide;  with  the  appliances  used 
in  the  work  of  the  "Simplon"  it  could  have  been 
easily  bored  in  six  months. 

Another  important  European  tunnel  was 
completed  in  1916  despite  the  war.  It  is  known 
as  the  Rove  mnnel  and  rims  from  I'Estaque, 
France,  to  make  way  for  a  canal  from  Mar- 
seilles to  the  Rhone  River.  It  is  four  and  one- 
half  miles  long,  72  feet  wide  and  47  feel  high, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  French  were  able 
to  complete  it  at  such  a  time. 

In  1906  work  was  begun  on  a  tunnel  under 
the  Loetschen  Pass  from  Bern  to  Brig,  Switzer- 
land. It  is  nine  miles  long  and  was  opened  In 
the  summer  of  1913.  Other  long  Swiss  tunnels 
are  those  at  Cole  d'Or  begun  in  1915.  and  the 
Jura  tunnel  between  Munster  and  Grenchen, 
the  latter  five  and  iive-eigths  miles. 

The  only  American  tunnel  previous  to  1900 
comparable  to  the  transalpine  barings  already 
described  is  die  Hoosac  tunnel  on  the  line  of 
the  Fltchburg  Railroad,  between  Troy,  N.  Y„ 
and  Greenfield,  Mass.  It  is  driven  through  a 
southern  spur  of  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
known  as  Hoosac  Mountain,  and  is  25,037  feet 
(four  and  three-fourths)  miles  in  length.  Its 
construction  was  begun  in  1855  and  com- 
pleted in  1873,  the  masonry  work  requiring 
sevei^il  additional  years.  During  this  period  the 
work  was  suspended  many  times  on  account  of 
a  lack  of  funds  and  the  natural  obstacles  en- 
countered. Where  the  rock  is  solid,  it  is  20 
feet  high  and  24  feet  wide,  but  wherever  arch- 
ing was  necessary  these  dimensions  are  some- 
what greater.  The  work  was  carried  on  by 
four  headings,  one  from  each  end  and  two  from 
an  intermediate  shaft  1,028  feet  in  depth; 
modern  tunnel  boring  methods,  involving  the 
use  of  elcctrici^,  nitro-glycerine,  air  compres- 
sors and  power  rock  drills  and  marking  (heir 
first  introduction  in  America.  It  has  an  ascend- 
ing gradient  of  26  4/10  to  the  mile,  is  equipped 
with  a  double  railway  track  and  cost  a  Kttle  less 
than  $11,000,000.  Slightly  longer  is  the  Rogers 
Pass  tunnel  (26,400  feel)  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  Selkirk  Mountains  of 
British  ColumHa.  It  is  24  by  29  feet,  concrete 
lined.  What  will  be  the  longest  American  tun- 
nel is  the  Continental  Divide,  facing  cut  under 
the  Rockies  for  the  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road, six  and  one-half  miles  in  length.  The 
longest  np  to  the  date  ot  opening  (1909)  was 
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the  Guimison  in  southwestern  Colorado,  mx 
miles  in  length. 

The  lengths  of  some  of  the  other  important 
mountain  tunnels  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  as  follows:  the  "Giovi"  on  the  Ocoa-Ronco 
Railwaj^  8,260  meters  (about  five  and  one- 
sixth  miles)  ;  the  "Marianopoli,"  on  the  railway 
from  Catania  to  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  6,840  meters 
(about  four  and  one-quarter  miles)  :  the 
'Sutro»  in  Nevada.  6,000  meters  (about  Aree 
and  three-fourths  miles)  ;  the  "Standridgc,'  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham,  4,970  meters 
(a  Httle  more  than  three  miles)  ;  the  «Nerthe,» 
between  Marseilles  and  Avignon,  4,620  meters 
(a  little  more  than  two  and  three-fourths 
miles) ;  the  "Pracchia  Tunnel,*  on  the  main 
railway  line  between  Florence  and  Bologna, 
through  the  Apennines,  comprising  52  tunnels 
with  heavy  gradients  —  25  per  1,000  dirough- 
oul,  the  several  tunnels  varying  in  length  from 
3,000,  6,000  to  9,000  feet,  characterized  by  very 
poor  ventilation,  which  was  finally  improved  by 
adopting  the  Saccardo  system,  which  was 
here  applied  practically  for  the  first  time.  The 
*Bilbo»  in  Italy,  4,240  meters  (a  little  over  two 
and  one-half  miles) ;  the  <Kaiser  Wilhelm,>  on 
the  Moselle  Railway,  near  Kochem,  4.220  me- 
ters (it  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  Germany)  ;  the 
•Blaisy.*  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
4,100  meters  (two  and  one-half  miles) ;  the 
"Stampede,"  on  the  Northern  'Pacific  Railway. 
9,850  feet,  and  the  «Cascade,»  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  13.413  feet  In  length, 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  construction  of  the  former 
was  begun  in  1886  and  completed  in  1888;  that 
of  the  latter  covering  the  period  between  1897 
and  190O.  the  cost  of  each  being  about  $1250,- 
000.  Both  of  these  tunnels  pierce  the  moun- 
tains at  a  considerable  elevation,  about  3,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  but  are  surpassed  in  this 
particular,  and  the  technical  difficulties  of  con- 
struction encoi»ntered,  by  those  of  the  trans- 
andean  railways,  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
opened  in  1892,  on  the  Peruvian  Central  Rail- 
way, running  from  Callao  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
thence  by  way  of  Lima  to  Oroya  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Cordilleras.  This  line  after  passing 
the  station  Sureo  on  the  Chalappa  Viaduct  at 
an  elevation  of  6,650  feet  overcomes  the  great 
topographical  difficulties  of  the  Matacana  \^Iley 
and  passes  through  the  tunnel,  3,596  feet  long, 
at  a  height  of  15,781  feet  above  sea-level~an 
elevation  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Alps  —  in  a  region  of  per- 
petual snow,  104  miles  from  Callao.  Another 
one,  15,880  feet  in  length  and  forming  a  part  of 
the  railway  between  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina 
and  Santiago,  Chile,  pierces  the  Andean  range 
at  an  elevation  of  10,500  feel  above  the  sea, 
In  1910  another  Iransandean  tunnel  was  com- 
pleted, connecting  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres 
and  cutting  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet.  Australasia  has  but  one  remark- 
able tunnel,  that  at  Otira,  New  Zealand,  five 
miles  in  length. 

The  most  notable  of  the  many  other  exam- 
ples of  mountain  tunnels  are:  the  "Stone  Moun- 
tain Tunnel,*  at  Gibraltar,  a  series  of  galleries 
three  miles  long,  pierced  for  cannon  at  inter- 
vals of  12  }^rds  and  having  guns  of  large 
calibre  already  mounted  in  l.OOO  of  these  em- 
""  "'  eph  II  Mining  Adit,"  form- 
t  gallery  of  the  metal  and 
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sulphur  mines  at  Scbemnltz,  Hungary.  Ii  was 
begun  in  1782,  the  time  required  for  con- 
struction  being  estimated  at  30  years  and  the 

cost  at  1^15,000  florins.  The  progress  of  the 
work,  however,  suffered  a  great  many  delays 
and  it  was  not  completed  until  1878,  the  total 
expenditure  amounting  to  4,599.000  florins.  It 
is  9  feet  10  inches  high,  five  feet  tvfo  inches 
wide  and  is  the  longest  mining  tunnel  in  the 
world,  having  a  length  of  10^  miles.  The 
■Koiak,*  forming  a  part  of  the  Northwestern 
State  Railway  of  India,  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  long,  and  completed  in  1891.  The 
•Tequixquiac,'  a  boring  14  feet  in  diameter, 
driven  through  sandstone  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  six  miles 
long  and  cost  $6,760,000.  The  drainage  works 
designed  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  City  of  Mexico  and  prevent  the  inundation 
of  its  streets,  for  long  periods  at  a  time,  by 
the  overflow  from  Lake  Texcoco  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  thousands  of  lives,  were  be^n 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  Up 
to  1789  the  work  was  of  an  intermittent  char- 
acter, cost  many  thousands  of  lives  and  many 
millions  of  dollars.  From  1789  to  1830  the 
effort  was  more  sustained  and  systematic  but, 
although  $8,000,000  had  been  expended,  and  the 
city  protected  from  the  inundations,  its  position 
in  the  bottom  of  a  basin  without  natural  drain- 
age, with  the  artilicial  drainage  canal  inade- 
Siale  in  depth  owing  to  its  being  controlled  by 
e  level  of  the  lake  which  was  but  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  the  city,  continued  to  keep 
it  subject  to  virulent  epidemics  of  malaria.  The 
new  works,  gigantic  in  character  and  ranking 
with  the  greatest  of  modem  engineering  accom- 
plishments, were  begun  in  18^  and  completed 
in  1900,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 
These  works  consist  of  a  complete  sewerage 
sysiem  within  the  city;  a  system  of  sewers  to 
control  the  overflow  of  the  entire  valley;  a 
canal  43  miles  long,  connected  with  the  sewer- 
age system,  at  the  Saint  Laiaro  gates,  by  which 
the  sewage  of  the  city,  its  waste  waters  and  the 
waters  of  the  valley  are  conducted  to  the  tun- 
nel, thence  to  a  river  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 

The  •Graveholi,"  on  the  Bergen  Railway  in 
Norway,  about  three  and  one-third  miles  iri 
length,  and  the  Yanagase  Zama  forming  a  part 
of  the  Tsu  ruga- Nag  aha  ma  Railway  in  Japan. 

Two  London  river  tunnels  deserve  mention. 
The  Blackwell  tunnel  under  the  Thames  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  but  only  3,088 
feet  are  under  the  river,  1,370  feet  are  roofed 
over  and  the  remainder  of  the  length  is  com- 
posed of  the  open-cut  entrances.  It  was  driven 
with  a  2S-foot  shield  and  built  of  great  cast- 
iron  rings  steadied  with  cement.  The  Rother- 
hiihe  under  the  Thames  is  about  the  same  size. 

New  York  River  Tunnels,— This  article 
would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 

Seat  under-water  tunnels  constructed  around 
anhattan  Island  during  the  opening  years  of 
the  century.  The  greater  part  of  New  York 
dtj^'  lies  on  Manhattan  Island  and  to  afford 
easier  railway  communication  from  all  sides  a 
series  of  very  ditScult  under-river  tubes  was 
planned  and  built.  The  four  largest  were  built 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  to  bring 
its  traffic  into  New  York  from  Jersey  City  and 
to  earn  it  over  the  East  River  to  Long  Island. 
The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  system 
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the  Lackawanna  and  Erie  railways  and  also 
for  Pennsylvania  passengers  from  Newark  and 
local  points.  The  pair  of  Belmont  tunnels  was 
constructed  to  connect  Long  Island  City  with 
New  York  and  open  up  Queens  County  to  de- 
velopment. The  Rapid  Transit  tunnels  run 
from  the  Battery  in  Manhattan  to  Joralemot) 
street,  Brooklyn.  Two  other  pairs  of  tunnels 
are  under  construction  to  join  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  No  other  great  dty  was  ever  so 
thoroughly  honeycombed  by  tunnels.  See  New 
York  Ctty;  Tunnbls,  River  and  Lake. 

Bibliography.—  For  further  detailed  in- 
formation consult  Drinker,  'Tunneling*  (New 
York  1874) ;  Legoux,  'De  I'emploi  du  bonclier 
dans  la  Construction  des  sooterraines'  (Paris 
1897)  ;  La  Dame,  'Les  grands  tunnels  des  Alpes 
et  du  Jura'  (Paris  1889);  Danino. /Gallerie 
della  iraversata  dell'  Appenino,  nelia  linea  Fog- 
lio'  (Rome  and  Naples  1875);  Prelini,  <Tun- 
i.eling'  (New  York  1901);  Simms,  'Practical 
Tunneling'  (New  York  1896) ;  also  the  fol- 
lowing works  describing  tunnels:  Von  Rosen- 
burg,  'The  Vorburg  Tunnel'  (New  York 
1887)  ;  Walker,  'The  Severn  Tunnel'  (London 
1888);  Burr,  'Tunneling  Under  the  Hudson 
River'  (New  York  1885);  Sutro,  'The  Sutro 
Tunnel'  (New  York  1887)  ;  Cochrane,  'Modem 
Industrial  Pfogress>  (Philadelphia  .  190S) ; 
Stauffer,  D.  M,,  'Modem  Tunnel  Practice' 
(New  York  1911);  Bmnton  and  Davis, 
'Modem  Tunneling!  (1914).  See  Sitbways; 
TuNyKi.3  AND  Tunneling. 

TUNNELS.  River  and  I,«Ice.  Hodson- 
Manhattan  Tnnnela. —  These  are  frequently 
termed  the  McAdoO  tunnels.  They  consist  of 
two  separate  sections  of  sub-aqueous  tubes : 
(1)  The  twin  tubes  which  run  from  the 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  terminus  of  the  Ddaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  crossing  the 
Hudson  River  to  below  Christopher  street.  New 
York  City,  and  running  to  6di  avenue,  thence 
uptown  to  32d  street  (2)  A  pair  of  tunnels 
driven  from  the  tenninal  of  the  Peonsylvanla 
Railroad  in  Jersey  Gty  across  the  Hudson, 
entering  New  York  City  at  Cortland  street. 

Haskins  TvniieL — The  early  history  of  the 
up- town  twin- tunnels  under  the  Hudson 
River  is  a  tragic  one.  D.  C  Haskins,  a  west- 
erner of  wealth,  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
Hudson  River  could  be  crossed  by  a  tunnel 
formed  by  boring  in  the  bed  of  sill  deep  below 
the  surface,  maintaining  an  air  pressure  in  the 
heading  equal  to  the  hydrostatic  head  outside 
and  retaining  the  excavated  space  by  insertion 
of  a  series  of  iron  rings  as  fast  as  the  boring 
progressed.  Work  was  commenced  in  1874  from 
the  New  Jersey  side;  it  was  the  first  attempt 
to  tunnel  the  Hudson  River.  A  shaft  was  sunk 
to  54  feet  below  mean  high  water,  an  air  lock 
was  built  and  the  regular  tunneling  began  with 
an  air  pressure  of  about  18  pounds  at  we  shaft, 
increasing  to  36  pounds  at  1,600  feet  distance. 
After  carrying  this  north  heading  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  the  south  tunnel  was  started.  Then  the 
New  York  end  was  commenced  with  sinking  a 
timber  caisson  to  a  depth  of  56  feet  below  high 
water.  Blow-outs  occurred  with  flooding  and 
letting  in  of  silt,  which  ended  in  a  serious 
blow-out  in  1880,  cuttii^  off  the  escape  of  tlu 
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excavatmg  ciew  and  drowning  20,  thereby  end- 
ing opcratioiis.  In  1886  S.  Pearson  and  Son 
of  Endand  took  up  the  contract,  and  the  shield 
method  of  driving  was  used,  but  financial 
troubles  dosed  out  operations  till  1902,  when 
the  plant  and  francUse  were  acquired  by  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company, 
who  renewed  the  effort.  In  1905  the  Hudson 
Company  oblaitied  the  ttuwel  InlerejtB  and  the 
operation  became  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  UcAdoo  System. 

McAdoQ  TuttntU. —  With  the  amalgamalion 
of  the  New  Jersey  Itailroad  Company  and  the 
Hudson-Manhattan  Railroad  Company  in  1903, 
the  UcAdoo  System  started  in  opertUioo. 
'  Leaving  out  consideration  of  the  great  ter- 
minal and  other  works,  the  great  tunneling  feat 
alone  ts  featured  here.  The  overcoming  of  the 
many   very   difficult   engineering  problems   was 

f laced  under  the  man^fcment  of  Charles  M. 
acobs  and  J.  Vipond  Davice,  and  tbey  deter' 
mined  on  the  employment  of  compressed  air 
as  a  medium  for  operating  drills,  shields  and 
all  mechanism  used  in  construction.  On  the 
Jersey  City  side  the  former  shield  service  was 
used  with  certain  necessary  changes,  such  as 
heavy  hood  or  apron  to  protect  the  worlcers. 
Pressure  of  33  pounds  was  carried,  as  the 
Upper  stratum  of  the  tunnel  was  of  silt.  Blow- 
outs were  closed  with  clay  blankets  supplied 
from  scows  waidng  in  readiness.  The  stiield 
was  driven  by  hydraulic  jacks  with  2,500  tons 
aggregate  thrust  to  make  passage  through  the 
sOt,  Uius  making  ex.cavation  unnecessary.  A 
rock  reef  at  one  time  was  struck  that  reached 
16  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  space  to  be 
tumieled,  the  upper  part  being  of  clay  so  fluid 
as  to  slip  ipto  the  pockets  of  the  shield.  Gi- 
'  gantic  blow-pipes  supplied  with  fuel  from  tanks 
of  kerosene  were  used  to  bake  the  clay  to  swffi- 
dent  hardness  as  to  permit  the  excavators  to 
work  on  the  rock  beneath.  The  tunnel  diameter 
of  15  feet  3  inches  was  lined  with  cast-iron 
plates  bolted  together  in  circular  section.  The 
greatest  engineering  feat  in  this  great  under- 
taking was  the  construction  of  the  tunnels  at 
the  junction  of  the  Christopher  street,  9th 
Street  and  6th  avenue.  New  York  City.  At  this 
point  two  tunnels  run  east  under  9lh  street 
and  two  north  under  6lh  aveoue.  Overhead 
here  were  the  surface  car  lines  of  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway,  and  above  this  the 
Elevated  railroad,  both  in  operation.  An  arch, 
to  accommodate  two  tubes  approaching  from 
the  south  and  four  tubes  diverging  east  and 
north  had  to  be  constructed  with  68  feet  maxi- 
mum width,  and  the  soil  was  a  'running  sand.* 
The  enormous  difRcuIty  was  overcome  by  con- 
structing two  iron-lined  temporary  tunnels  and 
the  side  walls  being  buili  in.  Then,  through 
openings  on  top  of  the  tunnels,  heavy  false 
work  was  constructed  strong  enough  to  permit 
springing  the  arch.  The  temporary  tunnels 
were  then  eliminated.  Any  accidental  disturb- 
ance of  the  timbering  meant  that  the  surface 
■  lines  and  Elevated  structure  must  tali  into  the 
excavation.  Tunnels  from  Jersey  City  to  Mor- 
ton street.  New  York  City,  started  1874,  opened 
for  traffic  1908,  consisting  of  two  single-track 
tubes  5,000  feet  long  with  minimum  diametei 
15  feet  3  inches.  The  two  down  tunnels  con- 
necting Jersey  City  with  Cortland.  Church  and 
Fulton    streets,    New   York    City,    were    com- 


feet  long  and  15  feet  3  inches  inside  diameter. 
As  to  the  land  sections  of  the  Hudson-Man- 
hattan tunnels,  one  connects,  by  two  single- 
track  tubes,  the  Hoboken  terminal  with  the 
Jersey  Gty  Pennsylvania  Railroad  station,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Hudson  River.  This  was 
completed  in  1911.  Another  land  subway  con- 
nection runs  from  Morton  and  Christopher 
streets  to  connect  with  33d  Street,  rtmning  along 
6tli  avenue.  This  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1910  and  was  constructed  with  shield  to  12th 
stre 
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tunnel  is  under  Lake  Erie  and  is  a  three-mile 
sub-aqueous  tunnel  driven  by  hydrualic  shield 
and  lined  with  concrete  blocks.  The  character 
of  the  soft  ground  permitted  a  speed  of  886 
feet  in  one  Deading.  The  soil  met  with  was 
stiff  clay,  free  from  runs.  But  accumulations 
of  marsh-gas  made  hazards  of  explosions  equal 
to  those  in  coal-mining,  and  necessitated  coal- 
mine methods  of  precaution.  The  land  head- 
ing carried  the  longest  continuous  compressed- 
air  section  recorded— 14,000  feet  finally.  Ir- 
regularities in  advandi^  the  shield  <due  to. 
inadequate  survey  force)  took  the  workers  180 
feet  out  of  alignment  and  out  of  grade  line  6 
feet  above  and  below.  When  the  two  headings 
were  approaching  to  about  1,500  feet  of  each 
other  an  expert  survey  was  made  and  a  "reverse 
curve*  course  was  made  to  get  the  junction. 
The  tunnel  diameter  is  10  feet  inside,  its  length 
16,088  feet  and  it  runs  100  to  110  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  lake  with  a  gradient  of  about 
10  feet.  There  is  a  roof  crust  of  50  to  70  feet 
between  tunnel  and  lake  bottom.  The  clay, 
though  stiff,  did  not  -permit  working  without  air 

¥'essure  and  20  pounds  was  the  average  carried. 
he  shield  used  was  a  simple  rivcted-steel 
double  ring  structure  free  from  interior  parti- 
tions and  diaphragm.  It  was  furnished  with  a 
steel  c      ■  ■  ' 
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1  inch  with  diameter  12  feet  25^  inches.  A  dozen 
jadcs  with  9-inch  plungers  drove  it  forward 
using  1^00  to  3,000  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch.  The  work  started  with  excavation  by 
means  of  a  rotary  cutting  machine,  which  was, 
however,  discarded  in  favor  of  hand  work  for 
half  the  tunnel  because  of  changed  character 
of  the  soil.  The  chief  innovation  in  this  tunnel 
is  the  block  lining  substituting  bricks  used  in 
other  Cleveland  mtake  tunnels.  The  blocks 
used  were  the  Parmley  variety  of  patent  (Con- 
crete for  the  first  2.S00  feet  of  land-headin& 
then  a  block  designed  by  the  city's  own  en- 
gineers. The  latter  did  away  with  the  cast-iroa 
segments  customary,  thereby  reducing  cost 
The  lining  is  11^  inches  thick.  The  headiugs 
met  in  December  1916. 

Astoria  Gas  TunneL— This  New  York  tun- 
nel is  4,262  feet  long.  It  extends  from  the 
Astoria  plant  of  the  Astoria  Heat,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  opposite  Hell  Gate  to  the 
I32d  street  distributmg  station  in  the  Bronx. 
It  is  run  at  a  depth  of  225  feet.  The  Astoria  ' 
shaft  is  34  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  279  feet  9 
inches  deep,  while  the  Bronx  shaft  has  26  feet 
diameter  and  is  233  feet  deep.  The  total  length 
of  tunnel  with  shafts  is  5,171.79  feet.  It  has  a 
D-sbaped    cross   section  with   bottom   sU^tly 
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concaved;  the  excavated  section  was  19  feet  9 
inches  wide  and  21  feet  higli.  Shafts  and  tun~ 
neling  are  lined  wiih  concrete  from  18  inches 
to  36  inches  thick.  The  lining  in  the  tunnel  is 
reinforced  with  steel  rods  wnere  bad  ground 
is  met.  Inside  cross  section  of  completed  tun' 
nel  is  16  feet  9  inches  wide  and  18  feet  hi^h. 
The  stratification  met  with  was  Fordham  gneiss 
at  terminals  and  In  wood  dolcmiite  between. 
Ground  was  broken  12  Sept.  1910,  and  tunnel 
was  finished  in  1914.  It  carries  two  72-inch 
gas  mains  and  is  provided  for  two  more.  In  re- 
moving the  remaining  122-foot  bench  to  finish 
the  excavating,  in  July  1913,  a  great  rush  of 
water  was  struck.  The  serious  difficulty  was 
overcome  by  covering,  the  entire  west  side  of 
the  exposed  bench  by  a  series  of  concrete  bulk- 
heads and  buttresses.  But  a  rush  of  water 
near  an  emergency  bulkhead  that  had  been 
erected  flooded  the  tunnel.  Grouting  till  8,850 
bags  of  cement  had  been  injected  at  a  pressure 
of  400  per  square  inch  sealed  the  leak,  when 
the  tiuinel  was  pumped  out  after  a  delay  of 
102  days. 

Detroit  River  Totmel.— This  tnnnel  was 
projected  to  carry  the  main  line  of  the  Michi- 
.  gan  Central  Railroad  under  the  Detroit  River 
across  to  Winsor,  Can,  Its  sub-aqueous  sec- 
tion is  a  twin  tube  2,625  feet  in  length  extend- 
ing from  a  shaft  back  of  the  dock  line  on  the 
Canadian  side  to  one  similarly  situated  on  the 
Detroit  shore.  The  Detroit  side  approach  is  a 
double  track  parallel  to  the  mam  lines  for 
1,540  feet  to  the  portal  of  a  twin-arch  approach 
tunnel  2,135  feet  in  length.  This  tatter  has  a 
2  per  cent  grade  uuder  yards  and  tracks.  The 
Canadian  approach  contains  2,900  feet  of  open 
cut  and  3,«)0  feel  of  twin-arch  tunnel  all  on 
l.S  per  cent  grade.  The  two  sub-aqueous  tubes 
arc  circular  with  a  diameter  of  20  feet.  They 
have  a  continuous  %-inch  steel  plate  shell  23 
feet  4  inches  in  diameter  enclosiiig  a  lining  of 
1:2:4  concrete,  20  inches  thick.  This  concrete 
is  reinforced  by  1-ineh  longitudinal  rods  18 
inches  apart  on  centres  in  a  concentric  circle. 
A  concrete  mass  1 :3 :6,  SS  feet  8  inches  wide  at 
top  and  30  feet  10  inches  deep  surrounds  the 
lubes.  This  produces  a  continuous  monolithic 
tunnel  of  two  tubes  having  a  diameter  of  20 
feet.  The  method  of  construction  consisted  of 
dredging  a  trench  in  the  river's  clay  bed.  The 
twin  steel  shells,  which  were  constructed  on  the 
shore  in  11  butkheaded  sections  were  floated 
to  position  and  sunk  separately,  then  connected 
by  special  joints.    The  concrete  coating  was  de- 

Sosited  through  tremies  from  a  scow  filling  a 
ornf  surrounding  the  shell  sections.  The  water 
was  next  pumped  out  from  each  section  and 
the  20-inch  concrete  lining  was  placed  while 
other  sections  were  being  sunk.  This  process 
eliminated  working  in  compressed  air  and  has 
given  much  satisfaction.  The  sections  of  tubes 
are  reinforced  every  12  feet  by  vertical  trans- 
verse diaphragms  of  %-ineh  plates,  stiffened  at 
the  diagonals  and  outer  edges  with  3'/i  by  3'/i- 
inch  flange  angles.  Each  section  of  the  tubes 
received  a  5-foot  deep  tempornry  bulkhead  at 
each  end  before  floating,  affording  a  I0-£oot 
space  between  the  sunken  sections  and  a  man- 
hole admitted  a  diver  from  the  outside.  The 
Iwin-tube  sections  were  constructed  on  ways  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Company's  ship- 
yard 40  miles  from  their  destination.  They 
weighed  about  550  tons  and  had  a  length  of 


262.S  feet.  One  section  for  closing  was  64.5 
feet  long  and  weighed  about  130  tons.  The 
sections  were  towed  by  tugs  from  shipyard  to 
tunnel  site,  requiring  about  12  hours  each.  The 
trench  in  the  river  had  a  48-foot  bottom  and 
a  depth  of  from  22  to  40,  feet.  The  first  tube 
section  was  sunk  3  Oct.  1907,  and  the  last  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1909. 

Catskill  Aqueduct— This  is  a  tunnel  con- 
struction for  supplying  New  York  City  with 
water  conveyed  from  the  Catsldll  Mountains. 
It  is  claimed  by  many  experts  as  the  most 
Stupendous  engineering  project  ever  completed, 
even  including  the  Panama  Canal.  It  carries 
the  water  from  the  mountains  to  Staten  Island  . 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  adds  a  capacity  of 
375,000,000  gallons  per  day  to  the  New  York 
City  supply,  and  reserves  a  supply  sufficient  for 
a  series  of  years  of  drought.  The  tunnel  taps 
the  great  artificial  Ashokan  Lake  which  is  fed 
by  the  Esopus  Creek.  It  extends  92  miles  from 
the  reservoir  to  the  northern  boundary  of  New 
York  City  and  continues  35  miles  within  the 
city  limits,  including  the  branch  to  the  borough 
of  Queens,  Kensico  storage  reservoir,  Staten 
Island,  etc.  The  water  supply  is  on  a  gravity 
system,  free  from  pumpmg.  The  conduit  of 
which  the  aqueduct  consists  is  made  up  of 
several  types,  plain  Portland  cement  concrete 
constructed  in  traiches  then  covered  with  earth ; 
grade  tunneling,  pressure  tunnels  and  steel-pipe 
syphons.  Of  the  first  is  55  miles  construction 
having  horseshoe  section  17  feet  high  by  17 
feet  wide  inside,  composed  of  concrete  without 
steel  reinforcement  and  covered  with  earth  em- 
bankmenL     Being  the  least  expensive  type  this 


horseshoe  shape,  17  feet  hi^,  13  feet  4  inches 
wide.  To  cross  broad,  deep  valleys  circular 
tunnels  were  driven  in  ^e  rock  (where  suitable) 
and  lined  with  concrete.  There  are  seven  pres- 
sure tunnels  of  a  total  of  17  miles  and  a  diame- 
ter of  14  feel.  The  connection  of  the  pressure 
tunnels  with  the  adjacent  aqueduct  portions  is 
made  (with  one  exception)  by  shafts.  This  ex- 
ception is  the  Bryn  Mawr  steel-pipe  siphon  and 
Yonkers  pressure  tunnel  The  tunnel  throu^ 
the  city  is  also  a  pressure  tuimel  18  miles  long. 
For  cleaning,  repairs,  etc.,  drainage  shafts  arc 
furnished  each  pressure  tunnel  to  unwater  the 
same.  The  Hudson  River  is  crossed  in  a  tunnel 
excavated  through  granite  1,114, feet  below  sea- 


at  Breakneck  Mountain  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river.  Where  the  rock  is  insufficiently  sound 
in  valleys  steel-pipe  ^phons  were  used  instead 
of  pressure  tunnels.  The  pipes  were  constructed 
of  7  1-16-inch  to  %-inch  steel  plates  rivetted 
together.  The  inside  is  lined  with  two  inches 
of  cement- mortar,  and  the  tunnel  is  enveloped 
with  concrete  and  covered  with  an  earth  em- 
bankment. There  are  14  of  the  siphons  with  an 
aggregation  of  six  miles.  The  cost  of  the  Cals- 
kill  water  supply  system,  when  completed,  in-  • 
eluding  surveys,  real-estate,  construction,  en- 
gineering, general  supervision  and  all  items  ex- 
cept interest  on  bonds  will  be  $177,000,000,  which 
will  include  the  Schoharie  addition. 

New  York  Rapid  Transit  Tunnels.— The 
East  River  tunnels  consist  of  four  twin-tube 
tunnels,  a'  follows: 

1.  Old  Slip   TttnueL—lPiom   Manhattan   to 
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Clark  street,  Brooklyn.  This  ci«»te*  the 
Brooklyn  connection  for  the  •Seventh  Avaiu«- 
Bioadway'  or  west  side  line  of  the  Interbor- 
cugh  Rapid  Transit  Company's  system.  The 
bore  between  shafts  is  3,799  feet  lone,  with  the 
land  tunnel  on  the  Manhattan  side  355  feet  Ioi% 
and  that  on  the  Brooklyn  side  1,750  feet  lonf^ 
These  tubes  afford  a  single  track  totalins;  II,- 
800  linear  feet  On  the  Manhattan  side  the 
tunnels  passed  through  a  section  975  feet  lone 
consisting  of  mica-soust  in  bottom  and  sana 
in  [be  top  of  the  tunnel.  Under  the  centre  of 
the  river  they  passed  through  gneiss  for  a 
length  of  470  feet.  The  rest  of  the  tunneling 
was  tbrou^  soft  material,  mostly  sand  ana 
fine  gravel,  with  bowlders  on  the  Brooklyn  aide. 
At  the  lowest  point  the  tops  of  tubes  are  71 
feet  below  mean  high  water.  But  in  places  the 
natural  cover  over  the  tubes  is  nil.  Here  the 
former  experiences  with  clay  bWketing  proved 
invaluable.  Cla^  was  dumped  from  me  river 
surface  to  provide  the  necessary  cover.  Clay 
blanket  process  was  used  elsewhere  to  prevent 
•blow-outs.*  The  lining;  consisted  of  standard 
bolted  cast-iron  rinfis  &  inches  wide.  Outside 
diameter  of  tunnel  is  17  feet  6  Inches.  In  rock 
inside  diameter  of  iron  is  16  feet  4  inches  and 
a  net  clear  diameter  after  concrete  linin{(  of 
15  feet  4  inches.  In  soft  sround  heavier  iron 
is  used,  giving  16  feet  inside  diameter-  of  iron, 
and  the  net  clear  diameter  of  tunnel  is  15  feet. 
In  rock,  the  clear  space  outside  the  iron  lining 
was  packed  with  stone  and  grouted  with  Port- 
land cement  In  sof!  arotind,  fine  gravel  and 
Sont  were  forced  out  by  conmrcssed  air  to  fill 
E  void  left  by  the  passage  oi  the  shield.  The 
shield  was  worked  m  compressed  air  under  a 
maximum  pressure  al  3?!^  pounds.  Work  com- 
menced January  1915.  and  tunnels  were  wwned 
to  traffic  April  1919.  Cost  was  S6,3(X),00CI; 
including  the  station  in  Clark  street  Brooklyn. 
The  chief  dii&cultv  encountered  was  in  tmmel- 
m^  almost  directly  under  the  foundations  of 
buildings  in  Oark  street,  Brooklyn,  in  loose 
sand  and  gravel.    This  was  successfully  over- 


pressure to  fill  the  voids  behind  the  tail  of  the 
shield.  This  stopped  all  ■settling,'  henct- 
forth,  of   contiguous  buildings. 

2.  iVhitehail  Street.  Manhattan,  to  Mon- 
tague Street,  Brooklyn. —  This  tunnel  will  con- 
nect the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  system  on  4th 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  with  the  lower  Broadway 
(Uanhattan)  line  of  the  same  company,  now 
in  operation.  The  length  of  this  tunnel  be- 
tween sihafts  is  4,290  feet  *e  land  tunnel, 
Brooklyn  side,  being  1,700  feet  long.  There 
are  two  'spurs*  runmng  into  these  tubes  from 
the  foot  of  Broad  street,  Manhattan  (700  feet 
long),  to  provide  for  a  future  subway  in  that 
street  This  tunnel  affords  a  total  single  track 
of  13,735  linear  feet.  The  tunneling  was  driven 
in  mica-schist  on  the  Manhattan  side  to  a  point 
1,750  feet  from  the  Manhattan  shaft  The  rest 
of  the  ttmneling  was  in  sand  and  gravel  except 
for  a  reef  of  gneiss  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
about  400  feet  long.  At  the  lowest  point  the 
tops  of  tubes  are  75  feet  below  mean  hifih 
water.  Natural  ■cover*  in  the  river  in  soft 
ground  ran  from  6  to  25  feet,  but  a  clay  blan- 
ket was  used,  when  the  tunnel  was  m  soft 
iniDund,  as  a  precautionary  measure  throu^out 
Standard  bolted  cast-iron,  26  inches  wide,  rings 


were  used  as  lining.  Outside  diameter  of  iron 
was  17  feet  2  inches  and  18  feet  The  latter 
was  always  used  when  s.'  ;:hield  was  employed. 
Inside  diameter  of  iron  was  18  inches  less  in 
earth  and  14  inches  less  in  rock.  Oear  diame- 
ter after  placing  concrete  Uning  Is  in  all  cases 
one  foot  less  than  inside  diameter  of  iron  lin- 
ing. Outside  the  Iron  lining  the  same  OTStem 
of  packing  voids  was  used  as  in  the  Old  Slip 
tumiel  (see  above).  The  excavation  was  car- 
ried forward  by  the  mediimi  of  shield  and  com- 
pressed air ;  maximum  pressure  was  34^ 
pounds.  Work  commenced  October  1914j  and 
IS  nearly  comi^ete.  Estimated  cost  is  $3,75^ 
OOO.  In  the  course  of  the  work  the  same  dim- 
cnlties  were  encountered  as  in  tfie  case  of  lbs 
Old   Slip  tunnel 

3.  Sijftielh    Sin 

Borottgh  of  Qitetn.. 

the  Interlurough  Rapid  Transit  Company's 
elevated  ^stem  in  Queens,  over  which  the 
Brooklyn  RaiH.d  Transit  Company  has  operat- 
ing rights,  with  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Trannt 
suoway  under  lower  Broadway  (Manhattan), 
now  in  operation.  Length  of  tunnel  from  2d 
avenue,  Manhattan  shaft  is  1,364  feet  From 
Manhattan  shaft  to  Blackwell's  Island  shaft  is 
1,610  feet,  and  from  Blackwell's  Island  shaft  to 
Long  Island  Gty  portal  is  1,740  feet  The 
Long  Island  Oty  approach  is  in  cut-and-cover 
and  elevated  construction  and  2^07  feet  in 
length.  This  twin  tunnel  aSords  14,642  linear 
feet  of  single  track.  The  tubes  run  through 
1^  feet  of  mica-schist  from  2d  avenne  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  on  the  Manhattan  side, 
then  through  700  feet  of  sand  under  the  west 
channel  of  the  East  River,  then  through  1^ 
feet  of  gneiss  under  Blackwell's  Island,  then 
through  600  feet  of  soft  groimd  under  the  east 
channel  of  the  East  River^  then  throu^  400 
feet  of  gneiss  to  the  portal  in  Long  Island  City. 
At  the  lowest  point  (which  occurs  in  the  west 
channel)  the  tops  of  tubes  are  98  feet  below 
mean  high  water.  At  this  point  the  tubes 
emerge  from  the  natural  river  bottom,  and  tun- 
neling had  to  be  carried  out  through  an  ard- 
ficial  clay  blanket  45  feet  thick.  Standard 
heavy,  cast-iron  liiung  was  used  only  where 
shield  was  used,  I.e.,  in  soft  ground  or  unsound 
rock.  The  iron  rings  are  of  the  same  type  as 
in  the  above-described  Whitehall  street  tunnel. 
In  sound  rock  a  circular  concrete  lining  13 
inches  thick  was  used,  leaving  a  net  maximunt 
clear  diameter  of  15  feet.  Where  light  iron 
lining  was  used  (in  unsound  rock),  tae  clear 
space  outside  was  packed  with  stone  and 
grouted  with  Portland  cement  (as  in  former 
cases).  In  soft  ground  only  enou^  grout  was 
used  to  fill  the  space  left  at  the  sitfes  of  the 
tunnel  to  prevent  flattening;  no  structural 
wei^t  being  oveiliead  in  soft  groondportions, 
filling  or  grouting  was  unnecessary.  The  maxi- 
mum  pressure  used  in  shield  work  was  48 
pounds.  Work  commenced  August  1916  and 
was  completed  Jnne  1919  but  is  not  yet  open 
to  traffic;  the  cost  was  $4,230,000.  'nie  dilcf 
difficulty  was  the  very  high  air  pressure.  This 
Involved,  at  one  time,  16  shifts  daily.  The  men 
worked  two  45-rainute  ^riods  in  the  high 
pressure  with  a  5-hour  interval. 

4.  East  Fourteenth  Street,  Manhattan  to 
North  Seventh  Street,  Williamsburg.—  This 
tmmel  connects  the  Brooklyn  Rajud  Transit 
Company's  lines  in  Williamsburg    (Brooklyn) 
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and  East  New  York  with  a  subway  txtendiog 
west  under  14tb  street  to  6th  avenue,  Uui- 
haCEan,  with  provisions  for  transfer  of  passen- 
gers to  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  subway  on 
lower  Broadway,  now  in  operation.  Its  ta^th 
between  shafts  is  3,437  feet  The  Manhattan 
luid  tunnel  is  1,627  feet,  and  that  on  Ac 
Brooklyn  side  is  2,025  feet  These  twin  tubes 
afford  a  single  track  14,17S  linear  feet  Jong. 
The  land  headings  are  entirely  in  soft  ground, 
and  the  shield  method  with  compretsfld  air  was 
used.  The  river  tunnel  proper  (between 
shafts)  will  be  in  rock  for  about  2,300  feet  and 
in  sand  and  gravel  for  the  rest  of  the  distance 
—  about  1,140  feet  At  the  lowest  point  the 
t^s  of  the  mbes  are  97  feet  below  mean  hi^ 
water.  The  cover  is  ample  except  under  ue 
main  ship  channel  near  the  Brooklyn  nde, 
where  the  tops  of  the  tunnels  emerge  from  the 
natural  river  bed,  and  there  a  clay  blanket  is 
nsed.  The  type  of  lining  is  same  as  described 
for  Whitehall  street  tunnel  (see  above).  About 
1,100  feet  of  tube  in  sotind  rock  will  have  no 
Iron  lining,  but  will  be  lined  with  a  circular 
concrete  Iming  13  inches  thick.  Uinimum 
clear  inside  diameter  will  be  15  feet  Filling  of 
voids  will  be  done  on  the  same  process  as  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  Old  Slifi  tunnel.  Exca- 
vation is  by  shield  in  compressed  air  in  soft 
ground;  in  rock  without  compressed  air. 
Maximum  pressure  employed  was  39  pounds. 
Woik  cotnmenced  Auinist  1916  and  is  not  com- 
pleted. Land  headings  and  soft  ground  shield 
excavation  are  complete  from  both  shafts,  and 
the  heai£ngs  in  rock  near  the  middle  of  the 
river  were  joined  August  1919.  Cost  will  be 
about  $6,000,000.  No  unusual  difficulties  have 
been  encountered." 

Harlem  Rkrer  Tunnels.— These  connect 
the  Lexington  avenue  subway  with  its  exten- 
sion northward  into  the  Bronx.  Its  construc- 
tion was  carried  out  in  substantially  the  same 
sj'stem  as  the  Detroit  River,  Michigan  Central 
tunnel  described  above.  It  consists  of  con- 
structing steel  tube  sections;  floating  them  to 
ate;  sinking  into  excavated  river-bed  trench; 
adding  concrete  outer  covering  through 
tremics.  The  metal  sections  are  nexf  un- 
watered  and  inner  concrete  lining  added.  This 
system  eliminates  workine  in  compressed  air, 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  divers'  work  Is 
needei  TUs  tunnel  consists  of  four  tubes 
rigidly  fastened  together  by  diaphragms.  It 
was  sunk  in  five  sections,  four  of  mcse  sections 
being  220  feet  long  each  and  one  200  feet,  or  a 
total  length  of  1,080  feet  The  diaphragms 
were  spaced  15  feet  and  7  inches  apart  and 
formed  convenient  pockets  for  placing  the  sur- 
rounding concrete.  In  the  matter  of  joints  a 
butt  joint  was  used  instead  of  the  overlapping 
joints  used  in  the  Detroit  work.  Stiffening 
angles,  which  were  used  in  the  Detroit  tunnels, 
were  here  j>laced  outside.  This  saved  much 
timber.  This  was  a  much  easier  engineering 
work  than  the  Detroit  tunnels,  the  distance 
being  but  600  feet  between  the  river  bulkheads, 
and  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  only  7  feet  lower 
than  the  original  rivei*  bed.  The  Harlem  River 
tunnels  are  16  feet  6  indies  in  diameter  inside 

*  Above  Itated  cost!  a«  foi  finished  structuro  withrnil 
track  »nd  equipment  OKepl  ducts  aa  nthw  aide,  embedded 
In  concrete  bCDCbea  botb  MSa  of  tutws,  to  carry  electrle 


—    htiinK,  the  ifflterior  walla  having 

flat  sides.  The  width  of  the  finished  structure 
is  76  feet  and  the  height  24  feet  6  inches,  in- 
cluding the  sumuachng  concrete.  The  last 
aection  of  tubing  wu  luiik  in  September  1914. 


the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  First 
District,  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Alfred 
Craven  was  CUef  Engineer  during  the  incep- 
tion of  tbeae  project*  and  is  still  active  as  con- 
salting  engineer,  Mr.  D.  L.  Turner  became 
C3iief  Ei^^ieer  April  1917.  Mr.  Clifford  M. 
Holland  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  as 
engineer  of  the  tunnel  division.  For  bibliog- 
raphy see  under  Tdmk^ls,  Great  Modexk. 

TUNNELS  AND  TUNNELING.  A 
tonnel  may  be  considered  an  underground  or 
sub-surface  passage  of  any  form  of  cross-sec- 
tion most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tion or  for  the  purposes  to  be  served  after  con- 
struction. It  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  con- 
structed without  disturbing  the  natural  material 
over  it  or  around  it,  although  in  some  modem 
engineering  works  true  tpnnels  are  constructed 
by  first  removing  the  overlying  material  by 
open  excavation  if  on  land,  or  bv  dredging  if 
under  water,  then  construeting  tne  tunnels  by 
suitable  means  and  refilling  over  the  completed 
structure:  Tunnels  are  of  all  siies  as  well  as 
shapes  of  cross-section  and  may  be  horizontal 
or  inclined;  indeed,  a  shaft  may  be  considered  a 
vertical  tunnel.  When  tunnels  are  small  and 
built  ahead  of  the  main  structure  or  (or  subor- 
dinate purposes,  as  in  mining,  they  are  called 
headings  or  adits.  Obviously,  tunnels  may  be 
constructed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
They  arc  commonly  cmploved  for  railroad  pur- 
poses, for  the  passage  of  foot  and  vehicular 
traffic  under  rivers  as  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  for 
sub-surface  transit  purposes  in  large  cities  as  in 
the  city  of  London,  to  form  aqueducts  in  great 
water  supply  systems,  as  for  the  city  of  New 
York  with  me  31-mile  Croton  aqueduct  tunnel, 
for  ■  sewer  purposes,  and  for  serving  other 
public  conveniences  in  modem  communities. 

Ancient  History,— The  art  of  tunnel  build- 
ing is  one  of  the  oldest  of  engineering  pro- 
cedures. The  ancient  Egyptians  built  ex- 
tensive ttmneU  for  tombs  and  temples,  and 
nearly  or  quite  the  lame  thing  was  done  in 
ancient  India.  The  ancient  Assyrians  con- 
structed a  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  River, 
after  having  diverted  its  waters  to  another 
channel,  the  cross- section  of  which  was  12 
feel  wide  by  15  feet  high.  They  also  built 
other  tunnels.  The  andent  tunnels  were 
probably  invariably  built  in  rock  or  other 
hard  material  in  which  there  was  not  suffi- 
dent  water  to  give  material  trouble ;  there  is 
no  record  of  a  true  sub-aaueous  tunnel  being 
built  in  andent  times.  Methods  adapted  to 
tunnel  excavations  through  soft  tnatenal  sat- 
urated with  water  have  been  developed  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  The  old  Ro- 
mans were  by  far  the  greatest  engineers  of 
ancient  times  and  they  excelled  all  earlier 
peoples  in  their  tunnel  constructions  as  they 
did  in  all  other  constmctions.  The  *fire-set- 
tine*  method  of  tunneling  was  due  to  them 
as  was  also  the  method  of  sinking  vertical 
shafts  at  different  points  on  a  tunnel  line  to 
afford  a  greater  number  of  points  of  attack 
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on  the  work.  They  built  firei  in  th«r  tunnels 
against  the  rock  to  b«  excavated,  and,  after 
heating  it   to   the   highest   practicable   temper- 


ening,  cracking  and  disintegration.    They  

also  aware  of  the  advantage  of  using  vinegar 
instead  of  water  in  this  method  of  tunneling 
through  calcareous  rocks,  thus  taking  advantage 
of  chemical  action  as  well  as  disintegration  by 
alternate  heating  and  chilling.  Probably  the 
longest  of  the  old  Roman  tunnels  was  that  built 
to  drain  Lake  Fucino;  it  was  designed  to  have 
a  section  6  feet  by  10  feet.  Forty  shafts  as 
well  as  inclined  galleries  were  sunk  for  the 
construction  of  this  tunnel  3!4  miles  long.  The 
deepest  shaft  was  about  400  feet.  Most  of  the 
Roman  tunnels  were  small,  but  they  occasionally 
built  lar^  ones,  like  that  for  the  hifi^way  in 
the  PosiliDo  Hills  between  Naples  and  Pozxuoli, 
3jO00  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide  at  the  centre. 
Tbe  entrances  ate  75  feet  wide  and  at  the 
centre  the  height  is  22  feet  Its  general  form, 
therefore,  approximates  the  fnistra  of  two 
cones  with  dieir  small  bases  joined.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  light 
in  the  central  or  less  illumined  portion. 

In  the  Middle  Agem.—  Obviously  the  con- 
struction of  and  en  t  tunnels  was  excessively 
slow  as  well  as  laborious,  although  drills, 
chisels  and  even  saws,  fitted  with  hard  cutting 
stones  like  corundum  for  teeth,  were  used 
even  by  the  early  Egyptians.  Hammers  and 
wedges  were  also  employed.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  gunpowder  of  importanae  was  prob- 


Languedoc  Canal.  510  feet  long,  22  feet  wide 
and  29  feet  high.  The  first  stimulating  de- 
mand for  modem  tunnel  construction  of  any 
great  atnount  began  with  the  construction  of 
canals  in  France  and  Elngland  during  the  last 
half  of  the  17th  centuiy,  and  all  of  those  tunnels 
were  either  in  rock  or  dry  hard  ground.  Il  was 
not  until  after  1800  that  tunneling  through  sand 
and  wet  groiud  was  undertaken  in  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  en^- 
neering  construction.  A  tunnel  for  the  Samt 
Quentin  Canal  in  France  was  built  through  soft 
soil  in  1803.  The  width  of  this  tunnel  was  24 
feet,  and  timbering  including  struts  and  plank- 
ing was  used  to  support  the  walls  and  sides 
prior  to  conttnicting  the  masonry  lining.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  necessi^  of  lining  tunnels 
with  masonry  was  recognized  and  it  was  done 
wherever  die  material  was  of  such  a  weak 
and  uncertain  character  as  to  make  its  self- 
sustaining  qualities  doubtful. 

Modern  TtttmelB^  The  greatest  stimulus 
of  all  to  the  construction  of  tunnels  was  given 
when  the  construction  of  railroads  began. 
From  that  time  until  the  present,  tunnel 
works  of  great  magnitude,  including  those 
throu^  sub-aqueous  material,  have  been  con- 
stantly constructed.  Amohg  the  earliest  of 
these  were  two  tunnels  built  on  the  line  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  England. 
The  first  tunnel  of  any  kind  built  in  the  United 
States  was  that  known  as  the  Auburn  Tunnel 
near  Auburn,  Pa.^  built  in  1818-21  by  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  for  the  water 
transportation  of  coal.  This  tunnel  was  several 
httodied  feet  long  and  was  about  22  feel  high 
by  about  IS  feel  wide.    The  first  railroad  tun- 


nel in  the  United  Slates  was  also  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  Alle^eny  Portage  Railroad  and 
was  built  1831-33.  It  was  901  feet  long,  25  feet 
wide  and  21  feet  high.  What  may  be  properly 
termed  epoch-making  tunnel  structures  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  are  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel  which  pierces  the  Alps  between  Pied- 
mont and  Savoy.  These  are  termed  epoch - 
'making  structures  because  the  exigencies  of 
their  construction  first  brought  into  use  power- 
drills  and  high  explosives,  the  two  great  modem 
agenis  in  rapid  and  economical  rock  tunnel 
construction.  The  Hoosac  Tunnel  was  built  be- 
tween 1854  and  1876,  the  progress  of  the  work 
having  been  interrupted  over  long  periods. 
Its  total  length  is  about  4H  mites  and  it  is  a 
double-track  tunnel.  The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel 
was  built  between  1857  and  1872  and  has  a 
length  of  7.6  miles.  This  is  a  single-track 
tunnel.  The  beginning  of  the  work  on  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
commencement  of  the  double-track  Erie  Tun- 
nel 'trough  Bergen  Hill,  near  Hoboken, 
N.  J,  This  tunnel  was  built  185S-61  and  has 
a  length  of  nearly  4,400  feet.  lis  greatest 
height  is  21  feet  and  its  width  28  feet. 
Among  the  more  prominent  tunnels  of  this 
country  driven  throu^  rock,  there  mav  be 
mentioned  the  Croton  Aqueduct  Tunnel,  31 
miles  long  with  a  horseshoe  cross-section  in 
general  13.53  feet  high  and  13.6  feet  wide. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Tunnel,  6,700  feet 
long,  has  a  horseshoe  section  19  feet  by  21  feet 
The  single-track  Cascade  Tunnel  on  the  North- 
em  Paafic  Railway,  built  in  1886-88,  is  9,850 
feet  long.  It  is  16.5  feet  wide  and  22  feet  high 
and  is  hned  with  masonry. 

Gcneial  Methods  of  Operation.— The  more 
simple  methods  of  excavating  tunnels  may  evi- 
dently be  employed  for  rock  and  firm  earth  or 
other  materials  relatively  dry.  In  such  cases 
it  is  customary  to  divide  the  cross-section  of  ■ 
the  tunnel  into  a  number  of  parts  and  excarvate 
them  in  such  order  as  will  be  most  conducive  to 
economy  and  speed  of  completion.  This  di- 
vision of  the  section  into  those  parts  successively 
excavated  is  illustrated  by  Pics.  1.  2  and  3.  In 
each  of  those  figures  the  numbers  show  the 
order  of  excavating  the  different  portions,  the 
part  1  being  the  first  removed  in  each  case. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  sequence  of  removal  followed 


in  the  Saint  Gotthard  Tunnel,  while  Fig.  2  ex- 
hibits that  followed  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel; 
.  Fjg.  3  illustrates  the  order  of  excavation  in  the 
'  ■German  method'  of  tunneling.  H  the  first 
part,  numbered  1  in  the  figures,  is  in  the  top 
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of  the  tunnel  it  is  called  a  headinf;,  but  if  it 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  section  it  is  called  a 
drift.  The  heading  or  drift  being  first  driven, 
the  full  tunnel  section  is  reached  by  enlarKe- 
meat  in  ^e  order  or  sequence  shown.  Tae 
usual  width  of  heading  is  about  8  feet,  al- 
though it  may  be  but  6  feet.  The  height  is 
about  7  feet.  These  dimensions  eive  room  for 
two  men  to  work.  Driving  the  heading  is  the 
most  difficult  and  expensive  operation  of  the 
tunnel  excavation.  These  headtngs  are  some- 
times driven  1,000  to  2,000  feet  ahead  of  the  full 
section,  although  that  is  not  common.  The 
alignment  of  the  heading,  which  is  also  the 
alignment  of  the  completed  tunnel  section,  is 
transferred  with  great  accuracy  from  the  sur- 
face, either  at  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  or  down 
through  shafts  by  various  and  well-known 
methods  of  engineering  surveying.  Shafts  are 
the  vertical  passages  sunk  from  the  surface 
along  the  centre  Une  of  the  lunnei   or  at  a 
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short  distance  on  one  side  of  that  centre  line 
for  the  pnn>ose  of  attacking  the  excavation  at 
as  great  a  nimiber  of  points  as  possible.  They 
enable  the  work  to  be  extended  both  ways  from 
the  point  where  the  shaft  is  sunk  and  also  form 
points  at  which  the  excavated  materials  are 
raised  from  the  tunnel;  they  also  permit  ma- 
terial for  lining  or  other  purposes  to  be  lowered 
faito  the  excavation  and  piit  in  place.  Central 
^bafts  are  usually  emplc^ed,  akbougb  Prendi 


centre  line  of  the  tunnei.     At  the  present  ti 

power  elevators  are  used  in  shafts  for  raising 
and  lowering  men  and  material.  When  the 
shafts  are  left  open  and  lined  where  neces- 
sary, they  become  permanent  features  of  die 
completed  structures,  afiording  ventilalion. 
Where  shafts  are  filled  after  the  work  is  com- 
pleted they  are  called  temporary  shafts,  and 
they  may  be  drcular  in  section  as  is  usually 
the  case  where  they  are  Ihied,  or  they  may  be 
rectangular,  their  sides  being  braced  with  tim- 
ber to  prevent  material  falling  in.  Cmtral 
shafts  are  more  convenient  than  side  shafts. 
If  water  flows  into  the  lunnei  excavation  or 
is  found  in  shaft  sinldiig,  it  must  usually  be 
pumped  to  the  surface.  Tuimels  are  usually  ' 
classified  in  relation  to  the  material  in  which 
they  are  driven,  such  as  tunnels  in  hard  rock, 
in  loose  soil,  in  quicksand,  cut-and-cover  tun- 
nels, sub-aqueous  tunnels.  On  the  whole,  hard 
rock  is  probably  the  safest  material  in  which  to 
drive  a  timnel  and  it  gives  the  least  difficulty. 
This  is  true  chiefly  in  view  of  the  effective  ex- 
plosives and  covenient  power-drills  and  other 
machinery  now  available  for  the  pnrposev  of 
excavation.  Rock  tumels  nay  be  driven  by 
using  either  a  heading  or  a  drift,  depending 
upon  the  local  drcumstancei  in  choo 
method.  Tunnels  in  soil  may  involve 
difficulties  if  the  soil  is  saturated  witn  water. 
The  excavation  may  be  first  made  near  the  top, 
that  is,  near  the  sofEt  (the  Belgian  method) ;  or 
along  the  perimeter  (German  method)  ;  or  in 
two  halves  entirely  independent  of  each  other 
(the  Italian  method)  ;  or,  finally,  the  vrtiole  sec- 
tion together  (the  English  and  Austrian 
methods).    The  Bel^an   method  is   more   fre- 

auently  employed  in  Europe.  After  e 
ie  material  under  the  sotnt  the  arched  r 
the  tunnel  is  constructed  and  supported  on 
either  side  of  the  excavation  tmtil  the  lower 
if  the  material  is  removed,  when  the  neces- 
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opened  above  them  unlit  the  comnleted  peri- 
meier  except  the  lower  central  portion,  which 
is  then  termed  the  "bench"  (see  Fie.  ?),  has 
been  exposed.  The  masonry  lining  is  then  com- 
pleted above  the  bottom.  After  removing  the 
caitral  portion  of  the  material  the  invert  or 
bottom  of  the  masonry  lining  is  put  in  place. 
The  Italian  method  is  more  e^rpensive  than  the 
others  and  is  not  often  followed,  but  the  Eng- 
lish method  is  employed  by  excavating  lengths 
from  10  to  2S  feet,  the  masonry  invert  Hning 
being  completed  first,  then  the  side  walls,  and 
tbe  lop  arch  last.  Tunnels  in  auicksand  must 
be  driven  bv  methods  applicable  to  soft  soil 
sattirated  with  water.  Cut-and-cover  tunnels 
have  been  more  used  for  subways  in  cities 
than  tor  other  purposes.  The  most  notable 
cases  of  these  latter  tunnels  are  the  recently 
completed  subways  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Boston  subway,  allhoutdi  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  latter  was  built  without 
removing  the  material  over  the  top  of  the 
finished  arch.  Sub-aqueous  tunnels  are  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  boild  and  require 
the  employment  of  special  methods  and  appli- 
ances which  will  be  described  later  on. 

Excavation. —  The  statement  on  the  preced- 
ing page  shows  the  general  character  of  excava- 
tion for  thetion  for  the  different  kinds  of  tun- 
nels to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  It  is 
taken  from  'Tunneling'  by  Charles  Prelini,  C.  K 

The  Timberiog  of  Tunnels As  excava- 
tions are  made  for  tunnels  not  only  in  rock, 
but  also  frequentlv  in  soft  material,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  support  tne  sides  and  top  of  the  ex- 
cavation to  prevent  material  failing  in,  and 
this  support  is  usually  given  by  timber  struts 
and  planking,  called  eitner  lagging  or  poling 
boaros,    suitably    disposed    concurrently    with 
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economical  than  sawed  timber  they  are  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Methods  of  putting 
this  timber  in  place  vary  largely  with  the 
methods  of  excavation  employed  and  the 
sequence  in  which  various  portions  of  the  tun- 
nel are  excavated.  If  the  material  is  reason- 
ably self-; sustaining,  as  clay  and  much  firm 
earth  as  well  as  most  rocic,  the  entire  excavation 
ma^  be  completed  closely  in  front  of  the  tim- 
bering already  in  place  if  it  is  not  desired  to 
follow  -the  excavation  immediately  with  the 
masonry  lining.  In  rock  tutmeling  me  masonry 
lining  may  usually  be  completed,  where  needed, 
inmiediately  following  the  excavation  without 
much  or  any  timbering, ,  In  soft  material,  how- 
ever, it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  timber  sup- 
ports, even  for  the  first  excavation,  in  the  head- 
ing or  drift.  In  fact,  it  is  commonly  necessaiv 
to  insert  poling  boards,  as  they  are  called, 
ahead  of  the  actual  excavation,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  4  and  5.  The  poling  boards  are  inserted 
over  the  crown  bar  or  lop  horizontal  round 
stick  of  the  bracing  and  under  the  block  on 
which  one  end  of  the  previous  poling  board 
rests',  thus  enabling  the  soft  material  to  be  ex- 
cavated at  the  front  pari  of  the  heading  without 
the  nffwly  exposed  material  falling  .  down. 
After  the  beading  or  drift  is  thus  excavated 
and  timbered,  other  portions  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion are  excavated  concurrently  with  placing 
the  supporting  timbers,  so  that  when  the  entire 
section  is  excavated  there  will  be  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  supporting  struts  and  cross  timbers  with 
the  poling   boards  or  laggit%  resting  directly 


against  the  soft  material  of  the  sides  and  roof, 
"niese  supporting  timbers  are  so  placed  as  to 
permit  small  dump  or  tram  cars  to  be  used  for 
carrying  out  the  excavated  material.  Obviously, 
the  precise  method  of  using  poling  boards  will 
depend  upon  the  manner  or  seiiuence  in  which 
the  diflerent  portions  of  the  excavation  are 
completed  and  the  kind  of  material  found.  It 
is  ecjually  evident  that  the  poling  boards  and 
lagging  may  be  used  ien^hwise  of  tbe  tunnel  or 
transversely,  as  shown  in  Figs.  4  and  S,  the 
former  necessitating  the  excavation  of  the  least 
amount  of  material  and  being  preferable  in 
most  cases.  After  thus  completing  the  excava- 
tion and  limbering,  the  masonrji  fining  may  be 
?ut  in  place,  the  timbering  being  removed  as 
ast  as  the  masonry  progresses.  The  lag^ng 
and  poling  boards  Usually  remain  undisturbed 
back  of  the  masonry  lining.  The  timber  which 
has  been  removed  when  the  masonry  .is  laid 
may  be  repeatedly  used,  not  more  than  ^out  20 
per  cent  of  it  usually  being  destroyed  in  any 

The  Lining  of  Tunnels.— Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  masonry  lining  of 
tutmels.  This  lining  may  be  constituted  of 
almost  any  ^rade  of  suitable  ma$onry,  in  ac- 
coriiance  with  its  durability,  strength  and 
facility  of  being  put  in  place.  The  kind  of 
lining  masonry  is  determmed  largely  by  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  the  local  supply. 
If  the  tunnel  is  in  saturated  water-bearing 
material  the  static  head  or  pressure  on  tbe 
lining  may  be  very  great,  and  the  thickness  of 
masonry  must  be  sufficient  to  carry  that 
water  pressure.  Occasionally  also  there  may 
be  some  little  motion  of  the  rock  through 
which  the  tunnel  is  driven.  In  such  cases  the 
masonry  lining  must  be  of  sufficient  thickness 
lo  resist  that  movement.  While  no  generic 
rule  can  be  given,  the  thickness  of  masonry 
lining  may  be  from  1  to  4  or  5  feet,  the  least 
thickness  being  suitable  for  rock  not  very 
liable  lo  fall  and  the  greater  thickness  for 
such  soft  material  as  wet  clay  and  sand  and  in 
cases  where  the  static  pressure  of  the  saturat- 
ing water  may  be  very  great.  In  some  special 
locations  for  temporary  purposes  timber  iin- 
inc;  has  been  used,  but  it  is  not  ordinarily  em- 
ployed tor  permanent  work.  Iron  lining  has 
also  been  employed  under  certain  special  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  not  often  used  for  other 
than  those  methods  of  driving  tunnels  through 
soft  material  with  the  aid  of  the  pneumatic 
process  and  the  shield,  the  circular  cast-iron 
lining  beii^  put  in  place  immethately  behind  the 
shield.  This  cast-iron  hning  is  made  in  sec- 
tions with  flanges  for  joints  and  for  stiffening 
purposes  which  when  put  in  place  form  a  com- 
plete drcle.  These  sections  are  sometimes  not 
more  than  2  feet  by  4  feel,  while  in  other  cases 
they  may  be  as  much  as  5  feet  Of  6  feet  square. 
In  all  cases  they  are  cast  so  as  to  form  complete 
circular  cylinders  when  put  in  place  and  boiled 
together. 

The  Pilot  Method  of  Tunoeling.^  This 
method  has  not  been  extensively  employed.  It 
was  introduced  in  1880  by  Anderson  of  Ander- 
son and  Barr,  who  used  ihc  method  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  main  relief  sewer  luimel  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1891.  About  700  linear  feet 
of  this  sewer  has  a  diameter  of  15  feet,  4,700 
linear  feet  has  a  diameter  of  14  feet,  and  3,940 
linear  feet  has  a  diameter  of  12  feet,  maktng 
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9M0  linear  feet  in  all.  The  materia!  periclrated 
was  mostly  satid  and  gravel,  some  of  it  being 
wet.  The  principal  feature  of  the  method  is 
3  wrought-iron  cylinder  of  one-fourth  inch 
plate  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  axis  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  axis  of  the  tunnel.    This 


pilot  was  carried  about  30  feet  ahead  of  the 
completed  tunnel  section,  allowing  a  10-foot 
length  of  four-ring  brick  masonry  lining  to  be 
put  in  place,  while  15  to  20  feet  of  the  pilot 
rested  in  unexcavated  material.  As  fast  as 
excavation  was  made  at  the  front  end  of  the 
pilot,  plates  were  taken  off  the  rear  end  which 
projected  into  the  finished  work  and  put  in  place 
at  the  front  end.  In  this  manner  the  pilot  was 
carried  ahead  as  fast  as  excavation  could  be 
made.  In  this  case  the  pilot  was  built  of 
one-fourth  inch  iron  plates  carrying  3-inch 
by  3-inch  angles  on  their  edges.  The  exca- 
vation then  made  around  the  outside  of  the 
pilot  was  closely  followed  by  radial  struts 
with  one  end  supported  against  the  pilot  and 
the  other  end  carrying  iron  plates  and  lagffing 
to  protect  the  exposed  face  of  the  excavation. 
Iron  plates  were  used  over  the  crown  of  the 
finished  excavation,  but  were  not  carried 
down  on  the  sides,  although  they  could  be 
so  extended  if  desired.  In  this  manner  the 
complete  tunnel  was  successfully  excavated 
and  the  material  held  back  until  the  brick 
lining  used  in  this  case  was  in  place.  All 
work  was  done  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. No  other  large  work  has  been  com- 
pleted by  this  method,  although  it  possesses 
advantages  for  manv  localities. 

Baltimore  Belt  Line  Tunnel.— This  double- 
track  tunnel  is  a  part  of  the  double-track 
line  of  railway  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
built  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Western 
Maryland  railroads.  It  was  driven  through 
a  great  variety  of  materials,  some  of  which 
were  soft  and  saturated  with  water  and  gave 
much  trouble.  Rock  was  penetrated  in  some 
places  and  in  others  clay  so  hard  and  lough 
as  to  require  blasting  for  its  removal.  For 
the  greater  pan  of  its  length,  however,  this 
tunnel  was  driven  through  soft  material,  some 
of  which  carried  so  much  water  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  work  could  be  pros- 
ecuted without  danger  of  serious  sclllcmcnls 
at  the  surface  above  it.  In  one  case  the  set- 
tlement caused  the  destruction  of  a  large 
building.  The  general  plan  of  operations  was 
that   of    the    German    method.     Drifts   along 


the  sides  of  the  tunnel  were  first  driven, 
thus  providing  for  Ihe  drainage  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  material  to  be  removed.  Por- 
tions of  the  side  walls  were  built  in  these 
drifts  and  subsequently  extended  upward  to 
the  elevation  of  the  springing  line  of  the 
arch.  The  top  heading  was  then  driven  and 
the  adjacent  side  portions  were  immediately 
thereafter  removed,  thus  completing  the  ex- 
cavation to  the  full  width  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  section.  All  these  drifts  and  other' 
excavated  portions  were  heavily  limbered 
and  strutted  so  as  to  protect  the  exposed 
surface  to  the  greatest  possible  extant.  The 
illustrations  show  the  method  of  strutting 
or  bracing  and  the  use  of  the  poling  boards 
employed,  (Figs.  6  and  7).  In  laying  up  the 
arch  of  the  tunnel  both  iron  and  timber 
centres  were  employed.  As  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations  the  masonry  of  the  arch  and  side 
walls  was  laid  up  inside  of  the  exterior  line 
of  round  struts  and  the  poling  boards  outside 
of  them.  The  voids  outside  of  the  tunnel 
masonry  were  filled  with  rubble  masonry  so 
that  no  vacant  spaces  were  left  unfilled.  The 
lining  of  the  arch  in  general  consisted  of  five 
rings  of  brick  work,  but  where  the  soil  was 
unusually  soft  eight  rings  were  employed.  The 
large  amount  of  water  in  the  material  under  the 
tunnel  caused  considerable  difficulty  in  build- 
ing the  invert.  Enclosures,  however,  of  short 
sheet  piling  transversely  across  the  tunnel 
were  formed,  within  which  the  material  was 
excavated  and  the  foundation  course  of  con- 
crete 8  inches  thick  was  laid.  On  this  con- 
crete foundation  the  brick  invert  was  placed. 
One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  work  was 
the  6-inch  perforated  pipes  which  were  inserted 
radially  about  10  feet  into  the  soft  wet  material 
surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  tunnel  where 
it  was  deemed  feasible  to  resort  to  this  pro- 
cedure. Through  these  perforated  pipes  thin 
Portland  cement,  mortar  or  grout  was  forced 
into  the  surrounding  soft  material,  so  that  when 
the  Portland  cement  set  a  solid  stiff  mass  of 
material  was  produced  instead  of  the  saturated 
and  easily  flowing  natural  material.  ■  The  bot- 
tom side  drifts  and  the  masonry  walls  built 
in  them  were  ordinarily  carried  about  20  feel 
ahead  of  the  arch,  although  at  times  this  work 
was  as  much  as  90  feet  in  advance.  The  arch 
was  usually  built  in  complete  transverse  sections 
about  18  feet  in  length. 

General  Features  of  Method  Used  in 
Quicksand.— The  construction  of  the  Baltimore 
Belt  Line  Tunnel  illustrates  some  of  the  general 
features  of  method  suitable  tor  use  in  quick- 
sands and  other  soft  materials.  Quicksands 
are  simply  fine  sand  mixed  to  some  extent 
with  fine  clajcy  matter  and  saturated  usually 
with  running  water.  All  wet  material  is  soft. 
and  in  tunneling  through  such  material  the 
first  effort  is  to  drain  that  part  of  the  ex- 
cavation as  effectively  as  possible.  This  is 
accomplished  bv  driving  either  a  centre  bot- 
tom drift  or,  as  in  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line 
Timnel  two  bottom  side  drifts,  all  of  which 
are  well  calculated  to  drain  the  material  above 
ihem.  If  the  waier  does  not  flow  away  from 
these  drifts  by  gravity  it  may  be  led  into  sumps 
and  removed  from  them  by  pumping.  After 
this  draining  is  accomplished  the  remaining 
material  is  taken  out  by  some  method  such  as 
those   already   described,    timber   bncing    oi 
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strutting  being  introduced  concurrently  with 
the  excavation.  Poling  boards  are  constantly 
used  to  keep  the  material  from  falling  into  the 
excavation  and  the  joints  between  them  are 
frequently  packed  with  hay  or  material  of 
similar  diaracter  so  as  to  permit  water  to 
enter  without  bringing  with  it  the  soft  material. 
The  masonry  lining  is  then  put  in  place  as  al- 
ready descnbed  in  connection  with  the  Balti- 
more Belt  Line  Tunnel,  frequently  leaving  the 
exterior  line  of  strutting  and  the  poling  boards 
iti  place.  The  hardening  of  soft  material  may 
also  be  produced  in  other  ways  than  by  inject- 
ing Portland  cement  grout,  as  by  freezing  or 
by  stock  ramming. 

Sub-aqueoua  TuimelB.— All  the  preceding 
methods  of  tunneling  described  pertain  to  tun- 
nels not  driven  below  open  water,  although 
the  material  which  they  penetrate  may  be  fully 
saturated  with  water.  The  most  di^cult  tun- 
neling is  that  which  must  be  carried  on  at  con- 
siderable depths  below  the  surface  of  free  water 
above  the  work.  In  such  cases  the  water  finds 
its  way  through  either  poroB*  material  or 
through  crevices  or  fisJures  in  the  overMng 
rock  so  that  both  the  completed  tunnel  and  the 
work  in  progress  are  subjected  to  a  water  pres- 
sure represented  by  the  static  head  of  the  water 
above  them.  Occasionally  in  rock  tunneling 
under  such  conditions  or  in  stiff  cla^,  water  may 
flow  in  upon  the  work  in  quantities  not  too 
great  to  make  its  removal  by  pumping  feasible. 
Whenever,  however,  water  enters  too  freely  [or 
such  procedures,  compressed  air  must  be  used 
to  kcep_  the  water  out,  the  pressure  of  air  being 
determined  by  the  depth  of  the  work  below  the 
water  surface.  When  tunneling  is  prosecuted 
under  these  conditions  a  "shield'  is  ordinarily 
used,  as  will  be  described  further  on.  An  in- 
stance illustrating  the  method  to  be  followed  in 
sub-aqueous  rock  tunneling  will  first  be  given. 
The  Severn  TunneL— This  tunnel,  a  double- 
track  tunnel,  a  Httle  less  than  4!^  miles  long, 
■as  built  under  the  river  Severn  in  the  south- 
1  portion  of  England  between  1873  and 


1886.  Although  this  tunnel  was  bnilt  largely 
through  rock,  for  a  short  distance  the  material 
penetrated  was  gravel.  The  bed  of  the  river 
at  the  ttinnel  site  is  composed  of  strata  of  con- 
glomerate limestone,  carboniferous  beds,  marl, 
gravel  and  sand.  The  least  thickness  of  the 
natural  cover  over  the  tunnel  is  30  feet  of  marl 
on  the  English  side  of  the  river.  At  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river  channel  the  thidcness  of  the 
sandstone  over  the  tuimel  is  about  45  feet.    The 


entire  tunnel  is  lined  with  vitrified  brick  work 
Zyi  to  3  feet  thick,  laid  in  Portland  cement, 
the  invert  having  a  thickness  of  1!4  to  3  feet. 
Much  water  was  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  which  produced  grave  difficulties. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  tfie  entire  work  was  flooded 
for  a  period  of  13  months.  The  water  gave  much 
trouble  at  other  times,  breaking  through  in 
large  volumes,  but  in  no  otlier  instance  was  the 
work  suspended  on  account  of  the  water  for  a 
period  of  more  than  a  few  weeks.  Pumps 
were  employed  to  raise  the  water  through  a 
side  heading  connecting  with  a  shaft  29  feet 
in  diameter.  The  greatest  amount  of  water 
raised  concurrently  by  ail  the  pumping  sta- 
tions was  about  27,000,000  gallons  in  24  Tiours. 
although  the  total  pumping  capacity  provided 
was  equivalent  to  about  ^,000^000  gallons  in 
24  hours.  The  ventilation  of  this  tunnel,  which 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  on  account  of 
its  lengthy  is  accomplished  by  a  fan  40  feet  in 
diameter  in  one  of  the  shafts,  making  43  revolu- 
tions per  minute  and  drawing  out  447,000  cubic 
feel  of  air  per  minnte  to  an  18-foot  shaft  near 
to  the  work. 


FtO.  6. 

materials  is  that  which  it  is  believed  was  first 
devised  and  applied  by  the  great  French - 
English  engineer,  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei.  Bninel 
was  bom  in  France  in  1769,  spent  six  year^ 
in  the  United  States,  then  went  to  England 
and  became  one  of  the  greatest  civil  engineers 
of  Great  Britain,  where  he  died  in  1849.  He 
secured  his  first  patent  covering  the  M'.e  of  a 
shield  for  sub-aqueous  lunneling  in  1818.  He 
first  employed  a  shield  in  the  effort  to  huild  a 
tunnel  under  the  Thames  River  at  London  in 
1823.  His  first  shield  was  found  to  be  too 
weak  in  actual  service  and  had  to  be  replaced 
by  another  and  somewhat  larger  one  designed 
by  and  built  under  the  direction  of  Brtmrl  him- 
self. This  shield  was  rectangular  in  transverse 
section,  37  feet  6  inches  wide  by  22  feel  3  inches 
high,  and  by  the  use  of  it  two  parallel  tunnels 
of  horseshoe  shape  were  built,  each  being  13 
feet  9  inches  wide  and  16  feet  4  inches  high, 
the  two  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
wall  4  feet  thick.  This  dividing  wall  was  not 
continuous,  but  was  pierced  by  arch  opcnines. 
each  about  4-fcet  span  aiwiit  every  20  feet. 
The  total  structure  built  of  brick  work  was  38 
feet  wide  over  all  and  22  feet  high.    The  tunnel 
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was  Rnished  m  1843,  making  the  total  lime  of 
construction,  including  all  stoppages  and  delays, 
20  years.  Another  hnglish  engineer,  Peter  W. 
Barlow,  patented  in  England  in  1865  a  method 
of  sub-aqueous  tunneling  by  the  use  of  a  circular 
shield  with  a  cylinder  casi-iron  lining  for  the 
completed  tunnel.  After  1869  he  was  associated 
with  the  English  engineer,  James  Henry  Great- 
head  (1844-96h  in  the  construction  of  the  tun- 
nel under  the  Tower  of  London,  1,350  feet  long 


laborers  stand  in  order  to  make  the  desired 
excavation  through  the  openings  themselves. 
If  the  material  being  penetrated  is  very  soft 
and  porous  an  inrush  of  water  may  take  place 
even  when  compressed  air  is  used,  and  the 
diaphragm  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  resulting  pressure.  It  may  be,  and  usu- 
ally is,  heavily  braced  with  plates  and  angles, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  The  illustra- 
tions   show    how    complicated    its    const rac- 


and  7  feet  in  diameter,  which  penetrated  com- 
pact clay  and  was  completed  within  a  period  of 
11  months.  This  was  a  remarkable  record  in 
tunnel  building,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  numbers  of  tunnels  in  soft  material 
under  water  have  been  constructed  on  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Greathead  system, 
which  simply  means  the  use  of  a  cylindrical  or 
circular  shield,  developed  from  Brunei's  original 
plan  and  subsequently  perfected  by  Greathead. 
The  use  of  the  shield  has  made  it  possible 
to  construct  tunnels  under  rivers  at  depths  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water  as  great  as  the 
effect  of  compressed  air  on  laborers  will  per- 
mit, it  being  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference how  soft  the  material  may  be,  ex- 
cept that  the  softer  or  more  easily  flowing 
the  material  the  more  carefully  must  the  work 
be  executed.  The  shield  is  composed  of  a 
cylindrical  shell  usually  constructed  at  the 
present  time  of  steel  plates  and  angles  or 
other  shapes  with  a  heavy  braced  diaphragm 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
shell.  This  diaphragm  is  of  heavy  steel  plate 
and  shape  construction.  It  may  have  a  num- 
ber of  openings  in  it  closed  by  doors  or  other 
suitable  devices.  These  openings  in  the  dia- 
phragm permit  laborers  to  excavate  the  mate- 
rial immediately  in  front  of  the  shield.  If 
the  tunnel  is  a  large  one  the  openings  may 
have  platfortns  in   front  of   them,  on  which 


tion  may  be.  The  cylindrical  shell  in  which 
the  diaphragm  is  located  may  extend  from 
one  to  10  or  12  feet  in  front  of  the  diaphragm 
and  from  6  or  8  to  26  or  27  feet  benind  it. 
The  tunnel  lining,  usually  of  cast  iron  from 
one  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness  and  possi' 
bly  lined  with  masonry,  is  constructed  within 
the  rear  or  tail  of  the  cylindrical  shell,  so  that 
the  latter  always  overlaps  by  two  or  three  to 
four  or  five  feet  the  finished  lining  of  the 
tunnel,  thus  preventing  any  material  or  water 
faliin?  into  the  completed  work.  Obviously 
as  the  workmen  excavate  the  material  in 
front  of  the  shield,  pass  it  through  the  dia- 
phragm and  take  it  out  in  the  rear,  the  shield 
must  be  moved  forward  so  as  to  bring  its 
front  end  again  up  to  the  face  of  the  exca- 
vation. As  these  shields  are  very  heavy 
masses  of  steel,  weighing  sometimes  40  to  80 
tons  or  more,  and  as  the  friction  of  the  sur- 
rounding material  on  the  sides  of  the  shell 
must  be  overcome,  a  heavy  force  is  needed 
to  make  the  movement.  This  force  is  usually 
supplied  by  hydraulic  jacks  so  devised  and 
placed  around  the  circumference  of  the  dia- 
[)hragra  as  to  push  against  the  completed  iron 
lining  of  the  tunnel.  These  jacks  have  cylin- 
ders six  inches  or  more  in  diameter  and  are 
actuated  with  water  or  other  linuid  at  a  pres- 
sure of  1,000  to  3.000  or  4,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.    A  shield  about  21.5  feet  in  diam^ 
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ter  was  used  in  the  ronstructioa  of  (he  Samla 
tunnel  under  the  Saint  Clair  River  above  De- 
troit, Mich.  This  shield  was  moved  by  24  hy- 
draulic jacks,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  125  tons  and  so  placed  as 
to  press  directly  upon  the  cast-iron  tunnel  lin* 
ing  behind  iL  By  such  means  the  shield  may 
be  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  the  excavation  is . 
made  and  the  tunnel  lining  completed  behind  it. 
The  Saint  Ctair  River  tunnel  is  a  single- 
track  railroad  tunnel  built  in  1890-91  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  The  total  IcnEtb  of 
the  tunnel  is  6,000  feet,  made  up  of  1,162  feet 
on  the  United  States  side  of  the  river,  844 


shield,  usually  the  upper  part.  The  shield  for 
the  use  of  the  East  Boston  tunnel  recently 
constructed  was  segmental  and  was  used  for 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel  only,  as  is  also  shown 
in  the  illustrations.  The  front  portion  of 
the  cylindrical  shell,  consisting  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  shield  as  a  whole,  may  be 
vizor-shaped  if  material  is  not  too  soft.  In 
such  a  case  the  upper  part  of  the  fresh 
excavation  is  protected  by  the  vizor  exten- 
sion of  the  shield.  Where  the  material  is 
stiff  enough  to  hold  itself  up  for  a  short 
time  the  front  extension  of  the  ^ell  is  not 
needed. 
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thick  and  having  i 
feet.  The  cast-iroi 
inches  of  brick 
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River.     It  is  built 

nderlyinR    the    river    and 

diameter    of    19    feet    10 

shell    being    two    inches 

I  outside  diameter  of  21 

shell    is    lined    with    six 

The  shield  was  15 


I  3  inches  long  and  required  from  450 
2.000  tons  to  move  it  during  construction. 
The  maximum  daily  progress  through  the 
clay  was  15.3  feet.  The  average  monthly 
progress  was  230.4  feet  from  the  American 
side  and  219  feet  from  the  Canadian  side. 

The  transverse  section  of  a  shield  may  be 
drcular.  elliptical,  or  any  other  shape;  it  may 
even  be  rectangular,  as  in  the  case  of  Brunei's 
Thames  tunnel.  The  shield  for  the  Clichy 
sewer  tunnel  in  Paris  was  elliptical  in  outline. 
Again,  if  the  material  is  not  too  soft,  the 
shield  may  be  segmental  only,  that  is,  com- 
prising but  a  part  of  the  outline  of  the  full 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  purpose  of  the 
shield  is  to  prevent  the  inrush  of  water  and 
soft  material  while  excavation  is  being  made, 
the  diaphraFim  of  the  shield  acting  as  a  hulk- 
head  and  the  openings  in  it  being  so  devised 
as  to  be  quickly  closed  if  necessary.  The 
extension   of   the   shield   in    front   of   the   dia- 

Shragm  is  designed  to  prevent  the  falling  or 
owing  in  of  the  exposed  fact  of  the  new 
excavation.  The  extension  of  the  shell  I)ack 
from  the  diaphragm  is  designed  to  afford 
opporiunily  for  putting  in  place  the  finished 
tunnel  lining,  whether  of  cast  iron  or  of  steel 
plates  lined  with  masonry.  Where  the  male- 
rial  is  saturated  with  water  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary lo  use  compressed  air  in  connection  with 
the  shield.  The  intensity  of  this  air  pressure 
Is  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water  above  it.  A 
greater  intensity  of  pressure  is  needed  for  the 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  than  at 
the  top,  but  as  the  pressure  required  for  tlie 
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TUNNSL8  AND  TUNNXLINO 


bottom  must  in  general  be  used,  there  will  be 
danger  of  "blow-outs"  at  the  top,  requiring 
great  caution  in  soft  material.  With  a  diameter 
of  shield  of  22  feet  the  pressure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation  may  exceed  the  water  prcs- 
DouBLE-TKACK  Tunnels. 
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sure  at  the  top  by  between  9  and  10  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Such  inequalities  lend  to  produce 
either  a  "blow-out*  at  the  lop  of  the  heading 
or  an  inrush  of  water  and  soft  materia!  at 
the  bottom.    The  following  table  was  compiled 


by  Mons.  R.  Le  Gouei  and  shows  the  dimen- 
siotis  of  the  cylindrical  shells  of  some  of  the 
principal  shields  used  in  tunneling  through  soft 
material  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  fnction  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  of 
the  shield  against  the  surrounding  material 
may  be  over  l.OOO  pounds  per  square  foot  or 
much  less  than  that  The  amount  of  nomi- 
nal hydraulic  jack  power  required  may  be 
roughly  taken  at  4,000  to  6,000  pounds  to 
every  square  foot  of  frictional  surface  on  the 
outside  of  the  shell  of  the  shield. 

Some  of  the  principal  later  timnels  con- 
structed by  the  aid  af  shields,  in  addition  to  the 
early  tunnels  of  Brunei  and  others,  are  the  Sar- 
nia  tunnel  under  ihe  Saint  Clair  River,  near  De- 
trdt,  Mich,  (already  described)  ;  the  East  Bos- 
Ion  tunnel,  a  part  of  the  rapid  transit  system  of 
the  city  of  Boston;  the  two  parallel  Hudson- 
Manhattan  (McAdoo)  single  track  electric ' 
railway  tunnels  opened  to  the  public  in  1908, 
under  the  North  River  between  Hoboken  and 
New  York,  and  the  tunnels  under  the  North 
and  East  rivers  that  were  constructed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  accom- 
panying tables  of  double-track  and  sin^e-track 
tunnels  relate  to  some  of  the  principal  tunnel 
structures  of  the  world  and  give  the  quality 
of  material  penetrated,  with  the  cost  per  linear 
foot,  as  brourfit  together  by  Charles  Prelini, 
C.E.,  in  his   'Tunneling,' 

Pemuylvania  Railroad  Exteuiion  Tunnelg. 
—  In  the  recent  extension  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  into  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island,  involving  engineering  enterprises,  the 
cost  has  been  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  gigantic  project  necessitated 
the  construction  of  numerous  tunnels,  both  land 
and  sub-aquaoua.  These  consist  of:  (1)  The 
Bergen  Hill.  N.  J.,  tunnels.  .  (2)  The  North 
River  tunnels  starting  from  Weehawken,  N.  J,, 
running  beneath  the  Hudson  River  to  New 
York  City  and  connecting  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station  at  33d  street,  near 
11th  avenue.  (3)  Tunnels  under  33d  and  32d 
streets  from  the  railroad  station  to  First  avenue. 
(4)  East  I^ver  tunnels  from  Manhattan  shaft 
of  New  York  City  side  of  the  river,  running 
under  East  River  to  Long  Island  shaft  and 
Long  Island  City. 
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Beratn  HUl  TKtMMtj.— These  consitt  of  two 
parallel  single-track,  concrete- lined  tunnels 
5,920  feet  long  between  portals.  The  boring 
through  Bergen  Hill  was  largely  in  trap  rock 
(diabase),  partly  in  sandstone.  Some  of  the 
former  was  so  extraordinarily  hard  as  to  re- 
quire 10  hours  to  drill  a  10-foot  hole  in  the 
heading  with  a  number  34  slugger  drill  at  90 
pounds  air  pressure.  Work  started  May  1905 
and  completed  Maj;  1908.  Height  of  the  tunnel 
inside  is  16  feet  2  inches  from  the  top  of  track 
rail  to  crown.  The  tunnel  ia  lined  with  con- 
crete variably,  according  to  the  sotlB  to  be  sup- 
ported. The  water  proofing  is  of  six-ply  felt 
and  seven  layers  of  pitch.  Bench  walls  at 
either  side  of  tunnel  carry  conduits  for  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  etc. 

North  Riner  Tunneli. —  These  extend  from 
10th  avenue,  New  York  Qty,  to  die  large 
shaft  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  crossing  under  the 
Hudson  River.  They  consist  of  two  single- 
track  tubes  lined  with  cast-iron  rings,  and 
have  an  outside  (Uameter  of  23  feet,  and  21 
feet  2  inches  inside  diameter.  The  subaqueous 
portion  is  6.128  feet  long.  Work  was  Started 
April  1904  and  completed  1910.  The  Weehawken 
shaft  was  a  large  piece  of  work  being  over  the 
tunnels  and  including  both.  DifBculties  occurred 
from  the  treacherous  nature  of  Ae  rock,  which 
hindered  work  till  it  was  lined  its  entire  length 
with  concrete.  The  tunnels  under  the  river  were 
driven  with  shields  The  floors  of  two  ^t- 
fornis  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be 
extended  2  feet  9  inches  in  front  of  the  cut- 
ting edge  or  8  inches  in  front  of  the  hood. 
The  motion  to  the  sliding  platforms  was  given 
t^  hydraulic  jacks.  The  land  tunnels  con»st 
of  977  feet  of  double  tunnel  on  the  New  York 
City  side  and  230  feet  on  the  New  Jersey  side. 
The  ManhUtan  end  (from  11th  avenue  to  32d 
street}  is  very  comfdicated,  having  in  its  977 
feet  nine  different  styles  of  cross  section  caused 
by  a  curve;  for  the  curve  is  effected  wi  ttra^hl 
lengths  not  curres.  Parts  of  the  land  tunnels 
were  shield  driven  but  other  parts  were  open- 
cut  work  and  orduiary  land  turmeling,  as  great 
variation  was  found  in  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial met  with ;  some  soft  ground  caused  some 
cut-and-cover  work.  The  cast-iron  rings  of  the 
tube  are  bolted  together  through  holes  in  flanges. 
After  lining  with  concrete  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  tube  is  19  feet,  but  after  laying  the  flat  bed 
there  is  left  16  feet  7  inches  from  top  of  rails  to 
soffit  of  arch.  The  concrete  lining  is  reinforced 
with  steel  rods.  Excavating  was  done  under  an 
average  air  pressure  of  25  pounds  wbeti  air 
pressure  was  needed. 

Cross  Town  Tunnrli. —  These  extend  east- 
erly from  the  Terminal  Station  to  permanent 
shafts  east  of  First  avenue  under  32d  and  33d 
Streets.  For  an  average  of  350  feet  west  from 
the  First  avenue  shafts  there  are  four  tunnels  in 
sound,  fairly  dry  rock  which  was  drilled  and 
blasted,  but  this  Hudson  schist  varied  consid- 
erably physically  and  an  ancient  waiet^course 
was  struck  causing  difficulties.  Sand  also 
caused  much  trouble  in  spots.  Some  open-cut 
work  on  32d  and  33d  stt^ets  caused  much 
underpinning  of  houses.  On  Sixth  ave- 
nue the  Elevated  Railroad  was  under- 
pinned to  rock.  Concrete  lining  is  used  on 
thfse  twin  tunnels.  These  two-track  tunnels 
have     their     crown     about     60     feet     below 


street  surface.  In  the  thre&-track  tuimel  heavy 
brick  arching  was  used  for  tunnel  lining  and 
concrete  for  roof  of  open-cut  work.  These 
tunnels  were  completed  March  1909,  but  road- 
way   restoration    required    further    time. 

East  River  Tunnels.— These  connect  the 
cross-town  tunnels,  by  tuimels  beneath  the  East 
River,  with  Long  Island  City.  They  consist 
of  four  single-track,  cast-iron  and  concrete 
lined  tubes  with  an  outside  diameter  of  23 
feet,  starting  from  two  permanent  shafts  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Each  tunnel  is 
about  6.000  feet  long,  3,900  feet  of  which  is 
between  the  shafts  each  side  of  the  river  and 
2,000  feet  in  Long  Isl^d  City.  The  work  was 
finished  in  exactly  five  years.  The  East  avenue 
heading  needed  at  start  15  pounds  air  pres- 
sure £or  soft  ground  and  ccmsiderable  water; 
then  rock  permitted  discontinuance.  A  shield 
was  soon  brought  into  use  but  found  imprac- 
ticable except  for  a  short  distance  under  tlie 
Long  Island  passei^er  staticm.  Solid  rock  ex- 
cavating was  done  with  hottom-heading-and 
break-up  or  with  top-heading-and- bench  meth- 
ods; soft  ground  in  top  of  rock  tunnel  was  ex- 
cavated in  normal  air  by  mining-and-timbering 
method.  In  some  parts  of  this  work  water  was 
struck  and  tunneling  was  done  in  compressed 
air  without  a  shield  by  building  the  iron  lining 
up  to  face  of  the  full-siied  excavation,  then 
top-heading  a  hole  for  about  10  feet  in  ad- 
vance about  3  feet  wide  by  4  or  5  feet  high, 
then  timbering.  A  permanent  shaft  was  con- 
structed on  the  Manhattan  side  over  eadi  pair 
of  tunnels.  The  four  river  tunnels  between  the 
Manhattan-Long  Island  Cm  shafts  were  con- 
structed with  shields  working  both  ends  at 
once.  One  difficulty  overcome  was  that  caused 
by  the  small  depth  of  roof  at  the  deepest 
part  of  Qie  river  (at  the  Manhattan  pier-head 
line)  and  consisting  of  fine  sand.  Safer  cover 
to  protect  against  blow-outs  was  given  by 
addu^  blankets  of  clay  on  the  river  bed 
seven  to  ten  feet  thidc  Air  pressure  carried 
in  soft  ground  work  were  from  30  to  34  pounds 
ranging  up  to  37  pounds  in  tunnels  B  and  D  at 
Manhattan  and  up  to  42  pounds  for  short 
periods  to  remove  broken  plates.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  soft  sand  allowing  the  shield 
to  settle,  thereby  breaking  plates  in  the  bottom 
of  the  rings.  Blow-outs  of  such  severity  oc- 
curred as  to  stir  up  the  bed  of  the  river  suf- 
ficiently to  necessitate  shutting  down  work  for 
three  weeks  to  allow  the  river  bed  to  consoli- 
date and  permit  further  work.  Standard  cast- 
iron  tunnel  lining  was  used,  giving  23  feet  out- 
side diameter  with  rings  30  ini^es  wide,  11 
segments  and  a  key  to  each  ring.  Inside  di- 
ameter of  tubes  is  21  feet  2  inches.  There  are 
1  !/$-inch  thick  webs  in  the  central  portion ; 
flanges  are  11  inches  deep.  In  passing  from 
rock  to  soft  ground  cast-steel  rings  were  added 
as  reinforcement  for  a  short  stretch.  The 
iron  tube  is  line  with  concrete.  For  Bibliog- 
t^phy  see  imder  Tuknels,  Great  Modern. 

William  H.  Burr, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engileering,  Columbia  i/ni- 
versily. 

TUNNY,  or  HORSB  MACKEREL,  a 
large  brilliant  and  valuable  fish  of  the  mackerel 
family  (Thunnus  Ihynnus),  which  occurs  in 
shoals  in  almost  all  the  seas  of  the  warmer  and 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
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America,  but  is  not  equally  common  in  every 
season  or  in  all  parts  of  the  seas  which  it  fre- 
quents. Immense  numbers  enter  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Strails  of  Gibraltar  in  May  and 
June  and  immediately  divide,  one  part  follow- 
IBS  the  shores  of  Europe  and  the  other  those 
Ot  Africa,  in  search  of  a  place  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  The  fishery  is  one  ot  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  about 
Sardinia.  At  the  approach  of  winter  the  fish  re- 
tires to  deep  water.  It  often,  besides,  wanders 
widely  and  has  acquired  many  local  names,  as 
albacore,  horse-mackerel,  etc  It  is  not  tin- 
common  in  the  Pacific  ofl  Santa  Catalina,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  tuna,  ind  is  angled  for  from 
small  launches  that  run  out  to  sea.  Large  ex- 
amples, and  they  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
1,500  pounds,  fight  so  determinedly  for  freedom 
that  many  hours  are  often  consumed  in  master- 
im;  them.  Tuna  are  caught  off  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  especially  about  Block  Island  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  At  times 
they  readily  take  artificial  bait,  being  fished  for 
by  trawling.  The  large  Wilson  spoon  or  squids 
are  used;  the  larger  fish  are  harpooned.  Al- 
though readily  sold  when  captured  and  much 
relished  there  is  no  regular  fishery  for  the 
tunny  in  the  United  States.    See  Mackerel. 

TUPAC  AMARU  II,  the  name  assumed  by 
a  Spanish-Peruvian  adventurer  r  b.  Tinta,  1740: 
d.  10  Sept.  1780.  His  name  was  Jos*  Gabriel 
Cbndorcanqui  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  last  of  the  Incas.  He  was  killed  on  the 
failure  of  ui  uprising  which  he  bad  planned. 

TUPAIA,    or    BANXRING.      See   T«hi- 

SHR£W. 

TUPELO,  Miss.,  town,  county-seat  of  Lee 
County,  on  the  Old  Town  Creek  and  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Kansas  Gty.  Mem- 
phis and  Birmingham  railroads,  100  miles  south- 
'  '' '  mphis,  Tenn.    It  is  in  an  agricultural 


chief  industrial  establishments  are  cotton 
presses,  cotton-gins,  flour  mills,  spoke  fac- 
tories, furniture  factories,  brickyards  and  ma- 
chine shops.  The  two  banks  have  a  combined 
capital  of  $100,000.  It  has  a  high  school  and 
graded  schools.    Pop.  about  3,881. 

TUPKLO,  one  of  the  several  American 
trees  of  the  genus  Nyssa,  family  Cornacex. 
Nyssa  is  found  also  in  Eastern  Asia.  There  are 
swamp-loving  trees,  with  alternate,  entire,  or 
nearly  entire  leaves,  and  regular,  small,  greenish 
flowers  in  capitate  clusters,  the  fertile  blossoms 
sometimes  solitary,  on  slender  axillary  stalks, 
and  appearing  with  the  foliage.  The  drupe  is 
more  or  less  oval,  with  a  compressed  stone. 
Nyssa  sylvalica  is  the  sour  gum,  or  pepperidge, 
growing  farther  north  than  the  other  species, 
and  more  apt  to  be  found  away  from  water, 
and  made  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  the  scarlet 
of  its  foliage  and  by  the  dark -blue  fruits, 
which  are  a  valuable  food  for  migrating  rotnns. 
When  leafless  it  is  still  noticeable,  for  the  pic- 
turesque growth  of  its  limbs,  sometimes  in 
round  heads,  often  horizontal,  as  if  the  many 
knotty  branches  lay  in  strata.  The  bark  is 
rough  and  grajr.  The  wood  ts  of  a  light  color, 
but  with  a  twisted  grain,  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult lo  work.  This  unwillingness  to  split,  how- 
ever, makes  it  desirable  for  beetle-heads,  ox- 


yokes,  hubs  of  wheels,  bowU,  etc.  Tupelo  is 
durable  when  completely  immersed  in  water, 
especially  if  salt,  and  is,  therefore,  of  value  for 
ships'  keels;  but  it  will  not  stand  alternation  of 
moisture  and  dryness.  The  southern  moun- 
taineers value  it  for  'chaw-sticks," — small 
pieces  of  the  stem,  chewed  into  brushes  with 
which  ihey  may  dip  up  snuS.  In  consequence 
of  its  erratic  growth  and  fibre,  sour-gum  trees 
were  debarred  as  evidence  in  boundary  disputes, 
in  cases  where  some  time  had  elapsed  after 
blazing  trees,  as  shown  by  the  condition  of  the 
scar.  Nyjsa  ogecke,  called  the  O^ecfaee  lime, 
from  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  said  to 
be  about  its  northern  limit,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
southern  river-swamps  liable  to  inundations. 
Its  young  branches  have  a  silvery  gray  bade, 
and  the  short  pelioled  oval  leaves  are  whitish 
pubescent  beneath,  when  yoimg,  and  are  about 
six  inches  long.  It  becomes  a  large  tree  of 
handsome  but  somewhat  pecuUar  habiL  The 
fruit  is  of  the  siie  and  shape  of  an  olive  (which 
caused  the  French  in  Mississippi  to  call  this 
tupelo  *tbe  olive"),  but  is  scarlet,  and  of  an 
agreeable  add  flavor.  It  is  preserved  in  sugar. 
The  wood  is  of  little  account,  being  soft,  and 
iKe  roots  of  one  variety  are  so  light  that  buoys 
for  fishermen's  nets  were  made  out  of  ihcm. 
Nyssa  aquatica  is  the  large  tupelo,  or  'cotlon* 
gum,  so  called  because  tomeutose  in  all  its  miore 
youthful  parts. 

TUPELO,  Battle  of.  In  March  1864,  Gen. 
N.  B.  Forrest,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
Confederate  mounted  infantiy,  advanced  from 
Mississippi  and  made  a  raid  through  West  Ten- 
nessee to  Padueah,  Ky.  U^n  his  return  he 
assaulted  and  captured  Fort  Pillow  (q.v.)  on  \Z 
April  GeneiBl  Sturgis  set  out  from  Memphis 
to  pursue  him,  and  was  badly  defeated  by  For- 
rest, at  Guntown  (q.v.).  10  June,  and  pursued 
back  to  Memphis.  On  5  July  Gen.  A.  J^.  Snulh, 
with  Colonel  Grierson's  cavalry  division,  two 
Infantry  divisions  of  Gen.  J,  A.  Mower  and 
Col.  D.  Moore,  of  the  16tb  corps,  and  a 
brigade  of  colored  troops,  under  Col.  E.  Bou- 
ton,  in  all  about  14,000  men  — 11,000  infantry 
and  3,000  cavalry — and  24  guns,  left  La  Grange, 
Tenn.,  to  march  southward  a^inst  Forrest,  then 
reported  in  the  vidnity  of  Tupelo,  Miss.  On 
the  evening  of  the  7th  one  of  Grierson's  cav- 
alry brigades,  when  near  Ripley,  attacked  a 
Confederate  cavalry  force  of  SOO  men,  under 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Hyams,  driving  it  back  and 
Inflicting  a  loss  ot  35  killed  and  wounded,  with 
a  lass  to  itself  of  four  wounded.  Smith  moved 
on  through  Ripley,  crossed  the  Tallahatchie 
River  at  New  Albany  on  the  9th  and  on  the 
lOth  encamped  about  five  miles  north  of  Pon- 
totoc. Next  morning  the  march  was  restimed 
and  Pontotoc  was  fomid  occupied  by  McCul- 
loch's  eavalry_  brigade,  supported  by  a  brigade  on 
a  hill  immediately  soiitJi.  The  Seventh  Kansas 
cavalry  were  deployed  as  skirmishers  and,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  advanced  and 
drove  in  the  Confederate  skirmishers  and  at 
the  same  time  Grierson's  cavalry,  gainin'g  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  attacked  the  Confederates 
ill  flank  and  drove  them  from  the  place  and  the 
hill  beyond,  leaving  several  dead  and  wounded. 
Gen.  S.  D.  Lee  joined  Forrest  and  assumed  com- 
mand of  alt  the  Confederate  forces.  Smith 
remained  at  Pontotoc  on  the  12th  and  a  rccon- 
noisaance    devekiped   the    fact    that   the    taxin 
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Confederate  force  was  about  nine  miles  south 
ou  tlic  Okolona  road,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  a 
low,  swaotpy  bottom,  through  which  ran  two 
creeks,  a  position  which  he  did  not  deem  pru- 
dent to  attack,  and  upon  which  he  demonstrated 
only.    Early  in  the   morning  of   the    13th  he 
marched  out  of  the  town  eastward  for  Tupelo, 
18  miles  distant,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. General  Lee,  informed  of  Smith's  move- 
ment, ordered  it  checked  before   the  railroad 
was   reached.     Forrest,   with   a   brigade  and   a 
regiment,    made    successive    attacks    upon    the 
rear,  which  was  covered  by  Bouton's  colored 
brigade   and   the   Seventh   Kansas   cavalry,   but 
was  repulsed  and  kept  back,  and  Buford  3  and 
Cbalmers'  divisions  attacked  the  train  in  flank, 
causLng   the  destruction  of  a  few  wagons,  but 
were  driven  back  by  Mower's  division,  which 
captured   some  prisoners   and  a  battle-fla«.    At 
dark  Smith  camped  at  Harrisburg,  a  mile  from 
Tupelo,    in   good   position   on    a   knoll    almost 
clear  of  irees,   beyond  which  was   a   growth 
of  timber.    Mower  s  division  was  drawn  up  on 
the  right   of  the  Pontotoc  road,  on  which  the 
army  liad   marched,  and  Moore's  division  on 
the   left    of    the   road,    with    Bouton's   colored 
brigade  on  the  extreme  left.    Meanwhile  Grier- 
son's    cavalry    division    had    occupied    Tupelo, 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  was  then 
disposed  on  both  flanks  of  the  infantry.    Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th  Lee  ordered  For- 
rest to   attack   Smith's  left  and  at  7.30  a.m. 
Forrest,  having  dismounted  his  entire  command, 
made  an  impetuous  charge,  with  four  brigades 
in   line,   supported   by   Chalmers'    division   and 
Lj'ous'  brigade.    The  assault  fell  4ipon  Moore's 
division  and  the  left  of  Mower's,  but  failed  10 
shake  either,  although  four  successive  attempts 
were    made.     Between    the  assaults    Forrest's 
artillery    was   very   active,   but   was   effectively 
replied  to  by  two  Union  batteries,  whose  fire 
was  so  annoying  that  a  brigade  cnarged  them 
but  was   repulsed.    After  a  hard   suuggle  of 
one  and  one-half  hours  Forrest  withdrew  from 
Moore's  front,  leaving  many  dead  and  wounded. 
He  now  marched  to  the  left,  crossed  the  Pon- 
totoc road  and  advanced  in  three  lines  against 
Mower,  whose  men  reserved  their  fire,  until 
the  charing  lines,  closed  in  mass,  were  quite 
near;     then    they    opened    upon    them    wtdi 
musketry  and  canister,  driving  them  back  in 
disorder;    but    they   rallied   and   renewed   the 
attack.    For  over  two  hours  the  battle  ra^ed 
on  Mower's  front ;  then  he  ordered  his  division 
to  advance,  which  it  did,  capturing  many  pris' 
oners  and  driving  Forrest  frtmi  the  field  about 
noon.      The    afternoon    was    spent    caring   for 
the   wounded   of  both  armies  and  burying  the 
dead.    About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  Forrest 
made  an  attack  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Union  line,  including  Bouton's  colored  brigade. 
The  attack  was  easily  repulsed.    At  an  early 
hour  of  the  ISth  Forrest's  men  advanced  from 
the_  cover   of   the  woods  in   front  of   Mower's 
division;    Mower  charged  them  and  th^  fled 
to   their    horses    and    rode    away.     Meanwhile 
another  advance  was  made  on  the  extreme  left, 
held  by  Bouton's  brigade.  For  two  hours  there 
was  sharp  artillery  firing,  when  Forrest,  under 
cover  of  his  guns,  came  forward,  but  was  met 
ty  a  counter-charge,  led  by  Smith,  which  broke 
Forrest's,  line  and  sent  it  in   retreat.    It  was 
now  past  noon.    Smith's  ammunition  had  run 
low  and  he  had.  a  scant  supply,  of  rations.  Grier- 


slowly  northward  about  five  miles  and  went 
into  camp  for  the  night  at  Old  Town  Creek. 
The  men  were  settling  themselves  for  a  rest 
when  shells  from  the  rear  fell  and  burst  among 
them.  Bell's  brigade,  with  a  batten',  had  closely 
followed  the  column  and  attacked;  Mower 
turned  upon  them;  Crossland's  brigade  came 
up  and  joined  Bell ;  but  both  were  repulsed  by 
Mowel"  with  severe  Iom  and  fell  back  upon  Mc- 
Culloch's  brigade,  which  held  ground.  McCul- 
loCh  was  desperately  wounded,  Forrest  was 
wounded  and  some  prominent  ofhcers  were 
killed.  Smith  resumed  his  march  next  momiug, 
followed  for  two  days  by  two  brigades  of  For- 
rest's cavalry  and  reached  Memphis  on  the  23d. 
Smith  had  about  14,000  men  engaged  and  his 
losses,  from  the  11th  lo  the  15th,  were  77  killed, 
559  wounded  and  38  missing.  The  Confederate 
troops  engaged  nimibered  about  6,600 ;  their 
losses,  as  reported  by  Forrest,  were  210  killed 
and  1,116  wounded.  Consult  'Official  Records' 
(Vol.  XXXIX)  ;  Wyeth,  »Life  of  Gen.  N.  B. 
Forrest' ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  GvilWar'   (Vol.  IV). 

F.  A.  Carman. 
TUP<AN  STOCK.  The  chief  linguistic 
slock  of  South  America  and  in  its  corrupted 
form  the  trade  medium  throughout  the  Ama- 
zon region.  "The  Tupian  tribes  held  the  greater 
portion  of  the  territory  when  the  Portuguese 
took  possession  of  Brazil  and  as  a  rule  were 
supenor  to  the  other  aborigines.  They  prac- 
tised agriculture  and  were  experts  in  many 
arts.  "Their  ■  houses  were  for  the  most  part 
communal.  "The  Tupian  languages  have  been 
extensively  cultivated.  Consult  Adam,  Lucien, 
'Matiriaiix  pour  servir  i  I'etablissement  d'une 

¥'ammaire  comparee  des  dialecies  de  la  famille 
upi>  (Paris  1896). 
TUPPER,  tiip'er,  Sm  CharlcB,  Canadian 
statesman:  b.  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  2  July 
1821;  d.  in  England.  191S.  He  was  graduated 
from  Edinburgh  University  in  1843  with  the 
degree  of  M.D. ;  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  his  native  town  and  in  1867-70  was  presi- 
dent, of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association.  He 
entered  political  life  in  1835  when  elected  as 
a  Conservative  to  the  Nova  Scotia  assembly 
and  there  became  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
adoption  of  a  more  progressive  policy,  became 
provincial  secretary  in  1857  and  in  1864  Premier 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
bringing  'about  the  union  of  the  CanacUan 
provinces  and  in  the  organization  of  the  Do- 
minion government,  attending  the  Charlotte- 
town  and  (Quebec  conferences  and  the  final 
conference  at  I-ondon.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
to  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  represent- 
ing his  constituency  there  from  1867  to  1884, 
from  1887  to  1888  and  from  1896  to  1900.  He 
was  president  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1870-72, 
Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  1872  and  Min- 
ister of  Customs  in  1873.  The  Conservative 
government  being  defeated  in  the  last-named 
year,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  organizers 
and  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  brought  be- 
fore Parliament  the  plan  of  moderate  protec- 
tion for  home  industries,  subsequently  adopted 
by  a  Conservative  administration.  On  the  re- 
turn oi  his  party  to  power  in  1878  he  entered 
the  government  as  Minister  of  Public  Works 
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and  in  1879  organized  and  became  firsl  Uinister 
of  the  Depariment  of  Railways  and  Cauals;  in 
ihis  office  he  f^eatty  assisted  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  18&4  he 
went  to  London  as  High  Commissioner  of 
Canada,  returning  for  a  time  in  1887-88  to 
become  Minister  of  Finance,  but  resigned  that 
olBce  in  188^  and  resumed  his  posilioii  in  Lon- 
don. In  1^6  he  again  returned  to  Canada  to 
enter  the  ministry  and  was  Secretary  of  State 
until  April,  when  he  became  Premier ;  but  his 
paity  was  defeated  in  June  of  that  year  and 
he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House.  He  lost  his  seal  at  the  election  of  1900 
and  retired  from  public  life.  In  1887  he  wag 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  the  fisheries  con- 
ference at  Washington,  which  resulted  in  the 
treaty  settling  the  fisheries  dispute.  In  '  1879 
he  was  knighted  and  in  1888  made  a  baronet. 
Consult  his  'Recollections  of  Sixty  Years'  (To- 
ronto 1914)  ;  Sanders,  E.  M.,  'The  Life  and 
Letters  of  th-?  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles 
Tupper'    (1916). 

■  TUPPER,  Sir  Charles  Hibbert,  Canadian 
statesman,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  (q.v.)  : 
b.  Amherst,  No\a  Scotia,  3  Aug.  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  McGill  and  Harvard  universities, 
taldng  (he  decree  of  LL.B.  at  tlie  latter  in 
1876,  In  1878  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
be^n  the  practice  of  law  at  Halifax,  later  prac- 
tising in  Briliah  Columbia.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Canadian  House  in  18&2  and  re- elected  in 
1883.  1887,  1891  and  1896,  He  entered  the  Con- 
servative government  as  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Finance  in  1888,  holding  that  office  till  1894, 
In  1895  he  was  Minister  of  justice  and  Attor- 
ney-General and  for  a  short  time  in  1396  solici- 
tor-general. As  Minister  of  Marine,  he  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  several  acts  providing 
for  the  safety  of  ships  and  seamen ;  as  Uin- 
isler  of  Justice  he  dealt  ably  with  the  Manitoba 
school  question.  In  1893  he  represented  Great 
Britain  in  the  Spring  Sea  arbitration  tribunal 
at  Paris;  in  the  same  year  he  was  knighted.  He 
retired  in  1904. 

TUPPER,  Martin  Farquhar,  English  poet : 
b.  London,  17  July  1810;  d.  Albury,  29  IJov. 
1889.  He  was  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1832;  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in   1835,  but  never  practised, 


into  four  series  (1839-^).  The  earlier  of  these 
went  through  about  60  editions.  By  1881  the 
work  had  reached  the  sale  of  1,000,000  copies 
in  America.  The  readers  of  it  were  either 
those  whose  ridicule  made  Tupper  synonymous 
with  the  egregiously  commonplace  or  those 
who  calmly  absorbed  the  strange  effusion  with 
convictions  that  the  author  "^had  eclipsed  Solo- 
mon.* It  was  summarily  treated  by  reviewers, 
parodied  widely  and  cleverly  and  for  the  years 
of  its  popular  success  remained  a  favorite  butt 
of  ihc  critics.  Remarks  regarding  him  may  be 
found  in  'Passages  from  the  Ettglish  Note- 
Books*  of  Hawthorne  (1870).  His  other  writ- 
ings, such  as  *War  Ballads'  (1854)  and  'Rides 
and  Reveries  of  Mr.  .Slsop  Smith'  (1857),  Were 
less  conspicuous.  In  18SI  and  1876  he  visited 
the  United  States.  Consult  the  autobiographi- 
cal 'My  Life  as  an  Author'   (18S6). 

TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y.,  an   Adirondack 
vill^^  in  Franklin   County,  on   the  northern 


branch  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
about  108  miles  northeast  of  Utica.  Its  duel 
industry  is  lumbering.    Pop.  about  3^00. 

TURA,  too'ra,  or  TOORA,  Siberia,  a  tribti- 
tary  of  the  Tobol,  78  miles  west  of  Tobolsk. 
Its  length  is  300  milea. 

.  TURAHDOT,  an  oriental  fantasy  in  verse 
by  the  Venetian  dramatist.  Carlo  Gozzi  (q.v.). 


Jan.  1762,  To  conftite  the  criticisms  of  his 
adversaries,  diat  the  Fiabe  owed  thrir  success 
to  utilization  of  ma^c  metamorphoses  and 
scenic  mechanism,  Goiii  replied  with  a  work 
from  which  the  supernatural  element  and  com- 
plicated stage  devices  were  eliminated.  The 
theme  is  the  familiar  Persian  tale  of  the  cruel 
princess  averse  to  matrimony  who  compels 
her  royal  suitors  to  solve  three  riddles  or  to 
suffer  death.  This  bald  subject,  already  known 
to  European  literature  from  the  'Gesta  Ro- 
*  becomes  amplified  in  Gozzi's  hands 


a  secondary  plot,  t  _ 
cess  Adeima  for  the  princely  hero,  Calaf .  Gozii, 
with  his  customary  anachronisms,  places  the 
scene  in  Petdn  and  transfers  there  under  the 
guise  of  court  officials  the  stock  Italian  masks, 
Pantalone,  Brighella,  Truffaldino  and  Tartaglia, 
whose  Venetian  humor  gives  the  comic  con- 
trast to  the  serious  plot.  Turandot,  the  dau^ter 
of  the  gentle  Emperor  Altoum,  has  successfully 
eluded  all  suitors  till  Calaf  solves  the  three 
enigmas.  Excepting  tht  third  and  fotirth  acts 
which  are  cluttered  with  seraglio  bickeriiigs  and 
the  insertion  of  the  secondary  action,  beauti- 
ful in  the  handling  of  the  confession  of  Adcl- 
ma's  love,  the  drama  maintains  its  interest  re- 
markably well.  Calaf  is  strikingly  poetic  in  his 
unswervable  lore  and  his  detached  romantic  in- 
tensity. His  faithful  follower,  Barach.  is  a 
welt-drawn  type  of  loyal  devotion  ana  self- 
Lacking  the  essentially  local  appeal  of  the 
other  FiMi,  'Turandot'  was  frequently  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  notably  German, 
and  obtained  a  success  far  beyond  its  repute 
in  Italy.  Schiller's  version  for  the  Weimar 
stage  (1802)  surpasses  the  original  in  poetic 
form  and  pathetic  sentiment.  The  beautiful 
incidental  music  of  Ferruccio  Busoni  (1906), 
the  recent  translation  of  Karl  Vollmcelter 
(1911),  attest  to  its  vitality  in  Germany.  In 
January  1913  a  three-act  adaptation  from  Voll- 
mcel let's  rendering  was  pjayed  at  the  Saint 
James'  Theatre,  London,  This  singular  favor 
among  foreign  nations  serves  to  contrast  with 
the  almosl  complete  extinction  of  the  work 
in  Italy,  !t  is  true  that  'Turandot,>  like  the 
other  Fiabe,  was  written  for  a  transitory  pur- 
pose in  the  conflict  between  the  older  dramatic 
forms  and  the  newer  art  of  Gotdoni.  The  de- 
fects of  the  fiabesque  drama  are  less  apparent 
in  *Turandot';  the  style,  so  wretchedly  slip- 
shod and  full  of  Venetian  colloquialisms  else- 
where, rises  here  to  higher  flights.  Neverthe- 
less, Gozzi  in  his  own  country  has  received 
scant  credit  for  the  merits  of  this  auaint  work. 
Consult  MagrinL  G.  B.,  'I  tempi;  la  vita  e  gli 
scritti  di  Carlo  (kazi'  (Benevento  1883)^;  Masi, 
Ernesto,  'Le  Fiabe  di  Carlo  Goiii'  (Bologna 
1884) ;  S>Tnond5,  J.  A.,  'The  Memoirs  of  Carlo 
Gozii'  (London  1890);  Bithell,  Jethro,  *Tnran- 
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dot,  Princess  of  China'  (an  adaptation  in  three 
acts  from  the  German,  London  1913). 

Alfred  G.  Panaroni. 

"^CURANIAN,  a  desisnation  applied  to  the 
so-called  agglutinative  family  of  languages  — 
that  is,  lai^u^es  in  which  no  proper  inflection 
exists,  but  in  which  pronouns  are  made  to  ad- 
here to  the  root  of  the  verb  to  form  the  con- 
jugation and  prepositions  to  substantives  to 
form  the  declension.  There  must  be  no  proper 
incorporation  between  the  root  and  the  ad- 
hering word;  the  two  must  simrfy  lie  side  by 
side,  agglutinated  or  *glued"  together,  but  one 
must  not  modify  the  form  of  the  other.  The 
Turanian  languages  are  agglutinative,  while 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  lan^ages  are  inflec- 
tional, and  the  term  Turanian  is  made  to  include 
evenr  language  of  America,  Asia  and  Europe 
that  is  not  Ar>'an  or  Semitic,  with  the  exception 
of  Chinese  and  its  related  dialects.  (See 
Chimisb  Language  and  Literature),  Max 
Millie r  divides  the  Turanian  languages  into 
two  great  divisions,  the  Northern  and  the  South- 
em.  In  the  Northern  he  includes  hve  classes, 
the  Tun^sic,  Mongolic,  Turldc,  Finnic  and 
Samoyedic.  He  divides  the  Southern  into  four, 
the  Tamnlic  or  Dra vidian  languages  of  the 
Dekkan,  the  dialects  of  Bhotan  and  Tibet, 
the  Taic  of  Siam  and  the  Malayic  of  the  Malay 
and  Polynesian  islands.  He  groups  under  these 
nine  classes  116  dialects,  to  which  others  add 
Acadian,  the  Basque  and  North  American 
tongues.  There  is  serious  doubt  among  phi- 
lologists as  to  whether  .the  agglutinative  lan- 
guages should  be  dassefl  as  a  group,  under  a 
family  designation  and  Peile,  in  his  work  on 
'Philology,'  published  in  1877,  expresses  the 
view  that  "these  langui^es  are  much  too  dif- 
ferent to  give  any  ground  at  all  for  believing 
that  they  alt  belong  to  the  same  family."  See 
Etyuologv  ;  Language  ;  PHtLAi.cx:Y ;  Science 
OF  Language:  Speech. 

TURATI,  Filippo,  Italian  Socialist:  b.  at 
Como,  18S7.  On  graduating  in  the  law  at  Bo- 
logna in  1877  he  was  appointed  counsellor  from 
the  province  of  Milan  and  later  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  served 
as  editor  of  La  crilica  sociaU  (1891-1903),  the 
Socialist  organ,  and  became  leader  of  the  Ital- 
ian Socialists  until  temporarily  deposed  in  1904 
by  Enrico  Ferri.  He  was,  however,  returned 
to  power  in  1910  on  his  reformist  policy  by  the 
Milan 


TURBAN,  a  distinctive  covering  for  the 
head,  consisting  of  a  long  cloth  wound  around, 
sometimes  enclosing  a  cap  or  tarboosh  worn  by 
most  nations  in  the  Orient  and  of  very  various 
forms  in  different  nations  and  different  classes 
in  the  same  nation.  In  Moslem  countries  the 
style  of  the  turban  frequently  indicates  the  posi- 
tion or  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  Turkish  sul- 
tan's turban  contains  three  heron's  feathers,  with 
many  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
grand  vizier  has  two  heron's  feathers ;  other 
officers  but  one. 

TURBAN-SHELL,  a  top-shell  (q.v),  of 
the  genus  Turbo,  so-called  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  Moorish  turban :  it  is  one  of 
the  commonest  shells  in  the  slock  of  every 
dealer  in  trinkets,  polished  to  show  its  nacreous 
nnderlayers  or  fashioned  into  some  ornament. 


TURBELLARIA,  the  whirl- worms ;  a  dass 
of  free-swimming  pJatyhelminthes,  character- 
iied  by  the  ciliated  epidermis  contiiining  rhab- 
dites,  a  delicate  body  and  usually  also  a  muscu- 
lar  protnisible  pharynx.  They  were  named  by 
Ehrenberg  in  1831  on  account  of  the  micro- 
scopic whirlpools  produced  in  the  surrounding 
water  by  the  constant  vibration  of  their  epider- 
mal cilia.  Some  of  these  forms  are  minute  and 
resemble  infusoria;  such  are  the  Rhabdoetelida 
(q.v.).  With  the  exception  of  certain  rare 
parasitic  forms  all  Ttirbellaria  are  carnivorous ; 
they  overpower  the  prey,  perhaps  by  the  pe- 
culiar cutaneous  structures  (rhabdites)  already 
noted  and  then  suek  out  the  substance  of  the 
victim  by  means  of  the  pharynx.  The  Turbel- 
laria  include  three  orders,  based  primarily  upon 
the  character  of  the  alimentary  canal,  namely, 
(1)  Polydadida,  in  which  the  intestinal  branches 
are  numerous,  radiating  from  a  common  cavity 
above  the  pharynx;  all. are  marine.  (2)  Trt- 
cladida,  in  which  the  intestine  has  three  main 
branches,  extending  one  anteriad  and  two 
posteriad  from  the  pharynx.  (3)  Rhabdociplida, 
in  which  the  alimentary  canal  is  straight  and 
simple  or  at  most  slightly  lobed.  Almost  all 
species  are  hermaphroditic,  although  in  many 
male  and  female  organs  are  in  activity  at  suc- 
cesave  periods  rather  than  synchronously.  The 
reproductive  system  is  always  complex.  In 
many  instances  sperm  masses  are  introduced 
into  the  body  of  a  second  individual  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection,  bdns  implanted  in  the  skin 
at  any  point  and  compelled  dius  to  make  their 
way  through  the  tissues  to  the  proper  location. 

TURBKRVILLE,  or  TUBERVILLE, 
George,  British  poet :  b,  Dorsetshire,  about 
1530;  d.  about  ItilU.  He  was  educated  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  Fellow  in  1S61 
but  left  without  a  degree  and  studied  law  in 
London.  He  went  to  Russia  in  1568  with  Thomas 
Randolph,  English  Ambassador,  and  of  his  latter 
days  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  pleasing 
verses  and  translated  from  the  Latin  and  the 
Italian.  Selections  from  his  poems  may  be 
found  in  'Early  English  Poetry'  <edited  by 
FiWpbbon,  London   1887). 

TURBINE,  literally  that  which  spins  or 
whirls  around;  in  mechanics,  a  wheel  which 
rotates  by  the  aid  of  flowing  water,  air  or 
steam  and  thus  furnishes  motive  power  for 
machinery.  Although  the  steam-turtine  is  as 
old  as  the  Christian  civilization  it  is  only  within 
the  last  half  century  that  It  has  been  tully  de- 
veloped. The  ordinary  turbine  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar  is  the  horizontal  water  wheel 
made  to  rotate  by  the  escape  of  water  through 
orifices,  under  the  influence  of  pressure  derived 
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Water-Turbine.— There  are  three  recog- 
nized types  of  the  water- turbine,  (1)  the  ra- 
dial; (2)  axial;  (3)  combined  or  mixed-flow. 
Turbine  wheels  are  made  in  various  sizes  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  with  still  larger 
sizes  for  extraordinary  purposes.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  mater-turbines  in  the  world  are 
those  mstalled  in  1894-95  for  utilizing  the  power 
of  Niagara  Falls  (q.v).    The  supply  of  v 


.L-here  the  water  enters  or  leaves.  The  Speed 
of  a  turbine  is  regulated  by  opening  and  closing 
the  gate  which  admits  the  water.    Where  the 
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power  used  fluctuates,  the  speed  will  flnctnate 
unless  some  method  is  adopted  to  adapt  the 
power  developed  lo  ihe  power  utilized.  This  is 
usually  done  by  means  of  a  governor,  which  is 
so  devised  ihai  when  little  power  is  being  used 
the  resulting  increase  in  speed  wilt  actuate  it 
to  close  partly  the  gate,  and  when  much  power 
is  being  used,  the  decrease  in  speed  will  actuate 
it  to  open  the  gate  wider. 

Hi^h  and  Low  Pressure. —  Turbines  ^re  di' 
vided  into  high  and  low  pressure,  the  former 
beii^  relatively  small,  revolving  at  a  high  speed, 
driven  by  elevated  heads  of  water.  The  low- 
pressure  turbines  are  relatively  larger,  contain 
a  larger  volume  and  run  al  a  lower  rate.  In 
the  Black  Forest,  Germany,  turbines  are  running 
with  heads  of  72  and  354  feet,  and  having 
diameters  of  20  and  13  inches,  respectively. 
Low-pressure  turbines  perform  excellent  duty 
with  large  volumes  of  water  having  only  nine 
inches  head.  , 

The  Radial  Turbine.—  In  radial  turbines  the 
water  in  passing  throu^  the  wheel  flows  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
or  approximately  radially.  The  water  may  flow 
inward  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  or 
outward  from  the  centre  toward  the  circumfer- 
ence. The  best-known  type  of  the  inward  flow 
is  the  Francis  turbine,  and  of  the  outward  flow 
the  Foumeyron  turbine. 

The  Axial  Turbine,  or  parallel  flow  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  one  in  which  the  water 
flows  through  in  a  direction  generally  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  water  may  flow 
from  the  top  downward  or  from  the  bottom 
upward.  The  best  known  type  of  the  down- 
ward flow  is  the  Jonval  turbine. 

The  Comtined  Turbine,  or  mixed  flow,  is 
any  combination  of  the  radial  or  axial;  that  is, 
the  water  may  flow  inward  and  up  or  down  or 
outward  and  up  or  down.  Still  another  classifica- 
tion is  made  to  distinguish  reaction  turbines 
from  impulse  turbines.  In  the  reaction  tur- 
bine all  parts  are  filled  with  moving  water, 
while  in  the  impulse  turbine  the  buckets  or  other 
parts  are  only  partly  occupied  by  the  water 
passing  over  them,  the  atmosphere  having  access 
to  the  remaining  space.  A  reaction  turbine  Is 
driven  by  the  dynamic  pressurt  of  the  water, 
which  may  be  under  a  certain  static  pressure, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  inflow  takes  place  under 
pressure,  since  the  wheel  is  always  filled  with 
water.  In  the  impulse  turbine  the  inflow  takes 
place  freely  against  air  pressure  only.  Most 
turbines  are  built  on  the  reaction  principle. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  of  water  tur- 
bine see  Hydraulics;  Water-wheel. 

The  Stcam-Turbtne.— The  earliest  known 
steam-turbine  was  that  invented  by  Hero  which 
is  described  in  an  Alexandrian  manuscript  of 
about  120  B.C.  This  was  not  a  practical  inven- 
tion, however,  being  merely  a  toy.  Little  prog- 
ress was  made  in  the  turbine  up  to  the  I7m 
century,  Branca  made  an  impulse  steam-tur- 
bine in  1624,  and  Edward  Somerset  followed 
with  a  device  in  1650.  The  French  engineer 
Tournaire  is  entitled  to  particular  mention  as 
having  in  1853  indicated  ihc  capabilities  of  the 
steam-turbine.  But  the  general  iniroduction  of 
the  steam-turbine  since  1890  is  due  lo  the  Swed- 
ish engineer  Dc  Lava!  and  to  C.  A.  Parsons. 
Thus  it  is  aeknowlediied  that  the  progress  of 
the  steam-turbine  is  wholly  modern  and  mainly 


chanical  construction  had  become  refined  could 
it  be  built  in  safe  and  economical  forms.  The 
influence  of  the  U^to  toy  or  Alexandrian  in- 
vention upon  modern  engineering  is  shown  to 
have  been  of  great  value.  The  Hero  idea  lay 
dormant  during  nearly  2,000  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  days  of  Greek  philosophy 
and  modem,  practically  applied,  science. 

Modern  Development. —  Steam-turbines  are 
heat  engines,  converting  the  calorific  ener^ty  of 
the  steam  into  directly-avai table  mechanical  en- 
ergy.    From  another  point  of  view  they  are 


analogous  to  hydraulic  turbines,  and  in  design, 
construction  and  operation  are  controlled  by 
the  same  ultimate  principles.  To-day  the  tur- 
bine is  more  nearly  a  "perfect  steam-engine* 
than  any  other  known  \fpe,  so  far  as  its  design 
and  construction  are  concerned.  As  in  the  case 
of  hydraulic  turbines  the  steam-turbine  is  di- 
vided into  classes;  the  two  principal  ones  being 
action  and  reaction  turbinps;  and  each  of  these 
classes  is  subdivided  accordingly  as  the  turbine 
is  composed  of  a  single  wheel  or  of  several 
wheels,  traversed  successively  by  the  steam  in 
course  of  expansion.  Among  reaction  turbines 
(compared  in  hydraulics  to  the  Jonval  turbine) 
of  which,  as  multiple  machines,  the  prototype  is 
the  Parsons  turbine,  ihe  steam  is  only  partially 
expanded  in  the  distribution  and  acquires  Its 
full  expansion  in  the  movable  wheel.  The 
steam,  therefore,  acts  on  the  blades  at  once  by 
its  pressure  and  its  velocity.  In  the  action  tur- 
bine, the  steam  only  acts  on  the  movable  wheels 
by  its  velocity.  Each  wheel  revolves  in  a  casing 
in  which  the  pressure  is  uniform.  Action  tur- 
bines revolve  at  a  less  velocity  than  reaction 
turbines.  There  arc  now  recognized  three  ways 
oF  utilizing  steam  for  the  transformation  of 
heat  into  useful  work:  (1)  By  directing  a  jet 
of  steam  on  all  movable  objects,  such  as  the 
blades  of  fans,  or,  in  reaction  wheels,  by  allowing 
the  steam  passage  itself  to  revolve;  <2)  by  con- 
densing steam  in  a  cylinder  and  allowinj^  the 
external  atmospheric  pressure  to  force  a  piston 
inward;  (3)  by  cutting  off  slices  of  high-pres- 
sure steam  and  expanding  in  the  cylinders  of 
the  modem  reciprocating  engine.  The  present- 
day  steam-turbine  designer,  however,  is  merely 
concerned  with  the  tiist  and  oldest  method. 

The  Impulse  Steam-Turbine.— The  sim- 
plest possible  steam  impulse  turbine  must  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  fixed  nozzle  guiding  a  jet  of 
steam  upon  vanes  arranged  at  a  periphery  of  a 
rotating  wheel  in  a  very  similar  way  to  ihc 
buckets  of  the  water-wheel;  but  to  turn  this 
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wheel  efficiently  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  make 
(he  noiile  of  suitable  dimensions  and  shape 
for  the  worfc  to  he  done,  but  to  form  the  vanes 
or  buckets  of  the  wheel  so  that  they  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  steam  as  delivered  from 
the  noizlc  The  function  of  the  nowle  is  to 
convert  the  whole  available  energy  of  the  steam 
into  mass  velocity  in  the  required  direction.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  designed  so  as  to  expand 
the  steam  to  the  same  pressure  as  that  of  the 
wheel  chamber  before  the  delivery  on  the  vanes. 
If  the  noule  is  improperly  formed,  either  the 
expansion  will  not  be  complete  and  the  jet  ~"" 
burst  into  a  cioud  at  the  orifice,  or  eddy  f"- 
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there  will  be  retardation  of  flow  due  to  the  sldn 
friction,  and  if  C  is  too  short  the  steam  will  not 
have  time  to  expand  completely.  The  area  at  A, 
then,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  steam  to  be 
passed;  the  area,  B,  on  final  pressure  required, 
and  the  length,  C,  on  the  velocity  of  flow  due  to 
the  difference  between  initial  and  final  pres- 
sures. The  best  shape  for  wheel  vane  faces  is 
undoubtedly  as  nearly  a  semi-circle  as  is  per- 
mitted by  the  angle  of  the  nozzle  in  Fig.  3. 
This  angle  is  usually  about  20  degrees,  which 
is  nearly  the  maximum  possible.  While  being 
of  sufficient  area  to  reverse  the  direction  of 
current  without  shock  or  eddy,  these   vanes 


will  be  set  up  within  the  nozzle  itself  and  re- 
tardation of  now  will  be  the  result  To  arrive 
at  the  best  shape  of  steam  nozzle,  the  ratio  of 
expansion  required  should  be  first  decided  and 
the  area  of  entrance  — A  in  Fig.  1— should 
bear  a  relation  to  the  orifice,  B,  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  ibe  increased  volume  of  steam  wnen  ex- 
panded. The  curve  of  nozzle  walls  is  calculated 
to  allow  gradual  expansion,  until  maxtmiun  ve- 
locity, due  to  initial  pressure  energy,  is  attained. 
Fig.  1  shows  an  example  of  what  is  found  to 
take  place  in  an  incorrectly  shaped  nozzle.  The 
steam  particles  rebound  from  the  walls  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  hnes,  and  meeting  at  a  a 
a  a  form  Points  of  greatest  pressure.  Turning 
again  to  Fig.  2,  if  the  length,  C,  is  too  great. 


should  be  short,  so  as  to  minimize  skin  friction, 
and  the  edges  should  be  sharp  to  avoid  blanket- 
ing the  nozzle.  The  most  efficient  mean  speed 
of  vanes  is  just  under  half  the  velocity  of  the 
steam  current,  thus  leaving  the  e?ihau$ted  mole- 
cules relatively  motionless.  For  this  reason 
single  disc  turt)ines  must  revolve  at  enormous 
speed  and  be  geared  down  for  driving  ordinary 
machinery.  For  example,  a  10-inch  De  Laval 
turbine  working  at  70  pounds'  pressure  revolves 
14,000  times  per  minute. 

The  Multiple-Step  Plan.— Geared  motors 
are  avoided  by  most  engineers,  and  so  the  mul- 
tiple-step steam-turbine  was  devised  as  a  means 
for  reducine  the  speed  of  rotation  and  driving 
machinery  direct.    This  idea  was  first  developed 
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by  C.  A.  Parsons  during  1884-87.  The  carUest 
Parsons  parallel  flow  turbine  was  a  collection  of 
zigzag  nozzles  whose  walls  were  formed  by  pro- 
jecting rings  of  blades  intermcshing  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  'ligs"  were  fixed  to  ihc  inner 
circumference  of  a  stationary  hollow  cylinder 
and  the  "zags'  to  the  outer  circumference  of  a 
rotable  cylinder.  The  tnodem  Parsons  turbines 
from  which  such  notably  economical  steaming 
results  have  been  obtained  differ  from  the  ear- 
liest—  apart  from  improvements  in  mechanical 
and  const  rue  lional  detail  —  only  in  the  alteration 
of  the  contour  of  the  steam  passages  or  noizles 
from  a  zigzag  to  a  sinuous  shape.  Instead  of 
turning  sharp  comers  the  steam  now  traverses 
flowing  curves  and  the  cross-sectional  area  of 
Steam  channels  increases  in  nearly  exact  propor- 
tion  to  the  growing  volume  of    steam  as  it 


to  a  certain  extent  permittiiig  correct  mainlc- 
nance  of  expansion  ratios  for  varying  steam 
pressures  and  loads.  Professor  Curtis  argues 
that  his  arrangement  of  a- few  lai^  nozzles  and 
wheels  in  series  lessens  the  percentage  of  waste 
through  spilling  of  Steam.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  revolutions  per  minute  as  far  as  possibit 
Mr.  Parsons  appears  to  advocate  a  large  num- 
ber of  turbines  in  series  of  small  mameter. 
while  Professor  Curtis  believes  in  few  wheels 
of  large  diameter.  Prof.  A.  Ratean  of  Paris 
has  worked  out  a  multiple  Step  impulse  steam- 
turbine,  consisting  of  a  number  of  Pelton  or 
Laval  wheels  arranged  in  series  on  a  ^af  c,  each 
wheel  revolving  in  a  separate  chamber,  DiS' 
Iributing  nozzles  convey  the  steam  to  the  wheel 
\-anes,  and  the  whole  of  the  expansion  is  ac- 
complished within  the  fixed  nozzles.    The  steam 


expands  to  the  exhaust  pressure,  Uie  collective 
areas  at  each  stage  fulfilling  more  closely  the 
conditions  for  a  perfect  nozzle,  as  previously 
mentioned.  But  as  expansion  takes  place  both 
within  fixed  and  moving  blades,  as  the  whole 
passage  is  one  continuous  nozzle,  the  clearances 
and  workmanship  must  be  of  the  finest  to  min- 
imize leakage,  which  in  the  earlier  machines 
caused  serious  trouble. 

Professor  Curtis  of  New  York  has  designed 
large  steam-turbines  which  follow  Parsons'  very 
closely  in  theory,  but  are  differently  worked 
out  mechanically.  Few  revolving  discs  of  com- 
paratively large  diameter  are  arranged,  and  the 
fixed  steam  nozzles  only  play  upon  part  of  their 
periphery,  in  some  cases  only  two  nozzles  being 
employed  on  the  first  disc.  Provision  is  made 
for  altering  the  nozzle  areas  according  to  load 
by  opening  or  closing  (heir  tapered  walls,  thus 
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leaves  the  chambers  at  almost  the  same  pressurt 
at  which  it  enters,  the  wheel  vanes  merely  re- 
ceiving the  impulse  due  to  the  velocity  of  tb( 
panicles;  there  is,  therefore,  in  this  case  no 
tendency  to  leakage  and  no  necessity  for  clear- 
ance. 

The  Dow  Turbine.-— The  turbine  invenirt 
by  Dow  is  an  inward-flow  wheel  with  concetitnc 
sets  of  guides  and  vanes  in  series,  and  is  said  to 
have  attained  35,000  revolutions  per  rain""' 
working  regularly  at  25,000,  consuming  *' 
pounds  of  steam  per  horse  power  per  hour. 
The  Dow  turbine,  as  built  for  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Howell  toriiedo,  gives  an  averagt 
of  about  11  horse  power  in  coming  up  to  spefiJ 
in  regular  working,  at  60  pounds  steam-P'**' 
sore,  and  weighs  from  100  to  150  pounds,  oi  not 
far  from  13  pounds  per  horse  power.  Its  .^' 
wheel  rim  attains  a  speed  of  nearly  seven  nw*' 
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a  minute  at  10,000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
designer  estimates  its  power  at  ISO  pounds 
steam-p  res  sure  and  the  same  speed  at  40  horse 
power,  or  one  horse  power  to  three  and  seventy- 
£ve  hundredths  pounds  weight,  and  states  that 
this  may  be  still  further  reduced  to  the  extraor- 
dinary minimum  of  two  and  one-half  pounds 
wei^t  per  horse  power,  a  figure  within  the 
estimated  allowable  maximom  for  use  in  aero- 
nautic work.  These  en^nes  have  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  dnvinK  electric  machin- 
eiy  and  in  "spinning"  the  "fly*  of  the  Howell 
torpedo.  For  alternating  currents,  this  sj^stem 
possesses  the  peculiar  advantage  of  permitting 
a  'dynamo'  to  be  employed  naving  but  two 
poles.  In  the  United  Slates  the  substitution  of 
die  Dow  turbine  for  the  system  previously  in 
use  (or  spinning  torpedoes  has  brought  down 
ibe  weight  and  volume  of  machinery  from  the 
earlier  minimum  of  360  pounds  and  three  cubic 
feet  per  machine  to  55  pounds  and  one  cubic 
foot 

The   TeaU   Twbinc— About    1910  Nicola 
Tesla  exhibited  a  remarkable  100  horse-power 


.  :hes  apart  and  boxed  it  in,  with  aparOnents  i 
the  centre  and  the  periphery.  Admitting  steam 
at  the  periphery  in  a  tangential  position,  the 
steam  rotated  tte  plates  by  side  friction,  and 
continuing  around  in  reducing  spirals  coatinued 
10  give  out  its  propelling  face  as  its  speed  re- 
duced- Thus  it  was  doing  the  work  of  a  mul- 
tiple expansion  engine  with  uniquely  simple 
apparatus.  The  spent  steam  escaped  at  the  cen- 
tre. Though  most  wonderful  in  theory,  this 
machine  has  not  become  commerdally  usefuL 
See  Steak  ;  Steaii -engine. 

TUSBINB  NAVIGATION.  The  applica- 
tion  of  steam-turbines  (see  Tukbine)  to  tor- 
I»edo  txMts,  destroyers  and  cruisers  is  to  be  an- 
ticipated from  their  unique  capacity  for  develop- 
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1  fast 
passenger  steamer  are  favorable  to  the  econotni- 
cat  application  of  steam-turbines,  and  in  such 
steamers  the  smoothness  of  their  rtmning  will 
be  a  strong  recommendation.  C.  A.  Parsons, 
who  has  made  remarkable  developments  in  the 
sieara-turbine,  claims  many  advantages  for  the 
marine  turbine  engine.  Among  these  many  ad- 
vantages he  ^ves  the  following:  (I)  increased 
speed;  (2)  increased  economy  of  steam;  (3) 
increased  carrying  power  of  vessel;  (4)  in- 
creased facilities  for  navigating  shallow  waters: 
(S)  increased  stability  of  vessel;  (6)  increased 
safety  of  machinery  for  war  purposes;  (7)  re- 


(iO)  reduced  cost  of  attendance  on  machiner?; 
(11)  diminished  cost  of  upkeep  of  raachinery- 
02)  largely  reduced  vibration;  {13)  reduced 
size  and  weight  of  screw  propellers  and  shaft- 
ing. It  may  be  said,  generally  speaking,  that 
the  larger  scale  on  which  the  engines  are 
made,  the  simpler  is  the  construction,  the  higher 
the  steam  efficiency  and  the  tower  the  speed  of 
rotation. 

The  Turbinia  BxperimentA.— In  1894  the 
steam-turbine  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  syndicate  was  formed  to  apply  the  turbine 


to  marine  work  and  a  vessel,  appropriatelv 
named  the  Turbiitia,  was  built  to  develop  higji 
speed  and  to  secure  determinative  measures  of 
tne  value  of  steam-tui4)incs  iu  driving  the 
screw-propeller.  The  first  outcome  of  the  ex- 
periment on  the  Turbinia  was  the  discovery  of  . 
a  previously  unsuspected  cause  of  inefficiency 
at  nigh  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  screw  such  as 
were  adopted  in  this  construction-:- "cavitation* 
by  centrifugal  action  about  the  screw,  which 
worked  in  a  self-created  cave  in  the  midst  of  the 
water,  throwing  out  the  water  faster  than  it 
could  flow  into  (he  space  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  even  reinforced  by  the  often  still  more 
active  tendency  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus  caused. 
It  was  only  when  the  speed  of  rotations  of 
the  screws  had  been  reduced  to  2,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  after  they  were  set  in 
series  of  three  od  the  same  shaft,  that  the  little 
boat  made  her  famous  run  and  attained  a  speed 
of  32Ji  knots  an  hour,  and  later  of  34;^.  The 
trials  of  the  r«rijinia  were  reported  as  follows: 
"The  mechanical  friction  of  the  turbines  is 
particularly  small,  and  the  work  spent  on  fric- 
tion is  not  materially  increased  by  increasing 
the  range  of  expansion.  This  allows  the  steam 
to  be  profitably  expanded  much  farther  than 
would  be  useful  or  even  practical  in  an  engine 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  Apart  from  questions  of 
friction  the  addition  of  weight  and  bulk  to  al- 
low for  this  extended  expansion  would  be  enor- 
mous in  the  ordinary  engine;  in  the  turbine  it 
is  very  moderate.  Steam  is  expanded  nearly  200- 
fold  in  the  Turbinia  and  this  is  accomplished 
with  en^es  which  are  much  lighter  than  re- 
ciprocating engines  of  the  same  power,  although 
in  these  the  expansion  would  be  much  less 
complete.  Rough  weather  was  met  with  in 
some  of  the  trials,  but  the  Turbinia  proved  to 
be  a  good  sea  boat.  The  machinery  workeid 
witlpperfect  smoothness,  the  screws  did  not  race 
and  the  bearings  remained  perfectly  cool 
throughout.  From  first  to  last  during  the  whole 
of  the  trials,  there  was  no  hitch  whatever  or 
difiiculty  of  any  kind  in  the  action  of  the  tur- 
bine. Some  20  were  made  under  various  condi- 
tions as  to  speed,  the  range  of  speeds  tested 
extending  from  (M  knots  to  32ji  knots.  Two 
succes^ve  runs  on  the  measured  mile  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  smooth  water  and  at  the  slack 
of  the  tide  gave  the  following  data : 

TbIAL  or  TUKBINIA. 
Tinw  on  the  mile,  finrt  ttial,   I0»|  mc,;  accond  OthI.  110 

ConnpDndIng   speed   in   knots,    fint   tii«I,    32.79;   ncond 

liIcBD  ipad  in  kflou.  31.16. 
KBvolutLou_  par  minutB.  of  hiffti  p 


Ehafl.2. 
votutinr 


nnte  of  loii^pmnn  ihaft.  2 
liailer  by  biuc*.  ZlS  poundi 

idmiiaiaD  to  Ugh-fircuure  t 

n  ttok^uild  by  WBtor  aause 


,  It  inch. 

The  speed  reached  during  this  trial.  32.76 
knots,  in  the  mean  was  the  highest  recorded 
for  any  vessel.  It  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
speed  hitherto  reached  for  a  boat  so  small  as 
the  Turbinia.  It  is  clear  that  the  exceptional 
speed  developed  in  the  Turbinia  has  been 
achieved  without  sacrifice  to  economy,  and  that 
the  substitution  of  turbines  driving  high-speed 
screws  in  pbce  of  reciprocating  engines  driving 
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screws  of  much  mart  moderate  speed  is  not 
attended  with  increased  consumption  of  steam 
so  far  as  fast  running  is  concerned." 

The  Viper  Dertroyer.— The  success  of  the 
Tttrbinia  led  to  the  construction  in  1899  of  a 
naval  'torpetlo-boat  destroyer,*  Viper,  and  this 
craft,  only  210  feet  in  length,  of  375  tons  dia- 


:  175  pounas  by  gauge;  at  I.OSO  revolutions 
of  the  turbines,  made  over  37  knots,  above  43 
miles  an  hour.  The  contract  speed  was  35 
knots.  The  turbines  were  two  high  and  two 
low  pressure,  each  driving  a  separate  shaft  car- 
rying two  propellers.  Tne  turbines  were  35 
and  50  inches  in  diameter.  No  vibration  was 
produced  b^  the  en^ncs,  and  the  engine-room 
■was  so  quiet  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
realize  the  presence  of  engines  developing  over 
10,000  horse  power.  Here,  as  in  all  craft  of  the 
sort,  the  extraordinary  performance  in  power 
production,  once  all  is  understood,  is  that  of 
the  boilers;  that  of  a  horse  power  for  each  one 
and  one-half  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and 
from  each  square  foot  of  grate  about  30  net 
horse  power.  This  is  probably  the  most  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  in  this  or  any  other  ex- 
ample of  marine  engineering.  For  warships  of 
the  destroyer  class  the  absolute  maximum  of 
possible  speed  is  the  first  thing  to  be  desired, 
and  die  expenditure  necessary  to  secure  the 
extra  speed  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small 
importance. 

The  Tarbine  Paawnger-Steamship,—  In 
1901  the  turbine  for  passenger  steamships  was 
first  adopted  on  the  King  Edward  VII,  a  pas- 
senger steamer  of  a  type  in  common  use  on  the 
Clyde,  built .  by  William  Denny  Brothers  of 
Dumbarton,  Scotland.  The  builders,  the  Par- 
sons Turbine  Conyiany  and  a  captain  of^  long 
experience  in  the  Clyde  passenger  trade  and  the 
steamers  by  which  it  is  carried,  were  all  equally 
interested  m  the  venture.  To  insure  that  accu- 
rate data  on  which  the  performance  of  the  tur- 
bine might  be  obtained,  the  King  Edward  was 
modeled  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
size  and  same  genera)  design  as  the  paddle 
steamer  Duchess  of  ffamilton,  one  of  the  crack 
steamers  running  on  the  route  for  which  the 
King  Edward  was  designed.  The  latter  is, 
however,  of  slighter  gjreater  draft  and  more 
displacement.  The  wei^t  of  the  motors,  con- 
densers, steam  pipes,  auxiliaries  connected  with 
the  propelling  machinery,  shafting,  propellers, 
etc,  is  66  tons;  which  works  out  at  about  half 
the  weight  (ter  indicated  horse  power  of  the 
engines  required  for  paddle  steamers  of  the 
same  type.  Another  advantage  secured  to  the 
Ix^t  by  the  adoption  of  the  turbine  engines  is 
increased  deck  space  for  passengers. 

Steam  is  raised  in  a  double-ended  Scotch 
boiler  of  the  ordinary  type,  20  feet  long  by  16 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  four  fur- 
naces at  each  end,  made  to  work  under  forced 
draft  with  closed  stolcehold.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  the  capacity  of  the  bwler  under 
these  conditions  might  be  set  down  roughly  at 
about  3,000  indicated  horse  power.  It  is.  how- 
ever, in  the  steam-turbine  —  the  first  engine  to 
realize  the  dream  of  a  perfect  steam-driven  ro- 
tary engine  —  that  the  chief  interest  in  the 
craft  is  centred.     The  principle  of  the  turbine 


is  fortunately  simple  enough  to  make  It  eajy 
of  explanation.  Inside  the  cylinder  to  which 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  is  led  is  a  drum  or 
hollow  shaft  studded  with  row  upon  row  of 
blades  or  vanes,  all  set  at  an  angle  to  the  flow 
of  the  steam  as  the  sails  of  a  windmill  an 
set  to  the  breeze.  It  is  apparent  that  the  rush 
of  steam  deflected  from  its  course  by  the  first 
row  of  blades  would  not  reach  the  next  in  sudi 
a  directtion  as  would  allow  it  to  do  its  woilc 
effectively.  To  meet  this  difficulty  there  are, 
between  each  row  of  the  workii^  blades,  a 
row  of  guide-blades  fixed  (o  the  inside  of  the 
cylinder  casing  and  set  at  the  reverse  angle. 
These  blades  are  stationary  and  their  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  again  alter  the  direction  of  the  flow 
of  the  steam  and  bring  it  back  to  the  straight 
course  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  before 
it  meets  the  next  succeeding  row  of  working 
blades.  The  tops  of  the  revolving  blades  reach 
nearly  to  the  outer  casing  of  the  cylinder  and 
the  stationary  blades  project  inward  until  they 
almost  scrape  the  revolving  shaft  or  drum.  A 
series  of  turbine  wheels  on  one  shaft  are 
thus  constituted,  each  one  complete  in  itself, 
like  a  parallel-flow  water-turbine;  but,  unlike 
a  water-turbine,  the  steam,  after  performing 
its  work  in  each  turbine  passes  on  to  the  next, 
preserving  its  longitudinal  velocity  without 
shock,  gradually  falling  in  pressure  on  passing 
through  each  row  of  blades  and  gradually  ex- 
panding. There  is  no  rubbing  friction  and  no 
wearing  parts  except  the  bearings  on  which  the 
main  shaft  or  drum  revolves. 

Following  are  the  net  results  of  the  compare- 
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The  success  of  the  King  Edward  was  so 
pronounced  that  arrangements  were  at  once 
made  to  construct  oiher  vessels  of  the  same 
type,  to  be  cngined  also  with  the  steam-turbine. 
Larger  and  yet  larger  ocean-going  vessels  are 
being  built  and  equipped  with  turbine  engines, 
whidi  have  demonstrated  their  many  advan- 
tages.    Sec   aho  Steam  Vessels;   Steam-En- 

GINES 

Gardiner  D.  Hiscox,  M.E. 

TURBIT,  a  breed  of  domestic  pigeons, 
having  a  small  flattened  head  and  very  short 
beak,  a  crest  and  a  ruffled  breast.  The  colors 
are  various,  but  usually  the  body  is  while  and 
the  wings  are  colored, 

TUEBOT,  a  European  flounder  ^Rhombus 
maximus),  brown  and  speckled  in  color  and 
usuallv  weiring  about  10  pounds,  and  excep- 
tionally as  much  as  40  pounds,  which  is  famous 
as  a  delicai^.  It  inhabits  rather  shallow  waters 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Atlantic,  but  is 
rare  northward  of  Scotland.  Like  the  other 
flatfishes  it  lies  on  the  bottom  concealed  by 
sand  with  which  it  covers  itself  partly  and 
seizes  such  small  flsh  as  approach,  displaying 
much  activity  in  their  pursuit.  It  spawns  dur- 
ing the  spnng  and  early  summer  and  full- 
grown  females  deposit  between  S.OOlXOOO  and 
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)0,OCK>,000  eggi. .  In  the  earty  stages  of  develop- 
ment the  eggs  are  buoyant,  but  later  sink  to  the 
bottom,  'nie  lurbot  is  an  important  food-Gsh 
and  much  esteemed  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Some  are  taken  on  hand-lines,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  conies  from  the  trawl - 
fishery  in  the  Enghsh  Channel.  The  nearest 
representative  of  the  turbot  on  our  Atlantic 
Coast  is  the  window-pane  flounder  (R.  Tuaevto' 
tus),  so  called  on  account  of  its  rhomboidal 
shape  and  a  slight  transludency,  but  this  has 
very  lit^e  value  as  a  food-hsh. 


can  soldier:  b.  province  of  Don,  Russia,  30  Ja  . 
1822;  d.  Anna,  III.,  19  June  1901.     After  his 

Kadualion  at  the  Artillery  School,  Saint  Peters- 
r^,  in  1S41,  he  entered  the  service  as  ensigti, 
participated  in  the  Hun^rian  campaign  and 
afterward  was  graduated  in  1SS2  at  the  military 
acaden^  for  ofhcerg  of  the  general  staff.  After 
the  Cnmean  War,  in  which  he  attained  tlie 
rank  ol  colonel  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  he  re- 
moved to  the  United  States  and  adopted  the 
profession  of  civil  engineering.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  commissioned  col- 
onel of  the  19th  llhnois  volunteers  and  came 
to  command  a  brigade  under  General  Buell  in 
Tennessee.  He  proposed  a  plan  that  proved 
successful  in  the  capture  of  Huntsville  and  in 
recognition  of  this  service  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general. After  the  war  he  returTied  to  his 
profession  as  dvil  en^neer.  In  1873  he  founded 
in  Washington  County,  111.,  the  Polish  society 
of  Radom.  He  contributed  to  scientific  and 
military  periodicals  and  wrote  'Mihtary  Ram- 
bles' and  *The  Campaign  and  Battle  of 
Chickamauga.' 

TITRCO-ITALIAN  WAR  1911-12.  Ever 
since  the  occupation  by  France  of  Algeria  and 
Tunis  in  18S2,  Italian  statesmen  had  been  more 
or  less  preoccupied  with  the  question  of  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica,  the  last  remnants  of  Turkish 
dominion  in  Africa.  On  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Black  Continent,  that  strip  which  belongs  to 
E^pt  Was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  already 
Bntish.  though  nominally  still  under  Turldsn 
suzerainty:  French  Algeria  and  Tunis  stretched 
westward  almost  to  Gibraltar,  to  the  borders  of 
Morocco.  Only  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  were 
Turkish,  wedged  in  between  British  and  French 
boundaries.  All  that  Italy  possessed  outside  the 
homeland  was  a  matter  of  185,000  square  miles 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  —  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland,  and  the  tiny  concession  at 
Tientsin,  China.  Her  efforts  to  found  an 
over-seas  empire  had  not  met  with  success ; 
continually  instigated  by  Bismarck  to  launch 
out  in  colonial  enterprises  wherever  she  might 
ride  a  collision  with  France  or  Great  Britain, 
Itaty  had  come  to  grief  at  Adowa  in  1896.  But 
she  had  coveted  Tripoli  long  before  the  Abys- 
sinian disaster,  In  1890  Premier  Crispi  wrote 
¥-ivateIy  to  Lord  Salisbury;  *If  we  had 
ripoli,  Bizerta  would  no  longer  be  a  menace 
for  Italy  nor  for  Great  Britain.'  It  was  sus- 
picion of  France,  fostered  by  Bismarck,  that 
bad  led  Italy  into  what  became  known  as  the 
Triple  Alliance ;  but  that  suspicion  had  died 
out  in  tiitie  and  given  place  to  a  rapprochement 
between  the  two  Latin  nations.  Bismarck  had 
persistently  refused  to  extend  the  Alliance  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  Italy's  chief  interests 


lay.  At  the  time  Crispi  wrote  about  Tripoli  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  France  and  England  were 
avowed  enemies^  hence  Italy's  aspirations  had 
to  follow  the  Bntish  statesman's  advice,  namely, 
to  wait.  Crispi  fell  in  1891.  and  the  occupation 
of  Tripoli  waited  for  20  years.  The  accession 
of  M.  Delcassi  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  in 
1898  changed  the  history  of  Europe.  He  settled 
the  Fashoda  crisis  with  England,  arranged  a  ' 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Italy  and  inaugurated 
that  Mediterranean  policy  which  led  to  the 
Anglo-French  Entente,  secured  British  estab- 
lishment in  Egypt,  the  French  protectorate  over 
Morocco  and  secret  acquiescence  (in  1901)  to 
the  Italian  seinire  of  Tripoli.  About  1902  Italy 
began  to  .adopt  a  policy  of  'peaceful  penetra- 
tion' in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  by  founding-  a 
number  of  undertakings,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial, throughout  the  territories.  The  Bank  of 
Rome  provided  the  capital  to  build  grain  ele- 
vators, electrical  works,  factories,  etc,  gradu- 
ally securing  a  kind  of  mortgage  on  the  prov- 
ince that  might,  if  necessaryj  prcivide  an  op- 
portunity for  armed  intervention.  It  was  only 
a  (luestion  of  time  that  such  o^tportunity  should 
arise,  for  the  Turkish  authorities  placed  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  path  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  thwart  the  Italian  ventures.  Ail  the  under- 
takings languished,  the  invested  capital  re- 
mained unproductive  and  bankruptcy  loomed 
on  the  horizon.  Early  in  1911  the  manager  of 
the  Bank  of  Rome  informed  his  government 
that  he  was  preparing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  an  English  and  a  German  group  of 
financiers,  driven  thereto  in  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  (.Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1  Tune 
1912). 

According  to  M.  Ren6  Pinon,  this  undesir- 
able prospect  greatly  contributed  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Italian  government  to  inter- 
vene by  force  of  arms  if  other  measures  should 
fail.  There  was  another  con  si  derail  oii  that 
made  it  incumbent  for  Italy  to  hasten  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Germany,  one  of  her  partners  in 
the  Triple  Alliance,  was  preparing  to  forestall 
her  in  the  move  on  Tripoli,  with  the  intention 
of  acquiring  a  coaling  station  on  the  North 
African  Coast.  Public  opinion  in  Italy  was 
ripe  for  a  military  adventure ;  tor  some  decades 
a  kind  of  "nationalist'  movement,  headed  by 
enthusiastic  young  officers  and  literary  men, 
had  gained  many  adherents  to  the  tenets  of 
imperialism  and  colonial  expansion.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  of  the  older  type 
of  Garibaldi  an  s  who  regarded  the  raid  on 
Tripoli  as  an  act  of  brigandage.  From  the 
beginning  of  September  1911  the  position  in 
TripoH  was  hotly  debated  in  the  press,  the  Turks 
being  accused   of   injustice  to   Italians  and   ( 


laden  with  guns  and  munitions.  I talv  delivered 
an  ultimatum  on  the  27th  giving  Turkey  48 
hours  in  which  to  accept  the  occupation  of 
Tripoli  by  Italian  troops  and  an  Italian  admin- 
istration, with  the  proviso  that  the  Sultan's 
sovereignty  should  be  secured  and  an  annual 
tribute  paid  by  the  new  protectorate  to  the 
Porte.  An  Italian  fleet  was  already  stationed 
off  Tripoli ;  an  expedition  under  General 
Caneva  set  sail  from  Italian  ports.  On  29  Sept. 
1911   Italy  declared  war,  secure  in  the  moral 
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support  of  the  French  and  British  govern- 
ments. Tripoli  was  blockaded  on  the  30th; 
two  days'  bombardment  easily  smashed  the 
Turkish  defenses,  and  the  city  was  occupied 
on  S  October,  Though  the  attacking  vessels 
were  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  land, 
not  one  of  the  few  Turkish  shells  that  were 
fired  struck  anything.  The  Turks  themselves 
sank  the  Dema  and  another  small  steamer.  In- 
cluding reserves,  the  Turks  had  about  8,000 
men  in  Tripoli.  The  defenses  of  the  town  were 
old-fashioned,  of  concrete,  equipped  with  ob- 
solete guns.  The  enormous  disparity  between 
the  feeble  Turkish  navy  (of  four  battleships 
and  two  cruisers)  and  the  powerful,  modern 
Italian  fleet  rendered  it  most  imlikely  that 
Turkish  reinforcements  should  he  sent  to 
Tripoli  by  water,  and  no  other  way  existed.  On 
29  September  Italian  warships  sank  some 
Turkish  torpedo-destroyers  off  Prevesa  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  led  Austria  to  forbid  any  fur- 
ther operations  in  those  waters,  thus  obliging 
Italy  to  restrict  her  naval  campaign  to  the 
Tripolitaii  Coast  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  ^gean 
Sea  being  also  barred.  By  the  time  the  Italians 
landed  in  Tripoli  the  Turks  had  withdrawn  10 
miles  inland.  Italian  transports  poured  fresh 
troops  on  ditTerent  parts  of  the  coast,  including 
10,000  at  Benghazi,  which  was  captured  on  jN 
October,  and  Derna  on  the  18lh.  The  Italians 
expected  that  the  Turkish  troops  would  sur- 
render and  that  the  native  Arabs  would  yield  to 
the  invasion,  but  tioth  Arabs  and  Turks  joined 
forces  and  fought  valiantly.  Around  the  town 
of  Tripoli,  which  stands  on  a  little  peninsula, 
the  Italians  erected  an  entrenchment  of  about 
10  miles  facing  the  desert,  Nesciat  Bey,  the 
Turkish  commander,  attacked  through  the  oasis 
on  23  October;  the  Arabs  behind  the  Italians 
in  the  suburbs  suddenly  attacked  in  the  rear. 
The  Italians  were  only  able  to  save  themselves 
after  a  long  and  desperate  fight  On  26  October 
another  attack  took  place,  but  was  repelled  with 
considerable  Italian  losses.  On  5  Nov.  19U  the 
Italian  Official  Gazette  published  a  decree  de- 
claring the  annexation  of  Tripoli,  which  Gen- 
eral Caneva  read  in  the  presence  of  the  troops 
and  the  natives.  The  annexation  was  by  no 
means  complete,  however,  for  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs  hindered 
the  Italians  from  advancing  very  far  from  the 
coast.  The  Arab  rising  had  been  accompatiied 
by  hideous  cruelties  toward  captured  Italian 
soldiers;  its  suppression  was  marked  by  equally 
savage  reprisals  and  a  wholesale  slaughter  on 
the  Italian  side.  Deplorable  details  were  pub- 
lished by  foreign  newspaper  correspondents  to- 
gether with  pnolographs  taken  on  the  spot. 
Turkish  officers  by  some  means  got  into  the 
country,  reorganized  the  troops  and  soon  look 
the  offensive  by  continually  harassing  the 
Italian  lines.  One  of  the  officers  was  Enver 
Bey,  who  afterward  stated  in  a  news- 
paper article,  'I  found  900  desert  warriors 
when  I  came  here,  and  now  I  have  under  me 
16,000  trained  soldiers."  He  said  that  on  one 
occasion  his  little  army  had  captured  two  ma- 
chine guns,  250  rifles,  two  cannons,  30,000 
cartridges  and  10  mules  from  the  enemy.  In 
November  1911  the  Italians  made  preparations 
to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  but  the  plan  was 
vetoed  by  Russia.  Early  in  November  the 
Italians  recaptured   two  positions  which    they 


had  evacuated  in  October;  and  on  4  Deceraher 
forced  the  Turks  to  abandon  their  base  at  Ain 
Zata,  which  they  fortified.  On  19  December 
an  Italian  column  narrowly  escaped  annihib- 
tion.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Italian  press 
grew  restive  and  inclined  to  blame  Germany, 
Austria  and  France  for  the  obstacles  to  Italian 
success.  France  and  England  were  accused  of 
upholding  traffic  in  contraband  of  war,  and 
energetic  steps  were  demanded  from  the  navy. 
In  January  1912  the  Italians  had  100,000  men  at 
the  front;  Enver  Bey  commanded  about  15,000 
Turks  around  Benghazi,  and  some  lO/KK)  or 
12,000  were  located  at  Tripoli.  Up  to  April 
the  Italians  remained  on  the  defensive,  repel- 
ling violent  Turkish  attacks.  In  January  two 
French  vessels  were  seized  on  susiMcion  of 
carrying  contraband.  France  protested,  ana  the 
vessels  were  released.  During  February  and 
March  the  Italians  captured  several  strong 
positions ;  near  Ben^iazi  the  Turks  were  com- 
pletely defeated  and  two  small  Turldsh  war- 
ships were  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Beirut.  Sbce 
January  1911.  Turkey  had  been  endeavoring  to 
quell  a  rising  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  that  pur- 
pose moved  troops  from  Tripoli  —  before  the 
ItaUan  ultimatum  —  and  sent  them  to  Arabia. 
[n  January  1912  Italian  warships  entered  the 
Red  Sea,  sank  several  Turkish  gunboats  and 
bombarded  Jebel  Tahr,  Hodeidah  and  Loheia, 
besides  dropping  shells  on  various  Turkish 
camps  and  h^perlng  (be  Yemen  operations  by 
declaring  a  blockade  of  the  coast  On  25  March 
1912  the  German  emperor  intervened  in  person 
by  meeting  the  king  of  Italy  at  Venice.  Bat 
his  mediation  proved  fruitless,  owing  to  Ger- 
many's double  rdle  as  Turkey's  protector  and 
Italy^s  ally.  In  April  an  Italian  force  lauded 
near  the  Tunisian  frontier  at  Zuara  and  nit  the 
main  artery  of  the  contraband  smi^gling  busi- 
ness. An  Italian  squadron  now  approached  the 
Dardanelles  and  bcmibarded  the  outer  forts  (18 
April  1912).  The  Turks  promptly  closed  the 
straits  to  all  shipping,  with  remarkable  conse- 
quences. The  loss  to  Russian  grain  export 
quickly  amounted  to  many  millions.  England, 
Bulgaria.  Greece  and  Rumania  lost  some  £100.- 
000  per  day  each;  British  steamers,  headed  for 
the  Black  Sea,  had  to  be  diverted  through  the 
Suez  Canal  toward  Indian  markets ;  on  2  May 
1912  there  were  185  idle  vessels  anchored  east 
and  west  of  Constantinople.  Yielding  under 
powerful  representations  from  Eurc^ean  gov- 
ernments, the  Turks  reopened  the  Dardanelles 
on  the  10th  of  May.  On  5  May  a  strong  Italian 
force  landed  at  [Uiodes,  on  the  istand  of  that 
name,  occupied  the  capital  and  10  days  later 
compelled  ihc  Turkish  garrison  to  surrender. 
"They  also  occupied  the  islands  of  Neros,  Karki, 
.Stampalia,  Piscopos,  Scarpanto,  Palmos,  Casos. 
Kalminos,  Karpathos,  Kos,  Lipsos  and  Si  mi. 
On  8  June  the  troops  in  Tripoli  defeated  a 
Turco-Arab  force  at  the  oasis  of  Zanzur  and  on 
the  15th  Genera!  Camerana  attacked  near  the 
oasis  of  Misrata.  which  was  taken  in  July. 
Heavy  fighting  took  place  on  the  western 
frontier  during  June,  July  and  August.  By  slow 
decrees  the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  driven  back 
'until  the  whole  western  coast-line  was  in  Italian 
hands.  On  5  Sept.  1912  General  CaneVa  was  re- 
called and  two  separate  commands  were  formed 
for  Tripoli  and  Cyrcnaica.  During  die  night 
of  the  12th  July  five  ItaUan  torpe^boats  cn- 
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tered  the  Dardanelles  to  attack  the  Turkish 
fleet  lying  above  the  Narrows.  But  the  entrance 
to  the  Narrows  was  barred  by  thick  steel  cables 
at  Kilid  Bahr  and  they  had  to  retire  under 
heavy  fire  from  the  shore  batteries.  This  was 
the  fast  naval  operation  of  the  war.  In  Sep- 
tember it  leaked  out  that  peace  negotiations 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  were  in  progress 
under  a  veil  of  mystery  in  Switzerland.  Each 
side  was  anxious  to  end  the  war;  Turkey,  lo 
prepare  for  another  war  tliat  hung  over  her 
head,  and  Italy,  to  recover  her  freedom  of 
action  in  Europe,  Meanwhile,  fighting  con- 
timied  in  Tripoli.  On  22  September  a  strong 
Turco-Arab  position  south  of  Zannir  was 
attacked  and  captured.  During  the  middle  of 
the    month    Enver    Bey    attacked    the    Italian 

gisitions  at  Casa  Aronne  and  Kasr-e)-Lebn  in 
yrenaica.  In  a  tierce  battle  the  Turks  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  A  few  miles  east- 
ward the  ItaNans  stormed  Sidi  Abdullah  and 
occupied  Bombah  on  7  Oct.  1912.  On  the 
next  day  Uontenegro  declared  war  on  Turkey 
—  the  overture  to  the  Balkan  Wars  (q.v.). 
On  the  I2th  a  hitch  occurred  In  the  peace 
negotiations.  Italy  was  preparing;  for  further 
naval  operations,  and  for  the  moment  it 
seemed  that  she  would  become  an  ally  of 
the  Balkan  League  (q.v.).  Tuifcey  needed 
peace  with  Italy  at  all  costs  to  prevent 
this-  besides,  Italian  command  of  the  .Egean 
hindered  Turkey  from  senAng  troops  to 
Macedonia.  The  ItaHan  terms  were  accepted 
in  full  and  the  Peace  of  Lausanne  was  at  last 
signed  at  Ouchy  on  15  Oct.  1912.  Turkey 
bound  herself  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Tripoli,  but  did  not  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy;  she  was  to  have  a  representative  to 
watch  over   the  interests  of   Mohammedans  io 


ji  full  amnesty  should  be  granted  to  their  in- 
habitants, and  their  autonomy  respected:  she 
was  Co  pay  that  part  of  the  Ottoman  Public 
Debt  which  is  guaranteed  by  revenue  from 
Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica.  Ginsult  Irace,  Chevalier 
Tullio,  'With  the  Italians  in  Tripoli:  The 
Authentic  History  of  the  Turco-ltalian  War' 
(London  1912);  Fullerton,  W.  M.,  'Problems 
of  Power'  (London  1913);  McCullagh,  F, 
•Italy's  War  for  a  Desert*    (Chicago  1913) 

TURDID^  Turdna,  the  family  and  genus 
of  the  typical  thrushes. 

TURSNNB,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d'Attvergne, 
iHl-r6  de  la  toor  dft-vam-y  tii-rSn,  Vioomte  oe, 
Frendi  commander:  h.  Sedan,  II  Sept  1611;  d. 
Saabadi,  27  July  1675.  He  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  his  uncles  Maurice  and  Henry  of 
Naisan,  and  in  1630  entered  the  service  of 
France.  In  this  service  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  Lorraine  and  northern  Italy,  and  in 
December  1643  he  received  from  Mazarin  the 
command  of  the  amy  of  Ae  Rhine.  In  August 
1646  he  succeeded,  by  a  scnea  of  sIdHuI  ma- 
neuvers, in  forming  a  tmion  with  the  Swedes 
noder  Wrangel,  and  along  'vith  him  defeated 
the  Bavarians  at  Zusmarshausen,  and  com- 
pelled the  elector  to  agree  to  a  truce  (March 
1647).  During  the  distnrbances  of  the  Fronde, 
whidi  began  in  1648,  he  at  first  sided  with  the 
malcontents;  but  after  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  he  changed  sides,  and  defended  the 
court  against  the  Prince  of  Cond^  who  had 


previously  been  the  main  suit^rt  t>i  the  i»utt 
party.  The  victories  of  Turenne  at  Blineau 
on  the  Loire  (April  1652),  and  in  the  suburb 
of  Saint  Antoine  at  Paris  (July  1652),  led  to 
Uie  termination  of  the  civil  war  and  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  the  court  party ;  hut  during 
these  disturbances  the  Spaniards  had  taken  up 
arms,  and  now  under  Condi,  who  was  so  ex- 
asperated with  the  court  that  he  joined  the 
enemies  of  France,  invaded  Artois.  Turenne 
was  sent  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  gained  a 
victory  at  Arras  in  1654.  But  the  war  was 
,  prolonged  for  several  years.  At  last  his  vic- 
tory on  the  downs  near  Dunkirk  in  1658.  and 
the  capture  of  Dunkirk  itself  in  the  same  year, 
pr^red  the  way  for  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  was  concluded  in  the  following  year. 
In  1660  he  was  named  marshal^eneral  or  the 
camps  and  armies  of  France.  When  the  war 
was  renewed  with  Spain  in  1667  Turenne  con- 
quered IHanders  in  three  months,  and  in  the 
Tollowing  year  subjugated  Franche-Comte  in 
as  many  weeks.  In  the  Dutch  War  of  1672  be 
had  the  chief  command  and  earned  greater  re- 
nown by  hie  exploits  during  this  war  than  in 
any  other.  Turenne  first  mardied  against  the 
elector,  Frederick  Wilham  of  Brandenburg,  and 
having'  driven  him  back  as  far  as  the  Elbe 
forced  him  to  %iga  the  Treaty  of  Voasem  in 
1673.  In  the  winter  campaign  of  16?4-75,  which 
was  signalized  by  the  victories  of  Sintzheim, 
Mnlhouse  (1674),  and  Turkheim  (1675).  he 
delivered  Alsace,  which  had  been  given  up  for 
lost  b^  the  mimster  of  Louis  XIV.  from  the 
imperial  troops.  This  is  the  most  brilliant  caan- 
paign  of  his  whole  career.  He  was  killed  at 
Sasbach  idiile  making  his  pre^arationa  to  en- 
gage Momecnculi. 

TURFAN,  loor-fan'.  Eastern  Turkestan. 
an  important  city  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Tyan-Shan  Mountains  and  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Tarim  River.  Its  once  important  trade 
declined  seriously  in  186ftr70  ovnng  to  the 
troubles  in  Kashgar.    Pop,  30,000. 

TURGAI,  toor-gi'.  Russian  Central  Asia,  a 
sparsely  populated  district  lying  sondi  of  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  and  north  of  the 
Aral  Sea.  Area,  169,832  square  mites.-  Pop. 
706,200.  It  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Ural  Moimtains. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  steppes  inhabited  hy 
Kirghiz  and  their  herds. 

TUROtNUEF,  Iv4ii  SerCTiyevItch,  Rus- 
sian novelist :  b.  Orel  on  the  Qka.  9  Nov.  1818 
(N.  S.);  d,  Bougival,  3  Sept,  1883,  He  be- 
longed to  an  old  aristocratic  family.  One  of 
his  ancestors,  Pyotr  Tur^nief.  was  executed 
on  the  Lobnoye  My^sto  in  Moscow  for  at- 
tempting to  unmask  the  False  Dmitri,  An- 
orfier,  YSkof  Tiirgfnief,  was  the  famous  jester 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  suegested  cutting  off 
the  patriarchal  beards  of  the  Boyars,  IvSn's 
father,  Serpyei  Nikolfiyevitch,  was  a  member 
of  the  Yehsavyetgrad  regiment  of  cuirassiera 
serving  at  Orel,  where  he  married  Varvira 
Petrovna  Lutvinova,  and  retired  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  18^  he  took  his  wife  and  three 
sons  to  western  Europe.  At  Bern,  when 
about  four  years  old.  Ivan  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  children  that  mocked  Elijah; 
he  was  looking  at  the  bears  and  if  his  f^ier 
had  not  seized  him  by  the  leg  in  time  he  wonM 
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have  tnmbled  into  the  pit  On  leturning:  to 
Russia  he  was  given  the  usual  education  oE 
wealthy  landowners.  He  always  regretted  that 
his  native  language  was  not  included  in  the 
curriculum.  What  he  learned  of  Russian 
poetry  and  legend  came  to  him  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  mother's  serfs  who  introduced 
him  to  the  'Rossiad,'  the  first  Russian  book 
he  ever  read.  In  1828  the  Turgeniefs  removed 
to  Moscow  and  Ivan  entered  the  university 
when  he  was  16,  but  in  1835  he  was  traii*' 
ferred  to  the  University  of  Saint  Petersburg, 
where  he  finished  his  studies  as  Kandidal  in 
the  department  of  philology.  He  had  already' 
felt  the  impulse  to  write,  and  he  tells  in  his 
•Recollections'  how  in  1837,  under  the  eye  of 
Professor  Plctnyef,  he  composed  "one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  his  Muse,  a  fantastic  drama  in 
pentameters,  entitled  Steniya,  and  childishly 
imitative  of  Byron's  'Manfred.'  The  pro- 
fessor, without  mentioning  its  author's  name, 
read  it  in  class  and  afterward  meeting  him  in 
the  street  assured  him  that  there  was  "some- 
thing in  him."  This  encour^^ed  him  so  much 
that  he  took  to  Pletnyef  some  of  his  other 
verses,  two  of  <i^idi  were  printed  in  the 
SoveremSnnik  {Contemporary).  One  of  them 
was  entitled  'The  Old  Oak.'  In  1838  he  went 
to  Berlin,  under  the  illusion  that  real  educa- 
tion was  to  be  obtained  only  abroad.  There 
he  spent  about  two  years,  studying  philosophy. 
ancient  languages  and  history,  Hegel  had  a 
great  influence  on  him.  Thus  be,  as  it  were, 
cut  himself  ofT  from  Slavic  influences  and  be- 
came a  westerner,  which,  as  he  himself  said, 
he  always  remained.  On  returning  to  Russia, 
he  went  directly  to  Moscow,  where  lived  his 
mother,  a  stem,  autocratic  and  even  violent 
woman.  There  are  mai)y  dreadful  stories  of 
her  cruel  treatment  of  her  serfs.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the  Slavophile 
movement  —  Aks^of,  Khomy^of  and  others, 
but  he  did  not  sympathize  very  cordially  with 
them.  In  1843  hi  published  a  narrative  poem, 
entitled  'Parasha  by  T,  L.'.  "With  thai  poem" 
he  says  in  his  'Recollections,'  •!  entered  the 
arena  of  literature.*  Byelinsky,  the  great  critic, 
reviewed  it  most  favorably  in  The  Annals  of 
the  Fathertand,  and  Turgenief  declared  that 
the  praise  caused  him  more  confusion  than 
pleasure;  and  when  Kiriy^esky  congratulated 
him  on  it  he  denied  being  its  author.  Tur- 
genief, judged  by  his  one  small  volume  of 
verses,  was  well-advised  when  he  took  to 
prose  exclusively  as  his  literary  expression. 
His  first  notabFe  work  in  fiction  was  the  volume 
of  short  stories,  entitled  'Zapiski  Okh6tnika' 
('A  Sportsman's  Recollections  or  Sketches') 
which  were  written  between  1S41  and  1850. 
With  no  attempt  to  preach,  they  had  almost 
as  powerful  an  eflect  in  stimulating  public  dis- 
satisfaction with  serfdom  as  Gogol's  'Dead 
SouIe.*  The  authorities  could  not  find  any- 
thing to  suppress  in  these  artistic  subtle  delinea- 
tions of  country  life  on  the  great  estates;  but 
when  Turg^ief  wrote  an  eloquent  eulogy  on 
Gogol  and  published  it  in  the  Moikdvskayo 
Vyidomosti  m  March  1852,  he  was  subjected  to 
a  month's  imprisonment  and  then  banished  to 
his  estate,  where  he  spent  two  years  —  a  pun- 
ishment which  he  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. His  literary  activity  became  very  pro- 
lific.   He  published  'DmitnBudin'   (1855);  'A 


greatest  novels.  In  each  of  them  he  marked 
an  advance  in  art  and  won  a  wider  rejiutation, 
which  was  even  more  generously  accorded 
abroad  than  in  Russia,  where  his  somewhat 
cynical  presentation  of  "types"  was  more  or 
less  resented  In  1863  he  bought  a  stately 
house  in  Baden-Baden,  where  he  lived  until 
1870.  After  the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  lived 
mainly  in  Paris,  where  he  was  on  tenns  of 
intimacy  vrith  Madame  Viardo,  Several  of  his 
novels  he  wrote  first  in  French.  In  the  long 
list  of  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
'Two  Friends'  (1853);  'Quiet  Life'  (1854): 
'Faust'  (1856);  'Asya'  (1858);  'First  Love' 
(1860)  ;  'Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote'  (Essays, 
■I860);  'Visions'  (1863);  'The  Brigadier' 
(1866);  'Smoke'  (1867);  'A  Strange  Tale' 
(1869);  'A  Lear  of  the  Steppes'  (1870); 
'Spring  Floods'  (1872);  'Virgin  Soil'  (Or 
"New"  Nov) ;  'Song  of  Triumphant  Love' 
(1681):  'Poems  in  Prose'  (1882).  A  fuller 
bibliography  is  givot  in  William  Lyon  Phelps' 
'Russian  Novelists.'  Turg£nief  was  a  man  of 
stately  presence  and  courtly  manners,  a  genuine 
cosmopolitan.  He  died  of^  cancer  of  the  spine. 
Besides  many  translations  of  individual  works 


by  1 
other  by  Constance  Gamett  A  more  c 
mate  artist  than  Tolstc^,  his  fame  and  popular- 
ity have  been  in  the  last  few  years  rather  over- 
shadowed by  the  more  vital  personality  of  the 
Apostle  of  non-resistance.  See  Fathebs  akd 
Chiuisen;  Lea»  of  the  Steppss,  A;  Suoke. 

Nathan  Haskeu.  Dole. 
TURGITE,    lir^jit,    a    common    iron    ore 


by  its  red  streak,  higher  specific  gravity.  4.14 
4.63,  and  by  its  violent  decrepitation  when 
heated.  It  usually  occurs  in  compact-fibrous, 
often  botryoidal  or  stalactltic  coatings  on  the 
surface  of^  limonite.  It  then  possesses  a  bril- 
liant subraetallic  lustre  on  the  outer  surface  and 
a  much  duller,  satiny  lustre  on  ihe  broken 
fibrous  surfaces.  Its  color  is  black  or  dark 
brownish  -  red ;  hardness  5  to  6.  lis  most  typical 
American  locality  is  in  Salisbury,  Conn,  It 
also  occurs  in  an  earthy  form  like  red  ochre, 

TURGOT,  tiir-g6,  Anne  Robert  Jacquei, 
French  statesman:  b.  Paris,  10  May  1727;  d. 
there,  20  March  1781,  In  1751  he  renounced  his 
intention  of  entering  the  Church,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  followii^  year  he  was  admitted  a 
councillor  of  the  Parliament.  While  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  this  position  he  also  occupied  him- 
self with  economical  studies,  and  made  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  physiocratic  system  of 
Qucsnay.  In  1761  he  was  appointed  intendant 
of  Limoges,  which  post  he  occupied  for  12  years, 
and  was  long  remembered  with  gratitude  for  his 
wise,  salutary  and  benevolent  reforms  and  r^iu- 
lations.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  in  1774 
Turgot  was  first  put  at  the  head  of  the  marine; 
but  a  few  months  later  he  became  comptroller- 
general  of  France,  He  moderated  the  duties  on 
articles  of  the  first  necessity  without  loss  to  the 
revenue ;  freed  commerce  from  many  fetters, 
and  encouraged  industry  by  enlarging  Ihe  rights 
of  individuals,  and  abolishing  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  companies  and  corporations.    He 
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also  formed  a  project  for  commutii^  the  feudal 
rights,  for  renderiuK  salt  an  article  of  free  mer- 
ctmidise,  and  for  reforming  the  royal  tiousehold. 
His  reward  for  these  useful  and  benevolent 
views  was  opposition  and  ridicule.  He  was, 
however,  able  to  carry  into  effect  some  very  im- 
portant improvements ;  but  as  he  endeavored  lo  . 
control  the  nobility,  restrict  the  clergy,  and  re- 
strain the  license  assumed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  they  all  united  against  him.  The  result 
was  bis  dismissal  from  office  in  1776,  from 
which  period  he  lived  a  retired  and  studious 
liff  until  his  death. 

TURIN,  tu'rln,  or  TORmO,  t6-re'n6, 
ftaly,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Po,  73  miles  southwest  of  Milan.  Its  po> 
sition  at  the  junction  of  aevervl  Alpine  mountain 
routes  lends  it  modi  military  importance.  It 
is  a  large  military  statiwi,  directed  toward  the 
defense  of  the  western  highways  over  the;  Alps. 
It  contains  numerous  fine  squares  of  Pituaat, 
chief  of  which  is  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 
unsurpassed  on  the  Continent;  Piazza  Carlo 
Emanuele  II  or  Carlina;  and  others,  usually 
embellished  by  equestrian  statues  or  busts  of 
distinguished  men.  The  Nuovo  Giardino  Pub- 
blico,  along  the  river,  botanical  garden,  Giardino 
della  Citadella,  Giardino  Reale  and  zoolo^cal 
garden  are  interesting  parks.  The  Renaissance 
cathedral  (1492-«i)  has  a  marble  facade  and  eon- 
tains  the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Other 
churches  are  the  Consolata,  San  Spirito,  San 
Massimo,  Gran  Madre  di  Dio,  a  Moorish  syna- 
gogue, and  a  Waldensian  church.  La  Suparga 
is  a  fine  Basilica  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  town.  It  is  the  burial  chapel  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  chief  palaces  are  Palazza 
Madama,  Carignano,;^  with  natural  history  col- 
lections—  Palazzo  di  Citta,  or  town  hall  — con- 
taining a  library  and  monuments  —  Palazzo 
Reale,  or  royal  palace,  with  a  royal  armory, 
Palazzo  dei  Torri,  Palazzo  del  Accadeniia  delle 
Scienze,  with  a  fine  collection  of  antiques  and 
a  picture  gallery,  etc.  The  museums  and  Ac- 
caoemia  AlbcTtina  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  exchange. 


edifices.  One  of  the  best  libraries  of  Europe  _ 
housed  in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale.  The  Royal 
Albertine  Library  of  60,000  volumes  and  3,000 
manuscripts  is  also  located  here,  and  there  is 
a  municipal  library  of  104,000  volumes.  Manu- 
factures are  important  and  consist  of  silks, 
jewelry,  furniture,  pianos,  gloves,  leather,  paper, 
.  iron  and  steel  goods,  soaa  tobacco,  machinery, 
and  velvet  hats;  silk  and  wine  are  exported. 
Turin  was  the  capital  of  the  modern  Idugdom 
of  Italy  until  1865;  it  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Taurini,  a  native  tribe  of  Celto-Liguarians, 
and  was  the  seal  of  government  under  Charle- 
magne until  1032.  The  French  captured  the 
town  in  1640  and  in  1800  annexed  it.  In  1S15 
it  was  restored  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  Pop. 
451,994.  Consult  Borbonese,  'Torino  illustrata 
e  descritta^  (Turin  1884),  and  Promis,  'Sloria 
dell  antica  Torino'  (ib.  1871). 

TURIN,  Utiiversit^  of,  Italian  school 
founded  by  Louis  of  Savoy  (1403).  Toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  ISth  century  it  shared 
the  prosperity  of  the  period.  It  was  reorgaii- 
ized  in  1632  and  the  present  building  was 
erected  in  1713.  The  university  has  faculties  of 
law,  medicine  and  surgery,  ifflilosaphy  and  let- 


ters, and  phyucal  and  mathematical  sciences. 
There  is  an  average  annnal  attendance  of  over 
2,000  students. 

TURK  ISLANDS,  British  West  Indies,  a 

group  of  small  islands  lying  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Bahamas,  north,  of  Haiti,  but 
forming,  with  the  nei^hbori^  Caicos  Islands,  a 
dependency  of  Jamaica.  The  area  is  165^ 
miles.  Grand  Turk,  the  principal  member,  is 
seven  miles  long,  but  the  Caicos  Islands  are 
larger.  The  chief  product  is  salt.  Pop.  5,615, 
of  whom  286  are  white.  Education  is  free  in 
the  government  schools,  of  which  there  are 
nine  of  primary  grade,  with  an  enrolment  of 
1,030,  and  an  average  attendance  of  794  pupils. 
The  total  imports  annually  amount  to  about 
$150,000  and  exports  somewhat  less.  There  is 
a  cable  station  at  Grand  Turk.     See  Caicos 

ISUMJDS. 

TURKSSTAN,  toor-kcs-tan'.  Central  Asia, 
the  general  name  given  to  the  region  lying  be- 
tween  Mongolia,  China  and  Tibet  on  the  east 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  west  It  is  divided 
by  the  MuEtagh  range  and  a  southwestern  out- 
runner of  the  Tyan-Sbao  Mountains  into  East 
or  Chinese  Turkestan  and  West  or  Russian 
Turkestan. 

East  Tuikbstan  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sugaria,  on  the  east  by  Mongolia  and  China, 
on  the  south  by  Tibet  and  India,  and  on  the 
west  by  Western  or  Russian  Turkesiaa  Area, 
550,340  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  desert 
plateau  basin  skirted  by  the  Tarim  River,  and 
encircled  on  all  (ides  by  mountains^-on  the 
north  by  the  Tyan-Shan,  on  the  south  by  the 
Kuen-Lun,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pamir  high- 
lands. Apiculture  is  carried  on  only  in  the 
oases  and  in  irrigated  districts  alon^  die  riv«r, 
where  cottcHi,  tobacco  and  hemp  are  grown. 
The  chief  exports  are  silver,  silks,  felts,  carpets 
and  cotton.  East  Turkestan  belongs  adminis- 
tratively to  the  Chinese  province  of  Sin  Kiang. 
Pop.  1,200,000. 

WiSI  TuwCESTAM  in  its  widest  sense  in- 
cludes the  entire  southwestern  portion  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  It  consists  of  the  states  of  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  in  the  south,  the  general  govem- 
ment  of  the  Steppes  in  the  norm,  and  the  gen- 
eral govertunent  of  Turkestan,  or  Russian 
Turkestan  proper.  The  latter  reaches  from  the 
Chinese  Empire  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  con- 
sists of  the  districts  or  provinces  of  Samarkand, 
Fergana  (with  Russian  Pamir),  Semiryechensk. 
Syr-Darj^,  and  the  Trans-Caspian  region.  Area, 
649,644  square  miles;  exclusive  of  Trans-Caspia, 
409,414  square  miles.  The  extreme  eastern  and 
southeastern  parts  are  mountainous,  but  the 
greater  portion  consists  of  vast  arid  steppes 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Amu  and  Syr  Darya 
which  flow  into  the  Aral  Sea.  Only  the  irri- 
gated portions  along  the  rivers  can  be  culti- 
vated^ they  produce  wheat  and  rice  in  great 
quantities^  besides  melons,  grapes,  fruits  and 
cotton.  The  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  steppes 
are  engaged  in  cattle  raising.  Wheat,  raw  cot- 
ton and  cattle  products  are  the  principal  ex- 
ports, and  trade  has  been  greatly  facilitated  W 
the  completion  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad. 
The  capital  of  the  general  government  is  Tash- 
kent and  the  pop.  about  5,300,000;  exclusive  of 
Trans-Caspia,  S.OOO.OOa 

TURKEY,  a  river  in  northeastern  Iowa.  It 
flows  southeast  and  enters  the  Mississippi  in 
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the  southfeastem  ;ait  of  Clayt6n  Couhty.  The 
Galena  limestone  is  found  in  the  Turkey  Rivei 
Valley.    The  river  is  about  100  miles  long, 

TURKEY,  an  American  game-bird  of  the 
pheasant  faintly  and  genus  MeUagris,  widely 
tcnown  both  wild  and  domesticated.  The  com- 
mon northern  wild  turkey  (M.  gatlapavo) 
formerly  inhabited  almost  all  parts  of  the 
United  Stales  and  southern  Canada  and  south- 
ward through  the  greater  part  of  Mexico;  it  is 
now  numerous,  however,  only  in  thickly  wooded 
motmtainous  and  inaccessible  regions.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  bird  of  trim  form  and  stately 
mien  and  the  cock  is  colored  with  golden  bronze 
hues,  marked  and  varied  by  the  blue  and  black 
lustre  of  the  plumage,  A  peculiar  tuff  of  hair- 
like feathers  is  suspended  from  the  breast,  and 
the  head  and  neck  are  furnished  with  wattles 
and  erectile  structures,  which  under  excitement 
exhibit  varying  tints  and  hues.  The  wild  tur- 
key is  a  bird  of  the  forests,  where  tt  lives  in 
small  flocks  which  enter  clearings  only  to  feed. 
They  'are  eminently  terrestrial,  being  swift  of 
foot,  and  they  scratch  on  the  ground  for  the 
nuts,  seeds,  insects,  etc.,  upon  which  they  feed 
or  pick  berries  and  small  fruits  from  the 
bushes.  When  pursued  they  prefer  to  nin  and 
seek  concealment  in  the  underbrush  but  if 
forced  to  fly  arc  strong  of  wing.  At  night  they 
roost  in  the  tops  of  trees  and  are  always  keen- 
sensed  and  alert.  Like  most  of  the  pheasants 
turkeys  are  more  or  less  [wlygamous  and  in  the 
spring  the  cocks  tight  viciously  for  the  posses- 
sion of  males,  before  whom  they  show  off  in 
the  pompous  and  ludicrous  manner  so  well 
known  in  the  domesticated  bird.  A  simple  nest 
on  the  grouniL  often  by  the  side  of  a  log,  is 
made  and  linea  with  dr:^  leaves ;  in  it  from  one 
to  three  females  deposit  from  10  to  25  eggs, 
which  are  dirty  white  with  reddish  spots.  Only 
one  brood  is  raised  in  a  season  unless  accident 
overtakes  the  first. 

Although  formerly  so  abundant  and  so  tame 
that  the  early  settlers  found  the  ndghboring 
forests  almost  as  convenient  as  poultry  yards. 
few  persons  have  now  the  opportunity  of  shoot- 
ing a  wild  turkey,  but  any  such  are  events  in 
the  life  of  a  sportsman,  for  success  requires 
both  skill  and  knowledge.  The  method  most  in 
vogue  is  for  the  concealed  hunter  to  attract  the 
birds  to  him  by  imitating  their  call  upon  a  tur- 
key whistle  and  to  shoot  the  wary  birds  as  they 
appear.  This  method  is  most  effective  when  the 
hen's  call  is  employed  to  attract  (he  cocks.  They 
are  also  hunted  with  dogs  or  even  stalked. 

The  domesticated  turkey  is  derived  from 
the  Mexican  variety,  examples  of  which  were 
carried  to  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the  I6lh 
century;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  strain  may 
have  been  mixed  in  England  with  northern 
birds.  The  latter  were  partially  domesticated 
by  the  Indians  and  New  England  settlers.  The 
domesticated  turkey  has  lost  the  grace,  agility 
and  brilliancy  of  color  of  its  progenitor,  but  in 
other  respects  has  been  but  Tittle  modified.  In 
habits  it  is  indeed  still  a  half  vrild  creature.  In 
the  four  centuries  of  its  domestication  It  has 
remained  remarkably  stable  and  except  in  color 
no  distinct  varieties  have  been  produced.  Of 
its  habits,  appearance  and  merits  nothing  need 
be  said.  The  young  of  the  domesticated  tur- 
key require  especial  care  for  the  first  five  or 
six  weeks  of  their  existence. 


The  beftutifut  Centnl  American  occlbitd 
turkey  (M.  oceUata)  is  of  rather  less  liif  dun 
the  common  turkey,  hut  more  brilliantly  rolond 
This  species  lacks  the  tuft  of  hairy  feathn 
seen  on  the  breast  of  the  other  and  derivts  a 
specific  name  from  the  presence  of  brilliant  tjt- 
.  like  spots  on  the  tail-coverts. 

Consult  Baird.  Brewer  and  Ridgwav,  'N'ont 
American  Land  Birds,*  Vol.  Ill  (CanbridEi 
1872)  ;  Darwin,  *Animals  and  Plants  undc: 
Domestication,>  Vol.  I  (New  York  1868)  i  Mt- 
Grew,  T.  F.,  <Turkey».:  Standard  Varieties  aoi 
Management'  (United  States  Department  r: 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1915);  Mc 
Ilhenny,  £.  A.,  'The  Wild  Turkey  and  its  Hm 
ing>  (Garden  City  1914)  ;  id,  'Turkeys,  Wato- 
fowl  and  Guineas'  (Mountain  Grove,  ilo- 
1914);  Sauiiya,  'Upland  Game  Birds'  (No 
York  1902). 

TURKEY,  or  THE  OTTOMAN  U 
PIRE  (Memauk  I  Osuanie),  an  empire  ctf 
sisting  of  territory  in  the  peninsula  of  .-Is: 
Minor  and  southwestern  Asia,  and  also  i 
portion  of  southeastern  Europe  in  the  lili- 
yets  of  Adrianople,  Chataija  and  Consiu- 
tinople,  and  in  Asia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Palci 
tine,  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  (qq.v.' 
The  end  of  the  first  Balkan  War  in  Novwntt' 
1913  saw  Turkey's  European  territory  conside:- 
ably  curtailed,  its  former  holdings  beiiij  i^ 
part  divided  between  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hoot- 
negro  and  Serbia.  This  loss  of  territory  «i- 
inconsiderable  compared  with  that  which  n' 
ordered  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  af^ 
Turkish  arms  had  gone  down  to  defeat  in  Ocio- 
ber  1918.  For  these  territorial  changes  so 
War,  European  — Peace  Treaties.    The^tw 
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Islands  are  in  poueBsion  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
Cyprus  and  Efcnit,  which  until  recently  were 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  are  now 
under  ihe  British  flag  — the  former  being  an- 
nexed in  Noveicber  1914  and  the  latter  made 
a  Briti^  Protectorate  in  January  1915.  The 
lotal  area  of  Turkey's  present  dominiona  may 
be  estimated  at  about  613,700  square  miles  with 
a  total  population  of  about  2D,975,00a  Yemen 
and  Hedjaz  became  independent  slates  duriDg 
the  war. 

At  the  time  Turkey  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers  in  1914  her  area 
and  population  were  as  shown  in  table  on  pre- 
ceding page. 

Topography.—  Former  European  Turkey 
formed  a  peninsula  bordered  by  the  Black  and 
Uarmora  seas,  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles 
on  the  east  and  south,  on  the  southwest  it  was 
bounded  by  the  ^gean  Sea,  of  which  the  only 
important  indentation  in  this  region  is  the  Gulf 
of  Saros.  Its  northwestern  boundary  is  the 
Maritza  River  and  lis  northern  the  frontier  of, 
Bulgaria.  There  are  no  great  elevations 
in  this  region.  Near  the  Bosporus  De- 
vonian formations  are  in  evidence  but  away 
from  the  coastal  hills  stretches  a  plain  of  com- 
paratively recent  formation,  the  tjrincipal  part 
of  which  is  the  valley  of  the  Maritza  in  which 
there  are  few  points  over  600  feet  above  sea- 
level 

Asiatic  Turicey  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Black  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Persia,  south  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Mediterranean  and  west 
by  the  j^ean  Sea.  The  coast  line  is  regular 
except  in  the  vilayets  of  Bigha  and  Brussa, 
which  have  numerous  indentations  and 
are  fringed  with  thousmds  of  islands.  The 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  ranges  extend  through 
Turkey  from  Persia  to  the  ^gean  Sea,  and 
in  many  places  send  out  short  spurs  which  on 
the  south  slope  to  the  plains,  but  end  abrnptly 
on  the  north. 

Hydrography.— The  chief  river  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  is  the  Maritza  (the  ancient  Hebrus), 
which  enters  the  Mge&a  Sea  near  Enos. 
AdrianopJe  is  situated  on  its  banks.  It  was  on 
the  bank  of  this  river,  near  Adrianople,  that, 
in  1364  occurred  the  battle  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Turks,  which  resulted  most  dis- 
astrously for  the  Christians,  The  Kizal-Innak 
JRed  River),  the  largest  Stream  in  Asia  Minor, 
is  about  600  miles   long.     It  flows  in  a  north 

S'  t  east  direction  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Men- 
ere  (the  ancient  Maeander)  flows  into  the 
£gean. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy,— The  south- 
eastern part  of  European  Turkey  belor^s 
geologically  to  Asia.  Devonian  rocks  are 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosporus, 
and  the  similarities  are  multiplied  by  the 
fossils,  the  rock  layer,  the  appearance  of 
the  river  beds,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
stone.  Lava  of  considerable  depth  covers 
a  large  portion  of  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  mai^  of  violent  u^eaval  and  of  volcanic 
action  abound.  The  mountains  of  Turkey  are 
rich  in  minerals,  but  mining  is  yet  in  a  crude 
condition.  Meerschaum  is  found  at  Eskisheh, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  copper,  lead,  coal,  anti- 
mony, rock  salt,  emery,  alum,  nitre,  iron  ore 
and  ijialk  abound  in  many  places.  A  valuable 
lithographic  stone  is  quarried  ncax-, Brussa.    A 


royalty  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent  is  paid  on  all 
minerals  which  are  exported  from  Turkey. 

CUmate. —  The  climate  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  countries 
in  Europe  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean; 
but  radical  changes  occur  frequently.  The  cold 
northeast  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the 
frigid  regions  of  Russia  modify  greatly  the  cli- 
mate of  the  north  and  south  valleys.  In  the 
northern  portions  of  Asiatic  Turkey  the  winters 
are  cold  and  humid;  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
the  climate  is  comparatively  uniform  and  warm. 
The  rainless   season  is  from  April  to  Septem- 


Flora  and  Forests. —  On  the  lowlands  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  on  tlie  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  are  found  a  variety  of  ever- 
green trees,  box,  myrtle,  palms,  sycamore  and 
also  walnut,  almond  and  carob  trees.  The 
grape-vine  and  the  citron  flourish  on  the  east- 
ern and  southern  slopes  and  in  the  valleys. 
The  roses  from  which  the  celebrated  "attar  of 
roses*  is  distilled  grow  in  abundance  on  the 
plain  of  Adrianople.  Many  of  the  flowering 
plants  of  Asiatic  Turkey  belong  to  the  same 
families  as  those  in  European  Turkey,  but  they 
differ  in  genera.  On  the  lower  slopes  of 
nearly  all  the  ranges  are  found  cedar,  cypress 
and  oak  trees.  On  the  plains  are  large  groves 
of  mulberry  and  sycamore,  and  in  the  valleys 
are  grape-vines,  groves  of  orange,  olive,  fig, 
pomegranate  and  many  nut-bearing  trees. 
Some  of  the  interior  plains  are  abnost  tredess 
and  a  large  acreage  is  used  for  pasturage. 
Grasses,  sage,  wormwood  and  broom  grow  on 
those  plains.  South  of  Armenia  the  gra^ 
vine,  lilac  and  jasmine  are  features.  A  species 
of  maize  grows  wild  on  many  of  the  warm 
lowland  regions. 

The  forest  laws  (recent)  are  modeled  after 
those  of  France;  but  no  restrictive  laws^are 
enforced,  and  Turkey  is  being  rapidly  deprived 
of  timbn'. 

Fauna— The  principal  wild  animals  of  Eu- 
ropean^  Turkey  are  the  dog,  cat,  boar,  badger, 
bear,  civet,  squirrel,  chamois,  roc,  deer,  beaver, 
mole,  hedgehog,  wolf,  marten,  fox,  hare  and 
bat.  Fish  are  found  in  large  quantities  and  in 
nearly  all  the  waters.  Coral  and  sponge  flsheries 
isive.  Leechesexistinthemarshes.  There 
240  species  of  birds  of  which  about  100 
are  songsters.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  striped 
hyejia,  lion,  bear,  jackal,  wolf  and  wild  boar  are 
fairly  numerous,  and  the  bare,  hedgehog 
jerboa,  leo^iard,  mole  and  wolf,  abound  in 
certain  regions.  The  domestic  animals  are 
the  horse  (the  camel  is  more  common),  ox, 
ass,  goat  and  sheep.  A  famous  species  of  goat 
is  found  in  Angora  (q.v.).  The  buifalo  sup- 
plants tfae  ox  in  many  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  bee  and  the  silkworm  are  raised  in  many 
sections,  but  ^ecially  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

'  Soil  and  Agriculture. —  The  greater  part  of 
the  lowland  region  of  Turkey  in  Asia  has  a 
most  productive  soil,  but  lack  of  moisture 
makes  some  portions  almost  a  desert.  Irriga- 
tion has  reclaimed  certain  localities.  The  chief- 
occupations  in  all  of  the  Otlomnn  Empire  are 
agriculture  and  cattle  raising,  yet  agricultural 
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methods  are  most  prlitiitive,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation. 
Agricultural  development  is  retarded  by  the 
system  of  levying  tidies  on  all  the  produce,  and 
by  the  internal  custom  dues  whidi  oblige  the 
farmer  to  pay  a  fee  on  ail  produce  exported 
from  one  province  to  another. 

The  land  is  held  under  four  different  forms 
of  tenure:  (1)  •Miri,"  or  Crown  lands;  (2) 
"Vacouf,"  or  pious  foundations ;  (3)  "Muli- 
kaneh,"  or  Crowngrants;  (4)  'Miillt,*  or  free- 
hold property.  The  Crown  lands  form  the 
largest  portion  and  are  held  directly  from  the 
Crown.  The  government  grants  permission  to 
cultivate  an  unoccupied  tract  and  in  return 
exacts  a  certain  fee ;  but  continues  to  exercise 
the  right  of  seignory  over  the  rented  land.  If 
the  lessee  neglects  to  cultivate  the  land  for 
three  years  in  succession,  it  reverts  to  the 
Crown,  and  again  becomes  'unoccupied  land.* 
The  "Vacouf"  lands  were  instituted  originally 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  religion 
of  the  state  and  for  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  lands  are  now  mostly  in  possession 
of  government  officials.  The  "Uulikaneh* 
lands  were  granted  to  the  old  feudal  troops 
as  a.  reward  for  military  services.  The  title 
to  such  lands  is  hereditary,  and  the  land  is 
exempt  from  tax.  The  freehold  lands  do  not 
exist  to  any  great  extent,  but  some  of  the 
peasants  have  purchased  'Miilk*  lands  from 
the  government  Two  other  categories  of  land 
are  recognized  in  law  —  land  set  aside  for  com- 
munity use  imetruki)  and  'dead*  or  unutilized 
land  {mevat).  The  entire  body  of  law  in  re- 
gard to  real  property  is  antiquated  and  in 
urgent  need  of  revision  and  codification.  A 
beginnitig  in  this  direction  was  made  in  1913 
and  again  in  1918,  under  enactments  providing 
for  a  general  survey  and  revaluation  of  aJl 
landed  property  in  the  empire,  together  with  a 
readjustment  of  taxes;  for  corporations  to 
'  hold  real  estate  in  the  name  of  the  corporation ; 
for  the  mortgaging  of  property  as  security  for 
debts;  for  the  suppression  of  guedik  ^guild) 
property;  and  for  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
inheritance.  The  farmers  produce  but  iittle 
more  than  is  required  for  their  own  use,  on 
account  of  the  system  of  levying  tithes  on  alt 
farm  produce  and  the  exportation  taxes  on  all 
produce  sold  and  exported  to  other  countries, 
or  to  different  parts  of  their  own  country. 
The  system  of  levying  these  taxes  is  bnrden- 
some  and  oppressive,  the  general  practice  being 
to  farm  it  out  to  contractors. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  most  primi- 
tive fashion.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  fer- 
tile; the  principal  crops  are  tobacco,  a  world' 
famous  product,  cereals  of  all  kinds,  cotton, 
figs,  nuts,  almonds,  grapes,  olives,  all  varieties 
of  fruits,  coffee,  madder,  opium  and  varions 
gums.  There  are  16,567,775  acres  under  culti- 
vation as  follows:  13,689,474  under  cereals; 
473.085  acres  under  fruits  and  vegetables;  779,- 
982  acres  under  cotton,  flax  and  other  mdus- 
trial  crops ;  and  1,213,530  acres  under  vines. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  the  Hodeida  region ; 
Konia  is  the  principal  centre  of  opium  pro- 
duction ;  while  tobacco  is  fairly  widely  dis- 
triliutod.  There  are  al.out  IS.OOOflOO  acres 
tinder  forest.  The  forest  laws  arc  patterned 
after  those  of  France,  but  their  enforcement  is 
very   lax   and   the  country  is   being  denuded 


rapidly  of  its  timber,  nne,  lardi,  oak,  fir  and 
the  cedars  are  the  more  important  timber  treel 
Mulberry  plantations  are  on  the  increase  and 
the  silk-worm  industry  is  bdng  revived.  The 
product  is  largely  marketed  in  France.  A 
recent  livestock  census  showed  2,397 J48 
horned  cattle,  163,691  buffaloes  and  30,9«  pigs 

Usnufacttuing  and  Other  Induatries.— 
The  manufactured  products  are  mostly  hand 
made.  Although  there  is  an  abundance  of  raw 
material,  manufacturing  has  declined  since 
about  1850.  The  carpets  for  which  Turkey 
was  once  famous,  the  woolen  goods  of  Mace- 
donia (cow  itself  lost  to  the  empire)  and 
other  products,  have  in  almost  all  f>arts  of  the 
empire  been  undersold  by  the  maehme  products 
of  other  countries.  A  few  glass  factories  and 
several  paper  mills  have  been  established 
Turried-brass  and  beaten-copper  utensils  for 
household  purposes  are  made  by  hand.  There 
are  a  few  steam  manufactories  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  government  operates  cloth  mills 
at   Kara-Mursal   and   Ismld   in   which  modem 


of  the  army.  There  is  a  woolen  yam-spinning 
works  at  Panderma,  iriiich  employs  140  wage- 
earners  and  turns  out  2,750,000  pounds  of 
yarn  annually,  fishing  is  an  important  in- 
dustry ;  the  fisheries  of  the  Bosporus  alone 
have  an  annual  value  of  over  $1,250,000.  The 
methods  of  fishing  are  most  primitive.  The 
sponges  obtained  along  the  Mediterranean  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  world.  Pearl  is  obtained 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  mother-of-pearl 
from  the  Red  Sea. 

Tran sortition,— The  length  of  railroad 
line  in  Asiatic  and  European  Tuikey  on  I  Nov. 
1914  was  as  follows ;  In  Europe  (miles  open 
only) ;  Salon: ca-Monastir,  136  miles ;  Con- 
stantinople-Salonica,  317  miles;  Oriental  rail- 
roads, 593  miles,  or  a  total  of  1,046  miles  in 
European  Turkey.  In  Asia :  Haidar-Pasha- 
Angora  358  miles;  Eski-Shehlr-Konia,  283 
miles ;  Mudania-Brussa,  25  miles ;  Smyma-Cas- 
sabra,  165  miles;  Alasheir-Afion-fClrahissar, 
156  miles;  Smyrna-Aidin,  320  miles;  Konia- 
Eregli- Persian  Gulf.  IZS  miles;  Messina-Adana, 
42  mites;  Beirut- Damascus-Mzerib,  153  miles; 
Bayafc-Aleppo,  204  miles;  TripoK-Homs,  63 
miles;  Damascus-Medina,  812  miles;  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem,  54  miles;  Haifa-Deraa,  105  miles*, 
making  a  total  of  imles  open  for  Asia  of  2.865. 
Territorial  changes  after  the  Great  War 
have  caused  the  loss  of  much  of  this  mileage 
to  Turkey.  The  Bagdad  Railway  concession 
to  Germany  had  for  object  the  extension  of  the 
Anatolian  line  from  Konia  to  Adana,  Mosul, 
Bagdad  and  Basra,  with  numerous  branches. 
It  has  been  constructed  continuously  as  far  as 
Kara  Bunar  in  Cilicia.  The  following  sections 
have  also  been  completed :  Dorak  to  Bagtche 
on  rhe  Adana  side  of  the  Taurus  Mountains ; 
Radjun  via  Muslimie  to  Jerablus  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, with  branch  from  Muslimii  to  Aleppo; 
Jerabiua  to  El-Abiad  in  the  direcrion  of  Nisi- 
hin  (with  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  EujArates) ; 
Bagdad  to  Samara ;  Alexandrelta  to  Toprak 
Kale  on  the  Dorak- Bagtche  line.  The  line  from 
Konia  to  Bagdad  will  have  a  total  length  of 
1,509  miles,  of  which  1,117  miles  (not  contin- 
uous) are  now  in  operation.    In  1916  Turkc, 
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as  it  tlicn  was,  had  3,720  miles.  Before  the 
Great  War  the  Turkish  Kovernment  controlled 
1,116  miles.  Tbe  British  military  authorities 
look  over  the  administration  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway  in  January  1919.  There  are  1,814  post 
ofhcea  in  the  empire,  which  handle  an  averaee 
of  about  22.000,000  letters,  2,(XX),000  post  cards 
and  14,000^000  satnpks  and  printed  matter  an- 


Turkey  on  1  Oct  1914.  There  are  28,^90  miles 
of  telegraph  lines  with  about  50,000  miles  of 
wire  and  about  11,000  telegraph  offices.  The 
volume  of  buuness  approximates  6^000,000  mes- 
sages annually. 

Commerce. —  Comnerce  as  well  as  agricul- 
ture seems  to  be  greatly  retarded  and  its  de- 
velopment prevented  by  the  dtities  on  imports 
and  exports  and  tbe  taxes  imposed  on  the  trade 
between  different  divisions  of  the  empire.  All 
articles  imported  into  Turkey  are  taxed  8  per 
ceni  ad  valorem,  except  tobacco  and  salt,  which 
are  monopolies.  There  is  an  export  auty  on 
all  produce  sent  abroad,  except  cereals,  and  all 
produce  sent  from  one  division  of  the  country 
to  another  pays  the  8  per  cent.  The  total  trade 
of  Turkey  in  1913-14  was  $183,048,400  for  im- 
ports and  $97,18Cli600  for  exports.  In  1916-17 
the  imports  decUned  to  $98,526,520  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $58,292,901  The  imports  in  1913-14 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  20  per  cent; 
Austria- Hungary,  15  per  cent;  France,  7.7  per 
cent;  Germany,  12  per  cent:  Russia,  7.5  per 
cent;  Rumania,  10  per  cent;  Italy,  11  per  cent; 
Egypt,  4  per  cmt  and  the  United  States  2.6 
per  cent;  Greece,  Bulgaria  and  The  Nether- 
lands supplied  the  remainder.  The  exports  were 
taken   by   Great  Britain,  20  per-  cent;    France 

18  per  cent ;  Austria-Hungary.  1 1  per  cent ;  and 
Egypt,  the  United  Stales  and  Germany  at>out 
4.5  per  cent  each.  In  1916-17  almost  80  per  cent 
of  both  import  and  export  trade  was  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-f^ungaria. 

Shipping  and  Mavigstion.— The  shipping 
and  navigation  facilities  of  die  Turkish  Empire 
consisted  in  1911  of  120  steamers  with  a  total 
carrying  capacity  of  66,878  tons;  sailing  vessels, 
963.  with  a  tonnage  of  205,641. 

Army. — At  the  beginning  of  1914  (he  new 
military  service  law  was  put  into  effect  by  the 
War  Minister,  Enver  Pasha.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  Uw  it  was  ordained  for  the  first  time 
that  every  male  Ottoman  subject  was  liable  to 
military  service  and  that  even  where  an  exon- 
eration tax  would  be  accepted,  this  did  not 
exempt  the  individual  from  military  training, 
but  only  from  a  portion  of  the  full  term. 
When  the  army  was  motaliied  later  in  the 
year,  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  rigorously 
enforced,  in  so  far  that  all  males  of  military 
age,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  were  called 
itilo  the  service.  Inasmuch  as  there  were  nu- 
merous exemptions  under  previous  laws,  under 
which  Christians  were  almost  wholly  exonerated 
from  service  a  very  great  number  of  untrained 
men  were  called  to  the  colors.  These  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  (1)  Moslem,  who  were 
at  once  placed  in  training:  (2)  Christian,  few 
of  whom  were  placed  in  combatant  service,  but 
who  were  largely  employed  in  transport  and 
auxiliary  service,  and  (3)  certain  persons,  both 
Moslem  and  Christian,  who  were  allowed  to 
pay  a  high  exemption  tax.    This  tax  was  used 
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February  1917  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
universal  military  service  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  45.  The  term  of  actual  service  was 
placed  at  two  years  in  the  infantry  and  three 
in  other  branches,  the  remaining  years  up  to 
40  being  spent  in  the  Ihliat,  or  reserve.  I'ronl 
40  to  45  the  service  is  continued  in  the  Mullah- 
fia,  or  territorial  army.  The  tribal,  or  irregu- 
lar Kurdish,  cavalry  was  employed  in  miliuii7 
operations  during  the  Great  War.  Turkish  di- 
visions have  normally  three  line  regiments  and 
six  to  nine  field  or  mountain  batteries,  each  line 
regiment  consisting  of  three  battalions;  thus 
the  division  comprises  nine  battalions.  The 
artillery,  where  armed  with  quick-firing  guns, 
is  organized  in  four-gim  batteries  and  where 
armed  with  older  guns,  in  six-gnn  batteries. 
An  army  corps  consists  of  two  or  three  divi- 
sions, a  cavalry  brigade,  three  howitzer  batteries, 
engineer  battalion,  transport  battalion  and  sig- 
nal company.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army 
is  estimated  at  about  200,000  men;  the  war 
strength  is  approximately  1,000.000. 

In  addition  to  tbe  regular  military  forces 
mentioned  above  there  are  large  forces  of 
gendarmerie,  necessitated  by  the  many  subject 
races  and  turbulent  elements  within  the  empire. 
This  force  amounts  to  about  60,000  men,  of 
whom  about  16.000  are  mounted.  It  is  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  empire  and  during  the 
Great  War  the  hulk  of  this  force  performed 
army  duties,  being  replaced  by  territorial  forces. 
The  Turkish  infantry  is  armed  with  the  7.65 
millimeter  Mauser  magazine  rifle,  model  of 
1890.  The  artillery  possesses  about  110  quick 
fire  field  and  horse  batteries  of  7.5  centimeter 
Krupp  batteries.  The  mountain  artillery  has 
22  batteries  of  the  same  size  Krupps  and  27 
Schneider  quick-fire  batteries. 

After  1909  the  Turkish  army  was  reorgan- 
ized under  direction  of  a  German  military  mis- 
sion, whose  head  was  Field  Marshal  von  der 
Goltz.  The  mission  consisted  of  about  20  offi- 
cers. Four  years  later  the  scheme  was  ampli- 
fied and  the  mission  expanded  to  40  officers. 
Marshal  Fiman  von  Sanders  and  his  suite  took 
charge  in  January  1914.  For  the  history  of  the 
Turkish  campaigns  see  War,  European. 

Navy.— -The  only  ships  of  real  value  as 
naval  vessels  are  the  Torgut  Reis  of  9,876  tons 
and  armed  with  six  11-inch  guns,  fitted  with  en- 
gines developing  10,000  horse  power  and  capable 
of  steaming  16  knots;  the  SullOn  Selim.  battle 
cruiser,  formerly  the  German  Goeben  (see 
GoEBEN  AND  BRESLAtT)  of  22_.640  tons,  armed 
with  10  ll-inch  guns  and  12  six-inch  guns,  and 
four  torpedo  tubes,  engines  of  70,000  horse 
power  and  having  a  speed  of  27  knots;  the 
cruiser  Hamidieh  of  3,800  tons,  armed  with 
two  six-inch  and  eight  4.7-inch  guns,  engines 
of  12,500  horse  ijower  and  with  a  speed  of  22 
knots.  In  addition  there  are  about  20  gun- 
boats and  vessels,  one-half  of  them  being  mod- 
cm,  nine  destroyers  and  six  torpedo  boats,  with 
some  transports  and  a  considerable  number  of 
auxiliary  vessels  and  motor  boats.  A  sub- 
marine flotilla  was  brought  into  being  during 
the  Great  War.  "Under  the  terms,  of  the 
armistice  concluded  30  Oct.  1918  all  Turkish 
ships  and  vessels  of  war  were  surrendered  on 
5  November  to  the  Entente  powers.  .The  ves- 
sels lay  at  the  Golden  Horn,  except  the  SuUan 
Selim  {cx-Goeben),  which  was  at  Stenia,  in 
the  Bosporus. 
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Religion. —  Mohammedanism  is  the  officially 

established  and  recognized  reli^on,  but  other 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated.  Among  these 
non -Mohammedan  native  communities  or 
'Millets"  which  are  recognized  by  the  Turkish 

Sjvernment  are  Latins  or  Catholics.  Orthodox 
reel»,  Armenians,  Armenian  CathoGcs,  Chal- 
dean Catholics,  Protestants,  Nestorians,  Syrian 
Catholics,  Syrian  Jacobites.  Melchites,  Jews, 
Bulgarian  Catholics  and  Maroniles.  All  iheae 
may  possess  iheir  own  ecclesiastical  r\ile  and 
their  spiritual  heads  have  a  high  place  in  the 
civil  community.  The  sultan  as  caliph  .is 
supreme  head  of  the  Moslems.  The  chief 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  is  the  Sheikh' u  1-1  si  am, 
but  his  functions  are  judicial  and  lesial  rather 
than  spiritual.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
There  is  no  priesthood  in  Mohammedan 
Turkey  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Ulema,  however,  or  persons  connected  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  official  mmistrationa 
of  Islam,  form  a  separate  class.  The  principal 
chaises  in  connection  with  mosques,  theological 
schools,  etc.,  are  to  a  large  extent  hereditary. 
The  number  of  mosques  in  the  empire  as  it 
was  in  1914  is  computed  at  2.120.  of  which  379 
were  in  Constantinople  and  many  others  in 
territory  now  lorn  from  the  empire.  The  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  was  11,600.  Connected  with 
the  mosques  are  1,780  elementary  schools,  where 
education  is  supplied  gratis.  The  temporalities  ■ 
of  the  Church  are  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of 
Pious  Foundations  {Evkaf) ,  which  has  a 
separate  budget  of  its  own.  The  revenue  of 
the  Evkaf  is  derived  chiefly  from  charges  on 
and  reversionary  interests  in  real  property  whicfa 
has  at  one  time  or  another  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  consecration  to  religious  purposes,  and 
which  is  known  as  Vakuf,  The  department  of 
the  Sheikh -ut-I slam  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
budget,  but  in  that  of  the  state.  Moslems  form 
92  per  cent  of  the  whole  population;  Christians 
about  7  per  cent  and  Jews  the  remainder. 

Education.—  Elementary  education  is  nomi- 


from  7  to  16  should  receive  primary 
either  in  stale  schools,  schools  maintained  by 
religious  communities,  private  schools  or,  sub- 
ject to  certain  tests,  at  home.  State  schools 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Community  schools  also 
are  inspected  by  the  Ministry.  There  are 
several  religious  foundations  n^ich  maintain 
theological  seminaries.  There  are  also  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  schools  for  boys  from  11 
to  16  years  of  age,  and  similar  institutions  for 
girls  were  inaugurated  in  1918-19.  Five  such 
schools  for  girls  in  Constantinople  have  2,000 
pupils.  Aleppo  has  7tO  Moslem.  250  Christian, 
and  30  Jewish,  with  19,000,  8,000  and  2,000 
pupils  respectively.  In  ail  36,230  schools  were 
enumerated  in  1918  with  1,331,200  pupils. 
There  are  training  schools  for  teachers  but 
the  standard  is  low.  French,  English,  German 
and  American  missionaries  maintain  sectarian 
schools.  A  university  was  founded  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1900.  It  was  reorganized  in  1918. 
There  are  five  faculties,  arts,  theology,  law, 
medicine  and  science.  The  faculty  of  medicine 
and  the  Military  Medical  School  occupy  a 
modern  building  at  Scutari.  Other  schools  of 
higher  learning  are  the  Imperial  Art  School, 
the   Graek   Great    National    School,   with   400 


students,  and  the  Greek  Theological  Seminar; 
with  an  average  of  80  students. 

Archaolonr.— The  modem  explorers,  er- 
cavators  and  dedphcren,  or  translator!,  havt 
^ven  us  a  new  world,  a  brge  portion  of  whidi 
IS  below  the  surface  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Ottoman  Eminre,  chiefly  in  Babylon, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Assyria  and 
Arabia.  The  land  of  Bahylon  and  Nineveh,  of 
As^ria  and  Khoraabad  would  naturally  be 
f  ruilftil  in  records  of  the  past.  The  number  of 
cuneiform  doctmients  found  in  Macedoiua  alorc 
are  of  great  vaiue.  One  of  the  causes  whidi 
have  contributed  to  the  re<»nt  activity  in  search- 
ing for  archzological  remains  is  the  de»re  to  se- 
cure corroborative  testiioany  in  favor  of  ibr 
Bible.  Such  reasons  greatly  influenced  some  ot 
the  American  missionary  societies  to  begin  in- 
vestigations. The  University  of  Pennsylvanii 
sent  out  an  expedition  which  discovered,  in  thr 
vicinity  of  Nuflar,  2,000  cundfonn  tableu. 
many  of  which  were  in  existence  2300  yean 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Dr.  Hilprechr 
was  appointed  to  supervise  the  editing  arir 
classifying  of  the  results  of  the  expedition 
The  collection  contains  many  inscribed  brick- 
clay  stamps  for  bricks,  marUe  vases,  sacrificiai 
vessels,  door  sockets,  enameled  and  plain  vzsti. 
seals  and  seal  cylinders,  gold  and  silver  onu' 
ments,  clay  sarcophagi,  stone,  iron  and  bronn 
articles,  bas-reliefs,  intaglios,  human  sknlls  ini 
numerous  other  ariicles.  The  American  Ard- 
atolopcal  Institute  explored  the  teiritoiy  iwar 
Asso  (present  Behram)  in  the  years  1881-81  , 
The  excavations  brought  to  light  buried  forti- 
fications of  successive  periods,  baths,  theatres 
temples  which  were  of  the  archaic  Doric  onlif 
and  down  to  and  within  the  Christian  era,  porti- 
cos, private  dwellings,  a  gytnnasfum,  a  Grctlc 
bridge  and  a  ht^y  ornamented  group  of 
tombs.  Other  explonng  expeditions  have  bttt 
sent  Co  Turkey  by  the  French,  English  and 
Germans,  and  the  Turkish  government  bas 
given  the  matter  consideraMe  attention.  In  an 
article  on  ihe  Turkish  excavations  by  Amcri- 
cass,  written  by  James  B.  Fox,  he  says;  'Th( 
dreary  solitudes  that  long  brooded  over  ihost 
buried  civilizations  have  began  to  disappear 
before  the  labors  of  dauntless  and  indefatigable 
explorers,  and  a  literature,  almost  overwhelm- 
ing in  extent,  graven  in  clay  and  stoncy  trais- 
porls  us  back  lo  the  very  cradle  of  the  rac^ 
They  reveal  a  perfection  of  art,  a  tnarveious- 
ness  of  correspondence,  a  development  p' 
civilization  in  those  primeval  days  diat  ndv 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our  more  W' 
lightened  age.  ^Schools  and  libraries  must  hayt 
'ay  books  wore  stored  p 
_..  ._  every  description  w«* 
„  .  .  vtiy  subject;  and.  judging  Itaa 
the  tablets  of  Zel-el-Amama,  Canaan  wu  > 
centre  of  correspondence,  even  before  the  »g' 
of  the  Exorfus.  The  objection  of  the  'higher 
critics'  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  lb' 
Pentateuch,  because  the  art  of  writing  was  w- 
known  in  his  day,  falls  hopelessly  •"  "' 
ground.* 

The  whole  country,  especially  Syria,  P'^'K 
tine  and  Babylon,  contains  vast  archawlogiM' 
treasures.  Specimens  of  Byzantine  architectuK 
still  exist  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  .'"' 
statues  found  among  the  ruins  of  anoo" 
Nineveh,  and  preserved  in  the  British  M""i"j 
are  remarkable  monuments.     The  half-W*" 
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Turk  had  wuxlered  (or  ceaturies  over  the 
puuni  MM  the  Tigrii  without  ever  dreatnine 
tlut  he  was  crouing  the  place  of  sepulchre  ol 
a  once  gorgeoua  city,  until  Sir  Henry  Layard 
(q.v.)  and  other  English  explorers  began  the 
excavations  which  restored  Nineveh  to  the 
world. 

The  Turkish  government  has,  since  1884, 
opposed  the  removal  of  dbjccts  of  antiquity 
(roffi  the  country,  and  no  excavations  may  be 
made  without  a  nrman.  l^e  government  has 
«  valuable  ccdlection  of  archzological  Specimens 
at  the  museum  of  Tchinli  Kiosk.  The  splendid 
a  rchaic  friete  of  the  Doric  temple  in  Aesos  is 
not  in  one  place,  biit  portions  are  in  America, 
Paris  and  Constantinople.  Facsimiles  of  some 
of  the  famous  statuary  found  in  Nineveh 
(originals  in  England)  are  in  museums  in 
New  York  and  other  places.  See  Assyma; 
Assvbiology;  Babvloh;  Canaan;  Biblical 
Akcbmouicv;  Nineveh;  PAiiSTiKE;  Tel-el- 
Amarna,  etc. 

Finance.— The  public  revenue  of  Turkey 
comes  from  the  following  sources:  direct  taxa- 
tion, tithes,  verghis  (land  and  property  tax), 
temettu  (income  tax),  for  exemptions  from 
military  service,  aghnams  (tax  on  sheep,  cattle, 
etc.),  aod  other  sources;  indirect  Taxation, 
variotis  customs  (salt,  tobacco,  spirits,  stamps, 
fisheries,  silk  and  other  sources),  administra- 
tive and  military  departments,  share  in  tobacco 
Rigie  profits,  tribute  revenues  and  other 
sources.  The  largest  portions  of  the  expendi- 
ture are  for  debl  charges  and  for  military 
purposes.  No  regular  budget  existed  before  the 
restoration  of  the  Constitution  in  1908.  Since 
that  year  there  have  been  voted  or  enacted  by 
the  executive  a  budget  and  finances  for  every 
year.  The  revenue  in  1918-19  was  fT33,965,698 
($152345,641)  and  the  expenditure  £T5l.762,761 
(5232,502,424).  The  chief  items  of  expenditure 
were;  finances., $46,778,040;  post  office,  $S,3S0,- 
414;  police.  $11,541,406;  jnstice,  $4,806,634; 
education,  $4,826,416;  commerce,  $7,123,059; 
army,  ^,198.454;  naw,  $7^.256.  For  the 
civil  and  religious  administrations  2!  per  cent 
of  the  general  expenditures  is  allotted,  while 
ordinarily  28  per  cent  is  reserved  for  the 
military  establishment.  Unable  to  meet  its 
liabilities  the  Ottoman  government  made  an 
arrangement  with  its  creditors,  confirmed  by 
the  Iradi.  of  8/20  Dec.  1881,  supplemented 
and  modified  by  the  Iradi  of  1  Sept.  1903.  A 
council  of  administration  was  appointed,  to 
which  were  handed  over  for  distribution  among 
the  .bondholders  the  funds  derived  from  the 
excise  duties  and  other  funds.  On  31  Aug. 
1918  the  total  debt  was  placed  at  iT4S4,649.S90 
($2,045,923,155)  of  which  £T149,475,754  ($677,- 
640.893)  is  external  debt. 

Money. — A  charter  for  a  new  national  bank, 
to  be  known  as  the  Ottoman  National  Credit 
Bank  (Ormanli  Ilibar  milli  Bancasii)  was 
issued  by  tha  government  in  January  1917.  Its 
capital  is  $18,000,000  (£T4,000,000).  With  the 
expiration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial 
Ottotnan  Bank  in  192S,  the  new  bank  becomes 
the  state  bank  with  the  right  to  note  issue. 
The  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  in  1910  had  a 
capital  of  $45,000,000,  a  note  circulation  of 
£T941,250  ($4,235,625)  and  cash  on  hand  to  the 
amount  of  iT3.568334  ($16,140,753).  The  note 
issue  of  thia  bank  consisted  up  to  1914  of  notes 
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of  £T5  and  upward  ($22.50),  secured  by  a 
gold  reserve  of  not  less  than  33  per  cent  of 
the  face  of  the  issue.  During  the  War  1914- 
18  there  were  five  emissions  of  paper  currency 
secured  by  German  treasury  bills.  The  total  of 
these  was  about  $383,000,000.  Currency  re- 
form was  inaugurated  on  17  April  1916.  A 
gold  standard  with  the  piastre  as  the  unit  is 
to  be  general  all  over  Turkey.  The  piastre 
equals  40  para.  Piastre,  half-piastre,  quarter- 
piastre  ana  eisht-piastre  pieces  are  of  nickeL 
Two,  5,  10  and  20-piastre  pieces  are  of  silver, 
25,  50,  lOO,  250  and  500  piastre  pieces  are  of 
gold.  The  gold  lOO-piastre  piece  weighs  7216 
grammes.  .916  fine,  or  has  6.6147  grammes  of 
pure  gold.  It  is  equal  to  £TI  or  $4.50  in 
currency  of  the  United  States. 

Weights  and  Heunres,— The  Oke  of  400 
drams  is  equivalent  to  2,6326  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois; the  ftiVfA  =t 0.9120  imperial  bushel;  44 
0*M  =  1  Kintal  or  125  pounds;  39.44  Okes 
-=1I2  lbs.;  180  Okes  -=  1  chfke  or  511.380 
pounds;  Endaei  (cloth  measure)  =27  inches; 
one  arshin  (land  measure)  =30  inches;  one 
donum  (land  measure)  =■  1,098.765  square  yards. 
Since  1889  the  metric  system  is  obligatory  for 
cereals ;  metric  weights  were  decreed  obligatory 
in  1892,  but  the  decree  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  enforced.  On  1  March  1917  Turkey  in- 
troduced the  Gregorian  calendar  and  it  is  now 
used  side  by  side  with  the  Mohammedan  or 
Hegira  calendar. 

Government— The  government  of  Turkey 
is  an  absolute  monarchy  and  the  sultan  is  the 
ruler.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is 
hereditary.  It  is  now  and  since  1617  has 
been  vested  in  the  family  of  Othman  (or 
Osman),  in  the  person  of  its  oldest  living 
male  member.  The  sultan  is,  therefore, 
succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  provided  there 
are  no  living  uncles  nor  cousins  who  are 
older  in  the  Othman  family.  The  oldest 
son  takes  the  throne  without  regard  to  his 
mother,  provided  he  sprang  from  the  harem. 
The  harem  is  a  permanent  institution  of  the 
empire,  and  all  children  bom  in  the  harem,  no 
matter  who  their  mothers  are,  whether  free 
women  or  staves,  are  legitimate  and  of  equal 
lineage.  It  has  been  the  rule  and  custom  of 
the  sultans  of  Turkey  for  many  centuries  not  to 
contract  regular  marriages,  but  to  maintain  the 
harem.  The  inmates  of  the  harem  are  women 
who  are  brought  to  it  by  purchase  or  who  come 
to  it  by  their  free  will.  The  greater  part  of 
them  have  heretofore  come  from  places  out- 
side of  the  empire,  the  majority  having  come 
from  Grcassia.  The  sultan  selects  a  certain 
nutnber,  generally  seven,  to  be  "Ladies  of  the 
Palace"  who  are  called  •Kadyn,»  The  rest 
are  called  "Odalik,*  as  they  remain  under  the 
•Kadyn'  as  servants.  There  is  a  superintendent 
of  the  harem,  an  aged  woman  of  the  palace,  who 
bears  the  title  of  "Haina da r- Kadyn." 

Constitutions  after  the  model  of  West  Euro- 
pean states  were  drawn  up  at  various  periods 
by  successive  Ottoman  governments,  the  first 
by  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  was  proclaimed  3  Nov. 
1839,  and  the  most  recent  in  a  decree  of  Abdul- 
Hamid  II  in  November  1876.  The  latter  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  personal  liberty  and 
propefty;  for  an  irremovable  judiciary ;  torture 
was  abolished ;  the  freedom  of  the  press  con- 
ceded, and  equality  before  the  law  of  all  Otto- 
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man  subjects  was  proclaimed.  Islam  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  state  religion,  but  freedom  of 
worship  was  secured  to  all  creeds,  and  all 
persons,  irrespective  of  (heir  creed,  were  de- 
clared eligible  to  public  office.  Under  this  con- 
stitution the  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
bouses,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate. 
Senators  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
from  among  those  who  had  deserved  well  of 
the  state  and  should  be  at  least  40  years  of  age. 
Every  600  electors  were  to  select  one  electoral 
delegate  and  the  latter  were  to  choose  one 
deputy  for  every  6,000  electors.  Electors  must 
be  Ottoman  citizens  of  at  least  25  years  of 
age  and  electoral  delegates  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age.  In  1878  this  constitution  be- 
came a  dead  letter  and  the  reign  of  Abdul- 
Hamid  II  was  a  more  complete  autocracy  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  predecessors..  In  1908  the 
prevailing  discontent,  which  also  developed  in 
the  arnly,  caused  by  decades  of  corruption  and 
misgoverninent,  compelled  the  sultan  to  issue 
a  decree  for  the  convocation  of  a  new  Parlia- 


n  Turkey.  The  constitu- 
tion in  force  is  ibeoretically  diat  of  1876,  but 
it  has  'been  modified  in  some  respects  since 
1908.  For  administrative  purposes  the  empire 
is  divided  into  vilayels,  or  governments,  these 
lubdivided  into  sanjaks,  or  minor  provinces, 
these  into  smaller  divisions  known  as  kazas. 
At  the  head  of  each  vilayet  is  a  govemor-gei)' 
eral,  or  vali,  representing  the  sultan,  and  as- 
»3ied  by  a  provincial  council.  Over  the  minor 
divisions  are  local  authorities  (mutesarrifs, 
kaimmakams.  mudirs,  etc),  subject  to  the  bov- 
emor-gencral.  Political  reasons  since  1908  nave 
led  10  frequent  modification  of  the  vilayet  sys- 
tem. Thus  several  of  the  sanjaks  are  governed 
directly  by  mutesarrifs  reporting  direct  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Inlcrior.  These  are  known  as 
independent  sanjaks  and  are^  in  ever]/  case 
detached  from  lb«  vilayel  to  which  they  hitherto 
beloi^ed. 

In  1913  a  new  law  on  vilayets  was  promul- 
gated. Its  ostensible  purpose  is  to  decentralize 
authority  and  a  hill  of  1918  provided  for  the 
creation  of  three  new  sanjaks  in  Mesopotamia, 
to  be  sei  up  in  March  1919.  In  1919  Mesopo- 
tamia  was   being   administered  by   the   British. 

History.--  The  origin  of  the  Turks,  like  that 
of  the  Arabs  and  almost  all  the  Eastern  nations, 
is  enveloped  in  darkness.  It  has  been  sought 
in  the  Tatars  of  the  Caucasus  and  among  the 
ancient  Parlhians  (the  conquerors  of  Persia); 
some  ethnographers  claim  the  Turks  as  deacend- 
anis  of  ihe  Scythians,  or  roving  Tatars,  who 
possessed  the  country  between  Sarmatia  and  the 
Tanais,  and  who.  after  overrunning  all  Asia, 
conquered  Turkestan,  from  which  they  received 
the  appellation  of  Turks.  The  Ottoman  people 
at  the  present  day  call  themselves  Osmanlis, 
from  a  Turkish  chieftain  named  Osman  (or 
Othman),  who  established  himself  at  Brussa 
in  the  14th  century.  In  ihe  Turkish  language 
the  word  *Tuik"  means  a  rustic  or  clown,  and 
the  Turks  consequently  never  apply  that  word 
to  themselves,  but  reserve  it  for  the  Turcomans 
and  other  tribes  of  central  Asia. 

The  language  of  the  Turks  shows  they  are 
near  of  kin  to  those  who  spoke  the  Ural-Altaic 
or  Turanian  languages,  which  were  in  use  from 
1  frontier  of  China  to  the  Ca^ian 


Sea.  There  are  different  dialects,  the  harsh  one 
of  the  east  and  the  soft  and  more  melodious 
one  of  the  west,  but  many  of  the  words,  phrases 
and  grammatical  forms  are  similar.  A  portion 
at  least  of  the  present  Turkic  race  are  descend- 
ants of  a  people  who  once  inhabited  the  terri- 
tory west  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  claim  is  made 
that  while  living  near  the  shores  of  that  lake 
Christiaii  mis»onaries  visited  them,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  claim  is  the  fact  that  their  andeat 
all^abet  had  14  letters  based  on  the  Syriac  al- 
phabet The  name  "Turks'*- given  to  the  mighty 
hordes  who  dwelt  on  the  steppes  of  northern 
Asia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
beyond  Persia,  is  first  mentioned  in  our  history 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  They 
were  an  aggressive  people,  seeking  existence  in 
lands  where  others  bad  found  sustenance.  At 
the  present  day  the  name  of  Turk  or  Tatar 
generally  denotes  a  Moslem  speaking  a  Tuildsh 
language,  and  Mongo!  a  Buddhist  speaking  a 
Mongol  language.  But  in  earlier  centuries  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  draw  that  distinction.  Timur 
(Tamerlane)  has  been  described  both  as  a 
Turk  and  a  Mongol ;  he  came  of  a  Tnrldsh- 
speaking  stock,  and  his  descendants  founded  the 
"Mc^ul"  Empire  in  India,  a  name  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  variant  of  ''MongoL'  The  only 
certain  distinction  between  the  Turks  and  their 
kindred  tribes  is  linguistic,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  Turkish-spiking  slocks  have  sfao?m 
themselves  warhke  and  mobile  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  where  these  qualities  are  found 
among  non-Turkish-speaking'  tribes  —  as  among 
the  forbears  of  the  Magyars  —  an  admixture 
of  Turkish  blood  may  be  stupected.  It  has 
always  been  a  puzzle  to  historians  how  a  race 
of  people  which  had  never  beftve  been  politi- 
cally conspicuous  in  the  worW  should  suddenly 
have  exhibited  such  a  marvelous  power  of  con- 
quest Nor  could  one  have  expected  the  rise 
of  a  race  of  world  conquerors  from  the  multi- 
tude of  barbatians  who  were  ever  loving  to 
and  fro  in  the  vast  sandy  desert  of  Arabia, 
where  the_y  preyed  upon  one  anoUier,  marldng 
history  with  but  few  traces  of  their  exiatence. 
But  the  Tufks,  starting  as  an  obscure  tribe 
from  the  confines  of  China,  have  touched 
Vienna,  Algiers,  Arabia,  ^rypt  and  India; 
white  the  Arabs  under  Mohammed  and  his  suc- 
cessors not  only  produced  and  spread  a  new 
religim,  but  extended  In  less  than  a  century 
throughout  Arabia,  Syria  and  ^gypt,  along  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  included  within  their  embrace  Spain 
and  part  of  Gaul.  Eastward,  Persia  and  Scinde 
had  been  subdued  an<]  Transoxiana  invaded  by 
the  Ar^s.  Translations  made  in  recent  years 
from  Qiinese  histories  reveal  the  existence, 
over  1,000  years  B.C.,  of  warlike  nomads  called 
Hiimg-nu  (Huns),  a  generic  title  applied  to 
various  barbarous  tribes  whose  original  haunts 
were  the  plains  of  central  Asia,  from  the  Oxtis 
to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  from  the  borders  of 
China  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  lived  on  horse- 
back and  were  trained  to  handle  bows  and 
arrows  from  childhood  From  these  records  we 
can  trace  the  Turks  as  a  branch  of  the  Hiung-nu 
as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  of 
our  era.  Oneof  the  clnns  — the  Asena  — settled 
near  tite  modern  town  of  Shan-tan,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kan-su.  In  their  vicinity  was  a  hilt 
called  from,  its  shape  IHirk6,  or  Tu-chadi,  *« 
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*he1niet.*  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  name  which  has  since  been  so  widely 
applied  and  become  so  famous  in  history. 
About  the  middle  of  the  6th  cantury  -we  find 
the  Chinese  calling  these  people  the  *Tu-kitie* 
and  attributing  to  them  an  astoni^ing  degree 
of  progress.  Within  a  fffw  years  tfwy  became 
a  world  power  which  had  relations  with  China 
and  Byzantium.  In  about  the  year  800  tiiey 
secured  possession  of  a  pari  of  the  icrrifory 
now  called  Armenia,  and  they  named  the  place 
Turkomania.  They  were  that  branch  of  the 
Turk  family  whirfi  learned  the  Mohammedan 
religion  from  the  Saracens  and,  later,  founded 
the  Ottoman  dominion  in  Europe.  Turks  and 
Saracens  first  came  logedier  early  in  the  8th 
century,  when  the  caliph,  or  successor  of  the 
Prophet,  ruled  as  temporal  and  spiritual  chief 
over  the  Mohammedan  world. '  As  soon  as 
the  Saracens  began  to  conquer  and  convert  the 
Turks,  -the  latter  began  to  play  an  important 
part  in  history.  Under  the  caliphs  they  ap- 
pear as  slaves,  as  subjects,  as  mercenaries,  as 
Sractical  masters,  as  avowed  sovereigns  and, 
nally,  claiming  for  themselves  the  powers  of 
the  caliphate.  In  process  of  time  the  chiefs 
of  this  barbarous  soldiery  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  most  important  offices  in  the  state, 
leaving  to  their  soverei^  only  a  nominal  au- 
thority. Harassed  by  civil  disorder  and  sec- 
tarian violence,  the  caJiphs  were  unable  to 
check  the  usurpations  of  those  who,  in  their 
names,  ruled  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  the  founders 
of  separate  and  independent  dynasties.  Thus 
one  DTOvince  after  another  was  lost,  and  in  the 
end  Baghdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mogul 
Hologu.    From  the  11th  to  the  13th  centuries  the 


was  divided  on  account  of  internal  dissensions, 
and  during  the  13th  centunr  the  Mongols  be- 
came virtually  the  owners.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  the  struggles  between  Seljuks  and  Mongols 
that  the  name  Ottoman  Turits  first  appeared. 
Othtnan  was  the  son  of  Ortogru!  and  grand- 
son of  a  Turkish  emir  who,  early  in  the  13th 
century,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Mogul 
Ghengii  Khan,  left  his  home  in  Khorassan  in 
search  of  some  safer  settlement  in  Asia  Minor. 
On  the  march  he  perished  in  the  Euphrates, 
but  Ortogrul  obtained  from  the  Selj'uk  sultan 
of  Iconiura  settlements  for  his  followers  in 
the  ancient  province  of  Phrygia.  His  son,  0th- 
roan,  extended  his  possessions  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  in  1299,  on 
the  death  of  his  patron,  Ihe  ruler  of  Iconium, 
assumed  the  Title  of  sultan.  Thus  hegan  the 
Otiomar  Empire;  a  succession  of  10  great 
princes  of  the  djmasty  widely  extended  their 
territories  and  raised  their  military  power  to 
the  first   rank  in   Europe. 

In  1328  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  was  fixed 
at  Brussa,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Olym- 

Bis,  and  Asia  Minor  was  conquered  to  the 
ellespont.  The  history  of  Turkey  proper  be- 
gins with  the  reign  of  Othman;  he  was  bold 
and  brave,  loyal  to  friends,  cruel  to  foes  and 
possessed  the  vices  of  the  conqueror  and  the 
virtues  of  the  leader.  His  immediate  successor 
was  his  son  Orkhan,  who  assumed  command  of 
the  armies  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1326. 
He  organized  the  /anissaries,  a  body  of  paid 
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infantry,  highly  trained  and  fearle&s  of  foe  or 
danger.  By  marrisige  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  emperor  and  also  secured  the 
diplomatic  friendship  of  the  Genoese,  who  were 
then  among  the  conmiercial  rivals  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Solyraan  1  invaded  Bkirope  in  1355 
and  Amurath  I  took  Adrianople  in  1360  and 
made  it  bis  capital.  For  many  years  the  waves 
of  Moslem  invasion  rolled  over  European  bat- 
tlefields. At  times  the  Moslem  armies  seemed 
destined  to  conqueror  the  world;  Macedonia, 
Albania  and  Seriiia  fell  before  them.  Christian 
forces  flocked  together  to  stem  the  flood,  from 
Htingary,  Italy  and  the  upper  Danube:  but  the 
Tnrl^  defeated  the  combined  armies  at  tCossovo, 
IS  June  1389.  Sultan  Murad  was  killed  the 
same  day;  bis  ■accessor,  Bajazet  I  (q.v.),  who 
was  snmamed  Yilderim  (thunderbolt),  had  a 
sanguinary  and  unsuccessful  reign.  He  began 
by  attacking  and  taking  the  dcMnimon  of  nis 
fatfaer-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Phiygia-  He  next 
suffered  a  defeat  in  Europe  at  the  hands  of 
Stephen,  sovereign  of   Moldavia,  after  which 


-,  ushed,  besides  taking  several  provinces  i.. 
Armenia..  Returning  to  Europe,  Bajazet  cap- 
tured some  towns  on  the  Danube  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  Wallachia.  King  Sigismund  of 
Himgary  called  upon  the  prinoes  of  Christen- 
dom to  repel  the  Tnrk.  He  received  a  con- 
federate anmr  of  some  100,000  Christians  under 
his  command;  they  were  defeated  by  Bajaiet 
with  60,000  men.  The  Empire  of  the  East, 
almost  reduced  to  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
lay  invitingly  open  ,to  Turkish  attack.  John, 
son  of  Andronicus,  sought  the  aid  of  the  sultan 
against  his  uncle,  Manuel,  promising  to  cede 
the  city  on  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  sovereignty  over  what  the  Greeks 
still  possessed  in  the  Morea.  Bajaxet  sent  him 
10,000  Turks,  who  ravaged  the  country  round 
the  city  and  compelled  Manuel  to  hand  the 
empty  title  of  emperor  to  John.  Bajazet's 
schemes   of    conquest   were   suddenly   arrested 


hordes  conquered  with  remarkable  rapidity 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and 
Syria,  and  forced  the  gates  of  Baghdad.  Tlie 
sultan  hastily  collected  a  large  army  and  en- 
countered Tamerlane  on  the  plains  of  Angora 
(AnCTra'J  on  28  July  1402.  In  a  fierce  battle 
the  Turks,  outnumbered,  were  defeated  and 
Bajazet  was  taken  prisoner.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year  of  grief  and  humiliation,  in  the 
train  of  his  conqueror.  Tamerlane  reinstated 
all  the  Mohammedan  princes  who  had  been 
dethroned  by  Bajazet  and  returned  to  Samar- 
cand  without  retaining  any  of  bis  conquests. 
An  interregnum  followed  from  1403  to  1413 
under  Solyman  and  Musa,  two  worthless  sons 
of  Bajazet  Neither  is  included  in  the  Turkish 
roll  of  sultans.  Both  were  killed  in  civil  strife 
and  the  throne  fell  to  their  youngest  brother- 
Mohammed  1,  who  reunited  the  empire,  reigned 
with  moderation  and  justice  for  eight  years 
and  restored  much  of  the  national  cflory  lost 
by  his  father.  During  his  rcifin  the  Grand 
Viiier  Ibrahim  organized  a  Turkish  nai-y,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Venetians.  Murad  II 
(reigned  1421-51)  captured  Thessalonica 
(1429),  besieged  Belgrade  in  1435    (on  which 
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occasion  artilkry  was  first  used  against  the 
Turks),  defeated  a  confederation  of  European 
princes  under  Kinj;  Ladislas  of  Hungary  at 
Varna,  10  Nov.  1444,  and  finally  defeated  the 
Hungarians  under  Huniades  in  1448.  His  reign 
was  troubled  with  conspiracies  and  pretenders, 
besides  suffering  di  scorn  fit  ores  at  the  hands  of 
Scanderberg  <q.v.).  In  1451  Mohammed  il 
(q.v.)  became  sultan,  one  of  the  most  perfidi- 
ous and  sanguinary  rulers  that  history  exposes 
to  the  execration  of  posterity.  The  oinstanding 
event  of  his  long  reign  (30  vcars)  is  the  caoture 
of  Constaniinople  (1453),  though  his  whole  life 
may  be  described  as  one  long  campaign,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  conquered  two  empires,  12 
kingdoms  and  nearly  300  towns.  What  he  ac- 
complished as  a  conqueror  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  cansed  the  Turks  to 


for  his  many  vices.  He  made  Constaniinople 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  He  attacked  and 
conquered  successively  the  Morea,  Serbia,  Bos- 
nia and  Albania;  from  the  Venetians  he  took 
Lemnos  and  Negropont ;  from  the  Genoese, 
CafFa ;  he  made  the  Crimea  a  dependency  of 
Turkey  in  !4?S,  while  Otranto  in  southern  Italy 
belonged  to  Turkey  when  Mohammed  died, 
though  it  was  soon  reconquered.  Greece  fell 
under  the  Turkish  yoke;  the  empire  of  Trebi- 
zond  was  conquered  in  1461.  The  island  of 
Rhodes,  defended  by  the  Kni^ts  of  Rhodes, 
held  out  against  the  Turk;  the  mountain  district 
of  Montenegro,  in  a  ceaseless  warfare  of  over 
400  years,  withstood  the  Turkish  might.  The 
Ottomans  were  now  brought  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Poland,  Lithuania  and  Russia.  Greeks, 
Slavs  and  Albanians  came  under  Turkish 
dominion,  overcome  by  the  arms  of  iheir  own 
children,  for  the  Janissaries,  which  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  were  re- 
cruited from  kidnapped  children  of  the  con- 
quered nations.  The  eotiquests  of  Mohammed 
gave  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  nearly 
the  same  extent  it  had  up  to  1878,  w*en  the 
Berlin  Congress  began  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire. 

The  next  saltan,  Bajazet  II,  who  reigned 
from  1481  to  1512,  was  neither  a  man  of  war 
nor  a  genius  like  his  father.  His  wars  were 
confined  to  winning  a  few  points  from  the 
Venetians  and  making  raids  into  Hungary  and 
other  Christian  lands  to  the  north,  committing 
unspeakable  atrocities  which  provoked  retali- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  Under 
Selim  I  wars  of  conquest  were  waged  against 
Mohammedan  enemies.  He  drove  the  Persians 
to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
In  1517  he  added  Palestine.  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  his  empire  and  took  over  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  caliphate  from  a  fugitive  line 
of  cahphs  settled  in  Egypt,  From  that  time  the 
sultans  have  combined  in  their  persons .  the 
dual  role  of  emperor  and  spiritual  head  of  the 
Moslem  world.  Selim  oulaid  his  predecessors 
in  systematic  bloodthirstiness.  When  he  pro- 
posed to  massacre  all  the  Christians  in  his  realm 
and  to  abolish  the  practice  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, he  was  sternly  opposed  and  turned  from 
his  project  by  the  Mufti  Djemali,  an  honest 
expounder  of  his  own  law  and  a  righteous  man. 
Remembering  the  humiliating  defeat  of  his 
grandfather  by  the   Knights  of  Rhodes,   Selim 


made  vast  preptrationi  to  renew  the  campaigii, 
when  death  cut  him  down,  22  SepL  1520.  His 
son,  Suleiman  <or  Solyman)  the  Magnificent, 
succeeded  and  rejaned  46  years,  the  most  glori- 
ous period,  according  to  historians,  of  the  Ot- 
toman dsmasty.  Allowing  for  some  of  those 
occasional  crimes  which  seem  inseparable  from 
evei?  Eastern  despotism,  Suleiman  maj;  be  re- 
garded at  a  good  ruler  according  to  His  lighL 
He  took  Rhodes  (1522)  from  the  Kni^ts,  who 
withdrew  to  Malta  and  became  the  Knights  of 
Malta.  He  took  Belgrade  in  1521  and  on  the 
field  of  Mohacs  (1526)  subdued  half  of  Hun- 
«iry.  .  The  Turkish  armies  were  the  terror  of 
world  and   the   "Conquering  Turk"   was  a 
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threatened,  but  the  walls  of  Vienna .  (1529) 
checked  the  advance  of  Suleiman's  army.  The 
Chrbtian  nations  suspended  for  a  time  their 
dissensions  to  marshal  their  forces  against  the 
Turks.  The  Ottoman  Empire  seemed  strong, 
almost  invindble,  but  its  weakness  lay  in  in- 
ternal dissensions,  for  the  conquered  nations, 
although  subdued,  were  perennially  rebellious. 
Having  settled  affairs  in  Hungary  and  Wal- 
lachia  by  treaties,  Suleiman  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Persia,  where,  after  some  initial  de- 
feats, he  found  himself  landed  in  a  war  that 
extended  over  a  period  o£  20  years.  During 
that  time  the  sultan  took  large  tracts  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  together  with  the  strong- 
holds of  Van,  Mosul  and  Baghdad.  The  Turk- 
ish navy  swept  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  remote  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
A  one-time  corsair,  Barbarossa,  was  appointed 
Capitan-Pasha  of  the  fleet.  This  celebrated 
warrior  captured  Algiers  and  installed  his 
brother  as  sovereign;  he  next  defeated  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Genoese  and  devastated  their  coast 
Turning  to  the  Italian  coast,  he  look  several 
towns  in  Calabria,  terrorized  Nafiles  and  even 
Rome,  and  then  sailed  for  Africa  and  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Charles  V  formed 
an  alliance  with  several  Christian  princes  and 
set  out  for  the  African  coast  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  fleet  to  try  conclusions  with  Bar- 
barossa,  who  was  severely  defeated.  Tunis  was 
devastated  as  mercilessly  as  the  Turks  them- 
selves could  have  done  it.  The  Emperor  Charles 
then  laid  siege  to  Algiers,  lost  great  numbers 
of  his  troops  by  disease  and  140  vessels  in  a 
tremendous  storm  oft  the  Barbary  coast.  Sulei- 
man now  turned  his, whole  naval  force  under 
Barbarossa  against  the  Venetian  Republic.  Af- 
ter ravaging  the  Archipelago  and  capturing 
many  of  the  islands,  Barbarossa  encountered 
the  combined  fleets  of  Spain,  Italy  and  Venice 
off  Previsa.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Turk- 
ish admiral  gained  a  decisive  victory  and  Venice 
sued  for  peace.  From  the  death  of  Suleiman  I 
in  1566  the  power  of  Turkey  began  to  decline; 
the  race  of  rulers  degenerated  as  a  whole,  not 
even  retaining  the  military  courage  and  daring 
of  their  predecessors.  From  1300  to  1566 
Turkey  was  the  first  military  power  in  Europe. 
Under  Selim  II,  son  of  Suleiman,  the  Turks 
were  first  brought  into  armed  conflict  with  the 
Russians,  thus  inaugurating  an  implacable  an- 
tagonism that  extended  down  to  the  20th  cen- 
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tUfy.  In  Ad|[UM  1571  the  Turki  dptured  Cy- 
pm  {rom  the  Vanetians,  but  two  months  later 
a  maritime  league  of  Auslrians,  Spaniards,  Ve- 
netians and  the  Knlgfats  of  Malta  crushed  the 
Turkish  fleet  in-  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (q.v.)  and 
temporarily  extingui^ed  the  fear  of  an  exten- 
sion of  Mohainmedan  rule  in  the  West. 

From  Murad  III  <  reigned  1574^5)  there 
follows  for  300  years  a  train  of  22  sultans  of 
whom  none  can  be  described  as  noteworthy  — 
unUt  the  accession,  in  1876,  of  Abdul  Hantid  II. 
Uurad  III  began  with  having  his  five  young 
brothers  murdered.  He  raised  a  cook  to  the 
position  of  Grand  Vizier,  fougfat  a  moderately 
successful  war  with  Persia  and  hastened  his 
death  ^  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Mo- 
hammed III  (1595-1603)  went  even  further 
than  his  father  in  causing  his  own  19  brothers 
to  be  strangled  in  his  presence.  He  gained 
some  military  successes  in  the  Balkans  over  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  and  was  himself  carried 
off  by  the  great  plague  in  Constantinople  a  few 
months  after  he  had  put  to  death  his  eldest 
son,  Mahmoud,  a  public  favorite.  Achmel  I 
(1603-17)  encountered  revolutions  and  plague 
and  was  defeated  by  the  Persians.  Mustapha  I 
(1617)  emerged  from  long  captivity  to  ascend 
tfie  throne,  proved  his  utter  incapacity  and  was 
incarcerated  in  a  tower  four  months  later. 
Othman  II  succeeded  at  the  age  of  14.  He  in- 
troduced the  death  penalty  for  drinking  wine 
and  made  an  attempt  to  conquer  Poland,  which 
failed.  A  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  released 
Mustapha  from  the  tower  and  replaced  him 
on  the  throne,  while  Othman  became  a  pris- 
oner and  was  strangled  in  his  cell  after  a  brief 
reign  of  four  years  (1622).  Within  little  over 
a  year  Mustapha  was  sent  back  to  his  prison 
as  a  lunatic.  During,  that .  short  reign  the 
country  fell  into  anarchy  and  desolation;  revo- 
lutions in  Asia  Minor  and  defeats  by  the 
Persians  made  a  new  ruler  imperative.  Murad 
IV  (1623-40)  was  .13  years  old  when  be  stepped 
into  his  heritage  and  quickly  gave  evidence  of 
a  resolute  ana  tyrannical  disposition.  Insur- 
rections and  disasters  marked  bis  rdgn;  the 
Lebanon  tribes  revolted ;  the  Tatars  of  the 
Crimea  rose  in  arms,  cut  up  a  Turkish  force. 
and  ravaged  the  Black  Sea  and  Bosporus 
shores;  the  Persians  overran  Turkish  territory; 
the  treasury  at  home  was  empty  and  the  people 
starving;  Uie  soldiers  mutimed  in  the  capital 
and  murdered  the  Grand  Viner ;  death  reaped 
a  bloody  harvest  throughout  the  country  for 
months  before  order  was  restored.  Murad 
led  an  army  against  Persia,  reconquered  Bagh- 
dad and  butchered  some  25,000  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  (1638).  The  sultan  drank 
himself  to  death  and  was'  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Ibrahim  (1640-48),  the  sole  surviving 
male  representative  of  the  house  of  Othman. 
The  new  sultan  at  once  plunged  into  ferocious 
delKiucheiy.  He  ordered  wholesale  executions 
and  was  finally  strangled  after  a  disgraceful 
reign  of  nine  years.  Mohammed  IV  (1648-87) 
was  seven  years  old  on  his  accession.  The  early 
part  of  his  reign  was  marked  bv  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  state  withoiit  a  head.  Six  viziers 
were  deposed  or  strangled  in  a  few  years;  the 
Janissanes  and  other  troops  murdered  each 
other  wholesale;  the  Turkish  fleet  was  de- 
feated several  times  by  the  Venetians,  who  took 
Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  but  soon  lost  those  islands 
again.    The  pasha  of  Aleppo  broke  oat  in  re- 
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bellion  and  was  cmiked:  ^itnrbances  In  Wal- 
lachia  led  to  a  great  European  campaign  in 
which  the  Turks  were  opposed  by  Germans, 
Austrians,  Poles  and  Hungarians.  In  July 
1664  it  seemed  that  the  road  to  Vienna  lay 
open  to  the  Osmanlls,  when  the  alUes  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  river  Raab.  The  city  of 
Candia,  in  Crele,  was  again  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks,  who  had  besieged  or 
blockaded  the  place  for  nearly  20  years.  It 
now  occupied  another  two  years'  conflict  to 
compel  the  Venetians  to  surrender,  6  Sept.  1660, 
and  the  island  was  added  to  Turkey.  The  war 
against  Poland,  conducted  by  the  sultan  in 
person,  was  at  Jirst  a  success  for  the  Turks, 
who  received  PodoUa  and  the  Ukraine  in  ad- 
dition to  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  second 
stage  the  tables  were  turned  by  the  gallant 
Sobieski.  For  about  30  years  the  master 
minds  di  rectify  the  political  and  military 
destinies  of  Turkey  were  the  Grand 
Viziers  Mehemet  and  Achmet  Kioprili,  re- 
spectively, father  and  son.  C>n  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1678,  his  brother-in-law,  Kara 
Mustapha,  became  (^rand  Vizier  —  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  his  two  brilliant  prede- 
cessors. His  one  ambition  was  the  conquest  of 
Vienna,  which  plan  he  proceeded  to  put  into 
execution  with  an  army  of  about  300,000  men 
composed  of  Hungarians  (then  in  revolt  against 
the  emperor  of  Germany),  Turks,  Tatars,  Mol- 
davians and  Waltachians.  Kara  Mustapha 
reached  Vienna  with  but  little  opposition  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city  in  the  mnidle  of  July 
1683.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  threw  10,000  men 
into  the  city  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Turks, 
The  defense  made  a  gallant  stand  under  Count 
Rudiger  von  Stahremberg  until  the  arrival  of 
Sobieski  (who  was  now  king  of  Poland),  with 
Polish,  Saxon  and  Bavarian  contingents  num- 
bering altogether  some  70,000.  With  this  army 
he  atiackeJ  the  Turks,  and,  aided  by  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  foi^ht  a  sanguinary  engagement 
(12  Sept.  1633)  lasting  throughout  the  day. 
The  Turkish  host  was  routed  with  enormous 
loss  and  its  camp  given  over  to  pillage.  For 
his  failure  Kara  Mustapha  was  ofiicially  doomed 
at  Belgrade  to  strangulation ;  his  severed  head 
was  carried  to  Constantinople  and  exhibited  in 
public.  The  signal  defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna  was  joyfully  hailed  throughout  Chris- 
tendom as  presaging  the  downfall  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan powsr  in  Europe.  The  empire  was 
attacked  on  all  side.  The -Venetian  Republic 
declared  war  and  cajjtured  several  Greek  cities 
from  the  Turks ;  Sobieski  scattered  the  Turkish 
forces  and  reduced  Slavonia  and  Transylvania. 
The  sultan's  troops,  overwhelmed  with  defeat 
and  disaster,  revolted  against  the  government 
Mohammed  lost  his  throne  and  was  shut  up 
in  the  same  prison  from  which  his  brother 
Suleiman  was  now  released  (1687)  and  girt 
with  the  sword  of  Othman.  Suleiman  11  was 
46  years  old  and  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  confinement.  A  fresh  outbreak  of 
the  turbulent  Janissaries  carried  riot  and  mur- 
der through  Constantinople.  They  attacked 
the  Grand  Vizier's  palace,  killed  that  dignitary 
and  murdered  the  inmates  of  his  harem,  whose 
mutilated  bodies  were  dragged  through  the 
streets.  The  Austrians  and  their  allies  harassed 
the  Turks  in  Hungary,  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  re- 
taking Erlau,  Gradiska  and  Belgrade,  while 
the  Venetians  conquered  sections  of  Dahnatia, 
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Before  the  end  of  Sulnniaii's  second  i-car  the 
Turks  had  lost  all  their  conquests  norUi  of  the 
Danube  excepting  Temesvar  anfl  Gross  War- 
dein.  Kioprili-Lade  Mustapha.  a  son  of  Me- 
hemet  Kioprili,  was  appointea  Grand  Viiter. 
He  restored  order  and  confidence,  abobsbed 
abuses,  administered  even-handed  justice  and 
enforced  religious  toleration.  He  led  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  Belgrade  and  defeated  the 
Germans  near  Easek  in  1689~90.  Suleiman  died 
in  1691,  having  reigned  barely  four  years.  His 
brother,  Achmet  II  (1691-95),  was  an  incapable 
weakling.  Kioprili  fell  in  battle  with  the  Aus- 
trians  and  his  army  was  routed.  Famine  and 
pestilence  fell  upon  Turkey;  the  imbecile  ruler 
died  and  was  followed  by  a  worthier  monarch, 
Uustapha  II  (1695-1703),  who  announced  that 
he  would  himself  be^n  uie  Holy  War  agaitist 
the  'unclean  Christians."  At  the  outset  his 
Danube  campaign  proved  successful  but  he  came 
to  grief  at  the  battle  of  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  on 
11  SepL  1697,  when  the  Austriana  under  Prince 
Eugene  attacked  the  Turkish  army  as  it 
was  crossing  a  temporary  bridge  over  the 
Theiss  (Tisza)  and,  the  cavalry  being  already 
across,  cut  it  in  two  and  completely  routed  the 
infantry,  driving  them  into  the  river.  The 
prince  lost  only  SOO  against  the  Turkish  losses 
of  30,0(K).  About  this  time  the  young  Tsar 
Peter  (the  Great)  of  Muscovy  soii^t  to  open 
a  permanent  (ice-free)  water  communicatioi) 
with  the  West,  with  civilized  countries,  throi^h 
the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  first  be- 
longed CO  Sweden  and  the  second  to  the  Turks, 
while  the  Caspian  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Existing  treaties  with  Poland  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  policy  and  religion,  urged 
the  tsar  against  the  Turtcs,  and  Constantinople 
has  always  been  the  point  of  attraction  for 
orthodox  Russia.  Peter  decided  to  attack  by 
the  Don  and  besiege  Azpv,  the  key  to  the 
sea  of  that  name  and  whence  the  Turks  made 
their  plundering  expeditions.  An  army  of 
100,000  men.  many  of  them  French  (according 
to  Voltaire),  and  other  forei^ieri,  formed 
the  heart  of  the  expedition.  The  attempt 
failed  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  fleet  to  invest  Azov 
from  the  sea  and  the  siege  was  raised  in  1695.  _ 
Within  less  than  a  year  Peter  had  constructed 
a  fleet  of  22  galleys,  100  rafts  and  1,700  boats 
by  26,000  workmen  assembled  at  the  small  ports 
of  the  Don.  By  July  ICM  part  of  the  out- 
works of  Azov  were  capture^  and  before  the 
^eat  assault  was  begun  the  place  surrendered. 
This  important  event  secured,  the  Black  Sea 
traffic  to  Russians  and  set  a  limit  to  Turkish 
power  in  that  quarter.  Ottoman  power  was 
practically  broken  by  the  Peace  of  Karlowitz 
on  26  Jan.  1699  between  Austria,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, Venice  and  Turkey.  Under  that  treaty 
Turkey  ceded  to  Austria  Transylvania,  all  Hun- 
gary north  of  the  Marosch  and  west  of  the 
Theiss  and  all  Slavooia  except  a  small  part 
between  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  A  25-vears' 
peace  was  also  stipulated.  With  Poland  and 
the  Venetian  Republic  terms  of  peace  were 
agreed  to  without  limitation  of  time.  Venice 
retained  her  conquests  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
Morea;  Poland  recovered  Podolia  and  Kami- 
nietz.  The  truce  with  Russia  gave  her  Azov 
and  was  at  first  for  only  two  years,  but  was 
afterward  extended  into  a  peace  for  30  years. 
Mustapha  was  deposed  in  a  revolution  in  1703 
and  died  a  year  later. 


Acbnct  III  came  to  the  dirone  tn  17Q3 
after  having  spent  his  30  years  of  life  in  bis 
prison  home.  But  he  hacl  spent  part  of  his 
time  in  the  pix^table  study  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, so  that,  unlike  most  sultans,  he  was 
not  alic^ether  unfitted  for  his  task.  As  soon 
as  he  felt  himself  securely  installed  he  dis- 
missed the  Grand  Vizier  and  Mufti  and  ordered 
all  the  ringleaders  of  the  late  -revohiticn  to  be 
put  to  death.  He  next  ai)painted  another  mem- 
ber of  the  CBUnent  Kioprili  family  to  be  Grand 
Vizier,  but  the  efforts  of  the  latter  failed  before 
the  internal  confusion  and  discord.  The  ptib- 
lic  and  ofBdals  turned  against  him  and  he  was 
dismissed  14  months  later  and  retraced  by  Bal- 
tadji  Uchemet  Pasha,  a  man  nsen  from  the 
people.  Externally  the  country  was  at  peace. 
After  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII  at  Pultova 
by  Peter  the  Great  on  8  July  1709.  the  Swedish 
king  made  his  escape  from  the  field  by  swim- 
ming the  Borysthenes.  He  fled  to  Bender,  in 
Bessarabiik  then  Turkish  territory,  where  he 
collected  the  remnants  of  his  army  —  some  18,- 
000  men  —  and  endeavored  for  two  years  to 
entice  the  sultan  into  war  with  Russia.  Achmet 
III  was  anxious  to  recover  Azov  and,  therefore, 
ordered  his  Grand  Vixier  to  put  army  and  fleet 
on  a  war  basis  by  rnising  a  force  of  200,000 
men  (August  1710).  War  bftike  out  in  1711. 
Peter  the  Great  set  oat  for  Pc^and  in  March, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Catherine.  In  the 
ensuing  struggle  the  Russian  army  got  into 
difficulties  on  the  Prtith  from  lack  of  provision 
and  the  defection  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
The  Turks  and  Tatars,  though  sufferiag  heavy 
losses  in  a  two  days'  battle,  forced  the  Rus- 
^ans  almost  to  the  point  of  surrender  when  die 
Empress  Catherine,  who  attended  a  despondent 
council  of  war  .in  cai^ip,  suggested  bfibmg  the 
Grand  Vizier,  a  notoriously  avaricious  nan. 
Catherine  gave  her  jewels  and  200^000  rubles 
were  collected  and  sent  to  the  Turkish  camp. 
Peter  at  the  time  lay  sick  in  his  tent,  reluctantly 
consenting  to  make  peace  proposals.  The 
Grand  Vizier  Baltadji  agreed  to  make  peace  on 
remarkably  miid  terms,  though  the  Russian 
envoys  had  been  instructed  to  accede  to  any 
terms  and  sacrifices.  By  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pruth  (21  luly  1711)  Azov  was  restored  to 
Turkey  and  tne  Russian  fortresses  built  on 
Turkish  territory  at  Taganrog,  Saton,  I^men- 
nov  and  elsewhere  were  to  be  demolished,  while 
the*  Azov  Sea  fleet  was  to  be  burnt.  Further, 
Charles  XII  (who  had  not  accompanied  the 
Turkish  army)  was  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Sweden  and  left  in  peace  by  Russia  Peter  the 
Great  never  recovered  from  this  humiliation 
and  it  might  be  said  that  from  this  time  Russia 
and  Turkey  were  nearly  always  at  war.  In  1714 
Turkey  was  a^in  at  war  with  the  Venetian 
Republic.  Austria  intervened  and  declared  war 
on  Turkey  and  later  dictated  the  Treaty  of 
Passarowitz  (21  June  1718),  by  which  Austria 
obtained  Belgrade  and  other  dties,  extending 
her  influence  over  large  portions  of  Wallachia 
and  Serbia.  The  Turks  lost  Hungary.  The 
interests  of  Venice  sufiered;  the  Morea  was 
again  confirmed  to  Turicey.  In  1723  Peter  the 
Great  joined  Turkey  in  an  attempt  to  dismem- 
ber Persia,  a  co-operation  that  was  short-lived 
Mustapha  III,  who  reigned  from  1757  to  1774, 
became  alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of 
Russia  and  demanded  that  Catherine  II  should 
remove  her  army  from  Poland.     But  during 
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her  reign  the  Russtans  ravaged  the  Crimea  and 
put  on  end  to  Turkish  rule  in  the  peninsula, 
nhile  ihe  WaUachian  army  conquered  Bes- 
sarabia, including  Bender,  and  penetrated  into 
Bulgaria.  While  Turkej;  was  preoccupied  with 
the  rtvolt  in  Egypt,  which  broke  out  in  1768, 
Catherine  prepared  further  disaster  for  the 
Oiiwnan  Empire.  A  Russian  fleet  defeated 
tbc  Turkish  navy  at  Chios  and  annihilated  it 
in  Ihe  port  of  Cbesiai  with  British  aid.  The 
Russian  commander,  Alexis  OrloS,  delayed  his 
projccied  atlack  on  Cons  tan  tiuoide  and  found 
ihe  Dardanelles  had  been  too  strongly  fortified 
in  [lie  meantime.  But  the  Russians  had  recov- 
ered Azov,  the  Crimea,  the  shore  of  the  Blade 
Sea  between  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  and 
made  important  gains  in  the  Balkans,  By  the 
Peace  of  Kutehuk-Kainardji  in  1774  Turkey 
\V3;  compelled  to  yield  the  Russian  conquests, 
acknowledge  Russian  protection  over  the  Chris- 
tian subjects  of  the  sultan  and  to  open  the 
Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  to  Russian  merdtant 
ships.  In  1787  Turkey  axain  declared  war 
against  Russia,  but  suffered  defeat  except  at  the 
buttle  of  Belgrade,  where  the  force  under  Selim 
HI  was  victorious.  The  Peace  of  Sistova 
(179!)  ended  the  wars  between  Austria  and 
Turkey.  Russia  began  another  war  against 
Turkey  in  1807  and  succeeded  in  nearly  every 
er.counfer.  The  insurrection  in  Greece  at  the 
tinie  when  the  Turkish  army  was  en^gcd  else- 
where was  a  severe  blow  to  Mustapha  IV. 
The  Peace  o£  Bucharest  in  1812  closed  a  six 
years'  struggle  in  favor  of  Russia.  The  Ser- 
bians rose  against  the  Turks  in  iSlS;  Greece 
revolted  in  1821  and  declared  her  independence 
of  Turkey  in  1822.  At  the  naval  battle  of 
Navarino  (20  Oct.  1827)  the  allied  fleets  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  annihilated 
ihe  Turkish  and  Egvptian  fleets,  thereby  assur- 
ing Greek  independence.  A  short  war  raged 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1828-29,  the 
latter  being  the  loser.  The  Turkish  war  with 
Ibrahim  Pasha  is  related  under  Egypt  (q.v.). 

Crimean  War  Period— Up  to  the  middle 
o!  the  19ih  century  the  Ottoman  Empire  had 
exerted  a  treraeiidous' influence  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  for  over  400  years.  The  Turks 
had  proved  themselves  not  only  redoubtable 
warriors,  but  a  distinct  peril  to  Western  civili^a- 
lion  and  Christianity.  The  Turk  conquered 
for  the  sake  of  conquest;  he  devastated  and 
massacred,  but  made  no  effort  to  colonize  or 
introduce  tolerable  government.  In  all  the 
territories  that  fell  imder  his  sway  the  Turk 
was  ever  in  die  minority;  he  was  not  assimilated 
with  the  natives  nor  they  with  him ;  he  was 
;ver  a  stranger  to  the  soil  and  his  'govern- 
rifnt*  merely  an  army  of  occupation  to  suppress 
he  natives.  The  Mohammedan  Turk  looked 
lown  on  those  of  other  creeds  with  contempt  i 
hey  could  not  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
lim.  The  conversion  to  a  foreign  creed  was 
Tactically  an  impossibility  except  under  com- 
mlsion.  Islam  found  its  converts  only  among 
hose  who  had  no  religion  of  their  own.  De- 
pite  their  frequent  wars  among  themselves,  all 
he  other  nations  of  Europe  have  certain 
nterests  and  ideals  in  common —  in  commerce, 
iterature,  polity,  religion,  science,  etc.  The 
Turk  shares  in  none  of  these  excepting,  per- 
laps,  the  material  one  of  commerce.  From 
he   early    incur^ons    of    the    Ottomans    into 
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Europe,    as    has    been    shown,     there    were 

freijuent  coalitions  among  European  states  to 
resist  the  invader.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
19th  ceiitury  to  witness  the  anomalous  spectacle 
of  Christian  nations  rushing  to  the  defense  of 
the  Turk  and  llie  preservation  of  his  dominions 
'—  at  least  in  Europe.  This  political  phenomenon 
is  known  as  the  "Eastern  Question,"  which  is 
treated  under  that  head.  The  first  important 
manifestation  of  this  policy  was  the  war  in 
the  Crimea  (q.v.).  Already  in  1853  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  I  described  Turkey  as  the  "Sick  Man 
of  Europe"  to  the  British  Ambassador  and 
proposed  a  division  of  his  property  when  the 
patient  should  die.  The  old  Russian  ambition 
for  Constantinople  has  been  mentioned.  The 
other  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe  at  that 
time  contained  populations  of  more  or  less 
well-marked  races  which  could  be  set  up  as 
independent  states  —  as  they  eventually  were. 
The  Crimean  War,  in  which  France  and  (jrcat 
Britain  fought  on  the  side  of  Turkey  against 
Russia,  resulted  practically  in  a  draw,  though 
Russia  was  obliged  to  make  important  con- 
cessions to  her  rival  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Id  1875  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  broke  into 
open  revolt,  stung  to  desperation  by  intolerable 
aljuses,  and  in  February  the  six  European 
powers  launched  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  first 
of  3  long  succession  of  similar  documents,  most 
of  which  have  been  delivered  in  the  same 
fashion  only  to  meet  the  same  fate.  The  note 
demanded  administrative   reforms  on  a  liberal 


were  far  from  being  in  harmony.  The  note 
having  failed  in  its  object.  Prince  Gortschakov, 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Andrassy  met  in 
Beriin  and  framed  the  "Berlin  Memorandum" 
(q.v.),  in  which  the  signatories  declared  it 
fudle  to  accept  the  sultan's  bare  word  and 
promise  for  reforms,  and  demanded  material 
guarantees.  The  eff^ect  of  the  memorandum 
was  nullified  by  Lord  Derby's  objection  to  the 
principle  of  interfering  with  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  but  it  was  published  and  noted  by 
the  Turks,  though  never  formally  banded  to 
them.  The  Bulgarians  broke  out  in  insurrec- 
tion in  April,  but  were  easily  crushed  with 
relentless  ferocity.  The  internal  condition  of 
Turkey  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  the 
financial  situation  became  desperate;  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt  amounted  to  nearly  £70,- 
000,000,  out  of  a  toul  revenue  of  $100,000,00a 
Payment  was  stopped,  TurkisJi  stocks  fell  50 
per  cent  and  the  populace  grew  more  and 
more  furious  against  their  rulers.  Frequent 
demonstrations  were  made  by  the  turbulent 
Softas  (students),  and  at  length  the  Grand 
Viaier  and  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam  were  ejected 
from  office,  while  Midhat  Pasha,  the  leader 
already  of  a  Turkish  reform  party,  was  given 
a  place  in  the  ministry.  Within  two  weeks  of 
this  change  the  palace  was  silently  surrounded 
with  troops,  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  was  made 
prisoner  and  dethroned  by  his  ministers  on  a 
fetvah  from  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  Murad  V 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  Ahdnl  Aziz  was 
found  dead  in  the  Cheraghan  Palace  4  June 
1876.  According  to  the  verdict  of  a  number  of 
European  doctors  he  had  committed  suicide  by 
cutting  the  veins  in  his  arms  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  scissors.    The  advent  of  Murad 
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Was  hailed  with  popular  entliusiasin,  as  he  was 
supiKMed  to  be  Uberal-minijed  and  inclined 
toward  political  libertv.  A  short  time,  how- 
ever, revealed  that  he  was  a  weak-willed 
creature,  quite  unable  to  cheek  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  his  Cabinet,  and  on  31 
Aug.  1876  he  was  unceremoniously  deposed, 
not  secretly,  as  his  uncle  had  been,  but 
deliberately  and  openly,  and  Abdul  Hamid  II, 
his  younger  brother,  became  sultan.  For  28 
years  Murad  lived  a  stale  prisoner;  his  death 
was  announced  31  Aug.  !9W. 

Abdul  Hamid  at  first  gave  no  sign  of  his 
latent  strength  and  energy.  Not  loiK  before 
his  accession  Serbia  had  suddenly  declared  war 
on  Turkey  and  proclaitned  Milan  Obrenovich 
•King  of  Bosnia  and  Serbia.*  The  storm  of 
Turkish  butchery  and  outrage  turned  loose  in 
Bulgaria  (see  Batak)  roused  Ae  indignation 
of  the  civiliied  world  and  led  to  European  dip- 
lomatic intervention.  The  British  government 
presented  a  comprehensive  •reform  scheme" 
and  proposed  a  conference  to  devise  means  for 
enforcing  its  execution.  Although  Midhat 
Pasha,  now  the  Grand  Viiier,  was  himself  an 
advocate  of  refomij  he  believed  that  Turkey 
was  capable  of  looking  after  itself  without  in- 
terference. Within  two  monlhs  of  his  acces- 
sion the  sultan  played  his  first  couf.  designed 
to  cut  the  ground  away  from  under  the  feet 
of  Europe  by  first  promulgating  a  reform 
scheme  of  his  own,  even  more  comprehensive 
than  the  British  one,  providing  for  a  constitu- 
tion, a  parliament,  a  premier,  open  courts,  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  all  the  administrative 
furniture  of  a  modem  state.  Midhat  was  dis- 
missed and  banished  on  S  Feb.  1877.  Elections 
were  held,  several  Christian  deputies  chosen 
and  the  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets  and  salvos  of  artillery  on  19 
March  1877.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  read 
by  the  sultan's  first  secretary,  entered  at  great 
length  into  the  condition  of  the  empire  and 
declared  that  the  Ccmstittition  was  intended  to 
secure  liberty,  equality  and  justice  to  all.  Al- 
most for  the  first  time  the  East  was  adopting 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  institutions  of  the 
West.  But  the  innovation,  unfortunately,  was 
hunched  at  a  critical  time ;  civil  war  raged  in 
the  Balkans;  Serbia,  under  armistice,  was  un- 
friendly; Greece  was  watching  her  chance  to 
seiie  Thessaly;  Crete  and  Montenegro  threat- 
ened and,  above  all,  war  with  Russia  seemed 
imminent.  The  Powers,  however,  were  deter- 
mined on  a  conference,  which  was  held  in  Con- 
stantinople and  soon  ended  in  smoke.  The 
Tsar  Alexander  declared  war  on  Turkey  24 
April  1877  and  lost  no  time  in  moving  his 
troops  across  the  Pruth.  While  the  war  was 
in  progress  the  sultan  prorogued  his  Parlia- 
ment on  14  Feb.  1878  and  it  remained  closed 
for  30  years.  In  the  course  of  the  war  the 
Russians  advanced  almost  to  Constantinople, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  ^e-long  aspiration  of 
expelling  the  Turk  from  Europe  would  be  soon 
realised.  Incidentally,  Russia  would  also  be- 
come mistress  of  the  city  of  the  Bosporus  in 
accordance  with  the  famous  *  testament*  of 
Peter  the  Great,  But  the  other  powers  of  the 
Concert  flamed  out  in  jealousy  of  Russia  and 
the  British  government  actively  intervened  to 
save  Turkey.  Even  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
(q.v.),  which  Russia  exacted  from  Turkey,  was 


not  allowed  to  stand,  the  fierlin  Cotigress  cul- 
ling down  the  Turlash  sacrifices  of  temton 
However,  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Montencpo 
were  released  from  Turkish  suierainly  and  Bui- 

fma  was  left  in  only  nominal  dependence 
osnia  and  Heriegovina  were  placed  under  Uii 
administration  of  Austria  and  a  small  pait  a: 
Armenia  was  ceded  to  Russia.  The  treaty 
further  obligated  the  sultan  to  introduce  it 
forms  into  the  remainine  Christian  provinces- 
an  obligation  that  still  lacked  fulfilment  al  ibi 
close  of  the  Eutopean  War  40  years  later,  Tfe 
result  of  the  war  was  by  no  means  very  dis- 
astrous to  Turkey;  the  loss  of  the  Balkan 
principalities  had  long  been  inevitable,  but  sht 
was  still  permitted  to  retain  suzerainty  oifi 
eastern  Rumclia,  which  in  1885  broke  awaj 
and  united  with  Bulgaria.  Turkey  also  kiH 
Kars  and  Batum  to  Russia.  .  The  most  setioti! 
blow  was  the  war  indemnity,  but  Russia  provcj 
indulgent  and  consented  to  easy  inslalnietils,  i 
thus  providing  herself  with  a  Damocles'  %vori  I 
over  Turkey.  J^ust  before  the  signature  of  tht  ' 
trea^.  Great  Britain  concluded  the  Cj-prus  Ciro- 
ventton,  taking  over  the  administration  of  thi 
island  and  in  return  undertaking  to  dcfmd  j 
Turkey  in  case  of  Russian  aggression  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  1881  Midhat  Pasha  was  tried  lor 
alleged  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Ahdu!  Aiii 
He  was  'found  guilty,'  exiled  to  Arabia  lod 
finally  strangled. 

In  1882  the  Arabi  Pasha  revolt  broke  obi 
in  Egypt,  and  the  sultati  at  the  outset  m 
couraped  it,  as  being  directed  against  the  ktow-  , 
ing  dictation  of  Europepersonified  prindpallv 
by  the  Dual  Control.  The  viceroy  Ismail  bj 
been  deposed  and  held  a  prisoner  in  Consun- 
tinople,  and  his  son  Tewfik  was  running  t'A 
hare  and  hounds,  being  also  in  partial  sym- 
pathy at  first  with  Arabi  and  his  army,  wbom 
he  knew  to  be  working  with  the  tacit  appnu^l 
of  his  suterain.  Later  on,  when  the  Bri'.isJi 
expedition  arrived,  Tewfik  threw  over  ihc 
rebels,  though  it  was  he  who  gave  the  order  io 
return  the  fire  of  the  British  fleet.  The  suhan 
was  invited  to  send  bis  own  troops  to  EEifL 
but  for  some  reason  never  made  clear  he  ll^ 
dined  the  British  invitatioiL  The  result  has 
been  the  definite  loss  of  Egypt,  althou^  ibt 
suierainty  had  already  become  purely  nominal 
under  Ismail.  By  iSl.'i  the  Ottoman  Empirt 
had  been  shorn  of  Serbia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  eastern  Rumelia,  Egypt,  C)TnJs. 
Tunis  and  Thessaly,  A  comparative  calm 
reigned  after  the  settlement  of  the  Bul^rian 
question  and  Abdul  Hamid  devoted  hinisf!i 
principally  to  improving  his  army  and  cili"- 
guishing  all  internal  opposition  to  his  arbitraiT 
rule.  It  was  not  until  the  Armenian  question 
loomed  ui>on  the  horizon  that  European  diplo- 
macy again  roused  itself  to  activity  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosporus  though  there  was  now 
a  different  grouping  of  influences.  Since  tht 
war,  Russia  had  been  viewed  with  justilied  rats- 
trust,  and  the  sultan  had  leaned  upon  ilw 
Triple   Alliance,  headed    by   the   German  em- 
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si^s  of  disruption  bettt'een  metn- 


and  turn  to  Russia  as  a.  friend.  No  exact  date 
can  be  fixed  for  this  changE,  hut  it  may  roughly 
be  said  to  have  been  inaugurated  about  1889-90. 
It  was  at  this  time  thai  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
orders in  Armenia  were  reported.  Early_  in 
1890  Ihe  churches  of  Erzerum  were  broken  into 
and  profaned,  while  a  score  of  Armenians  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Armenians  then  de- 
cided that  their  only  hope  of  salvation  was, 
at  any  cost,  to  bring  about  European  interven- 
tion. The  Trochak,  a  Russian  branch,  instituted 
a  system  of  anarchism,  bombs  and  dynamite,  by 
which  they  counted  on  provoking  the  sultan  to 
such  massacres  as  should  force  the  intervention 
of  Europe.  So  far  as  the  massacres  went,  their 
calculation  was  correct;  but  Russia,  who  was 
distinctly  opposed  to  any  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  or  independent  Armenia,  invari- 
ably hampered  any  proposal  for  active  coercion 
of  the  sultan.  Tiiat  motiarch,  being  confident 
of  the  non-participation  of  Russia,  if  not  of 
her  positive  help  m  case  of  any  act  of  force 
Iqr  other  European  powers,  and  also  being 
steadily  encouraged  by  Germany,  took  little 
heed  of  the  threats  and  warnings  issued  by  a 
Concert  no  three  of  whose  members  had  the 
same  views  and  almost  all  of  whom  were  cer- 
tain to  protect  him  from  agression  on  the 
part  of  any  one  power  that  might  attempt  such 
a  thing.  The  Sassun  massacres  of  January  189S 
brought  more  protests  from  European  oovern- 
mcnis,  10  which  the  sultan  repliecf  that  tie  was 
then  engaged  upon  a  project  of  reforms  which 
he  hoped  to  communicate  within  a  month. 
Nothing  happened  up  to  September,  however, 
when  the  Armenians  organized  a  demonstration 
at  the  Porte,  which  was  followed  at  once  by 
a  wholesale  butchery  ail  over  Stambul,  Galata 
and  PerSn  This  was  only  a  beginning,  and  for 
^e  next  few  months  there  was  scarcely  a  dis- 
trict in  Asia  Minor  which  did  not  run  red  with 
the  blood  of  Armenians.  In  spile  of  the  most 
energetic  paper  remonstrances  of  the  Powers 
singly,  collectively  and  in  groups,  not  a  single 
individual  was  punished.  At  first,  after  the 
Convention  of  Cyprus,  the  task  of  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  Christian  population  was  supposed 
to  devolve  chiefly  upon  Great  Britain,  who  ap- 
pointed military  consuls  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  succeeded  in  remedying  a  few  abuses. 
But  toward  1890  —  as  soon  as  Russia  had  come 
to  some  terms  with  Turk^  — Great  Britain 
tost  all  influence.  She  appealed  to  all  the  sig- 
natories to  the  Berlin  Treaty  when  the  Sassun 
massacres  took  place,  but  only  France  and 
Russia  responded,  and  the^,  apparently,  only 
to  prevent  England  from  acting  alone.  The  re- 
form scheme  eventually  submitted  by  the  six  am- 
bassadifrs,  quite  apart  from  its  inherent  defects, 
was  foredoomed  to  failure  from  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  snitan  that  Russia  did  not 
really  recontiie  the  existence  of  any  Armenia ; 
also  that  Germany  had  no  particular  interest 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  she  carelessly  stated,  and 
that  England  did  not  consider  tne  scheme  as 
sufficiently  guaranteed,  but  wanted  something 
more  which  the  other  Powers  would  not  back 
her  in  asking  or  obtaining.  In  fact,  directly 
England  wished  to  insist  upon  an  immediate 
and  categorical  answer  from  the  sultan.  Prince 
Lobanott  wired  from  Saint  Petersburg  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  that  'in  no  case  would 
Ruilia  cooperate  in  coercive  measures,  nor, 
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indeed,  would  she  coitsent  to  the  establishment 
of  a  privileged  Armenian  province  or  provinces* 
(which  England  was  pressing  for)  'to  serve  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  possible  future  Armenian  king- 
dom." After  months  of  fruitless  discussion  the 
sultan  again  emerged  triumphantly  from  the 
contest  by  substituting  another  scheme  of  his 
own  —  which  never  materiahzed. 

Having  thus  entirely  defeated  the  fictitiously 
united  Powers,  the  sultan  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Young  Turkey  party,  a  group  or  relic 
of  the  Midhat  faction  which  aimed  at  the  re- 
generation of  the  empire  by  utilizing  the  best 
Moslem  elements  without  interference  or  con- 
trol from  Europe.  Its  first  article  was  minis- 
terial responsibility,  as  opposed  to  palace  au- 
tocracy, with  ultimate  ideas  of  representative 
chambers  for  legislation  which  should  put  an 
end  to  the  worst  abuses  and  raise  the  country 
from  the  slough  of  corruption  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  In  short,  the  Young  Turks'  object  was 
to  curb  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the 
sultan  and  give  to  every  Turk  and  Christian 
some  sort  of  legal  status,  though  it  was 
scarcely  likely,  having  got  rid  of  Mitlhat  Pasha 
and  all  his  associates  by  means  of  trumped-up 
charges  and  judicial  murders,  that  Abdul 
Hamid  would  permit  the  seed  sown  by  them 
to  ripen  and  bear  fruit.  The  chief  source*  of 
danger  were  the  Softas  and  the  students  in 
the  naval  and  military  academies.  Accordingly, 
these  were  mercilessly  pursued  with  torture, 
drowning,  beating  and  exile.  As  he  had  cowed 
the  Armenians,  so  the  sultan  resolved  to  break 
the  spirits  of  the  Young  Turks.  Unlike  the 
Armenians,  they  had  not  the  passive  sympathy 
of  foreigners  behind  them,  and  they  lacked 
the  necessary  finances.  Not  that  cash  was 
wanting  among  the  people,  but  any  man  who 
ventured  to  subscribe  was  sure  to  be  denounced 
and  spirited  away. 

At  the  beginning  of  1897  the  sultan  was 
probably  stronger  than  ever  before,  despite  the 
furious  assaults  made  upon  him  by  ostensibly 
united  Europe.  The  Cretans  once  more  brcd^ 
out  into  revolt  Not  only  did  the  Powers 
refuse  to  let  the  sultan  send  more  troops  to 
the  islands,  but  demanded  that  a  large  portion 
of  those  already  there  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  Greeks  then  landed 'an  expeditionary  force 
under  Colonel  Vassos  and  proclaimed  the 
island  annexed  to  Greece,  but  the  Powers 
protested  and  blockaded  Vassos  with  a  mixed 
fleet.  The  sultan  speedily  mobilised  a  large 
army  on  the  Thessalian,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian 
frontiers.  Despite  all  warnings  from  the 
Powers,  the  Greeks  raided  Turkish  territoiy 
and  the  sultan  declared  war  upon  Greece,  with 
the  consent,  be  it  noted,  of  the  Powers  them- 
selves. In  a  few  weeks  Greece  was  beaten  to 
her  knees,  and  now  the  Concert  headed  by 
Russia  intervened,  deprived  the  Turks  of  the 
spoils  of  victory,  ordered  them  to  evacuate 
conquered  Greek  territory  and  created  the 
island  an  autonomous  state  under  the  high 
commissi  one  rah  ip  of  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
an  arrangement  which  lasted  till  1906.  By  the 
Balkan  wars  of  1912-13  Crete  was  finally 
annexed  to  Greece. 

The  outstanding  events  of  Turkish  history 
during  the  first  15  years  of  the  20th  century 
were  the  perennial  Macedonian  feuds,  an 
irregular    civil    war    between    Serbians    and 
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Albanians  on  one  band  and  Greek;  '  and 
Bulgars  on  ihe  other,  both  being  freely  assisted 
by  guerrilla  bands  from  beyond  the  frontier. 
Bulgarian  villages  were  attacked  and  their 
inhabitants  assaulted  or  murdered  by  Greeks, 
while  sanguinary  conflicts  occurred  between 
Turkish  troops  and  Butgarian  bands.  The 
international  gendarmerie  established  by  the 
Powers  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  insurgents, 
and  its  operations  were  impeded  by  the  in- 
efficiency and  corruption  of  the  judiciary.  A 
revolt  in  Yemen  and  the  lack  of  funds  pre- 
vented the  sultan  from  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  besetting  him  on  all  sides.  In  1907 
the  Porte,  still  suierain  over  Bulgaria,  made 
remonstrance  to  the  latter  as  to  the  persecution 
of  the  Greeks.  All  the  Balkan  states  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  war;  European  intervention 
was  powerless ;  massacre  and  outrage  continued. . 
The  Turkish  revolution,  en^neered  by  the 
Young  Turks,  broke  out  in  190a  Almost 
blood^ss  in  execution,  it  led  to  the  revival  of 
the  dormant  Constitution  and  the  prorogued 
Parliament  of  1878,  Abdul  Hamid  accepted 
the  inevitable  and  transformed  himself  into  an 
ardent  reformer  and  a  pattern  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  the  best  Western  models.  He  sud- 
denly became  almost  the  most  popular  person  in 
the  empire.  On  5  Oct.  1908  Prince  Ferdinand 
proclaimed  himself  tsar  of  Bulgaria  and  de- 
clared his  absolute  independence  of  Turkey; 
Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Abdul  Hamid  was  dethroned  in  1907  and  ban- 
ished to  Salonica;  he  died  on  10  Feb.  1918. 
His  brother,  Mcriiammed  V,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  and  soon  became  a  helpless  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Young  Turk  leaders,  Enver 
Bey  and  Talaat  Pasha.  Italy  declared  war  on 
Turkey  in  1911  and  took  Tripoli.  Before  that  war 
was  ended  the  Balkan  League  declared  war  on 
Turkey  in  1912,  which  was  followed  by  another 
war  among  the  members  of  die  league  in  1913, 
the  results  of  which  were  destined  to  have  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  great  European 
War  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year. 
All  the  events  here  touched  upon  will  be  found 
fully  described  under  the  different  headings 
given  in  the  iisl  of  cross-references  below, 
Separate  articles  are  also  devoted  to  all  the 
prominent  characters  concerned.  See  AsDtJL 
Hamid  II;  Armenia;  Balkan  LuGim;  Bal- 
kan Wars;  Canning,  Stsatford;  Con'Stanti- 
NOFLC;  Criuean  Was;  Eastebn  Question; 
Hejaz  ;  Mesopotamia  ;  Palestine  ;  Rusao- 
ToRKiSH  War;  Syria;  Turco-Italian  War; 
Turkish  Language;  Turkish  Literature. 
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TURKEY,  or  THE  OTTOMAN  EM- 
PIRE, Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United 
States  with.  The  opening  of  American  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Turkey,  although  delayed 
for  nearly  a  half  century  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  American  independence,  was  con- 
templated soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
early  treaties  with  the  Barbary  states.  In 
179%  following  the  formation  of  a  European 
coalition  (of  Russia.  Austria,  Enclani^  Turkey 
and  Naples)  against  France,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister at  London  suggested  to  Rufus  King  (the 
American  Minister  at  London)  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  would  be  inclined  not  only  to 
form  a  commercial  treaty  but  also  to  use  its 
influence  in  aiding  the  negotiation  of  such  a 
treaty  with  Turkey.  Mr.  King  while  recog- 
nizing the  advantage  of  such  a  treaty  with 
Russia  also  discreetly  admitted  that  extension 
and  establishment  of  the  American  trade  in  the 
Levant  would  undoubtedly  be  an  object  of 
importonce.  On  11  Feb.  1799,  William  Smith, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Portugal,  was  com- 
missioned Envoy  Ejitraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Turkey,  but  did  not  go. 

■The  first  American  vessel  which  raised  the 
American  flag  in  the  Bosphorus  was  the  Ameri- 
can frigate  George  Washington,  which  was 
seized  m  1800  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and 
forced  to  carry  an  Algerian  ambassador  to 
ConsUntinople.      For     30     years     thereafter. 


American  commerce  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean was  conducted  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  Levant   Company. 

In  January  1815,  the  Russian  government  in 
a  note  to  Lcvett  Harris,  chat^f  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg, offered  to  obtain  through  its  Minister  at 
Constantinople  the  good  offices  of  the  sultan 
in  securing  for  the  American  government  fa- 
vorable   arrangements   with   Algiers. 

The  first  attempt  to  arrange  commercial  re- 
lations with  Turkey  on  a  treaty  basis  was  made 
in  1817,  and  thereafter  followed  by  various 
other  unsuccessful  attempts. 

Finally  in  September  1829  President  Jack- 
son appointed  for  that  purpose  a  commission 
composed  of  Commodore  Biddle,  David  Offley 
(the  American  consul  at  Smyrna)  and 
Charles  Rhind  of  Pennsylvania.  Rhind,  who 
preceded  the  others  to  Constantinople,  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  conceding  trading  privileges  of 
the  most  favored  nations  and  containing  a  sepa- 
rate secret  article  which  allowed  Turkey  to 
purchase  timber  and  to  build  ships  in  the 
United  States.  This  Treaty  of  1830  signed  by 
the  three  commissioners,  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  only  after  rejection  of  the  separate 
article.  It  was  proclaimed  4  Feb.  1832.  In 
exchange  of  ratification,  which  occurred  at 
Constantinople,  the  American  government  was 
represented  by  David  Porter  of  Maryland,  who 
was  commissioned  charg^  d'affaires  on  15  April 
1831  and  later  as  Minister  Resident  on  3  March 
1839.  The  first  Turkish  diplomatic  representa- 
tive in  the  United  States  was  Blacque  Bey  who 
presented  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordi' 
nary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  23  Aug. 
1867. 

In  186S  a  question  arose  in  regard  to  the 
contents  or  stipulations  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  Treaty  of  1830  which  was  found  lo  differ 
from  the  translation  ratified  by  the  American 
Senate.  The  American  government  complained 
that  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  two  Ameri- 
cans was  contrary  to  Article  4  of  the  Senate 
version  which  provided  for  trial  by  die  Ameri- 
can Minister  or  consul  in  such  cases;  but  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  replied  that  the  treaty 
clause  quoted  was  not  in  the  original  Turkish 
document  and,  therefore,  was  not  correct. 

Meantime,  in  February  1862,  the  two  gov- 
ernments negotiated  a  new  commercial  treaty 
which  changed  minor  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1830  but  contained  no  provision  in  regard  to 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  This  treaty  al- 
though valid  for  28  years  was  terminable  by  a 
notice  of  one  year  before  the  expiration  of 
either  14  or  21  years.  In  1874  and  again 
in  March  1883  the  government  of  Turkey 
gave  advance  notice,  unaccepted  by  the 
United  States,  but  neglected  to  submit  the  re- 

Suired  notice  at  the  proper  time.  It  insisted 
■at  the  notice  of  March  1883  was  given  prop- 
erly and,  therefore,  that  the  treaty  was  abro- 
gated after  S  June  1884.  Soon  thereafter,  how- 
ever, it  invited  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 
A  third  treaty  with  Turkey,  an  extradition 
treaty,  was  negotiated  in  1874  and  proclaimed 
26  May  1875. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1830  the  United  States 
obtained  recognition  of  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens to  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
and  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  which  the  Sultan 
until  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century  had 
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guarded  from  foreign  vessels  as  jealously  as 
he  protected  his  own  haiem  from  outsiders. 
This  right  for  merchant  vessels  had  been 
granted  lo  Russia  in  1774.  to  Austria  in  1784, 
to  Great  Britain  in  1799,  lo  France  in  1802  and 
to  Prussia  in  1806  and  was  finally  granted  to  all 
nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  18S6  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1871.  The 
American  government,  having  never  adhered 
to  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  I^ndon,  claimed  the 
right  to  send  into  the  Black  Sea  ships  of  war 
which  were  prohibited  to  other  foreign  powers 
by  the  treaties,  but  while  reserving  all  ques- 
tion of  right  it  entered  the  Dardanelles  in  such 
case  only  after  asking  permission  of  the  Porte. 
Under  the  Treaty  of  1830,  which  was  the 
basis  of  all  American  rights  in  Turkey,  the 
American  government  continued  to  claim  the 
Ijrivileges  of  extraterritoriality.  This  conten- 
tion, based  upon  an  admitted  mistranslation  of 
the  treaty,  was  opposed  by  the  sultan's  govern- 
ment; but  American  consuls  have  continued 
to  exercise  extraterritorial  privileges  in  Tur- 
key and  in  Turkish  dependencies  and  in  1900, 
after  the  privilege  for  which  America  contended 
had  been  granted  to  other  nations,  the  Ameri- 
can insistence  of  right  was  placed  on  the  most 
favored  nation  clause.  In  1914  Turkey  abro- 
gated the  privilege  in  the  case  of  all  nations. 


The  question  of  naturalization  long  re- 
mained a  prominent  source  of  friction.  The 
Turkish  government  refused  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  its  subjects  who  were  ntturalized  in 
the  United  States  after  1869,  and  frequently  ex- 
pelled them  when  discovered  on  Turkish  terri- 
tory. A  naturalization  treaty  negotiated  in 
1874  to  settle  (he  controversy  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  after  amendment,  but,  because  of 
v:irious  declarations  attending  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  was  never  proclaimed  or  put  into 
effect.    Later  efforts  to  induce  the  government 


successful.  Finally,  in  1889,  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment seemed  willing  to  accept  it,  but  fol- 
lowing the  reapproval  of  the  Senate  with  a 
proviso  against  retroactive  effects,  it  resorted  lo 
tergiversations  and  thereby  prevented  ratifica- 

The  importance  of  an  understanding  to  re- 
lieve disagreeable  situations  resulting  from 
Turkish  policy  was  emi>hasized  in  recent  years 
by  the  increased  immigration  of  Armenians 
and-Syrians  to  the  United  States  and  was  re- 
flected in  the  recognition  of  larger  importance 
of  American  diplomatic  representation  at  Con- 
stantinople illustrated  in  the  service  of  Oscar 
Straus  whose  triple  embassy  covered  the  years 
1887-89,  1898-1901  and  P909-I0, 

Although  Americans  always  openly  sym- 
pathized with  Christian  nationalities  subject  to 
Turkey,  the  American  government  until  re- 
cently hesitated  to  participate  with  the 
European  concert  of  powers  which  so  often 
intervened  or  remonstrated  against  conditions 
within  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  1894,  following 
American  Senate  resolutions  against  reported 
"atrocities"  by  Turkish  officials.  President 
Cleveland,  who  had  declined  the  invitation  of 


Turkey  to  investigate  conditions,  decided  that 
American  action  would  prove  inconvenient  be- 
cause of  the  European  concert  under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Later,  the  possibility  of 
American  intervention  was  indicated  in  the  in- 
creased American  indignation  resulting  from 
the  Armenian  massacres,  and  probably  was  pre- 
vented only  by  the  influence  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions in  causing  the  American  government  to 
avoid  any  action  by  which  it  might  become  in- 
volved in  (he  mazes  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
More  recently,  American  diplomacy  became 
more  active  at  Constantinople.  This  activity 
encouraged  the  proposal,  at  the  close  of  the 
World  War,  that  the  American  government 
assume  a  new  responsibility  by  accepting  the 
mandatory  of  Armenia,  or  in  the  execution  of 
an  international  guarantee  of  the  free  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles. 

The  larger  number  of  American  diplomatic 
disputes  with  Turkey  originated  in  questions 
concerning  the  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions established  in  the  Turkish  Etnpire  by 
American  missionaries  who  insisted  upon 
privileges  under  provisions  of  a  scries  of  old 
capitulations  c^  sultans  granting  substantial 
self-government  to  foreign  cammunities  in  Tur- 
key. Although  these  capitulation  rights  were 
conceded  by  the  government  at  Constantinople, 
their  enforcement  resulted  in  difHcuJties.  In 
1903  the  government  of  Turkey  recognized  the 
justice  of  American  demand  for  official  legal- 
ization of  American  educational  institutions  in 
Turkey,  based  upon  a  similar  privilege  granted 
to  France  in  1901,  but  it  failed  to  issue  the 
necessary  decrees  until  1907,  when  the  privileges 
were  finally  granted  in  return  for  certain  com- 
mercial concessions.  It  failed,  however,  lo 
acknowledge  by  treaty  the  American  claims  to 
indemnity  for  injury  to  missions  or  other 
American  property  in  periods  of  internal  dUs- 

In  1906,  after  considerable  opposition,  the 
Sublime  Porte  finally  conceded  the  demand  of 
the  American  government  to  be  permitted  lo 
raise  the  rank  of  its  diplomatic  representative 
from  minister  to  ambassador,  who  thereby 
obtained  the  right  of  personal  interview  with 
the  sultan  to  discuss  official  matters.  This 
arrangement,  first  unsuccessfully  proposed  to 
Turkey  by  President  McKinlcy,  was  especially 
necessary  to  remedy  unsatisfactory  relations  as 
conducted  through  the  irresponsible  Turkish 
Secretary  of   Foreign  Affairs. 

Another  subject  of  discussion  Resulted  from 
increase  of  American  commercial  interests.  In 
1907  the  American  government  successfully  de- 
manded an  equal  right  with  European  powers 
to  approve  or  disapprove  proposed  increases  in 
Turkish  tariffs.  Recently  American  capital  has 
been  attracted  by  new  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment in  Turkish  territory. 

In  conflicts  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
states  and  in  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and 
Italy  in  Tripoli  culminating  in  1913  in  the  al- 
most complete  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire in  Europe,  the  United  Stales  had  "only 
a  remote  and  detached  interest,*  but  in  the  later 
world  conflict  in  which  Turkey  was  an  ally  of 
Germany  and  Austria  the  American  govern- 
ment recognized  a  duty  which  compelled  it  to 
participate  actively  in  war  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  in  the  subsequent  peace  nega- 
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TURKEY,  or  THE  OTTOMAN  EM- 
PIRE. AND  THE  WORLD  WAR.  The 
Turki^  En^pire  was  from  the  very  start 
an  anomaly.  When  at  the  zenith  of  its  power 
and  expansion  it  embraced,  like  the  Roman 
Empire  of  old,  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  three 
continents,  Asia,  Europe  and  AfriciSL.  But  at 
no  time  was  it  consolidated.  Alwa^^s  it  was  a 
mere  congeries  of  territories  differing  greatly 
one  from  the  other  in  civilization,  race,  speech 
and  religious  faith.  It  was  built  on  rude  con- 
quest, and  was  solely  maintained  by  terror  and 
arms.  The  dominant  race  in  it,  ihe  Ottoman 
Turks,  was  always  the  minority  and  always,  too, 
intellectually  below  par  in  comparison  with  the 
subjected  majority.  After  1540  the  process  of 
slow  decay  and  disintegration  set  in.  Under  a 
few  able  rulers  Turkey  rallied  somewhat,  and 
in  1683,  when  Mustafa  Pasha  went  with  an 
army  of  half  a  million  to  lay  siege  to  Vienna, 
the  abnormal  Asiatic  power  for  the  last  time  in 
history  —  like  an  expiring  candle,  flickering  or 
flashing  —  practically  closed  its  meteoric  career. 
Since  then  it  has,  more  or  less  justly,  earned 
her  nickname  of  the  "Sick  Man."  According 
to  whether  the  medicine  administered  by  his 
keepers  agreed  or  disagreed  with  him,  Turkey's 
plight  has  for  over  200  years  past  called 
urgently  now  for  a  cure  or  anon  for  a  sleeping 
potion.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Turkish  his- 
tory the  relations  of  Turkey  with  the  two 
western  European  powers,  England  and  France, 
have  been  quite  or  almost  friendly.  Turkey 
was  even  a  number  of  times  the  ally  of  one  or 
both  of  them.  Louis  XIV  of  France  through- 
out his  long  and  troubled  reign  was  in  alliance 
with  Turkey  against  the  Hapsburgs.  During 
the  Napoleonic  era  England  was  Turkey's  silent 
or  outright  supporter.  In  fact,  England's 
political  and  economic  interests  were  seldom 
running  counter  to  those  of  Turkey.  Her  aim 
was  all  the  while  to  maintain  a  feeble  Turkey, 
but  an  intact  one,  especially  since  British  India 
loomed  up  as  important  and  as  easy  access  to 
those  rich  possessions  had  to  be  kept  open. 
France,  it  is  true,  had  special  interests  in  Syria, 
but  these  needed  not  necessarily  lo  conflict  with 
Turkish  or  French  policies.  During  the 
Crimean  War  both  Prance  and  England  stood 
on  the  aide  of  Turkey  against  Russia.  Quite 
late,  only  since  the  period  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Russia  collided  with  Turkey,  but  since  then  a 
score  of  wars  were  fought  in  which  Turks  and 
Russians  faced  each  other  with  hostile  intent. 
And  for  the .  space  of  SO  years  one  of  the 
favorite  Russian  ambitions  has  been  the 
destruction  of  Turkey  and  the  acquisition  of 
Constantinople.  Ag  for  the  Central  Powers, 
Austria- Hungary  and  Germany,  the  former 
waged  more  frequentls^  war  with  Turkey,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Christian  Constantinople  in 


1453,  than  any  other  country.  Twice  Vienna 
was  besieged  by  the  Moslem  Turks  and  their 
hosts,  in  1529  and  1683.  For  150  years  nearly 
the  who!?  of  Hungary  was  under  Turkish 
dominion.  Transylvania  was  Turkish  for  even 
a  longer  space  of  lime.  During  the  16th,  17th 
and  I8tfa  centuries  Austria  was  almost  inces- 
santly at  feud  with  Turkey.  For  a  long  lime 
Austria  constituted  itself  the  champion  of  the 
Christian  populations  ou  the  Turkish  Balkan, 
until  deprived  of  that  role  by  Russia.  With 
Germany  political  relations  of  more  than  tem- 
porary importance  were  of  much  more  recent 
date.  With  Prussia,  as  the  more  bellicose  por- 
tion of  Germany,  Turkey  entered  only  into  re- 
lations since  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  and  these 
relations  were  consistently  amicable  ones.  But 
Turkey  held  rather  aloof  from  Prussia  and 
from  the  latter' s  creation,  the  new  German 
Empire,  even  as  late  as  the  accession  of  its 
last  ruler,  William  II,  in  1888.  Since  then, 
however,  there  was  a  decided  change.  The 
Kaiser  took  infinite  pains  to  strengthen  the 
pohttcal  and  economic  ties  with  Turkey.  The 
Turkish  army  was  reorganized  by  Prussian  otfi- 
cers  and  put  on  a  Prussian  footing,  the  most 
effective  work  in  turning  the  hitherto  but  loosely 
coherent  and  badly  disciplined  Turkish  hosts 
into  a  formidable  lighting  machine  being  per- 
formed, at  the  behest  of  William  II  by  Gen. 
Baron  von  der  Goltz,  although  from  Moltke  on 
a  number  ot  other  eHicient  Prussian  drill 
masters  had  devoted  many  years  to  the  pre- 
liminary task.  Other  material  bonds,  as  well 
as  intellectual  ones,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. William  II  let  no  opportunity  escape  to 
assure  Turkey  of  potential  German  support 
During  his  trip  to  Palestine  he  grandiosely  prt>- 
claimed  himself  the  admirer  and,  in  a  manner, 
the  powerful  protector  of  not  alone  .Turkey, 
but  of  the  entire  Moslem  world.  The  national 
policy  of  Germany,  as  managed  from  Berlin, 
embraced  a  quasi-protectorate  over  decadent 
Turkey,  with  its  threatening  tentacles  turned 
more   especially    toward     Bntain     and    British 


.._  during  the  long  reign 

of  Abdul  Hamid,  financial  and  economic 
schemes  began  to  multiply,  all  directed  from 
the  Foreign  Office  in  the  German  capital.  These 
latter  culminated  in  the  planning  and  partial 
construction  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Railroad,  a 
line  which  was  chiefly  meant  to  serve  Turkish 
strategical  schemes  in  a  future  war  wherein 
Russia,  England  and  France  should  be  in- 
volved, but  which  also  was  to  connect  by  the 
briefest  route  Berlin  with  the  Turkish  part  of 
the  Orient,  and  to  bring  more  especially 
Mesopotamia  within  the  sphere  of  German  in- 
fluence and  thus  not  only  checkmate  the  British 
but  to  threaten  permanently  the  approaches  to 
British  India.  Anatolia  to  the  northward,  that 
is,  the  heart  and  source  of  purely  Turkish 
power,  was  to  be  brought  near  the  south  on  the 
Euphrates  line.  The  complete  economic  con- 
quest of  Turkey,  at  the  instance  and  with  the 
earnest  collaboration  of  the  imperial  staff  at 
Berlin,  was  elaborately  planned  and  had  already 
in  good  part  been  accomplished  when  the 
World  Warhroke  out  in  1914.  The  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  Turkish  masses  did  not  fall  in 
with  these  projects,  not  even  while  during  191S 
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and  1918  the  fate  of  Turkey  trembled  in  tbe 
balance.  But  Enver  Bey,  the  all-powerful  War 
Minister,  and  Talaat  Bey,  the  equally  omnipo-  ■ 
oteni  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  Turkey,  who 
completely  terrorized  the  feeble  and -sickly  sul- 
tan, Mohammed  'Rashid,  were  apt  pupils  of 
German  statecraft,  and  until  the  complete  col- 
lapse of  Turkey  came  these  two  and  their  fol- 
lowing had  it  all  their  own  way. 

The  causes  that  induced  Turkey  late  in  1914 
to  enter  the  World  War  on  the  side  ol  Germany 
now  lie  clear  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  and  lie 
enwrapped  in  the  comii^  of  (he  so-called 
Young  Turk  party  to  power.  When  in  1908  the 
absolutism  of  Abdul  Hamid  came  to  an  end 
and  the  wholly  unexpected  and  bloodless  revolu- 
tion that  deposed  him  and  in  a  sense  modernized 
Turkey  and  its  government  so  successfully 
brought  the  Young  Turks  with  their  Parisian 
ideas  of  liberhr  and  progress  on  the  stage,  the 
entire  West  almost  expected  nothing  less  than 
a  complete  rejuvenation  and  liberaliiation  ot 
Turkey,  and  for  a  short  time  there  were  ap- 
parent signs  of  that.  During  this  short  transi- 
tion period  German  national  statecraft,  which 
had  strongly  supported  the  personal  r^me  of 
■■" "    """' '--    Abdul    Hamid,    was   under   an 


out  as  sp<rfcesnien  of  Western  liberalism  they 
turned  into  more  ruthless  advocates  of  force  in 
the  service  of  their  ideals  than  had  been  Abdul 
Hamid  himself.  Instead  of  lostering  a  rational 
program  of  internal  reform  diey  became 
Nationalists,  Panislamists,  finally  Panturanians. 
That  is  to  say,  their  aims  became  the  following: 
enforcement  of  a  policy  recognizing  only  the 
Ottomans  as  instruments  and  worthy  servants 
of  the  state,  and  the  rooting  out  by  every 
means,  pf  alien,  that  is,  non-Turkish  and  non- 
Moslem  elements  within  the  Turkish  Empire, 
such  as  Armenians,  Syrians,  Nestorians,  Arabs; 
the   spreading  by   persuasion   or   force   of   the 


gathering  into  one  fold,  into  one  great  state 
of  the  future,  of  ike  whole  Turanian  race.  As 
early  as  October  1911,  the  Young  Turk  Con- 
p-ess  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  Panislam- 
ism  throughout  Turkey  and  of  suppression  of 
every  other  type  of  religious  practice  and 
faith.  "Sooner  or  later,*  the  resolution  ran, 
■the  complete  Ottomanitation  of  all  Turkish 
subjects  must  be  effected,'  Djelal  Noury  Bey 
one  of  the  chief  mouthpieces  of  Turkish  ftm 
supremacy^  in  a  late  work  advocated  strongly 
the  'Turkification'  of  Mesopotamia,  of  Hedjaz 
and  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  and  the  Arabs  were 
bluntly  lold  thai  there  'were  neither  Arabs  nor 
an  Arab  fatherland*  Ahmed  Shereef  Bey, 
another  Young  Turk  leader,  wrote  in  a  similar 
sense  in  the  great  organ  of  the  party,  the 
Tanin.  This  sort  of  propaganda,  inflaming  offi- 
cial Turkey  against  its  own  subjects,  was  spread 
for  years  after  the  Young  Turks  had  achieved 
their  easy  victory  in  1908,  in  all  the  provinces 
of  Turkey,  and  it  was  this  which  made  the 
deportations  and  wholesale  massacres  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  and  of  the  Armenians  in 
particular,  of  all  the  non- Moslem  or  non- 
Turkish  subjects  there  so  cruel  and  ruthless. 
Coupled  with  this  was  an  all-embracing  Turan- 


ianism.  Ahmed  Shereef  Bey  wrote:  "If  all  the 
Turks  in  the  world  were  welded  into  one  large 
community  a  strong  nation  would  be  formed 
worthy  to  take  an  important  place  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth.*  It  was  this  under- 
Ijring  dogma  which  inspired  the  Turkish  armies 
in  Asia  during  the  brief  period  of  the  World 
War  when  they  were  triumphant  in  the  Cau- 
causus  and  in  West  Persia  to  invade  the  latter 
and  attempt  to  annex  those  districts  where  peo- 
ple of  Turanian  stock  were  predominant  The 
great  Russian  victory  of  Sarikamysh_,  1917, 
squelched  these  dreams  in  blood.  Tekin  Alp, 
anodier  equally  influential  Young  Turki^ 
leader,  had  this  to  say :  *If  the  Russian 
despotism  is,  as  we  hope,  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  brave  German,  Austrian  and  Turk- 
ish armies,  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  Turks 
will  receive  their  independence.  With 
the  10,000,000  Ottoman  Turks  this  will 
form  a  nation  of  50,000,000,  advancing  toward 
a  great  civihzation  which  may  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  Germany  in  that  it  will  have 
the  strength  and  energy  to  rise  ever  higher. 
In  some  ways  it  will  be  even  superior  to  the 
d^eneraie  French  and  English  civilizations.' 
To  doctrines  such  as  the  above,  namely,  teach- 
inp  salvation  for  the  decrepit  Ottoman  people 
through  the  help  of  Panislamism  and  Panturan- 
ianism,  had  been  changed  the  Liberalism,  the 
■brotherhood  of  man*  ideas  that  first  inspired 
the  Young  Turkish  movement  that  triumphed 
so  easily  in  1908. 

When,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  Turkey  was 
urged  by  both  sets  of  belligerents  to  join 
them,  the  soil  was  well  prepared  for  her  entry 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Germany.  For  the 
dominant  currents  of  opinion  ran  strictly  coun- 
ter both  to  British,  Russian  and  French  inter- 
ests and  aims.  Britain  was  threatened  in  her 
Indian  rule  by  the  dogma  of  Panislamism  — 
it  might  mean  the  revolt  or  .weaning  away  of 
her  60,000,000  Mohammedan  subjects  if  the 
Central  Powers  and  Turkey  should  prove  vic- 
torious; she -had,  besides,  always  advocated  the 
equal  rights  of  the  non- Turkish  populations  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  applied  with  still 
greater  force  to  Russia,  and  French  aspirations 
m  Syria  would  also  be  frustrated  if  Panislam- 
ism should  prevail.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
such  considerations  were  apparent  in  the  case 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  Again,  the  Turkish 
army  was  Germ  an- trained  and  partially  so  offi- 
cered. This  was  one  of  the  deciding  factors 
that  led  to  Turkey's  siding  with  Germany  in  the 
tremendous  struggle,  that  and  the  belief  that 
militarily  Germany  was  invincible.  There  were 
minor  reasons  as  well  tending  in  the  same  di- 
rections. For  economic  reasons  England, 
France  and  Russia  bad  never  consented  to 
Turkey's  raising  her  rates  of  import  or  export 
duties.  Yet  these  were,  from  the  Turkish  point 
of  view,  wholly  inadequate  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  Turkey's  poor  finances.  The  Turli 
also  strongly  desired  the  coniplete  abolition  of 
consular  jurisdiction,  within  Turkish  territory, 
abuses  of  which  they  seriously  complained  of. 
Much  Turkish  pride  had  been  roused  on  the 
latter  point.  Turkey  likewise  found  much  fault 
with  the  state  of  economic  financial  and  poUti- 
cal  tutelage  in  which,  as  she  averred,  the  three 
powers    spoken   of    kept   her.    Th^   wished, 
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therefore,  to  ndliie  the  World  War  for  casting 
off  this  ']roke,*  as  it  seemed  to  them.  These 
considerations,  all  of  them  strong  and  like- 
wise all  of  them  coinciding  so  entirely  with  the 
things  striven  for  by  the  ruhng  clique,  coterie, 
or  whatever  one  may  term  it —  for  just  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  Enver,  Tataat,  Niazi  and  Sbevket, 
held  Turkey's  destiny  in  the  hollow  of  their 


Balms   during   the  years   that   Turkey    fought 
Russia  and  the  Western  Powers, —  vanquished 

any   misgivings    which    Turkey,    especially   the 


..ined  the  voice  and  benumbed  the  conscience 
of  the  Turkish  government  and  oflidal  circles 
in  regard  to  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  atroci- 
ties later  on.  Classic  witnesses  for  this  are 
two  credible  and  highly  respectable  Germans 
who  saw  all  and  spoke  out  One  of  them  was 
Dr.  Martin.  Kiepage,  of  the  German  Technical 
School  at  Alepiio,  who  resigned  his  charge 
because  the  war  crippled  the  school  and  who 
addressed  a  strong  letter  of  protest  to  tlie 
Reichstag  in  respect  of  these  cruel  outrages 
against  Ottoman  Christians.  Incidentally  he 
passes  judgment  on  the  'civilizatory  mission* 
of  the  Turks,  saying :  "Of  all  our  pupils  in 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Turkey  the  pure 
Turks  are  the  most  unwilling  and  the  least 
talented.  From  my  personal  experience  I  can 
only  prophesy  that  the  Turks  proper  will 
never  achieve  anything  in  trade,  industry  or 
science.'  Another  iust  as  competent  witness  is 
Dr.  Karl  Wiedenfeld,  professor  of  political 
sciences  at  Halle. 
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TURKKY-BUZZARD,  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  American  vul- 
tures (Catkarlidis) ,  its  range  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
South  American  continent.  It  is  about  two 
and  one-half  feet  long,  its  wings  may  extend 
six  feet  and  it  wei^s  about  six  pounds.  The 
plumage  is  blackish  brown,  the  naked  head  is 
red  and  the  bill  white;  the  scientific  name  is 
Cathartes  awa.  From  about  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  northward  the  turkey- buzzard  is 
migratory  and  visits  New  England  only  rarely, 
but  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  range  it  is 
chiefly  resident.  Like  other  vultures  its  princi- 
pal food  is  carrion,  but  insects  and  small  living 
mammals,  reptiles  and  the  j;oung  and  eggs  of 
l»rd«  ar«  also  cVen.    Especially  in  the  South, 


where  it  consorts  with  the  black  vulture,  this 
species  performs  a  most  valuable  service  as  a 
scavenger.  To  a  considerable  extent  grega- 
rious the  common  attraction  is  generally  the 
presence  of  some  carcass.  Nolwilhstanding  the 
ffenerally  repulsive  habits  of  the  turkey- buzzard 
Its  powers  of  flight  must  claim  admiration ; 
seemingly  for  hours  at  a  time  it  soars  in  widen- 
ing circles,  often  at  a  great  height,  and  scans 
the  earth  in  quest  of  a  meal.  The  actions  of 
any  one  bird  when  food  is  discovered  attract 
others,  and  these  again  others,  until  many  have 
gathered  to  the  feasi,  often  from  great  dis- 
tances. In  this  manner  all  of  the  buzzards  over 
a  large  area  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  and 
any  decomposing  carcass  is  certain  to  be  discov- 
ered and  removed.  Turkey-buzzards  nest  in 
pairs  or  in  small  communities,  building  their 
rude  nests  on  the  ground  often  by  the  side  of  a 
fallen  log,  or  an  old  rotting  tree  stub  or  in  a 
cave  among  rocks  and  always  in  out-of-the-way 
places  in  thick  woods.  The  eggs  are  one  or 
two  in  number,  nearly;  three  inches  long  and 
dirty  white  spotted  with  various  browns  and 
lavender.  The  nestling  birds  are  thicldy  cov- 
ered with  white  down.  The  rookeries  are  often 
very  foul.     See  Vulture. 

TURKEY-CORN.     See  Squisrel-cokn. 

TURKEY  ORDERS  AND  DECORA- 
TIONS.   See  Ordebs,  Royai. 

TURKEY-RED,  a  color,  ori^nally  pro- 
duced on  cotton  cloth,  rivaling  the  rich  red  ob- 
tained in  dyeing  wool  and  more  permanent  than 
any  other  red  dye.  It  is  obtained  by  the  use  of 
madder,  in  conjunction  wifli  an  intricate  and 
tedious  method  of  dyeing,  the  three  most  essen- 
tial processes  of  which  are  the  impregnation  of 
the  cloth  with  an  oleaginous  soap,  the  mordant- 
ing with  alumina  and  the  dyeing  with  madder. 
The  theory  of  these  several  processes  is  little 
understood  and  for  that  reason  die  long  and 
repetitioBS  method  has  "never  been  successfully 
shortened.  The  art  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  India  and  from  there  was  introduced 
into  Turkey,  where  Adrianople  was  long  the 
seat  of  the  industry.  From  this  fact  comes  the 
name  Adrianople-red,  by  which  the  color  is 
sometimes  known.  In  the  middle  of  the  18lh 
century  Great  Britain  and  western  Europe  be- 
^n  the  manufacture  of  turkey-red  fabrics  and 
m  portions  of  France,  in  Glasgow  and  in  Lan- 
cashire the  industry  has  assumed  importance. 
Besides  being  used  in  the  solid  color,  turkey-red 
cloths  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
■prints,'  the  red  being  bleached  from  the  de- 
sign wherever  it  is  desired  to  leave  white  or 
impose  another  color. 

TURKKY-STONE,  or  TURKEY  OIL- 
STONE, a  vco-  fine-grained  silicious  rock, 
hi^ly  prized  as  a  honestone.  It  comes  from 
Asia  Minor. 

TURKISH  BATH,  a  popular  form  of  hot 
steam  or  hot  air  bath  in  which  the  bather  after 
being  subjected  for  some  little  time  to  a  con- 
siderable temperature  is  vigorously  rubbed 
down,  and  is  then  conducted  through  a  series 
of  cooling  chambers  till  he  has  regained  his 
normal  temperature.  The  secretions  and  accre- 
tions are  completely  removed  from  the  skin, 
which  is  left  free  to  perform  its  functions, 

TURKISH  LANGUAGE.  It  belongs  to 
the  linguistic  group  koown  as  the  Ural-AItaig 
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or  Finno-Ugrian,  Of  the  idioms  forming  part 
of  this  group  the  Turkish  holds  premier  place 
because  of  tne  great  siie  of  territory  in  which 
it  dominates  and  because  of  its  conformity  of 
type.  In  structural  points  it  excels  within  its 
own  domain.  Properly  speaking,  all  those  dia- 
lects spoken  as  far  east  and  north  as  the  Lena 
River  in  Siberia,  and  all  of  which  are  nearly 
related,  may  be  classed  as  Turkish.  But  general 
usage  confines  the  term  to  the  1an^:uage  of  the 
Ottomans,  or  Turks  proper,  with  its  centre  in 
Anatolia,  Asia  Minor.  The  two  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  viz., 
agglutination  and  vowel  harmony,  are  found 
in  great  strength  in  the  Turkish.  The  first  of 
these,  agglutination,  makes  possible  the  auto- 
matic formation  of  conjugations,  the  root  of 
the  verb  in  all  these  cases  remaining  unaltered 
at  the  head  of  the  word.  Thus,  for  instance, 
sev-mek,  to  love,  becomes  sev-uh-mek,  to  love 
each  other;  sev-ish-dir-mek,  causing  to  love 
each  other;  sev-ish-dir-U-mtk,  causing  to  have 
loved  each  other;  sev-isk-dir-il'me-tnek,  not 
causing  to  have  loved  each  other,  etc.  As  to 
the  purity  of  vowel  harmony,  invariably  no 
'soft  vowel  may  be  employed  in  a  word  the 
Stem  of  which  does  not  contain  it ;  thus, 
pederinit,  your  father,  but  dostunoue,  your 
friend.  Suffixes  are  usually  inserted,  as 
ya^dim,  I  wrote,  yasmadim,  I  did  not  write. 
The  Brammaticai  forms  are  abundant,  logical 
and  enicient.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  ampli- 
tude and  flexibility  of  these  grammatical  forms, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mutations  of  which 
each  Turkish  verb'  is  capable  have  been  com- 
puted to  run  up  to  a  score  of  thousands.  Yet 
withal  the  rules  are  so  simple  and  clear  that 
the  memorizing  of  44  syllables  or  particles  en- 
ables the  student  to  construct  himself  and 
understand  the  whole  series.  Another  unique 
feature  is  that  the  Turkish  grammar  has  but 
one  conjugation  and  no  irregular  verbs  save 
the  few  auxiliaries.  There  is  no  gender  for 
notm,  pronoun  or  adiective,  and  the  latter  is 
not  subject  to  any  change  except  for  compari- 
son. The  Turkish  syntax  is  also  peculiar,  the 
unit  of  expression  being  the  paragraph,  and 
there  being  no  punctuation.  As  a  rule  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dominating  verb  is  put  at  the  be- 
ginning, or  near  the  beginning,  of  the  paragraph, 
and  all  subordinate  clauses  have  their  verb  in 
the  participial  form,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  phrase  being  not  apparent  during  the 
building-up  process  until  the  chief  verb,  some- 
where near  the  end,  makes  the  sense  clear. 

But  while  thus  the  grammatical  structure 
of  Turkish  is  purely  and  consistently  Ural- 
Altaic,  the  stock  of  words  in  it,  notably  that 
used  for  liierary  purposes,  has  been  greatly 
added  to  from  Persian  and  Arabic,  as  well  as 
European  tongues,  while  the  original  number  of 
Turkish  words  has  correspondingly  shrunk.  Its 
alphabet  Turkish  has  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic,  with  five  new  consonants  added  to  the 
original  28  Arabic.  The  adoption  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  which  was  done  for  purely  religious 
reasons,  was  a  grave  mistake  from  the  linguistic 
point  of  view,  as  phonetically  the  Turkish  and 
the  Arabian  differ  very  materially  from  each 
other,  and  some  of  the  Turkish  sounds  cannot 
be  properly  reproduced  in  Arabic  at  all.  One 
of  ihe  five  additions  is,  besides,  purely  Persian, 
and  another  purely  Turkish.     Like  the  Arabs 


and  Persians  (he  Turits  read  from  right  to 
left.  There  is,  however,  a  variety  of  script 
signs  in  use,  such  as  those  only  employed  for 
fermans  (or  official  decrees),  tot  poetry,  for 
letter  writing,  etc.  The  most  interesting  forms 
of  Turkish  writing  are  those  used  on  the  in- 
scriptions found  in  Siberia,  near  the  Yenisei 
River;  these  contain  historical  records,  a  few 
of  them  dating  back  to  the  4lh  and  5lh  centuries 
A.D.  Those  inscriptions  met  widi  north  of  Lake 
Baikal,  in  Mongolia,  are  also  of  great  archjeo- 
logica!  importance,  recounting  as  they  do  the 
deeds  of  Bilga  Kagan,  and  those  of  Kara  Bal- 
gassun,  dating  from  about  800  a.d.,  are  also 
worthy  of  note.  In  all  these  ancient  records 
the  alphabets  used  are  of  Aramaic  derivation, 
some  simple  and  rune-like  in  shape,  others,  of 
more  recent  date,  more  complicated. 
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WOLF  VON  SCHIERBRANB, 

Formfrly  Secretary  to  American  Minister  to 
Teheran,  Persia. 
TURKISH  LITERATURE.  As  Islam  was 

the  gift  of  Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  Turks,  so 
also  has  their  literature  been  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  these  two  countries.  Nay,  the  sober 
truth  is  that  nearly  all  their  higher  education 
dates  from  there,  at  least  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Crimean  War,  but  a  few  generations  ago. 
As  a  consequence,  there  is  relative^  little  of 
originality  in  Turkish  literature.  However,  it 
is  customary  to  subdivide  it  into  three  periods : 
TTie  earliest,  when  Turkish  writers  6rst  arose  in 
central  Asia  and  India,  and  when  they  em- 
ployed for  the  most  part  Persian  as  their 
medium  of  expression,  about  90O-1SOO  a.d.  ;  the 
middle  period,  about  1500-1850  A.r..  when 
Arabic  was  both  their  model  and  inspiration 
in  literature,  save  only  in  poetry;  and  the 
modem  period,  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  when  they  turned  to  the  Western  na- 
tions, preferably  the  French,  for  instruction  and 
guidance.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  in  a 
general  way,  during  the  two  older  periods 
Turkish  literature  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  chief  Oriental  writers  of  those  times,  both 
in  aims  and  style  and  in  subject  matter,  and  that 
being  largely  imiiaiive  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
devoid  of  those  strong  traits  that  are  found  in 
other,  in  purely  national,  literatures.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  best  literature  written  by  Turits 
during  those  900  years  is  necessarily  swallowed 
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up  by,  and  formiiit;  an  integral  part  of,  Persian 
and  Arabic  literature,  as  also  it  is  mostly 
couched  in  those  two  tongues  and  colored  by 
their  idiosyncrasies.  The  last  and  Ehcrtest 
period,  that  of  1850  to  the  present  day,  is  a^ain 
too  strongly  tinctured  with  the  Gallic  spint  lo 
be  taken  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  Turkish 
mind,  although  "realism"  has  been  its  chief 
moito, —  the  realism  of  Zola  usually. 

In  point  of  time  the  earhest  literary  records 
of  Turkish  writing  are  the  well-known  inscrip- 
tions in  central  ana  noriheastern  Asia,  but  these 
have  almost  solely  an  archaeological,  and,  not  a 
■'    rarv,   value.     Of    considerable   meri'    '"    " 


inly  for  its  pristine  Turkish.  The 
author  of  'Baz  Namen'  a  lengthy  poem  de- 
scriptive of,  the  delights  of  falconry,  is  by  one 
of  the  best  of  the  2^200  Turkish  poets  {among 
whom  there  are  but  seven  women)  and  rhymes- 
ters enumerated  in  a  history  of  Turkish  fitera- 
ture  by  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall.  Unfortu- 
nately the  poem  is  anonymous.  Suleiman  (d. 
1403),  author  of  'Mewlid-i-Nebi,'  a  famous  lay 
ce:lebrating  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  and  read 
in  mosques  these  last  500  years  with  powerful 
effect,  first  wrote  in  a  Turkish  approximating 
that  of  to-day.  Shekhi  (about  1440),  author  of 
the  'Khar  Nameh'  (Book  of  Donkeys),  intro- 
ducejl  the  Persian  romantic  epic  with  the  Turks. 
Burhan-ed-Deen,  a  descendant  of  Genghis 
Khan,  who  lost  his  life  in  1398.  an  adventurer 
and  great  warrior,  left  some  poems  in  Turkish, 
although  closelv  modeled  after  the  Persian 
style.  Amud-ea-Dcen,  writing  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Nesimi  and  a  man  strongly  influEnced 
by  Snfeeism,  wrote  early  in  the  iSth  century. 
But  being  a  freethinker  and  heretic,  he  was 
(in  14175  flayed  alive  in  Aleppo.  All  his 
writings  hreathe,  however,  a  joyous  spirit.  Ali 
Sheer,  writing  under  the  name  pf  Nevayi  (d, 
1500),  was  doubtless  a  poet  of  considerabje  pre- 
tensions, who  in  order  to  have  the  necessary 
leisure  for  writing  resigned  early  from  the 
lucrative  office  of  Grand  Vizier  to  Sultan  Hus- 
sein. Kis  writings  show  much  humor  and 
Giwer  of  expression.  Babr,  a  scion  of  Tamer- 
ne,  and  conqueror  of  a  i>art  of  India  (in 
1525)  was  also  quite  a  writer,  but  confined 
himself  to  prosb  His  campaigns  he  has  him- 
self described  in  rather  rude  but  higjily  expres- 
sive Turkish.  Lami  is  probably  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  Osmanian  poets.  His  fame  rests 
chiefly  on  his  four  great  epics.    He  died  in  1531. 


But  while  fluent  and  often  flamboyant,  his 
thoughts  are  nearly  altogether  borrowed  from 
the  Persians,  especially  from  Hafiz.  Baki's 
output  was  voluminous,  but  much  of  it  has  not 
survived.  A  little  more  mental  independence 
may  be  ascribed  to  Faili,  likewise  a  lyrical  poet, 
who  lived  and  flourished  during  the  reign  of 
Soliman  the  Great  and  died  in  1563.  His  fine 
allegorical  poem,  'Gul  u  Biilbiil'  (Rose  and 
Nightingale),  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  is  in  part  quite  modern  in  its 
train  of  thought.  Even  greater  originality  is 
shown  by  Mesehi  (d,  1512f,  whose  love  sonnets 
addressed  to  the  boy  beauties  of  his  town,  both 
in  metre  and  in  diction,  are  elegant  prodnctions. 
Rewami    (d.    1523)    cultivated  as  his  specialty 


dithyrambic  poems  celebrating  the  festivals, 
banquets  and  great  processions  of  his  day, 
Sa'ad-ed-Deen,  perhaps  the  best- known  poet 
of  his  day,  died  m  1599,  when  At^bre  influences 
began  to  permeate  Turkish  literature.  His  life 
was  a  veiy  active  one,  bis  career  beginning  as 
a  great  chieftain  and  ending  as  Sheikh  til  Islam, 
in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  III.  His  great  work 
was  named  'Taj-et-Tevarikh, '  a  laudatory  liis- 


foreign  vocables.  The  greatest  poets  of  the 
17th  century  were  Nefi  (d.  1635)  and  Nabi  (d. 
1712).  The  latter's  ghaaeU  are  among  the  finest 
of  this  distinctly  Oriental  form  of  poetry. 
Nahi's  real  name  was  Yousouf,  and  he  resided 
in  Urfa,  die  recipient  of  a  ntodest  pension  from 
the  sultan.  One  of  his'  longer  poems,  the 
'Kairiyeh,'  has  been  done  into  French,  Kiarai. 
whose  real  name  was  Abu  Bekr,  and  who  diea 
in  1791,  was  a.  successful  imitator  of  the  earlier 
Turkish  poets.  In  historical  works  Turkish 
hterature  is  very  rich.  But  the  common  defect 
of  all  Oriental  historical  writings,  exaggeration 
and  strong  partisanship,  clings  to  them,  of 
course.  Among  them  all  may  be  mentioned 
Katib  Tshelebi  (Hadja  Khalfah),  who  died  in 
1658,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  mass  of  valu- 
able manuscript  writings,  mainly  historical  and 
feographical.  Rashid  (1660-1721),  Naima 
iendi  (1591-1659),  Sami,  Shakir  and  Siibhi 
(all  three  about  1730),  Uzi,  Wassif  (1750-70). 
Enveri,  Dshefdet  (1774-1825),  Assim  (1787- 
1808),  Lutfi  (from  1830  on),  are  some  names 
of  note.  The  works  of  these  writers  are  very 
voluminous,  but  nearly  all,  except  in  details, 
utterly  unreliable.  Some  monographs,  however, 
are  important,  such  as  that  by  Kemal  Pasha 
Sa'adi,  who  as  a  contemporary  and  actor  de- 
scribed the  events  preceding  and  the  campaign 
ending  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Mohacz 
(1526).  Of  geographical  works,  mainly  fanci- 
fully descriptive,  some  have  been  translated  by 
Hammer-Purgstall  into  English  (London  1834). 
Another  chapter  of  Turkish  literature,  as  yet 
very  inadequately  gone  into  and  promising  rich 
treasure,  is  that  comprising  anonymous  collec- 
tions of  popular  tales,  buffooneries,  etc.,  such  as 
the  "History  of  the  Forty  Viziers,*  a  cycle  of 
stories  rich  in  racy  humor  and  wit,  although 
rather  frequently  obscene;  the  'Life  of  Nasr- 
ed-Decn  Hodja,'  a  collection  of  similar  scope, 
said  to  have  emanated  from  some  unknown 
Turk  of  Anatolia;  'Siret-i-Sejjid  Battal,'  a 
sort  of  Don  Quixote;  the  <Shah  Miran,'  a  col- 
lection of  Turkish  fairy  tales,  etc.  Since  the 
Crimean  War  a  movement  set  in,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  literary  in  its  nature  and  best  known 
as  the  Young  Turkish,  There  had  been  before 
that  an  enormous  number  of  Turkish  works 
translated  from  European  languages,  mostly 
French.  After  1850  this  tendency  increased 
greatly.  But  hand  in  hand  with  it  went  a  re- 
birth, or  a  new  adaptation  of  Turkish  to 
modern  thought  Ibrahim  Shinassi  was  its  first 
leader,  and  Mohammed  Emin  its  most  eloquent 
interpreter,  his  poems  being  striking,  rin^ng 
true  and  full  of  power  and  elemental  passion. 
Among  the  band  of  'realists*  and  "purists" 
initiated  by  the  latter  deserve  mention:  Amed 
Vefik  Pasha,  author  of  a  dictionary  (d.  1893)  ; 
Ahmed  Midhat  Efendi,  novels,  essays  (d.  1905)  ; 
Kemal  Pasha  (d.  1878)  ;  Jevdet  Pasha,  the  his- 
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torian,  Zia  Pastia,  the  poet  and  essayist,  Ebui- 
zia  Tewfik,  the  critic  and  writer. 
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TURKISH  SPY,  The.  Giovanni  Paolo 
Marana  (1642-93)  was  a  Genoese  political  refu- 
gee ^f  ted  with  a  keen  mind,  cosmopolitan  politi- 
cal interests  and  a  facile  pen.  Finding  himself 
in  financial  straits,  he  began  in  Paris  in  1684  the 
publication  of  'L'espion  du  Grand  Seigneur 
dans  les  cours  des  princes  chr£tiens.'  a  series 
of  htcle  volumes  of  letters  addressed  by 
*MahmuC  the  Arabian*  to  oflScials  and  friends 
in  Turkey.  This  scheme,  then  novel,  gave 
opportunity  for  relatively  free  comment  on 
Continental  politics  in  the  da/s  of  (Ordinal 
Maiarin  and  the  young  Louis  XIV  and  of 
French  society  and  manners  in  the  hey-day  of 
Versailles.  The  idea  was  keenly  relished. 
Three  other  volumes  had  followed  by  16^ 
afterward  increased  by  other  hands  to  nine  in 
the  edition  of  17S6.  The  substance  of  these 
four  volumes  forms  the  first  volume  (1687) 
of  an  English  version  afterward  extended  to 
eight  with  this  descriptive  title  page ;  'The 
eight  volumes  of  Letters  writ  by  a  Turkish  S^ 
who  lived  45  years  undiscovered  at  Paris  giv- 
ing an  impartial  account  to  the  divan  at  Con- 
stantinople of  the  mtist  remarkable  transactions 
of  Europe  and  discovering  several  intrigues  and 
secrets  of  the  Christian  courts,  especially  that 
of  France,  from  the  year  1637  to  the  year  1682. 
written  originally  in  Arabic,  translated  into 
Italian  and  from  thence  into  English  and  now 
published  with  a  large  historical  preface  and 
index  to  illustrate  the  whole.*  The  translation 
was  apparently  by  William  Bradshaw,  revised 
by  Robert  Midgley.  It  passed  through  at  least 
25  editions.  The  volumes  from  the  second  on- 
ward appeared  first  in  English.  Whether  they 
were  translated  from  a  French  manuscript,  pos- 
sibly Marana's,  is  uncertain.  The  opportunity 
for  political  satire  contained  in  Marana's  idea 
delighted    Swift,    who     commends    it    in    the 

aournal  to  Stella.'      It  was  often  imitated  in 
igland  and  notably  in  France  in  the  'Persian 


367),  Art  'MidgTey.' 


B.  W.  Wells, 
■'kff-m^nz.  a  group   of 


TURKOMANS,  .     .        _      . 

nomadic  Tatar  tribes  occupying  the  regions 
the  east  and  south  of  the  (^spian  Sea.    Othei 


related  tribes,  known  as  the  western  Turko- 
mans, are  settled  further  to  the  west  and  south, 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.    See  Turkestan, 
TURMKRIC,  the  tuberous  rhizomes  of  a 

flant  (Curcuma  longa)  of  the  ginger  family. 
I  is  a  perennial,  native  to  southern  Asia,  and 
cultivated  largely  both  there  and  in  the  Malayan 
Islands.  The  ovate,  central  tubers  are  known 
as  "bulbs,"  or  "round  turmeric' ;  the  more  cy- 
lindrical, lateral  ones,  as  'fingers'  or  'long  tur- 
meric." They  are  all  hard  and  tough,  brown- 
ish or  yellowish-green  outside  and  orai«re-hned, 
resinous  and  aromatic  internally.  The  aro- 
matic taste  and  odor  are  due  to  an  oil  called 
turmerol  or  turmeric-oil.  Turmeric,  ground 
into  a  powder,  has  been  valued  for  centuries 
in  Asia,  and  especially  in  India,  as  a  carmina- 
tive and  aromatic-stimulant  drug,  an  infusion 
of  it  in  milk  being  a  common  remedy  for  colds; 
it  is  also  applied  externally  as  a  cooling  lotion 
for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  Its  chief 
utilityin  India,  however,  is  as  a  condiment  and 
Aye,  it  .being  the  important  yellow  ingre- 
dient of  curries  and  curry-powder,  and  yielding 
a  beautiful,  but  fugacious  yellow  dye.  White 
paper  soaked  with  a  tincture  of  turmeric 
changes  to  a  reddish-brown  color,  drying  out 
to  violet  when  an  alkali  is  added  to  it,  so  that 
a  test-paper  for  alkalies  is  prepared  from  it 
called  turmeric  or  curcuma  paper.  The  plant 
itself  has  long,  narrow  sheathing  leaves  on  the 
flower-stalk,  which  end  in  a  leafy  spike  of  yel- 
low flowers.  A  species  of  Cantio,  cultivated  in 
Sierra  Leone,  is  the  African  turmeric,  used 
by  the  natives  there  as  a  dye-plant.  Blood- 
root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis)  and  the  yellow- 
root  (HydraslLs  canadensis)  are  also  called 
turmeric  and  turmeric- root.  The  turmeric-tree 
is  Acronychia  baueri,  of  southeastern  Austra- 
ha,  the  bright-yellow  inner  bark  of  which 
yields  a  dye. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  16  June  1833.  He  was  cuu- 
cated  in  England,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1794  and  began  practice  in  Charleston.  In 
1810  he  retired  to  his  estate  and  became  active 
in  the  Nullification  movement.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  free  trade  convention  (1831-32), 
was  a  delegate  to  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention that  passed  the  Nullification  ordinance 
(1832^  and  joined  the  volunteers  to  oppose  the 
constitutional  government  His  pamphlet! 
written  under  the  pseudonym  of  'Brutus"  were 
collected  and  published  in  1830. 

TURNBULL,  William,  American  engineer : 
b,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  Oct.  1800;  d.  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  9  Dec.  1857.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1819  and 
entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
He  was  made  assistant  topographical  engineer 
with  the  brevet  pi  captain  in  1832,  and  in 
1843  was  superintending  topographical  engineer 
on  the  Potomac  aqueduct.  He  was  made 
major  in  1838.  had  charge  of  repairs  to  the 
Potomac  long  bridge  (1841-43)  and  later  was 
in  charge  of  harbor  improvement  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  He  was  brevetted  colonel  for  services 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  after- 
ward engaged  in  a  variety  of  diflicult  engineer- 
ing  projects. 
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TURNBR,     ter'nir,     Charlei    TcsnrBon, 

English  poet :  brother  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  See 
Tennyson- Turner,  Charles. 

TURNER,  Charles  Yardley,  American 
artist:  b.  Baltimore.  Md.,  25  Nov.  1850;  d.  New 
York,  31  Dec  1918.  He  studied  in  Paris  with 
Laurens,  Munkacsy  and  Bonnat.  Was  elected 
to  die  National  Academy  of  Design ;  was  mem- 
ber of  Ac  American  Water  Color  Society,  the 
American  Etchers  and  the  National  Sodety  of 
Mural  Painters.  Mr.  Turner  excelled  _  as  a 
mural  painter.  '  One  of  his  pictures  is  in  the 
courthouse  at  Baltimore  and  shows  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamboat  Peggy  Stewart.  Other 
paintings  are  in  New  York  galleries  and  else- 
where.' Among  his  works  familiar  to  many  are 
the  decorations  ia  the  rotunda  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Hotel,  New  York.  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  his  'Bridal  Procession'  and  in  the 
Union  League  Ciub,  Chicago,  is  '|ohn  Alden's 
Letter.'  "A  Dordrecht  Milkmaid,'  in  the  Water 
Color  Society  ejchibit  in  1892,  attracted  much 
favorable  attention,  and  then  came  perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  his  canvases,  'Days  That  Are 
No  More,'  picturing  a  widow  and  a  child  on 
the  stile  of  a  churchyard.  At  the  Buffalo 
Pan-American  Exposition  (1901)  Mr.  Turner 
w^s  director  of  color;  he  was  assistant  direc- 
tor of  decoration  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  Chicago,  in  1893.  In  1912  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Maryland  Institute  Schools 
of  Art  and  Design  at  Baltimore. 


TURNER,  Fred,  Australian  botanist:  b. 
Pontefract,  England,  18S6  He  went  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1874.  where  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Government  Gardens  at  Brisbane  and  re- 
mained for  five  years,  when  he  hecame  botan- 
ist to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  consulting  botanist  to  the 
West  Australian  government.  He  traveled 
over  60,000  miles  throughout  Australia  hotan- 
iiing;  made  the  study  of  botany  popular  in 
Australia  and  wrote  interestingly  on  the  sub- 
jecl  for  the  press.  He  is  the  author  of  numer- 
ous works,  many  of  which  have  been  published 
by  the  government ;  translated  into  numerous 
fordgn  languages  and  republished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  governments.  He  is  the  holder 
of  many  medals  and  diplomas  for  economic 
botany.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  botanical  survey  of  New  South  Wales. 
Among  his  published  works  are  'Grasses  of 
New  South  Wales'  (1890)  ;  'Indigenous  For- 
age Plants  of  Australia'  (1891);  'Australian 
Grasses'  (1895);  'West  Australian  Grasses' 
(1896)  ;  'West  Australian  Salt  Bushes'  (1897) ; 
"Suspected  Poison  Plants  of  New  South  Wales' 
(1890-1914);  'Noxious  Exotic  Weeds'  0890- 
1913)  ;  'New  Commercial  Crops  for  New  South 
Wales'    (1890-1914). 
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He  was  educated  at  the  Univer^^  of  Wisconsin 
and  took  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins 
f!890),  becoming  professor  of  American  his- 
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in  the  department  of  historical  research  of  the 
Canine  Institute  (1916-17).  He  is  author  of 
•Rise  of  the  New  West'  (1906)  ;  'Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites>   (1914),  etc. 

TURNBR,  Henry  McNeal,  American 
bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  b.  Newberry  Court  House,  S,  C,  t 
Feb.  1834;  d.  8  May  1915.  He  educated  him- 
self by  dint  of  earnest  perseverance  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  tne  Methodist  Church 
South  in  1&3.  In  1858  he  transferred  his 
membership  to  the  African  Methodist  Church 
and  studied  for  the  classics,  Hebrew  and  di- 
vinity at  Trinity  College.  He  was  the  first 
colored  chaplain  ever  commissioned,  and  after 
being  mustered  out  in  1868  was  then  commis- 
sioned chaplain  of  the  regular  army.  He  sat  in 
the  Georgu  legislature  in  1868  and  1870,  and 
in  1880  became  a  bishop  in  bis  Church,  He 
organized  four  annual  otmferences  in  Africa, 
was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  return  of  his 
race  to  Africa  and  published  'Methodist 
'Polity,'  etc. 

TURNER,  Toarab  Mallord  William,  Eiw- 
hsh  painter:  b.  London,  23  April  1775;  d.  Chel- 
sea, 19  Dec  1851.  He  entered  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy as  a  student,  and  after  remaining  there  in 
that  capacity  for  five  years  and  working  actively 
at  his  profession  for  another  five,  during  which 
periods  he  sent  to  the  exhibitiort  no  less  than 
59  pictures,  he  was  elected  in  1799  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  two  following 
years  he  exhibited  14  pictures,  and  in  1802  was 
elected  an  academician.  Until  this  date  he  had 
chiefly  been  known  as  a  landscape  painter  in 
water-colors,  but  thenceforth  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  oil-painting,  and  in  the  ensuing  half 
century  produced  at  the  Academy  exhibitions 
upward  of  200  pictures.  In  1807  he  was  elected 
professor  of  perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  following  year  appeared  his  'Liber 
Sttidiorum'  or  'Book  of  Studies,'  which  Char- 
les Turner,  Lupton  and  others  engraved.  (Jther 
works  by  him  which  were  engraved  are  his 
illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poems;  Rogers'  'Italy'  and  'Poems'; 
'The  Rivers  of  England' ;  'The  Rivers  of 
France'  and  'Scenery  of  the  Southern  Coast.' 
To  enumerate  the  different  paintings  of  Turner 
would  be  impossible.  They  have  established 
him  as  the  greatest  of  English  landscape  paint- 
ers and  earned  for  him  the  appellation  of  the 
'Elnglish  Claude"  ;  indeed  many  of  his  admirers 
pronounce  him  superior  to  the  great  French 
painter  of  that  name.  Among  his  more  famous 
pictures  reference  may  specially  be  made  to  his 
'Kilchurn  Castle*;  'Loch  Awe';  'The  Tenth 
Plague  of  %ypt' ;  'The  Wreck  of  the  Mino- 
taur';  'Calais  Pier';  'The  Fighting  Temf- 
raire  Tugged  to  her  Last  BerthJ;  'The  Grand 
Canal,  Venice';  'Dido  and  .Eneas';  'The 
Golden  Bough';  'Modem  Italy';  'The  Fall  of 
Carthage';  and  'The  Building  of  Carthage.' 
In  private  life  Turner  was  a  man  rather  of 
reserved  and  unsocial  manners,  but  the  reports 
circulated  of  his  parsimony  and  sullenness  ap- 
pear to  have  been  quite  untrtje.  and  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  bis  liberal  and  gen- 
erous acts  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  He 
never  was  married.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
all  his  pictures,  of  which  he  had  about  tf  '     '  '" 
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tion,  on  condition  of  a  suitable  building  being 
erected  within  10  years  for  their  reception. 
They  have  been  placed  in  the  Turner  Gallery, 
occupying  two  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery. 
He  also  intended  a  lar^  part  of  bis  fortune  to 
be  devoted  to  the  formation  of  a  benevolent 
fund  for  artists,  but  this  intention,  though 
clearly  enough  expressed,  was  set  aside  by  the 
lawyers  because  of  the  somewhat  confused 
nature  of  tds  will  Turner  owes  his  immense 
reputation  largely  to  the  brillianl  advocacy  of 
John  Rushdn  (q.v.)  in  his  'Modern  Painters.' 
Mr.  Ruskin  divides  his  career,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  into  five  periods:  a  period  of 
development,  three  periods  of  greatness  and  one 
of  decline.  His  development  period  ended  with 
1800.  It  includes  these,  among  other  works : 
'A  View  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Lam- 
beth' (1790);  <The  Pantheon  the  Morning 
afier  the  Fire>  (1792).  His  first  style  lasted 
from  about  the  'beginning  of  the  century  to 
about  1820,  and  in  it  he  'labored  as  a  student, 
imitating  various  old  masters."  The  principal 
pictures  of  this  period  are  'The  Fifth  Plague 
of  Egypt>  (1800) ;  'The  Tenth  Plague  of 
Egyjit'  (1802);  'Kikhurn  Castle'  (1802); 
•Calais  Pier>  (1803)  ;  'The  Shipwreck'  (1803)  ; 
and  'Dido  building  Carthage'  (1815).  The 
'Liber  Studioruro'  also  belongs  to  the  period  of 
his  first  style.  His  second  style  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  Rusldn,  from  about  1820  to  about 
1835,  and  was  characterised  by  freedom  from 
mere  imitation  and  by  striving  for  beautiful, 
ideal  effects.  Among  the  works  which  illustrate 
it  arc  the  following:  'The  Bay  of  Baise,'  with 
'ApoUo  and  the  Sibyl'  (1823);  'Cologne' 
(1826);  'Dido  directing  the  Equipment  of  the 
Fleet'  (1828):  and  'Ulvsscs  deriding  Poly- 
phemus' (IJM).  During  nis  third  period,  1835~ 
45,  he  produced  many  splendid  wortis  of  marked 
individuaKly,  tut  shallow  critics  began  to  ridi- 
cule him  and  his  work,  and  full  appreciation  of 
his  genius  did  not  come  until  Ruskin  entered  the 
hsts  in  1843.  The  following  represents  his 
third  style:  'Mercury  and  Argus'  (1836); 
'Snowstorm,  Avalanche,  and  Inundation'  (1837) ; 
•Modern  Italy>  (1838);  'Andent  Italy'  (1838); 


Campo  Santo'  (l842) ;  'The  Snowstorm' 
(1842);  'Peace  — Burial  at  Sea'  (1842);  'The 
Approach  to  Venice'  (^843):  and  'Rain, 
Steam  and  Speed'  (1844).  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  years  of  decline,  but  his 
genius  still  asserted  itself  fitfully.    The  Metro- 

Eolitan  Museum  and  the  New  York  Public 
ibrary  have  several  good  examples  of  the 
work  of  thjs  artist.  Consult  Ruskin,  'Modem 
Painters,'  biographies  by  Thorn  bury  (New 
York  1862);  Haraerton  (Boston  1879);  Monk- 
house  (New  York  1882)  ;  Armstrong,  Sir  W., 
<l  W.  Turner'  (New  York  1901)  ;  Wornum. 
'Turner  Gallery'  (18S9)  ;  Wedmore,  'Turner 
and  Ruskin'  (2  vols,,  London  1900);  Cook's 
Handbook  to  tne  National  Gallery;  Rawlinson, 
W.  G.,  'Turner's  Liber  Sfudiorum:  Descrip- 
tion and  Catalogue'  (2d  ed.,  New  York  1907); 
Finbery,  A.  J.,  'Turner's  Sketches  and  Draw- 
ings'   (ib.    1910) ;    Phythian.  J.   E.,    'Turner' 


TURNER,  Nat,  negro  slave,  preacher  and 
leader  of  the  "Southampton  Insurrection"; 
b.  Southampton  County,  Va.,  1800 ;  executed  at 
Jerusalem,  Va.,  11  Nov.  1831.  A  man  of  ele- 
mentary education,  but  a  preacher  of  natural 
ability  and  influence  among  the  negroes,  bis 
mystical  claims  of  hearing  voices  and  smim 
visions  from  childhood  culminated  in  18^ 
when  he  announced  that  a  voice  from  heaven 
had  declared  that  'the  last  shall  be  first" ;  that 
the  negroes  should  rise  and  slay  their  enemies 
and  gain  freedom  and  control,  when  a  sign 
should  appear.  The  solar  eclipse  of  February 
1831  and  subsequent  unusual  atmospheric  con- 
ditions were  accepted  as  the  signal,  and  on 
Sunday  night,  21  Aug.  1831,  Turner  and  seven 
companions  murdereahis  master  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  their  beds.  With  their 
band  increased  to  53  members,  the  negroes 
massacred  24  children,  18  women  and  13  men 
of  white  blood  before  noon  of  the  following 
day,  when  they  were  dispersed  hy  a  party  of 
white  men  who  had  hastily  gathered  for  de- 
fense. The  criminals  were  subsequently  hunted 
down  and  Turner  escaped  capture  until  30 
October.  Tried  and  condemned,  17  of  the  band, 
including  Turner,  were  hanged.  The  remainder 
recciveo  other  sentences,  as  evidence  showed 
that  they  acted  under  life  or  death  compuluon. 
In  other  instances,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
faithful  slaves  successfully  defended  their 
and    families    from    slaughter.      Pro- 


Stricter  slave  codes  were  enacted,  and  the  liber- 
ation movement  received  a  serious  setback. 
Consult  Drewry,  W.  L.,  'The  Southampton  In- 
surrection'   (Washington  1900). 

TURNER,  Row  SterliiiE.  American  artist: 
b.  Westport,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  29  time 
1847;  d.  12  Feb.  1915.  He  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  an  artist  in  1873  and  studied  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Among  his  notable  pictures 
are  <A  Small  Court,  Mexico';  'El  Jardin  Mo- 
desto' ;  and  <A  Bermuda  Wedding.'  He  is  the 
writer  of  'Water  Colors';  'Art  for  the  Eye  — 
School  Room  Decorations',  etc. 

TURNER,  Sharon,  English  historian:  b. 
London,  24  Sept.  1768;  d.  there,  13  Feb.  1847. 
After  a  successful  career  as  a  London  attorney 
he  retired  from  practice  in  1829  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  'History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons'  (1799- 
1805;  7th  ed.,  1852),  long  a  standard  authority. 
His  other  works  include  'History  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages'  (1814-23;  7th  ed., 
18,=;3)  ;  'Modern  History  of  England.'  com- 
prising 'The  Reign  of  Henry  VllP  (1826); 
and  'The  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  Mary  and 
Elizabeth'  (1829) ;  'Sacred  History  of  the 
World  as  Displayed  in  Creation  and  Subse- 
quenl  Events  to  the  Deluge'  (1832;  8th  ed., 
1848),  etc. 

TURNER,  Thomas.  American  naval  officer: 
b.  Washington.  D,  C.  23  Dec  1808;  d.  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.,  24  March  1883.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1825.  scr\'ed  on  the  Columbia,  flagship  of 
the  East  India  squadron,  in  1838-41,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  destruction  of  the  Malay  pirate 
towns.  Mucke  and  Quallat  Rattoo.  Sumatra, 
in  1839.  He  was  commander  of  the  Frcdonia  in 
the   Gulf   squadron   in    1847,    commanded   the 
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Reefer  in   the  assault  upon  Tuspan  in  April 

1847,  and  in  1855  was  promoted  commander,  hi 
1858-60  he  was  in  command  of  the  Saratoga  in 
the  Home  squadron,  and  in  the  latter  year 
captured  the  ships  Miramon  and  Martntis  de 
Habana,  which  were  being  used  by  the  Mexican 
revolutionary  party  to  Slockade  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvit  War 
he  was  assigned  to  command  New  Ironsides  in 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  was  promoted 
commodore  in  1862  ana  took  an  important  part 
in  the  assaults  on  the  forts  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
in  1863.  He  became  rear-admiral  in  1868,  com- 
manded the  Pacific  squadron  in  1868-70,  and  in 
the  year  last  named  was  retired,  after  45  years 

TURNER,  Sut  William,  English  anatomist: 
b.  Lancaster,  1832;  d.  1916.  He  received  his 
general  education  tn  private  schools  and  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  graduating  with  distinction  in  the 
University  of  London  in  1857.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1853  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1867  he  succeeded  John  Goodsir 
as  professor  of  anatomy.  This  post  he  resigned 
in  1903,  when  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
university.  After  1873  he  represented  his  uni- 
versity on  the  General  Medical  Council,  of 
which  he  became  president  in  1898.  In  1886  he 
was  knighted.  He  presided  over  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford  in  1900 
and  delivered  an  address  on  the  progress  of  the 
cell-theory  in  biology.  He  examined  in  an- 
atomy on  behalf  of  the  universities  of  Oxford, 
London  and  Durham,  and  lectured  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders,  and  from  1866  to  1894  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology, and  contributed  many  papers  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies.  He  published 
'An  Introduction  to  Human  Anatomy*  (1875); 
'Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
P!acenta>  (1876);  and  an  'Atlas  of  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,' 

TURNER,  William  Wadden,  American 
philologist:  b.  London,  England,  23  Oct.  1810; 
d.  Washington,  D.  C,  29  Nov.  1859.  In  1818  he 
came  to  New  York,  was  given  a  public  school 
education  and  became  a  printer.  At  26  he  was 
a  master  of  modem  languages  and  Hebrew,  and 
later  secured  a  knowledge  of  Arabic.  Sanskrit 
and  other  Asiatic  tongues.  He  printed  a  num- 
ber of  works.  In  1842  he  was  elected  professor 
of  Oriental  literature  in  Union  Theological 
Seminaiy  and  held  the  position  until  1852,  when 
called  to  the  library  of  the  patent  office  in 
Washington. 

TURNER  PRINTS.    See  Engravings. 

TURNER  FALLS,  Mass.,  viLla^  in  Frank- 
lin County,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and 


miles  .northeast  of  Greenfield,  the  county-.... 
The  village  is  in  an  agricultural  section  and 
has  considerable  manufacturing  interests.  The 
long  hend  here  in  the  river  is  cut  off  by  a  canal 
three  miles  long,  which,  with  three  falls,  furnish 
extensive  water  power.  The  chief  manufac- 
tures are  cutlery,  paper,  leather,  foundry  and 


machine-shop  products  and  cotton  goods.  The 
village  has  a  high  school,  public  and  parish 
schools  and  a  public  tihrary.  Turner  Falls  is 
the  largest  village  in  the  town  of  Montague 
Cq,v,).  Pop.  (included  in  that  of  the  town; 
about  6.S66. 

TURNER'S  GAP,  Battle  of.  See  South 
Mountain,  Batti^s  of. 

TURNER'S  rebellion:  See  Untted 
States,  Wars  of  the;  Nat  Turner's  Rebel- 

TURNEY,  tSr'nl,  Peter,  American  jurist, 
son  of  Hopkins  Lacey  Turneyr  b.  Jasper, 
Tenn.,  22  Sept.  1827;  d.  Winchester,  Ky.,  19 
Oct.  1903.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848, 
practised  law  at  Winchester  until  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  Stales,  which  he  actively  pro- 
moted, and  then  entered  the  Confederate  army, 
in  which  he  served  throughout  the  war.  He 
resumed  his  practice  at  Winchester  after  the 
war,  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  in  1870-86,  chief  justice  in  1886-93,  and 
in  1893-97  served  as  governor. 

TURNIP,  a  popular  name  for  two  closely 
related  biennial  nerbs  of  the  family  Brass%- 
eacea;.  The  common  turnip  {Brasstca  rapa) 
has  a  flattened  while- fleshed,  tuberous  root 
crowned  by  a  compact  tuft  of  thin  green  hairy 
leaves  from  the  centre  of  which,  during  the 
second  season,  a  flower-stem  rises  about  18 
inches  and  bears  numerous  yellow  flowers.  The 
Swedish  turnip,  rutabaga  or  baga  (B.  campes- 
Iris),  has  a  more  globular  yellow-fleshed  root 
with  a  more  or  less  distinct  leafy  neck  and 
glaucous  bluish  hairless  cabbage-like  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  also  yellow.  The  former  has 
also  a  lap-foot  with  few  fibres ;  the  latter  has 
a  large  number  of  fibrous  roots  not  only  frwm 
the  main  tap-root  but  from  the  base  of  the 
tuberous  part.  Neither  of  these  species  is 
definitely  known  in  the  wild  state,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  be  natives  of  eastern  Europe  or 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  They  have  been  culti- 
vated for  centuries  as  food  for  man  and  'beast, 
the  common  turnip  for  early  use  in  spring  and 
autumn  and  the  rutabaga  more  as  a  winter 
vegetable  or  stock  food.  In  many  places  they 
have  run  wild  and  are  occasionally  known  as 
charlock.    When  wild  they  soon  lose  the  tubcr- 

Except  in  season  of  sowing,  the  cultivation 
of  both  species  is  similar.  The  common  turnip 
is  a  quick-growing  plant  which  is  usually  sown 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  in  the  spring 
or  during  midsummer.  The  first  sowing  pro- 
duces roots  for  late  spring  and  early  summer 
use ;  the  last,  for  autumn  consumption.  The 
rutabaga  Is  generally  grown  as  a  full  season 
crop,  the  seed -being  sown  in  late  spring.  It  is 
much  richer  in  flavor  than  the  common  turnip. 
Like  other  root  crops  both  these  plants  suc- 
ceed best  upon  deep,  rich,  well- drained  light 
loamy  soils  free  from  stones  and  other  obstruc- 
tions. The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  about  18 
inches  apart  and  the  plants  thinned  to  stand 
about  eight  inches  asunder.  The  late  crop  is 
often  sown  broadcast,  particularly  where  beef 
cattle  are  kept,  since  the  animals  may  he  turned 
upon  the  field  to  browse  after  the  larger  roots 
have  been  gathered  for  storing  or  sale.  For 
success  in  such  practice,  however,  the  supply 
the  ground  must  be  abund^t, 
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and  the  soil  must  be  In  the  highest  possible 
state  of  tilth  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed  be- 
cause no  cultivation  can  be  given  during  the 
growing  season.  When  sown  in  drills  clean 
cuhivation  must  be  given  until  the  leaves  meet 
between  the  rows  and  completely  shade  the 
ground.  Under  favorable  conditions  and  good 
cultivation  the  yield  has  exceeded  1,000  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  under  ordinary  management 
half  this  amount  is  nearer  the  average.  The 
early  crop  is  often  sold  in  bunches ;  the  late, 
by  measure.  The  only  insects  that  are  occa- 
sionally troublesome  are  the  maggot  and  the 
flea-beetle.  The  former  may  be  avoided  by 
judicious  rotation,  turnips  never  being  planted 
oftcner  than  once  in  tnree  years  upon  land 
which  has  been  occupied  by  a  cruciferous  crop. 
The  flea-beetles  may  be  repelled  by  tobacco 
dust,  Bordeaux  mixture,  etc. 

TURNPIKE,  a  gate  that  is  set  across  a 
road  and  is  watdied  by  a  person  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  order  to  slop  carriages,  carts, 
s  travelers,  till  toll  i 


Dads  are  called  turnpike- roads,  or  simply  I 
pikes,  and  formerly  were  very  numerous  in 
Great  Britain,  but  latterly  tolls  on  roads  have 
been  almost  entirely  abolished.  See  Roads  and 
Highways. 

TURNPIKE  GERANIUM.  See  Goose- 
foot. 

TURNSPIT,  a  small  dog,  somewhat  like 
a  dachshund,  used  in  old  times,  in  the  Idtchens 
of  ^reat  houses,  to  turn  the  spits  or  jacks  upon 
which  meat  was  roasted  before  an  open  fire,  the 
dog  traveling  in  a  small  treadmill  geared  to  the 
spit.    The  breed  is  now  practically  extinct. 

TURNSTONE.    See  BRANt-Bnu). 

TURPENTINE,  a  resinous  juice,  oleo- 
resin,  extracted  from  several  trees  belonging  to 
the  genus  Pintts.  The  common  American  tur- 
pentine of  commerce  comes  from  the  Pinus 
patusiris,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  South- 
em  States.  When  first  extracted  it  is  crude  or 
common  turpentine,  varying  from  75  to  90  per 
cent  of  resm  and  25  to  10  per  cent  of  oil. 
Crude  turpentines  are  named  from  the  trees  or 
the  territory  from  which  they  are  taken(  as 
Aleppo  turpentine,  from  the  Aleppo  pine ; 
American  turpentine,  from  Pintis  palusiris; 
Bordeau  turpentine,  from  the  seaside  pine  iP. 
pinater);  Canadian  turpentine,  from  the  bal- 
sam-fir; Carpathia  turpentine,  from  the  Swiss 
pine;  Hungarian  turpentine,  from  the  Mugho 
pine;  also  white  turpentine,  from  the  long- 
leaved  Carolina  pine.  The  Pistacia  tree  also 
yields  an  excellent  turpentine  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  turpentine  tree,  or  terebinth.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  source,  the 
trees  being  plentiful  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
To  obtain  the  oil  of  turpentine  the  juice  is  dis- 
rilled,  usually  with  water.  (See  Turpentine 
Oil).  Oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  often  called 
simply  turpentine,  and  also  "turps,"  is  color- 
less and  is  employed  extensively  in  medicine, 
both  internally  and  externally,  and  it  is  also 
widely  used  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and 
varnishes. 

The  Box  Method.— Prior  to  1901,  turpen- 
tine gathering,  as  conducted  in  the  United 
States,  was  needlessly  destructive  of  the  forests 
stnd  needlessly  wasteful  of  the  product.     The 


method,  under  the  box  system  universally  em- 
ployed, was  to  chop  into  the  base  of  the  tree 
itself  a  cup-like  cavity,  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  was  to  receive  the  resin  which  flowed 
from  a  scarified  face  of  the  trunk  above  it. 
The  box  itself  does  not  add  to  the  flow  of 
turpentine;  on  the  contrary,  experiment  has 
proved  that  it  diminishes  the  flow.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  wound  driven  into  the  body  of 
the  tree  at  its  most  vital  spot,  both  weakening 
its  vigor  and  lessening  its  power  to  support  the 
strain  of  the  wind.  At  the  same  time  it  opens 
the  trunk  to  disease  and  provides  a  storehouse 
of  combustibles  against  the  coming  of  the  for- 
est's great  enemy  — fire,  A  forest  which  has 
been  heavily  turpentined  by  this  method  has 
before  it  only  decay  and  death.  Until  recently 
the  destructive  methods  in  use  have  been  re- 
garded with  entire  inditTerence  in  the  regions 
aflecied.  This  has  been  due  to  the  low  valua- 
tion of  timiber  throughout  the  turpentine  belt 
and  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  pine  forests 
of  the  Southern  States  were  inexhaustible. 

The  Cup  SyBtem.— In  1901  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Herty,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  after  numer- 
ous experiments,  discovered  a  new  way  of  ex- 
tracting turpentine  by  using  earthen  pails  or 
cups,  not  unlike  the  method  of  obtaining  maple 
sap.  The  discovery  has  resulted  in  a  complete 
change  of  methods  by  turpentine  operators  all 
over  the  South.  In  a  bulletin  published  in  1902 
by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  claim  was  made 
that  the  experiments  with  the  new  cup  and 
gutter  system  of  turpentining  had  resulted  in 
an  increase  over  the  old  boxing  system  of  23 
per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  product  extracted. 
This  figure  was  raised  in  1903  to  more  than  36 
per  cent  The  economic  saving  of  this  new 
discovery  is  enormous.  It  not  only  causes  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  turpentine  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  a  most  important  factor  in  sav- 
ing the  pine  forests  of  the  South.  Trees  from 
which  turpentine  has  been,  extracted  by  the  old 
method  soon  die  from  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
them.  The  cup  and  gutter  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  tree  and 
does  very  little  damage  to  the  timber. 

The  experiments  during  1903  have  abund- 
antly justified  the  claim  made  that  the  box  is  an 
^unnecessary  wound,"  for  the  cup  system  has 
proved  efficient  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  tur- 
pentine labor,  while  the  increased  profits  under 
this  improved  system  are  suflident  to  warrant 
its  adoption  by  any  turpentine  operator,  regard- 
less of  all  questions  connected  with  the  future 
of  the  naval-stores  industry.  Recent  experi- 
ments in  the  distillation  of  wood  have  demon- 
strated that  a  vast  amount  of  turpentine  may 
yet  be  obtained  from  the  fallen  pnes  of  the 
South,  which  are  preserved  by  thar  content  of 
resin  and  turpentine.  This  product  b  some- 
times called  artificial  turpentine.  For  statistics 
and  other  information  concerning  the  turpen- 
tine industry  see  the  article  Naval  Stokes. 
See  also  Rosin. 

TURPENTINE  OIL,  the  volatile  oil  or 
spirit  obtained  by  distilling  crude  turpentine,  the 
latter  being  obtained  from  coniferous  trees  by 
incision  through  the  bark  or  wood.  When 
crude  turpentine  is  distilled  there  results  resin, 
a  solid,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine,  a  liquid,  which 
when  pure  is  clear  and  colorless.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  essential  hydrocarbon  oil  (CmHh), 
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and  ihe  resin,  colophonv.  It  is  possessed  of  a 
penetrating,  peculiar  odor  and  a  pungent,  bit- 
ter lasie.  The  various  oils  display  marked 
diversities  in  physical  properties  according  to 
their  sources.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol  and  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether 
and  carbon  disulphide.  They  are  solvents  tor 
iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins  and  fixed 
oils.  The  two  principal  varieties  are  derived 
from  the  sap  of  the  Pinus  triaritima,  or  the 
French  maritime  pine,  and  from  the  long-leafed 
pine  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
states.  The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.864,  b<Mls  at  161°  and  turns  tne  plane  of  polar- 
ization to  the  left ;  the  latter  has  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  and  boiling  pointy  but  turns  the 
plane  of  polarization  to  the  n^t  Both  oils 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  acquire  power- 
ful oxidizing  properties  for  the  probable  for- 
mation of  an  organic  peroxide  (CwHuO.)- 
Turpentine  absorbs  cklonne  with  such  energy 
as  sometimes  to  set  it  on  fire.  Turpentine  oil 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  and  is  es- 
pecially employed  for  giving  consistency  to  oil 
paints  and  varnishes,  conferring  on  them  drying 
properties.  In  pharmac)^,  in  small  doses  it  is 
absorbed  and  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic 
and  astringent.  It  produces  diuresis,  and  com- 
municates to  the  urine  passed  a  smell  like  that 
of  violets.  It  can  arrest  hemorrhage  in  the 
capillary  vessels.  It  is  generally  administered 
as  an  enema  to  destroy  tsenis,  ascarides,  etc., 
in  the  intestines.  Applied  externally,  it  is  a 
powerful  rubefacient.  Chian  turpentine,  the 
product  of  the  terebinth  tree,  has  latterly  been 
successfully  employed  in  cancer. 

TURPENTINE  VINE.  See  Pistachia. 
TURPIN,  ttr'pln  (Fr.  tur-paft),  or  TYLPI- 
NUS,  French  prelate:  d.  2  Sept,  800.  He  was 
archbishop  of  Rhcims  and  reputed  author  of  a 
Latin  narrative  of  Charlemagne's  wars  against 
the  Saracens.  There  are  indications  that  the 
work  was  written  in  the  12th  century,  perhaps 
by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  There  are  editions  by 
Gampi  (1822)  and  Reiffenberg  (1836).  Con- 
sult Pans,  'De  Pseudo-Turpino>  (1865):  id, 
'Histoire  poftique  de  Charlemagne*  (ed.  by 
Paul  Meyer,  Paris  1905);  Polthast,  August, 
'Bibliotheca  Historica  Medii  JEvi^  (Vol.  II, 
Berlin  1896). 

TURPIN,  Richard  (known  as  «DiCK  TuR- 
pin"  ) ,  English  highwayman :  b.  Hempstead, 
Essex.  He  began  life  as  a  butcher's  apprentice, 
was  detected  in  cat  tie- stealing,  fled  and  joined 
a  band  of  thieves,  with  whom  he  engaged  in 
various  acts  of  depredation  and  brutal  crime. 
He  was  captured  at  York  and  hanged  for  mur- 
der. His  lawless  daring  made  his  name  a 
b>'word.  but  be  has  also  'been  decked  in  the 
colors  of  heroism  through  the  ascription  to 
him  of  generous  quaUlies  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  he  possessed.  He  is  the 
hero  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  'Rockwood* 
(1834). 

TURQUOIS,  tcr-koii',  a  mineral  whose 
name  (often  spelled  'turquoise")  alludes  to  its 
coming  into  the  European  market  through 
Turkey.  It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alum- 
inum, containing  a  small  amount  of  copper,  to 
which  its  color  is  due.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
gem  in  the  Orient,  from  the  earliest  times,  ap- 


Iiearing  in  Egyptian  jewelry  of  extreme  an- 
tiquity. Turquois  does  not  crystallite,  but  forms 
little  veins  and  nodules  in  a  trachytic  igneous 
rock.  Its  hardness  is  6,  its  specific  gravity 
from  2,6  to  2.8,  lustre  somewhat  waxy  and  its 
color  varies  from  dull  green  to  beautiful  pale 
blue.  In  modern  jewelry,  only  the  fine  •robin's- 
egg"  blue  stones  are  prized;  these  occasionally 
turn  green  because  of  the  gradual  drying  out 
of  the  water  which  they  contain ;  heating  or 
exposure  to  the  weather  always  produces  this 
change  The  chief  turquois  mines,  near  Nisha- 
pur,  in  Persia,  have  been  worked  for  many 
centuries ;  it  has  also  come  from  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
E^ptian  source.  The  Persian  yield  has  been 
failing  recently,  under  crude  and  primitive 
methods  of  working;  but  a  number  ot  Ameri- 
can localities  have  been  discovered  which  are 
now  furnishing  a  large  part  of  the  world's  sup- 

Jly.  All  these  mines  were  formerly  worked  by 
ndian  or  Aztec  peoples,  some  oi  them  very 
extensively,  though  only  with  fire  and  stone 
tools,  which  latter  are  always  present.  In  some 
cases,  traditions  still  linger  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  stone  is  held  sacred  to  Montezuma  and 
his  people.  It  figures  largely  in  the  Spanish 
records  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  was  in 

Krt   the   highly  prized   *chalchihuitl*   of    the 
exicans ;    though    in    central    and    southern 
Mexico  this  stone  was  not  turquois  but  green 

»de.  The  chief  locality  is  near  Los  Cerillos, 
ew  Mexico;  it  is  also  mined  at  several  other 
points  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada  and 
California,  A  substance  often  used  in  place  of 
true  turtjuois  is  the  so-called  bone-turquois  or 
ondontolite,  which  is  fossil  bone  colored  blue  by 
phosphate  of  iron.  It  is  easily  distinguished  un- 
der the  microscope  by  its  structure,  and  by  its 
not  yielding  a  tlue  color  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ammonia.  Turquois  in  the  natural  rock 
has  recently  been  very  extensively  cut  into  gem 
stone  and  sold  under  the  name  of  'turquois 
matrix.*  Consult  Pogue,  J.  E.,  'The  Turquoise; 
Its  History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  etc.*  (206 
pages  plates  Memoirs  National  Academy  of 
Socnce,  VoL  XII,  pt  2). 

TURRET,  in  architecturt,  a  kind  of  stnatl 
tower.  Turrets  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  such 
as  rise  immediately  from  the  ground,  as  stair- 
case turrets,  and  such  as  are  formed  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  building  by  being  carried  up 
higher  than  the  rest.  In'  modern  naval  archi- 
tecture, the  term  is  given  to  a  revolving  tower 
usually  of  armor  plate  in  or  on  top  of  which 
the  ship's  guns  are  mounted. 

TURTLE  CREEK,  Pa.,  borough  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Union  railroads,  12  miles  southeast  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  large 
technical  school,  and  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company  has  a  big 
plant  there.     Pop.  about  5,000, 

TURTLE-DOVE.    See  Doi-e. 

TURTLE-HEAD,  The  popular  name  given 
to  Chelone  barbata  and  Cheione  eampanulala 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Scrophulariacea 
now  classed  with  the  Pentstemons  (q.v.).  They 
are  distinguished  by  leaves  of  a  leather-turtle 
appearance  whence  the  designation. 

TURTLBTRIBB.   SccUhaui, 
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TURTLES,  TORTOISES  and  TERRA- 
PINS, members  of  ihe  reptilian  order  Tcsludi- 
nala  or  Chelonia  (q.v.).  To  aU  of  the  marine 
and  some  of  the  fresh-water  species,  espe- 
cially those  of  large  size,  the  name  "turtle"  is 
applied;  most  of  [he  smaller  pond  and  marsh 
dwellers  are  "water-tortoises,"  a  few  bdng 
designated  as  'terrapins,'  while  the  terrestrial 
ones,  whatever  their  size,  are  properly  'land- 
tortoises.'  About  300  living  species,  most  of 
them  inhabitants  of  fresh  waters,  have  been 
described,  but  the  group  has  steadily  declined 
since  Eocene  times,  and  many  ancient  families 
are  entirely  unrepresented  in  Uie  modern  fauna. 
Tortoises  are  especially  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  and  none  extend  into  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  marine  forms  are  pelagic  and 
wide-ranging.  The  various  members  of  this 
group  exhibit  considerable  diversity  in  habits 
and  structure,  and  have  ticen  arranged  (see 
Chelonia)  In  four  sub-orders  and  niunerouj 
families,  of  which  three  sub-orders  and  seven 
families  are  represented  in  the  North  American 
fauna. 

Of  the  sub-order  Atheca  and  family  Der- 
tnalochelydida  the  huge  leather- turtle  (q.v.), 
the  largest  of  all  modern  turtles,  occasionally 
appears  on  our  coast.  The  Tnonyckolidea  with 
ine  single  family  Trionychidie,  or  soft-shelled 
turtles,  are  found  in  the  fresh  -waters  of  Africa. 
Asia  and  North  America.  They  have  the 
plastron  and  carapace  incomplete  and  covered 
by  a  Icatherv  skin ;  the  neck  is  very  long  and 
flexible,  ana  though  folding  vertically  cannot 
be  retracted  entirely  within  the  shell;  the 
head  is  small  and  elongated  with  a  slender 
snout,  at  tlie  tip  of  which  are  the  nostrils;  the 
feet  are  troadly  webbed,  with  long  straight 
claws  on  some  of  the  toes.  Amyda  matxca  has 
the  upper  jaw  serrate  and  the  carapace  without 
tubercles.  It  is  found  in  the  renon  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River.  Aspidonntes 
spinifer  has  the  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  jaw 
smooth  and  the  margin  of  the  carapnce  with 
tubercles.  It  is  abundant  throughout  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  and  particularly  in  the  slug- 
gish streams  emptying  into  the  Gi'eat  L^es. 
Closely  related  species  are  found  southward. 
The  soft-shell  turtles  are  strictly  aquatic,  leav- 
ing the  water  habitually  only  in  the  spring, 
wtten  about  50  spherical  hard-shelled  white 
eggs  are  deposited  in  an  excavation  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  They  spend  much  time 
buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  either  entirely 
concealed  or  with  the  head  protruding  from 
a  hole.  They  breathe  by  raising  the  nostrils 
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.  .  from  the  nostrils  continually  passes. 
Strictly  carnivorous,  they  feed  upon  all  kinds 
of  tish,  frogs,  mussels,  snails  and  inserts  which 
come  within  reach  of  their  ravenous  jaws  and 
which  they  seize  with  remarlrable  suddenness. 
They  are  powerful  swimmers. 

The  order  Pleurodira  includes  three  families 
of  recent  and  several  of  extinct  turtles,  the  for- 
mer being  confined  to  the  fresh  waters  of  South 
America,  Africa  and  Australia.  The  lartaruga 
of  the  Amazon  is  of  great  comtrercial 
importance.  Unlike  most  turtles  of  this  group 
they  are  said  to  be  largely  vegetarian,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  great  value  placed 


upon  Ijieir  fle&h  and  fats.  During  the  months 
of  September  an4  October  vast  numbers  leave 
the  water  at  about  midnight  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  holes  on  the  higher  ground.  Two  re- 
lated genera  are  found  m  Africa.  The  family 
Chely3i<Ue  is  conlined  to  South  America  and 
Australia.  The  matamata  {CMyj  matamata) 
is  common  in  Cayenne.  Its  length  when  fully 
grown  is  about  three  feet  It  is  remarkable  in 
many  ways;  its  snout  is  prolonged  as  in  AipidO' 
nectes  and  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with 
tufts  of  cutaneous  outgrowths  which  probably 
assist  in  the  concealment  of  the  animal  in  the 
thick  aquatic  vegetation  among  which  it  Uvea. 

To  the  Cryptadira  belong  the  great  ma- 
jority of  living  turtles  and  tortoises.  This  sub- 
order includes  10  or  12  families,  seven  of  which 
have  recent  representatives.  The  Cheloniida 
includes  the  sea-turtles,  in  whic^  the  limbs  are 
t^at,  scaly,  inflexible  paddles  and  the  heads  quite 
incapable  of  retraction  within  the  shell.  Only 
four  genera  and  about  seven  species  are  known, 
all  widely  distributed.  The  three  Atlantic 
species  all  occur  on  our  shores  more  or  less 
frequently.  The  best-known  one  is  the  green 
turtle,  whose  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  in 
soups,  etc.  This  species  {CKelone  Midas')  is 
the  largest  of  sea-turtles,  and  reaches  in  some 
cases  a  weight  exceeding  1,0(X)  pounds.  It 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world  when  the  water 
is  not  very  cold,  but  most  numerously  about 
tropical  archipelagoes.  As  with  the  other  large 
sea-turtles,  the  most  numerous  catch  is  made 
when  the  females  come  on  shore  at  egg-bying 
time,  on  moonliBfat  nights  in  summer.  Their 
retreat  is  cut  oft  and  the  turtle  turned  on  its 
back.  When  once  in  this  position  these  turtles 
are  unable  to  right  themselves.  They  can  en- 
dure many  weeks  without  food  and  water,  and 
hence  can  be  transported  great  distances  on 
seas  in  the  hold  of  ships.  Before  the  days 
of  refrigerated  meat  they  served  as  a  welcome 
diet  for  sailors;  and  on  some  of  the  Pacific 
islands  these  and  other  large  turtles  were  wholly 
exterminated  by  reckless  slaughter.  The  green 
turtles  feed  on  the  roots  of  the  eel-grass,  and, 
betra>-ed  by  the  floating  tops  of  the  grass,  are 
sometimes  taken  in  nets  while  feeding.  The 
principal  catch  for  the  American  market  is  now 
made  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Florida  reefs, 
where  it  forms  a  regular  business  with  many 
boatmen.  Their  catch  is  largely  made  by 
spearing. 

Another  large  and  valuable  turtle  is  the 
hawksbill  (q.v.),  which  furnishes  tortoise-shell 
(q.v.).  A  third  species  is  the  loggerhead  (Thal- 
assochelys  earetta),  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quently taken  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and 
New  England  Stales  than  either  of  the  others. 
It  may  be  (Ssfinguished  from  the  green  turtle  by 
the  thin  non -imbricated  plates  of  the  carapace, 
by  having  the  centra!  scale  on  the  top  of  the 
head  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  more  than  12 
small  scales,  while  the  green  turtle  has  seven; 
and  by  having  two,  instead  of  one,  claws  on  the 
feet.  This  species  reaches  a  large  size,  up  to 
!iOO  pounds,  and  is  carnivorous.  It  has  no  com- 
mercial value,  but  is  sometimes  sold  as  the  green 
turtle. 

A  strictly  American  family  {Ckelydrida')  is 
that  of  the  snapping^turtles  (q.v.),  inclu<tinK 
two  well-known  Species  o£  some  cotnmerdsu 
importance. 
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NumerDus  specieE  of  small  or  medium-siml 

Snd,  swamp  and  land  tortoises  belong  to  the 
lilies  KinosterHidx  and  Emyida.  Of  the  6rst 
the  well-known  musk- tunic  or  stink-pot  of 
boys  (Aromochelyi  odorattti),  found  in  evely 
pond  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  an  example.  The 
diamond-back  (q.v.)  {Malaciemmys  ctntrata) 
of  the  Atlantic  salt-marshes,  the  red-beltied  ter- 
rapin (Pieudemys  rubrivenlris).  the  ^inted 
larlte  (Chrysemys  picta)  and  the  speckled  tor- 
toise (Clemmys  gultalus),  three  common  pqnd- 
turlles  of  the  East,  the  last  two  being  familiar 
to  every  fisherman^  Clemmys  muhUnbergi,  a  less 
common  species  dislinguisned  by  its  dull  brown 
shell  and  a  yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  found  along  meadow  streams,  and  the 
map-turtle  iCraptemys  geograbhicus') ,  chiefly 
of  ihc  Mississippi  Valley,  and  distinguished  by 
the  yellow  streaks  and  irregular  lines  which 
everywhere  mark  the  shel!  and  skin,  all  belong 
to  (he  Emyida,  which  also  includes  die  familiar 
land  tortoise  (q.v.),  or  box  tortoise  (Terrapene 
Carolina)   and  numerous  other  species. 

Of  the  true  land  tortoises  (q.v.)  (Testudini- 
rf«),  .the  gopher  turtle  {Gopkerui  polythemus) 
of  the  Southern  Stales,  the  European  land  tor- 
toise (Tettudo  griBca)  and  the  gigantic  Gatlapa- 
gos  tortoises  (Testudo)  may  be  mentioned. 
See  Land  T(«toise. 

Besides  the  articlM  in  this  work  on  \»i- 
ticular  kinds  of  turtles  consult  Holbrook, 
'North  American  Herpetolo^  (Philadelphia 
1342)  ;  Agassiz,  L.,  'Contributions  to  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  the  United  States,'  Vols.  1  and 
II  (Boston  1857) ;  Boulenger,  E.  G.,  'CataloRue 
Chelonians  British  Museum'  (London  1839)  ; 
id.,  'Reptiles  and  fiatrachians'  (New  York 
1914);  Hoffman,  in  Brown's  'Thierreichs' 
(Leipzig  1890) ;  Taylor,  'Box  Tortoises  of 
North  America'  (Proceedings  United  States 
National  Museum,  Washington  1395) ;  Gadow, 
'Cambridge  Natural  Histoiy,'  VoL  VIII  (Lon- 
don 1901)  ;  True,  'The  Useful  Aquatic  Reptiles 
and  Batrachians  of  the  United  Slates'  (Wash- 
ington 1884)  ;  Williston,  S.  W.,  'Water  Reptiles 
of  the  Past  and  Present'  (Chicago  1914).  On 
fossil  species  consult  Hay,  O,  P.,  'Fossil  Tur- 
tles of  North  America'   (Wadtingion  1908). 

TUSAYAN,  too-sa-yan',  an  ancient  "prov- 
ince *  comprisitig  the  tribal  range  of  the  Hopi 
or  Moqui  Indians  of  northeastern  Arizona, 
which  was  first  visited  by  Pedro  Tovar  and 
Juan  de  Padilla,  of  the  expedition  of  Coronado, 
in  the  summer  of  1S40.  It  comprised  seven  vil- 
lages or  pueblos,  probably  all  of  which  have 
since  been  abandoned  and  new  ones  built  on 
near-by  sites.  Between  the  year  named  and 
1583  two  of  the  villages  became  depopulated,  for 
in  the  latter  year  Antonio  de  Espejo  visited  the 
province  of  'Mohoce,"  consisting  of  the  five  vil- 
lages of  Shumopovi,  Mashongnovi,  Walpi,  Oraibi 
and  Awatobi,  alt  but  the  last  of  which  (which 
was  destroyed  about  the  year  1700)  are  still 
names  of  tneir  preseni-day  towns.  In  addition 
there  are  Shipaulovi,  Sichumovi  and  Hano, 
which  have  been  established  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  last  hy  a  colony  of  Tanoan 
Indians  from  the  Rio  Cirande  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Hopi  Indians  are  peaceable,  derive  Uieir 
subsistence  through  cultivation  of  the  sandy 
soil  and  maldng  excellent  basketry  and  pottery. 
They  still  perform  many  aboriginal  rites  and 
ceremonies,   the   most  celebrated  of   which  is 


their  snake  dance,  in  which  live  rattlesnakes 
and  other  serpents  are  used.  Their  villages  are 
all  situated  on  lofty  mesas,  and  their  houses  are 
generally  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Pueblo 
Indians  (q.v,).  The  Spaniards  established  mis- 
sions among  them  as  early  as  1629,  but  they 
never  took  kindly  to  Chris tianization,  and  in 
1680  murdered  their  Spanish  priests.  Hence- 
forward httle  effort  was  made  to  convert  them, 
but  in  recent  years  schools  have  been  established 
in  their  midst  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  an  effort  made  lo  teach  them  the  while 
man's  ways,  sometimes  force  being  used  to 
overcomt  their  conservatism.  The  Hopi  are 
kind,  hospitable  and  industrious  and  have  been 
regarded  by  ethnologists  as  the  most  primitive 
Indians  within  the  United  States.  They  num- 
ber 1,84L  Oraibi  in  the  Moqui  Reserve,  Ariz., 
is  thdi  largest  pueblo. 

TUSCALOOSA,  tus-k^-too'sa,  Ala.,  city, 
county- seat  of  Tuscaloosa'  County,  on  the 
Black  Warrior  River  and  on  the  Alabatna 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  about  52  miles  south- 
west of  Birmingham  and  90  northwest  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  was  formerly  the  capital  o£  the 
State  (1836-46).  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region 
in  which  are  grown  large  t)uantities  of  cotton. 
Eixtensive  coal  fields  are  in  the  vicinity.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  cotton 
gins,  cotton  compresses,  flour  mills,  machine 
shops,  iron  smelters,  coke  ovens  lumber  mills 
and  creameries  ■  coal  mining  and  stock-raising 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  courthouse, 
the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital,  the  churches  and  , 
schools.     The  educational  institutions  are  Oak 


University  of  Alabama  founded  in  1831,  Uni- 
versity High  School  a  public  high  school,  the 
Tuscaloosa  Female  College  (Methodist  Episco- ■ 
pal).  Central  Female  College,  Institute  for 
Training  Colored  Ministers  (Presbyterian), 
public  elementary  sdiools  and  libraries.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

TUSCANY,  tva'ki-ni  (ItaUan,  Toscana, 
tos-kit'na),  Ita^i  a  compartimento,  or  terri- 
torial division,  bounded  by  the  divisions  of 
Liguria,  Emilia,  Marches,  Umbria  and  Rome, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  lugurian  and  Tyrrhenian 
seas.  It  consists  of  tht  provinces  of  Arezzo, 
Florence,  Grosscto  Livomo  (Leghorn),  Lucca, 
Massa  e  Carrara,  Pisa  and  Siena,  with  a  com- 
'  bined  area  of  9,304  square  miles.  A  number 
of  islands  off  the  coast  form  the  Tuscan  Archi- 
pdaigo.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  with  some  enclosed  river  plains 
iti  the  interior  at  Florence  and  Arezzo.  Along 
the  coast  are  the  low,  marshy  and  unfaealthfnl 
regions  of  the  Maremme.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Arno,  Cecina,  Serchio  and  the  Om- 
brone.  The  mineral  wealth  is  very  extensive, 
the  chief  products  being  iron,  copper,  mercury, 
lignite,  fine  Carrara  marble,  salt,  boracic  aad 
and  sienna  earths.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  corn,  grapes,  olives, 
tobacco,  chestnuts  and  flowers.  The  industries 
are  very  active  and  extremely  varied.  The 
capital  is  Florence,  and  the  chief  port  is  Leg- 
horn. For  ancient  history  and  archSology  see 
EiRtJRiA.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, Tuscany  passed  through  various  hands  and 
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was  finally  made  a  duchy  under  the  Lom- 
bards. In  the  l^h  and  13th  centuries  it  was 
broken  up  into  a  numher  of  small  republics, 
among  which  Florence  held  the  leading  place, 
and  later  it  was  reunited  under  the  dukes  of 
Florence,  the  Medici.  After  the  extinctions 
of  the  Medici  family  it  passed  to  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  under  which  it  remained,  with  an  in- 
terruption at  the  time  of  Napoleon  (see 
Etdurla,  Kingdom  of),  until  it  was  annexed 
by  Sardinia  in  1860.  It  then  became,  with 
Sardinia,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Florence;  Arezzo;  Pisa  and  appended  bibli- 
ographies. Consult  Cruick  shank,  A.  M., 
'Smaller  Tuscan  Towns'  (New  York  1912)  ; 
Hewlett,  M.  H.,  'Earthwonr  out  of  Tuscany* 
(ib.  1911);  Hutton,  Edward,  'Siena  and  South- 
em  Tuscany'  {ib.  1910);  Seignobos,  Charles, 
'Political  History  of  Europe  since  1814'  (Eng- 
lish trans..  New  York  1900) ;  voa  Reu- 
mont,  Alfred,  'Geschichte  Toscanas  seit  dem 
Ende  des  i^orentinischen  Treistaates'  (3  vols., 
Gotha  187&-77). 

TUSCARAWAS,  ti^s-ka-ri'was,  a  river  of 
northeastern  Ohio;  it  unites  with  the  Mohican 
and  forms  the  Muskingum  (q.v.).  It  is  about 
126  miles  long.  Massillon  is  the  chief  town 
on  the  river. 

TUSCARORA,  tus-kq-r&'ra  (sig.  probably 
■Indian-hemp  gatherers'),  a  tribe  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  stock  of  North  American  Indians,  which, 
when  first  known  to  the  whites,  lived  on  the 
lower  Neuse  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Trent 
and  the  Contentnea,  the  Tar  and  Pamlico  riv- 
ers, comprising  the  territory  south  of  the 
present  Raleigh,  N.  C  In  1711  they  num- 
bered about  4.000,  in  IS  towns.  As  the 
white  settlers  ol  North  Carolina  took  fro 


Indians  such  lands  as  they  needed,  and  as  they 
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England  colonies,  a  large  portion  of  the  Tus- 
caroras,  in  1711.  incensed  to  bitter  hatred 
toward  the  whiles,  formed  with  neighboring 
tribes  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  the  settlers. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  two  years.  On 
26  March  I7l3  the  hostile  Tuscaroras  were 
driven  into  a  fort  on  Neuse  River,  where,  after 
a  severe  conflict,  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  800  prisoners.  Thus  broken  in  power,  the 
remnant  of  the  hostil^s  migrated  northward 
and  in  1722  were  adopted  into  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  in  New  York, 
farming  the  Sixth  Nation.  In  the  American 
Revolution  the  Tuscaroras  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  They  now  number  about 
350  in  Lewiston,  New  York,  and  350  on  the  Six 
Nations  reserve,  Grand  River,  Canada.  Ndtber 
portion  retains  distinctive  pagan  rites,  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  more  prt^ressive  than  their 
Indian  neighbors. 

TUSCULUM,  tus'kfl-Iiim,  Itafc  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  IS  miles  south  of  Rome  in  the 
Alban  Hills,  Tradition  has  it  that  Tusculum 
was  founded  by  Telcgontis,  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe.  Subsequently  its  relations  with  Rome 
were  cordial,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  right  of 
citizenship.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  family  of  counts.  In  the 
12th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
whereupon  the  inhabitants  built  a  new  town  in 
the  vicinity  —  Frascati.    Its   beautiful   location 


attracted  many  wealthy  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished villas  in  the  district.  Distinguished 
among  its  residents  were  Lucius  Crassus,  the 
orator;  Pompey,  Hortcnsius,  Lucullus,  Scarus, 
Brutus,  Cicsar  and  Cicero.  This  city  existed 
until  1191  when  the  Romans  destroyed  it. 
The  Tusculatur  Dispniaiionet  were  written 
here.  An  ancient  amphitheatre,  theatre  and 
fragments  of  the  dty  walls  I  '  ' 

ancient    city    have    be( 
Frascati. 

TUSCUMBIA.  tiis-kumT)I-9,  Ala.,  city, 
county-seat  of  Colbert  County,  on  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  on  the  Southern,  the  Northern 
Alabama  and  the  Louisville  and  Northern. 
railroads,  about  174  miles  northwest  of  Mont- 
gomery, and  four  miles  below  Florence,  which 
IS  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
settled  in  1812  and  was  incorporated  in  1818. 
Tuscumbia  is  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded 
by  hilly,  almost  mountainous  land;  the  soil  is 
fertile,  the  rainfall  medium  and  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  temperature 
favorable  to  agriculture  and  fruit- raising.  The 
chief  manufactories  are  railroad  shops,  agri- 
cultural-implement works,  cotton  gins  and  fiour 
and  feed  mills.    Pop.  3,500. 

TUSK-SHELL.     Sec  Dektaliuu. 

TU8KEGEE,  tfis-ke'ge,  Ala^  dty,  county- 
seat  of  Macon  County,  on  the  Tuske^e  Rail- 
road,  a    branch    of    the   Western    Railway   of 


was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1800,  i 
a  city  in  1820.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  cot- 
ton-raising ref^on;  contains  cottonseed-oil  mills, 
cotton  ginneries,  brick  kilns  and  saw-mills.  It 
is  also  a  pleasant  winter  resort  It  is  widely 
known  as  tlie  seat  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  (q.v.).  established  in  1881. 
and  is  also  the  seat  of  the  Alabama  Conference 
Female  College,  Methodist,  established  in  1855. 
The  dt>;  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
a  coundl  of  six  members.  Pop,  about  3,000. 
TUSKBGES  NORMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL INSTITUTE,  a  negro  educational 
institution  established  bj[  negroes  in  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  for  the  education  of  students  of 
their  own  race.  The  school  was  called  into 
being  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  was  opened 
in  1881  under  the  offiaal  name  of  Tuskegee 
State  Normal  School,  and  two  years  later  tnis 
designation  was  changed  to  the  present  name. 
The  growth  of  the  institution  was  rapid  and 
the  attendance  had  reached  near  2,000  in  1917. 
In  diis  school  have  been  trained  many  of  the 
noted  negro  leaders  of  the  country.  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  the  college  $600,000;  and  other 
gifts  nave  raised  the  endowment  fund  to  over 
$2,000,000  with  the  prospect  of  considerable  ad- 
ditional funds  in  the  near  future.  Tuskegee 
Institute  possesses  over  100  buildings,  close 
upon  20,000  acres  of  public  lands  and  a  library 
of  over  20,000  volumes,  together  with  extensive 
modem  school  equipments.  The  faculty  and 
office  staff  number  close  upon  200  employed 
in  the  home  work  of  the  college  and  in  ex- 
tension teaching ;  and  the  work  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  do  is  extensive,  varied  and 
far-reaching,  embracing  as  it  does  the  studies 
of  the  common  school,  the  industrial  school 
and  the  Bible-training  institute  and  theological 
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seminary.    Industrial    training   is 
crcat  features  of  the  school ;  but  i 

dcni   unto   itself     since   indostrir.,    ^ 

always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  other  edu- 
cational work  of  the  institute.  The  school 
curriculum  includes  day  and  night  sessions,  the 
latter  being  intended  for  students  too  poor  to 
pay  thdr  way  through  college.  Considerable 
jtress  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  the  mc' 
chanical  industries,  and  this  department  of  the 
college  covers  everything  from  electrical  en- 
Kineering  to  shoemaking  and  the  commoner 
trades  of  life.  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
Industrial  education  of  women  in  line  with 
thdr  lives.  The  extension  work  of  the  col- 
lege, which  is  carried  on  through  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference,  is  largdy  directed  to  prac- 
lical  and  industrial  ends,  in  which  agriculture 
recdves  spedal  consideration.  The  name 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  (g.v.),  its  president 
antil  1915,  was  as  well  Icnown  as  the  institute. 
Consult  Washington,  B.  T.,  'Up  from  Slavery' 
<1900);  'Working  with  the  Hands'  (1904); 
'Tuskegee  and  its  People'    (1905). 

TUSSAUD,  tu-s6'.  Uarie  GresholU  ('Ma- 
dame TusSAiti^),  founder  of  the  well-known 
cxhHiition  of  wax-work  in  London :  b.  Bern, 
Switzerland,  1760;  d.  London,  16  April  1850. 
She  learned  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax  in  Paris, 
where  she  assisted  her  uncle  Curlius  in  his 
'Cabinet  de  Cire'  in  the  Palais  Royal.  For  a 
lime  she  gave  lessons  in  modeling  to  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI,  and  in  this  way  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  personages  at  court. 
During  the  Revolution  she  was  imprisoned  for 
three  months.  In  1802  she  established  herself 
in  London.  The  collection  of  over  300  portrait 
figures  (that  of  Voltaire  and  others  yet  on  view 
modeled  by  Madame  Tussaud  herself  from  life) 
with  a  remarkable  collection  of  relics,  is  still 
one  of  the  interesting  features  of  London, 
where  it  is  now  managed  by  a  company.  Con- 
sult Hcrv£,  F.,  'Memoirs  of  Madame  Tussaud* 
(London   1878). 

TUSSER,  tus'er,  Thomu,  EncUsh  agricul- 
tural writer  and  poet:  b.  Rivenhall.  near  Wit- 
hain,  Essex,  about  1524;  d.  London,  3  May 
1580.  He  was  a  chorister  at  Saint  Paul's  and 
elsewhere,  studied  at  C^tmbridge,  was  for  10 
jears  retainer  and  musician  to  Lord  Paget  at 
court,  arid  farmed  unsuccessfully  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Later  be  was  a  singer  in  Norwich 
Cathedral,  a  tax-farmer  in  Essex,  and  a  servant 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Tusser  of  whom 
Fuller,  in  enumerating  his  vocations,  says  he 
was  'more  skilful  in  all  tjian  thriving -in  any," 
iiilroduced  barley-culture  into  England,  and 
wrote  the  famous  work  'A  Hundredth  Good 
Potntes  of  Husbandrie'  (1557),  later  (1573) 
expanded  into  'Five  Hundredth  Poinies  of 
Good  Husbandrie,'  a  series  of  practical  direc- 
tions on  agriculture,  written  in  rude  dactyUc 
verse,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  finds  he  has 
•frequently  attained  ...  a  sort  of  homely, 
pointed  and  quaint  expression."  Many  proverbs 
have  been  derived  from  it.  There  have  been 
many  reprints  and  editions,  including  that  for 
the  English  Dialect  Sodety  by  Payne  and  Herr- 
lage  (London  1878).  The  rimes  do  not  lack 
sound  agricultural  value,  and  Tusser  has  been 
styled  the  "British  Varro."  Consult  Fuller, 
'Worthies'  (1662)  ;  Warton.  'History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry'    <ed.  Price  1840). 


TUSSER,  TUSSORB,  or  TUSSBH,  the 
:iilk  spun  by  the  tusser  ^Ikworm.  See  Silk- 
worm. 

TUSSILAGO,  genus  of  plants  of  the  gen- 
eral order  Componttn.  The  only  species  is  the 
colts  foot  {TussUago  farfara),  which  is  char- 
acterized by  solitary  flower  heads  appearing  be- 
fore the  leaves.  These  are  much  sought  after 
by  bees  and  are,  therefore,  of  economic  value  as 
honey  producers  apart  from  the  general  feeding 
value  of  the  grass. 

TUSSOCK-MOTH,  one  of  the  small  gray- 
ish or  brownish  moths  of  the  genus  Halesidola, 
or  some  allied  genus,  whose  cocoons  are  com- 
posed of  sitk  and  caterpillar  hairs  mingled,  and 
are  fastened  in  the  interstices  of  the  bark  of 
trees.  These  moths  defoliate  trees,  and  feed 
upon  a  wide  variety  of  hard  woods.  They  are, 
consequently,  a  constant  pest  of  parks  ana 
shade-trees,  and  measures  must  be  taken  to  de- 
stroy the  cocoons  in  winter,  by  scraping  them 
oS  the  trees  or  applying  strong  insecticides. 
A  European  species  is  a  special  pest  of  hop- 
vines.  There  arc  20  species  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  destructive  arc  the  gypsy 
moth  and  the  browntail  moth  which  have 
wrought  havoc  in  New  England  within  the  last 
50  years.  Consult  Holland.  W.  J.,  'The  Moth 
Book'   (new  ed..  New  York  1905). 

TUTELO,  too-ta'lo.  Strictly  the  name  of 
a  tribe  of  the  former  Monacan  confederacj"  of 
the  Siouan  stock  of  North  American  Indians, 
who,  when  first  known  to  the  whites,  in  1671, 
lived  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Dan  in  south- 
western Virginia.  The  name,  however,  being  a 
contraction  of  the  Iroquoian  designation  (Todi- 
rich-rooncj  of  all  the  Siouan  tribes  of  die  South 
Atlantic  Coast  was  enlployed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  By  1675  the 
Tutelo  tribe  had  drifted  to  the  Roanoke  River 
in  southern  Virginia,  and  by  1701  had  occupied 
several  parts  of  upper  North  Carolina,  owing  to 
pressure  of  the  Iroquois  from  the  north.  Soon 
after  1711,  with  the  remnants  of  the  various 
tribes  of  Virginia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
North  Carolina,  iHey  were  gathered  at  Fort 
Christanna,  in  the  present  Brunswick  County, 
Va,  where  they  became  generally  known 
as  Christanna  or  Saponi  Indians,  ahhough  the 
Inner  name  was  strictly  applicable  to  a  single 
though  cognate  tribe.  At  Fort  (Christanna  die 
tribes  were  thrown  in  contact  with  unprincipled 
whites,  whose  influence  had  the  usual  effect  of 
rapidly  degrading  the  Indians,  although  (gover- 
nor Spotswood  made  an  attempt  to  educate  thdr 
children.  The  Iroquois  raids  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  proximity  of  the  garrison,  but 
these  practically  came  to  an  end  wifli  the  Albany 
treaty  of  1722.  Dissatisfied  with  their  white 
neighbors,  and  particularly  with  the  hanging  of 
one  of  their  chiefs,  the  Tutelo,  Saponi  and  other 
confederated  tribes  resolved  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Tuscaroras  (q.v.)  by  placing  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Iroquois. 
Consequently,  about  1740,  they  began  a  gradual 
migration  northward^,  settling  first  at  Shamokin 
village,  Pennsylvania,  where  Sunbury  now 
stands.  By  1748  they  had  settled  at  Skogari,  in 
the  present  Columbia  County,  Pa.,  where 
they  were  described  hy  Zeisherger  as  "a 
degenerate  remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards.* 
In  17S3  the  Tutelo  and  their  allies  were  adopted 
by  the  Cayttgas,  becoming  a  part  of  the  Sx 
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Nations.  As  tbe  Iroquois  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  British  in  the  American  Revolution,  half 
of  them,  including  most  of  the  Cayugas,  were 
driven  into  Canada,  where  they  were  settled  on 
the  Grand  River  reserve.  ■Kie  Tutelo  went 
with  them,  erecting  their  village  on  "Tutelo 
Heights,"  a  suburb  of  Brantford-  About  1830 
they  slill  numbered  some  200,  but  a  smallpox 
epidemic  in  1832  greatly  reduced,  and  anolner 
in  ISA8  almost  exterminated,  the  tribe.  In  1871 
the  last  full-blood  survivors  passed  away.  See 
Hale  in  'Proceedings  of  the  Ajuerican  Philo- 
sophical Society'  (Vol.  XXI,  Philadelphia  188i- 
84; ;  Hodge,  'Handbook  of  the  American  In- 
dians* (Washington  1910)  ;  Mooney,  'Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East'  (Washington  1894). 

TUTICOHIN,  too-te-kor'In,  India,  a  sea- 
port in  the  province  of  Madras,  situated  on  the 
northwest  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Manar,  70  miles 
northeast  of  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  South  Indian  Railroad,  has  pearl  fisheries 
and  considerable  trade.  There  are  several  col- 
ton  manufacturing  esiahhshments.    Fop,  34,758. 

TUTOR,  in  SfoUh  taw,  the  guardian  of  a 
boy  or  girl  while  a  minor.  A  father  is  tutor  to 
his  children  by  common  law.  Failing  hiro,  there 
may  be  three  kinds  of  tutors  — tutors  nominate, 
tuior-at-law  or  tutor-dative,  the  division  being 
borrowed  from  the  Roman  law.  A  tutor -nom- 
inate can  only  be  appointed  by  the  father,  either 
luider  his  will  or  by  ssme  writing  clearly  indic- 
ative of  his  wish.  He  is  not  generally  bound  to 
find  security  for  his  intromission  with  the  estate 
of  his  pupil,  but  the  Court  of  Session  may  ordain 
him  lo  Qo  so.  A  lutor-at-law  is  appointed  by 
the  court  when  there  is  no  tutor'noininate,  or 
when  he  dies,  or  does  not  accept.  The  nearest 
relation  by  the  father  is  usually  appointed  if  25 
years  old  and  able  to  give  security.  But  the 
tutor-at-law  has  only  the  custody  of  the  pupil's 
estate,  his  person  <beiiig  entrusted  to  his  motner, 
or,  failing  her,  to  his  nearest  relative  on  her 
ride.  A  tutor-dative  is  named  by  the  Crown 
when  there  is  no  tut  or- nominate,  nor  at-law. 
The  ofiice  is  in  all  cases  an  unpaid  one,  and 
the  tutor  is  bound  to  make  inventories  and  to 
keep  accounts.  For  certain  important  acts  — 
selling  land,  for  example  —  he  requires  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Tutor  is  also 
applied  to  a  Fellow  of  a  college  or  university 
who  discharges  particular  functions,  the  latter 
differing  in  various  universities. 

TUTTIETT,  mi-it,  Mary  G.  ('Max- 
well Gray"),  English  novelist:  b.  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Her  first  work  was  'The  Broken 
Tryst'  (1879)  ;  but  'The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land'  (1886)  at  once  brought  her  before  the 
English  and  American  public  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  the  later  novelists,  and  is  the  book 
by  which  she  will  be  loiigest  remembered.  Later 
works  include  'The  lieproach  of  Annesley* 
(1885):  'In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm'  (1891); 
'Sweethearts  and  Friends'  (1897);  'The  House 
of  Hidden  Treasure'  (1898);  'Ribstone  Pip- 
pins' (1898);  'The  Forest  (Hiapel'  (1899); 
•The  World's  Mercy'  (1900)  ;  'Four  Leaved 
Clover'  (1901);  'The  Great  Refusal'  (1906); 
'Unconfessed'  (1911);  'The  Desire  of  the 
Moth'  (1912)  ;  'Something  Afar'  (1913)  ;  'The 
Worldmender'  (1916).  etc 

TUTTLK,  tut'l,  Daniel  Sylvester,  Amer- 
ican Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  h.  Windham, 
Greene  Couiily,  N.  Y.,  26  Jan.  1837.    He  was 


graduated  from  Columbia  in  185?  ahd  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1862 ;  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  1862  and  to  the 
priesthood  the  next  year.  He  was  rector  of 
Zion  Church,  Morris,  N.  Y.,  1863-67,  and  in  the 
year  last  named  was  consecrated  missionary 
bishop  of  Montan^  Utah  and  Idaho.  He  was 
translated  to  the  diocese  of  Missouri  in  1^6^ 
and  in  September  1903  succeeded  Rt  Rev. 
Thomas  March  Clark  as  presiding  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  the  author 
of  'Reminiscences  of  a  Missionary  Bishop* 
(1906). 

TUTTLE,  Herbert,  American  historian: 
b.  Bennington,  Vt.,  29  Nov.  1846;  d.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  21  June  1894.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
Universi^  of  Vermont  in  iSCS,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  field  of  journalism.  His  first  news- 
paper work  was  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
Daiiy  Advertuer.  In  1872  he  went  abroad  and 
for  some  years  rcsided-in  Germany,  where  he 
became  a  correspondent  of  the  London  DaUy 
News,  the  Glasgow  Herald,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Here  he  devoted  much  time  also  to 
the  study  of  (jerman  political  history  and  in- 
ternational law,  and  upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica was  appointed  resident  lecturer  in  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1882  became  professor  of 
international  law  and  the  theory  of  pohtics  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1890  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  modem  European  histoiy  at 
Cornell.  He  published  'CJerman  Pohtical 
Leaders'  (1876);  'History  of  Prussia  to  the 
Accession  of  Frederick  the  Great'  (1884) ;  and 
'History  of  Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great' 
(1S8B). 

TUTUILA  (too-twe'ta)  ISLANDS,  a 
group  of  the  Samoan  Islands  (q.v.). 

TUTUTUNNE  («peop!e  close  to  the 
water*).  The  name  (1)  of  a  gens  or  village  on 
the  north  bank  of  Rogue  River,  above  its  moulh, 
in  Oregon,  and  extended  to  include  (2)  a  num- 
ber of  gentes  or  villages  of  the  Athapascan 
stock  of  North  American  Indians  in  the  same 
general  locality.  Little  is  known  of  the  primi- 
tive customs  of  the  tribe,  but  they  formerly 
practised  polygamy,  and  widows  were  buried 
alive  in  the  graves  of  their  deceased  husbands. 
After  hostility  toward  the  government  they  were 
removed  in  1856  to  the  Siletz  reservation,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  At  the  date  mentioned 
they  were  officially  reported  to  number  1,311, 
but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  score. 

■  TUY,  tw6,  Philippines,  pueblo,  province  of 
Batangasl  Luzon,  on  Mantenlupa  River,  24 
miles  northwest  of  the  pueblo  of  Batangas.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  cattle  raising  and  agricul- 
tural region ;  and  is  connected  with  Balayan  and 
the  coast  highway  by  road,  and  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Cavit^  bv  a  trail  leading  over  the  Sierra 
de   Tagaytay.     Pop.  -2,430. 

TVASHTRI.  twish'trl.  or  TVASHTAR. 
in  the  Rieveda  of  the  Hindus,  the  mythological 
creator,  snaper  or  divine  artisan,  later  classed 
among  the  Adityas  or  gods  of  heaveniv  light. 
He  is  the  divinity  who  creates  the  gods,  humiin- 
kind,  and  animals,  and  rules  their  destinies. 
His  daughter  Saranyu,  whom  he  married  to 
Vivasant,  was  the  mother  of  Yama  and  Yami, 
the  prinueval  pair.  The  sun  as  the  primaiy 
source  of  life  and  all  blessings  is  supposed  to 
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be  the  mytholoncal  ori|nn  of  Tvashtri.  Con- 
salt  Bamett,  L.  D.,  'Antiquities  of  India'  (Lon- 
don 1913) ;  and  Hacdonnell,  A.  A.,  <Vedic 
Mythology'    (Strassburg  1897). 

TVER.  tv3r,  RussU,  (t)  capital  of  the  gov- 
eniment  of  that  name,  on  the  Volga,  96  miles 
nor^west  of  Moscow.  It  contains  a  Kremlin 
or  fonress,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  outside  of 
the  main  town,  has  fine  promenades,  spacious 
open  s]uares,  handsome  buildings^  palace, 
churches,  two  monasteries,  convent,  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches,  etc.  The  cathedral  of 
the  Transfiguration  is  a  remarkable  structure 
with  five  cupolas,  and  Cine  mural  paintings  by 
Platon  (18th  century).  Further  a  monument  to 
Catharine  11,  theatre,  various  schools,  semina- 
ries and  military  academ/-  There  are  numer- 
ous manufactories,  including  cotton  mills,  iron- 
foundries,  wagon  works,  saw  mills,  starch  fac- 
tories, etc.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  There  are  spacious 
docks  and  machine-shops.  Pop.  about  62j600. 
(2)  The  government  contains  an  area  of  25,225 
square  nuies.  The  surface  is  monntainoua,  de- 
clining into  a  plain  at  die  nordi.  Forests  are 
extensive  and  the  fields  yield  rye.  barley,  hemp 
and  flax.  The  Volga  and  the  Dvina  are  the 
principal  rivers.  Cottage  industries  are  exten- 
sive and  produce  linen,  felts,  shoes,  axes,  nails, 
crude  implements,  etc.  There  are  also  manu- 
factories of  cotton  goods,  leather,  flour,  etc. 
Pop.  2,250,200. 

TWACHTMAN,  twat'min.  John  Henry. 
American  painter:  b.  Cincinnati,  4  Aug.  1853; 
d.  Greenwich,  Conn.,  8  Aug.  1902.  He  carac 
under  the  influence  of  Frank  Duveneck  in  1875, 
just  as  the  latter  was  fresh  from  the  studio 
of  Ptlott;  at  Munich,  and  was  making  a  great 
impression  in  New  York  by  his  brilliant  and 
rapid  execution.  Twachtman,  .at  his  sugges- 
tion, studied  from  1875  to  1878  at  Munich  under 
Loefftz  and  subsequently  at  Paris.  He  eventu- 
ally settled  ai  Greenwich,  Conn.,  developing  an 
original  line  of  artistic  production,  in  wnicn  he 
tempered  the  crudeness  of  impressionism  by  a 
certain  refined  and  tender  sensibility,  and  mani- 
fested a  fine  sense  of  color  in  (ts  most  delicate 
shades  and  subtile  combinations.  He  has  been 
called  3  "minor  poet  of  the  brush.*  Without 
being  a  rich  colorist,  or  a  bold  innovator  fie 
produced  pictures  fresh,  original  and  finding 
their  way  to  the  heart  by  their  pathetic  simplic- 
ity, the  truthfulness  of  their  detail  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  flourish  and  self- consciousness  in 
the  apparent  ease  and  directness  of  their  tech- 
nique. His  typical  theme  was  a  winter  land- 
scape, a  stream  of  water  rushing  down  a  ravine, 
between  thin  edges  of  ice,  and  bare  bushes  on 
each  side ;  a  while  house  yviih  dull  colored  roof, 
under  a  turlnd  gray  sky;  or  the  coolness,  mois- 
ture and  silence  of  a  snow  scene,  whose  atmos- 
phere he  suggested  with  truly  marvelous  felic- 
ity.  If  he  was  not  fully  appreciated  in  his  life- 
time bis  paintings  will  donbtless  grow  in  pop- 
ular estimation,  and  win  recognition  as  vital  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  American  art,  gaining 
emphasis  also  from  their  personal  interest  as 
reflecting  the  artist's  fine  nature,  his  love  of 
beauty  in  landscape,  and  his  keen  observation 
of  the  more  fteeting  and  elusive  phases  of  at- 
mospheric change,  the  more  sombre  charms  of 
rugged  or  barren  scenery  and  clouded  sky,  in 
the  seaboard  of  the  Eastern  States.  An  «chibi- 
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tion  of  his  paintii^  was  held  in  New  York  in 
1913  and  there  was  a  Twachtman  room  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  in 
1915.  His  works  are  scattered  throughout 
America,  but  he  is  well  represented  in  all  im- 
portant galleries. 

TWAT,  twat,  or  TUAT,  Sahara,  a  brge 
group  of  oases  situated  to  the  south  of  western 
Algeria  in  laL  27'  to  29°  N.,  and  separated  from 
the  Atlas  Monntains  by  the  desert  of  El  Erg. 
It  contains  several  salt  lakes,  wadies  and  some 
artificial  irrigation  canals,  and  produces  dates, 
wheat,  senna,  cotton,  etc.  The  principal  cara- 
van routes  from  Timbuktu  to  Algeria  and  east- 
em  Morocco  converge  at  this  point,  and  the 
trade  is  very  important.  The  principal  single 
oases  are  Guarara  in  the  north  and  Twat  proper 
in  the  south,  the  latter  having  several  mosques 
and  a  population  of  about  49,000.  The  Algerian 
railway  system  reached  Twai  in  1912.  It  is  in 
the  French  sphere  of  influence. 

TWEED,  twgd,  WimuQ  Marcy,  American 
pohtician:  b.  New  Yori(,  3  April  1823;  d.  there, 
12  April  1878.  He  was  by  trade  a  chairmaker 
and  first  gained  polibtal  foothold  through  his 
poptilarity  as  foreman  of  the  "Americus^  Fire- 
Ei^ne  Company  No.  6,  known  as  "Big  Six.* 
He  was  an  alderman  in  New  York  in  1852-53, 
United  States  congressman  in  1853-55,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  board  of  supervisors  in  1856, 
school  commissioner  in  1856-57,  deputy  street 
commissioner  in  1861-70  and  State  senator  in 
1867-71.  From  his  appointment  as  deputy  street 
commissioner  the  power  of  the  famous  Tam- 
many Ring  really  dates.  He  was  practically  at 
the  head  of  the  department  and  with  his  sup- 
port of  unscrupulous  political  friends  his  power 
increased  until  when  elected  commissioner  of 
public  works  in  1870  the  "Tweed  Ring"  con- 
trolled practically  every  department  of  munici- 
I»l  expenditure.  He  increased  enormously  the 
city  pay-roll,  giving  to  political  allies  high- 
salaried  sinecure  positions.  His  largest  scheme 
for  robbing  the  city  treasury  was  that  of  the 
county  courthouse,  begun  in  1868  and  planned  to 
cost  $250,000,  but  upon  which  $8,000,000  was  re- 
ported as  expended  in  1871,  leaving  the  build- 
ing uncompleted.  The  charter  of  1870  which 
placed  the  power  of  auditing  accounts  with  cer- 
tain dty  offices  occupied  ny  Tweed  and  his 
friends  removed  all  restraints  from  the  system 
of  plundering  devised  'by  the  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician and  the  amounts  appropriated  extended 
into  the  millions.  A  secret  account  of  these 
depredations  was  kept  in  the  auditor's  office 
and  in  the  winter  of  1870-71  the  items  i 


in  the  downfall  of  the  "ring"  in  the  election  of 
the  following  November.  Tweed  was  brourfit 
to  trial  in  1873  on  a  charge  o£  grand  larceny 
and  forgery  and  sentenced  to  12  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  heavy  fine.  His  sentence  was 
reversed  in  1875,  but  be  was  unable  to  furnish 
bail  pending  certain  civil  suits  brought  against 
him  and  was  committed  to  jail.  He  escaped  to 
Spain  in  1875  but  was  brought  back  to  New 
York  on  a  warship  and  again  committed  to  the 
Ludlow  Street  jail,  where  he  died.  Consult 
Bryce,  'The  American  Commonwealth'  (new 
ed..  2  vols..  New  York  1910)  ;  McGuire.  J.  K., 
'The  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  New 
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Yoric>  (ib.  1905)  ;  Myers,  G,  'Hislory  of  Tam- 
many Hall*    (ib.  1901). 

TWEED,  Scotland,  a  river  rising  in  Peeble- 
shire  at  Tweed's  Well  and  the  largest  stream 
of  the  count rj',  Al  Coldstream  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  England  and  Scotland  and 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick,  after  a  course 
of  97  miles.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  Gala  and 
Ettrick  Waters,  the  Leader,  Teviot,  Till  and 
Whitadder.  The  chief  towns  on  its  route  are 
Peebles,  Melrose,  Kelso,  Abbots  ford,  Cold- 
Stream,  Dryburfih,  Norham  Castle,  etc.,  many 
of  them  rich  in  historical  and  literary  associa- 
tions. The  river  is  celebrated  for  its  trout  and 
salmon  fisheries.  It  is  navigabte  for  barges 
for  a  short  distance  above  Berwick.  Consult 
Crockett.  W.  S..  'The  Scott  Country'  (1892)  ; 
Lauder,  T.  D.,  'Scottish  Rivers'  (1874) ;  Veitch, 
J.,  'The  River  Tweed>   (1884). 

TWEEDLEDUM  and  TWEEDLBDBE, 
a  phrase  used  only  in  making  reference  to  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  stiggescion 
is,  of  course,  that  the  only  distinction  between 
the  two  is  in  sound,  in  otner  words  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  The  expression  arose 
in  the  18ih  century  in  the  course  of  a  dispute 
between  the  admirers  of  Bononcini  and  those 
of  Handel,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  those 
musicians.  The  matter  was  thus  satirized  by 
John  Byrom   (1692-1763) : 

'Some  my.  annpsred  to  Bonondni. 
Tlist  Mytiheer  H&ndeL'i  but  a  ahmj} 
Othaim  aver  thu  he  to  Hwdel 
Ii  MUCCb  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  dincrence  shotdd  be 
'Twiit  tmedtedum  and  tmedledec" 

TWEEDS,  a  certain  Idnd  of  doth,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  its  manufacture  orig- 
inated and  was  long  exclusivel]^  carried  on  m 
towns  on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  softness  and  flexibility  of 
its  texture,  qualities  which  result  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made,  the  yarns  not  being 
so  finely  spun  nor  the  cloth  so  closely  wo\'en 
or  so  thoroughly  felted  as  is  the  case  with  the 
fine  English  cloths.  Tweeds  are  also  well 
known  by  their  peculiar  and  endlessly  varied 
patterns  and  mixture  of  colors,  produced  by 
weaving  with  dyed  yarns.  The  manufacture  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin;  but  the  great 
demand  for  ihe  material  has  led  not  only  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  manufacture  in  its 
ori^nal  locality,  but  also  to  its  extension  to 
various  other  parts  of  Scotland^  and  also  into 
England,  as  well  as  to  the  imitation  of  the  ma- 
terial in  France  and  other  continental  countries. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY.  This  U  the 
century  of  the  crusades.    The  first  crusade  was 

f reached  in  1095  and  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
erusalem  came  into  existence  (1099)  just  be- 
fore it  opened.  Men  continued  to  go  from  Eu- 
rope in  large  numbers  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  to  strengthen  the  little  Christian 
kingdom.  The  second  criisade  (1147)  gave  a 
new  impetus  and  the  third  crusade  (1190)  at- 
tracted large  numbers  of  men  from  Germany, 
France  ana  England.  It  might  be  thought  that 
with  Europe  pouring  out  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  her  men,  the  youth  and  chivalry  of 
the  tim^  so  many  of  whom  were  killed  or  crip- 
pled, though  the  whole  population  was  less  than 
that  of  most  of  the  countries  now,  the  period 


would  be  distinctly  one  of  sluggish  transition 
and  that  Kreat  accomplishment  could  not  be  ex- 
pected. In  spite  of  all  this  the  century  wit- 
nessed the  great  be^nnings  of  that  magnificent 
intellectual  and  artistic  movement  al  th^  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  culminated  in  the 
13th  century,  a  period  that  itself  sent  out  the 
next  three  crusades.  The  intensity  of  feeling 
aroused  by  (be  heartfelt  efforts  of  Europe  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Moslem  more 
tlian  made  up  for  the  physical  losses'and  this 
deep  stirring  of  the  human  mind  and  will  led 
to  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  that  hu- 
manitv  has  ever  made.  The  effect  of  this 
stimulus  was  noted  all  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages  and  the  movement  affected  all  classes  and 
made  itself  manifest  in  the  smaller  as  well  as 
the  larger  towns.  The  architectural  impulse 
was  fell  particularly  in  northern  France  and 
was  so  widely  diffused  that  'each  village  and 
hamlet  of  Northern  France  possessed  a  church 
that  was  commonly  of  real  value.  No  matter 
how  insignificant  it  usually  contained  some  ob- 
ject of  art  of  striking  beauty,  an  altar  piece  or 
a  painting  or  a  statue  or  stained  glass  or  a 
tombstone  or  wood  carving  or  a  bell  or  wrought 
iron  work  that  still  hear  the  stamp  of  the 
genius  time."  All  this  has  been  emphasized  for 
ns  by  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Great  World 
War  and  the  effort  to  catalogue  the  losses. 
Other  countries  were  but  little  behind  France 
in  following  the  impetus.  Spain  has  a  series 
of  great  cathedrals,  the  foundations  of  which 
are  traced  to  this  time,  though  the  country  was 
in  ihe  midst  of  a  determined  effort  to  free  it- 
self from  the  incubus  of  the  Moors.  Many 
of  England's  great  cathedrals  were  b^un  be- 
fore the  12th  century  closed,  while  in  Italy  the 
earlier  Renaissance,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
affected  architecture,  art  and  literature.  Gothic 
or  pointed  construction  —  so-called  in  depreca- 
tion in  the  later  Renaissance  because  noi  origi- 
nating in  classic  antiq^uity  it  seemed  only 
worthy  of  the  (ktths,  their  barbarous  ancestors, 
came  into  existence.  It  has  for  its  basic  prin- 
ciple that  ornament  should  not  be  for  its  own 
sake  but  spring  from  construction  work  and 
the  first  hints  of  it  have  been  traced  to  Sicily. 
The  pointed  style  fascinated  die  crusaders  on 
their  return  and  the  fashion  for  it  soon  became 
diffused  all  over  Europe. 

The  political  history  is  that  of  the  crusades. 
The  second  crusade  was  preached  by  Saint  Ber- 
nard, after  the  fall  of  Odessa,  a  frontier  strong- 
hold of  the  little  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  awak- 
ened the  fear  that  the  Holy  Places  might  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  Bernard  was 
bitterly  disappointed  in  what  seemed  its  failure, 
but  it  saved  Jerusalem  for  the  Christians  for  a 


generation.  The  Holy  Gty  was  taken  by  Sala- 
din,  the  well-known  sultan  of  Egypt  (1187),  and 
this  brought  on  the  third  crusade  in  which  the 


three  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  Frederidc 
Barbarossa,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Richard  I 
of  England,  the  Lion  Heart,  the  title  won  by 
his  heroism  in  this  crusade,  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France  took  the  cross  (1190),  The  em- 
peror led  his  troops  by  land,  but  the  German 
crusaders  suffered  as  did  their  predecessors  on 
crusade  from  friction  with  the  peoples  of  east- 
ern Europe  and  from  disease  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  spile  of  obstacles  they  achieved  success,  but 
Frederick  was  drowned,  bis  troops  became  dis- 
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beartened,  the  Turks  inflicted  severe  losses  and 

only  5,000  out  of  100,000  ever  returned  to  their 
homes.  Richard  and  Philip  Augustus  convoyed 
their  troops  by  ship  and  joJhed  their  forces  at 
the  siege  of  Acre, .  The  siege  was  long  and 
costly,  but  in  spite  of  all  Saladin's  efforts  to 
relieve  the  Karnson  the  city  had  to  capitulate. 
A  rupture  between  Richard  and  the  French 
kine  fed  to  the  return  home  of  Philip  Augustus 
and  his  troops.  The  English  king  remained  to 
complete  the  task  of  winning  back  Jerusalem, 
but  in  vain.  The  tales  of  the  personal  combats 
between  Richard  and  Saladin  and  their  imme- 
diate followers  belong  to  romance  rather  than 
history,    but  have  some    foundation.     Saladin 

f-ovcd  an  opponent  worthy  of  the  chivalry  of 
urope.  Richard  concluded  a  favorable  peace 
vrith  the  provisions  that  the  Qirislians  should 
have  free  access  to  the  Holy  Places  and  hold 
all  the  coast  from  Acre  to  Ascalon.  Richard's 
return  was  hastened  by  rumors  that  his  brother 
John  was  plotting  agamst  his  kingdom.  On  his 
loumey  from  the  Holy  Land  homeward  the 
English  monarch  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  po- 
litical enemy  the  German  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
the  successor  of  Frederick,  and  was  imprisoned 
incommunicado.  Blondin,  the  favorite  minstrel 
of  the  king,  wandering  in  quest  of  him,  sang  to 
his  harp  beneath  the  walls  of  Richard's  Ger- 
man pnson  and  his  voice  was  answered  by  the 
king.  The  imprisonment  of  the  champion  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turks  evoked  bitter 
protests,  but  Henry  absolutely  refused  release 
except  on  payment  of  an  immense  ransom.  The 
story  has  often  been  cited  as  typical  of  the  po- 
litical bad  faith  of  the  time,  but  analogous 
events  are  not  rare  in  history^,  even  in  our  time, 
Richard  was  so  beloved  of  bis  people  that  even 
the  enormous  imposition  demanaed  did  not 
seem  loo  much,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  they  stripped  the  very  churches  to  make 
up  tne  sum.  The  Lion  Heart  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  be  enthusiast! call j;  welcomed  by  his  peo- 
ple, though  his  death  within  a  few  years  put 
John  (Lackland),  a  younger  brother,  one  of  (he 
most  despicable  of  English  monarchs,  on  the 
throne  (1199). 

Bishop  Stubb's  estimate  of  the  crusades  in 
his  lectures  on  "MediKval  and  Modern  His- 
tory," delivered  as  professor  at  Oxford,  has 
now  come  to  be  the  accepted  view,  'They  were 
the  first  great  effort  of  mediaival  life  to  go  be- 
yond the  pursuit  of  selfish  and  isolated  ambi- 
tions; .  ,  .  they  failed  in  their  direct  ob- 
ject, but  that  is  only  what  may  be  alleged 
against  almost  every  great  design  which  the 
Great  Disposer  of  events  has  molded  to  help 
the  world's  progress;  for  the  world  has  grown 
wise  from  the  experience  of  failure  rather  than 
by  the  winning  of  high  aims.  ,  .  .  They 
brought  out  the  love  Tor  all  that  is  heroic  in 
human  nature,  the  love  of  freedom,  the  honor  of 
prowess,  sympathy  with  sorrow,  perseverance 
to  the  last."  Besides  they  touched  men's  heart= 
and  minds  so  deeply  that  they  stimulated  them 
to  their  hiKhcst  activity  and  as  a  result  the  cru- 
sading generations  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  them  succeeded  in  accomplishing  more 
great  things  that  the  world  will  never  willingly 
let  die  than  any  other.  They  were  a  ^reat  mani- 
festation of  the  power  oi  the  spirit  of  man, 
and  while  they  brought  immense  material 
losses  to  Europe  and  entailed  almost  ii 
.able  evils,  they  brought, immense  good. 


The  political  hero  of  the  time  is  Arnold  of 

Brescia,  borti  about  1100  and  executed  1155, 
who  came  into  enduring  fame  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  The  Italian  cities  were  at 
this  time  just  developing  independent  republi- 
can existence  under  consuls  with  a  senate  and 
an  assembly  of  free  citizens.  Arnold,  a  disciple 
of  Abelard,  campaigned  for  and  obtained  the 
re- establishment  of  the  Roman  republic  The 
Pope  was  deposed,  a  senate  oi  Sf>  members  was 
formed,  the  ancient  letters  S.P.Q.R.  reappeared 
in  the  public  documents,  and  the  republic  be- 
came a  fact.  Every  city  of  any  importance 
throughout  Italy,'  except  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  followed  the  example  and  took  on  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The  emperor 
Frederick  I,  known  as  Barbarossa,  looked 
jealously  at  this  spread  of  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy and  crossed  the  Alps  to  assert  his  rights  in 
the  peninsula,  Italy  welcomed  him  with  naive 
confidence  that  he  would  coniirm  the  established 
order.  The  emperor  proceeded  to  use  all  his 
power  against  the  young  municipal  republics. 
He  restored  the  Pope  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
was  executed.  When  Frederick  returned  to 
Italy  in  1158,  reaction  against  him  throughout 
Italy  was  general  and  when  he  attempted  to 
,  place  imperial  officials  over  the  Italian  towns, 
many  of  them  revolted.  Frederick  laid  siege  to 
Milan,  which  held  out  for  two  years  and  then 
yielded  only  to  famine.  The  Milanese  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  carroccio  which  car- 
ried their  standard  of  independence  and  the 
town  itself  was  totally  destroyed,  many  of  the 
neighboring  cities  which  bore  old  grudges  being 
permitted  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it. 
Frightfulness,  instead  of  crushing  the  spirit  of 
the  Italian  cities,  aroused  their  patriotism.  The 
league  of  the  Lombard  cities  was  formed  and 
Frederick  had  to  lead  his  forces  into  Italy  six 
times.  On  his  fifth  expedition  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Lombards  at  Legnano  (1176)  and  was 
compelled  at  the  peace  of  Constance  to  re- 
nounce all  his  claims  over  the  Italian  .Cities. 
Between  the  Italian  cities  and  his  own  turbu- 
lent nobles,  Frederick  was  almost  constantly  at 
war  during  a  long  life  which  was  to  end  in- 
gloriously  in     the  Third  Crusade. 

The  lea^e  of  the  Italian  cities  to  preserve 
their  Uberties  was  one  of  the  first  confederacies 
organized  in  the  modern  spirit.  Formed  as  the 
result  df  the  conflict  with  the  German  emperor, 
they  were  unfortunately  the  scene  of  bitter  con- 
flicts between  two  parties  among  the  Italians 
themselves,  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibbellines, 
these  being  the  Italian  forms  of  the  Gennan 
names,  Welf  and  Waiblingen.  The  Welfs  or 
Guelphs  were  the  Papal  and  popular  party  op- 
posed to  the  Ghibbellines,  the  imperial  and  aris- 
tocratic party,  'The  Welfs  were  so  called  from 
Welf  I  of  a  powerful  family  in  the  tipie  of 
Charlemagne,  Waiblingen  was  the  name  of  an 
estate  not  far  from  Wurtemburg  belonging  to 
the  House  of  Hohenzollcm,  hence  its  use  as  a 
rallying  cry  of  the  emperor's  party  at  the  hat- 
tie.  The  names  Guelph  and  Ghibbelline  are 
said  to  have  been  first  used  as  war  cries  at  the 
bailie  of  Weinsburg  in  1140  in  which  the 
Hohensiauffen  emperor,  Conrad  III.  conquered 
Welf  VI.  The  names  lost  their  significance  in 
Germany  to  a  great  extent  to  become  extremely 
important  in  Iwly  and  there  continued  to  des- 
ignate bitterly  antagonistic  parties  till  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.    The  first  Lombard  League 
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included  all  the  cities  from  Venice  to  Piedmont 
Henry  the  Lion,  chief  of  the  WeUs,  had  re- 
fused to  follow  the  emperor,  hence  the  adop- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  opponents  of  the  em- 
,  peror  in  Italy.  The  success  of  the  effon  of  the 
league  against  Frederick  led  to  its  formation  in 
the  following  century  once  more  and  brought 
the  Italians  their  first  appreciation  of  whaj  a 
united  Italy  might  mean. 

Bishop  Stubbs  declared  that  the  creates t 
man  of  the  century  in  his  influence  on  his  own 
and  subsequent  times  was  Bernard  of  Clari- 
vaux  (1090-11S3).  At  the  age  of  23,  after  an 
education  which  had  awakened  in  him  a  taste 
for  literature  and  tapped  a  vein  of  poetry,  Ber- 
nard, wearied  of  the  trifles  ot  life,  with  30 
young  noblemen  of  Burgundy  who  shared  his 
feelings,  asked  for  admission  to  the  monastery 
of  Citeaux,  where  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict 
was  being  re-established  in  all  its  old-rime  rigor. 
Bernard  responded  so  well  to  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline that  only  three  years  later,  Stephen,  the 
abbot  of  Cileaux,  sent  him  at. the  head  of  a 
eroup  of  religious  lo  found  a  new  monastery 
m  the  Vale  of  Bitterness  (Absinthe)  in  the 
diocese    of    Langres.      Bernard    renamed    the 

Silace  Claire  Vallie,  or  Oairvaux,  Bright  Val- 
ey,  and  his  own  name  has  had  this  for  epithet 
ever  since.  Bernard  though  so  deeply  intent  on 
mortification  that  his  health  was  threatened  by 
it,  and  the  rigime  at  Clairvaux  was  so  austere 
that  it  would  seem  forbidding,  had  a  marvelous 
attraction  for  men  and  numbers  flocked  to  him. 
Even  his  father  and  six  brothers  came  to  share 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  religious  life  at 
Clairvaux.  The  monastery  became  so  crowded 
that  over  and  over  again  bands  of  monks  had 
to  be  sent  out  for  new  foundations. 

Here  Bernard  wrote  his  great  books  which 
are  still  often  consulted  and  have  been  re- 
printed in  most  of  the  modem  langiiages  in 
oiir  generation.  Here  he  delivered  his  homities 
and  from  here  the  letters  were  written  which 
infllienced  his  times  so  deeply  and  reveal  the 
man  to  us.  The  poetic  tendency  of  his  earlier 
years  was  now  turned  to  sacred  poetry  and 
Bernard  wrote  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hymns.  He  became  known  as  Doctor  Mellifiu- 
ous.  He  was  famous  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy as  well,  and  it  was  he  who  answered  Abe- 
lard  so  effectively  and  yet  with  so  .little  of 
acerbity  that  that  distinguished  university  man 
felt  that  nothing  more  could  be  said,  Bernard 
and  Abelard  became  reconciled  and  Abelard  be- 
came a  monk  at  Quny  and  a  teacher  in  the 
school  of  the  monastery.  When  the  crusade  of 
the  middle  of  the  century  was  to  be  preached, 
Bernard  was  felt  to  be  the  man  of  all  others  to 
lead  it,  and  his  voice  stirred  multitudes  lo  take 
up  the  cross,  and  wonders  attested  by  ail  who 
heard  him  enhanced  his  influence.  The  failure 
of  the  crusade  to  accomplish  all  that  he  hoped 
embittered  the  dose  of  Bernard's  life.  The 
selfish  pettinesses  of  men  face  to  face  with  a 
great  good  work  made  him  realize  how  little 
he  could  really  touch  them. 

Bernard's  opponent  in  theological  contro- 
versy, Abelard,  is  the  other  famous  intellectual 
genius  of  the  century.  He  is  remembered  for 
his  scholarship  and  his  educational  influence, 
but  mainly  for  the  romance  in  his  life.  Like 
so  many  errant  geniuses  of  FrancCj  Abelard 
■was  born  {eirca,  1079)  in  iBrittany,  just  com- 
ing of  age  for  his  life  work  in  otir  century.    He 


was  destined  to  a  military  career,  but  preferred 
to  become  a  wandering  scholar,  hearing  the  lec- 
tures of  many  of.the  renowned  teachers  of  the 
day.  Shortly  after  the  beginnii^  of  the  cen- 
tury he  was  at  Paris  far  some  time  and  occu- 
pied a  chair  in  the  cathedral  school,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  university,  where  he  taught  dia- 
lecrics  with  great  success.  He  became  the  idol 
of  Paris  and7  as  he  says  himself,  had  the  world 
at  his  feet.  In  the  midst  of  this  adulation  came 
the  romance  which  ruined  his  career.  The 
popular  [jrofessor  was  engaged  by  Canon  Ful- 
bert  to  give  lessons  to  his  mecc,  Helolse.  She 
was  deeply  intellectual  and  became  a  devoted 
admirer  of  her  brilliant  teacher.  She  was  hand- 
some and  before  long  the  teacher  was  forgotten 
in  the  lover.  There  wa^  a  secret  wedding  after 
the  birth  of  their  son,  and  H61oise  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  Argenteuil  and  Abelard  gave  up  his 
professional  career.  He  was  but  in  minor  or- 
ders at  the  time  and  now  he  became  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Denis.  He 
had  a  rather  stormy  career  after  this,  one  phase 
of  which  is  touched  upon  in  the  paragraphs 
with  regard  to  Saint  Bernard,  but  the  end  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  peace  at  Cltiry.  He  was 
buried  at  the  Paraclete,  the  nunneiy  of  which 
Hiloise  was  the  abbess.  Their  remains  are  now 
said  to  he  in  the  cemetery  of  Pire  la  Chaise 
(Paris),  where  their  tomb  is  a  place  of  senti- 
mental pilgrimage.  The  surprise  is  to  find  a 
romance  with  all  the  niodern  elements  working 
itself  out  over  seven  centuries  ago, 

■Heloise  was  rot  yet  20  when  she  Met  Abe- 
lard, a  man  of  nearly  40,  at  the  summit  of  his 
career,  and  was  won  by  his  prestige  and  his  in- 
tellectuality. Later  in  life  she  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Peter  the  Venerable  of  Clun^  and  of 
Saint  Bernard  for  her  intellectual  qualities,  and 
the  rules  which  she  gave  to  her  nunnery,  the 
Paraclete,  became  the  basis  of  the  c 


wonderful  mother  heart,  c 
bined  with  an  intellect  of  high  order  and  a  lit- 
erary quality  usually  supposed  to  have  developed 
only  much  later  in  history  than  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  fault  of  her  youth  was  amply  ex- 
piated and  she  came  to  be  looked  u(i  to  as  a 
great  good  woman  whose  advice  on  important 
questions  was  worth  having  and  who  was  turned 
to  by  many  of  her  contemporaries  because  of 
their  thorough  appreciation  of  her  excellent 
judpnent  and  her  imselfish  character. 

The  century  had  its  intellectual  life,  many  of 
the  products  of  which  have  survived,  mainly  in 
the  monasteries.  Cileaux,  Clairvaux,  Cluny, 
have  already  been  mentioned  and  the  abbey  of 
Saint  Victor  founded  by  William  ot  Champeaux, 
archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame,  deserves  a  place  be- 
side these.  William  after  Iecturing[  to  crowds 
of  students  in  Paris,  relinquished  his  chair  and 
retired  to  a  small  hermitage  dedicated  lo  Saint 
Victor  near  the  city,  where  he  was  followed  by 
a  great  many  of  his  pupils,  Abelard  among  them, 
and  was  persuaded  to  take  up  his  lectures  again. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  abbey  and 
school  of  Saint  Victor,  With  the  schools  of 
Saint  Genevieve  and  Notre  Dame,  it  afterward 
formed  the  basis  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Among  lis  most  distin^ished  scholars  were 
many  known  only  bytheir  Christian  names  and 
distinguished  by  the  appellative  "of  Saint  Vic- 
tor.*   There  was  Hugh  of  Saint  Victor,  termed 
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tltc  Saint  Au^stine  of  his  time  because  of  his 
work  in  philosophy  and  theology  and  the 
breadth  of  his  scholarship,  and  Richard  of 
Saint  Victor,  a  Scotchman,  called  the  "mystic 
■doctor"  because  of  the  lofty  spirituality  of  his 
writings ;  then  Adam  of  Saint  Victor,  whether 
a  Breton  or  a  Briton  is  not  known,  who  wrote 
hymns  which  are  among  the  ^eatest  of  the 
time^  and  this  is  the  supreme  period  of  hymn 
writing  in  history.  Archbishop  Trench  de- 
clared Adam  of  Saint  Victor  "the  foiwnost 
among  the  sacred  Latin  'poets  of  the  Middle 
Ages.*  Other  Saint  Victorians  were  Peter 
Comestor  (d.  1178),  the  historian.  Peter  Lom- 
bard (1100-1164),  the  famous  MagiUtr  Sen- 
ttntiarum,  whose  book  was  the  basis  of  scholas- 
ticism and  the  subject  of  so  many  commen- 
taries; Thomas  the  abbot  of  Saint  Andrews,  to 
(riiom  Saint  Francia  sent  young  Saint  Antony 
of  Padua  for  his  theological  studies,  and  many 
others.  Few  schoob  in  history  have  had  so 
many  pupils  of  enduring  distinction  in  a  cor- 
responding space  of  time.  The  abbey  was  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  Eurofie  at  this 
time  and  the  Mecca  for  many  disHngnished 
visitors,  not  a  few  of  whom  came  to  remain 
for  stwie  time.  The  English  were  particularly 
interested  in  it,  and  the  second  abbot,  Achard 
of  Saint  Victor,  was  either  an  Englishman  or 
was  related  very  intimately  to  the  Normans  in 
England  at  that  time. 

The  hero  of  the  century  in  the  eyes  of  all 
his  contemporaries  and  for  centuries  later  was 
Thomas  k  Becket,  the  martyr  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1118-70),  A  legend  makes  his 
mother  a  princess  from  the  Elast  who  met  his 
father  on  the  crusades.  Kept  in  duress  by  her 
father  until  a  Becket's  return  to  England,  she 
escaped  stirvdtlance  and  followed  with  only  his 
name  to  guide  her.  She  found  her  lover  to 
become  a  Chnstian  wife  and  the  mother  of 
Thomas  i  Becket,  later  the  archbishop.  He  was 
a  brilliant  student  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  at  Paris,  and  at  22  entered  the  service  of 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  became 
a  favorite  of  Theobald  who  sent  him  to  study 
civil  and  canon  law  at  fiologne  and  Auxerre. 
When  Henry  II  succeeded  Stephen  as  king  of 
England,  he  made  Thomas  a  Becket  his  (£an- 
celtor  at  the  age  of  36.  The  lung  and  his  chan- 
cellor were  said  to  have  'but  one  heart  and 
one  mind.*  When  Archbishop  Theobald  died 
in  1161,  Henry  selected  Thomas  as  his  successor. 
Thoous  would  have  refused  the  offer  saying 
'1  know  your  plans  for  the  Church.  You  will 
assert  claims  which  I,  as  archbishop,  must  needs 
oppose."  Henry  insisted.  The  inevitable  divi- 
sion of  opinion  foreseen  by  Thomas  occurred, 
owing  to  the  king's  ambition,  and  the  arch- 
bishop refusing  to  yield  had,  like  many  an- 
other archbishop,  to  go  into  exile.  Reconcilia- 
tion took  place  and  Thomas  returned  to  Eng- 
land but  ue  disagreement  as  to  Church  and 
State  rights  recurred  and  the  king  said  impa- 
tiently_,  before  his  nobles  in  Normandy,  "Who 
will  nd  me  of  this  troublesome  Churchman?" 
.  Four  knights  immediately  left  the  royal  pres- 
ence, crossed  the  channel  to  Canterbury,  and 
finding  the  archbishop  in  his  cathedral  at  ves- 
pers, slew  him  before  the  altar.  The  popular 
outcry  over  this  bloody  deed  was  intense.  The 
king  shocked  at  the  unlocked  for  effect  of  his 
hot  words  did  public  penance,  and  for  the  rest 


of  the  Middle  Ases  and  until  King  Henry  VIII 
brought  about  the  separation  from  Rome,  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Canterbuty  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  one  of  the  most  visited 
in  Europe.  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  found 
their  way  there  every  year.  Chaucer  has  made 
the  Canterbury  pilgrimages  live  for  all  the  after 
time  though  the  destruction  of  the  shrine  put  an 
end  to  them  four  centuries  ago. 

The  12th  century  witnessed  a  climax  of  the 
development  of  the  ri^t  of  sanctuary  or  the 
right  of  asylum  as  it  is  also  called,  which  meant 
so  much  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  law 
instead  of  violence.  It  consisted  in  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  all  those  who  were  persecuted  and 
were  in  danger  of  violence,  whether  the  perse- 
cution was  just  or  unjust,  of  flying  to  a  church 
where  they  were  guaranteed  immunity  against 
capture  or  violence  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of 
their  pursuers.  This  privilege  endured  so  long 
as  ihey  remained  on  sacred  grotmd.  In  the 
meantime  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  itnder 
whose  protection  the  fugitive  had  come  used 
their  infhience  to  secure  justice  or  at  least  to 
calm  the  passion  of  the  pursuer.  What  was 
needed  above  all  was  lime  and  this  was  secured 
by  this  means.  This  ri^ht  had  been  exercised 
during  preceding  centuries  to  very  good  effect, 
but  a  number  of  incidents  during  the  12lb  cen- 
tury ^oWB  that  it  was  coining  to  be  recoErnlxed 
by  all,  even  by  rulers,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
many  acts  of  injustice,  some  of  them  irrepara- 
ble, which  would  have  occurred  if  the  fugitive 
were  without  refuge,  were  prevented.  This 
right  of  sanctuary  was  without  discrimination 
as  to  the  social  condition  of  the  refugees  and 
this  fact  had  much  to  do  with  making  social 
barriers  less  decisive  than  they  had  been. 


Principal  Events  op  the  Twelfth  Centuhy. 

1105.  Henry  I  becoma  King  of  Biuluid.  AbslnTd  opeci  a 
■chDol  of  rhetoric  at  Paris.     Hilofsa  becomes  hia  pu^idL 

1106.  HsnTy  V  is  cro*iiDd  Roman  srapeior  of  Germany. 
1114.  Thu  marriaiR  e£  Matilda,  daBghta  of  H«nry  I  oC 

England,  to  Henry  V,  Roman  emperor, 
ItlJ,  Saint  Beroard  foundj  Clairomm  Abbey. 
HIS.  Rise  of  tlie  Knighta  Templan.     By  aubminian  to  tbs 

Idns  the  ccmmoni  of  Pnuicc  Bain  protuctioti  fnfm  tbe 

nobW    VUlanaa  abalohed. 
1112.  Abelard  found*  the  mODMtery  of  the   Paraclete  of 

irbich  hii  wife,  mioUe,  becomes  lupeiiot. 
1127.  Th«  Sontiieni  Sung  drnMty  Mtabliabed.  In  Chin*  uid 

exiati  under  nine  emperoim  until  12fiO, 
1130.  Ciealion  of  the  IdngdoiD  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
I13J.  Count  Roger  of  Nonnandy  invadea  Sicily. 
llSd.  Si«pbsn  becoran  lung  of  BngUod. 
113«.  Civil  war  in  England. 
ltJ9.  Portugal  beoomet  a  ldi«doTn. 

1141.  Papal  mterdict  laid  on  France. 

1142.  Death  of  Abelard. 

114«.  Saint  Becnard  presctiiH  the  Second  Crusade.  Rogsr 
□f  Normandy  and  Sicily  invadefl  Greece. 

1152.  The  divatce  of  Louis  VII  of  France  from  Eleanor,  giwa 
Guienne.  Poitou.  etc..  to  Henry  II  of  Bngland.  who 
marrie*  her.  and  wan  eosuB.  The  TtaabMdain  douiih. 
The  Albigensian  persecutions  betiin. 

1 153.  Death  of  Saint  Bernard  of  Clsirvsui. 

1154.  The  Plantagenats  assume  power  in  Brigand. 

1155.  Bieeation  at  Rcsme  of  Arnold  of  Brssoa. 

1156.  Roman  lav  and  the  Catholic  lelvion  definitely  eatatv 
lished  in  Germany. 

IIAl.  Thoma*  \  Becket  beoomet  archbuhop  of- Cuiteilxiiy. 

II62.  Milan  is danieyed  by  BaTbaiosaa. 

1164.  Eleath  of  HOolse. 

MW.  Invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  It  of  England. 

1170.  AichbisliDp  i  Beclcet  of  Canterbury  ossassineted. 

1176.  BarbaioaiB  of  Germany  leads  his  Bth  axpeditian  into 

Italy  and  ia  defeated   oj[  the  Lombards  at  Legnanu. 

The  Peaf«  of  Constance  is  concluded.    The  first  LAin- 

tard  Leogas  Is  hungtrnted. 
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1180.  Philip   II  reteoa   o 


1187.  Sulodin  captuiea  Jsuvlem.    The  Thitd  CivMde  ii 

1189.  Circuit  ofjuitice  introduced  in  England,  Death  of 
HeniT  II.  Richard  I  of  England.  Barbarossa.  empem 
of  Gennany,  and  Philip  Ausustna  of  Pmnce  join  the 
Thiid  Crusade. 

1190.  Defe&t  and  ArAth  in  drowning  of  Barbemsa.  Siege 
and  capture  of  Acre  by  French  and  English  Cnuftdera. 
Quarrel  between  Richard  ud  Philip,  and  withdrawal  of 
tba  French  from  the  Cnaade. 

1191.  Saladin  repulwa  all  attada  on  Jeruialem.  Conclude* 
a  peace  with  Richard,  giving  Christians  tux  acceu  to  all 
the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem. 

1192.  Capture  and  inniriaonment  of  Richard  I — Cofcir  de 
Lion — by  Henry  IV  of  Germany. 

1194.  Releaee  of  Richard  by  ranaom, 

1195.  Several  thouiands  of  Europeans  sacrificed  in  the 
Crusadee.     Return  of  the  survivors. 

IIM.  Richard  I  of  England  diea. 

TWELFTH-DAY.  Epiphany  (the  6th  of 
January),  which  is  the  12th  day  from  Christmas. 
This   was    fonnerly    (as   it    still   is)    a   day   of 

Seat  festivity  and  the  evening  of  the  day  was 
e  occasion  of  observing  many  curious  cus- 
tom?. One  of  the  most  widespread  of  these 
was  the 'baking  of  a  cake  (in  England  called 
twelfth-cake)  with  a  bean  in  it,  and  dividing 
the  cake  among  the  partakers  of  the  feast. 
Whoever  got  the  piece  with  the  bean  in  it  was 
regarded  as  king  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
in  France  for  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  cus- 
tom is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  thai 
which  prevailed  among  the  Roman  children  at 
the  end  of  the  Saturnalia,  of  drawing  lots  with 
beans  to  see  who  should  be  king.  In  Italy  it 
is  customary  to  give  presents  to  children  on 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Just  before  Shakes- 
peare began  his  series  of  great  tragedies  he 
wrote  'Twelfth  Night'  (1605-01)  —the  last  of 
his  great  comedies.  The  play  is  notable  for  its 
blending;  of  romantic  beau^  and  charm  in  the 
slory  of  the  Duke,  CHivia,  Viola  and  Sebastian 
with  a  comic  underplot  in  which  are  involved 
Maria,  Sir  Toby.  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheel^ 
Fabian  and  Mafvolio.  For  the  romantic  story 
the  author  was  indebted  to  several  Italian 
Stories  which  had  been  translated  into  French 
by  Belleforest,  and  later  into  English  1^  Bar- 
naby  Riche  in  his  'Apolonius  andSilla,'  The 
comic  scenes  and  characters  are  the  invention 
of  Shakespeare,  although  they  repeat  many  of 
the  devices  and  effects  of  previous  comedies.  In 
fact  the  comic  part  of  the  play  is  a  recapitula- 
tion of  characters  and  incidents  that  had  been 
successful  in  other  comedies.  Sir  Toby  and 
Sir  Andrew  belong  to  ihe  family  of  Falstaff  and 
Slender,  while  the  clown  is  another  Touchstone 
with  a  certain  added  maturity.  The  scenes  in 
which  ihe  over-serious  and  self-centred  Mal- 
voHo  is  made  ridiculous  by  the  clever  devices 
of  Maria  are  among  the  triumphs  of  Shake- 
speare's comic  genius.  Whether  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Malvoho's  Puritanism  as  given  in  this 
play  may  be  considered  as  Shakespeare's  judg- 
ment is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  comedy,  in  which  the  conflicting 
forces  of  love  caused  by  the  mistaken  identity 
of  Viola  and  Sebastian  are  resolved  and  the 
complete .  discomliture   of   Malvolio   is   realized 

ferfectly  represents  the  subtitle  of  the  play  — 
What  You  Will.'  The  play  was  thus  a  sort  of 
farewell  to  a  type  of  dramatic  writing  in  which 
Shakespeare  had  already  achieved  great  tri- 
umphs. No  comedy  is  more  delightful  or  more 
fascinating.  Edwin  Mihs. 


TWELVE  PATRIARCHS, 
of  the,  a  work  not  recognized  as  in  any  sense 
Scriptural  or  authoritative,  but  of  interest  from 
the  standpoint  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  was 
written  in  the  2d  century  after  Christ,  and  pur- 

Krted  to  relate  utterances  of  the  fathers  of 
rael,  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  Saviour 
and  discoursing  on  the  results  that  would  flow 
from  that  event.  The  predictions  arc  modeled 
on  those  of  Jacob,  Gen.  x!ix,  when  the  patriach 
blessed  his  sons  and  prophesied  the  future  of 
them  and  their  descendants  before  giving  iq> 
the  ghost.  See  Apocalyptic  Litecatube. 
"  TWELVE  TABLES,  Law  of  the.  the  first 
written  code  of  Roman  laws,  enacted  in  statu- 
tory form,  having  been  dralted  by  a  (xwnmis- 
sion  of  10  elected  for  the  purpose  and  approved 
by  the  popular  assembly  (451  and  450  a.c).  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  compilation  of  the  older 
laws,  founded  on  custom  and  precedent,  but  it 
formulated  personal  and  property  rights  in  such 
clear  language  that  the  patrician  magistrates 
were  no  longer  able  to  misinterpret  and  mis- 
apply them  with  impunity,  as  in  former  times. 
It  was  regarded  by  the  people  much  as  Ameri- 
cans regard  the  national  Constitution,  and 
Roman  schoolboys  learned  the  Twelve  Tables 
by  heart,  even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Cicero.    A 

¥'eat  body  of  rules  grew  up  around  the  Twelve 
ables,  and  as  these  called  for  expert  legal 
interpretation,  the  study  and  practice  of  law 
^dually  developed  into  a  distinct  profession. 
There  remain  to-day  only  fragments  of  this 
celebrated  code.  Manv  attempts  at  rcconstrtict- 
ing  it  have  been  made,  the  latest  by  Voigt  in 
1883.  Modem  critics,  never  happy  unless  they 
can  upset  a  tradition  or  two,  contend  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  are  a  private  compilation  prol>> 
ably  of  the  3d  century  B.C.  Consult  Lambert, 
Hdouard,  'Le  problem  de  I'origine  des  Douie 
Tables'  (Lyons  1902),  and  Appleton,  C,  'Le 
testament  romain:  la  methode  du  droit  compari 
I'authenticiti  des  Douie  Tables'  (Paris  1903). 
See  Roue;  Dbcbmviks. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  The  opening 
year  of  the  latest  century  was  marked  somewhat 
dramatically  by  the  close  of  the  long  rdgn  over 
the  British  &npire  of  Victoria  of  Et^land, 
queen  and  empress,  who  died  22  Jan.  1901 ;  by 
me  assassination  and  death  14  Sept.  1901  of 
William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  accession  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Vice-Presidentj  to  ihe  chief  executive  office. 
Throughout  the  ctvdized  world  there  was  prom- 
ise of  peace  and  a  growth  of  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  internationalism.  War  between  civil- 
ised nations  seemed  almost  a  thing  of  the  past 
Manj|  World's  Fairs.  Universal  Expositions, 
held  in  the  preceding  half  century  had  brought 
the  nations  together  as  never  before.  Trade 
between  nations  as  a  medium  for  cementing 
friendship  seemed  to  portend  an  ever-better 
understanding  among  rival  peoples.  The  edu- 
cated classes  were  drifting  into  a  sense  of  se- 
curity as  regards  war,  A  peace  conference  was 
held  in  Switzerland  in  the  nineties  and  thou^ 
it  had  broken  up  in  disagreement  the  fact  of  its. 
assembling  seemed  a  great  step  forward.  At 
the  end  of  the  century  (1898)  j^oung  Tsar  Nich- 
olas of  Russia  invited  the  nations  to  send  dele- 
Stes  to  a  peace  conference  at  The  Hague. 
ast  of  them  accepted.  The  conference,  was 
held  (1899)  and  estabh^ed  a  permanent  court 
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of  arWtration.  EarW  in  our  century  over  12S 
arbitration  treaties  Sot  ween  nations  were  ar- 
ranged and  statesmen  considered  the  negotiation 
of  such  treaties  as  their  highest  activity.  The 
second  Hague  Conference  (1907)  held  at  the 
invitation  of  the  United  States  occupied  itself 
with  the  drawing  up  of  rules  for  humane  war- 
fare,—many  of  which  were  violated  in  the 
Great  War.  It  strengthened  the  faith  in  pMce 
and  there  were  confident  prophecies  of  a  time 
soon  to  come  when  reason  would  rule  intema- 
tiona!  relations  as  it  did  personal  relations  since 
die  disappearance  of  the  duel. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  feeling  that  war  was 
90on  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  when  the  cen- 
tury opened  England  was  at  war  with  the  Boers 
and  the  United  Suies  was  at  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines. In  1904  the  bloodiest  war  that  men  had 
engaged  in  up  to  that  time  occurred  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  |ust  SO  years  before  Japan 
had  been  invited  into  the  circle  of  civilization. 
When  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  treaty  of  peace 
(1905),  signed  largely  through  the  inSuence  of 
President  Roosevelt,  left  Japan  the  victor,  the 
yellow  race  had  become  a  factor  in  world  poli- 
tics. Despite  threatening  incidents  for  seven 
years  there  was  peace,  but  then  the  wars  came 
thidt  and  fast  Italy  warred  with  Turkey  over 
Tripoli  (1912),  the  Powers  refusing  to  permit 
the  bombardment  of  Constantinople  and  limit- 
iag  the  war  zone  to  Africa.  The  same  ^^ar 
the  first  Balkan  War  broke  out  and  the  civilized 
world  rejoiced  when  it  seemed  as  thou^  thtf 
defeated  Turks  were  at  last  to  be  driven  back 
to  Constantinople.  The  ditatoiy  diplomacy  of 
the  great  nations  in  its  fear  ot  disturbing  tha 
balance  of  power.  perroininK  Turkish  atrocities 
to  continue,  made  the  world  ready  to  welcome 
the  removal  of  the  sultan  from  Enrope.  The 
little  Balkan  nations,  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  seemed  about  to  accomplish  what 
the  "Great  Powers'*  had  balked  over.  Having 
disposed  of  the  Turks  with  unexpected  readi- 
ness the  Balkan  nations  quarreled  among 
themselves  over  the  spoils  and  the  second 
Balkan  War,  Greece  and  Serbia  and  later 
Rumania  ranged  against  Bulgaria,  proved  one 
of  the  bitterest  in  the  history  of  humanity,- 
The  same  year  the  Mexican  troubles,  not  yet 
concluded,  began,  and  in  the  summer  of  1914 
the  Great  War  broke  out.  The  peace  treaty 
was  sigiied  28  June  1919  at  Versailles,  but  fight- 
ing continued  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  so  that 
no  century  of  fauntan  history  had  so  many  wars 
in  so  short  a  time  with  so  many  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  end  of  it  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
The  underlying  motive  of  these  wars  was 
invariably  commercial  expansion.  The  Boer 
War  resulted  from  English  efforts  for  trade 
advantages  in  South  Africa.  The  Russian- 
Japanese  followed  Russia's  extension  of  her 
sphere  of  influence  into  Manchuria  to  obtain 
an  ice-free  port  on  the  Pacific,  her  position  in 
Europe  denying  her  such  an  ontlet  for  her 
commerce.  In  I860  Vladivostok  became  a  Rus- 
sian port,  but  as  it  is  closed  during  the  winter 
Russia  turned  south  toward  Korea  and  the 
.Manctiurian  coast.  The  Siberian  Railroad  was 
lo  be  carried  across  Manchuria  and  its  exien- 
sion  was  made  possible  by  the  Japanese- China 
War  (1895).  The  international  convention 
after  the  Boxer  Rebellion  promised  to  shut  out 
further    encroachment   on    C^na,   but    Russia 


continued  to  advance  and  Japan  declared  war. 
Italy's  war  with  Turkey  was  for  Tripoli,  the 
only  portion  of  northern  Africa  left  for  the 
exploitation  of  European  countries.  The  first 
Balkan  War  was  almost  a  holy  war  in  its  pur- 
pose to  expel  the  Turk,  but  the  underlying  mo- 
tives were  territorial  expansion  and  commercial 
opportunities.  The  second  Balkan  War  re- 
vealed this  very  clearly  and  was  waged  with 
supreme  selfish  disregard  for  human  rights  by 
grasping  governments.  The  Mexican  troubles 
were  largely  fomented  by  trade  interests  and 
grasping  politicians.  The  Great  War  was 
rooted  entirely  in  commercial  rivalries  and  the 
fear  that  the  growing  power  of  other  nations 
might  prevent  commerce  and  manufactures 
from  having  a  free  outlet  into  distant  coun- 
tries. Colonial  expansion,  the  root  of  so  many 
international  difficulties,  was  almost  entirely  a 
matter  of  securing  an  outlet  for  the  products 
of  industry  and  the  surplus  population  of  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  industri^  era  of  the  19th 
century  reached  a  climax  of  influence  in  which 
it  was  felt  that  the  disposal  of  the  industrial 
products  of  its  people  was  the  most  important 
thing  for  government  to  secure.  Many  of  the 
industries  for  which  political  striving  was  so 
earnest  were  employing  men  for  such  wages 
and  under  such  conditions  of  health  as  made 
decent  living  almost  impossible  for  a  great  many 
of  those  employed.  The  Great  War  produced 
internal  conditions  in  all  countries  in  which 
labor  was  in  a  position  to  claim  rif^ts  that  for 
a  time  seriously  disturbed  all  national  condi- 
tions. The  war  began  for  industrial  expansion 
and  commercial  advantage  redounded  almost 
entirely  10  the  benefit  of  Tabor  in  all  the  coun- 
tries. What  labor  as  the  paramount  influence 
in  the  lives  of  nations  may  do  for  mankind  must 
depend  on  the  abiUty  of  its  leaders.  With 
7,000,000  able-bodied  men  killed  in  the  war 
and  another  7,000,(XX)  so  seriously  crippled 
that  they  cannot  do  manual  labor,  at  least 
12,000,000  laborers  were  lacking  from  the 
world's  lafxir  supply.  They  were  mainly  the 
best  labor  elements,  the  able-bodied  of  military 
age.     Their  absence  will  surely  alfect  the  labor 


rest  among  the  laboring  classes  and  a  striving 
for  better  wages.  The  outlook  for  better  con- 
ditions for  labor  is  promising  unless  political 
disturbances  and  a  lack  of  communlly  spirit 
are  permitted  to  interfere. 

Besides  these  wars  a  series  of  incidents  all 
commercial  in  origin,  carrying  threats  of  war 
with  them,  occurred.  In  1905  Germany's  jeal- 
ousy of  the  commercial  rights  which  France 
had  acquired  in  Morocco  and  which  pointed 
to  French  absorption  of  that  country  seriously 
disturbed  the  world:  The  conference  of  Al- 
geciras  (1906)  proved  a  diplomatic  defeat  for 
Germany,  practically  all  the  nations,  including 
the  United  Stales,  taking  part  against  her.  Ger- 
many's hopes  were  revealed.  The  German  ac- 
quisition and  fortification  of  Kiaii-diau  com- 
plicated the  Far  Eastern  question ;  the  proposed 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  Railway  with  its  strategic 
possibilities  put  another  factor  into  the  al- 
ready complex  Near  East  situation,  while  the 
rapidly  increasing  German  navy  threatened  the 
development  of  superiority  by  sea  as  well  as 
by  land.    I^is  led  to  a  lining  up  of  the  other 
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countries  of  Europe  for  self-detense.  Germany's 
entrance  into  the  Far  East  brought  about  (1902) 
an  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain, 
the  first  between  a  Western  and  an  Eastern 
power.  Mainly  through  the  influence  of  King 
Edward  VII  (reigned  1901-10)  England  and 
France,  hereditary  enemies,  composed  long- 
standing difficulties  (1904)  and  the  hostility 
between  England  and  Russia,  due  to  their 
rivalry  in '  Asia  was  replaced  by  an  Anglo- 
Russian  Entente.  Persia,  which  had  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them,  was  divided 
into  spheres  of  influence  and  a  neutral  section. 
Afghanistan,  which  had  been  a  critical  issue, 
was  placed  entirely  under  British  influence 
and  Tibet  was  to  be  respected.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  thus  made  the 
Triple  Entente  as  opposed  to  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy.  This  rec- 
onciliation of  ancient  enmities  which  brought 
about  co-operation  between  these  countries  was 
due  more  to  the  influence  of  King  Edward 
VII  of  England  than  any  other  single  factor. 
After  a  rather  stormy  youth  and  a  middle 
age  given  over  to  trivialities  it  seemed  as  thou^ 
the  long  life  of  his  mother,  Queen  Victona, 
was  fortunate  in  delaying  his  ascent  of  the 
throne  and  yet  the  10  years  of  King  Edward's 
reign  accomplished  much  to  align  the  world 
favorably  for  the  great  struggle  that  was  to 
take  place  a  few  years  after  his  death.  He 
proved  a  diplomatic  ruler  of  high  order  whose 
international  influence  was  all  for  (he  best. 
Tkt  rapprochement  between  France  and  Fin- 
land probably  saved  Europe  from  war  at  the 
time  of  the  Agadir  incident  when  Germany 
sent  a  naval  vessel  to  enforce  her  demands  as 
to  some  compensation  in  Africa  for  the  ri^ts 
which  France  was  securing  in  Morocco.  The 
crisis  was  only   delayed  a   few  years. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  seething  in  so  many 
wars  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  political 
arena  which  will  make  the  century  forever 
famous  in  the  history  of  democracy.  Popular 
government  and  responsibility  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  advanced  as 
never  before.  The  Liberals  of  England  suc- 
ceeded in  modifying  parliamentary  law  so  that 
the  veto  power  of  uie  House  of  Lords  on  legis- 
lation was  eliminated  and  as  a  consequence 
important  measures  of  reform  in  taxation  and 
franchise  were  passed.  In  Portugal  King  Car- 
los  and   the   Crown   Prince   were   assassinated 


monarchists  have  not  ceased  reactionary 
efforts.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  in  July  1908  after  a  revolt  in  the  army 
which  .threatened  to  prove  serious  proclaimed 
a  constitution  and  elections  were  held  and  a 
new  Parliament  was  opened  in  December.  The 
Young  Turks,  representative  of  the  better  edu- 
cated Ottomans'  came  to  be  the  dominant  party 
and  liberalization  was  promised  but  the  results 
were  far  from  satisfying;  cruellies  continued 
and  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  war  against 
the  Allies  marked  the  doom  of  Turkish  power 
in  Europe.  Austria  took  advaotage  of  the 
disturbance  in  Turkey  (o  annex  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  placed  under  Austrian  control  by 
the  Great   Powers  after  the  Russian-Turkisa 


War.  In  October  1906  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  declared  his  country  independent  of 
Turkey  and   assumed   the  title  of   Tsar. 

The  most  astonishing  democratic  develop- 
ment was  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
China  where  late  in  December  1911  a  pro- 
visional republican  government  with  Dr.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  as  President  was  proclaimed.  This 
was  all  the  more  surprising  because  scarcely 
10  years  before  the  BoTCr  Rebellion  (1900) 
had  seemed  to  stamp  China  as  hopelessly  re- 
actionary. The  'Boxers,*  a  secret  society 
banded  together  for  the  extermination  of  the 
■Foreign  Devils,'  laid  siege  to  the  foreign  lega- 
tions in  Peking.  A  comtrined  relief  expedition 
from  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates  occupied  the  Chi- 
nese capital,  exacted  a  huge  indemnity  but 
signed  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of 
Chinese  integrity.  The  dowager  empress  con- 
tinued all  powerful,  for  a  decade,  and  then  came 
the  republic.  In  spile  of  certain  reactionary 
movements,  the  President,  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  "con- 
senting" to  be  emperor  for  a  lime,  the  Chinese 
republic  has  maintained  itself  and  in  August 
1917  entered  the  Great  War  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies. 

In  Russia  the  liberalizing  tendendes  of  the 
young  Tsar,  so  promising  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  gradually  changed  and  utter  au- 
tocracv  prevaoied.  The  Russan- Japanese  War 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  liberal  ele- 
ments to  press  political  reforms.  With  the 
army  in  the  Far  East  the  government  had  to 

6 eld  but  not  until  after  the  awful  massacre  of 
loody  Sunday,  Januan'  1905,  and  harsh  at- 
tempts at  suppression  which  were  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Uukden 
(23  March  1905)  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  East  (27  May  1905).  In 
August  1905  the  unperial  decree  establishing  a 
representative  body,  the  Duma,  though  with 
very  limited  powers  was  issued  Unrest  con- 
tinued and  a  universal  strike  led  to  the  grant- 
ing of  legislative  powers.  This  body  was  arbi- 
trarily dissolved  the  following  year  and  another 
more  complacent  elected.  This  filled  out  its 
term  as  did  the  third  Duma  though  without 
accomplishing  much;  but  the  fourth  Duma  was 
at  hand  in  1916  to  demand  the  abdication  of 
the  Tsar  when  Russian  affairs  reached  a  crisis. 
"Die  proclamation  of  a  repubhc  in  1917  seemed 
too  ^ood  to  be  true  and  there  are  so  many 
warnng  elements  that  the  Russian  people  have 
still  their  political  salvation  to  worit  out 

The  greatest  event  of  the  century,  the  great- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  histon'  of  humanity  is 
the  World  War  which  lasted  over  four  years 
and  three  months.  On  28  June  1914,  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne, 
with  his  wife,  was  shot  to  death  in  Serajevo, 
the  capital  oi  Bosnia.  A  bomb  hurled  by  a 
printer  aged  20  missed  them,  injuring  others. 
but  shots  fired  by  a  student,  Princip,  agea 
19,  proved  fatal  OfEcial  investigation  showed 
that  the  two  assassins  belonged  to  a  Ser- 
bian secret  society  for  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda in  Bosnia.  Many  Serbian  high  ofli-' 
cials,  hoping  to  unite  the  Serbs  everywhere 
for  action,  were  members  of  this.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  by  Austria  had  aroused  deep 
enmity  in  Serbia.  Austria  felt  that  this  fo- 
menting of  revolutioi)  could  no  longer  be  per- 
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mitted.    For   the   next  three  weeks   Austrian 
diplomacy  kept  its  own  counsel,  except  SO  far 
as  it  was  shared  by  Gennany,  bat  the  authori- 
ties planned  war  against  Serbia.    In  1913  they 
had  proposed  aggregation  against  Serbia  but 
Germany  and  Italy,  as  members  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  refused  to  join  it.    The  AunHan  ttuli- 
tary  purpose  was  so  thoroughly  hidden  that 
many    important    diplomats     and    government 
officials  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  France, 
unsuspecting^  went  on  their  vacations  in  late 
July.    July  23d,  Austria's  ultimatiun  to  Serlua 
was  delivered.    War   evidently  was  intended. 
No  independent  state  could  maintain  its  self- 
respect  and  accept  the  provisions.    Behind  Ser- 
bia stood  Russia,  unwilling  to  permit  further 
Austrian  encroachments  in  the  Balkans.    Ger- 
many was  the  ally  of  Austria  and  France  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  had  an  understauding 
with  both  so  that  war  would  involve  nioat  of 
Europe    Serbia,   taking  counsel  with   foreign 
embassies,  gave  a  most  diplomatic  reply,  but 
could    not    submit   completely.    The    Austrian 
Uinister  to  Serbia  withdrew  at  the  cud  of  the 
two  days  allowed  for  the  reply  and  Austria 
declared  war  on  Serbia  28  July.    With  Aus- 
trian mobilization,  Russia  mobilized  and  on  this 
score   Germany's   Ambassador  was  instructed 
'  to  withdraw  from  Saint  Petersburg  after  hav- 
ing handed  over  a  declaration  of  war  1  August. 
August  3d  the  German  Ambassador  to  France 
declared  a  state  of  war  because  of  aggressions 
at  the  frontiers.    Germany  seemed  assured  that 
England  would  not  enter  the  war.    The  British 
Empire  bad  but  a  few  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, the  Boer  War  had  been  unpopular  and  had 
revealed  Btitish  weakness  and  the  direatened  in- 
surrection in  Ulster,  for  iriuch  German  muni- 
tion plants  supplied  the  arms,  seemed  to  give 
assurance  that  England  would  refuse  to  enter  a 
Continental   war.      Her   great   fleet   made   her 
mistress  of  the  seas  but  it  was  felt  that  before 
this  could  count  materially  the  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent would'  be  over.    When  on  4  August  it 
became  known  that  German  troops  had  invaded 
Belgian  territory,  Great  Britain  declared  war. 
The  German  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  con- 
fessed   that   the   invasion    of   Luxemburg   and 
Belghim  was  *agatiist  the  rules  of  international 
law'    but   the   necessity   of   the   situation   de- 
manded it.    He  promised  *to  atone  as  soon  as 
our  military  end  is  attained.*    When  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  declared  that  the  invasion  of ' 
Belgium  would  mean  war  the  German  Chan- 
cellor suggested  that  «a  scrap  of  paper*  ought 
not  to  count  for  so  much.    Germany  must  be 
held    responsible   for  the  war   at   the  bar  of 
history,  for  though  Austria  precipitated  it  a 
word   frotn  Germany  would  have  prevented  it 
and  not  only  was  that  word  withheld  but  the 
publication    of   Austrian   diplomatic   documents 
(1919)    shows   that   from   early  in  July  Ger- 
many urged  such  measures  against  Serbia  as 
could    only    mean    war    The   most    important 
witness  against  Germany  is  her  own  Ambassa-. 
dor  in  London  during  the  crisis.  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,   who  published   (1918)   his  account  of 
the  negptiations  to  prevent  the  war  in  which  he 
found  the  English  eager  and  anxious  to  avoid 
a  conflict  which  they  foresaw  so  clearly  would 
prove  ruinous  for  all  concerned. 

The  first  great  phase  of  the  war  was  the 
invasion  of  France  by  Germany  with  the  idea 


that  taken  unawares  the  French  would  be  put 
out  of  the  war  before  slowly  mobiliziug  Russia 
could  be  dangerous,  and  then  the  German 
armies  might  be  turned  to  the  Eastern  front 
against  the  Russians.  The  advance  of  German 
troops  through  Belgium  proved  not  only  a 
political  mistake,  costing  the  sympathy  oi  the 
world,  but  abo  a  stratei^c  error.  The  Ger- 
man armies  were  delayed  in  Belgium,  affording 
time  for  French  mobilization,  though  Belgium 
fortresses,  supposed  impregnable,  rapidly  criun- 
bled  before  modern  long-range  high-ei^losive 
proiectiies.  The  Germans  approached  Paris 
tmti]  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  in  sight,  when  Von 
Kludc,  comman<Ung  the  German  right  wing, 
wheeled  to  the  left  (east)  to  cut  off  the  Frendi 
from  their  ctanmuni cations  and  precipitate  a 
second  Sedan  on  a  far  greater  scale.  On  his 
exposed  rioht  wing  a  fresh  am^  from  Paris 
threw  itself  impetuously  and  the  French  centre 
under  Focb  holding,  dewite  fierce  attacks  of 
Prussians  and  Saxons  who  were  forced  back. 
Von  Kluck  had  to  retire  with  immense  losses 
and  serious  impairmeat  of  German  monle. 
The  plan  of  a  short  decisive  war  was  at  an  end. 
The  Germans  entrenched  and  the  long-drawn- 
out  trench  warfare  of  the  next  four  years 
began.  As  Ivan  Bloch  had  declared  15  years 
bnore  the  spade  proved  more  important  than 
the  rifle.  This  first  battle  of  the  Maine,  fou^t 
along  the  historic  river  where  for  centuries 
Teutons  and  Franks  had  met,  is  one  of  the 
decisive  conflicts  of  history.  The  ultimate  con- 
flict of  the  war  was  to  be  a  second  battle  of 
the  Uame.  which  also  went  against  the  Ger- 
mans. After  the  first  Manie  battle  the  German 
objective  became  the  Channel  ports  instead  of 
Paris,  and  the  hitter  conflict  of  the  fall  and 
winter  was  in  the  mud  of  Flanders  along  the 
Yser  around  Ypres.  The  English  and  Belgians, 
supported  by  the  French  under  Foch,  heroically 
held  against  the  massed  attacks  of  the  Ger- 
mans though  at  awful  cost  in  men.  The  ■con- 
temptible httle*  English  army  multiplied  itself 
by  valor.  The  Belgians,  sturdily  irave  in  mis- 
fortune, opened  the  sluices  as  their  countrymen 
had  so  often  done  before  against  enemies,  and 
the  Germans  were  kept  from  the  Channel  ports. 
On  the  Eastern  front  corresponding  ultimate 
failure  of  objective  met  the  Central  Powers. 
The  Germans  defeated  the  Russians  signally 
at  Tannenberg,  taking  many  prisoners.  In 
August  1914  (he  Austrians  planned  an  offensive, 
invaded  Russia,  but  were  driven  back  into  their 
own  territory,  tried  to  reorganize  there  and 
lost  another  great  battle,  which  gave  the  Rus- 
sians possession  of  Lemberg,  capital  of  Aus- 
trian Galicia.  The  Russians  next  Invested  the 
strongly  fortified  city  of  Priemjsl,  while  the 
rest  of  their  troops  pushed  on  to  the  outsldrls 
of  Cracow,  capital  of  Austrian  Poland. 
Przemysl  fell  (March  1915)  and  the  Russians 
from  the  heists  of  the  Carpathians  looked 
down  on  Hungary ,  which  seemed  at  their 
mercy.  The  Germans  had  to  rush  men  from 
their  Western  front  to  save  the  situation,  and 
this  afiorded  time  for  British  army  organiza- 
tion. Serbia  was  overrun  and  suffered  in- 
tensely for  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  Russians 
made  a  masterly  retreat,  came  back  under 
BrusilolT  late  in  1916,  while  the  Gennans  were 
attempting  Verdun  and  the  Austrians  were  en- 
gaged with  the  Italians  in  the  Trentino  and 
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seemed  in  sigbt  of  victory.  Austria  had  to 
hurry  picked  troops  from  the  Italian  front  and 
the  Germans  had  to  summon  forces  even  from 
Verdun  to  meet  the  overwhelming  attack  which 
carried  the  Russians  to  the  very  gales  of  Lem- 
berg  once  more  and  gave  them  nearly  500(000 
prisoners.  Encouraged  by  Russian  success  Ru- 
mania entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
27  Aug.  J916.  For  a  while  her  armies  made 
progress  against  the  Austrians,  and  there  was 
hope  of  Russian  co-operation,  but  the  progress 
of  disintegration  had  already  begun  in  Russia 
and  the  suppUes  of  food  and  oil  to  be  obtained 
in  Rumania  tempted  the  Central  Powers  to  a 
great  drive  which  completely  overwhelmed  the 
Rumanians.  The  armies  of  the  Centra!  Powers 
entered  Bucharest  under  Falkenbayn  and  Mack- 
enson  6  Dec  1916,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war  Rumania  had  to  suffer  as  an  occupied 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  an  attempt  was  made 
ts  take  Constantinople.  English  troops, 
strengthened  by  forces  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  who  had  come  by  way  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  landed  at  Gallipoli.  The  rxpedition  was 
badly  managed  and  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
bravery  made  no  progress.  An  attempt  to  aid 
the  land  troops  by  the  British  navy  was 
answered  by  such  well-directed  fire  that  im- 
portant naval  vessels  were  sunk.  A  later 
British  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  seemed  at  iirsi 
destined  to  like  failure.  Kut-el-Amara  was 
captured  by  the  British,  but  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  had  to  surrender  after  intense 
suffering.  Better  organization  led  to  the  re- 
capture of  Kut,  and  Bagdad  fell  (March  1917) 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  English  troops 
(December  1917).  One  of  the  significant  de- 
velopments in  connection  with  these  expedi- 
tions was  the  self-sacrificing  loyaln^  of  the 
Dominion  troops  to  Great  Britain.  The  Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand  auxiliaries  ^Anzacs)  gave 
an  example  of  bravery  at  Galiipoli  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  Canadian  troops 
stamped  their  names  immortally  on  Flanders 
^elds  and  proved  second  to  none  in  the  daunt- 
less courage  with  which  they  attained  objectives 
set  ihem. 

Havii^g  refused  to  take  her  part  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  the  Central  Powers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  Italy,  unable  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  Ilatia  Irredenta,  unredeemed 
Italy,  that  is  territory  occupied  mainly  by 
people  of  the  Italian  race  still  under  Austrian 
rule,  was  forced  by  popular  opinion  to  enter 
■  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  AIHes  23  May  1915. 
Gradually  the  Italian  armies  pushed  their  way 
into  Austrian  territory,  greatly  lessening  Aus- 
tria's power  of  resistance  to  Russian  invasion, 
but  making  slow  progress  because  of  Alpine 
heights  as  the  fitting  terrain.  The  advance 
continued  with  some  intermission  all  during 
1916  and  the  greater  part  of  1917,  when  a  sur- 
prise attack  of  German -Austrian  troops  brought 
the  defeat  of  Caporetto  (24  October),  due 
partly  to  a  new  mode  of  attack,  but  mainly  to 
a  defeatist  propaganda  among  the  Italian  troops. 
AH  northern  Italy  was  laid  open  to  the  invader 
and  over  250,000  prisoners  were  taken.  The 
coming  of  British  and  French  troops  steadied 
the  Italians  and  there  was  an  immense  patriotic 
reaction  which  strengthened  the  morale  of  the 
Italian  troops.  After  this  Italy  proved  a  valu- 
able factor  in  the  war,  claiming  the  attention 


of  Austrian  troops  and  proving  a  resource  for 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  nations. 

The  year  1917  was  the  high  tide  of  war 
effort  and  success  for  the  Central  Powers,  and 
they  felt  on  the  strength  of  their  position  at 
the  end  of  it  that  the  war  was  surely  won. 
Germany  held  most  of  Bel^um  and  northern 
France,  and  the  most  determined  and  costly  at- 
tacks had  failed  to  dislodge  her.  Serbia  over- 
run was  held  by  the  Central  Powers  and  most 
of  Rumania  was  in  their  ^ssession.  From 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  German  mfluence  was  su- 
preme. The  collapse  of  Russia  enabled  them 
to  put  their  agents  in  control  of  large  portions 
of  11  as  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  revealed.  The 
defeat  of  Italy  back  to  the  Piave  in  the  autumn 
nearly  put  that  country  out  of  the  war.  There 
was  doubt  for  a  time  as  to  whether  Italy  could 
come  back  effectually,  but  she  did.  The  hopes 
of  the  Allies  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  just  as 
America  entered  the  war  and  the  U-boat  sink- 
ing of  nearly  1,000,0(X)  tons  of  shipping  a  month, 
unknown  then,  but  now  revealed,  seemed  to 
portend  an  enforced  unfavorable  peace.  Ilie 
situation  p*w  worse  in  prospect  rather  than 
better  during  the  spring  of  1918,  for  German 
drives  made  disturbing  progress.  The  appoint- 
ment of  General  Foch  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  armies  and  the  increase  of  Amer- 
icans on  the  tine  in  France  gave  renewed  hope 
to  the  Allies.  After  Foch's  counter-attack,  be- 
ginning 18  July,  the  Central  Powers  crumbled, 
no  other  word  can  describe  the  unexpectedness 
of  their  collapse,  and  the  annistice  was  signed 
11  November. 

The  importance  of  naval  power  was  demon- 
strated completely.  The  English  fleet  main- 
tained its  supremacy  and  protected   England's 

"ircc,  so  indispensable  for  the  country.    A 

month's  interruption  of  commercial  in- 
would  have  put  England  iif  severe 
straits ;  two  months  would,  it  is  said,  have 
compelled  capitulation.  Germany's  commerce 
was  completely  interrupted,  though  when  sub- 
marine freighters  came  to  the  United  States  our 
genuine  ueutraliiy  was  shown  by  readiness  to 
lurntsh  supplies.  This  form  of  commerdal  re- 
lations proved  too  difficult  and  Germany's  seg- 
regation from  the  world  by  sea  more  than  any 
other  single  factor  brought  about  German  col- 
lapse and  the  end  of  the  war.  A  great  naval 
engagement  was  looked  for  between  the  rival 
-fleets,  but  did  not  come.  A  portion  of  the 
German  Beet  met  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
British  (31  May  1916)  but  the  engagement  was 
hampered  bv  mjsts  and  interrupted  by  darkness. 
The  Engiisn  lost  about  twice  as  many  vessels 
and  men  as  the  Germans  but  their  claim  that 
the  Germans  escaped  complete  defeat  only  by 
retreat  in  the  darkness  was  confirmed  by  the 
absence  of  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  German  Sect  to  risk  an  en^gement.  After 
the  armistice  was  signed  the  immense  German 
fleet  steamed  across  the  North  Sea  and  sur- 
rendered at  Scapa  Flow,  where  a  few  months 
later  it  was  sunk  by  its  officers  in  violation  of 
their  parole. 

In  spite  of  England's  command  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  seas  me  submarine  warfare  came 
very  near  proving  the  vital  turning  point  of  the 
war.  Only  the  revelations  made  by  Admiral 
Sims  make  it  clear  how  serious  were  England's 
affairs  from  this  danger  when  America  entered 
the  war.    If  the  German  U-boat  campaign  had 
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cmtinued  for  even  a  few  months  to  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  it  had  been,  British  authorities  felt 
thai  the  end  of  the  war  could  not  be  far  off. 
American  naval  aid  proved  as  important  a 
factor  for  ultimate  victoty  as  military  assist- 
ance on  the  Continent  in  Ihe  following  year. 
American  enterprise  and  ingenuity  solved  the 
problems  of  U'Doat  resistance  and  roblied  this 
Gecman  naval  arm,  the  real  cause  for  the 
forcing  of  America  into  the  conflict,  of  its 
power.  Some  2,000,000  American  troops  were 
convoyed  to  Europe  with  a  loss  of  scarcely  a 
hundred,  and  communications  which  ensured 
the  victualing  and  supitly  of  our  armies  in 
Europe  and  of  the  English  people  were  main- 
tained in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  serious 
interference  with  work  or  war. 

Early  in  1917  the  Germans  had  finished 
enough  submarines  to  make  them  confident  of 
being  able  to  put  an  end  to  English  commerce. 
They  declared  a  barred  zone  around  the  British 
Isles  (1  Feb.  1917),  offering  a  permit  for  one 
United  Stales  ship  a  week  to  reach  Britain, 
Submarine  warfare  had  already  strained  the 
relations  with  the  United  States;  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania  (7  May  I9J3),  with  1,200  men, 
women  and  children,  over  100  American  citizens, 
had  created  bitter  feelings;  other  sinldngs  of 
American  vessels  were  explained  diplomati- 
cally, but  the  bitter  feelings  grew.  When  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  was  declared  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  broken  off  and  Count 
Von  BerostorfF,  whose  connection  with  disturb- 
ing machinations  in  this  country  made  him 
unpopular,  was  sent  home.  Sinkings  continued, 
hostile  relations  with  Mexico  against  the 
United  States  were  attempted  by  Germany,  and 
on  6  April  Congress  approved  the  President's 
declaration  that  the  United  States  had  been 
forced  into  the  war.  The  United  States  was 
totally  unprepared,  but  the  first  troops,  regu- 
lars, reached  France  in  July.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  beginning  of  191B  that  American 
troops  in  lar^e  numbers  were  sent  to  France. 
In  the  meantime  peace  negotiations  had  been 
suggested  by  Germany,  and  8  Jan.  1918  Presi- 
dent Wilson  issued  a  program  of  world  peace 
with  14  points,  to  be  prominent  on  peace  nego- 
tiations. The  Quadruple  Alliance;  Germany, 
Austria -Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  nego- 
tiated a  peace  with  the  Bolsheviki  in  control  of 
the  Russian  government.  "This  Brest-Litovsk 
peace,  so  called  from  the  town  in  Poland  where 
lepresenta lives  met,  showed  that  the  Germans 
were  intent  on  dismembering  Russia  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Central  Powers.  March  21,  1918 
the  Germans  began  a  great  "peace  drive*  on 
the  Western  front  to  force  the  Allies  to  sue 
for  peace.  The  British  were  driven  back  almost 
to  Amiens,  but  with  the  French  held  firmly. 
April  9  the  Germans  attempted  to  break 
through  the  British  between  Arras  and  Vpres 
to  reach  Calais  and  the  English  Channel.  The 
British  command  to  die  at  their  posts,  'backs 
to  the  wall,"  checked  this.  The  third  great  Ger- 
man thrust  came  on  27  May  and  was  answered 
by  a  counter-attack  by  the  Americans,  who  took 
Canti^y.  A  week  later  the  second  and  third 
Amen  can  divisions  stopped  the  Germans  at 
Chateau    Thierry.      The    German    armies    pre- 

Kred   for  the  fourth  great  drive,  15  July,  and 
r  three  days  seemed  to  be  breaking  throuch. 
but  were  held,  and  on  18  July  Foch  began  the 
offensive.     This  was  a  complete  sur- 


prise and  proved  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Colonel  Sargent  in  *The  Strategy  of  the  West- 
em  Front'  tells  the  reason:  "But  it  was  per- 
haps not  so  much  the  surprise  due  to  the  con- 
cealment of  his  forces  prior  to  attack  that 
deserves  mention,  as  it  was  the  surprise  caused 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  blows  which  he  struck 
and  the  unexpected  places  where  they  fell. 
Hardly  had  the  Germans  been  driven  from  the 
Chateau  Thierry  salient  when  Rawlinson  at- 
tacked from  the  British  front  toward  Chaulnes 
and  Debeney  from  the  Montdidier  front  to- 
ward Lassigny  and  Roye.  These  attacks  were 
soon  followeid  by  Mangin's  attack  toward 
Noyon  and  Byng's  toward  Bapaume.  Then 
came  Home's  great  attack  from  Arras  toward 
Cambria  and  Douai,  followed  shortly  afterward 
by  Pershing's  double  attack  against  the  Saint 
Mihiel  salient,*  The  American  capture  of  the 
Argonne  Forest  was  one  of  the  great  events  of 
history.  Many  an  army  in  preceding  gener- 
ations had  tried  to  take  the  Argonne  Forest 
bv  direct  attack  when  the  ground  was  not  so 
tnorougbly  fortified  as  at  this  time,  but  no 
army  ever  succeeded  in  taking  it  until  the 
Americans  overran  it  at  the  end  of  September. 
This  broke  the  spirit  of  the  German  armies,  for 
it  was  recognized  that  there  were  millions  more 
Americans  to  come  over  and  that  resistance 
was  hojieless.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
preparations  had  been  made  to  have  5,000,000 
of  Americans  in  France  during  the  following 
year.  The  British  forces  in  France  are  in 
striking  numerical  contrast.  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward  published  (1919)  the  official  chart  of  the 
British  general  staff.  The  actual  fighting 
strength  January  1916  was  470,000.  The  maxi- 
mum was  reached  (April  1917)  760.000.  The 
number  continued  to  descend  and  in  May  1918 
was  540,000  with  but  465,000  on  armistice  day. 
At  that  time  America's  total  forces  in  France 
were  nearly  2,000,000  and  J.390,000  (General 
March's  figures)  were  on  the  finng  line.  The 
French  figures  were  not  available  but  the 
opinion  ot  military  authorities  is  that  they 
had  less  than  1,000,000  of  men  in  actual  com- 
bat on  armistice  day.  The  Americans  had  more 
than  three  times  as  many  as  the  British  and 
perhaos  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  the 
French.  Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  factor 
that  America  was  in  ending  the  war  as  these 
figures. 

The  Peace  Treaty  saw  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  self- determination  of  the  na- 
tions which  made  very  important  changes  in  the 
map  of  Europe.  Finland  became  independent. 
Poland,  which  had  disappeared  as  a  country  a 
century  before,  divided  oy  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Russia,  was  now  restored  to  its  former  status, 
the  seaport  of  Dantzig  on  the  BaUic  being  ^iven 
to  it.  A  new  state,  Czech o-Slovakia,  consisting 
of   the  former  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Em- 

S're,  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  was  established. 
ungary  became  independent  of  Austria;  it  was 
thus  limited  to  a  very  small  territory  around 
Vienna.  The  Eastern  Slavs  formed  Jugo- 
slavia, consisting  of  Serbia,  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia  with  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia.  Race  char- 
acters were  made  the  foundation  of  boundaries 
in  the  Balkans.  Greece  acquired  territory  in 
Macedonia,  Rumania  had  its  territorial  bound- 
aries rearranged  to  include  people  of  similar 
ruce.  Bulgaria  was  restricted  in  its  frontiers, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe  disappeared. 
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At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Irish 
problem,  so  thorny  for  several  generations, 
seemed  to  approach  solution.  Landliills  passed 
by  Parliament  had  given  the  tenantry  rights 
and  the  Congested  District  Boards  solved  hou;- 
Hig_  problems.  One  o£  the  first  important  appli- 
cations of  the  elimination  of  the  veto  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  made  for  a  Home 
Rule  bill,  which  passing  ihe  Commons  three 
times  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  was  signed  by 
the  king,  thus  becomiag  a  law  (September 
1914).  Because  of  the  war  it  was  suspended. 
For  some  time  Ulster,  the  northern  part  of  Ire- 
land, though  represented  in  Parliament  by  a 
majority  of  Home  Rule  members,  had  been 
threatening  at  least  in  and  around  the  city 
of  Belfast,  to  revolt  if  Home  Rule  were  granted. 
They  bought  anns  from  Germany  and  openly 
drilled  recruits.  When  the  order  was  given  to 
mobilize  against  them  a  number  of  the  most 
important  oftkers  in  the  army  refused  to  serve. 
Ill  spite  of  this  situation  Redmond,  leader  of 
the  Home  Rulers,  announced  that  the  National- 
ists would  support  the  war.  The  continuod 
suspension  of  the  Home  Rule  Law  caused  grave 
discontent  and  in  April  1916  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Dublin  led  by  the  Sinn  Fein 
(Gaelic  for  'We  ourselves,"  pronounced  shiii 
fane),  and  proclaimed  an  Irish  Republic  with 
its  own  flag.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed,  the 
leaders  captured  and  ruthlessly  put  to  death, 
though  clemency  to  the  Boers  under  similar 
circumstances  had  proved  the  value  of  a  con- 
ciliation policy.  The  Irish  people  were  ren- 
dered thorou^ly  disaffected  and  peace  in  Ire- 
land has  since  been  maintained  by  coercion. 
Though  self-determination  has  come  for  prac- 
tically all  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  it  has  not  come  for  the  Irish 
in  spite  of  their  age-long  struggle  for  it. 

A  very  prominent  feature  of  the  history  of 
the  century  centres  around  votes  for  women. 
Certain  of  our  Western  States  and  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  granted  the  suffrage  to 
women  in  the  later  I9lh  century  and  with  the 
establishment  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
,  tralia  full  Parliamentary  suffrage  was  granted 
to  women  (1901).  Finland  (1906),  Norway 
(1907),  Sweden  (1912).  Denmark  a915)  en- 
acted woman  suffrage.  In  England  the  suf- 
frage leaders,  tired  of  Parliamentary  methods 
for  securing  the  vote 'for  women,  resorted  to 
violence.  From  1905  to  1910  this  policy  was 
continued  and,  as  has  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  manhood  suffrage  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century,  proved  more  effective  so  that  in 
1910  a  woman  suffrage  bill  passed  a  second 
reading  of  the  House  of  Commons  hut  was 
then  shelved.  Violence  continued  but  without 
legislative  Result  though  the  question  was  being 
forced  upon  many  minds.  With  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  militant,  suffragists  announced 
suspension  of  agitation  so  that  the  women 
might  devote  themselves  to  the  country's  needs. 
They  rendered  such  service  to  the  country  in 
many  ways  that  opposition  to  woman  suffrage 
largely  diminished.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1918 
granted  the  ballot  to  women  over  30  years  of 
age  with  certain  real  estate  conditions.  This 
gives  the  franchise  to  some  6,000,000  of  women. 
In  the  United  States  the  Western  States,  which 
granted  votes  to  women,  had  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  legislation  and  the  suffrage  > 


was  spreading  even  before  the  war.  With  the 
nia^ficent  oevotion  to  national  purposes  ex- 
hibited by  the  women  of  the  country  during 
the  war  other  States  granted  the  vote  and  op- 
position to  woman  suffrage  in  America  notably 
lessened.  Congress  passed  a  bill  authoriiing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  granting  the 
vote  to  women.  This  has  to  be  approved  1^ 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  ie  State^ 
but  there' is  almost  assured  prospect  of  such 
approval. 

Education  suffered  severely  from  the  war. 
Attendance  at  European  universities  in  the 
countries  at  war  fell  to  a  small  percentage  of 
what  it  had  been  before  for  all  healthy  young 
men  were  at  the  front.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
though  university  professors  would  have  little 
to  do  but  the  war  called  many  of  them  to  do 
special  work  connected  with  their  department 
for  war  purposes.  The  application  of  science 
so  as  to  make  war  more  destructive  than  ever 
sadly  diminished  the  prestige  of  intellectual 
attainments.  Soon  another  (ierogalory  element 
exerted  its  influence.  Most  of  the  professors 
in  German  universities  signed  a  document  di- 
rected to  the  educated  classes  of  the  world, 
proclaiming  that  the  war  was  not  of  Germany's 
making  but  was  made  by  her  enemies  for 
her  humiliation  in  jealousy  of  her  m^fnificent 
progress  during  the  past  generation.  Germany 
was  waging  defensive  war  for  the  Fatherland. 
A  manifesto  signed  by  3,500  German  teachers, 
professors  and  lecturers  proclaimed  the  belief 
that  the  salvation  of  the  culture  of  Europe  de- 
pended upon  the  victory  which  Germany  was 
about  to  achieve.  The  word  culture  became 
equivocal,  German  education  was  tiirust  from 
the  pedestal  whidi  it  had  occupied  in  the 
academic  world  and  lost  the  prestige  which  it 
had  acquired,  particularly  here  in  America, 
during  the  preceding  generation. 

This  revelation  of  the  inner  meaning  of 
what  was  thought  highest  in  modem  education 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  German  universities 
and  schools  were  slate  institutions  and  faculties 
felt  compelled  to  support  govenmient  The 
value  of  academic  freedom  was  realized  as 
never  before,  though  it  was  pathetic  to  see  that 
great  mental  attainments  proved  insufhcient  to 
give  that  independence  of  judgment  which 
mip:hl  be  expected  pf  men  looked  up  to  as 
leaders  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  The 
tendency  to  set  success  in  life  as  the  principal 
goal  of  education  was  unveiled.  The  incidents 
led  to  a  review  of  the  reasons  for  German 
prominence  in  education  and  its  definite  elimi- 
nation. At  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  had  lost 
not  only  her  position  in  world  affairs  but  above 
all  her  primacy  in  the  academic  world. 

An  even  severer  blow  lo  the  prestige  of 
university  teachii^  was  the  discovery  that  aca- 
demic chairs  had  been  made  pulpits  for  the 
spread  of  the  doctrines  which  ammated  the 
Central  Powers  during  the  war  and  which 
proved  a  shock  lo  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
struggle  for  life  had  been  taken  in  a  very  lit- 
eral nun-Darwinian  sense  as  the  order  of  ih.*. 
universe  in  securing  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
This  was  particularly  applied  to  international 
affairs  and  charity  and  justice  were  supposed  to 
be  things  apart  from  national  aggranaisement. 
The  three  great  aposdes  of  these  teachings, 
which  had  not  been  taken  quite  seriously  out- 
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tiAe  of  Germany  tmt  deeply  influenced  German 
academic  minds,  were  Nietzsche,  Treitscfake  and 
Bembardi.  Nietzsche,  with  some  menta)  dis- 
turbance from  early  adult  life,  spent  many 
years  before  his  death  in  an  insane  asylum.  In 
a  series  of  boolcs  he  supplied  pan-Germanism 
¥rith  a  basic  philosophy.  A  typical  expression 
was,  *ye  say  it  is  the  good  cause  which  hal- 
loweth  even  war,  I  say  anto  you  'it  is  the  good 
war  vhich  halloweth  every  cause.'  War  and 
courage  have  done  more  ^reat  things  than 
charity.'  Instead  of  the  Christian  law  of  char- 
ity Nietzsche  proclaimed  "this  new  command- 
ment which  i  give  you,  Oh  my  brethren,  Be  ye 
hard."  Trdtschke  was  a  professor  of  history 
al  the  University  of  Berlin  attracting  large 
audiences  by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence.  The 
basic  principle  of  his  philosophy  of  history  was 
that  a  state  is  not  subject  to  the  moral  law. 
Its  only  policy  is  expediency  and  even  its  treat- 
ies bind  only  so  long  as  it  is  advanlageous  to 
keep  tbem.  *A  state  cannot  bind  its  will  for 
the  future  as  against  another  state.  A  state  has 
DO  superior  jnd^  over  itself  and  it  will  con- 
clude all  its  treaties  with  this  tacit  retervacion.* 
Bemhardi,  much  'read  in  Ger«iany,  was  scarcely 
for   his   teaching 


of  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  and  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  of  Trdtschke  as  applied  to  the 
20th  century  utnation.  Bemhardi  hailed  war 
as  the  greatest  good.  Nature  vranied  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  and  war  brought  that  about. 
'Might  is  at  once  the  supreme  right  and  the 
dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  b^  the 
arbttratnent  of  war.  War  gives  a  biologically 
just  deci^on  since  its  decisions  rest  on  the  very 
nature  of  things.*  The  materialistic  philosophy 
of  the  later  19th  century  had  run  itself  out 
to  its  legitimate  conclusions  and  a  great 
educated  people  proceeded  to  apply  those 
conclusions  and  the  world  then  had  to  take 
them  seriously. 

The  literary  output  of  the  century  was 
mainly  notable  for  its  lack  of  serious  signifi~ 
cance.  There  was  never  so  much  reading  in 
tfie  history  of  hutnanity  and  books  sold  as  never 
before  and  never  so  much  attendance  at  plays 
and  never  so  much  money  made  by  novelists  and 
dramatists,  but  there  is  more  than  a  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  enduring  literary  value  of  any- 
thing written  in  the  century.  The  war  stirau- 
laled  some  young  poets  'whose  souls  were 
touched  by  flame  in  the  trenches*  to  flights  of 
song  higher  than  for  a  generation,  but  even 
with  the  stimulus  of  war  nothing  has  been  writ- 
ten that  is  taken  seriously  as  great  poetry  and 
great  literature.  Reading  has  become  very 
largely  a  recreation,  attendance  at  the  theatre 
to  a  great  extent  a  dissipation  of  mind  and  seri- 
ous thoughts  are  not  welcomed.  Large  collec- 
tions of  books  are  available  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  them  but  three  out  of  four 
of  the  volumes  taken  from  the  libraries  are  of 
fiction,  j.ust  as  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
theatres  are  Jilled  with  audiences  intent  on  li^t 
musical  comedy.  Great  museums  are  visited  by 
discouragin^ly  few  people,  one  in  10  or  less  of 
the  population  goes  once  a  year,  and  popular 
education  seems  to  have  resulted  largely  in  the 
cult  of  the  trivial. 

TOt-  3T  —  IS 


The  20th  century  was  a  period  of  enterpris- 
ing invention  and  adventurous  discovery.  After 
years  of  effort  the  North  Pole  was  reached  by 
Peary  6  April  1909,  and  only  two  years  later 
the  South  Pole  was  reached  by  Amundsen  16 
Dec.  1911.  He  preceded  Scott  with  a  British 
expedition  by  but  a  few  weeks.  Wireless  teleg- 
raphy became  a  means  of  communication  even 
to  the  andpodes,  invaluable  for  strips  at  sea, 
saving  many  lives ;  wireless  telephony  became 
an  actuality.  The  triumph  in  invention  was  the 
solution  of  die  proUem  of  flying  by  the  Wright 
Brothers  in  America.  The  Great  War  brought 
intensive  development  of  aviation  so  that  just 
after  the  war  (1919)  transoceanic  flight  was  not 
a  surprise.  Facility  of  communication  pro- 
gressed, annihilating  distance.  Men  developed 
ever  so  much  greater  power  to  use  physical  re- 
sources. There  was  some  question  whether  the 
mental  side  of  humanity  was  not  pushed  into 
the  background  by  this.  Rodin,  the  French 
sculptor,  said  that  the  telephone  represented 
man's  ear,  stretched  out  to  hear  a  thousand 
miles;  the  fast  express  train  was  a  lenKthening 
of  his  legs  to  get  over  ground  as  if  with  'seven 
league  boots';  as  man's  mind  remained  the 
same,  exaggeration  of  the  body  without  corre- 
sponding mental  development  made  a  monster 
of  him.  During  the  Great  War  the  applications 
of  science  added  immensely  to  destruction  and 
to  the  toll  of  human  Uves  and  suffering  de- 
manded by  the  snuggle.  Man's  material  prog- 
ress proved  as  potent  for  ill  as  for  good. 

The  world  figure  of  the  first  two  decades 
of  this  century  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,  bom  of 

old  Dutch  family  with  a  Celtic  strain  of 
"'-'-  *—  proud.    He  won  back  seriously 


which  he 


into  a  man  of  broad  views  who  in  every  posi* 
tion  looked  to  the  general  good  rather  than  that 
of  any  faction  despite  what  might  be  the  result 
for  his  own  career,  The  Spanish- American 
War  brought  him  Into  national  prominence; 
elected  governor  of  New  York  and  then  Vice- 
President  for  McKinley's  second  term,  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  made  him  President  at  a  moment 
when  the  'big  interests'  were  in  control  of  our 
politics.  He  set  himself  to  oppose  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  while  the  advo- 
cates of  special  pnvilege  roused  opposition  to 
him  he  became  the  most  popular  individu^  in 
the  United  States.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Progressives  became  a  great  factor  in  politics. 
His  activity  in  bringing  about  the  peace  con- 
ference between  Russia  and  Japan  and  the 
value  of  his  influence  in  securing  the  acceptance 
of  peace  conditions  made  him  a  world  figure. 
He  put  aside  a  third  successive  term  as  Presi- 
dent though  he  mi^ht  have  argued  that  his  first 
incomplete  term  did  not  bring  him  under  the 
traditional  restriction  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  he  could  have  been  President  again.  When 
the  reactionary  movement  gained  the  upper 
hand  he  brought  the  defeat  of  President  Taft 
and  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  strik- 
ing persorality  in  the  country  whose  opinions 
were  considered  as  always  moroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  of- 
fered to  organize  and  lead  a  division  on  the 
Western  front.  His  four  sons  were  prominent 
in  the  war.    He  died  suddenly  6  Jan.  1919,  re- 
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gretted  Igr  all  his  fellow-countrymen  even  by 
those  who  had  not  followed  his  leadership. 
James  J.  Walsh, 
Aulkor  of  <Tke  Thirtetnik  Greatest  »f  Cen- 

Pmscipal  Events  of  tbe  Twentieth  CEunniY. 

1901.  12  jBnuary  Queen  VictoiiH  of  the  British  BiDpin  dies. 
BdWHitl  VII  proclunwd  ^bd  and  cnperor.  Pniidsnt 
HcKuiiB7>h9t6  Septsipba',diBdI48ept*nib«r.TbBadare 


betwsBi  tha  fWfc»n*ll>»>  Iwioi  3»  Joa*.  and  u  cndri 
10  AuEiut  by  th(  Tratr  ol  Buchucst.  Preadcnt  ol 
Salvadbr  iMuilruMd.  Bi'Pnddent  Madero  of  UedRi 
■ititimtH  Woiaui  anffinae  intiodiidsd  in  t£ui0aiT. 
The  Snt  Parlument  of  ChiBB  Marnhbi.  Ttw  Gel»>- 
burg  MmtceatoiaiBl  cclebiBtioa.  Dtdkation  ti  tb> 
islwa  of  pescs  at  IIk  HMae, 
14.  Dtnet  wintcN  cooanDioatian  MUblWud  bett-ioa 
GnnuavuidthaUiiieedStUM.  Tnatte  si  ubitntidB 
ntiSed  V^he  Onited  SutO  Senate  irilh  GtMt  BMtab, 
Nonnr.  Smdaa.  SwiUerland,  Portugal,  9|iain,  Ita]* 
and  J^an,  FoobI  omidf  of  tha  Kiel  CuttL  Aan^ 
oatioa  of  Arcbdnlce  Fnaa*  Pwdiaand  of  Auatria  aad 
ha  ^e.  _  pRlaratini  of  war  b^  Aiutria  Vaioft  Serbia. 


...  .-^o-Japaneae  aUiaoce  to  ptetervi  tbe  integrity  of 
Cbi»  and  Koita.  Tbe  Snt  cangnaa  of  the  republic 
of  Cuba  a«nib]a«  in  Hkvauia.  Paace  inatr  aiBiMd  b»- 
(wecD  tbe  Boera  and  the  Britiah.  The  Calilonua  Pkna 
fluid  cantroven;  with  Mciioa  arbitnted  by  The  Hague 
trlbonal.  The  Samoan  diipute  decided  in  favor  of 
Germany  by  King  Oacar  of  Smden.  ReciprDiit)>  treaty 
eitabliaHed   between    Newfouzuiland    and  tbe    United 

1M3.  Panama  Canal  Treaty  rejectad  by  Colombia.  State  of 
I^Burna  secedet,  proclaimi  a  npltblic  and  conchidaa 
Ilthmian  Canal  Treatv  with  the  United  Slaue.  Anus- 
oatbo  of  the  kmg  and  queen  of  Serbia.  Death  of  Pops 
Leo  XILI;  election  of  Pope  Phia  X.    Alaskan  boundary 

diiputs  decided  in  Isvor  of  the  Unitad  " " — '" 

diiregardi  Japan's  repteientationi  over 

tM)4.  RBBBo-JatBneBS  War.  Ai«la-Pre(>ch  treaty  lettlBa 
NewfoundlBod.  Africao  and  otlier  dieulo.  British 
expedition  into  Tibet  resfhee  Lhaaa.  Louisiana  Pui- 
cha«  EKpoaitioD  at  Saint  Louia. 

1905.  Defeat  of  the  Ruiaian  aimy  and  navy.  Treaty  of 
Portamoutta.  N.  H..  snda  Rtuso-J^iansse  War.  Anglo- 
Japonese  treaty  of  alUancs  lenewsd.  Faroela  po«t  treaty 
edectod  between  the  United  States  and  Gnat  Britain. 
Norway  sapaiatea  finn  aweden.     Wtltht  brothers  in- 


Tbe  World  War  baoiBa 
1915-19ie.  TlM  World^or. 

"         ".    The  United  States  decUioa 


UA 


IB  IB.  Geraaai 


af  the  Gertnan  _.    .. 
kies  Ui  eod  the  nooflict. 

and  hoetilities 


and  joins  the 


1906.  Pan-Americaa   conference   at   Rio   Jueiro.      Barth- 
'  *       leatroys  two-thirds  af  San  I'raijdaco.' 

jmbrouioonr  Uorocoo  settled  by  the 

AlaecirBiGcafennioe.    Post  DDUinaarfcr|iasieat  opened 

in  Ituteia  in  Hay,  dissolved  in  Joly.    PaiUament  opened 

>-  nraia.    Bod  at  Dreyfus  case  ui  Pruce.    Separation 

church  and  otou  in  Flano^     Norwar  Indepandeot 


tmfBc.     War  between  Centrti  American  republ 
190T.  SceondRoBsiBnDonnlBorhiliament  lasts  Iron 


.    Ooivanal 


in    the    l^snsTsa).      

BrUah  ide  In  India.    In  China,  nfartn  ' 
ttannn  old  edtKBtianal  I 

suf&Hge    in   Auatria   *l , — , — ,. 

Women  suffragists  itt  Bngland  make  violent  demoiv 
stntion*.  Tbt  noood  Hsgus  eonlennee  meeta.  Japa- 
nSH  laborers  eisrhiikd  by  Uw  from  tbe  United  Slacaa 
except  bv  paanprt.  Interstate   T  " 

in  tM  iTmted  statea  prosecutes 
tun  o<  tha  antl-tnist  lam.    Tero 


1908.  United  SUtss  Cor 


t  Conuoissioi] 
ions  for  viola- 
celebration  rf 

remits  |l J.000,000  of  Chinese 


'nited  States  Coikkss  remits  IIJ.000,000  of  Chinese 
cer  indemnity.    United  States  and  Japan  aeree  on 
aiic  Osaan  allilia.   United  States  seven  dlplotnatic 
ith  Venexusla.     King  and  crown  prince  of 

1 J      Belgium  annexes  Kongo.     But 

-  -  -     Sultan  of  Turkey  restoiea 


Portugal 

the  CrastitutloQ.    The  p|0wen  u] 


1910.  KiT«  Edward  yil . 


f  EnghiDd  dies;  George  V  sucd 
is  proclaimed.  Arisons  and 
.   lUlehood.      Pan-American 


1911.  Revolution  in  Mexico.     President  Diss  nsKoa  and 
sails  for  Europe.  Francisco  I.  Madero  elected  President. 
Chinese  National  Assembly  is  dissolved.    Tbe  republic 
of  Portlwol  is  reel       ■  ...... 

between  lUly  and 

o(  England,    crowned    emperor    01    ind 

Amundsen  naches  tbe  South  Pole  16  r>ee 

1912.  China,  the  oldest  of  monarchies.  hccoDiss  a  npublk 
12  Pebruary.     Italy  annexes  Tripoli  33  February  but 

war  continues  with  Turkey  until  18  Ot"-'- '    "-- 

ugningal  tha  Troatyof  Ouchy.  The  Bal 
dares  war  on  Turkey,  JO  September  and  ' 
Warbeeips. 

1911.  Parcefnist  system  established  in  the  United  Suics. 
War  ol  the  Balkan  allies  against  Turkey  ended  by  the 
Tnatt]'  of  LoodoD  30  Hay.    Tbe  second  Bolkaa  War. 
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See  Wai.  Bi^uip«a>i,  and  n^ted  o^— . 

1919.  Tbeodon  Roosevelt  dies  suddenly  6  Jaanaiy.  Pnncn- 
Americaiv-Ancto  tiaaty  of  alliaoce  defends  name  from 
unprovoked  attack  by  Oarmany.  Peace  trea^.  signed 
at  Vetsaflles  18  June  1919,  recanstncta  Europe  and 
prtTvldes  for  a  lasgua  of  natioos  SAajnst  war.  T^ns- 
Atlaotie   flights   made   by  iiiii|iftiii>   sad   dirigiUs 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES 
UNDER  THE  SEA.  This  popular  romance 
by  Jules  Veme  tells  an  excidng:  story  that 
makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  imaginatioti  of 
most  youjig  people  and  to  not  a  few  of  thdr 
elders.  The  aiiuior  launches  imcaediately  into 
his  story,  gives  himfielf  over  to  it,  has  confi- 
dence in  it  and  irtists  to  events  rather  than  to 
sl^le  to  attain  his  purpose.  As  a  result,  no 
cntic  has  ever  spoken  welt  of  his  style,  yet  all 
concede  his  abihiy  to  tell  a  rarely  good  stoiy. 
'Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea,' 
though  written  in  1869-70,  before  the  invention 
of  the  submarine,  remains  to-day  the  most 
fascinating  story  of  its  kind,  sunassed  only  by 
the  truth,  which  has  again  shown  itself  stranger 
than  fiction.  Many  details  of  Verne's  sea- 
monster  fit  startlingly  the  modem  submarine, 
and  the  present-day  reader  finds  in  the:  romance, 
if  much  to  entertain,  little  to  astonish  him.  .The 
story  is  carried  on  by  a  well-balanced  gtOM^  of 
characters,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  Conseil,  the 
faithful  servant,  who  captivates  the  boy  reader 
as  does  Friday  in  'Robinson  Crusoe.'  Apart 
from  its  series  of  thrillitig  adventures  which 
render  this  romance  of  the  sea  bo  good  a  Story, 
the  book  is  most  remarkable  as  an  anticipation 
of  events  which'  actually  surpass  it  in  all  the 
elements  of  romance.  In  this  respect  it  is,  and 
will  remain,  an  example  of  the  sheer  prof^etic 
power  of  the  creative  imagination. 

Raymond  Wieks. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES,  The,  was  the 
earliest  published  work  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
with  the  exception  of  a  jirvenile  romance,  'Fan- 
shawe.'  After  his  graduation  from  Bondoin 
College  in  I82S  Hawthorne  lived  a  secluded  life 
at  his  mother's  modest  home  in  Salem,  and 
wrote  and  rewrote  many  tales.  No  publisher 
would  accept  a  collection  of  these,  but  S.  C 
Goodrich  brought  out  a  number  of  them  in  his 
annual,  The  Token,  and  a  few  of  them  ap- 
peared in  other  places.  It  was  not  until  18ff, 
when  a  college  friend  secretly  i^ve  the  pub- 
lisher a  guarantee  against  loss,  that  these  we're 
collected  and  issued  in  book  form.  The  title 
chosen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  riiey 
had  been  printed  before.  An  enlarged  edition 
of  the  'Twice  Told  Tales'  appeared  in  1842. 
The  volume  of  1837  was  the  first  work  of 
Hawthorne  to  bear  his  name,  and  tt  did  some- 
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tUiv  towud  introducing  him  to  the  public;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  success  of  his  romances 
<Urected  attention  to  these  earlier  works  that 
their  value  was  fully  perceived;  and  the  author 
eould  still  refer  to  himself  as  "the  obscurest 
man  of  letters  in  America.'  The  'Twice  Told 
Tales'  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  short  story  in  America,  and  the 
best  of  them  show  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
Hawthorne's  work.  While  he  had  no  definite 
and  preconceived  theory  of  the  short  story, 
Haw^orne's  feeling  for  form  and  proponion 
led  him  to  produce  stories  that  marked  a  great 
advance  on  those  of  his  predecessors.  It  was 
in  his  levicws  of  the  'Twice  Told  Tales'  tiiat 
Foe  iirst  formulated  his  dicta  regarding  the 
short  story  which  have  since  been  accepted  by 
almost  every  critic  of  that  literary  fomii 
Among  the  characteristics  of  Hawthorne  seen 
in  the  'Tales*  are  his  fondness  for  old  New 
England  settings,  as  in  the  four  'Tales  of  the 
Province  House,'  'The  Gray  Champion*  and 
many  more;  his  interest  in  psychological 
studies,  and  especially  in  those  which  involve 
the  effect  of  some  sin  or  ambition  on  the  soul, 
as  in  'Wakefield.'  'The  Minister's  Black  Vcil.> 
'Lady  Eleanor's  Mantle,'  etc. ;  his  habit  of  cen- 
tring his  tales  about  a  material  object,  as  in  the 
'May-Pole  of  Merry  Mount,'  'Endicott  and  the 
Red  Cross'  and  others  already  named;  and  his 
use  of  an  elusive  but  powerful  suggestive ness, 
which  varies  from  a  passing  hint  like  the  falling 
of  the  withered  rose-leaves  in  'The  May-Pole 
of  Merry  Mount'  to  the  carefully  elaborated 
ending  of  'The  White  Old  Maid.'  The  volume 
also  contains  a  few  pieces  like  'Sights  from  a 
Steeple'  and  'Sunday  at  Home,'  which  are  in 
no  sense  tales,  but  which  illustrate  the  author's 
power  of  interesting  the  reader  in  a  quiet  ac' 
count  of  slight  and  seemingly  tmimpoitant 
details.  Even  in  the  talcs  proper,  the  plots, 
judged  according:  to  standards  developed  by 
later  writers,  are  not  especially  elaborate  or 
ingenious.  The  portrayal  of  character  is  not 
always  vivid,  though  the  reader  is  rarely  con- 
scions  of  any  notable  deficiency  in  this  respeCL 
The  author  excels  in  the  representation  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings  in  situations  that  produce 
mental  or  moral  stress,  in  the  creation  of  an 
effective  atmosphere  or  tone  and  in  so  weaving 
his  incidents  and  foreshadowing  their  outcome 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  impression  of  unity. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  one 
of  the  tales  for  the  sake  of  Hawthorne's  tech- 
nique can  do  no  better  than  to  choose  'The 
Ambitious  Guest' 

WiixiAM  B.  Cairns. 
TWICHELL,  Joseph  Hopkina,  American 
Congregational  clergyman  and  author ;  b.  South- 
ington.  Conn.,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1859,  and  served  as  chaplam  during  most  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  1865  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  His  writings  include  'John  Win- 
throp'  (1891)  and  'Some  Old  Puritan  Love 
Letters'  C1893). 

TWICKENHAM,  twIVn-am  England,  a 
town  or  urban  district  of  Middlesex,  on  the 
Thames  tour  miles  southwest  of  London.  In 
the  18th  century  it  was  a  fashionable  resort.  It 
is  now  a  residential  suburb.  Here  are  Walpole's 
villa  and  Orleans  House,  once  the  readetKe  of 
Louis   Philippe-     Pop.   29,367.     Consult   Cob- 


bett's   'Uemoriab  of  Twickenham*    (London 
1872). 

TWIG-GIRCLERtTWIO-PRUHER.  See 

Girdles. 

TWIGGS,  twtgz,  DflTid  Sroanad,  Ameri- 
can soldier:  b.  Ricnmond  County,  Ga.,  1790;  d. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  15  Sept  1862,  He  was  appointed 
a  captain  in  the  Eighth  Infantry  in  March  1812, 
served  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  1814  was 
promoted  major.  He  also  fought  in  the  Semi- 
nole and  Black  Hawk  wars,  and  in  1836  reached 
the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the  Mexican  War 
he  rendered  important  services,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general  for  his  conduct  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  he  com- 
manded Taylor's  right  wing.  He  commanded 
a  division  at  Monterey,  received  the  brevet  of 
major-general,  was  for  a  little  while  governor 
of  Monterey  and  then  joined  Scott  at  Vtn 
Crui.  He  commanded  the  Second  division  in 
the  advance  on  the  City  of  Mexico ;  at  Cerro 
Gordo  he  led  the  attack,  and  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco  and  at  the  city  gates  he  performed 
efficient  service.  In  1861,  while  in  command  of 
the  Department  of  Texas,  he  unresistingly  sur- 
rendered to  the  Confederates  the  United  States 
property  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence dismissed  from  the  army.  Entering 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  he  held  a  brief 
command  In  Louisiana,  but  toward  the  end  of 
1861.  on  account  of  infirmities  of  age,  he  re- 

TWIGGS,  Levi,  American  marine  officer, 
brother  of  David  Enunanucl  Twiggs:  b.  Rich- 
mond City,  Ga.,  1793;  d.  Chapultei)ec,  Mexico, 
13  Sept  1847.  He  entered  the  marine  corps  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1813,  and  was  senior  officer 
of  marines  on  the  frigate  President  during  her 
last  cruise  under  Decatur.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  joined  the  expedition 
under  General  Scott  and  was  killed  in  the  as- 
sault upon  Chapultcpec. 

TWILIGHT,  dayUght  which  continues  after 
sunset,  called  crepuscular  light.  Twthght  is 
occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  sunli^t  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  atmosphere  which  are 
still  illuminated  after  the  sun  has  ibecome  in- 
visible from  ordinary  heights.  Light  is  reflected 
from  the  upper  air  till  the  sun  is  about  18  de-' 
grees  below  the  horizon,  but  the  duration  of 
twiUght  is  manifestly  much  influenced  by  the' 
state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  clouds,  etc  In  low 
latitudes,  both  on  account  of  the  quickness  with 
which  the  sun  traverses  the  18  degrees  below  the 
horizon  and  because  of  the  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  little  twilight  On  ue  other 
hand,  in  latitudes  higher  than  43  .degrees  twi- 
light  at  certain  times  of   the  year   lasts   from 

TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  This  term  is  used 
aa  the  equivalent  of  the  German  term  Daromer- 
scfaiaf,  a  fanciful  term  applied  by  Kronig  and 
Gauss  for  the  method  used  by  them  in  the  de- 
livery of  parturient  women  at  their  private 
hospital  for  women  in  Freihurg,  Germany.     It 


and  they  certainly  have  been  fortunate  in 
spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  it  ^nd  draw- 
ing ^trons  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  It 
consists  in  the  hypodermatic  use  of  a  combina- 
tion of  scopolamine  and  morphine  in  solution 
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from  the  be^nnin^  of  labor  pains  and  con- 
tinued at  sufficient  intervals  to  keep  the  parent 
setni~narcotized  and  in  a  state  of  amnesia  so 
that  she  is  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she  is  in 
tabor  or  that  she  has  labor  pains,  or  even  that 
she  has  a  baby  when  it  is  born.  The  dosage  is 
graded  according  to  the  tolerance  of  the  patient 
and  repealed  as  often  as  she  appears  to  be  coin- 
ing out  from  its  influence.  Kriinig  and  Gauss 
assert  that  it  is  uniformly  or  nearly  uniformly 
satisfactory  in  depriving  labor  of  its  sufFering, 
thai  it  has  few  fatalities,  that  occasionaily, 
rarely,  an  infant  is  apparently  narcotized,  but 
that  suitable  effort  wili  always,  or  nearly  al- 
ways, relieve  this.  They  insist  that  it  is  a  great 
boon  for  women  to  proceed  to  labor  with  the 
assurance  that  the  much  dreaded  pain  of  that 
ordeal  will  be  eliminated,  that  the  mental  effect 
will  prove  very  stimulating  and  ■offer  to  the 
woman  a  much  more  desirable  prognosis  than 
she  could  have  by  other  methods  of  treatment 
at  present  in  vogue. 

An  account  of  the  method  of  treatment  at 
the  Freiburg  institution  was  published  by  two 
laynien  (women),  who  had  been  there  and 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  method,  in 
McClure's  Magacine  for  June  1914.  The  treat- 
ment requires  the  constant  attendance  and 
watchful  care  of  the  physician  from  the  mo- 
ment the  first  hyi>oderraic  of  the  mixture  is 
given.  It  is  jiuite  possible  that  it  may  result  in 
morphine  poisoning  if  given  unadvisedly  and 
there  is  a  veiy  realdanger  that  the  infant  may 
be  still-bom.  It  seems  a  little  strange  if  the 
method  has  all  the  merits  which  are  claimed  for 
it  that  it  should  have  been  used  so  long  in 
Germany  and  not  have  found  favor  at  the  great 
maternities  at  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prapue 
and  elsewhere,  but  none  of  these  great  institu- 
tions seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  impressed 
with  its  importance  to  take  it  ui>  and  use  it  as 
a  matter  of  routine  in  its  obstetric  service. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  article  above 
mentioned  the  method  was  tried  in  several  hos- 
pitals in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  under 
skilful  obstetric  management  In  the  two  years 
which  have  passed  since  then  it  has  been  used 
in  some  hundreds  of  cases  with  very  good  suc- 
cess, as  reported  in  various  contributions  by 
those  who  have  tried  it  and  advocate  it  But  it 
has  failed  to  meet  general  approval  with  obstet- 
ricians just  as  it  seems  to  have  failed  to  excite 
enthusiasm  in  Europe. 

The  combination  of  these  drugs  has  been 


performance  of  a  major  surgical  operation.  Its 
effect  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  such 
use  has  been  good;  it  calms  the  patient's  fear, 
slows  the  pulse  and  keeps  it  slow  during  the 
operation,  and  relieves  the  patient  of  the  post- 
operating  tendency  to  vomiting.  Also  the 
patient  may  sleep  uninterruptedly  for  many 
bours  after  the  operation,  which  frequently  is 
a  great  advantage. 

It  is  not  receiving  the  attention  or  discussion 
which  it  had  a  year  ago,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
the  slight  wave  of  popularity  with  which  it  was 
ushered  in  has  passed  along,  like  anesthesia  by 
injection  of  certain  fluids  into  the  spinal  canal 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  used  by  numerous 
obstetricians  but  now  has  been  practically  aban- 
doned becMise  of  its  danger.    For  many  years 


obstetricians  have  made  use  of  ether  and  chlo- 
roform during  labor  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  anything  more  effective  than  one  or  the 
other  of  these  in  relieving  the  severe,  pain  of 
parturition  when  it  is  properly  given.  Its  effect 
passes  off  more  quickly  than  ttie  scopolamine- 
moTphine  combination  and  when  chloroform  is 
nsed  it  is  rarely  followed  by  vomiting  or  other 
unpleasantness.  There  is  a  mortality  to  ether 
and  chlorofonn,  and  also  a  certain  morbitUty,  but 
the  percentage  is  so  small  it  would  be  unwise 
to  discard  such  beneficent  helps.  If  it  were 
possible  for  the  use  of  scopolamine  and  mor^ 
phine  to  be  applied  to  100,000  unselected  cases 
and  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  cases  in 
which  chlorofonn  was  used  it  is  probable  there 
would  not  be  a  very  great  difference  in  the  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  of  the  two  methods.  It  is 
<^ite  improb^le  that  there  will  be  any  revolu- 
Won  Id  obstetrics  from  the  twilight  sleep  in- 
fluence and  from  present  appearances  it  will 
very  soon  be  one  of  the  curiosities  in  obstetric 

TWILL,  a  textile  fabric,  in  which  the  weft 
mreads  do  not  pass  o\er  and  under  the  warp- 
threads  in  regular  succession,  as  in  common 
plain  weaving,  but  pass  over  one  and  under  two, 
over  one  and  under  three,  or  over  one  and  under 
8  or  10,  according  to  the  kind  of  twill. 

TWIN  FALLS,  Idaho,  city  and  county-seat 
of  Twin  Falls  County,  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  Railway,  35  miles  south  of  Shoshone. 
Abundant  water  power  is  provided  by  the 
Shoshone  Falls.  It  has  a  general  manufac- 
turing business  and  makes  candy,  harness  and 
vinegar.    Pop.  about  5,000. 

TWIN-LEAF,  an  herb  (Jeffertonta  di- 
phytla)  of  the  barberry  family,  found  in  the 
northeastern  United  States.  It  has  solitary  f  onr- 
parted  white  flowers,  an  inch  across,  borne  on 
slender  scapes,  and  succeeded  by  capsular  fruits. 
The  radical,  long-petioled  leaves  are  peculiar, 
the  cordate  blade  being  divided  to  the  very  huae 
forming  two  obliquely  ovate  lobes,  entire,  or 
again  somewhat  lohed,  glaucous  beneath  and  ap- 
pearing to  be  twin  leaflets.  The  leaves  arise  in 
tufts  from  a  thick;  horizontal  rootsiock.  which 
is  somewhat  fleshy,  and  is  said  to  be  stimulative 
and  antispasmodic.  It  has  been  employed  as  a 
remedy  for  chronic  rheumatism. 

TWISS,  SiB  Travers,  English  jurist:  b. 
London,  19  March  1809-  d.  there,  15  Jan.  1897. 
He  was  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  afterward 
from  1842  to  1847  was  professor  of  political 
economy   there.      In    1852-S5   he   occupied    the 


economy  there.  In  1852-S5  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  international  law  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  in  1855-70  was  regius  professor  of 
dvil  law  at  Oxford.  In  1862  he  was  made  ad- 
vocate-general of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  in 
1867  was  knighted  and  appointed  advocate-gen- 
eral to  the  queen.  In  1872  he  retired  ftom 
public  office,  but  was  occupied  with  various 
state  affairs,  notably  with  the  drafting  of  a 
constitution  for  the  Kongo  Free  State,  for  the 
Belgian  ^vemment,  and  in  1884-85  was  counsel 
extraordinary  to  the  British  embassy  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  His  published  works  in- 
clude 'The  Oregon  Territory:  Its  History  and 
Discovery>  (1846);  'View  of  the  Progress  of 
Political  Economy  in  Europe  Since  tae  Six- 
teenth Century*  (1847) ;  'The  Law  of  Nations* 
(1861-63);    'Monumenta  Juridica:  The    Blade 
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Book  of  the  Admiralty'  (1871-76)  and  (Bellig- 
erent Rigiits  on  [he  High  Seas>  (1884). 

TWO  GBNTLBUEN  OP  VBRONA, 
The.  *Tbe  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona*  would 
seem  to  be  Shakespeare's  earliest  attempt  at 
romantic  comedy  of  the  popular  Italian  sort. 
Tie  play  is  mentioned  in  Meres's  litt  in  1598, 
but  was  not  printed  before  the  folio  of  XtZi, 
and  appears  to  have  been  little  acted  either  in 
Shakespeare's  time  or  since.  No  evidence  for 
a  very  early  date  exists  except  the  logical  im- 
probability that  this  oomedy  coold  have  been 
written  by  Shakespeare  as  late  as  'A  Midsmn- 
mer  Night's  Dream,'  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice*  and  other  works  which  show  much 
higher  mastery  in  the  same  line.  As  'Love's 
Labor's  Lost*  is  particularly  a  study  in  language 
and  'The  Comedy  of  Errors'  in  plot  construc- 
tion, 'The  Two  (jcntlemen  of  Verona'  u  pri- 
marily a  study  in  characterization  —  crude  as 
yet  but  interesting  in  its  foreshadoMnng  of 
what  Shakespeare  was  later  to  do.  We  are 
reminded  of  'A  Midaummer  Ni^t's  Dream'  in 
the  interlocking  fates  of  the  contrasted  pairs 
of  lovers;  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice'  in 
Julia's  talk  to  Lucetta  of  her  suitors  and  in  the 
servant-clowns;  of  'Twelfth  Night'  in  Julia's 
disguise ;  of  'liomeo  and  Juliet,*  finally,  in 
VaTentiae's  device  of  the  rope-ladder,  in  the  ' 
rendezvous  of  Silvia  and  Eglamour  at  Friar 
Patrick's  cell,  and  in  the  passing  mention  of 
Friar  Laurence  (IV,  ii,  37).  'The  Two  Gentle-  ■ 
men  of  Verona'  is  notably  deficient  in  ability 
to  portray  real  feeling.  The  plot  proceeds  by  the 
belp  of  conventtooal  tricks  and  artificial  ^- 
logtie.  The  representation  of  the  awakening  of 
love  in  Julia  (_I,  ii)  and  in  Silvia  (II,  i)  is  quite 
insincere,  while  the  indifference  wi^  which 
Proteus's  perfidy  is  treated  and  the  essential 
weakness  of  Valentine  chill  the  reader.  There 
are,  however,  three  elements  of  promise:  the 
breath  of  deeper  sympathy  in  the  play's  best 
scene  (IV  ii),  where  Julia  and  the  Host  lorft 
on  whde  Proteus  woos  Silvia;  the  fine  song, 
one  of  Shakespeare's  best,  in  this  same  scene 
•Who  is  Silvia,  What  is  She?"  and  the  melan- 
dioly  Launce  with  his  dog  Crab.    The  story  of 


the  fickle  Proteus  and  the  true-hearted  Julia 
is  apparently  an  adaptation  of  the  tale  of 
Pelismena,  one  of  the  episodes  in  Montemayor's 
long  pastoral  novel,  'Diana  Enamorada.*  An 
En^ish  translation  of  this  Spanish  work  was 
not  printed  till  1596,  but  several  versions  seem 
to  have  been  current  earlier  in  manuscript,  and 
the  outline  of  the  tale  was  otherwise  available. 
Tucker  Bbooke. 

TWO  HARBORS,  Minn.,  city,  cou^tJ^■ 
seat  of  Lake  County,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron 
Range  and  the  Lake  Superior  railroads,  28  miles 
northeast  of  Duluth.  It  is  a  large  ore  shipping 
point  and  also  ships  lumber  and  pulp  wood 
Pop.  about  5,500. 

TWO  KETTLE  INDIANS  (mistransla- 
tion  of  Oohenongpa,  lit.  "Two-boilings"),  one 
of  the  seven  divisions  of  the  Tetons,  who  in 
turn  form  part  of  the  ^reat  Dakota  confederacy 
of  the  Siouan  linguistic  stock,  the  other  divi- 
uons  being  the  Bruits,  Sans  Arcs,  Blackfeet  or 
Sihasapa,  Minniconjou,  Oglala  and  Hunkpapa. 
The  Tetons  took  oossession  of  the  Black  Hills 
region  of  North  Dakota,  which  bad  previously 


been  occupied  by  the  Crow  Indians,  long  before 
white  men  came.  They  were  noted  for  their 
prowess  in  war,  and  have  bad,  with  other 
Siouan  tribes,  numerous  conflicts  with  the 
whites.  The  Tetons  are  on  reservations,  as 
follows:  4,907  Brul6,  Lower  Bruli.  "Northern," 
Loafer,  under  Rosebud  agency,  South  Dakota; 
467  Lower  Brul£  under  Lower  Brul£  agency. 
South  Dakota;  2,471  Blackfoot  Sioux,  Minni- 
conjou, Sans  Arcs,  and  Two  Kettles  under 
Cheyenne  River  agency.  South  Dakota;  6,608 
Oglala  under  Pine  Ridge  agency.  South  Dakota; 
about  500  Blackfoot  Sioux  and  500  Hunkpapa. 
under  Standing  Rock  agency.  North  Dakota. 
Total  Tetons  (est),  18,098,  not  including  Sitting 
Bull's  refugees  in  Canada,  about  100  in  number. 

TWO  NOBLE  KINSMEN,  The,  a  pa- 
thetic drama  founded  on  Chaucer's'  'Knighle's 
Tale  >  and  first  printed  in  1634,  with  the  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  on  the  titlepage  as 
authors.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part  of 
it  is  not  now  believed,  but  Massinger  and  Row- 
lev  are  sometimes  suggested  as  collaborators 
with  Fletcher. 

TWO-PHASE  SYSTEM.  See  Electmcal 
Teeks. 

TWO  RIVERS,  Wis.,  city  in  Manitowoc 
County,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
rpad  and  on  Lake  Mich^n,  seven  miles  north- 
,eist  of  Manitowoc,  its  manufactures  are  oflice 
fniBiture,  dentists'  and  printers'  cabinets,  gaso- 
line ermines,  aluminum  novelties,  woodenware 
and  kmt  goods.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

TWO  SICILIES,  Kingdotn  of  the.  See 
SiauES,  The  Two, 


and  prevent  unjust  and  inconsiderate 
action  on  the  part  of  majorities.  It  was  un- 
known in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  ancient 
(Jreece  and  Rome,  and  has  no  precedent  in  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  Amencan  in  its  origin,  and  grew 
out  of  the  jealous  vi^lance  with  which  the 
smaller  comnuinities  included  in  the  Union  of 
States  sought  to  safeguard  their  political  rights. 
The  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  in  con- 
ferring on  the  Sehale  the  power  to  try  impeach- 
ments, provided  that  no  conviction  should  be 
had  by  less_  than  a  two-thirds  vote,  thus  secur- 
ing to  a  minority  of  the  States  as  represented 
in  the.  Senate,  the  power  to  decide  the  result 
The  effect  of  the  two-thirds  provision,  in  the 
case  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  when  tried 
articles  of  impeachment,  was  to  prevent  his 
viclion,  the  vote  being  35  senators  for  con- 
viction and  19  for  acquittal,  A  change  of  one 
vote  would  have  carried  conviction  and  al- 
though public  feeling  ran  high  at  the  time,  some 
senators  who  voted  against  the  President  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  subsequent  years  as 
gratified  with  the  resulL  In  this  case  the  two- 
ttiirds  rule  had  exactly  the  effect  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  A  similar  rule 
regarding  trials  of  impeachment  has  been 
adopted  in  State  constitutions.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  also  provides  that  in 
the  event  of  a  veto  by  the  President  of  any 
measure  which  has  passed  Congress,  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two- thirds  shall  be  necessary  to 
enact  the  measure  into  law,  and  such  vote  must 
be  taken  by  yea*  and  nays,  and  the  names  oi 
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the  persons  voting  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house  respectively.  This  rule  has  also 
been  adopted  in  the  States  in  which  governors 
possess  the  power  of  veto. 

The  two-thirds  rule  is  best  known  through 
'  S  adoption  and  political  effect  in  national  con- 


Vice- President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
adopted  in  the  first  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  21  May 
1832,  when  the  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  that  each  State  shall  be  entitled, 
in  the  nomination  to  be  made  of  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  to  a  number  of  votes 
e^ual  to  the  number  to  'which  they  will  be  en- 
titled in  the  electoral  colleges  under  the  new 
apporlionmeni  in  voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  that  two- thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  in  the  convection  shall 
be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choke.* 

The  rule  applied  only  to  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no 
difference  of  view  as  to  the  nomination  for 
President,  Andrew  Jackson  being  the  unani- 
mous choice  for  the  latter  office,  while  there 
were  several  candidates  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  and 
was  elected  to  preside  over  the  ven*  body 
which,  by  the  casting-vote  of  John  C,  Calhoun, 
the  former  Vice-President,  had  rejected  his 
nomination  as  Minister  to  England. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Conventicin.  of 
1836  no  reference  was  made  to  the  two-thirds 
rule.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  nominated  for 
President  without  opposition  and  Richard  M. 
Johnson  received  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote 
on  the  first  ballot  for  Vice-President.  In  1840 
Van  Bureit  and  Johnson  were  again  made  the 
candidates  of  their  par^,  without  any  necessity 
for  invoking  the  two-thirds  rule.  They  were 
defeated  in  the  election  by  Harrison  and  Tyler. 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1844  the  two-thirds  rule  was  reaffirmed,  and 
made  to  amily  to  both  President  and  Vice- 
President.  -Van  Buren  had  a  majority  of  votes 
for  the  Presidential  nomination,  but  less  than 
two-thirds,  and  he  maintained  this  majority  on 
the  first  ei^t  ballots.  Opposition  to  him  was 
strong,  however,  and  on  the  ninth  ballot  James 
K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  who  had  not  received 
a  vote  until  the  eighth  ballot,  received  the 
entire  vote  of  the  convention.  He  had  not 
even  been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  and 
his  name  had  not  been  put  formally  before  the 
convention,  when  its  members  agreed,  in  view 
of  the  opposition  to  Van  Buren.  to  make  him 
their  nominee.  The  supporters  of  Van  Buren 
had  apprehended  from  the  first  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  rule  would  involve  his 
defeat,  and  they  opposed  it  strenuously,  the  de- 
bate on  the  question  lasting  a  day  and  a  half. 
Since  its  adoption  in  1844  it  has  never  been 
disputed  in  Democratic  National  Conventions. 
The  convention  of  1848,  which  spent  three  days 
in  organizing,  followed  the  rule,  and  it  was 
again  reaffirmed  in  1852  when  Lewis  Cass,  the 
leading  candidate,  was  defeated,  and  Franklin 
Pierce  nominated  on  the  49th  ballot.  Cass  had 
a  majority  on  many  ballots,  but  did  not  com- 
mand the  necessary  two-thirds,  while  Pierce  did 
not  receive  a  vote  until  the  40th  IwUot.    In  the 


..  _>f  1856  James  Buchanan  had  a 
majorih'  for  President  early  in  the  balloting, 
hut  did  not  recdve  the  necessai?  two-thirds 
until  17  ballots  had  been  taken. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  which 
met  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  23  April  1860,  was 
the  most  exciting  ever  held  in  the  history  of 
the  party,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  in  that  body  may  be  said  to  have 
indirectly  bron^t  about  the  Civil  War.  The 
convention  was  in '  session  for  10  days,  and 
took  57  ballots  without  making  a  nomination. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  a  majority  over  all 
on  all  ^ballots,  but  could  not  obtain  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds.  There  were  303  votes  in  the 
convention,  and  202  were  necessary  to  a  choice. 
The  convention  adjovmed  to  Baltimore,  and 
there  the  party  divided  on  the  issues  which 
brought  about  the  conflict  between  North  and 
Soutn  in  the  following  year.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  Douglas,  ii  nominated  at  Charles- 
ton, and  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
his  party,  would  have  been  elected,  and  civil 
war  avoided.  That  this  would  probably  have 
been  the  result  is  indicated  by  the  fact  ^at 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  canilidate,  re- 
ceived a  popular  vote  of  1,866,15Z  against  a 
popular  Democratic  vote  of  1375,157  for  Doug- 
las and  847,953  for  Brecken ridge,  indicating  a 
lai^  popular  majority,  and  electoral  majority 
also,  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  had  the 
party  been  united.  In  siAsequent  Democratic 
conventions  the  two-thirds  rule  has  been  ad- 
hered to,  but  at  various  times  its  repeal  has 
been  earnestly  urged  by  many  Democratic 
party  leaders  and  newspapers. 

TWO-WIRE  SYSTEM.  Sec  Electoical 
Terms. 

TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  HAST, 
by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  is  a  truthfnl 
narrative  that  has  all  the  fascination  of  fiction. 
When  the  author  was  advised  to  try  a  sea 
voyage  for  his  health,  which  had  become  im- 
paired during  his  student  days  at  Harvard,  he 
rejected  the  conventional  pleasure  trip  to 
Europe,  and  shipped  as  a  common  sailor  on  a 
vessel  bound  from  Boston  around  Cape  Horn 
to  what  is  now  California  and  Oregon.  Gold 
was  not  yet  discovered,  and  the  cargo  chiefly 
sought  was  hides.  On  his  return  he  published, 
in  1840,  the  account  of  his  experiences  which 
has  become  an  American  classic  It  ^ves'  an 
admirably  vivid  account  of  life  on  a  sailing 
vessel  in  the  days  when  the  old  American 
merchant  marine  was  at  its  best,  and  it  shows 
glimpses  of  the  Pacific  Coast  that  are  interest- 
ing tn  view  of  later  historical  developments. 
Young  Dana  was  not  only  a  dose  observer  but 
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storms  of  the  wild  scenery  around  the  Cape, 
of  the  coast  country,  of  the  details  of  navi^- 
tion  and  the  stowing  of  cargo  are  supplemented 
by  sympathetic  and  very  real  portraj^ls  of  his 
shipmates  during  the  long, cruise.  Though  he 
did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  effecting  relonns, 
his  recital  of  unnecessary  hardships  and  abuses 
to  which  the  crew  were  subjected  attracted 
public  attention,  and  had  a  salutary  effect.    His 


been   this   lack  of  apparent  effort  that  i 
publishers  slow  to  acc^t  the  work.    The  manu- 
script is  said  to  have  brought  the  author  but  a 
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nominal  sum,  feuf  the  merits  of  the  book  were 

Eromptly  rectvmzed  as  soon  as  it  waa  pub- 
sheo,  both  in  England  and  in  America.  While 
by  no  means  a  'juvenile*  it  is  a  narrative  of 
unFailing  interest  for  Imys.  A  later  edition. 
published  in  1869,  contains  an  added  chapter 
trhidi  gives  an  account  of  a  bter  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia; this  is  of  both  comparative  and  bio- 
graphical interest.  Handsomely  illustrated 
editions  of  ibe  work  have  been  publidied  in 
recent  years. 

WiLLtAU  B.  Caiinb. 
TWOMBLY,  Alexander  Steveuoo,  Amer- 
ican Congregational  clergyman  and  author;  b. 
Boston,  14  March  1832;  d.  Newton,  Mass.,  19 
Nov.  1907.  He  was  graduated  at  Vale  in  18S4 
and  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
•  1858.    From  1859  to  1872  he  held 


.         .1  the 

Army  of  die  Potomac.  In  1896  he  retired  from 
the  ministry  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
work.  He  wrote  -'The  Choir  Boy  of  York 
Cathedral'  (1890) ;  'Masterpieces  of  Michel- 
Migelo  and  Milton'  (1896),  and  'Hawaii  and 
Its  People*  (1900).  He  also  edited  the  silver 
series  of  'English  Classics.' 

TYAN-SHAN,  te-an'shan',  THIAN- 
SHAN,  or  CELESTIAL  MOUNTAINS, 
central  Asia,  a  range  of  mountains  running  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  the  Pamir  plateau 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Tarim 
Basin  (East  Turkestan)  into  southern  Mon- 
golia. In  the  east  it  forms  a  more  or  less  con- 
nected ridge,  but  toward  its  western  exiremi^ 
it  spreads  out,  fan-like,  into  a  number  of  di- 
verging ranges.  The  highest  point,  situated  near 
the  western  end,  is  Tengri  Khan,  with  an  alti- 
tude of  little  over  24,000  feet.    See  Himalava. 

TYBEK,  tl-be*.  an  island  in  Chatham 
County,  Ga.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River.  It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide.  The  waters  surrounding  it  are  on 
the  north  Tybee  Roads,  on  the  east  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  south  Tybee  Creek  and  on  the 
west  Lazaretto  Creek.  The  Tybee  lighthouse 
is  on  the  northeastern  end;  it  is  144  feet  high; 
the  white  dioptric  Ught  is  150  feet  above  the 
water  and  is  visible  18  nautical  miles.  The 
lighthouse  is  io  lal.  32*  1'  20"  N.,  long.  80°  SO" 
31"  W.  in  the  Civil  War  it  was  occupied  by 
the  United  States  forces,  under  command  of 
Brigadicr-CJeneral  Sherman,  28  Nov.  1861  and 


Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of'  the  Savannah  River, 
commanded  by  Colonel  01  m stead  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  The  bombardment  began  on 
the  morning  of  10  April  1862  from  11  bat- 
teries, between  1,500  and  3,000  yards  from  the 
fort,  mounting  20  guns  and  16  mortars,  and 
the  fort  capitulated  at  2  o'clock  the  next  after- 

TYCHO  BRAKE,  ttlco  bri'JL  See  B^ke, 
Tycho. 

TYCOON,  or  TAIKUN,  li-l«wn',  a  Chin- 
ese word  meaning  "great  prince."  The  title  was 
formerly  conferred  by  foreigners  on  the  sho- 
gun    or    commander-in-chief    of    the   Japanese 

TYLER,  Bamet,  American  clergyman: 
b.  Uiddltfbury,  Conn.,  10  July  1783;  d  South 


Windsor,  Conn.,  14  May  1858.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  (1804),  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  South  Britain,  Conn. 
(1808-22) ,  president  of  Dartmouth  Gillegc 
(1822-28)  and  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gational Church,  Portland,  Me.  (1328-33).  He 
became  professor  of  Christian  theology  in  the 
seminary  at  East  Windham  (1833)  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  day  of  his  death.  His 
'Lectures  on  Theology'  was  published  after 
his  death  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gale,  his  son-in-law 
(Boston  1859).  Consult  Walker,  W.,  'New 
England  Leaders'   (New  York  1901). 

TYLER,  Charlet  Mellen,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Limington,  Me.,  1832.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1855  and  later  attended 
the  divinity  school  there.  He  was  ordained  in 
the  Congregational  Church  in  1857  and  served 
as  captain  of  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War. 
At  its  close  he  became  pastor  or  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Qiicago,  and  in  1873  he 
was  called  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Ithaca,  N,  Y.,  where  he  remained  till  1892, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  appointment  o£ 
Sage  professor  of  historv  and  philosophy  of 
reh^on  and  Christian  etnics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, becoming  professor  emeritus  in  1903. 
After  1907  he  served  aS  trustee  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  published  'Bases  of  (Christian  Be- 
lief >  ;  'Life  of  George  Wolcott,  U.  S,  V.,>  and 
last  chapter  of  Pfleiderer's  'Geschichte  der  Re- 
ligious philosophic'  and  various  articles  in 
papers  and  magazines'. 

TYLER,  Dknid,  American  soldier:  b. 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  7  Jan.  1799;  d.  New  York,  30 
Nov.  1832.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1819,  served  on  garrison  duty  in  New 
England  in  1819-24  and  was  on  duty  m  France. 
ill  1828-29  preitaring  a  comprehensive  work  on 
'Maoceuvres  of  Artillery'  and  securing  draw- 
ings and  designs  afterward  used  in  tnodeling 
the  United  Slates  artillery  equipment.  In  1834 
he  resigned  from  the  army  and  was  occupied 
as  a  railway  constructing  engineer  and  railroad 
president  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  and  later  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1861  and  was  in  com-' 
mand  of  a  division  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Rim.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  service  H  Aug,  J861,  but  was  reap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  13 
March  1862  and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the 
MississippL  He  participated  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth.  April-June  1662,  and  in  June  1863  was 
in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland 
Heights.  In  April  1864  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion and  subsequently  estatilisned  large  cotton 
and  iron  industries  in  Alabama,  was  president 
of  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  Railroad  in 
1873-79  and  also  founded  the  town  of  Anniston, 
Ala. 


educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Oswego,  N.  Y, 
until  1870;  studied  for  marine  artist  with  A. 
Gary  Smirh,  naval  architect.  He  is  represented 
in  the  collections  of  T.  B.  Qark,  James  Gor- 
don Bennett,  Catalin  Lambert,  A.  K.  Bolan, 
W.  M.  K.  Alcott  and  many  others.  Among  his 
most  important  pictures  arc  'The  Half  Moon' ; 
'The  New  World';  'Norman's  Woe';  'Tow- 
ing In  the  Prize* ;  'Under  Steerage' ;  'Fortunes 
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of  War';  'The  Mad  Atlantic';  'First  Ameri- 
can Shipwreck';  'Flying  Dutchman*;  'Aban- 
doning ihe  Jeannette,>  etc.  He  has  contributed 
illuslrations  and  marine  art  studies  to  Harper's, 
The  Century,   Truth  and  other  magazines. 

TYLER,  John.  10th  President  of  the  United 
States :  b.  Greenway,  Charles.  G^  County,  Va^ 
29  March  1790;  d.  Richmond,  Va.,  18  Jan. 
1862.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John  Tyler, 
governor  of -Virginia  (1808-11)  and  United 
States  district  judge  (1S12-13),  and  Mary 
Armistead,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Robert   Armistead.      In   early  youth   Tyler  ; 


age  of  11  showed  his  independence  and  courage 
by  crushing  the  autocratic  schoolmaster's  au- 
thority. In  1802  Tyier  entered  the  grammar 
school  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at 
Williamsburg,  where  he  displayed  an  especial 
fondness  for  ancient  history,  Shakespeare's 
poetry  and  music.  In  1807  he  was  graduated, 
and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  was  elected  in  181]  to  the  State  legisla- 
ture, where  he  became  a  firm  supporter  of 
President  Madison's  war  policy.  One  of  his 
earliest  public  acu  in  this  session  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  United  Slates  Bank.  The 
recharter  of  the  bank  was  then  before  Con- 

fress  and  the  Virginia  assembly,  in  which 
late  the  bank  was  unpopular,  instructed  their 
senators,  Richard  Brent  and  William  B.  Giles, 
to  vote  against  the  recharter.  Brent,  however, 
voted  in  favor  of  the  recharter  and  Giles  voted 
in  the  negative,  though  contrary  to  his  oiMnion 
and  order  protest.  Accordingly,  on  14  Jan. 
1812,   Tyler   introduced   resolutions   of   censure 


.Virginia    doctrines  _   _    _ 

right  of  instruction.  On  20  March  1813,  Tyle. 
married  Letitia,  dau^ter  of  Robert  Christian. 
Her  health  was  delicate.  She  died  shortly 
after  he  became  President.  In  1844  Tyler 
married  Miss  Julia  Gardiner.  During  the  War 
of  1812  Tyler  was  called  into  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  militia  in  defense  of 
Richmond,  then  threatened  by  the  British. 
■From  1811  to  November  1816  he  served  in  the 
State  legislature,  when  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Here  he  became  conspicuous  as  a  strict  con- 
structionist Republican  and  States -Right  ad- 
vocate. He  consistently  opposed  Calhoun's 
Wll  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  Clay's 
proposal  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  revolting  Spanish- American 
colonies,  a  national  bankrupt  law,  increased 
tariff  duties  and  a  bill  for  changing  the  per 
diem  allowance  of  members  of  Congress  to  an 
annual  salary  of  $1,500.  He  condemned,  as 
arbitrary  and  insubordinate,  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson  in  Florida,  and  delivered  an 
elaborate  speech  against  the  national  bank.  In 
the  16th  Congress,  Tyler  opposed  the  passage 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  on  the  ground 
that  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  for  or 
against  slavery  in  any  Territory.  In  1821  he 
declined  re-election  and  retired  to  private  life; 
but  in  1823  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature.  From  1825  to  1827  he  served 
as  governor  of  the  State,  when  in  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  United  States  senator  to 
succeed  John  Randolph.    In  the  Senate  Tyler 


quintained  an  independent  attitude  althou^ 
adhering  to  his  strict  constructionist  prijiciples. 
He  voted  against  the  "tariff  of  abominations* 
because  he  believed  it  was  unconstitutional,  and 
after  taking  part  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1829-30  he  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  found  himself  first  drawn  to 
Jackson  bj;  the  latter'fi  veto  of  the  Maysville 
turnpike  bill.  However,  he  displayed  ma  in- 
dependence by  attacking  Jackson's  Turkish 
policy;  approving  Van  Buren's  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Great  Britain;  supporting  Jack- 
son in  the  election  of  1832  as  the  least  «ob- 
jectional  candidate";  condemning  South  Caro- 
lina's nullification  doctrines,  while  objecting  to 
Jackson's  proclamation  of  10  Dec.  1832.  The 
compromise  tariff  of  1833  caused  hy  South 
Carolina's  attitude  was  earnestly  supported  by  ■ 
Tyler;  hut  on  the  'Force  Bill,'  allowing  the 
President  extraordinary  powers  for  the  collec- 
tion of  duties,  he  was  the  only  senator  to  vote 
in  the  negative.  With  the  opening  of  Jack- 
son's war  on  the  United  Slates  Bank,  Tyler 
broke   with   the   administration  and  began    to 


Ihe  unbridled  democracy  of  Jackson  a  tend- 
ency toward  despotism  "under  the  leadership 
L  *,"eadstrong  and  popular  chief'  and  to  him 
the  "only  safeguard  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment lay  in  strict  construction,"  Thus  in  the 
controversy  over  the  removal  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank  and  with  regard  to 
Gay's  resolution  censuring  Jackson  for  his 
course  in  this  matter,  Tyler  voted  with  Clay 
and  the  bank  men.  In  the  election  of  1836 
Tyler  was  nominated  by  the  "States- Rights- 
Whigs"  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket 
With  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee  atid  re- 
ceived 47  voles,  Tyler's  hostility  to  the  Tack- 
son  party  was  emphasized  when  he  resigned 
his  seat  because  he  could  not  conscientiously 
obey  the  instructions  of  the  Democratic  legis- 
lature of  Virsinia  to  vote  in  favor  of  Benton's 
resolution  expunging  from  the  Senate  Journal 
the  previous  vole  of  censure.  In  January  1838 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Vireinia 
Coloiiization  Society,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  was  returned  to  the  Virgima  I^s- 
lature.  The  following  year  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  for  the. United  Slates  senator- 
ship.  The  Whig  Convention  of  1839  nominated 
General  Harrison  for  the  Presidency  in  order 
to  secure  the  votes  of  the  anti- Masons  and 
National  Republicans,  whom  Clay  had  alienated, 
and  Tyler  was  chosen  as  his  running  mate  in 
order  to  obtain  the  votes  of  those  Democrats 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administration. 
In  the  whirlwind  campaign  that  followed  Har- 
nson  and  Tyler  each  secured  234  electoral 
votes  and  were  elected.  Harrison  died  one 
month  after  his  inauguration  and  Tyler  suc- 
ceeded to  his  office.  Immediately  the  President 
found  himself  in  a  conflict  with  Congress  over 
the  attempt  to  re-establish  a  national  bank. 
Tyler  had  always  held  that  Congress  could 
not  create  a  corporation  wiAin  the  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  State,  'nierefore,  Tyler 
vetoed  the  two  bills  presented  to  him  as  not 
incorporating  his  ideas,  and  after  the  second 
veto  all  the  Cabinet  members,  except  Webster, 
who  was  then  negotiating  the  Webster-Ash- 
bunon  Treaty,  resigned.    Thenceforth  throng 


out  his  admiaistratioa  Tyler  was  a  Prcadect 
without  a  party  and  in  constaat  strife  with 
CoDgTcss.  At  tie  close  of  his  term  Texas  was 
annexed,  and  this  seemed  to  commend  him  for 
re-election;  but  in  August  1844,  after  havine 
been  nominated  at  an  irregular  Democratic 
ccnvention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  Tyier  with- 
drew from  the  race.  From  then  until  the  Civil 
War  Tyler  held  no  public  office,  but  when 
Sooth  (^rolina  adopted  its  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion Tyler  came  forth  as  an  advocate  of  peace 
and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Peace  Con- 
venbon  which  met  in  Washington,  4  Feb.  1861. 
Seeing  the  futility  in  getting  Congress  to  ac- 
cept tbe  Peace  Conventions  resolutions,  Tyler 
advocated  the  immediate  secession  of  Virginia. 
In  May  1861  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
prm-isioiial  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  the  foJlowing  autumn  was  elected  to  the 
peimanent  Congress,  but  died  before  tailing  his 
scat  Cousnlt  Tyler,  L.  G.,  'The  Letters  and 
Timet  of  the  Tylers'  '  (3  vols.,  Richmond 
1884),  and  Wise,  H.  A.,  'Seven  Decades  of 
the  Union'  (Philadelphia  1872) ;  Wilson,  J.  G^ 
'Presidents  of  the  United  States'  (Vol.  II, 
New  York  1914). 

R.  C.  McGkane, 
AsiistoHl  ProftsMor  of  History,  University  of 
Cincitmati. 

TYLER,  John  Mason,  American  biologist ; 
b.  Amherst,  Mass..  18  May  18S1.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Amherst  (18?3).  received  his  A.M. 
degree  there  (1876),  was  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1874-76)  and  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipzig  (1876-79).  He  was  instructor  in 
biology  in  Amherst  (1879-81),  and  Stone  pro- 
fessor in  biology  in  that  college  since  1882. 
Among  his  pubucations  are  <Uan  in  the  Light 
of  Evolution'  (1908),  and  'Place  of  the 
Church  in  Evolution'   (1914). 

TYLEK,  Lyon  Gardiner,  American  edu- 
cator :  b.  Sherwood  Forest,  Va.,  August  1833. 
He  is  the  son  of  President  Tyler,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1875.  In  1877  he  became  professor  o?  btiies- 
Ultres  at  the  College  of  William  and  Uaiy. 
lu  IS82-8S  be  practised  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  in  1888  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  t^s  pub- 
lished 'The  Letters  and  Times  o£  the  Tylers' 
(188+-8S);  'Parlies  and  Patronage  in  the 
United  SUtes'  (1890);  'The  Cr^e  of  the 
Republic'  (1900;  2d  ed.,  1906);  'England  in 
America'  (1904);  'Williams  burg,  die  Old 
Colonial  Capital'  (1907)  ;  'The  Cavalier  in 
America'  (1913).  He  edited  'Narrative  of 
Early  Virginia,  1606-16ES'  (1907)  ;  'Men  of 
Mark  in  Virginia'  (5  vols.)  ;  'Biographical 
Dictiooary  of  Vir^nia'  (5  vols.,  1915). 

TYLBK,  Moms  Coit,  American  historian 
and  scholar:  b.  Griswold,  Conn.,  2  Aug.  183S; 
d.  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  28  Dec.  1900.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1857;  later  studied  iheology 
there  and  at  Andover,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y..  1860^.  He  was  professor  of  EJi^li^ 
literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
1S67-81  :  literary  editor  of  the  Christian  Union 
in  1872-74,  and  in  1881  was  appointed  professor 
of  American  history  in  Cornell  University, 
which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot- 


and  priest  ia 

_  published  'The  Brawnville  Papers' 
liaoyj;  <A  History  o£  American  Literature 
Duriiig  the  Colonial  Period'  (1878);  'Manual 
of  English  Uterature'  (1879) ;  'Ufe  of  Patrick 
Henry'  (1887);  'Three  Men  of  Letters' 
(1894) ;  'The  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution'  (1896).  His  'History  of  American 
Literature'  is  a  work  of  great  literary  charm 
and  the  most  thorough  scholarship.  Consult 
Burr,  G.  L.  (in  'Report'  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  Vol.  I,  New  York  1901); 
Austen,  J.  T.  (ed),  'Moses  Coit  Tyler:  Selec- 


Forum,  New  York,  August  1901). 


ton,  1  Dec  1874.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1853,  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  served  on  frontier  duty  in  the  West 
In  April  1861  he  accompanied  an  expedition  for 
the  rehef  of  Fort  Sumter.  In  May  he  was 
made  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  September  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Fourth  Connecticut  Volunteers  (after- 
ward First  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery),  with 
which  he  served  until  the  spring  of  1862  in  the 
defenses  of  Washington.  He  was  conspicuously 
active  in  the  Peninsula  campaign  of  18C^,  partic- 
ipating in  its  principal  battles,  and  in  No- 
vember was  promoted  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteer. At  Fredericksburg  he  commanded  the 
artillei^  of  the  centre  ground  division.  In 
recognition  of  his  bravery  in  that  action  he 
was  brevetted  major  in  the  reguiar  army.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Cnancel- 
lorsville,  Gettysburg  and  Spottsylvania ;  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery  reserve 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  November  1863. 
During  the  Spottsylv'atiia  action  he  repulsed  in 
attack  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  for  this  "gallant 
conduct  and  brilliant  success'  he  and  his  men 
were  publicly  thanked  by  General  Meade,  He 
led  a  brigade  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  maimed  him  for  life 
and  pennanentLy  broke  his  health.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  major-general  in 
botli  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies. 


TYLER,     KojraH,    American    jurist    and 

"      "ostonTMass,.    18  July    1757;    d. 
Brattleboro,  Vt,  16  Aug.  1826.    In  1776  he 


tuthor :    b.    Boston, 


fraduatcd  at  Harvard.  He  studied  law  under 
ohn  Adams,  was  aide  to  General  Lincoln  for 
a  short  time  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
afterward  in  Shays'  Rebellion  of  1786  He  en- 
gaged in  law  practice  at  Guilford,  Vt..  in  1790, 
became  judge  of  tbe  Vermont  Supreme  Court 
in  1794  and  in  1800-06  -was  chief  justice. 
'Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont'  (2  vols  1809)  constitute  his  only 
legal  publication,  but  as  a  dramatist  and  a 
humorous  writer  he  attained  a  considerable 
reputation.    He  was  one  of  the  lirst  successful 
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TYLER — TTNDALL 


was  republished  in  1887  by  the  Dunlap  So- 
ciety. Some  of  Tyler's  work  appeared  in 
The  Former's  Museum  and  The  PortfoHo  of 
Joseph  Dennie. 

TYLER,  Wat,  English  social  reformer  ;  b. 
Colchester,  Essex ;  d.  London,  1381.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  antecedents.  There  was 
serious  cause  for  the  rebellion  which  he 
headed,  but  like  men  of  other  axes  he  had  ideas 
beyond  his  time,  which  he  had  imbibed  frwn 
the  teaching  of  a  priest,  John  Ball  (q.v.).  The 
insurgents  demanded  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
and  the  poll-tax,  a  maximum  rent  of  four 
[Knee  per  acre  for  all  lands  freed  from  monas- 
tic or  monarchial  control,  the  ri^t  to  buy  and 
sell  free  from  toll  all  over  England,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  labor  wliicb  favored  land- 
lords and  master'-crHftstnen  at  the  expense  of 
the  worldngmen.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  spirit  of  discontent  against  at)  vested 
interests  pervading  the  lower  classes  at  the 
accession  of  Richard  II  —  city  corporations, 
monastic  landholders,  chartered  corporations  of 
all  sorts.  The  jfoung  king  paltered  with  Tyler 
and  made  promises  which  he  afterward  broke 
and  the  rebel  leader  was  stabbed  to  death  by 
Walworthe,  mayor  of  London.  This  insurrec- 
tion is  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history 
of  the  English  people  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
cavaUerly  as  it  used  to  be  nntil  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  when  English  historians  be- 
gan to'  apply  themselves  seriously  to  a  study  of 
Uieir  country's  history  as  illustrated  by  original 
documents.  Froissart  and  Walsingham  deal  un- 
kindly and  unfairly  with  Tyler,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected since  he  opposed  Uie  clerics.  Consult 
Trevelyan,  'England  in  the  Age  of  Wydiffe' 
(1899) ;  Powell,  'The  Rising  in  East  AngUa  in 
1381 '  (1896):  R^ville,  <  Sou  lavement  des 
Iravailleurs  d'Anglcterre  en  I38P  (Paris  1898) ; 
Hunt.  W..  and  Poole,  R  L.,  <The  Political 
History  of  England>  (Vol.  IV,  London  1906) ; 
Oman,  C,  'The  Great  Revolt  of  1381'  (Ox- 
ford 1906) ;  Kriehm,  (Jeorge  (in  American  His- 
torical Review,  Vol.  VII,  New  York  1902). 

TYLER,  Tex.,  city,  county-seat  of  Smith 
County,  on  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern, the  Saint  Louis  Southwestern  railroads, 
also  a  branch  to  Lufkin  in  Angelina  County: 
about  95  miles  east  by  south  of  Dallas.  The 
city  is  on  the  highest  point  of  land  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Red  River  and  is  in 
a  fertile  agricultural  region.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  a  box  factory,  brick 
works,  pottery,  canning  factory,  ice  factory, 
oil  mills,  mattress  and  overall  factory, 
■Cotton  Belt*  railroad  shops,  general  offices, 
waterworks,  electric-light  plant,  telephone 
works.  The  last  census  reported  20  industrial 
establishments,  employing  592  persons,  with  a 
capital  of  $686,000  invested,  paying  $391,000  in 
services.  $449,000  for  raw  materials  and  turn- 
ing out  products  valued  at  $897,000.  The  ship- 
ments are  chiefly  cotton,  corn,  fruits,  vegetables, 
hay  and  livestock.  There  are  several  churches. 
The  educational  institutions  are  Tyler  College, 


a  pupils  and  East  Texas  College  for  colored 
pupils.  The  four  hanks  have  a  combined  capital 
of  $600,000.  and  the 


4i«  commission  form  sinc^  1914.     Tyler  was 


TYLOPODA,  a  group  of  ungulate  mam- 
mals, containing  the  camels  and  llamas,  an 
ancient  group  characterized  especially  by  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  in  which  no  traces  of  the 
second  and  fifth  toes  remain,  and  the  fused 
metacarftals  and  metatarsals  diverge  somewhat 
at  the  distal  ends.  The  tread  is  formed  by  sole- 
pads.  Smgular  peculiarities  are  the  elliptical 
shape  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  nmien-chamber  of  the  stomach.  See 
Caueuda. 

TYLOR,  t{'16r.  Sib  Edward  Bnmett,  Eng- 
lish anthropologist:  b.  Camberwell,  London,  2 
Oct.  1832;  d  2  Jan.  1917.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Friends'  School,  Tottenham,  and  in  1856 
accompanied  the  ethnologist  Henry  Christy  cqi  a 
scientific  jouniey  throt^  Mexico,  one  resnlt  of 
which  was  his  *Anahuac  or  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans>  (1861).  He  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  Oxford  University  Museum  in  1883  and 
became  professor  of  anthropology  there  in  1895. 
He  was  knitted  in  1912.  In  1888  he  was 
GiSord  lecturer  at  Aberdeen  and  became  presi- 
dent of  die  Andiropological  Society  in  1891. 
He  has  published  in  additioii  to  the  work  al- 
ready named  'Researches  Into  the  Early  His- 
tory of  Mankind'  (186S)  ;  'Primitive  Culture* 
(1871;  3d  ed.,  1891);  'Anthropology'  (1881); 
'The  Natural  History  Religion'  (1900).  His 
works  gave  a  great  impetus  to  anthropological 
science.  Tylor  is  perhaus  best  rcmemberetT  for 
his  statement  and  development  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  animism  is  an  unusual  factor  in  primi- 
tive religion. 

TYMPANUM.    See  Eak. 

TYNAN,  Katberiae.  See  Hinkson,  Kath- 
ERINE  Tynan. 

TYNDALB,  tln'd^l,  Hector,  American  sol- 
dier: b.  Philadelphia,  24  March  1821;  d.  ther^ 
19  March  1880.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
in  his  native  city  during  (he  events  iusi  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War.  With  John  Brown  and  his 
raid  in  Vir^nia  he  had  no  connection;  but  on 
the  last  visit  of  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  husband 
Tjmdale  consented,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to 
act  as  her  escort,  a  duty  which,  in  the  face  of 
insult  and  violence,  he  unflinchingly  performed. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  in  Europe, 
but  at  once  returned  and  entered  the  army  as 
major  of  the  28th  Pennsylvania  regiment.  In 
April  1862  he  was  promoted  lieu  tenant- colonel. 
At  Antietam  he  commanded  a  brigade,  with 
which  he  three  times  repulsed  Confederate  as- 
saults. Early  in  the  day  he  was  badly  wounded, 
but  remained  on  the  field  for  hours,  being  finally 
carried,  with  a  second  wound,  to  the  rear.  la 
November  1862  he  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  for  gallantry  in  that  battle  At 
Wauhatchie  by  a  bayonet  charge  he  captured  a 
hill  which  was  later  named  Tyndale's  Hill. 
He  also  took  part  in  a  number  of  battles  around 
Chattanooga.  In  1865  he  was  brevetted  major' 
general.  He  was  a  Republican  nominee  for 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1868,  and  was  defeated 
by  only  68  votes  out  of  more  than  120.000. 

TYNDALE,  WUliam.    See  Tnnwu,  Wn^ 

TYNDALL,  tln'd^l,  John,  British  physi- 
cist: b-  Lei^lin  Bridge,  County  Carlow,  Ireland, 
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21  Aug.  1820;  d.  Haslemere,  Surrey,  4  Dec  1893- 
After  secondary  schooKng  he  joined  die  Ord- 
nance Survey,  with  whidi  he  was  connected 
for  five  years.  He  was  dien  engaged  in  railway 
work,  and  in  1847  became  a  teacner  of  phvsics 
at  Queenwood  Colle^,  Hants.  After  studying 
in  Berlin  and  becominK  acquainted  with  Fara- 
day, Huxley  and  odier  eminent  men,  he  was  a^ 
pointed  professor  of  physics  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
RidoD,  Loudon,  with  wnich  he  continued  to  be 
connected  till  his  retirement  in  1887.    Tjrndall 


lovesciffation  m  various  branches  oi  science, 
espedally  magnetism,  electricity,  beat,  light  SJia 
sound,  on  which  he  published  many  papers  and 
several  well-known  volumes.  Among  these  are 
■Xotes  of  a  Course'of  Nine  L,ectUi^B  on  Li^t' 
(1870) ;  'Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures 
op  Electrical  Phenomena'  (1870)  ;  'Contribu- 
tions to  Molecular  Physics  in  the  Domain  of 
Radiant  Heat'  (1872)  ;  <On  the  Transmission 
of  Sound  by  the  Atmosphere'  <1874>;  "Free 
Molecules  and  Radiant  Heat'  ('Philosophical 
Transactions,'  18S2).  He  made,  also,  studies  of 

S'  cial  nhenomena.  In  1872-73  he  lectured  in 
United  States,  and  in  1873  published  'Six 
Lectures  on  Light,  Dehvered  in  America.'  He 
was  president  of  the  British  Association  meet- 
ing at  Belfast  in  _  1874  and  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address,  wliich,  by  its  materialistic  tend- 
cnt^,  aroused  much  controversy.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honors  from  learned 
bodies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  many  oi  his 
books  were  translated.  His  ability  as  a  speaker 
filled  him  to  be  a  popular  expounder  of  compli- 
cated problems  in  modern  pl^sical  science, 

TYNB,  tfn,  England,  a  northern  rirer 
formed  by  the  junction  of  die  North  and  South 
Tyne,  rising  in  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land counties.  As  a  united  river  it  flows  by 
Newcastle  and  empties  into  the  North  Sea  at 
Tynemouth,  after  a  course  of  120  miles.  It  is 
partly  tidal  and  belongs  to  the  richest  coal  re- 
fnon  of  England,  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Derwent  and  Team.  The  chief  towns  are 
Corb  ridge,  Ovingbain,  Newburn,  Newcastle. 
Gateshead.  J  arrow,  Tynemouth,  North  and 
South  Shields  (qq.v,).  It  is  navigable  above 
N'ewcastle,  Ship-huilding  is  important,  and  the 
Tyne  is  ccl^ratcd  for  us  boat  races.  Many 
manufactures  are  carried  on  along  its  banks. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  by  the 
building  of  long  piers  and  the  deepening  of  the 
channel,  giving  an  impetus  to  trade.  Consult 
(iuthrie.  <Thc  River  Tyne'  (Newcastle  1880), 
and  Palrner,  'The  Tyne  and  its  Tributaries' 
(London  1^1). 

TYNEMOUTH,  tin'miJth  or  tln'mfith, 
England,  a  municipal  and  Parliamentary  bor- 
ough in  Northumberland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tsme  on  its  north  bank  about  eight  miles  east  of 
■Vcwcastlc,  It  is  a  favorite  watering-place  and 
a  hue  promenade,  park  and  winter  garden  have 
t>een  laid  out  along  the  beach.  There  are  many 
handsome  buildings  in  the  town,  including 
Tynemouth  Palace  and  a  picturesque  old  priory, 
the  Master  Mariners'  Asylum,  aquarium,  as- 
sembly-rooms, etc.  The  borough  Includes  the 
towns  of  North  Shields,  Chirton,  Cullercoals 
and  Preston.  The  clearings  at  the  port  amount 
to  1300,000  tons  annually  and  there  is  a  large 
fxport    trade  in  coal  and  ^{ce.     Pop.  58^. 


Consult  A  damson.  'Tynemouth  Priory  and 
Ca3de>  (in  Archteologia  ,Clina,  Vol.  X^illl, 
London  1901). 

TYNBR,  ti'ner,  James  Noble,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Brookville,  Ind.,  17  Jan.  1826i  d. 
Washington,  D,  C,  S  Dec,  1904.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Indiana,  but  later  gave  up 
his  practice  to  enter  political  hfe.  In  1869  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  Indiana,  and 
served  imti]  187S,  when  he  was  appointed  Post- 
inaster-(jeneral  He  remained  in  the  Cabinet 
tmtil  1882.  In  1889  he  was  made  assistant  At- 
torney-General for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1893.  Four 
years  later  he  was  reappointed  to  this  office,  but 
resigned  in  1903. 

TYNO,  Stephen  Higginsoo.  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman:  b,  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  1  March  1800;  d.  Irvington,  N,  Y., 
4  Sept  18S5.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1817,  was  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  1817-19 
and  in  1819  began  the  study  of  theology  with 
Bishop  A,  V.  Griswold  <q.y.).  He  was  or- 
dained in  1821,  and  was  minister  of  Saint 
(jeorge's,  (Georgetown,  D.  C.  in  1821-23  and  of 

Sieen  Anne's  parish,  Prince  (leorge  County, 
d.,  in  182^^.  From  1829  to  1833  he  was  rec- 
tor of  Saint  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  from  1833  to 
I84S  of  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  there.  He 
held  the  rectorship  of  Saint  George's,  New 
Yorl^  from  184S  until  his  retirement  as  pastor 
emeritus  in  1878.  He  was  well  known  for  bis 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform. 
His  theology  was  strongly  evangelical,  and  he 
was  a  prominent  opponent  of  ntualism  in  his 
Church.  He  also  advocated  total  abstinence,  and 
was  otherwise  identified  with  reform  interests. 
Besides  editingsuccessively  TAe  Epucopal  Rf 
cordtr.  The  Theological  Repository  and  The 
Protestant  Chtirchman,  he  pubUshed  several  vol- 
umes, including  collections  of  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses and  'Recollections  of  England'  (1847)  ; 
'Forty -Yeari'  Experience  in  Sunday  Schools' 
(I860)  :  "The  PrM-er  Book  Illustrated  by  Scrip- 
ture' 6  series  l§6i^7),  and  'The  Office  and 
Duty  of  the  Christian  Pastor'  (1874).  Consult 
die  'Life'  by  his  son,  C  R.  Tyng  (New  Yodt 

TYPE.    See  Pwnitng. 
TYPE-CASTING    MACHINES.      Every 

book,  news  and  job-printing  office  in  former 
years  has  been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  type- 
founder, with  his  elaborate  plant  and  his  estab- 
lished fonts  of  type  in  standard  and  individual 
copyrighted  faces.  The  waste  and  wear  was 
large  and  cosUy.  Office  economics  compelled 
the  use  of  fonts  even  after  the  faces  of  many 
of  the  types  had  become  too  battered  for  clean 
printing.  To  replace  the  broken  and  battered 
Ul»e  it  was  necessary  (o  send  to  the  foundry 
for  "sorts*  (as  the  individual  types  are  called) 
to  fill  out  the  fonts,  and  this  was  not  only  ex- 
pensive but  unsatisfactory,  because  il  resulted 
in  mixing  new  type  with  the  old.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  MergenthAler  Linotype  machine 
enabled  the  printing  offices  to  present  absolutely 
clear-faced,  freshly-cast  body  type  for  news- 
papers, books,  pamphlets  and  the  like.  To  a 
degree,  also,  headline  type  for  newspapers  could 
be  economicallv  set  up  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  advertising  display.  But  there  still 
remained  a  demand  for  movable  type  for  hand 


_,.,jgle. 
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use.  To  effeci  the  economy  demanded,  a  small, 
compact  machine,  a  sorts  caster,  to  cast  in- 
dividual type  of  any  face  and  size  at  the  pleas- 
ure and  convenience  of  each  office,  was  de- 
vised and  several  different  makes  are  now  in 
successful  operation  in  many  newspaper,  book 
and  job-printing  offices,  one  being  the  inven- 
tion of  J.  S,  Thompson,  another  of  Hanrahan, 
Brown  and  Boydon. 

The  sorts  caster  occupies  fcut  little  space  — 
four  and  one-half  feet  high  by  three  and  one- 
halt  feel  long  by  three  feel  wide.  It  is  op- 
erated by  belt  and  pulley  and  renuires  one- 
fourlh  horse  power.  Carrying  to  the  full  the 
newly-adopted  standardization  of  type,  one 
size  of  the  machine  will  cast  with  accuracy  type 
from  6-poin[  up  to  and  including  36^int,  and 
a  larger  size  type  from  36-poinl  to  72-point. 

A  very  solid  cast-iron  frame  supports  the 
strongly  made  component  parts  —  an  adjustable 
Steel  mold  to  which  is  fastened  the  brass  matrix 
of  the  desired  letter;  a  gas-heated  pot  of  molten 
t>-pe  metal;  a  plunger  rod  to  force  accurately 
the  exact  amount  of  molten  metal  into  the  mold 
as  die  latter  is  automatically  thrust  forward 
into  place,  and  a  planer  to  trim  the  base  of  the 
type  and  eject  it,  perfect  and  complete,  along 
on  the  delivery  rod  when  mold  and  melting  pot 
separate. 

The  base  of  the  mold  is  stationary  and  per- 


manently secured  to  the  machine  and  forms 
with  the  ejector  rod  two  sides  of  the  mold. 
These  are  so  arranged  as  to  receive  interchange- 
able insert  mold  parts  to  complete  the  exact 


paralleiogram  required  by  the  particular  face 

and  size  of  the  tygie  to  be  casL  This  insert 
mold  part  carries  the  brass  matrix  in  which 
is  cut  the  face  of  the  type.  Each  matrix  speci- 
fies the  exact  adjustment  of  blanks  which  the 
operator  must  m^e  to  procure  the  correct  width 
or  set-wise  size  of  the  character  to  be  cast. 
There  is  an  insert  mold  part  for  each  body- 

A  SO^pound  font  of  12-point  type  can  be 
cast  in  nine  hours  and  a  font  of  18-point  in 
seven.  Fonts  of  matrices  are  sold  outright;  dis- 
tinctive designs  may  be  cut  for  individual 
printers,  or  fonts  may  be  hired  as  books  are 
from  a  circulating  library. 

TYPE-COHPOSINO  UAOHINES.  See 
Composing  Machines. 

TYPE    METAL.     See   Type   and   Type- 

FOUNDINC. 


TYPE  AND  TYPE-FOUNDING.  A  type 
for  printing  is  a  letter  or  character  in  reverse, 
which  is  inked  and  impressed  on  paper  to  print 
Type  are  ordinarily  made  of  a  composition  of 
lead,  tin  and  antimony,  lead  predominating.  A 
common  formula  is :  lead  10,  antimony  4  and 
tin  2.  The  addition  of  antimony  serves  to 
harden  the  type  and  tin  toughens  it,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  three  is  designed  to  obviate 
shrinkage  in  casting.  Very  large  type  are  cut 
out  of  hard  wood,  with  a  pantagraph  machine. 
Type  are  now  matle  to  a  uniform  height,  which 
is  a  little  under  an  inch,  and  are  cast  so  ex- 
actly that  thousands  of  them  are  combined  in 
lines,  pages  and  forms  and  wedged  together 
solidly  in  a  chase  or  frame  and  placed  on  the 
bed  of  a  press  for  printing.  Early  printers  had 
to  cast  their  own  type  by  throwing  the  hot 
molten  metal  into  hand  moulds.  Hand  casting 
was  abandoned  about  1845  and  the  Bruce  type- 
casting machines  were  generally  adopted  in 
American  type-foundries.  These  cast  the  type 
with  a  jet  or  sprue  that  had  to  be  broken  off, 
after  which  the  type  was  smoothed  by  rubbing 
on  a  stone  to  remove  the  'bur  or  rough  edges. 
About  1890  automatic  Barth  type-casting  ma- 
chines came  into  use,  delivering  a  completed 
type,  and  these  have  displaced  the  hand-ma- 
chines. The  standard  machines  are  used  to 
cast  body  type,  as  from  S-  to  12-point.  ^See 
Printing  for  description  of  type  sizes),  "niere 
are  also  machines  that  cast  job  or  display  type 
and  one  of  these  also  sets  the  type.  See  Cou- 
KJSING  Machines. 

Type-founding  begins  with  designing  the  let- 
ters, which  are  drawn  to  a  very  large  scale. 
Permanent  dies  are  made  from  these  draw- 
ings and  these  dies  are  used  to  guide  the  cut- 
ters of  a  punch-cutting  machine,  which  form 
characters  or  letters  in  steel  that  is  afterward 
hardened.  These  punches  look  like  type  but 
have  usually  a  long  shank.  They  are  used  to 
drive  into  softer  mefa!  to  form  a  matrix,  which 
nialrix  is  later  to  form  one  erd  of  a  mold 
in  which  the  type  is  cast.  A  mold  of  a  given 
size  may  be  used  to  cast  any  type  of  that  size, 
if  the  appropriate  matrix  of  the  desired  letter 
is  introduced.  The  form  of  a  matrix  is  that 
of  a  letter  or  printed  character,  but  the  tyi»e 
itself  is  a  reverse  form.  The  type  proper  is 
made  rectangular  and  is  nicked  on  the  frtmt 
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or  lower  side  to  asaisr  the  com^utor  in  placing 

Li  in  correct  position.  The  position  of  the  nick 
or  number  of  nicks  also  serves  to  distinguish 
the  type  of  diflereni  fonts  of  the  same  size. 
There  is  usually  a  groove  across  the  foot  to 
lake  out  any  irr^ularity  in  breaking  off  from 
the  sprue;  also  a  pin-mark  on  one  side  The 
lop  or  printing  surface  of  the  type  is  called 
ibe  'face*  and  the  beveled  side  of  this  face  is 
(he  •beard,*  the  beveling  permitting  easy  with- 
drawal from  the  matrix.  When  a  type-face  is 
in  high  relief  it  is  said  to  have  a  deep  "counter." 
The  horizontal  hair-lines,  which  are  conspicuous 
on  the  H,  F,  M,  etc.,  are  termed  "serifs.*    A 


high,  are  called  "quadrats"  or  "quads.' 
when  less  than  an  n  in  width  are  termed 
■spaces.*  The  "body"  of  a  type  is  the  siie  of 
the  shank  and  the  standard  sizes  are  measured 
by  "points.*  fSee  Phintino).  A  point  is  one- 
seventy- second  of  an  inch,  and  12-poiiit  and 
(pica*  are  now  identical.  The  point  and  the  pica 
are  the  units  of  measurement,,  together  with 
the  m.  This  m  is  spelled  *ero*  and  is  assumed 
to  be  square  in  body,  as  wide  as  it  is  liigh. 
One  thousand  ems  is  the  unit  by  which  type 
composition  is  paid.  The  price  of  type  com- 
position has  varied  all  the  way  between  25 
cents  and  $1  per  thousand  ems. 

Type  are  made  in  an  infinity  of  styles  or 
faces,  the  most  common  of  which  are  shown 

"noB  line  is  Mt  in  Itoman. 

Thi*  line  U  mi  in  Roman  HaKa 

This  line  is  set  in  Old  Style. 
.    "Htla  line  Is  set  In  Gothle. 

TMt  MM  U  nt  In  Sstbte  eoodinMC 

This  line  is  act  in  Anttqne. 

This    line  1«  «et   in   .A.nttque 
expanded. 

ThlB  line  ta  set  In  Bold  Fftce . 

KflB  tbattnua  Of  kl 

This  line  Is  eet  la  De  Vlnne. 

Type  that  is  broad  for  its  he^t  is  termed 
■fat"  and  when  narrow  for  its  heiRfat  is  *lean.* 
A  font  or  'fount*  of  type  is  a  complete 
ment  of  one  kind.  As  more  < ' 
any  other  letter,  these  are  thi 
in  a  font,  being  followed  by  t,  a,  o,  i,  n.  etc. 
An  ordinary  font  contains  capitals,  lower  case, 
figures,  points,  spaces  and  quads  and  some  ^na 
or  reference  marks,  as  $,  &,  *.  It  may  also  con- 
tain italic,  small  caps,  fraction-marks,  ac- 
cented letters,  logotypes,  etc  The  printer's  case 
is  usually  made  as  a  pair,  the  lower  case  let- 
rs,   figures,   points  and  spaces  being  "    ■■- 


B  used  than 


lower  case  of  the  pair  and  the  capitals  and 
small  capitals  and  signs,  etc,  in  the  upper  case. 
Hence  capitals  are  sometimes  called  'upper 
case* 

The  first  English  type-founder  of  ability 
was  Jfohn  Day  (1522-*(),  who  made  Wpe  only 
for  his  own  printing  of&ce.  Benjamin  Sympson 
(1S97),  of  London,  was  the  first  English 
founder  to  make  type  for  the  printing  trade. 
He  was  followed  by  John  Grismand,  Thomas 
Wright,  Arthur  Nichols  and  Alexander  Fifield. 
Joseph  Moxon  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  early  English  founders,  and  flourished 
from  1659  to  1683.  He  published  the  first  book 
whidi     describes     type- founding,     'Mechanick 


Exercises*    (16^),  a  reprint  of  which  may  be 

found  in  many  large  libraries.  William  Caslon 
(1692-1766),  of  London,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous founder  of  the  18th  century  and 
laid  the  designs  of  some  of  the  best  modem 
faces.  After  him  came  John  Baskerville,  Alex- 
ander Wilson,  Thomas  Cottrell,  Josepn  Fry, 
Joseph  Jackson,  Robert  and  William  Martin, 
Vincent  Figgins,  William  Miller,  Anthony 
Bessemer,  all  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
Stales,  Abel  Buell,  of  Connecticut,  is  men- 
tioned by  De  Vinne  as  being  probably  the  first 
founder,  in  1769.  The  early  founders  were  also 
Stcreotypers.  It  was  in  1772  that  Christopher 
Sauer  (or  Sower)  established  a  typc-ioundry 
at  Germantown.  Benjamin  Franklin  established 
his  Philadelphia  printing  office  with  type  bought 
of  P.  S.  Fouruier,  the  French  founder  who  ii 
credited  with  originating  the  point  system. 
Later  Franklin  cast  his  own  type  in  a  small 
way.  John  Baine,  of  Glasgow,  came  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  1875,  and  started  a  foundry.  Adam 
G.  Moppa  established  the  first  foundry  in  New 
York  about  1791,  but  later  went  to  work 
for  Binny  and  Ronaldsun,  who  began  type- 
founding  in  Philadelphia  in  1796.  In  1833 
this  vtas  taken  over  by  Johnson  and  Smith 
and  finally  became  the  well-known  house  of 
MaCKellar,  Smith  and  Jordan.  White  and 
Wing  sUrted  in  Hartford  in  1804,  but  discon- 
tinued. White  Roing  to  New  York  in  1810.  In 
1854  White  and  Comrany  sold  out  to  Farmer, 
Little  and  Company.  Robert  Lothian  made  type 
in  a  small  way  in  New  York  early  in  the  19th 
century.  James  Conner  established  himself 
originallv  as  a  stereOtyper  in  New  York  in 
1827  and  later  took  up  lype-founding.  William 
Hagar's  foundry  v/as  started  in  New  York  in 
1840.  David  Bruce  (1770-1857),  followed  by 
George  finice  and  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  conducted 
a  type-foimdry  in  New  York  from  1806  until 
1890.  David  Bruce,  Sr.,  invented  the  "patent 
block"  for  stereotypes  and  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  the 
first  real  type-castiiip  machine.  James  Lind- 
say and  Peter  C  Cortelyou  were  associated 
with  the  Bruces.  Samuel  N.  Dickinson  and 
Michael  Dal  ton  were  the  most  conspicuous 
Boston  founders  in  the  last  century.  The  Cin- 
cinnati type-foundry  was  established  in  1817, 
the  Saint  Louis  foundry  in  1840.  Faulkner  and 
Son  established  a  foundry  in  San  Francisco 
in  1866  and  Painter  and  Son  in  1868.  Collins  and 
McLeester  began  in  Philadelphia  in  1853,  Barn- 
hart  Brothers  and  Spindler  were  established 
in  Chicago  in  1878  and  later  in  Saint  Louis, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Paul.  Marder, 
Luse  and  Company  started  in  Chicago  in  1855 
and  later  they  tiad  a  foundry  in  San  Francisco. 
Shraubstadter  and  Saint  John  started  the  Cen- 
tral Type  Foundry  in  Saint  Louis  in  1875 ;  the 
Cleveland  foundry  was  established  in  1879. 
The  multiplication  of  type-foundries  in  the 
United  Stales  entailed  great  duplication  of  costs 
in  producing  new  type  faces.  These  and  other 
conditions   induced   the    formation    in    1S92   of 


tions  in  type-founding  in  America.  This  has 
been  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Type  Trust, 
but  it  never  monopolized  the  business  and  Inde- 
pendent foundries  have  tieen  maintained  in 
most  large  cities.  Early  in  the  20th  century  the 
widespread  use  of  the  linotj^pe  machine  took 
away    from   the   type-foundries    a    lai^e   part 
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of  the  trade  that  would  otherwise  have  existed 
in  individual  type.  Then  the  monotype  and  sev- 
eral type-casting  machines  came  into  use  in 
large  printeries,  which  now  cast  a  great  deal 
of  their  own  type.  The  business  of  the  type- 
fcundries,  thus  reduced,  has  changed  aijid  they 
now  handle  a  great  variety  of  printers'  sup- 
plies and  small  mechanism.  Consult  Pasko, 
'Dictionary  of  American  Prindng*  (1892) ;  De 
Vinne,  'Plain  Printing  Types*    (1900). 

CHARLEa  H.  Cock  RAKE, 
Former  Secretary,  Typotheta  of  New  York. 
TYPBE.  'Typee:  a  Peep  at  Polynesian 
Life,'  which  Herman  Melville  published  in  1S46, 
was  the  earliest  notable  romance  deaUng  with 
the  South  Seas,  a  region  abundantly  exploited 
by  romancers  since.  Melville  had  visited  the 
Marquesas  in  the  summer  of  1842  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast  on  the  whaling-ship  Acashnet, 
had  escaped  with  a  companion  to  the  island 
of  Nukuheva  [Nukahiva),  and  had 
thee       "  —      ■. 


writers  is  it  more  difhcult  to  say  than  of  Mel- 
ville at  what  point  fact  shades  into  fiction. 
Merely  as  history  'Typee'  has  real  value,  with 
its  sympathetic  yet  sharp-eyed  observation  of 
Marquesan  customs  and  its  rich  descriptions. 
It  is,  however,  as  fiction  that  the  book  has 
been  primarily  influential  and  generally  read, 
as  a  romance  of  the  life  led  by  a  sophisticated 
man  among  perilous,  lovely,  barbaric  surround- 
ings. The  valley  of  Taipi  becomes,  in  Mel- 
ville's handling,  a  region  of  dreams  and  languor 
which  stir  the  senses  with  the  fragrance  and 
color  of  the  landscape  and  the  gay  beauty  of 
the  brown  cannibal  girls,  especially  of  Fayft- 
way,  the  dainty,  memorable  heroine.  Yet 
Melville,  though  thoroughly  sensitive  to  the 
felicities  of  the  exotic  hfe,  never  loses  himself 
in  it  entirely,  as  did  later  men  like  Lafcadio 
Heam  and  Pierre  Loti,  but  remains  always  the 
shrewd  and  smiling  Yankee.  (He  later  con- 
tinued the  narrative  in  a  sequel,  'Omoo,*  q.v.). 
Caw.  Van  Doren. 

TYPEWRITER,  a  machine  operated  by 
means  of  a  manual  keyboard,  which  produces 
dharaciers  resembling  those  of  ordinary  letter 
press,  as  a  substitute  for  handwriting,  by  the 
impress  of  type. 

History.— The  first  successful  typewriter 
was  an  American  invention,  and  was  so  far 
perfected  in  the  late  seventies  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury ihat  many  thousands  were  then  being 
made  to  supply  the  demand.  The  archives  of 
the  British  Patent  Office  show  that  in  1714  a 
patent  for  a  writing  machine  — the  first  type- 
writer known  —  was  applied  for  by  Henry 
MilL  a  London  engineer.  No  drawing  of  his 
macnine  iS  extant,  and  its  construction  is  not 
known.  In  1784  a  French  invention  appeared, 
designed  to  make  embossed  or  raised  char- 
acters for  die  blind.  In  1829,  W.  A.  Burt 
patented  the  first  American  machine.  A 
French  machine  of  1833  was  provided  with  ihe 
first  manual  keyboard.  In  1843,  Charles  Thur- 
ber,  then  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  secured  a  patent 
for  a  typewriter,  and  two  years  later  a  second 
patent,  but  his  machines  were  never  perfected 
for    practical    use.    About    this    period    Sir 


Oarles  V^eatstonc  invented  several  writing 
machines  the  models  of  which  repose  in  the 
South  Kensington  Mnseutn.  The  year  1855 
saw  the  production  of  Foucault's  writing 
machine  for  the  blind.  Indeed  most  of  Ihe 
efiorts  of  earl}?  inventors  were  directed  to 
producing  machines  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
and  embossed  characters   were  general. 

In  1^  Alfred  E.  Beach,  of.  New  York,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Scienlific  American, 
secured  a  patent  tor  a  typewriter  which  cm- 
bodied  the  characteristic  basket-like  disposition 
of  type-bars  and  type  used  on  the  standard 
machines  of  to-day.  The  Beach  madiine  was 
for  printing  embossed  letters  for  the  blind. 
Contemporaneous  with  this  inventor.  Dr.  S. 
W.  Francis,  of  New  York,  was  working  on 
the  same  line.  He  arranged  his  keys  in  a 
circle  around  the  instrument,  used  an  inking 
ribbon,  a  traveling  paper- frame  and  an 
alarm-bell,  rung  as  the  end  of  the  hne  was 
approached,  thus  embodying  many  teatures  of 
present-day  instruments.  Thomas  Hall,  of 
New  York  (inventor  of  the  Florence  sewing- 


the  prior  patents  and  tried  to  purchase  them. 
In  June  1867  he  obtained  a  patent  of  his  own; 
and  one  of  his  machines,  printing  lame  and 
small  letters,  was  shown  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1867.  The  paper  was  placed  on  a 
table,  which  slid  under  the  bottom  ot  the 
machine.  The  spacing  for  letters  varied  with 
their  thickness,  thus  producing  work  more 
resembling  that  of  type  than  does  the  iden- 
tically spaced  typewriting  of  recent  machines. 
Hall  struggled  against  much  discouragement, 
and  never  succeeded  in  bringing  his  machine 
into  use.  In  1881  he  secured  a  patent  on 
another  type  of  machine,  with  a  perforated 
dial-plale  and  rubber  cyliader.  It  achieved  a 
partial  success,  but  of  late  years  it  has  be«n 
turned  out  in  cheap  form  as  a  toy.  John 
Pratt,  of  Center,  Ala.,  secured  a  United  States 
patent  in  1868  for  what  he  called  his  Plerotype 
—  a  complicated  machine  which  did  not  come 
into  public  use.  This  brings  us  to  the  recent 
history  of  the  typewriter  in  which  it  was 
brought  to  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  we 
witness  to-day.  Charles  Latham  Sholes,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  with  Samuel  W.  Sonle  and 
Carlos  Glidden,  became  associated;  the  first 
two  were  trying  to  construct  a  numbering 
machine  and  Glidden  suggested  developing  the 
idea  into  a  typewriter.  After  months  of  work 
Sholes  left  the  others,  and  with  James  Dens- 
more,  of  Meadville,  Pa,,  as  financial  backer, 
pushed  the  invention  to  completion,  and 
secured  a  patent  in  June  1868,  In  1873  it  was 
put  on  the  market  as  the  Sholes  and  Glidden 
typewriter.  E,  Remington  and  Sons,  of  Ilion, 
N.  Y,,  became  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma- 
chine and,  in  1874,  400  were  sold.  These  early 
machines  printed  only  one  kind  of  letter  SO 
that  the  writing  was  m  capitals  only.  The  in- 
troduction of  small  letters  occurred  in  1877 
and  many  minor  improvements  were  added 
from  time  to  time.  As  this  machine,  the  first 
which  proved  a  commercial  success,  embodies 
most  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  present- 
day  machines,  an  enumeration  of  these  will  not 
be  amiss.  The  Remington,  as  it  b  now  known, 
is  characterized  by  the  'shift,*  by  which  tbe 
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r  imall  letters  as  df- 


._-  a  sort  of  basket,  loim  another  ..  . 
feature.  On  the  top  of  the  frame  is  a  roller 
ujvered  with  India-rubber;  and  by  its  side  and 
parallel,  a  smaller  roller.  Between  these  the 
top  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  inserted,  and 
brou^t  into' proper  position  to  receive  the 
Arst  line  of  'writing.*  Immediatelv  in  front 
of  the  rubber  qrlinder  (in  the  "visible 
writers"),  beneath  (in  the  'invisible  writers"), 
and  in  line  with  its  axis,  is  the  ink-ribbon; 
and  in  front  of  the  ribbon  at  a  point  in  the 
centre  every  letter  is  nude  to  appear  in  suc- 
cession to  do  the  writing.  The  ink>ribbon  is 
automatically  raised  in  iront  of  the  type-bar 
when  a  key  is  depressed,  and  falls  bacK  to  its 
orifinnal  position  as  the  bar  recedes,  this  per- 
mitting ihe  t>l>ist  to  see  the  impression  on  the 
paper.  During  operation  the  ribbon  is  gradu- 
allv  unwound  from  a  spool  or  holder  at  one 
side  of  the  machine  on  to  another  at  the  op- 
posite side;  the  movement  of  the  ribbon  may  be 
reversed  at  will.  The  carriage  with  the  platen 
moves  along  one  space  to  the  left  as  each  key 
is  released.  This  movement  and  stoppage  is 
regulated  by  a  coiled  spring  and  strs^,  and  a 
'  ratchet  escapement.  For  tabulation  special 
column  stops  are  set  at  the  desired  dis- 
tance and  upon  depressing  the  tabular  key  the 
carriage  advances  to  the  left  until  the  n«t 
column  stop  is  reached.  The  types  are  usually 
of  steel  or  some  hard  alloy  and  are  fiied  in 
the  ends  of  a  series  of  levers,  each  lever  hav- 
iiig  its  fulcrum  at  a  point  in  the  circumference 
01  the  central  opening.  The  key  for  forming 
the  spaces  between  the  wot^s  extends  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  so  that  it 
can  he  readily  worked,  no  matter  in  what 
position  the  hands  may  be  at  the  close  of 
every  word.  The  depression  of  each  key 
causes  the  letter  with  which  it  is  connected  to 
Strike  the  ink-ribbon,  thereby  transferring  the 
form  of  the  letter  to  the  paper.  On  removal 
of  the  pressure,  the  type  descends  by  its  own 
gravi^. 

The  Caligraph,  invented  and  developed  by 
George  W,  N.  Yost,  uses  no  shift,  but  has  a 
separate  key  for  each  character.  In  February 
1880  a  patent  for  a  typewriter  was  granted 
James  B.  Hammond,  of , New  York.  The  type- 
faces were  carried  on  the  periphery  of  sec- 
tors of  circles.  These  were  slipped  on  a  verti- 
cal pin  and  rotated  around  it.  Three  such 
sectors  gave  three  sets  of  types,  thrown  into 
action  by  two  "shifts.*  Instead  of  striking 
the  type  against  the  ribbon  and  paper,  a 
hammer  gave  the  paper  a  blow  from  the  back 
against  the  ribbon  and  type-face.  The  force 
oi  the  blow  came  from  a  spring  so  that  an 
even  force  was  always  secured.  Other  classes 
of  machines  have  no  ribbon,  but  use  an  inking 
pad.  Of  these  (he  Yost  was  the  most  success- 
ful In  1889  arrived  the  Smith-Premier  ma- 
chine—  a  double  keyboard  t3T>e-bar  machine. 
It  made'  use  of  a  tn-colored  ink-ribbon.  The 
Blickensderfer  machine  of  the  type-wheel  class 
entered  the  field  in  1892  and  attained  great 
popularity.  After  a  period  its  backers  put 
odt  an  electric  machine  which  rendered  opera- 
lion  very  easy.  From  1890  to  190S  over  100 
new  machines  were  brought  out,  but  few  had 
any   distinguishing    merit    and    after    a   brief 


career  the  market  wa3  left  ta^  the  older  and 
standard  machines.  An  exception  to  this  was 
the  Underwood  machine  of  the  type-bar  class, 
a  'visible*  writer  from  the  sUrt.  This  ma- 
(jiine  is  a  great  favorite  with  typists  because 
of  the  ease  of  manipulation  and  the  high 
quality  of  the  work.  The  L.  C.  Smith  machine 
also  proved  of  enduring  quality.  Ball-bearing 
were  used  to  secure  smoothness  and  ease  in 
running.  Other  more  or  less  successful  ma- 
chines are  the  Oliver,  Royal  and  Monarch. 
The  Oliver  can  scarcely  be  called  a  'visible 
writer*  since  only  one-third  of  the  line  of 
writing  can  be  seen.  This  machine  ttas  a 
*doublc  ^ift'  system  for  which  the  advantage 
is  claimed  that  a  smaller  and  simpler  key- 
hoard  is  rendered  possible  thereby. 

Within  recent  years  writing-machines  have 
been  developed  for  writing  on  flat  cardboards, 
on  a  book  such  as  a  ledger,  to  make  out  hills, 
tabulate,  discount  and  add  several  columns  or 
figures.  The  Elliott- Fisher,  the  earliest  and  one 
of  the  best  of  these  machines,  has  3  flat  platen, 
about  which  the  machine  proper  may  be  moved 
up  or  down,  right  or  left,  etc.  Bookkeeping  and 
adding  typewnters  have  also  been  put  on  the 
market  by  (be  makers  of  standard  writing- 
machines  such  as  the  Remington  and  Under- 
wood companies.  They  have  done  much  to 
remove  die  drudgery  from  fiookkeeping  and 
accounting. 

The  typewriter  became  a  favorite  soon 
after  its  introdiKtion  in  the  seventies.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  all  office 
equipment  and  even  in  the  home  it  is  coming 
into  general  use.  Portable  machines  of  ex- 
cellent quality  have  made  it  available  for 
travelers,  army  officers  in  the  field,  etc.  Maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  are  practically  a 
unit  in  demanding  typewritten  'coiy*  from 
their  correspondents  and  contributors,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  legibility.  As  regards 
speed,  a  rate  of  60  words  a  minute  is  good 
ordinary  work  and  is  about  diree  times  faster 
than  a  good  penmen,  a  rate  of  80-90  words  is 
fast  average,  while  100  words  or  over  per 
minute  is  considered  very  fast.  The  record  in 
competition  is  143  words  per  minute.  A  recent 
invention  is  a  typewriter  with  telegraphic  at- 
tachment, which  makes  it  possible  for  an 
operator  to  type  a  message,  for  instance,  in 
Montreal,  and  a  receiving  machine  in  New 
lark  prints  the  message  on  a  paper  after  the 
manner  of  the  ordinary  machine.  The  Patent 
Office  reported  on  9  Oct  1919  that  it  had  issued 
approximately  7,006  patents  covering  typewrit- 
ing machines. 

StatisticB. —  Too  frequently  ofHdal  statistics 
include  the  incidentals  under  ''Typewriters  and 
Supplies."  Below  are  the  latest  available 
figures : 
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7 ;  New  Jersey,  8 ;  New  York,  61 ;  other  States, 
31.  In  the  year  1914  typewriter  machines 
were  being  produced  in  50  establishments  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $27,635,000,  with  an 
output   valued   at   $19351,000   and    ^ving 


recent  years:  1908,  $6,495,756;  1909,  $6399,- 
069;  1910,  $8239,510;  1911,  $9,778,498;  1912, 
$11,423,691;  1913,  $11,532,3^;  1914,  $10,575.- 
573;  1915,  $5,315,134;  1916,  $9,104,189;  1917, 
$I1,162,«3;  1918  $7,480,714.  TTie  sudden  tall 
in  exports  after  1914  is,  of  course,  a  reflection 
of  the  war  culling  off  Europe  from  the  Ameri- 
can product  as  well  as  shortage  of  ships  and 
contracted  credits  in   neutral 


TYPHA,  the  cat-tails  or  bulrushes,  a  genus 
of  perennials  growing  in  swamps,  the  somewhat 
sword-shapcd  bases  of  the  leaves  often  sub- 
merged. The  leaves  of  7*.  latifolia  arc  radical,' 
long  and  linear;  the  flowers  are  moncecious  in 
a  cylindrical  spike,  terminating  a  tall  stem  and 
subtended  by  fugacious  bracts.  The  perianth 
consists  of  bristles,  with  stamens  or  ovary  ac- 
cording to  sex ;  the  staminate  flowers  are  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem  and  after  pollinating 
gradually  disappear,  leaving  the  lower  fertile 
ones  to  mature  their  fruits.  When  ripe,  these 
fruits  form  decorative  cylindrical  masses,  of  a 
handsome  seal-brown  color,  at  the  level  of,  or  a 
little  higher  than,  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  these  spikes  disinl^rate  and  the 
uut-like  fruits  float  away,  supported  by  the 
white  hairs  expandii^  at  their  bases.  The 
smaller  species  (T.  tmgHStifolia)  has  spikes  in 
which  the  staminate  and  pistillate  portions  are 
slightly  separated.  Both  are  widely  distributed. 
As  is  the  case  also  with  the  western  American 
species,  the  abundant  mealy  pollen  of  T.  ele- 

{hanlina,  or  elephant -grass,  serves  for  bread  in 
ndia  and  New  Zealand  and  also  as  a  substitute 
for  matches  and  tinder,  since  it  is  very  inflam- 
mable. The  plant  is  a  favorite  food  of  elephants. 
TyM"  rhizomes  abound  in  starch  and  when  rid 
oi  their  acridity  became  a  food  of  various  peo- 
pies;  they  have  also  been  employed  as  an  astrin- 
Kcnl  and  diuretic  drug,  and  the  down  of  the 
fruits  serves  as  a  dressiiw  for  wounds  and  for 
upholstering  purposes.  See  Bulbush  ;  Tule. 
TYPHOID  BACILLUS.  This  bacillus, 
the  cause  of  typhoid  fever,  was  first  discoverea 
by  Eberth  in  1880,  He  found  it  in  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery  and  in  the  spleen.  It  was  not 
until  1884,  however  that  Gafll^  obtained  the 
organism  in  pure  culture.  He  first  used  a  potato 
culture-medium  and  was  fortunate  in  dhtaining 
the  organism,  for  since  its  discovery  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  that  the  typhoid 
bacillus  is  very  closely  allied  to  a  great  variety 
of  other  forms  and  il  is  now  necessary  to  use  a 
very  complicated  technique  in  order  to  separate 
this  form  from  a  number  of  allies.  One  form, 
ihe  BacUlus  coli  commune,  or  colon  bacillus,  a 
constant  inhabitant  of  the  intestinal  canal,  re- 
sembles the  typhoid  bacillus  so  closely  that  as 
late  as  1890  no  less  an  authori^  than  Koch  de- 
clared that  a  sure  means  of  differentiation  be- 
tween  the  typhoid  and  colon  bacillus  had  not 
been  discovered.  Since  then,  however,  work  by 
a  number  of  _  bacteriologists,  Pfeffer,  Wasser- 
mann,  I-6ffler.'  Aliel,  Hiss  and  others,  has  given 
a  scries  of  distingiiishing  signs,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  possible,  to  make  a  definite 


separation  of  the  typhoid  organisni  from  all 
others.   The  typhoid  bacillus  is  a  short  compara- 
tively ptnmp  rod  varying  in  length  from  n  fn 
to  ti^i  o^  ai>  inch  and  in  width  from  isjn 
to  IS  Jog  of  an  inch.   It  has  a  number  of  flagella 
(10  to  12)  which  enable  it  to  move.  The  marked 
motility  of  the   typhoid  bacillus   is  of   mudi 
importance   in   the    study  of    this    form  since 
the    so-called    blood-test    or    Widal's    test    for 
typhoid  depends  on  a  change  in  this  character- 
istic.   For  Ihe  details  of  its  cultural  characters 
standard    works    on    bacteriol(«y    should    be 
consulted  but  it  is  of  importance  from  the  stand- 
point of  sanitary  science  and  preventive  medi- 
cine  (<],v.)   to  realize  that  the  typhoid  badllus 
is   capable  of   growing  for   a  time   at  least  in 
many   different    foods   and   drinks,   particularly 
in  milk  and  in  water.   Every  patient  with  typhoid 
fever  is  constantly  giving  off  millions  of  these 
small  bacteria  in  stools  and  in  urine.    Prom 
these   two   main   sources   the   great   danger    in 
ti'phoid  contagion  comes,   for  soiled  fingers  of 
chambermaids,  flies,  household  implements  may 
all  .prove  intermediaries  in  conveying  the  bacilli 
to  rood  and  thence  into  the  digestive  canal  of 
a   well   person.    Or   the   f^ces   and  urine   may 
soak  into  a  welt  or  other  source  of  drinking- 
water  supply,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  causing     * 
extensive  .epidemics.     Contagion   by   uncleanli- 
ness  and  lack  of  care  in  disinfecting  the  stools 
and    urine   is    responsible    for   most    cases    of 
tj-phoid  fever.    Destroy  the  bacillus  by  heat  or 
by   proper   chemical   means   and   typhoid    fever 
will  disappear.    (See  Bactwiia  ;  Typhoid  Fever). 
Consult    Muir   and    Ritchie,    'Maimal    of    Bac- 
teriology' ;    Kolle    and    Wassermann,    'Hand- 
buch  ■  der  pathogene  Mikroorganismen'    (1902- 
04) ;  Osier    W.,   'Problems  of  Typhoid   Fever 
in     the     United     States'      (Baltimore      1899)  ; 
id.,    "Studies   in  Typhoid   Fevers'    fib.    189S) ; 
'Public   Health   Report,   No.   S6>    (Washington 
1911);    "Reference  Handbook  of  the   Medical 
Sciences'    (1915) ;    Whipple,    J.    G.,    "Typhoid 
Fever:    Its   Causation,   Transmisraon   and    Pre- 
vention' (New  York  1908). 

TYPHOID  FEVER,  or  ENTERIC 
FEVER,  a  specific  continued  fever  of  long  du- 
ration and  communica'ble,  due  to  the  Bacillus 
typhosus  or  Eberth's  bacillus,  Il  is  usually 
attended  with  diarrhcea,  sometimes  with  an 
eruption  and  is  characterized  by  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  Peyer's  patches  (q.v.)  in  the 
small  inlcstine,  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
and  mesenteric  glands  and  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
one  of  the  exanthemata  (q,v.).  This  fever  was 
called  typhoid  and  at  one  time  abdominal  typtius, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  typhus  fever 
(q,v,).  It  has  also  been  known  as  low  and  as 
slow  fever  and  as  autumnal  or  fall  fever.  It 
is  considered  to  "be  a  preventable  disease,  yet  it 
prevails  frequently  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic, 
especially  in  large  cities,  destroying  many  lives. 
It  occurs  most  often  in  the  fall  and  early  winter 
and  mostly  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  when 
men  especially  are  less  prudent  and  run  more  to 
excesses  than  at  other  periods  of  Hfe.  Improper 
dwellings  and  bad  sanitary  environments,  excess 
in  eating  and  drinking,  want  of  sleep  and  too 
much  mental  work  —  by  these  the  vitality  is  un- 
dermined, predisposes  persons  even  in  the  prime 
of  Hfe  to  the  onset  of  typhoid,  especially  if  it 
be  prevailing  in  their  community.  It  is  believed 
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thai  the  blood  of  such  persons  has  undergone 
some  chemical  change  which  has  diminished  its 
bactericidal  quality  and  so  lowered  its  inherent 
power  ot  resistance  to  disease.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon  to  find  cases  of  "waDdng  typhoid,** 
le.,  persons  not  sick  but  having  a  tem^mturc 
of  102°  to  104°,  especially  toward  evening. 

Ty^oid  fever  is  frequently,  if  not  always, 
a  s^bcaemic  disease  and  its  range  of  infecdvity 
li  greater  than  is  usually  supposed.  The  bacillus 
has  been  found  in  the  blood,  urine,  faKcs  and 
spntum.  Milk,  vegetables,  flies,  oysters,  etc., 
are  bearers  of  the  germs,  while  the  bacilli  may 
be  conveyed  'by  air  to  toe  respiratory  mncous 
membrane  and  Ihcir  initial  colonization  take 
place  there  rather  than  in  the  gastro-inteslinal 
tract.  Typhoid  fever  like  cholera  is  consid- 
ered as  'uigestion  infection'  and  both  are 
disseminated  from  the  excreta,  vomit  and  per- 
haps sputum.  But  drinking  water  polluted  by 
the  bacilli  through  infected  sewage,  etc,  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  typhoid  infection. 
Germs  from  a  single  case  of  typhoid  may  find 

"  ■   way   into   springs   and   other 


Switzerland  08?2),  Chicago  and  Philadelphii 
(1S9O-19O0)  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (1903),  are  ex- 
amples of  tyi>hoid  outbreaks  caused  by  polluted 
water.  "In  Vienna,  when  for  a  period  the  water 
supply  from  guarded  springs  was  turned  into 
the  dty,  typhoid  which  had  persisted  in  epidemic 


supply  was  insufficient  and  the 
Danube  was  again  turned  on  the  scourge  broke 
out  with  renewed  violence  but  in  those  parts  of 
the  city  supplied  by  river-water.  This  experience 
was  repeated  in  Paris  and  it  is  practically  true 
of  every  city  supplied  with  drinking  water  from 
exposed  streams  and  lakes.*  Freezing  does  not 
sterilize  water  so  that  contaminated  tee  used 
in  drinking  fluids  or  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  food  IS  a  source  of  infection.  Th^  boiling 
of  water  is  a  safeguard  while  filtration^  is  not 
trustworthy  in  the  elimination  of  infective  or- 
ganisms. Next  to  infected  drinking  water  in- 
fected milk  is  the  most  common  cause  of 
l>T>hoid  through  the  polluted  hands  of  milkers 
or  from  the  washing  of  receptacles  for  milk 
in  cold  -water  polluted  by  typhoid  discharges. 
Such  vessels  should  be  thoroughly  scalded.  The 
ingestion  of  uncooked  articles  of  food  and 
especially  of  salad  vegetables — ^lettutre,  celery 
etc. —  raised  in  ground  fertilized  'by  infected 
»cwage,  is  a  source  of  infection,  as  is  the  in- 
gestion of  oysters  and  clams  grown  in  water 
similarly  contaminated.  Dusi  carrying  typhoid 
germs,  if  inhaled,  may  convey  the  disease  into 
the  system.  That  fiies  which  have  found  access 
to  the  excrement  of  typhoid  fever  patients  may 
carry  the  infecting  organism  to  food  and  so 
produce  typhoid  was  proved  in  the  Spanish- 
American  and  the  Boer  wars.  The  danger  of 
typhoid  in  armies  is  always  imminent;  soldiers 
will  drink  polluted  water,  not  caring  to  wait  till 
it  is  boiled;  the  groirad  becomes  saturated  with 
discharges ;  flies  and  dust  abound,  and  many  of 
lie  men  will  not  keep  clean.  "Typhoid  fever  in 
our  camps,'  says  Sternberg,  "has  been  to  a 
large  extent  doe  to  the  neglect  of  well-known 
sanitarT  measures.*  This  has  been  the  experi- 
ence in  nearly  all  wars. 


Experiments  have  shown  that  infected  cloth- 
ing, surface  soil,  faeces  and  urine  retain  active 
bacilli  for  many  days  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  typhoid  is  sometimes  spread  through 
iiifected  hancls,  clinical  thermometers,  waler- 
closets,  clothing,  etc.  The  New  York  depart- 
ment of  health,  which  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance of  disinfecting  the  urine  as  well  as  the 
faeces  of  typhoid  patients,  slates  that  'it  is  prob- 
able that  in  SO  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  typhoid 
bacilli  are  present  in  the  urine  at  some  stage 
of  the  disease,*  and  recommends  keeping  the 
urinal  or  bed-pan  partly  filled  with  a  1  to  20 
solution  of  cartiolic  acid. 

Two  important  means  in  the  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  have  come  into  use  within  the  last  few 
years ;  namely,  Eriich's  test  or  the  diazo-reac- 
tion  and  the  Widal  test  The  first,  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  more  readily  applied,  is 
a.s  follows :  "Equal  parts  of  the  suspected  urine 
and  a  solution  (saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic 
acid  in  5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  4()  parts ; 
0,5  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  1  part) 
are  mixed  and  well  shaken.  On  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia  a  brilliant  rose-pink 
color  should  appear,  if  the  case  be  one  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  12-hour  sediment  is  also 
characteristic,  consisting  of  a  dirty  gray  lower 
layer  and  a  narrower  dark  olive-green  upper 
layer."  The  rqwrts  of  army  surgeons  in  the 
great  European  War  (191A-IS)  show  that  the 
affection  known  as  "para-typhoid"  is  more  com- 
mon than  typhoid.  It  has  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  typhoid  but  less  pronounced  and  has  been 
responsible  for  deaths,  which  have  been  im- 
puted to  other  causes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
bacilli  responsible  are  a  union  of  the  Eberth 
and  Colon  bacilli  as  shovtn  by  the  Widal  re- 
action, A  mixed  serum  has  been  used  hypo- 
dermically  with  success  against  both. 

Prophylaxis,— 'An  epidemic  is  like  a  con- 
flagration,—it  is  more  easily  suppressed  at  the 
beginning.*  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.*  These  are  two  sayings  quite 
applicable  to  typhoid  fever.  The  Ithaca  epi- 
demic might  have  been  prevented  by  keeping 
the  water  supply  pure ;  but  once  started,  "all 
the  science  of  the  20th  century  could  not  save 
all  the  lives.*  Purihr  of  water  and  cleanliness 
of  foods,  projier  cooking,  the  thorough  removal 
and  destruction  of  refuse,  the  use  of  septic 
tanks  for  sewage,  the  getting  rid  of  Dies  and 
other  hygienic  measures  arc  the  means  for  pre- 
venting the  origin  and  spread  of  typhoid;  but 
these  measures  must  be  persistent,  not  spas- 
modic. The  term  summer  tj-phoid  is  frequently 
applied  to  typhoid  fever  appearing  in  cities  in 
the  fall,  but  ori^natinR  in  country  summer  re- 
sorts —  classed,  it  may  be,  as  healthful. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  from  2  to  10  per 
cent  of  ail  cases  of  typhoid  become  "carriers" 
of  the  disease,  some  "temporary"  for  about 
three  months,  others  "chronic"  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  continuously  or  intermittently  for 
years  it  may  be. 

Such  carriers  as  well  as  walking  cases  of 
typhoid  are  frequent  sources  of  infection.  The 
bacilli  collect  in  the  gall  bladder,  multiply  and 
discharge  into  the  Intestines  and  find  their  way 
into  the  urine.  The  germs  in  the-undisintected 
excreta  ot  these  people  are  carried  by  flies  or 
soiled  hands  to  food.  Even  persons  who  have 
never  had  typhoid  may  become  carriers.  '"Ty- 
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'ier,  acting  as  cook 

_._    ._.  ___   ...  _         i  hospital  she  was 

responsible   for  57  cases  of  typhoid  and  three 
deaths.     Boards  o£  health  now  issue  directions 


to     

The  various  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  use  of  internal  medicines  sucb  as  sal- 
varsan  and  unolropin,  to  rid  the  body  of  a 
carrier  of  the  lurking  germs  have  only  been 
partially  Successful. 

Anti-tj;phoid  serums  and  bacterins 
hjipodermically  with  excellent  results  as  immu- 
nizing agents  —  and  as  a  cure.  The  prevention 
of  typhoid  by  such  means  in  armies  is  a 
triumph. 

In  1901  Parkes  and  Rideal  reported  that 
after  detailed  experiments  made  to  determine 
■what  substances  could  be  added  to  drinking- 
water  containing  typhoid  or  other  infecting 
micro-organisms  to  make  it  innocuous,  they  had 
decided  upon  acid  sodium  phosphate  or  sodium 
bisulphate,  in  compressed  tablets  of  five  grains 
each,  to  be  used  three  to  a  pint  of  water  15 
minutes  before  drinking,  and  when  not  in  use 
to  be  kept  in  a  closed  receptacle,  as  a  metallic 
box.  They  believe  ihat  the  substance  will  be 
efficacious  unless  the  water  is  very  badly  pol- 
luted The  statement  has  been,  .made  repeatedly 
in  newspapers  that  lemon -juice  destroys  the 
typhoid  bacillu^  and  therefore  should^^e  added 

to  suspected  drinking-water.    W,  H. 

bacteriologist,  shows  on  the  contrary  that 
the  acid  kills  the  micro-organisms  it  requir 
too  much  acid  and  too  much  time  for  the  chi 
ical  action  to  take  place  to  render  lemon-jii 
a  practical  agen!   for  their  destruction. 

Symptoms  and  Course  of  the  DiseotM. — 
The  duration  is  usually  from  three  to  four 
weeks  in  adults  in  cases  of  recovery,  though 
the  patient  may  be  sick  many  days  beyond  the 
28th,  owing  lo  diarrhcea,  loss  of  muscular  tone, 
flabby  heart,  etc.  Death  may  occur  in  the  first 
and  even  the  fourth  week,  or  later,  but  usually 
takes  place  in  the  second  or  third  week.  It 
may  result  from  a  peritonitis  set  up  by  perfora- 
tion of  an  ulcerated  spot,  from  intestinal  hem- 
orrhage, even  after  all  the  leading  symptoms 
are  gone,  from  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  nepnritis, 
embolism,  thromboSis,  etc.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation, which  is  not  definitely  known,  is  vari- 
ously stated  to  be  from  7  to  21  days.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  exact  time  of  exposure 
to  the  i>oison,  and  the  onset  of  the  attack  is 
usually  insidious. 

First  Week.—  The  disease  begins  with 
more  or  less  fever,  lassitude  and  aching  'in  the 
bones,"  and  sometimes  a  chill,  more  often  a 
chilly  feeling,  especially  when  the  hands  are 
put  mto  cola  water  or  the  person  is  exposed  to 
cold  air.  Headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
alternations  of  chilhness  and  heat,  and  some- 
times vomiting,  nosebleed,  diarrhwa  and  ten- 
derness of  the  abdomen  supervene.  The  pulse 
rarely  exceeds  85  or  90;  the  tongue  is  moist,  but 
covered  with  a  thin  coaling;  the  fever  gradually 
increases,  remission  occurring  in  the  morning. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  tongue 
becomes  dry,  delirium  is  likely  to  occur,  weak- 
ness is  marked,  consciousness  is  numbed  and 
diarrhtca  may  increase.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
week  a  rash  sometimes  appears,  consisting  of 
small  pink  spots,  most  abundant  on  the  abdo- 
men and  chest,  then  on  the  back  and  rarely  on 


the  face  and  extremities.  The  spots  continue 
to  come  out  as  long  as  the  fever  continues,  do 
not  coalesce,  disappear  under  pressure,  and  do 
not  become  hemorrhagic. 

Second  Week. —  'Die  tongue  is  very  dry;  il 
there  has  been  diarrhcEa  it  increases,  or  may 
appear  for  the  first  time,  and  is  attended  by 
gurgling,  the  discharges  having  a  peculiar  "pea- 
soup"  appearance.  There  is  more  or  less'ten- 
demess  over  the  ileo-cacal  region,  due  to  the 
inflammation  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  same 
tumidity  of  the  abdomen.  Delirium  increases; 
temperature  rises  at  night  to  102°,  10*°,  105°  F., 
or  more  with  sharp  declines  in  the  morning 
(steeple-like  rises,  as  shown  on  temperature 
chart);  the  pulse  is  frequent  — 100  to  120. 

Third  Week.—  Gradually  the  patient  passes 
into  the  third  week,  and  symptoms  slowly  abate; 
or  he  grows  worse;  then  the  ton^e  cracks  and 
bleeds ;  sordes  appear  on  the  lips,  teeth  and 
longiie;  he  has  low  muttering  delirium;  tym- 
panitis is  considerable;  fever  continues.  He 
may  recover  even  now,  but  there  is  the  possible 
danger'of  hemorrhage,  perforation  or  a  serious 
depression  of  the  vital  forces,  at  any  stage  of 
the  disease,  but  chiefly  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks.  As  recovery  sets  in  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  that  the  patient  may  not  overeat  nor 
exert  himself  unduly,  lest  a  relapse  should 
occur  or  a  serious  complication  be  induced. 

Treatment—  The  treatment  consists  of  rest 

bed  from  the  outset,  diet,  hydrotherapy  and 
medicines.  The  food  through  most  of  the  sick- 
should  be  largely  liquid  —  milk,  peptonolds, 
predigested  material,  but  always 
the  patient's  powers  of  digestion.  If 
ndigested  food  be  seen  in  the  stools, 
all  food  Sftpuld  be  suspended  tor  a  considerable 
time,  or  giWen  of  another  kind  and  in  small 
quantity  eveW  three  or  four  hours.  Later, 
bread  and  mil^"''!'  pudding,  with  rice  or  tap- 
ioca, eggs  lighilV boiled,  poached  or  shirred  and 
cocoa  may  be  ^en.  The  patient  may  drink 
freely  of  water  if  any  lime,  and  may  have 
fruit-juices.  Whcrfi  the  temperature  has  been 
normal  for  severalV  days  he  may  have  fish, 
chicken,  broths,  sou^  and  may  carefully  and 
gradually  resume  orVi"a'7  f°od.  Sponging 
with  tepid  or  cold  watek,  vinegar  and  water,  or 
alcohol  and  water,  and  uije  use  of  wet  packs  — 
as  frequently  as  they  caiftbe  used  with  appar- 
ently good  results  are  ofiten  more  serviceable 
than  drugs.  Yet  medicinal\  measures  ate  often 
necessary.  Coaltar  derivatives  should  never  be 
used  except  to  lower  the  tcrfperature,  and  then 
very  carefully.  Eliminativei  as  calomel  and 
intestinal  antiseptics,  as  salol,\.a|'e  useful.  Ace- 
toione,  or  benzoiyl-acetyl-pcrolide,  is  now  used 
internally  as  a  germicide  with\benefit  in  many 
cases.  Stimulants  should  only\  be  used  when 
(here  are  signs  of  heart- failuilP  and  then  in 
moderate  quantity  ^ — brandy,  i*bisky,  cham- 
pagne, ether  and  camphor.  OpPiuHi  carefully 
used  in  excessive  diarrhcea  or  in  ieritonitis ;  ice 
internally,  and  applied  lo  the  4bdcVnen  in  intes- 
tinal hemorrhage ;  ergotine  hyfcp<Jd'''ca'ly  I 
bromide  of  sodium,  etc.,  produciPK  necessary 
quiet  or  sleep,  are  all  of  value ;  h\it  'he  disease 
cannot  be  shortened  in  Its  course  ti  any  extent, 
though  its  severity  may  he  modifjed-  Skilful 
nursing,  therefore,  is  necessary.  The  preven- 
tion of  bed-sores  and  the  keepinrf  '"e   mouth 
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clean  add  much  to  the  patienl's  comfort  and 
help  him  to  recover. 

Typhoid  fever  in  children  is  more  common 
than  was  at  one  lime  believed.  It  is  the  ■re- 
mittent" fever  of  childhood,  the  "infantile  hec- 
tic* fever,  etc.,  and  seldom  occurs  under  one 
year  of  age.  It  does  not  conform  closely  to 
the  typ«  of  typhoid  in  adults  and  differs  as  to 
distinct    stages    and    well-defined    tempera tu; 
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days,  and  is  characterized  by  gastio-intestinal 
catarrh,  fever,  prostration,  wasting,  nervous 
symptoms  and  scanty  isolated  eruption.  Sec 
Pathology. 

TYPHON,  trfon,  in  Greek  mythology,  a 
giant,  the  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gsea.  He  had 
Too  heads  shaped  like  those  of  a  serpent  and 
with  devouring  flames  darting  from  the  many 
mouths  and  eyes.  Typhon,  as  soon  as  born, 
made  war  on  heaven  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother  giants,  compelling  the  ^ods  to  fly  for 
safeQ';  Jupiter,  however,  regaining  courage, 
threw  oil  the  resemblance  of  a  ram  which  tie 
had  assumed,  and,  hurlins  his  thunderbolts  at 
the  audacious  invader,  flung  him  to  earth 
wounded  and  writhing,  when,  to  prevent  his 
recovery,  be  cast  Motmt  Etna  at  his  head  and 
buried  the  rest  of  his  body  beneath  the  earth. 
Through  this  vast  mountain,  however,  the  im- 
prisoned giant  still  belches  forth  his  fire  and 
smoke  and  howls  his  discordant  thunder.  Con- 
sult Longfellow's  poem  '  Enceladus,'  and 
Meyer,  U.,  'Die  Gigantcn  und  Titanen'  (1887). 
TYPHOON,  name  given  by  navigators  to 
those  tremendous  rotatory  storms  of  wind  or 
hurricanes  that  visit  the  coast  of  Tonquin  and 
China  as  far  north  as  Ningpo  and  the  south- 


occur  from  May  to  November  but  are  most  fre- 
quent during  July,  August  and  September. 
They  resemble  the  great  hurricanes  of  the  West 
Indies  in  their  general  characteristics,  but  with 
the  main  features  more  strongly  marked.  There 
is  a  depression  of  the  barometer,  over  a  space 
more  or  less  circular,  accompanying  the  ty- 
phoon, fjut  it  is  generally  more  contracted  in 
area,  and  deeper  and  more  abrupt  than  in 
European  or  American  storms.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  barometer,  at  the  centre  of  the 
depression,  to  read  28.3  inches,  and  on  rarer 
occasions  to  fall  even  as  low  as  27  inches,  and 
the  changes  of  pressure  are  very  rapid,  fre- 
quently two  or  three  inches  in  an  hour.  It  is 
this  enormous  difference  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure between  neighboring  places,  and  the  con- 
sequent rapidity  of  the  fluctuation,  which  gives 
the  typhoon  its  terribly  destructive  energv  —  the 
law  reflating  the  strength  of  the  wind  being, 
that  it  IS  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  pres- 
sure between  the  place  from  which  it  comes  and 
the   place   toward  which   it  blows.     The    low 

Sressure  in  the  centre  is  confined  to  a  very 
mited  space,  and  since  all  round  this  space  the 
pressure  is  greater,  it  follows  that  the  level 
of  the  sea  there  will  be  higher.  Hence  a  high 
wave  frequently  accompanies  a  typhoon,  ad- 
vancing inland,  carrying  with  it  ruin  and  dis- 
may, and  sometimes  bearing  ships  far  over  the 
level  fields,  where  they  are  left  stranded.  Ty- 
phoons have  their  origin  in  the  ocean  east  of 
China,  especially  about  Formosa,  Luzon  and 
the  islands  immediately   south.     They  dience 


proceed,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  from  east 
northeast  toward  west  southwest,  rarely  from 
cast  southeast  to  west  northwest,  in  other 
words,  their  course  is  generally  along  the  coast 
of  China.  The  whole  body  of  the  typhoon  ad- 
vances at  the  rate  of  12  mites  or  more  an 
hour;  within  the  body  thus  traveling  the  winds 
often  blow  80  to  100  mites  an  hour,  whirling 
round  the  centre  of  atmospheric  depression  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  as  do  all  the  storms  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  They  thus  rotate  in  the  directions 
south,  east,  north,  west,  and  travel  along  the 
coast.  50  that  the  coast  feels  the  north  side 
of  the  typhoon,  while  at  a  distance  from  tha 
coast  the  south  side  alone  is  experienced.  TTie 
rotation,  however,  is  in  circles  not  returtiing 
on  themselves,  nor  opening  outward  by  dieir 
centrifugal  motion,  but  tending  to  blow  some- 
what inward  upon  the  centre  of  lowest  pressure. 
The  intensity  of  the  typhoon  is'  aggravated  by 
the  large  quantity  of  heat  disengaged  in  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere 
into  the  deluges  of  rain  which  fall  during  the 
storm  — 10  to  12  inches  of  rain  frequently  fall- 
ing in  one  day.  The  meteorological  offices  at 
Manila,  Hongkong  and  Toldo  publish  special 
studies  and  charts  of  typhoons  from  lime  to 
time,  while  the  general  paths  with  special  ex- 
planations are  published  in  the  monthly  pilot 
chans  of  the  Pacific  issued  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office.  Consult  Algui,  Josi, 
'The  Cyclones  of  the  Far  East*  (2d  ed.,  Manila 
1904)  ;  and  Doberck,  W..  »Law  of  Storms  in 
the  Eastern  Seas'  (4th  ed.,  Hongkong  1898). 

TYPHUS  FEVER,  a  highly  contagious 
eruptive  fever,  one  of  the  exanthemata  (q.v.), 
formerly  known  as  putrid,  ship,  jail  or  camp 
fever,  and  by  other  names.  The  disease  is  very 
rare  in  the  United  States,  and  when  it  appears 
it  is  usually  in  the  line  of  immigrant  travel. 
But  owing  to  the  very  strict  quarantine  regula- 
tions of  the  American  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments it  is  seldom  imported,  or  if  introduced 
is  stamped  out  by  thorough  isolation  and  dis- 
infection. A  constant  vigilance  is  exerted  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  old  rags,  which  are 
seldom  free  from  infection.  The  disease  is  also 
rare  in  the  great  centres  of  population  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  epidemic  in 
certain  towns  of  the  Old  World  and  in  some 
parts  of  Latin  America  where  sanitation  is  of 
a  most  primitive  kind.  It  is  a  filth-disease, 
therefore  a  disgraceful  disease,  and  its  oc* 
currence  is  favored  by  overcrowding,  bad 
ventilation,  poor  food,  etc.,  and  is  especially 
more  likely  in  winter.  The  body  louse  is  the 
carrier  of  the  disease.  Though  resembling 
typhoid  fever  in  some  respects,  it  is  easily 
recognised,  quarantined,  disinfected  and  con- 
trolled. It  is  caused  by  the  bacillus  typhi 
cxanthematici,  discovered  by  Dr.  Harry  Plotz  in 
1915.  There  are  no  characteristic  lesions,  ex- 
cept that  the  blood  contains  but  little  fibrin 
and  is  darker  than  normal,  and  the  spleen  and 
liver  are  engorged  and  softened.  Sometimes 
the  stomach  and  lungs  are  also  softened.  The 
real  cause  of  death  is  not  usually  acertained. 
The  mortality  of  typhus  fever  is  not  much 
more  than  that  of  typhoid  fever  when  there 
is  good  ventilation  and  strict  attention  to  other 
hygienic  measures,  hut  in  overcrowded  and 
tiadly  ventilated  prisons,  etc.,  it  is  very  great. 
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The  average  duration  of  typhus  (14  to  21 
days)  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
incubation  period  varies  from  one  to  two  wedcs. 
The  fever  begins  much  in  the  same  way  as 
typhoid,  with  lassitude,  aching  in  the  limbs, 
headache,  chills  or  chilliness,  rapidly  rising 
temperature  and  dark  flushing  of  the  skin.  The 
eyes  are  moderately  congested ;  there  is  litde 
disposition  to  diarrhoea;  the  abdomen  is  not 
swollen  or  tender;  and  the  patient  is  not  likely 
to  vomit,  or  to  have  nosebleed.  The  tongue 
soon  becomes  dry  and  dark,  and  sordes  form ; 
the  pulse  is  frequent;  as  the  fever  reaches  its 
height  the  breath  and  perspiration  have  a  pecu- 


dition.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week 
(usually  the  fourth  or  fifth  day)  an  eruption 
appears  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
axillae  and  about  the  wrists.  For  the  next  two 
days  it  continues  to  appear  over  the  rest  of  the 
skin,  except  that  of  the  face,  and  is  most 
abundant  on  the  trunk.  After  tiie  third  day  it 
ceases  to  come  out.  At  first  the  spots  dis- 
appear under  pressure,  but  after  a  day  or  two 
they  fade  out  like  black-and-^blue  spots,  and  in 
another  day  or  two  a  small  petechial  hemor- 
rhage appears  in  many  of  them.  At  its  height 
the  rash  has  a  dull  red  color  which  Sir  William 
lenner  compared  to  the  juice  of  a  ripe  mul- 
berry. When  the  spots  coalesce  and  spread 
over  a  large  space  much  danger  is  indicated. 
Treatment  consists  in  combating  the  evils  which 
give  rise  to  the  disease.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  in  a  well- ventilated  room  with  windows 
open  even  in  winter;  but  he  must  also  have 
plenty  of  bed-elothes,  and  there  must  be  a  fire 
in  the  rooili.  Keep  the  room  and  patient 
thoroughly  dean,  and  see  that  he  has  an 
abundance  of  good  and  easily  digested  food. 
Stimulants  and  other  medicines  will  be  seldom 
needed,  yet  a  physician  must  not  be  dispensed 
with,  since  complications  such  as  erysipelas  and 
abscesses  may  occur.  Plotz  used  a  vaccine  with 
considerable  success  in  Serbia  during  the  great 
epidemic  there  in  1915.  Consult  Vaughan, 
C,  C,  'History  and  Epidemiology  of  Typhus 
Fever'  (Journal  of  Ike  Amertean  Medici^ 
Association,  Chicago,  29  May  1915). 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION,  Interna- 
tional, a  society  of  typesetters,  compositors  and 
linotypers  banded  together  for  mutual  pro- 
tection, for  the  regulation  of  wages,  fixing  the 
number  of  apprentices  allowed  to  each  estab- 
lishment, the  length  of  time  each  apprentice 
must  serve  in  order  to  become  a  master  work- 
man, and  for  extending  general  aid  to  the 
members  of  such  association.  The  international 
or  supreme  body  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
subordinate  unions  in  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada.  The  management  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  union  is  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  subordinate  divisions.  Thus  each  local 
union  may  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices, 
the  scale  of  wages  for  composition,  time  work, 
etc.  Whenever  a  member  of  one  local  union 
comes  within  the  jurisdiclion  of  another  local 
body,  be  at  once  is  subject  to  the  by-laws  of 
the  latter.  Traveling  cards  are  granted  to  mem- 
bers, but  these  cards  must  be  deposited  with 
the  local  union  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
its  holder  proposes  to  remain  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  and  dues  must  be  paid  into  the 


local  union  with  which  the  card  is  deposited. 
It  was  founded  in  1852  as  the  National  Typo- 
graphical Union,  taking  the  name  International 
in  1869.  In  1882  there  were  95  local  organiza- 
tions and  a  membership  exceeding  10,000.  In 
1916  there  were  754  local  unions  and  60,231 
individual  members.  There  are  hundreds  of 
local  unions  in  the  United  States,  that  of  New 
York  being  the  largest,  having  a  membership 
of  several  thousand  —  followed  by  Chicago, 
Pbibdelphia,  Boston,  Saint  Louis  and  other 
lar^e  cities  of  the  country.  The  International 
Union  meets  once  every  year,  at  different  places 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  per- 
manent headquarters  are  at  Indianapolis,  where 
a  large  school  of  instruction  is  maintained.  A 
home  for  disabled  printers  and  tuberculars  is 
also  maintained  at  Colorado  Spririgs. 

TYPOGRAPHY.    See  Printing. 

TYPOTHET^,  a  name  given  to  a  trade 
guild  consisting  of  persons  connected  with  the 

Erinting  trades,  both  workmen  and  employers, 
n  the  year  1465  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI  of 
Germany  'permitted  printers  to  wear  gold  and 
silver,  and  both  the  typographi  and  typolhetx 
were  honored  by  him  with  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing coat-of-arms,  and  wearing  armor.  The 
shield  of  the  typotfaetx  bore  an  ea^e  with  ex- 
tended claws,  and  the  open  helmet  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown."  The  first  use  of  the 
name  in  the  United  States  was  in  1863,  when 
P.  C.  Baker  of  New  York  proposed  the  r 


survive  long.  In  1883  the  Typothetse  of  the  City 
of  New  York  vras  resuscitated.  From  that  dty 
similar  organizations  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  188?  the  United  Typothetz  of 
America  was  formed.  Later  the  Printers 
Boards  of  Trade,  mostly  known  as  Franklin 
Gubs,  were  taken  into  the  organization,  and 
the  title  now  is  United  Typothcta:  and  Franklin 
Qubs  of  America,  There  are  local  Typothetas 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  ot  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  organization  has  ceased 
fitting  actually  against  unionism,  and  confines 
its  activities  largely  to  trade  education  and  im- 
provement  of   conditions. 
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cordii^  to  the  Edda,  he  had  but  one  hand. 
When  the  Asa-gods  persuaded  the  wolf  Fenrir 
to  allow  himself  to  be  bound  with  the  Gleipnir. 
Tyr  put  his  right  hand  in  the  wolf's  moutn,  as 
a  pledge  that  he  would  be  loosened ;  and  -when 
the  gods  refused  to  release  him,  the  wolf  bit 
off  Tyr's  hand  to  the  wrist,  which  was  called  in 
consequence,  Ulflithr,  or  the  Wolf's  Joint.  In 
the  twilight  battle  of  the  ^ods,  he  meets  his 
death  at  the  same  time  With  his  enemy,  the 
monster  dog  Garmr. 

TYRANT,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
anttos,  wluch  signified  an  absolute  ruler.  The 
rd  did  not  have  originally  the  bad  signiftca- 
iion  which  we  now  attach  to  it;  but  as  it  is  a 
rule  which  admits  of  very  few  exceptions,  that 
the  possessor  of  uncontrolled  power,  whether 
individual,  corporation,  or  multitude,  will  abuse 
it,  tyrant  came  at  length  to  signify  an  abuser 
of  power,  particularly  of  the  chief  power  in  the 
state.  Consult  Plasz,  *Dic  Tyrannis  bei  den 
Griechen'      (Berlin     1887),     and     Schomann- 
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I^us,    <Griecliische    Alterthumer'    (4th    ed, 
ib.  1897). 

TYRCONKEL,  ter-k5n';i,  Richard  Tal- 
bot, Earl  op,  viceroy  of  Ireland:  b.  about  1630; 
d.  Litnerick,  14  Aug.  IWl.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Sir  WJIJiam  Talbot,  a  prominent  figure 
in  politics  under  James  I.  At  Drogheda  he  was 
wii  ihe  forces  that  withstood  Cromwell  and 
one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  massacre  there. 
On  lie  accession  of  lames  II  Talbot  was  at 
once  made  Earl  of  TyrcoDnel  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  where  be 
strove  to  secure  the  kit^s  independence  of  Par- 
liament by  favoring  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
army  and  in  official  preferments,  at  the  expense 
of  Protestants,  many  of  whom  he  summarily 
dismissed.  In  1687  he  was  made  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  an  appointment  that  added  dismay 
to  the  consternation  which  he  had  already 
spread  among  the  English  Protestants  there, 
many  of  whom  quitted  the  country,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  given  over  to  lawlessness,  com- 
mercial decay  and  general  wretchedness.  In 
1089,  when  James  reached  Ireland  after  his 
flight  from  England,  he  created  the  earl  Duke 
of  Tyrcomiel.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
(1690),  in  which  he  fought,  the  duke  retired 
lo  France,  but  in  1691  returned  to  Ireland  and 
further  endeavored  to  serve  the  cause  of  James, 
which,  however,  was  soon  hopelessly  lost. 

TYRE  (mod.  Arab.  Si>r),  the  most  famous 
dty  of  ancient  Phccnicia,  m  tat  33"  iZ  N., 
named  probably  from  the  doUble  rock  on  which 
it  was  first  founded.  It  was  doubted  among  the 
ancients  themselves  whether  Tyre  or  Sidon  was 
the  older,  and  the  question  is  not  settled; 
though  it  seems  certain  that  Tyre  had  long 
existed  independently  when  Sidon,  defeated  l^ 
A scaloHj^ transferred  herself  almost  bodily  to 
Tyre.  There  were  two  towns  of  Tyre  closely 
connected  in  historical  times  —  one  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  other  on  the  island  opposite,  to- 
gether comprising,  according  to  Pliny,  about  19 
Roman  miles.  The  more  important  of  the  two 
was  the  continental  town,  Palx  Tyrus;  while 
the  island-town  served  more  or  less  for  store- 
houses, manufactories,  arsenals  and  the  like. 
The  entire  city  was  in  a  fertile  region;  and  its 
magnificent  combination  of  land  ana  sea  scenery 
formed  the  theme  of  many  an  ancient  poet  and 
seer.  Nothing  but  myths  have  come  down  to 
us  respecting  Tyre  in  tts  earlier  period.  Its 
with  Abibal,  predecessor 
I,  under  whose  rule  (b.c 
;d  its  full  glory  and  re- 
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into ;  trading  expeditions  were  undertaken 
joindy  *py  the  Israelites  and  the  Phoenicians; 
and  Solomon  is  supposed  even  to  have  married 
Hiram's  daughter.  During  Hiram's  reign.  Tyre 
was  much  enlarged  and  embellished;  and  its 
two  roadstead  and  harbors,  among  the  wonders 
of  ihe  ancient  world,  date  probably  from  the 
same  period.  He  was  followed,  according  to 
ancient  writers,  %y  Balxastartus ;  after  him 
reigned,  for  brief  periods,  his  four  sons,  by  the 
murder  of  the  last  of  whom  the  throne  became 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Ithobaal,  the  Ethbaal 
of  Scripture,  whose  dau^ter  was  married  to 
King  Anab.  Tyre  then  appears  to  have  gained 
the  supremacy  over  Sidon  and  also  spread  her 
colonies  far  and  wide.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  this  Idng,  Carthage  was  refounded  by  £lissa 
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(Dido),  aAmat  813  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  a 
popular  demonstration  which  deprived  her  of 
the  throne  in  favor  of  PTOmalion.  This  "new 
city*  gradually  diminished  the  importance  of 
the  old  one ;  at  least  Tyre  seems  to  have  been 
weakened  to  such  an  extent  by,  the  emigration 
of  its  best  elements  that  it  disappears  from 
history  until  the  three  great  powers,  Chaldsea, 
Assyria  and  Egypt  by  turns  endeavored  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  Tyro-Phcenieian 
Coast,  with  its  east  and  west  trade.  Shal- 
maneser,  king  of  Assyria,  reduced  Tyre  after 
a  l6ng[  siege;  and  the  whole  of  Phcenicia,  the 
most  important  places  of  which  bad  already 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Tyre,  was  ren- 
dered tributary  to  Assyria,  During  the  Chaldxo- 
Egyptian  struggle,  Tyre,  again  at  the  head  of 
the  country,  sided  with  Egypt  and  was  con- 
quered by  the  Chaldxans.  Once  more  the 
Fhcenicians  attempted  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Having  taken 
Jerusalem  in  b,c.  587,  he  reduced  the  whole 
sea-coast,  except  Tyre,  which  stood  12  years' 
siege  by  water  and  by  land,  ending  not  in  sub- 

I'ection,  but  only  in  an  apparent  submission, 
caving  the  native  sovereigns  on  their  thrones, 
and  their  wealth  and  power  untouched.  In 
B.&  538  Cyrus  'became  master  of  Phtenicia, 
which  at  that  time  again  was  under  Babylonian 
supremacy,  and  the  hegemony  was  bestowed  on 
Sidon.  For  a  long  time  Phcenida  prospered 
under  wise  Persian  rulers;  but  when  Xerxes  in 
his  Greek  wars,  had  completely  destroyed  the 
Phcenician  fleet,  and  exhausted  nearly  all  her 
resources,  the  exasperated  inhabitants  rose  once 
more,  but  only  to  be  utterly  crushed.  Sidon, 
at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  was  fired  by  its 
own  inhabitants  and  again  "Tyre  resumed  the 
lead  in  350  B.C.  Having  refused  to  pay  alle- 
giance to  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  it  was  besiMicd  by  him  in  B.C.  332  and 
fell  after  seven  months'  hard  resistance.  Alex- 
ander replaced  the  old  inhabitants  ty  new 
colonists,  chiefly  Carians;  and  though  the  city 
had  been  almost  destroyed,  it  rose  again  after 
a  brief  period  to  wealth  and  power,  and  in 
ac  315  was  able  to  hold  out  18  months  against 
Anligonus.  Under  the  Romans,  Cleopatra  re- 
ceived Tyre  as  a  present  irotn  Antony;  but 
the  last  trace  of  its  independent  existence  was 
taken  from  it  by  Augustus.  A  Christian  com- 
munity had  then  been  founded  there.  The 
trade  and  manufacture  of  Tyre,  aided  by  its 
exceptionally  favorable  naval  position,  gave  it, 
even  under  Roman  dominion,  a  high  place 
among  its  sister  cities;  and  once  again,  in 
A.D.  193,  it  even  took  active  part  in  the  contest 
between  Septimius  Sevenis  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  whidi,  resulting  in  the  success  of 
Severus,  brought  back  to  it  some  of  its  ancient 
distinction.  In  Saint  Jerome's  time  it  was  again 
the  most  beautiful  dty  of  Phcenicia,  and  one  of 
the  most  prosperous,  cities  of  the  whole  East. 
In  the  7th  century  it  came  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Saracens  and  so  remained  until  taken 
by  the  Crtisaders  and  in  1192  became  the 
northern  boundary  of  Christian  territory  in 
Palestine.  It  continued  to  flourish  —  siill  chieiiy 
through  its  renowned  manufacture  of  purple  — 
until  1516,  when  the  conquest  of  Selim  1,  to- 
gether with  the  newly-discovered  route  to  Asia 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  put  an  end  to  its 
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wealth  and  commerce  and  almost  to  its  exist- 
ence. Although  there  has  been  a  slight  im- 
provement in  lis  prospects  of  late,  the  magnifi- 
cent city  of  old  still  presents  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  wretchedness.  About  6,500  inhabitants 
now  dwell  in  Siir,  amon^  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
glory,  finding  scanty  livelihood  in  exports  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool  and  wood.  Consult 
Berard,  Victor,  *Les  Phiniciens  et  I'odyssSe' 
(Paris  1903). 


Directly  or  otherwise,  its  trade  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  and  embraced  every 
commodity  included  in  commerce.  Its  ships  and 
caravans  fetched  tin  from  Britain,  ivory  and 
gold  from  Africa,  spices  and  frankincense  from 
India.     For  return  cargoes  they  carried  those 


the  *bales  of  (purple)  blue  and  broidcred 
work  and  chests  of  rich  apparel'  mentioned  in 
Ezekiei,  xxii,  et  seq.,  a  monopoly  so  odious  to 
the  Persians  that  the  wife  of  Darius  refused 
even  to  I  ouch  a  piece  of  Tyrian  woolens 
(Quintus  Curtius,  ii,  17).  The  enormous  wealth 
thus  created  naturally  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  bank,  which  after  many  vicissitudes  was 
still  found  existing,  when  in  a.d,  1124  Baldwin, 
brother  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  led  his  cru- 
saders from  the  capture  of  Tyre,  to  that  of 
Roha  or  Edessa,  near  the  fords  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  here  that  were  situated  the 
famous  woolen  and  fulling  mills  and  dye-works 
of  the  Tynans.  The  advantages  of  the  place 
were  a  fall  of  water  for  power,  the  adjacent 
alum  deposits  of  Roha  for  mordants,  the  clays 
for  fulling  and  the  river  for  transport.  The 
dye-stuffs  being  H^t  were  easily  brought  from 
the  seacoast,  where  Godfrey  secured  the  con- 
venient shipping  port  of  Joppa,  which  he  erected 

Edessa  was  no  new  manufacturii^  town. 
Under  its  ancient  name  of  Oorfa  or  Urfa  it  had 
been  one  almost  as  long  as  Tyre  had  been  a 
trading  emporium.  The  two  places  had  prob- 
ably oeen  connected  ever  since  they  were 
founded  by  the  Kheta,  for  its  name  of  Oorfa 
was  merely  a  replica  of  that  Mongolian  Oorga 
which  down  to  the  present  day  is  celebrated 
for  its  woolen  manutactures  and  beautiful  but 
secretly  applied  dyes ;  while  as  to  the  elusive 
Carchemish.  where  the  Kheta  were  overthrown 
by  Sargon,  it  was  situated  at  or  near  the  fords 
of  the  more  recently  named  Edessa. 

Following  the  example  of  his  brother  God- 
frey, Baldwin,  for  himself,  now  erected  Edessa 
into  a  countship  and  stretched  its  territorial 
boundaries  across  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view 
to  enlarge  its  scope  of  taxation,  as  well  as  its 
facilities  for  trade.  He  also  rehabilitated  the 
ancient  Bank  of  Tyre  and  invited  his  crusading 
brethren,  the  Rhodians  and  Venetians,  to  make 
avail  of  its  advantages  as  a  place  of  security 
tor  the  treasures  which  they  were  daily 
plundering  from  the  surprised  and  defeated 
Greeks  and  Moslems.  These  became  its  prin- 
cipal depositors.  Alluding  to  the  crusading 
knights  for  description,  Hallam  says  in  his  very 
first  chapter :  'Men  resorted  to  Palestine,  as  in 
modern  times  ihey  have  done  to  the  Colonies: 
in  order  to  redeem  their  lime,  or  repair  their 
fortune.     Thus  Qui  de  Lusignan,  after  flying 


from  France  for  murder,  was  ultimately  raised 

to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  ...  It  was  here 
In  1099,  when  their  triumph  was  consummated, 
that  it  was  stained  with  the  most  atrocious 
massacre;  not  limited  to  the  hour  of  resistance, 
but  renewed  deliberately,  after  that  penitential 
procession  to  the  Seputcnre,  which  might  have 
calmed  their  ferocious  dispositions.' 

The  avarice  of  the  Knighis  of  Rhodes  was 
nowhere  exhibited  more  glarinriy  than  in  their 
connection  with  the  Bank  of  Tyre.  This  de- 
piosilory  was  first  pounced  upon  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  after  taldi^  possession  of  its  treas- 
ure and  issuing  in  its  stead  parchment  bank 
notes,  signed  by  the  doge  Dominico  Midueli, 
petitioned  King  t^dfrcy  at  Jerusalem  to  coil' 
tinuc  them  (the  Venetians)  in  the  bank's  "mer- 
cantile privileges.'  Instead  of  making  this  . 
concession  Godfrey  conferred  the  "privileges* 
upon  his  brother  Baldwin.  Among  the  coveted 
advantages  of  the  bank  was  the  monopoly  of 
the  wool  trade  which  now  became  the  spoil 
of  the  French  kni^t 

After  Baldwin  bad  set  up  his  mills  and 
dyeing  works  at  Edessa,  after  he  had  employed 
the  most  cruel  means  to  force  from  the  natives 
the  secrets  of  their  trade,  after  Godfrey  had 
arranged  an  organized  resumption  of  the  com> 
merce  of  Tyre,  reviewed  its  ancient  bank  and 
secured  and  improved  an  additional  sea-port 
at  Joppa,  their  fellow- crusader,  Rcdiemond,  a 
son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  led  several  shiploads 
of  lazzaroni  from  Naples,  to  ravage  the  East, 
steal  from  his  allies  the  stolen  secrets  of 
Edessa,  and  carry  them  to  Italy,  there  to  con- 
tinue the  once  famous  woolens  trade  of  Tyre 
in  the  Bay  of  Taranto. 

From  (hat  moment  the  Bank  of  Tyre  de- 
clined; plunder  still  continued  to  come  in  and 
some  measure  of  profits  was  gleaned  from  the 
melting  of  bullion,  exchanges  of  coins,  charges 
for  the  safekeeping  of  treasure,  etc.,  but  these 
items  were  not  suflident  to  support  such  a 
bank  and  cover  the  risk  it  ran  from  fire,  rob^ 
bery  or  successful  fraud.  The  commercial 
community  of  Tyre  was  gone;  its  shipping,  its 
trade,  its  connections  were  gone ;  more  than 
all,  its  great  woolens  trade  was  gone;  and  with 
little  prospect  of  their  revival.  Yet  a  forlorn 
hope  of  improvement  seems  to  have  kept  it 
alive,  or  nominally  alive,  until  the  year  1145, 
when  Edessa  was  besieged  by  a  native  army 
commanded  by  the  brave  Zenghi,  or  Sangiar, 
one  of  the  Atabek  sultans,  who,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  of  25  days,  finally  made  a  practicable 
breach  in  its  formidable  walls  and  entered  the 
city  sword  in  hand.  His  triumph,  however, 
was  marked  by  his  death,  for  here,  as  Gibbcn 
regrettingly  relates,  fell  "the  last  hero  of  his 
race."  Although  Tyre  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  triumphant  Latins,  its  woolens  trade 
was  lost;  its  commercial  importance  annihilated; 
and  its  bank  expired  and  was  forgotten.  For 
the  history  of  other  ancient  banks  see  Bakc^- 
LONA,  Bank  of;  Byzantium,  Bans  of;  Fug- 
c;ers.  Bank  of  the;  Genoa,  Bank  of;  Medici, 
Banks  of  the;  Venice,  Bahk  of. 

TYRNAU,  tir-now,  or  TIRNAU,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  Pres- 
burg,  on  the  Waaj  Valley  Railroad.  Its  interest 
was  lost  when  the  university  was  removed  to 
Pesth  ( I635-I754) .  Cloth,  linen,  vinegar, 
sugar  and  wine  are  manufactured.    It  was  for- 
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merty  the  residence  of  the  HunKarian  primates. 
Pop.  14.759. 

TYROL.  tit'Sl  (Get.  tS-rei'),  or  TIROL 
Austria,  a  crownlaad  and  princifKility,  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  empire;  11,224  square 
miles  in  area,  and  bounded  on  the  nortn  by 
Bavaria,  on  the  east  hy  the  crownlands  of 
Salzburg  and  Carlnthia,  on  the  south  by  Italy 
and  on  the  west  by  Italy,  Switzerland  and 
Vorarlbcrg.  With  the  latter  cFownland  it 
forms  an  administrative  district  lis  area,  ex- 
clusive of  Vorarlberg,  is  10,300  square  miles. 
Almost  the  whole  area  is  included  in  the  East' 
em  Alps,  which  are  here  almost  as  high  and 
quite  as  complex,  wild  and  romantic  as  the  Swiss 
Alps,  including  large  glaciers,  goi^es  and  moun- 
tain lorrents.  The  highest  point  is  the  Ortler 
Spitze  on  the  western  boundary;  altitude,  12,802 
feet.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Inn  in  the  north, 
flowing  into  the  Danube,  and  the  Adige  in  tlie 
south,  flowing  to  the  Adriatic.  But  litUe  of  the 
soil  is  suitable  for  agriculture  thou^  consid- 
erable quantities,  of  grapes  and  fruits  are  grown. 
Cattle,  sheep  and  goats  are  raised  in  large  num- 
bers.  Iron,  zinc,  copper  and  lignite  are  mined 
to  some  extent.  The  principal  industries  are 
cotton  spinning  and  weavinc.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  cattle,  cheese,  lard,  wine  and  fruit. 
Of  the  inhabitants  55  per  cent  are  German  and 
44  per  cent  Italians;  nearly  all  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  capita!  is  Innsbruck.  Tyrol  was 
anciently  the  eastern  portion  of  Rhxtia.  It 
came  under  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  1359 
tbrougfa  Margaret,  the  heiress  of  the  last  counts. 
In  1805  it  was  ceded  to  Bavaria,  but  restored  to 
Austria  in  1814.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  Vorarlbcrg, 
852,712. 

TYRONE,  ti-r6n',  Hugh  O'NcUl,  2d  Earl 
Of,  Irish  chieftain  and  soldier:  b.  about  1550; 
d.  Rome,  1616.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  1st 
earl  and  son  of  Baron  of  Dugannon.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  England.  After  the  murder 
of  his  brother  in  1562  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
succeeding  to  the  barony.  He  was  called  "The 
O'Neill,"  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Irish  insur- 
rection ^:ainst  Elizabeth  and  English  occupa- 
tion. Both  Connacht  and  Leinster  soon  joined 
the  standard  of  the  Ulstermen  and  were  met 
by  an  English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  engaged  in  a  war  for  supremacy.  For  some 
years    Tyrone    baffled    the    English 


surrender.  He  was  pardoned  later  and  rein- 
stated in  liis  earldom.  In  1607,  being  suspected 
of  further  intrigue,  he  ficd  to  Brussels,  and 
later  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  living  on  a  smalt  stipend  furnished 
jointly  In'  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain. 
Consult  Meehan,  'Fate  and  Fortunes  of  Ty- 
lone  and  Tyrconnel' ;  Gainsforde,  'True  Ex- 
emplary and  Remarkable  History  of  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Tyrone'  (1619);  Bagwell,  'Ireland  Under 
the  Tudors>;  Mitchel,  John.  <The  Life  and 
Times   of  Aodh  O'Neill'    (New  York  1868); 


TYRONE,  Pa.,  borough,  Blair  County,  on  a 
iributiry  of  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  branches 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  15  miles 
north  by  west  of  Altoona  and  90  miles  west  by 
iiorth  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  settled  in  1840  and 
incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1857.    It  is  in  an 


agricultural  region  in  which  there  are  deposits 
of  iron  and  nearby  considerable  timber.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  railroad 
shops,  paper  mill,  iron  works,  lime  kiln,  lumber 
mills,  stioe  factory,  chemical  works  and  candv 
works.  The  educational  institutions  are  a  high 
school  established  in  1878,  public  and  parisli 
schools  and  a  school  library.  There  are  sev- 
eral churches.  The  banks  have  a  combined 
capital  of  over  $400,000.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  burgess  and  a  council  of  14  members 
who  hold  office  for  two  years.    Pop.  7,176. 

TYROTOXICON,  or  CHEESE  POI- 
SON, a  ptomaine  or  poisonous  principle  pro- 
duced in  cheese  and  in  milk  by  putrefaction, 
and  the  usual  cause  of  the  poisonous  symptoms 
sometimes  following  the  eating  of  ice-cream 
and  other  milk  or  cream  preparations.  The 
name  was  first  bestowed  by  Kuhn  of  Leipzig; 
in  1824  on  the  poisonous  principle  in  putrefiea 
cheese,  and  by  Vaughan  of  Michigan  in  1885  on 
the  alkaloid  that  he  obtained  by  evaporating  an 
acidulated  aqueous  and  etherized  extract  of 
the  poisoned  cheese.  Tyrotoxicon  poisoninK  is 
accompanied  b)[  intense  pain,  nausea,  diarrhcca, 
throat  constriction  and  weakening  of  the  heart's 
action.  Prompt  treatment  should  be  rendered 
in  the  form  of  emetics,  or  saline  purgatives, 
and  tonics  to  stimulate  the  heart's  action.  See 
Ptomaines. 

TYRRELL,  George,  British  Catholic  theo- 
logian: b.  Dubhn,  1861;  d.  London,  1909.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  entered  the 


ophy  at  S^nt  Mary's  College,  England  (18 
He  was  expelled  from  the  Jesuit  order  (1906) 
for  doctrinal  reasons  and  was  excommunicated 
a  few  years  later  for  crilicirino;  the  Pope's 
encyclical  on  modernism.  In  1908  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Cardinal  Mercier  and  replied  in  a 
volume  called  'Medievalism.'  Among  his  pub- 
lications was  'Christianity  at  the  Cross  Roads' 
(1909),  Consult  Egerton,  H.,  'Father  Tyrrell's 
Modernism'  (London  1909);  Pctre,  M.  D„ 
'Autobiography  and  Life  of  George  TyrrctI' 
(2  vols.,  London  1912). 

TYRRELL,  James  Williams,  Canadian 
civil  engineer  r  b.  Weston,  Ontario,  10  May 
1863.  He  took  his  degree  as  civil  engineer  at 
Toronto  University  in  1889  but  before  this  date 
was  topographer  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada.  In  1885  he  joined  the  Hudsons  Bay 
expedition  and  was  empWed  in  that  work  on 
the  steamer  Alert  until  1886.  He  practised  his 
profession  in  Hamilton,  Ontario  (1889-93),  ac- 
companied his  brother  as  Eskimo  interpreter 
on  an  expedition  from  Lake  Athabasca  through 
the  Barren  Lands  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  (1893). 
and  was  engaged  fay  the  government  to  survey 
the  country  between  Great  Slave  Lake  and  Hud- 
sons Bay  (1900).  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ontario  l.and  Surveyors'  Association  in 
1905,  gazetted  lieutenant  of  the  Corps  of  Guides 
(1907)  and  promoted  to  be  captain  (1910). 
He  has  published  books  on  his  travels. 

TYRRELL,  Joseph  Burr,  Canadian  geolo- 
gist: b.  Weston,  Ontario,  1  Nov.  1858,  He  was 
graduated  at  Toronto  University  in  1880  and 
at  Victoria  University  (B.Sc)  in  1889.  He 
was  appointed  to  .the  Canadian  Geological  Sur* 
vey  staS  in  1881.     He  accompanied  tbq  Daw* 
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son  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1833) 
and  began  the  exploration  of  the  country  north 
of  Calgary  between  the  Bow  and  Saskatchewan 
rivers  {\8S4-S7).  He  continued  his  explora- 
tions in  the  Hndsons  Bay  country  for  years 
and  in  1895  he  retired  after  being  promoted 
to  a  captaincy  in  the  Governor- General's  Foot 
Guard.  In  1908  he  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  minerals  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Institute  (1910,  1911), 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  scientific  papers. 

TYERKLL,  tir'el.  Robert  Yclverton, 
Irish  classical  scholar:  b.  Ballingarry,  Tipperary, 
21  Jan.  1844;  d.  1914.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  1868,  professor  of  Latin  in  1871.  and 
regius  professor  of  Greek  in  1880.  In  1896  he 
became  professor  of  ancient  history  and  after 
1904  served  as  registrar.  He  is  the  author  of 
'Bacchs  of  Euripides*  (1891);  'Correspond- 
ence of  Cicero>  (1879-1900);  'Achamians  of 
Aristophanes  in  Enghsh  Verse>  (18S3) ;  'Miles 
Gloriosus  of  Plautus'  (2d  ed.,  1866) ;  'Sopho- 
cles>  (1897);  an  'Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry' 
(1893)  ;  'A  Second  Anthology'  (1901) ; 
•Echoes  Of  Kottabos*  (1906),  with  Sir  E.  Sulli- 
van;  'Essays  in  Greek  Literature'    (1909). 

TYRRHENIAN  (tl-re'ni-an)  SEA,  that 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  which  is  en- 
closed between  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

TYRTffiUS,  t*r-te'iis,  Greek  poet  who 
flourished  about  630  b.c.  His  birthplace  is  un- 
known. In  the  war  between  the  Lacedxmon- 
ians  and  Messeniaus,  the  former  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  a  general;  and  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  in  derision,  sent  them  Tyrtxus.  The  bard, 
however,  so  inspired  the  Spartans  by  his  war- 
like songs,  that  they  reduced  the  Messenians  to 
subjection.  He  was  accordingly  treated  with 
great  respect,  and  received  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. Some  fr^ments  of  his  songs  are  extant. 
His  poems  are  in  Greek  ele^ac  metre  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Hanoverian  monarchy  were 
translated  into  English  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing the  warlike  ardor  of  the  soldiers.  Consult 
Bergk,  <PoetEe  Lyrici  Graici'  (Vol.  II,  5th  ed., 
Leipzig  1914). 

TYSON,  George  Bdgv,  American  Arctic 
explorer:  b.  New  Jersey,  1829;  d.  1906.  He 
sailed  with  ifae  Polaris  American  polar  expedi- 
tion (1871)  and  when  wrecked  in  Smith  Sound 
he  assumed  command  of  the  party  until  they 
were  rescued  by  the  sealer  Tigrtss  (1873). 
They  had  drifted  with  the  ice  pack  fully  1,800 
miles  in  the  196  days  in  which  Tyson  had  kept 
the  party  together  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Consult  Blake's  'Arctic  Experi- 
ences*   (New  York  1874). 

TYSON,  Tames,  American  pathologist :' b. 
Philadelphia,  26  Oct.  1841.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1860  and  took  his  M.D.  -de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1863.  He  was  professor  of  pathology  and  mor- 
bid anatomy  (1876-89),  professor  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  (1899-1910)  and  thereafter 
professor  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, He  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  PhiUdelphia  (1907--10)  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  medical  works  of  high 


reputation,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  cell  theoiy 
and   diabetes, 

TYTLER.  tlt-ler.  Patrick  Frawr,  Scottish 
historical  writer;  b.  Edinburgh,  30  Aug.  1791; 
d.  Malvern,  England,  24  Dec  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
in  1813  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Scotland, 
In  1S37  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  historical  writing 
and  other  literary  pursuits.  His  'History  of 
Scotland,'  begun  in  1828,  was  completed  in 
1843,  and  was  accepted  as  a  standard  work. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  'Life  of  James 
Crichton  of  Cluny,  commonly  called  the  Ad- 
mirable Crichton'  (1819);  'Life  and  Writings 
of  Sir  Thomas  Craig  of  Riccarton'  (1823); 
'Life  of  John  Wiclifl'  (1826) ;  'Lives  of  Scot- 
tish Worthies'  (1831-32);  'Historical  View  of 
the  Progress  of  Discovery  on  the  more  North- 
—   Coasts  of  America'    (1832);   'Life  of   Sir 


Edward  VI  and  Mary'  (1839).  .He  was  era 
a  civil  pension  of  £200  a  year.    Onsult  Bui^ui., 
J.  W.,  'Life  of  Patrick  F>aser  Tytler'  (London 
1859). 

TYTLER,  Sarah.    See  Keddie,  Henwetta. 

TYUYAMUNITE,  tyu-ya-moon-ite, 
canary-yellow  hydrous  calcium -uranium  vana- 
date. Ca0,2UO.V/),SCH,O;  occurs  with  car- 
notite,  the  most  important  of  the  radium  miner- 
als as  mined  at  various  localities  in  Utah. 

TZANA,  tsa'na,  Lake.    See  Dekbea. 

TZE-HSI,  tze-shi,  empress  dowager  of 
China:  h,  Peking,  1835;  d,  15  Nov.  1908.  She 
was  selected  for  the  imperial  harem  when  but 
16  and  by  study  and  good  fortune  in  her  26th 
year  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  China,  She 
had  an  abundance  of  political  wisdom  wrhicb 
led  to  her  selection  of  Li  Hung  Chang  as  her 
chief  adviser.  She  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  but  its  tragic  results  taught 
her  a  lesson  and  thereafter  she  encouraged  the 
modernizing  of  C^ina,  It  was  largely  through 
her  influence  that  the  country  threw  off  the 
curse  of  opium.  She  was  an  ambitious  woman 
but  remarkably  patriotic  and  her  good  deeds 
far  surpassed  the  evil  credited  to  her  time. 
Consult  Bland  and  Backhouse,  'China  under 
the  Empress  Dowager'  (Philadelphia  1910); 
Sergeant,  P.  W.,  'Tile  Great  Empress  Dowa- 
ger'  (New  York  1911),  etc, 

TZKTZE,  tsSt's*.  a  musical  instrument  o( 
the  guitar  kind,  formed  of  a  long  carved  neck 
attacned  to  a  gourd.  It  has  one  string  usually 
made  of  the  tougfi  fibre  of  a  palm  tree.  The 
t^etze  is  of  Abyssinian  origin. 

TZBTZES,  tsft'sez,  JohatmeB,  a  Byzantine 
author  of  the  12lh  century^  His  'Chiliades.'  a 
very  dull  collection  of  30,000  *political  iambics," 
whose  theme  is  stories  drawn  from  Greek  his- 
tory and  mytholo^,  has  been  edited  by  Kjess- 
ling  (Leipzig  182^  ;  his  'Iliaca,'  a  resume  of 
Homer's  'Iliad'  and  kindred  poems,  by  Bekkcr 
(1816).  Commentaries  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  the 
'Plutus*  of  Aristophanes  and  Lycophron's 
'Alexandra'  (ed.  by  Muller  1811),  make  up 
the  remaining  works  of  Tietzes,  Consult  Krum- 
bracker,  K,  'Gcschichte  der  byzantinischen 
Litteraiur"  (2d  ed.,  Munich  1897)  and  Spelt- 
hahn,  H.,  'Studien  zu  den  Uiiliades  des 
Johannes  T.zelzes'   (ib,  1904). 
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Ulhe  twenty-first  Idler  and  fifth  vowel  of 
the  English  alphabet.  Its  form  in 
the  Lalin  alphabet  was  V.  In  the 
Greek  alphabet  the  character. T  repre- 
sented a  vowel  sound  different  from  that 
represented  liy  the  Latin  V  (the  vowel  v 
ot  a) ;  probably  this  Greek  ietier  stood  for 
a  sound  like  that  of  u  in  French,  which  in 
German  is  represented  by  w;  and  the  Greeks  had 
no  single  character  in  their  alphabet  to  represent 
the  pure  and  simple  vowel  sound  which  u  had 
in  Latin  and  has  in  modern  European  Ian- 
guages  except  English  and  French :  this  vowel 
sound  the  Greeks  represented  by  the  digraph 
n>  as  it  is  usually  represented  in  English  by  tne 
digraph  oo:  and  in  French  by  on.  When  a 
Greek' word  containing  v  was  to  be  translated 
into  Latin  the  v  was  represented  by  y,  and  the 
same  is  still  done  in  English:  Thoukydides 
((teuKwIWiTr)  Mid  rOjv  become  Thucydides  and 
Tyche.  In  the  Latin  alphabet  the  vowel  " 
u  (oo)  and  the  consonant  u  (or  tv,  or  v)  were 
both  represented  by  V.  and  not  till  late  in 
the  16th  century  was  the  form  V  restricted 
to  the  consonant  element.    The  sound  of  u  (o 


with  a  clear  vowel  sound  and  raising  the  back 
of  the  toneue  higher  than  for  any  other  rounded 
sound.  This  sound,  short,  is  heard  in  full. 
and  long  in  fool ;  and  it  is  commonly  represented 
in  English  by  that  digraph  oo;  in  French  it  is 
represented  by  ou,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean alphabets  by  u.  The  fact  that  the  primitive 
vowel  sound  u  is  expressed  in  English  by  oo 
is  an  indication  that  at  one  time  the  o-sound 
had  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  sound  of  u : 
thus  good,  foode,  once  were  ^ode,  fode.  Be- 
sides the  related  sounds  heard  in  too  and  full,  m 
represents  in  English  two  other  sounds,  namely, 
the  vowel  sound  heard  in  tub,  but,  and  the  diph- 
thcuigal  sound  heard  in  use,  repute.  The  sound 
of  tt  in  but,  tub  is  especially  common  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  unaccented  syllables  is  represented 
also  by  other  vowels,  as  a,  e  and  o;  examples 
every,  common,  fashion,  which  might  be  writ- 
ten evury,  eommun,  fashun,  U  is  consonantal 
after  g  and  in  some  other  places.  It  is  silent 
in  such  words  as  guard,  build,  etc,  Gu  in 
French  and  in  English  words  derived  from  the 
French  is  often  derived  from  a  Germanic  w. 
The  letter  u  in  Chaucer's  time  was  pronounced 
like  French  u  in  words  derived,  from  the  French ; 
and  Sir  John  Cheke,  writing  200  years  after 
Chaucer,  declares  that  in  his  day  the  u  in  duke, 
lute,  rebuke  was  sounded  "like  the  Greek 
Upsilon,"  that  is.  like  the  French  u.  U  stands 
for  uranium  in  chemistry.     See  Alphabct. 

UARAYCU,  ooa-ri'koo,  a  tribe  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Jura  River  in  western  Brazil 


They  are  known  for  their  peculiar  customs, 
notably  (hose  for  testing  the  fortitude  of  their 
children  and  for  betrothal  in  childhood.  They 
bum  their  dead  and  bury  the  ashes  in  their 
huts. 

UARDA,  by  George  Ebers.  Two  genera- 
tions of  German  children,  and  a  gooa  man^ 
of  their  fellows  in  other  lands,  have  had  their 
first  taste  of  Egyptian  history  and  folklore 
through  the  medium  of  George  Ebers'  histori- 
cal romance,  'Uarda'  (1877)  and  its  compan- 
ion-piece, 'An  Egyptian  Princess.'  Ebers,  who 
was  an  Egyptologist  of  distinction,  made  a 
great  point  of  the  accuracy  of  his  description 
of  religious  rites,  science,  warfare,  dress,  man- 
ners and  customs ;  and  yet,  except  to  the 
young,  'Uarda'  carries  no  illusion  of  ancient 
times  because  the  characters  themselves  think 
and  feel  as  modems  do.  Uarda  is  a  story  of 
the  time  of  Rameses  II  and  the  hero  is  Pen- 
taur,  the  priest  and  epic  poet. 

UAUPfiS.  wa-e-p5s'  Colombia,  a  river  ris- 
ing in  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Colombian 
Andes,  and  flowing  southeastward  to  the  Rio 
Negro,  which  it  joins  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  Brazil.  Length  about  700  miles.  The 
lower  course  of   the   stream   is   navigable. 

UBANGI,  oo-bang'ge,  or  MOBANGI,  in&- 
bang'ge,  a  river  of  Equatorial  Africa,  a  tribu- 
tary on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kongo,  which  it 
enters  in  lat.  0°  30'  S.  It  is  the  lower  course 
of  the  Welle  or  Makua,  which  has  its  sources 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Albert  Nyanza.  It  is 
navigable,  but  there  are  difficult  rapids  at  Zorwo 
in  40°  20'  N.  Throughout  a  large  part  of  Its 
course  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kongo 
it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Belgian 
Kongo  and  French  Equatorial  Africa,  B^ 
means  of  the  Kongo  and  the  Ubangi  it  is  possi- 
ble to  go  from  the  coast  of  the  Belgian  Kongo 
almost  to  the  Nile  Valley.  The  basin  of  die 
river  is  very  fertile  and  more  thickly  popu- 
lated than  most  other  parts  of  central  Africa. 
The  part  of  the  river  Imown  as  the  Welle  was 
discovered  by  Schweinfurth  in  1870;  other  por- 
tions were  successively  explored  by  Junker 
(1880),  Hansscns  (1884),  Grenfell  (1886)  and 
others,  and  about  1890  the  several  parts  were 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  Ubangi.  Consult 
Wauiers,  A.  J.,  'Les  bassins  de  I'Ubangi  et 
de  la  Sanga'  <Brussels  1902). 

UBERTI,  oo-bir'tc.  Bonlfazio  degli.  Ital- 
ian poet:  b.  Pisa,  about  1309;  d.  after  1368.  He 
belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Uberti,  his 
grandfather  having  been  a  leader  of  the  Flor- 
entine Ghibellines,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  exile.  His  'Dittamondo,'  an  unfinished  di- 
dactic poem  in  the  stj;le  of  the  'Divine  Comedy' 
of    Dante,    placed   him   among   the  celebrated 
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writers  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  His  lyrical 
poems  received  much  later  recognition.  Con- 
sult 'Dittamondo'  (Milan  182t0 ;  Pelliizari, 
'II  Dittamondo  e  la  Divina  Commedia'  (Pisa 
1905)  ;  Renier,  R.,  'Le  liriche  edite  e  inedite 
di  Faiio  degli  Uberti'  (Florence  ISSi)  ;  Whit- 
more,  'Faiio  degh  Uberti  as  a  Lyric  Poet' 
(in  Romantic  Review,  New  York  1914). 

UBIQUARIAN,   u-bl-kwa'rl-^n,   or   UBl- 

SUITARIAN,  a  bcKever  in  the  doctrine  that 
e  body  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  hypostatic 
union  of  his  divine  and  human  natures,  is  every- 
where—  in  Latin,  ubitjue.  The  opinion  was  held 
by  individual  theologians  in  the  10th  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  foremost  among  them  the  re- 
nowned Ejiglish  schoolman  William  of  Ock- 
ham  in  the  14th;  Christ's  body  after  his  resur- 
rection, he  held,  is  ubiquitous.  In  the  confer- 
ence at  Marburg  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
with  Zwingli  and  CEcolampadius,  Luther  ex- 
plained in  this  way  the  true,  real,  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist;  and  in 
the  authoritative  Formula  of  Concord  (1577) 
the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human- 
ity is  expressly  taught.  But  after  Luther's 
death  Melanchtnon  and  other  leaders  repudi- 
ated Luther's  doctrine  of  con  substantiation, 
while  Brentius  and  Andrex  defended  it  as  an 
.  article  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  See  Consub- 
.  Than  SUBSTANTIATION. 


UCHBAN,  u'che-qn  (adapted  from  Uchee 
or  Yiuhee),  a  linguistic  stock  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  who,  in  the  16th  century,  lived  on 
both  sides  of  the  Savannah  River  as  far  as 
its  mouth  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Htotifach- 
iqui"  of  De  Soto's  chroniclers,  whose  principal 
settlement  was  at  the  site  of  Silver  Blufi  on  the 
Savannah,  in  Barnwell  County,  S.  C  In  1729 
a  ^rtion  of  the  Yuchees,  as  the  one  sur- 
viving member  is  called,  left  their  old 
seats  and  settled  among  the  Lower  Creeks  on 
Chattahoochee  River,  where  they  established 
three  villages  in  the  neighborhood:  and  later 
a    Yuchee    settlement    is    mentioned    as    exist- 


UCAYALE,  oo-ki^'la,  or  UCAYALI, 
Peru,  a  river  flowing  northward  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  joining  in 
long.  73  20'  W.  the  Amaton,  of  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  true  upper 
course.  Its  main  head  stream,  the  Apurimac, 
rises  in  the  mountains  115  miles  northwest  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  another  headstream.  the 
Mataro,  comes  within  100  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  opposite  Lima  and  over  13,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  heads tr earns  water  the  most 
populous  districts  of  Peru,  but  the  main  course 
ties  in  the  wild,  forest-covered  lowlands.  It 
has  a  length  of  about  1,500  miles,  more  than 
half  of  which  is  navigable  for  steamers.  Its 
principal  affluent  is  the  Pachitea  which  is  navi- 
gable  to  a  point  about  300  miles  distant  from 

UCCKLLO,  oo-chel'l6  (Paolo  di  Dono), 
Italian  painter:  b.  Florence,  1397;  d.  there,  1479. 
He  began  as  a  goldsmith  and  worker  in  metal, 
assisting  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (q.v.)  in  the  first 
pair  of  gates  made  by  the  latter  for  the  bap- 
tistery at  Florence.  His  name  of  Uccello 
("Bird")  was  given  to  him  from  the  number  of 
birds  he  kept  as  models  for  his  pictures.  Among 
the  few  works  of  his  which  have  survived  is  a 
heroic-siied  equestrian  figure  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  painted  in 
terra  verde  (q.v.).  In  the  Louvre  there  is  a 
picture  of  his  which  is  principally  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  life-sized  portraits 
of  Giotto,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  Manetti  and 
Uccello  himself.  In  S.  Maria  Novella  is  a  num- 
ber of  frescoes  depicting  scenes  from  Genesis 
and  his  'Battle  of  San  Romano'  is  preserved  in 
the  Uffizi.  The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York,  contains  his  'Man  and  Woman  of  Porti- 
nari  Family. '  Consult  Bcrenson,  Bernhard, 
'Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance*  (3d 
ed,  New  York  1909). 


Creeks.  The  tribe  Anally  became  practically  a 
part  of  the  Creek  confederacy,  ana  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter  to  the  Indian  Territory 
the  Yuchees  went  with  them.  The  surviving 
members  of  the  tribe  are  usually  classed  as 
Creeks,  but  while  the  latter  are  doubtless  inter- 
married with  them,  the  Yuchees  are  jealous  of 
their  name  and  tenacious  of  their  position  as  a 
tribe. 

UCHIDA  YASUYA,  oo-chee-da  yS-soo- 
ya,  Japanese  statesman;  b.  at  Kumamoto, 
February  1865,  Educated  at  the  Imoerial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio  and  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Law  in  1887,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice as  the  attache  of  the  legation  in  Washing- 
ton, served  as  secretary  in  U)e  foreign  office  in 
-Tokio  and  of  the  legations  in  London  and 
Peking.  In  189S  he  was  made  minister  resi- 
dent in  China.  He  served  in  other  offices,  at 
home  and  abroad,  until,  in  1899,  he  was  made 
Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister 
to  Peking  in  1901-06,  ambassador  to  Vienna 
1907  and  created  baron.  He  was  sent  to 
Washington  in  1909  and  in  1912  called  lo  be 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Saionji  cabi- 
net. He  was  again  dispatched  to  Washington 
as  ambassador,  a  public  dinner  in  his  honor 
being  tendered  to  himself  and  wife  by  the 
Japan  Society  of  New  York.  In  1916-17  he 
was  ambassador  at  Petrograd  and  in  1918  was 
made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Hara 
cabinet. 

UCKEWALLISTS,  fik-S-woHsIs,  a  reli- 
gious sect  so  denominated  after  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Uke  Wallcs,  native  of  Friesland,  who 
in  1637  published  his  opinion  regarding  human 
salvation,  lie  taught  the  doctrine  of  Univer- 
salism,  and  held  that  the  period  between  the 
birth  of  Christ  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  one  of  profound  spiritual  darkness 
and  ignorance,  during  which  the  Jews  were  de- 
prived of  divine  illumination,  and  that,  there- 
fore, iheir  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  their 
complidtji  in  the  Crucifixion  would  not  be 
visited  with  the  uttermost  penalties  by  Divine 
Justice.  After  the  death  of  their  founder,  the 
Uckewallista  became  merged  in  the  Men 


UDAIPUR,  oo-di-poor'.  or  ODEYPORE, 

India,  (1)  A  northwestern  town,  capital  of  a 
native  state  of  the  same  name  in  Rajpulana,  70 
miles  west  of  Gwalior.  It  is  finely  situated 
beside  a  lake  2,000  feet  aljove  sea-level,  con- 
tains a  notable  royal  palace,  and  exports  cotton, 
indigo,  etc.  The  old  fortresses  guarding  the 
city  are  now  in  a  dilapidated  condition.     Pop. 
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47,567.  (3)  The  state  (called  also  Mewar), 
with  an  area  of  12.756  square  miles,  came  under 
ihe  protection  of  Great  Britain  in  1817,  and 
the  raja  ranks  highest  in  dignity  among  the 
Rajput  chiefs.    Pop.  1,293,776. 

UDAL,  the  name  of  a  sj^tem  of  land  ten- 
ure common  in  northern  Europe  before  the 
feudal  system.  It  is  now  preserved  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  The  tenure  was  completed  by 
undisturbed  possession  and  provable  by  wit- 
nesses before  a  court.  Though  dependent  on 
the  Crown  the  incumbent  pays  only  a  slight  tax 
known  as  skat.  The  tenure  has  been  held  by 
the  English  Court  o^  Sessions  to  be  equivalent 
lo  allodia ;  and  the  lands  under  it  have  been 
generally  converted  into  fens.  Consult  Stubbs, 
Williatn,  'Constitutional  History  of  England* 
(Vol.  I,  6ih  ed,  Oxford  1897). 

UDALL,  fi'dal,  or  UVEDALE,  Nicholas, 
English  scholar  and  dramatist:  b.  Hampshire, 
1504;  d.  London,  23  Dec.  15S6.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1524. 
He  is  said  to  have  imbibed  Lutheran  opintcms 
and  to  have  been  on  this  account  prevented  from 
getting  his  ^.A.  degree  until  1534.  He  now  be- 
came Headmaster  at  Eton,  a  post  which  he  held 
till  1541,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  hold  til!  1544  the  vicarage 
of  Braintree  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  1537,  and  he  gained  the  favor  of  Qitharine 
Parr,  queen  of  Henry  VHL  Under  her  patron- 
age he  translated  part  of  Erasmus'  'Paraphrase 
of  the  New  Testament*  He  was  also  in  high 
favor  St  the  court  of  Edward  VI  and  held  more 
than  one  benefice.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  continued  to  maintain  himself  in  favor  and 
from  1554  tilt  shortly  before  his  death  was  head- 
master of  Westminster,  Udal!  is  now  only  re- 
membered by  his  comedy  'Ralph  Roister  Dois- 
ter,>  a  somewhat  rude  work  in  rhymed  verses 
licensed  in  1566  but  probably  written  as  early  as 
1540  and  acted  by  the  boys  of  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Eton.  Several  editions  of  this  earliest  of 
English  comedies  have  since  appeared,  among 
them  one  in  Arber's  'Reprints'  (London  1869) 
and  one  in  Dodslcy's  'Old  Plays'  (1874),  Con- 
sult Ward,  A.  W.,  'English  Dramatic  Liter- 
ature'  (Vol.  I.  rev.  ed,  London  1899). 

UDINE,  Giovanni  da,  jv-Tin'ni  da  oo- 
dS'ne,  Italian  painter:  b.  Udine,  Northeast 
Italy,  .1487;  d.  1564.  He  was  originally  a  pupil 
of  (iiorgione  at  Venice  and  there  did  much 
decorative  work.  Afterward  he  was  associ- 
ated with  Raphael  in  frescoing  the  log^as  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Villa  Famesina.  His  work 
here  completed,  he  returned  to  Udine  in  1527 
and  painted  many  pictures  for  that  city  and 
neighboring  places,  executing  the  frescoes  in 
Coiloredo  Castle.  He  also  furnished  the  de- 
signs for  the  stained  glass  windows  in  the  Bibli- 
oieca  Laurenziana  at  Florence. 

UDINE,  North  Italy  capital  of  the  Udine 
province  (ancient  Utina),  83  miles  northeast 
of  Venice,  forms  a  kind  of  double  town  —  an 
outer  and  an  inner  —  both  surrounded  by  walls. 
It  contains  a  castle  (now  barracks)  on  an  emi- 
nence, a  cathedral,  archbishop's  palace,  museum, 
technical  institute,  etc.  All  these  structures  are 
of  great  interest  both  historically  and  architec- 
[ural1>[.  The  silk  industry  is  im^rtant  and 
there  is  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in  &»x 


and  hemp.  Leather,  metal  ware,  paper,  velvets 
and  silks  are  manufactured  in  Udine.  The  city 
was  the  military  base  of  the  Italians  in  the 
war  with  Austria  1915-18.  Pop.  47,617.  On 
29  Oct.  1917  the  city  was  occupied  by  the 
Austrian  armies.    See  Wab,  Eubofeak. 

UDO,  a  plant  (Aralia  eordata)  of  the 
ginseng  family,  native  of  lapan.  The  young 
shoots,  after  being  blanchett  are  used  in  mu(£ 
the  same  ways  as  asparagus,  also  in  salads. 
Udo  IS  grown  extensively  in  Japan  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  in  recent 
years. 

UEBERWEG,  u'b«r-v<^,  Friedricb,  Ger- 
man philosophical  writer :  b.  Leichlingen.  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  22  Jan.  1826;  d  Kdnigsberg,  Prus- 
sia, 9  June  1871.  He  was  educated  at  Gottingen 
and  at  Berlin  and  in  1862  became  extraordinary 
professor  at  Konigsberg.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  there  in  186/  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  until  his  death.  He 
published  'System  der  Logik  und  Geschichte 
der  logischen  Lehren>  (1857)  ;  'Ueber  die  Echt- 
hcit  und  Zeilfolge  der  Platonischen  Schriften' 
(1861) ;  'Grundnss  der  Geschichte  der  Philoso- 
phie'  (1863),  etc.  Consult  Lange,  F.  A.,  'Fried- 
rich  Ucberweg'  (1871) ;  Brasch,  'Die  Welt  und 
Lebensanschauung  Fnedrich  Ueberweg's  ncbst 
einer  biographisch-historischen  Ejnieitung' 
(Leipzig  1^). 

UFA,  oo'fii,  Russia,  (1)  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  on  the  Bielaya,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ufa,  735  miles  east  by 
north  of  Moscow.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel : 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  number  of 
handsome  and  regular  streets  and  considerable 
manufactures  and  trade.  Pop.  103,485.  (2) 
The  government  was  separated  in  1865  from 
Orenburg;  area,  47,130  square  miles.  On  thf 
east,  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  southern  Urals, 
the  country  is  mountainous,  wooded,  provided 
with  excellent  pastures  and  rich  in  minerals. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Bielaya  with  its 
tributaries  and  has  abundance  of  good  arable 
land.  To  the  west  of  the  capital  the  country 
becomes  flat  and  to  the  south  steppes  prevail 
While  very  healthful  the  climate  is  severe. 
Copper,  coal,  iron,  petroleum  and  sulphur  are 
produced  in  small  quantities,  mining  being  yet 
largelj;  undeveloped     Rye.  oats  and  wheat  a~ 


vanced.  Kymiss  is  an  important  product.  Pop. 
2,988,500.  comprising  about  1,400.000  Russians 
and  the  remainder  Bashkirs.  Meshtcheryaks 
and  Tatars. 

UGANDA  PROTECTORATE,  a  British 
East  Africa  protectorate  lying  north  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  bounded  on  the  north  b/ 
the  5th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  dividing  it 
from  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  east  by  I^tke 
Rudolf  and  the  British  East  Africa  Protecto- 
rate, on  the  south  by  Victoria  Nyan7a  and  East 
Africa  (late  Orman  colony)  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Belgian  Kongo.  Its  total  area  is  109,119 
square  miles,  including  16377  square  miles  of 
water.  For  purposes  of  administration  Uganda 
is  divided  into  five  provinces  (a)  the  Eastern 
province,  comprising  the  districts  of  Busoga, 
Buke(^,  Teso,  Lango,  Karamojo  and  liobor; 
(b)  Rudolf  orovince,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Turkwel,  Turkana  and  Dabossa ;  (3)  North- 
ern province,  comprising  the  districts  of  Bun- 
yoro,   Gulu,   Chtia   and  West  Nile;    (d)    tite 
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Western  province,  comprising  ihe  districts  of 
Toro,  Ankole  and  Kigezi ;  and  (e)  Buganda 
province,  with  islands  in  Lake  Victoria,  com- 
prising the  districts  of  Mtngo,  Masaka,  Mu- 
bendi  and  Entebbe.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Rudolf  province  and  the  districts  of  Karamojo 
and  Lobor,  the  whole  protectorate  is  at  present 
under  direct  administration ;  but  the  native 
kings  and  chiefs,  whose  rights  are  in  some  cases 
regulated  by  treaties,  are  encouraged  to  con- 
duct the  government  of  their  own  subjects. 
Tlie  province  of  Buganda  is  recognized  as  a 
native  kingdom  under  a  kabaka,  who  is  as- 
sisted in  the  government  by  three  native  min- 
isters and  the  Lukiko.  or  native  assembly.  In 
Buganda  and  in  Bunyoro,  Ankole  and  Toro 
purely  native  matters  are  dealt  with  by  the  Lu- 
kiko, but  in  certain  cases  there  is  an  appeal  to 
higher  courts.  For  Europeans  and  non-natives 
justice  is  administered  by  Enfjlish  courts. 

Topographically  Uganda  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied, having  great  plains,  forests,  swamps,  des- 
erts and  snow-capped  heights.  Rudolf  prov- 
ince is  very  hot  and  although  it  has  an  elevation 
of  over  2,000  feet  it  is  very  barren.  The  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  protectorate  lies  to  the 
north  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  ^though  the  climate 
here  is  unhealthful  and  fraught  with  malaria. 
The  part  adjoinitig  the  Belgium  Kongo  on  the 
west  has  well-forested  hills  and  fertile  plateaus 
and  the  climate  is  healthful.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar native  grass,  much  used  by  the  natives 
as  thatch,  which  often  reaches  a  height  of  12 
feet  or  over.  Lions  and  leopards,  antelopes, 
wild  cattle  and  crocodiles  are  numerous.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  in  several  districts  and 
gold  has  been  found  in  the  north.  Cotton  is 
now  grown  in  ever- increasing  quantity.  In 
March  1917  the  total  population  of  Uganda  was 
2.954,861,  comprising  2.950,504  natives.  3,548 
Asiatics  and  809  Europeans.  Among  the  natives 
apj^roximately  600,000  belong  to  the  intelligent, 
avilized  Baganda,  a  race  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  19ih  Century.  Education  is  in 
the  hands  of  missionary  societies,  French 
(Catholic)  and  English  (Anglican),  to  which 
the  government  grants  about  $6,000  yearly  for 
scholarships  for  students  and  teachers.  The 
Bantu  languages  are  spoken  by  about  1,700,000 
natives  a  few  Kongo  pygmies  live  near  the 
Semliki  River,  the  remainder  of  the  natives  are 
of  the  Masai,  Nilotic  or  Sudanese  stocks.  In 
1917  the  total  imports  amounted  in  value  to 
about  $6,500,000  and  the  exports  to  $5,380,000. 
The  principal  imports  were  textiles  and  yarns, 
$1,600,000;  foodstuffs,  $700,000;  cotton,  blankets, 
$150,000;  Mcks,  $120,000;  soap,  $122,000;  bi- 
cycles,  $84,000;    petroleum,    etc,   $75,000;    agri- 


coffee.  $560,000;   chillies,  $135,000;  ghee,  $90,- 
000;  rubber,  $29,000. 

In  1917  the  revenue  of  the  protectorate  was 
$1,577,290  and  the  expenditure  $1,446,540.  The 
headquarters  of  the  British  administration  is 
at  Entebbe ;  the  native  capital  of  Uganda  is  at 
Mengo,  Kampala.  Nile  steamers  from  Khar- 
tum ply  to  Rejaf,  which  is  about  eight  days' 
march  from  Nimule,  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  protectorate.  A  regular  steamer  service  is 
maintained  by  the  Uganda  Railway  Administra- 


traffic  on  Lake  Kioga.  There  is  also  a  steamer 
and  subsidiary  craft  plying  on  Lake  Albert  and 
the  Nile  between  Butiaba  and  Nimuie.  The 
Buso^  Railway,  62  miles  lon^,  joins  Jinja, 
'jn  Victoria,  to  Naniasagali,  a  point  on  the  Nile 
below  the  rapids.  There  are  also  a  railway 
between  Port  Bell  and  Kamfala  and  a  number 
of  motor  transports.  The  protectorate  has  1.- 
373  miles  of  telegraph  line  and  there  are  tele- 
phone exchanges  at  Entebbe,  Kampala  and 
Jinja. 

The  currency  is  based  on  the  Indian  rupee 
and  consists  of  silver  rupees  with  a  subsidiary 
coinage  of  50-  3.nd  25'Cent  pieces  and  minor 
coins  of  nickel.  British  sovereigns  also  are  in 
circtilation. 

The  territories  now  included  in  the  protec- 
torate came  under  British  influence  in  1890 
and  a  portion  of  them  was  for  a  time  adminis- 
tered by  the  British  East  African  Company. 
In  1894  a  British  protectorate  was  declared  over 
the  kingdom  of  Uganda  and  some  of  the  ad- 
joining territories  and  the  area  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  present  limits.  Speke  first  vis- 
ited the  ,  region  in  1862  and  in  1875  H.  M. 
Stanley  passed  through  it. 

BiblioEtvphy.—  'Handbook  for  East  Af- 
rica, Uganda  and  Zanzibar'  (Mombasa,  an- 
nual);  Ansorge,  W.  J.,  <Undcr  the  African 
Sun'  (London  1899) ;  Austin,  H,  H.,  'With 
Macdonald  in  Uranda'  (London  1903)  ;  Cun- 
ningham J.  F.,  'Uganda  and  its  Peoples*  (Lon- 
don 1905)  ;  Grogan,  E.  S.,  and  Sharp,  A.-  H., 
'From  the  Cape  to  Cairo'  (ib.  1900)  ;  Kmunke. 
R,.  'Quer  durch  Uganda'  (Berlin  1913)  ;  Koll- 
mann.  P.,  <The  Victoria  Nyanza:  Th?  Land. 
the  Races  and  Their  Customs'  (London  1900)  ; 
Lloyd,  A.  B.,  'Uganda  to  Khartoum'  (ib. 
1906)  ;  MacDonald,  J.  R.  L.,  'Soldiering  and 
Surveying  in  British  East  Africa'  (ib.  1897); 
Mullins.  J.  W.,  'The  Wonderful  Story  of 
Uganda'  (ib.  1904) ;  Portal,  G.,  'Mission  to 
Uganda'  (ib.  1894)  ;  Purvis,  J.  B.,  'British  East 
Africa  and    Uganda'    (ib.    1909) ;   Rolin,    <Le 
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UGOLINO,  oo-go-le'no  (DELLA  GHE- 
RARDESCA),  della  ga-rar-des'ka.  Cot^NT  of 
DoNOSATico,  Italian  leader:  b.  Pisa,  about  1220; 
d.  there,  March  1289,  He  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Ghibellines  of  Pisa,  but,  with  the  jiurpose 
of  obtaining  supreiilc  power  in  the  Pisati  re- 
public, entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Giovanni 
Visconti,  head  of  the  Guelfs.  Banished  by  his 
own  party,  be  was  later  allowed  to  return. 
When  subsequently  Pisa  was  threatened  by  the 
Genoese  under  Oberto  Doria,  Ugolino  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  defense.  In  the  battle 
of  MeloHa,  6  Aug.  1284,  he  fled,  thus  deciding 
the  contest  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
Genoese.  Treachery  on  mis  occasion  has  been 
generally  imputed  to  him,  but  it  has  also  been 
asserted  that  there  is  no  adequate  evidence 
for  this  view.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  Plsans  now  granted  Ugolino  his  opportunity 
and  by  naming  him  capttano  and  podesta,  at 
first  for  one  year  and  later  for  1()  years,  made 
htm  practically  dictator  of  the  state.    Lucca  and 
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Florence  joined  Genoa  for  the  Spoliation  of 
Pisa,  but  Ugolino,  not  without  extensive  ces- 
sions of  terniory,  drew  them  from  the  alUanee. 
More  fully  to  obtain  (he  confidence  of  the 
Gueifs,  he  made  Nino  Visconti  assodate-podestS. 
Tbn  latter,  however,  plotted  with  the  Arch- 
bishop Rug^ero  Ubaldini  for  Ugolino's  over- 
throw. In  July  1288  he  was  besieged  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Popolo  and  compelled  to  surrender. 
His  death  by  starvation  in  prison  was  related 
by  Dante,  who,  in  a  passaKe  to  which  Ugoliuo 
owes  most  of  his  fame,  places  him  above  the 
Archbishop  Rue^ero  on  the  inward  margin 
of  the  second  wvision  of  the  lowest  (ninth) 
drcle  of  the  Inferno.  The  narrative  was  para- 
phrased ty  Chaucer  (^Monk's  Tale')  and  trans- 
lated by  Medwin  with  the  assistance  of  Shelley 
(consult  appendix  to  Dowden's  edition  of  Shel- 
ley). Consult  Del  Noce,  <UgoUno  della  Ghcrar- 
dc3ca>  (1890). 

UGRIAN,  a  term  used  in  ethnolt^  and 
comparative  philology  with  somewhat  different 


.  _  .  _  _  _  _  .  n  the  east  to  the 
Baltic  and  the  Danube  in  the  west  and  south, 
and  is  thus  an  alternative  name  for  Ugrc- 
Finnish  or  Finno-Hungarian.  In  the  science  of 
lan^age  Uffrian,  Ugro-Finnish  or  Finno-Hun- 
gartan  describes  one  of  the  great  main  branches 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  (otherwise  Turanian)  group 
of  languages.  The  Ugrian  languages  have  no 
grammatical  gender  and  cases  of  nouns  denot- 
uigr  locahh'  are  richly  developed.  Possessive 
suBixes  take  the  place  of  our  possessive  pro- 
nouns. The  verb  has  in  general  but  two  (cnses, 
one  for  completed  and  the  other  for  uncom- 
pleted action.  Some  of  the  Ugrian  languages, 
such  as  Hungarian,  have  an  objective  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verb,  in  which  the  personal  object 
is  expressed  by  a  sufhx.  Most  of  these  lan- 
guages have  a  speiial  negative  conjugation,  in 
which  the  negation  is  coniugated  while  the  verb 
remains  unaltered.  See  Ftnns  ;  Hungary. 
UHDB,  Frits  von,  German  historical  and 

fenre  painter:  b.  Wolkenburg,  Saxony,  22  May 
B48;  d.  1911.  For  a  while  a  student  in  the 
Dresden  Academy,  he  left  the  institution  to 
enter  the  Saxon  armj;,  in  which  he  fought  dur- 
ing the  Franco- Prussian  War  and  became  cap- 
tarn  of  cavalry.  He  resumed  art  at  Munich 
(1877),  but  soon  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Munk&csy.  After  a  period  of  genre- 
work  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  he  turned  to  sacred 
subjects,  abandoning  modem  artistic  tradirions 
in  that  held  and  presenting  his  themes  in  a 
contemporary  guise,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  mediaeval  painters.  This,  together  with 
a  certain  dullness  of  composition,  long  ore- 
vented  the  recognition  in  many  ways  due  him. 
His  pictures,  however,  found  their  vray  into 
many  German  galleries ;  he  obtained  several 
distinctions,  including  a  Munich  professorship; 
and  his  ideas  influenced  considerably  the  trend 
of  German  art.  Among  his  works  are  'Come 
Lord  Jesus,  Be  Our  Guest'  (1885;  National 
Gallery,  Berlin);  'The  Last  Supper'  (1886); 
'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  (1887);  'The 
Organ-Grinder's  Arrival'  (1883);  'Drum-Prac- 
tice' (18831  ;  a  'Last  Supper*  (1897)  for  the 
Stuttgart  Museum;  'Richard  IIP  ;  'The  Ascen- 
»ion>  (1898);  <Woman,  Why  Weepest  Thou?' 
(1900),  for  the  Vienna  Museum  i  and  '(joiug 


Home'  (1908).    Consult  the  monogra^  by  Von 

Ostini    ( 1902)  ;    Rosentrogen   in   Klasiiker   der 
KuHsf    (Stuttgart    1908). 

UHL,  ool,  Edwin  Fuller,  American  diplc 
mat:  b.  Rush,  N.  Y.,  14  Aug,  1841;  d.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  17  May  1901.  He  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Michigan  in  1844.  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1862  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  He  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  Washtenaw  County  in  1871- 
72  and  in  1876  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  where 
he  engaged  in  law  practice  until  his  election 
as  mayor  of  that  aty  in  1890.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1891  and  in  1893  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  While  de  facto 
Secretary  of  State  during  the'iHness  of  Secretary 
Gresham  he  was  entrusted  with  the  arbitration 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  He  was  Ambassador  to 
Germany  in  1896-97  and  then  resumed  his  law 

UHLAND,  oo'lant,  Johana  Ludwig,  Ger- 
man lyric  poet,  b,  Tiibingen,  26  April  I7b7;  d. 
there,  13  Nov-  1862.  He  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Tiibingen  and  was  for  a  time  an  advocate  at 
Stuttgart,  subsequent^  giving  his  attendon  to 
lingiusiic  pursuits.  His  earliest  poetry  dates 
from  1800  and  the  first  collection  of  his  poems 
appeared  in  1815.  In  this  year  also  he  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  patriotic  song-writer  in 
coimection  with  the  political  changes  of  the  day, 
particularly  those  affecting  his  native  stale  of 
Wiirttemberg.     'Vaterlandische    Gedichte'    ap- 

S earing  in  1816.  In  1818  his  tragedy,  'Ernst, 
ierzog  von  Schwaben,'  appeared,  and  in  1819 
another  drama,  'Ludmg  der  Baier,'  His  fame, 
however,  rests  on  his  songs  and  ballads,  several 
of  which  are  among  the  most  renowned  in  Ger- 
man hterature,  and  are  well  known  in  Eng- 
lish through  translations  by  Longfellow.  In 
1819  he  was  elected  by  his  native  town  of  Tiibin- 
gen, and  later  b^  Stuttgart,  to  the  assembly  of 
the  states  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  in  1830  was  ap- 

e>inted  extraordinary  professor  of  German 
ngu^es  and  literature  at  Tiibingen,  but  re- 
signed this  appointment  in  1S33  to  take  his 
8 lace  as  a  representative  in  the  assembly.  In 
S48  the  electoral  circle  of  Tiibingen  elected 
him  their  representative  in  the  German  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Among  his  antiquarian  works 
are  'Ueber  das  altfranzosische  Epos'  (1812); 
'Ueber  Walther  von  der  Vo^elweide'  (1822); 
'Ueber  den  Mythus  der  Nordischen  Sagenlehre 
vom  Thor'  (1836)  ;  'Alte  hoch-nnd  nieder- 
deutsche  Volksheder'  (1844-45;  3d  ed.,  1892). 
Consult  the  edition  of  his  scientific  works  ed- 
ited by  Holland,  Keller  and  Pfeiffer  as  'Scrip- 
ten  zur  Geschichte  der  Dichtimg  and  Ss^e' 
(1865-721  and  the  several  editions  of  his  poeti- 
cal works  entitled  '(^dichte  und,  Dramen.' 
An  edition  of  his  poems,  together  with  his  life, 
was  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1863.  Consult 
Bemhcrdt,  'Uh  lands  politische  Belatigung' 
(1910)  ;  Harlraann,  A„  'Ludwig  Uhland' 
(Stuttgart  1913) ;  Jahn,  'Ludwig  Uhland> 
(1863);  Nolter,  'Ludwig  Uhland'  (1863); 
'Ludwig  Uh  lands  Leben,  von  seiner  Wit  we 
(1874);  Fischer,  'Ludwig  Uhland'  (1887): 
Diederich,  'Uhland  als  Dichter  und  Patriot* 
(Gotha  1886) ;  Paulus,  'Ludwig  Uhland  und 
seine  Heimat'   (1887). 

UHLANS,  ooflans  or  u'lans,  a  variety  of 
light  cavalry  introduced  into  central  Europe  by 
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th«  Tatars.  They  were  armed  with  sabre, 
lance  and  later  with  pistols.  Just  under  the 
point  of  their  lances  hung  gaily  colored  cloth, 
meant  to  frighten  the  enemy  s  horses;  the  lance 
itself  was  carried  in  the  left  hand  and  attached 
1^  a  strap  under  the  left  shoulder.  The  Uhlans 
were  adopted  from  the  Tatars  by  the  Poles, 
Austrians,  Russians  and  Prussians.  The  last- 
named  natioD  used  them  with  great  effect  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War,  in  which  they  won  bril- 
liant victories  by  their  bravery  and  marvelous 
activity.  In  the  War  of  1914-18  the  Uhlans  of 
the  Prussian  service  covered  themselves  with 
iKDominy  by  their  wanton  acts  of  cruelty,  pluo- 
aer  and  rapine  in  the  march  through  Belgiimi 
and  northern  France. 

UHRICH,  ii-rek  ( Ger.  oo'riH ) ,  Jean 
Jacques  Alexis,  French  soldier:  b.  Pfalzburg, 
Lorraine,  15  Feb.  1802;  d.  Passy,  France,  9  Oct. 
1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  military  academy 
of  Saint  Cyr,  France,  and  in  1823  served  in  the 
campaign  in  Spain.  He  subsequently  served  in 
Africa,  was  apijointed  brigadier-general  in  1S62 
and  in  the  Crimean  War  became  general  of 
division.  In  1862  he  became  grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Franco- Prussian  War  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Slrassbur^.  Notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  the  post  it  was  inadequately  gar- 
risoned and  fortified,  but  when  the  Germans 
demanded  its  surrender  in  August  1870  Uhrich 
refused.  In  the  bombardment  which  followed 
the  Germans  hurled  200,000  balls  and  shells  into 
the  city,  yet  its  commander  stoutly  resisted  the 
siege  until  27  Sept.  1870,  when,  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  holding  the  city,  he  surrendered. 
His  defense  won  high  praise  from  tiie  German 
officers  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
awarded  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  wrote  'Documents  reUtifs  au 
siige  de  StraBbourg>   (1872). 


supported  by  laree  cores 
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and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  a*nd  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, about  100  miles  south  of  Cleveland  and 
the  same  distance  northeast  of  Columbus.  It 
was  founded  in  1833  and  was  called  at  fir^t 
Waierford ;  the  name  was  changed  to  Uhrichs- 
ville  in  1839.  It  is  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  region,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  deposits 
of  clay.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  connected  with  clay  products  as  brick, 
drain-tile  and  sewer-pipe.  There  are  extensive 
shipments  of  clay  products,  wool  and  farm  and 
dairy  products.  The  city  has  several  churches, 
a  high  school,  public  graded  school  and  a 
school  library.  Coal-mining  is  extensively 
carried  on.     Pop.  4,750. 


UlNTAHITE,  ii-in't^-hlt.  a  very  pure 
highly  lustrous  variety  of  asphaltum  from 
Uintah   Mountains,   Utah.     See  Gilsonite, 


UINTATHERIUM,  fl-in-t^-the'ri-um.  one 
of  the  huge  horned  ungulates  of  the  group 
Amblypoda,  fossil  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  the 
Uintah  Mountains  of  northeastern  Utah,  whence 
the  name  "Uinta-bcast"  is  derived.  They  were 
massive,  five-toed,  rhinoceros- like  animals,  with 
heavy  heads,  an  ample  dentition,  with  very  large 
canines,  like  diort  tusks,  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  four  or  more  pairs  of  horns  upon  ue  skull. 


Closely  allied  wert 


UlST,  wist.  North  and  South,  Scot- 
land, two  islands  in  the  Hebrides,  south  of 
Harris,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
island  of  Benbecula.  North  Uist  is  about  18 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  varying;  from  4  to 
10  miles.  South  Uist  is  about  21  miles  and  has 
a  width  of  about  8  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle- raising,  fishing  and  agriculture  are  the 
chief  occupations.  Pop.  (North  Uist)  3,753; 
(South  Uist)    S.109. 

UITLANDBRS.  oit'lan-d;rz,  or  OUT- 
LANDBRS,  the  name  given  by  the  Boers,  prior 
to  the  South  African  War  of  1899-1902,  to  the 
fardgn  residents  of  the  Transvaal,  the  majority 
Lif  whom  were  British  subjects  attracted  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1886.  The  refusal  of  the 
Transvaal  government  to  give  them  the  fran- 
chise resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  South 
African  Republic.  See  South  Afwcam  Wai; 
Transvaal  Colony. 

UJI-YAMADA,  oo-je-ya-mii-da,  the  sacred 
city  of  Japan,  where  are  the  great  Shinto 
shrines,  which  for  over  a  thousand  years  have 
been  the  centre  of  national  and  ancestral  wor- 
ship. To  this  place  of  peeriess  sanctity,  the 
emperor,  after  every  important  event,  sends  a 
message  to  make  announcement  to  his  ancestress, 
the  Sun  goddess.  Uji  and  Yamada,  formerly 
separate,  form  now  one  municipality,  with  rail- 
way, electric  cars  and  lights  and  modem  edi- 
fices. It  produces  lacquer- ware,  chopsticks, 
flutes,  paper  pouches  for  tobacco,  umbrellas, 
etc.  The  shrines,  parks  and  places  of  interest 
attract  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually. 
Pop.  40,357. 

UJIJI,  oo-je'ic.  or  KAVBLB,  East  Africa, 
a  town  in  the  Ujiji  district,  situated  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Tan~ 

lyika.  It  is  the  principal  trading  post  on  the 
lake,  and  a  station  for  steamers.  It  is  reached 
from  Da r-cs- Salaam  on  the  coast,  743  miles 
away,  by  a  railway.  It  was  here  that  Stanley 
found  Livingstone  in  1871.     Pop,  8,000. 

UJJAIN.  oo-)in',  India,  a  town  in  Gwalior^ 
on  the  Sipra,  350  miles  northwest  of  Bombay. 
It  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  round 
towers.  It  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Malwa  and 
contains  Scindia's  palace,  a  poor  edifice.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  opium,  cotton  and  grain. 
Pop.  39,890. 

UJVIDKK,  ooy've-dak.  tfongary.  Se£ 
Neusatz. 

UKASS,  ii-kas',  under  the  empire,  a  Rus- 
sian term  applied  to  edicts  whether  legislative 
or  imperial.  The  term  was  not  extended  to  the 
orders  of  the  ministers.  Ukases  had  the  force 
of  laws  until  annulled  by  subsequent  edicts  and 
many  such  orders  were  issued  in  the  course  o£ 
one  reign.    In  1827  Emperor  Nicholas  bad  the 

Seat  mass  of  accumulated  ukases  collected,  col- 
ed  and  codified.  This  code,  called  the  svo<l, 
published  in  48  volumes,  with  the  modifications 
of  subsequent  ukases  codified  annually,  formed 
the  body  of  the  Russian  law  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Soviet  government  in  November 
1917.  Imperial  orders  for  a  day  such  as  military 
orders  during  a  campaign  were  called  prikases. 
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URIAH  — UKRAINE 


UKIAH.  u-kf4,  Cal.,  citr,  counh;-seat  of 
Mendocino  County,  on  the  Russian  River  and 
on  the  San  Francisco  and  Ngrth  Pacific  Rail- 
road, about  120  miles  northwest  of  San  Fran- 
dsco.  It  was  founded  in  1857.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural and  stock'raisinK  region.  The  industries 
are  connected  chiefly  with  the  cultivation  and 
shipment  of  farm  products,  hops  and  fruit. 
Considerable  lumber  and  livestock  are  shi^ed 
to  olher  ^narkets.  The  educational  institutions 
are  a  high  school  opened  in  1893,  public  and 
parochial  schools.    Fop.  2,136. 

UKRAINE,  or  UKRAINIA  (■border- 
land" or  "inarcfa-land''),  a  great  undetermined 
region  in  eastern  Europe,  embracing  most  of 
the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  Eafit 
Galicia,  Northwest  Bukovina  and  Northeast 
Hungary.  The  territory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
eeographic  unit  standing  on  an  equal  1>asis  with 
the  regions  known  as  Great  Russia,  North 
Russia,  the  Ural,  While  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
provinces.  During  the  early  days  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  a  Ukramian  Congress  was  opened  at 
Kiev  in  April  1917,  when  the  policy  was  adopted 
of  national  territorial  autonomy  within  the 
future  Russian  Federal  Republic.  The  boundaries 
of  the  new  state  were  to  be  the  Pripet  on  the 
north,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sek  oi  Azov  on 
the  south,  the  Kuban  River  on  the  cast  and  the 
provinces  of  Lublin  and  Grodno  on  the  west 
A  Rada  (central  council)  was  foimed,  which 
issued  a  manifesto  of  autonomy  in  June  1917. 
The  advent  of  Bolshevism  altered  the  situatioa 
On  20  Nov.  1917  the  Rada  proclaimed  the 
Ukranian  People's  Republic,  transferred  the 
land  to  the  peasants,  defined  the  limits  of  the 
new  state  and  defied  the  Bolsheviki.  The  new 
republic  allied  itself  with  Rumania,  Bessarabia, 
the  Donetz  Cossacks  and  the  anti-Bolshevik 
General  Kalcdin,  In  December  Trotiky  sent 
an  ultimatum  threatening  war  unless  the  Rada 
ceased  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Bolshevik 
troops.  There  was  considerable  fighting  -be- 
tween the  two  forces,  and  on  8  Feb.  1918  the 
Bolshcviki  claimed  to  be  in  military  and  politi- 
cal possession  of  Ukraine  and  that  the  Rada 
had  ceased  to  exist.  But  that  legislative  body 
had  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace 
Conference  and  had  announced  (U  Jan.  1918) 
that  the  Ukraine  had  resumed  its  international 
existence  as  an  independent  state.  The  dele- 
gation was  ultimately  recogTiized  by  Trotil^, 
but  when  it  began  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany  and  Austria,  he  protested 
and  introduced  some  Soviet  delegates  from 
the  Ukraine.  The  Austro-Gennans,  however, 
recognized  the  Rada  delegates  as  representing 
an  independent  state,  and  at  2  A.M.  on  9  Feb. 
1918  the  Central  Powers  signed  peace  with  the 
Ukrainian   republic. 

Area  and  Population.^  It  is  not  possible 
as  yet  to  define  with  any  degree  of  exactitude 
the  limits,  are^  and  population  of  the  Ukraine. 
Authorities  differ  on  the  subject,  and  at  the 
present  time  (August  1919)  the  republic 
is  conducting  a  double  war  against  the  Poles 
and  the  BoTsheviki,  the  issue  of  which  may 
result  in  territorial  changes.  The  state  roughly 
corresponds  with  the  three  divisions  of  south- 
ern Russia  known  as  the  Southwestern  Ter- 
ritory, Little  Russia  and  New  Russia,  exclud- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  treaties  of  Paris  (June  1919), 


which  annulled  the  Brest-Iitovsk  and  all  other 
Russian  treaties  concluded  by  Germany  since 
November  1917,  the  provisional  botmdaries  of 
the  Ukrainian  republic  were — on  the  north, 
the  republic  of  White  Russia;  northeast,  the 
Soviet  or  Bolshevik  republic  of  Russia  proper; 
east,  the  Don  republic:  south,  the  Sea  of  AIov, 
the  Tauride  (Crimean)  republic  and  the  Black 
Sea;  southwest,  the  reconstituted  kingdom  of 
Rumania ;  west,  the  republics  of  Poland, 
Cz echoes lovalria  and  Hungary.  It  is  divided 
into  the  governments  of  Chernigov.  Ekaterino- 
slav    (or  Yekaterinoslav),  Kharkov,  Kherso 
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of  nearly  200,000  square  miles.  With  the 
added  territory  taken  from  Galida,  Bukovina 
and  Hungary,  the  total  area  of  Ukraine 
reaches  to  about  328,200  square  miles,  of  whidi 
the  population  is  estimated  at  33,000,000.  Too 
much  faith,  however,  should  not  4>e  attached 
to  these  vital  statistics,  as  "official"  figures  are 
either  out  of  date  or  unreliable,  being  generally 
cotnpiled  in  favor  of  the  ruling  race,  while  the 
estimates  of  private  authorities  differ  consider- 
ably. In  the  first  complete  Russian  census 
(1897)  the  total  number  of  Ukrainians  in  the 
then  Russian  Empire  was  given  as  22,400.000; 
an  estimate  in  1910  showed  28,900,000,  In  the 
former  Austro- Hungarian  Empire  about  4,- 
000,000  Ukrainians  (nominally  Ruthenians) 
dwelt  in  Galicia,  Hungary  and  the  Bukovina  in 
1910.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  500,000 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States;  300,000  in 
Canada  and  over  50,000  in  South  America. 
Numerically,  this  race  ranks  sixth  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  the  five  above  them  being 
the  Ciermans,  Russians.  French,  Enghsh  and 
Italians.    See  Ruthenk. 

Topography,  Etc^-  Ukraine  covers  a  varied 
surface  configuration,  but  on  a  large  scale,  not 
as  in  western  or  central  Europe  confined  in  a 
small  area,  for  one  may  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
in  any  direction  without  encountering  any 
change  of  scenery.  There  are  landscapes  of 
high  and  central  chains  of  mountains,  pictur- 
esque hill  districts  and  richly  cut  plateaus, 
marshy  plains  and  steppes  strewn  with  barrow*. 
The  closed  group  of  plateaus  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Polish  part 
of  the  Vistub  region  to  the  Sea  of  Azov  form 
the  morphological  nucleus  of  the  Ukraine.  To 
this  group  the  names  of  Poniian  Plateau  and 
Avratinian  Ric^e  are  commonly  but  erroneously 
applied.  This  Ukrainian  Plateau  group  (a 
more  apposite  title)  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  The  Rostokh,  between  the  San 
and  Bug  rivers ;  Volin  or  Volhynian,  between  the 
San  and  the  Teterev;  Podolia,  between  the 
Dniester  and  the  Boh;  the  Pocutian,  or  Bessara- 
bian  Plateau,  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Pruth;  the  Dnieper  Plateau,  between  the  Boh 
and  the  Dnieper.  The  plateau  character  con- 
tinues at  the  rapids  section  of  the  last-named 
river  on  the  left  bank  where,-at  some  distance, 
the  last  member  of  the  nlateau  group  lies  — 
the  Donetz  Plateau.  The  plateau  group  is 
bordered  on  the  north  and  sou^  by  two  plain 
districts,  the  former  consisting  of  adjoining 
lowlands  —  Pidlassye,  Polissye  and  the  Dnieper 
plain  (with  their  extensions  along  the  Donetz), 
and  the  latter  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  Pontian 
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steppe-plain,  whidi  merg^a  into  the  Caspian 
desert-steppe  ai  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The 
Ukraine  also  takes  in  part  of  three  European 
mountain  systems — parts  of  the  Carpathians, 
die  little  Yaila  chain  of  Crimea  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  Caucasus.  Alto^ther,  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  terntory  is  taken  up 
by  plains  and  plateaus;  its  western  boundary 
extends  beyond  the  defile  of  Poprad,  The  ran^ 
of  the  Tatra  is  visible  from  the  tnountain 
country  where  the  last  Ukrainian  villages  lie. 
The  territory  reaches  the  Prislop  Pass  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  -Carpathians,  at  that  point 
where  they  are  highest  and  most  developed, 
though  less  than  one-third  of  that  mountain 
curve  lies  within  Ukrainian  national  territory. 
It  is  onljf  within  the  last  25  years  that  Ukrain- 
ian civilization  spread  to  the  Yaila  Mountains 
of  Crimea,  three  parallel  ranges  barely  100 
miles  long  and  separated  by  longitudinal  val- 
leys, along  the  southeast  shores  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  southern  main  range  declines  to- 
ward the  sea  in  steep  precipices,  flat  and  rocky 
on  top  and  intersected  by  deep  gorges.  The 
Caucasus  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Ukraine  and  lies  like  a  huge  wait  of  rock  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia. 

Of  the  plateaus,  the  Podolian  is  the  highest 
and  most  massive,  though  not  lacking  in  tine 
scenery.  lis  surface  is  covered  with  a  thick 
crust  of  loess,  of  which  the  uppermost  layer 
has  been  transformed  into  the  famous  black 
earth  (Chomotem)  noted  for  its  fertility. 
Centuries  of  exploitation  has  diminished  the 
lorests  with  the  result  that  many  springs  and 
brooks  have  dried  up  and  rivers  have  been 
almost  obliterated,  causing  serious  droughts 
in  the  hot,  dry  summers.  The  Pocutian-Bes- 
sarabian  Plateau  reaches  the  valleys  of  the 
Bistritza  and  Vorona  in  the  sub -Carpathian 
region  and  passes  over  into  the  Pontian  steppe- 
plain  in  the  southeast.  The  western  part 
(Pokutye)  has  a  flat,  undulating  surface  and  a 
number  of  funnel-shaped  depressions  called 
Vertep  (caves),  famous  for  their  beautiful 
stalactites  of  white  alabaster.  The  south- 
eastern or  Bessarabian  part  is  divided  into  nar- 
row marshes  by  the  flat  valleys  of  the  Pruih 
and  Rent  rivers.  The  Rosiokh  Plateau,  also 
known  as  the  Lemberg-Lublin  lUdge,  is  a  pro- 
fusely cut,  hilly,  narrow  plateau  which  merges 
on  the  south  with  the  Podolian  near  Lemberg, 
where  it  becomes  an  erosive  hill  country.  To- 
ward the  east  it  resolves  itself  into  parallel  hill 
ridges  which  gradually  become  lower  and  em- 


fertile  owing 
The  Volhynian  Plateau  is  divided  into  several 
sections  of  different  size  by  the  swampy  low- 
land of  the  PoHssye.  The  surface  soil  is  black 
soil  only  in  the  south,  while  many  regions  of 
loamy  ground  are  rich  in  vegetable  soil  of 
considerable  fertility.  The  hills  have  steep  de- 
clines and  fiattcned  rocky  peaks.  The  valleys 
of  the  rivers,  broad,  flat,  with  gentle  slopes 
and  marshy  bottoms,  differentiate  the  landscape 
from  that  of  the  Podolian,  presenting  a  view  of 
flat,  wooded  hills,  slowly-flowing  streams, 
marshes,  marshy  meadows  and  sandy  ground. 
The  Dnieper  Plateau  is  parted  into  several  sec- 
tions by  broad  river  valleys  and  broad  depres- 
sions which  traverse  it.  Its  configuration  is 
vaned,  rising  south  of  Berdichiev  to  1,000  feet. 


sinking  constantly  lower  to  the  east  and  south- 
east by  irregular  stages.  To  the  furthest  west 
is  a  level  plateau,  where  the  tributaries  of  the 
Teterev,  Irpen  and  Ross  flow  slowly  in  flat 
valleys  through  whole  rows  of  ponds,  entering 
the  plain  between  steep  granite  banks.  The 
declivity  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  is 
torn  by  gorges,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  chain  of  mountains.  The  aspect  of  Kiev  and 
the  Shevchenko  barrow  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  the  whole  country.  Dropping  con- 
stantly lower  toward  the  southeast,  the  land 
rises  again  in  the  region  of  the  source  of  the 
Samara  and  along  the  Donetz.  Mere  begins 
the  Donetz  Plateau,  the  easternmost  member  of 
the  group,  stretching  in  a  long  flat  ridge  from 
N.W.W.  to  S.E,E,  and  extending  a  flat  side- 
ridge  to  either  side.  The  surface  is  level, 
declining  flatly  toward  all  sides  and  sprinkled 
with  countless  tumuli.  The  coalfields  of  the 
Donetz  are  the  richest  in  what  was  once  the 
Russian  Empire.  Here  also  are  qtticksilver 
mines  and  great  deposits  of  rock- sal  I.  A 
number  of  factories  have  sprimg  up  in  recent 
years.  Zinc,  lead,  copper  and  gold  are  ex- 
tracted. 

The  principal  river  system  of  the  Ukraine 
concentrates  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  receives 
streams  from  north,  northwest  and  east  The 
western  boundaries  of  the  country  lie  on  the 
Baltic  slope,  while  in  recent  times  its  coloniza- 
tion has  reached  (>arls  of  the  Caspian  slope  on 
the  Kuma  and  Terek  rivers.  The  main  river 
is  the  majestic  Dnieper  (1,300  miles),  affection- 
ately termed  "Father  Dnieper'  and  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Ukraine,  of  its  life  and  its 
past.  During  the  spring  floods  all  the  isl3n(k, 
sand  banks,  swamps,  meadows  and  river 
branches  disappear  beneath  an  interminable  ex- 
panse of  yellowish  water,  rolling  slowly  toward 
the  south,  leaving  behind,  as  it  recedes,  a  layer 
of  fertile  river  mud.  The  Don  River,  of  which 
less  than  a  quarter  hes  within  the  Ukraine,  was 
formerly  an  eastern  border  stream  until  ihc 
borders  were  extended  into  the  Kuban  region 
and  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  steppe  rivers 
tending  toward  the  Sea  of  Azov  only  the  Yeia 
reaches  its  goal ;  the  rest  end  their  courses  in 
lagoons.  The  Kuban  (500  miles)  receives  many 
mountain  streams  from  the  northern  Caucasus 
and  carries  its  waters  partly  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  partly  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  embracing  the 
peninsula  of  Taman,  Barely  half  of  its  course 
is  navigable.  The  river  Dniester  (850  miles) 
[tossesscs  the  greatest  variety  of  distinct  sec- 
tions of  river  of  all  the  Ukrainian  streams, 
Risini;  in  Galicia  on  the  northeastern  slope  of 
the  Carpathians,  it  receives  numerous  tributa- 
ries from  that  range  and  from  Podolia  —  the 
Zlota  Lip  a,  Stripa,  Sereth,  Zbruch,  Smotrich, 
Uzhitsa,  Murakhva,  Yakhorlik,  etc.  Thourfi 
navigable  for  about  50O  miles  of  its  course,  me 
river  has  not  become  an  important  waterway. 
There  are  numerous  smaller  rivers,  canals  and 
streams,  such  as  the  Boh,  Pripet,  etc.,  besides 
lakes  and  lagoons,  which  form  terminals  for 
the  weaker  streams. 

The  Ukrainian  climate  is  of  a  continental 
character,  assuming  an  entirely  independent 
character.  The  central  European  chmatic  zone 
ends  at  the  western  borders  of  the  Ukraine, 
while  the  more  rigorous  eastern  European  con- 
tinental climate,  which  obtains  over  all  of  White 
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Russia  and  Great  Russia,  covers  only  a  smaU 
area  m  the  northern  Ukrainian  territory.  Win- 
ter is  severe  in  the  entire  country,  but  far 
less  variable  than  in  central  Europe  or  Russia. 
It  is  followed  by  a  very  short  spring  of  about 
three  weeks  except  in  the  northwest,  where  it 
is  a  little  longer.  The  summer  heat  is  Consid- 
erable; May  is  as  warm  as  July  in  England. 
Autumn  is  regularly  very  beautiful  and  com- 
paratively warm,  though  as  early  as  October 
warm,  sunny  days  are  loilowed  by  night  frosts. 
In  the  Crimea,  the  sub- Caucasian  country, 
southerly  location  and  the  proximity  of  the  sea 
are  apparent ;  winters  are  short  and  compara~ 
tively  mild)  the  summer  of  five  months  with 
hi^  temperature  is  followed  hy_  a  long  autumn. 
Mediterranean  climatic  conditions  are  found 
south  of  the  Yaila  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
Here,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Black 
Sea  the  winter  lasts  less  than  a  month;  after 
a  long  spring  follows  a  six  months'  stunmer, 
passing  imperceptibly  into  a  mild  autumn.  The 
dreariest  climate  is  that  of  the  Besktds  and  the 
Ckirgani  in  the  Ukrainian  Carpathians,  where  a. 
live  months'  winter  and  long  periods  of  rainy 
weather  in  the  spring  and  autumn  encroach 
upon  a  short  summer.  PrevaiUng  west  winds 
bring  Atlantic  air  into  northern  Ukraine ;  east 
winds  in  the  south  bear  the  influences  of  the 
Asiatic  steppe  climate,  and  sometimes  increase 
to  terrific  snowstorms,  causing  great  destruction 
to  human  and  cattle  life.  Yet  in  November 
and  December  moist,  warm  south  winds  fre- 
quently come  up  from  the  Pontus,  but  the  freez- 
lag  east  winds  referred  to  predominate  and  are 
responsible  for  the  severe  winters  in  that  re- 
gion. East  and  south  winds  in  the  spring  fre- 
quently bring  heavy  sandstorms  which  in- 
jure me  crops.  In  the  summer,  however,  west, 
southwest  and  northwest  winds  prevail,  carrying 
moist  Atlantic  air  and  rain  into  the  entire  coun- 
try. Rainfall  is  less  than  in  central  or  western 
Europe,  being  greatest  in  the  motmtain  districts. 
The  heaviest  falls  occur  in  June. 

Consult  the  invaluable  works  of  Prof. 
Stephen  Rudnitsky,  the  eminent  geographer  of 
the  University  of  Lemberg,  Prof.  M.  Hrushe 


cessible. 

Flora  and  Fauna.— The  plant  and  animal 
geography  of  Ukrainia  is  more  varied  than  that 
of  Russia,  for  within  its  borders  the  three  main 
divisions  of  European  plant  geography  meet  — 
the  Mediterranean  division,  the  sicppe  region 
and  the  forest  region,  and  three  mountain  re- 
gions. Forests  cover  barely  one-fifth  of  the 
country — ■only  the  northern  and  northwestern 
borderlands,  where  many  swamp  forests  are  to 
be  found.  In  the  forest  region  are  also  luxu- 
rious meadows  with  thick  grass  and  tree  clus- 
ters, stretching  through  wide,  flat  river  valleys. 
In  the  swamps  regular  moors,  made  u^  of  peat 
mosses,  alternate  with  meadow  moors  in  which 
swamp  Brass  and  herb  vegetation  predominate. 
Practically  all  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine  is  occu- 
pied by  the  steppe  region,  down  to  the  foothills 
of  the  Yaila  and  the  Caucasus.  The  'fertile 
black  earth  region  extends  longitudinally 
through  the  country,  over  three-fourths  of  its 
area.  On  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  in  southern 
««■.  J7—  17 


Crimea  the  brown  dry  st^pe  soil,  with  islands 

of  saline  soil  and  a  peculiar  vegetation,  inclined 
to  absort  salt,  prevails.  These  also  occur  else- 
where along  the  rivers  and  the  seashore. 
Grasses  and  herbs  predominate  on  the  meadow 
steppes,  the  former  of  the  stipfia  species  and  the 
other  of  a  hly-Iike  growth.  Grass  is  luxuriant 
and  abundant  in  the  northern  part  of  the  steppe 
region,  while  high  weeds  and  thistles  form 
dense  thickets.  In  spring  the  steppe  presents  the 
abearance  of  a  gorgeous  flower  carpet,  but  the 
colors  soon  fade  into  brown  and  yellow  under 
heat  and  droi^hL  This  type  of  vegetation  is 
thinner  in  tJie  south.  Terraces  of  trees  are 
found  albng  river  valleys,  and  forests  of  oak, 
maple,  poplar,  white  beecii,  wild  apple  and  pear 
trees  are  studded  over  the  steppes.  The  ancient 
Ukrainians  of  the  Kiev  state  rooted  out  great 
areas  of  forest  and  reclaimed  the  land  for  civil- 
ization. Greater  variety  of  vegetation  is  found 
in  the  Carpathians,  though  in  regard  to  flora 
the  country  possesses  but  few  endemic  species. 
The  fauna  differs  slightly  from  thai  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Many  species  which  were  danger- 
ous as  beasts  of  prey  or  useful  for  food  or 
skins  have  either  been  entirely  exterminated  by 
man  or  greatly  limited,  in  their  multiplication. 
In  the  I61I)  century  the  Ukraine  was  so  rich  in 
bison,  wild  horses  and  deer  that  these  were 
htmted  merel]r  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  and 
only  the  choicest  of  the  flesh  retained.  The 
wild  horses  that  once  roamed  over  the  steppes 
in  great  herds  are  extinct ;  the  Sagai  antelopes 
have  retreated  to  the  Caspian  steppe;  the  once 
ubiquitous  bear  is  now  confined  to  die  Carpa- 
thians, Caucasus  and  the  Polissye  country,  in 
which  rMfions  the  lynx  and  wildcat  are  also 
found.  'Throughout  the  country  all  sorts  of 
smaller  predatory  animals  have  survived,  such 
as  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  martens,  polecats. 
Of  the  large  herbivora  the  bison  has  survived 
in  the  forest  of  Biloveza  under  government 
protection;  the  stag  only  in  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  moose-deer  only  in  Pol- 
issye. In  the  woods  are  Stilt  many  boars  and 
roes.  The  beaver,  formerly  found  on  every 
river  in  the  country,  has  now  retreated  to  the 
most  inaccessible  swamps.  Eagles  and  hawks 
exist  only  in  the  two  great  ranges;  grouse  and 
heath  fowl  hide  in  the  dense  thickets;  cranes 
and  herons  are  rare;  water  fowl,  wild  ducks, 
geese,  coot  and  diving  birds  are  still  very  nu- 
merous. Owing  to  the  absence  of  scientific 
pisciculture  the  former  wealth  of  fish  has 
greatly  diminished.  Yet  much  fish  is  still  taken 
—  mainly  pike,  tench,  carp,  crucian,  shad,  etc. 
Sturgeon,  sterlet  and  other  sea  fish  which  for- 
merly came  in  great  swarms  up  the  Dnieper. 
Dniester    and    Boh    rivers    are    seldom    founa 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  in 
central  Europe.  Only  in  the  extreme  south 
camels  and  buffaloes  are  added.  The  homed 
cattle  belong  chiefly  to  the  so-called  Ukrainian 
breed,  distinguished  by  its  gray  color  and  its 
size,  bony  and  strong- limbed,  Hungarian  cattle 
is  widely  distributed  on  the  southwest  borders. 
In  recent  years  pure  Dutch,  Swiss  and  Tyrol 
breeds  have  been  spread.  "The  finest  horses,  the 
Ukrainian,  have  been  raised  by  the  Zaporog 
Cossacks  and  are  noted  for  strength,  speed  and 
adaptability  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The  Chor- 
nomoric  variety  is  raised  by  the  Kuban  Cos- 
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sacki  and  is  prized  throughout  mstem  Europe 
for  its  high  qualities.  Another  breed,  the  Hut- 
zulian  mountain  horse,  possesses  great  strength 
thou^  of  snialt  stature,  and  is  unsurpassed  for 
mountain  roads.  The  peasant  horses  of  Galicia, 
Podolia  and  Volhynia  especially,  despite  their 
somewhat  clumsy  appearance,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  rough  roads  of  their  land. 
Donkeys  and  mules  are  rare,  and  very  few 
goals  are  kept.  In  sheep  the  Ukraine,  thanks 
to  vast  Msiurcs,  is  the  richest  country  in 
Europe.  Besides  the  native  breeds,  foreign 
merino  sheep  are  raised,  especially  on  tine 
steppes.  Hoj[s  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  the 
Polish  Russian  and  native  varieties.  In  barn- 
yard fowl  the  Ukraine  is  the  richest  land  in 
eastern  Europe.  Much  honey  is  also  produced, 
besides  mulberry  leaves,  thouf^  the  silkworm 
industry  is  unimportant. 


at  a  very  early  period  and  developed  during  the 
centuries  into  an  entirely  independent  Slav  na- 
tion, just  as  Poles,  Czechs,  Serbs  and  Bulgars 
have  done.  Of  that  great  family  the  Ukruin- 
ians  form  the  second  largest  branch.  Their 
nearest  relations  are  the  Ruthenes  (q.v.),  who 
are  true  Ukrainians  who  had  long  been  mcor- 
porated  in  the  Austrian  Empire  and  lived  under 
Hapsburg  and  Hungarian  rule,  but  temporarily 
reunited  with  the  mother-country  as  a  result 
of  the  European  War.  The  old  XJkrainian  Em- 
pire of  Kiev  was  as  old  as  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  of  the  German  nation,  but  while  the 
political  evolution  of  the  western  European  na- 
tions was  proceeding  the  Ukrainians  were  hin- 
dered by  reason  ot  their  geographical  situation 
at  the  western  portals  of  Asia,  where  they  were 
subject  to  Mongolian  invasion.  Though  a 
mixed  race,  its  formation  took  place  in  a  dis- 
tant prehistoric  past,  while  later  admixitures 
were  too  insignificant  to  change  the  type  ma- 
terially. From  the  Vislok  to  the  Kuban  and 
from  the  Pripet  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Ukrainian 
people  constitute  a  uniform  anthropological  type, 
which  has  preserved  itself  in  its  purest  state 
in  one  wide  zone  embracing  the  Ukrainian 
Carpathian  lands,  Pokutye,  Podolia,  the  Dnieper 
Plateau  and  Plain,  the  Donetz  Plateau  and  the 
Kuban  sub-Caucasus  country.  Tall  of  stature, 
with  long  legs  and  broad  shoulders,  strongly 
tinted  complexions,  dark,  thick  curly  hair 
rounded  head  and  long  face  with  a  high  and 
broad  brow,  dark  eyes,  straight  nose,  medium 
mouth  and  small  ears,  with  strongly,  developed 
lower  face  —  these  characteristics  differentiate 
the  Ukrainians  from  their  neighbors,  especially 
the  White  and  Great  Russians  and  the  Poles. 
"Iliey  are  among  the  tallest  peoples  of  Europe ; 
the  finest  physical  types  are  those  of  the  Kuban 
and  sub'Qiucasus,  descended  from  the  Zaporog 
Cossacks,  who  for  centuries  represented  the 
flQwcr  of  the  people's  strength.  Under  the  old 
r^me  many  of  the  Russian  Ukrainians  were 
enrolled  in  the  guard  regiments  of  the  tsars. 
See  StAvs.  .: 

Language  and  Literature. —  There  had  long 
been  an  impression  that  the  Ukrainian  language 
was  a  rural  dialect  of  Polish,  while  Russian 
bureaucracy  consistently  encouraged  the  view 
that  it  was  merely  a  Little  Russian  dialect  of 
the  Great  Russian  lanp;ua^c.  In  recent  times, 
however,  the  more  scientific  philologists  have 


arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Ukrainian  is  not 
a  dialect  of  Russian,  but  an  independent  lan- 
guage of  equal  rank  with  Russian,  related  thereto 
iust  as  Bulgarian  or  Serbian,  Polish  or  Bo- 
Two  close  analogies  may  be  found  ii 


Latin  dialects;  Flemish,  Swedish  ant)  Dutch  are 
Teutonic  languages,  but  not  German  'dialects.* 
When  the  first  Duma  in  1905  removed  the  re- 
strictions on  Little  Russian  publications  which 
had  been  imposed  in  1876,  the  Saint  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences  emphatically  declared  that 
the  two  were  independent  languages  of  equal 
rank,  as,  for  instance,  English  and  French. 
To  the  Ukrainian,  Russian  is  a  foreign  tongue 
and  difficult  to  acquire.  There  are  four  dia- 
lects of  Ukrainian  —  the  North  and  South 
Ukrainian,  the  Gatician  or  Red  Russian  and  the 
Carpathian  Mountain  dialect.  These  are  again 
subdivided  into  idioms,  of  which  the  North  con- 
tains four,  the  South  three,  the  Galician  two 
and  the  Carpathian  four,  though  all  of  them 
differ  but  little  from  each  other.  Despite  many 
years  of  rigorous  suppression,  the  UkTBinian 
lan^a^  has  been  kept  alive  in  all  its  richness, 
flexibility,  euphony,  comparative  puri^  and 
wide  range  of  expression. 


,  which  possesses  a  large  store  of  popular 
poetry,  epic  folklore  and  pre-Chriatian  religious 
and  secular  songs.  This  literature  has  been 
built  up  during  nearly  a  thousand  years,  dating 
from  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Kiev  Empire 
and  surviving  through  five  centuries  of  unre- 
mitting struggle  against  Tatar  barbarism.  Yei 
from  those  dark  ages  there  remain  legal,  theo- 
logical, philosophical,  polemic  and  even  dra* 
matic  monuments  of  literature  composed  in  a 
jumbled  macaronic  language  ot  mixed  Church- 
Slavonic  and  Ukrainian.  The  impetus  for  a 
revival  of  Ukrainian  literature  was  given  by 
Kotlarevsky  in  1796  through  introducii^  the 
pure  popular  speech  in  his  writings.  A  large 
number  of  poets  and  prose  writers  rose  to  more 
than  local  fame  during  the  19lh  century,  chief 
among  them  being  Kobylanska,  Stefan^  Vov- 
chok,  Shevchenko,  Kulish,  FedJtovich,  Franko, 
Mirni,  Kotsiubinsky  and  Vinnichenlco.  Science 
has  also  made  considerable  progress,  as  also 


Lemberg  and  Kiev.  The  drculation  of  Ukrain- 
ian literature  was  forbidden  by  former  Rus- 
sian governments  in  the  territories  under  their 

Agriculture.— Nearly  90  yer    cent   of  th( 

people  are  engaged  m  agriculture  in  the 
Ukraine,  which  is  fitted  by  nature  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  food-producing  re^ons  in  th« 
world.  Owing  to  lack  of  education  in  scientific 
methods,  however,  agriculture  is  still  in  a  vet^ 
backward  condition.  Better  conditions  prevail 
in  the  western  borderlands,  where  regular  ro- 
tations of  crops,  artificial   fertilizing  and  im 


lergy.  Agricultural  co-operative  associa- 
tions are  spreading  branches  over  the  country 
and  performing  useful  work  to  raise  the  level 
of  husbandry  by  means  of  tuition,  advice  attd 
Under  foreign  nik  much  of  tltt 
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land  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  o{  alien  land- 
owners, while  the  native  peasant  had  perforce 
to  be  content  with  the  less  valuable  'leavings." 
While  the  great  landlords  grew  wealthier  the 
peasants  grew  poorer  and  were  for  many  years 
compelled  to  seek  homes  elsewhere,  in  Siberia, 
Turkestan,  Caucasia  and  further  afield  In  the 
American '  continents.  The  Russian  community 
system  of  land  ownership  existing  in  parts  has 
not  proved  conducive  to  encouraging  labor  on 
land  which  the  actual  tiller  cannot  call  his  own. 
Despite  all  these  obstacles  the  Ukraine  remains 
the  greatest  grain-producing  country  of  Europe, 
excepting  Russia.  Wheal,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
buclnvheat,  millet,  Indian  com,  beans,  lentils, 
fodder,  hemp,  flax,  sunflowers,  rapeseed,  poppy, 
sugar-ieet  in  enormous  quantities,  tobacco,  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  grape-vine  in 
parts,  etc,  are  raised  in  the  Ukraine,  besides 
which  there  is  also  a  flourishing  cat  tie -raising 
industry.     See  Flora  and  Fauna. 

Minerals,  Stc —  Some  mention  has  been 
made  of  mineral  deposits  found  in  Ukraine.  (See 
Topography).  The  more  important  items  are 
iron,  mercury  and  manganese.  The  only  im- 
portant coalfield  is  situated  in  the  Donetx  Pla- 
teau, and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in 
Europe.  In  petroleum  and  ozokerite  the 
Ukraine  is  richer  than  any  other  European 
country.  There  are  lai^  peat  deposits  await- 
ing exploitation:  salt  production  has  grown  to 
great  proportions  from  the  immense  deposits  in 
salt  springs  and  lakes  and  mines  of  pure  rock- 
salt.  Other  natural  treasures  include  phos- 
phorites, containing  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid;  kaolin  or  porcelain  clay  and 
fireproof  clays;  s!at^  lithographic  stone,  mineral 
paints,  sulphur,  pumice-stcm^  mill-stones,  whet- 
stones, chiOk,  gypsum,  building  stones,  Devonian 
sandstone  andgranite  gneisses,  etc 

MaiinfactureB,— Until  recent  years  home  in- 
dustries predominated  in  the  Ukraine,  weaving 
being  the  most  important  The  steady  en- 
croachment of  the  factory  system  and  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  are  gradually  displacing  many 
of  the  domestic  industries,  though  among  the 
latter  that  of  producing  cloth,  woolens,  Tmen, 
carpets,  tapestries,  etc.,  is  still  carried  on 
throughout  the  country,  where  weavers  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  village,  especially  in 
Galicia.  Rope,  cordage  and  nets  are  produced 
in  large  quantities,  while  the  wood-working  in- 
dustry comes  second  to  the  textile  craft  in  mag- 
nitude. It  includes  carpentering,  cabinet-making, 
cooperage,  shipbuilding,  wagon-building,  turn- 
ing, carving,  ornamental  boxes  and  picture- 
frame  making.  Basket- weaving,  sho croaking, 
pottery,  brick-making,  stone-cuitmg  and  metal 
working  are  trades  located  in  districts  where 
the  soil  provides  the  raw  materials.  Leather  is 
abundant  and  prepared  in  flourishing  tanneries ; 
bom  combs,  buttons  and  other  small  articles  are 
made  for  export  as  well  as  home  consumption. 
TTlere  are   also  numerous   families  devoted   to 


troleum  refining,  sugar  manufacturing  and  re- 
fining alcohol  distillation,  beer  brewing,  milling, 
cotton  and  hemp  production;  lumber,  iron  and 
steel,  cement,  tiles,  matches,  cork  and  paper  are 
worked  or  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  by 
fordgn  capitalists. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Ukraine  are 
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still  in  a  backward  condition;  what  there  is 
rests  almost  exclusively  in  foreign  hands,  Rus- 
sians, Greeks,  Armenians  and  Jews.  Native 
competition  igainst  these  more  expert  traders 
is  as  yet  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  educational  opportunities.  Another 
powerful  drawback  is  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  means  of  communication  in  eastern  Europe, 
which  restricts  or  localizes  most  of  the  trade  to 
small  annual  fairs,  of  which  some  4,000  are 
held.  The  paucity  of  railroads  and  the  bad 
state  of  the  public  highways  render  transport 
slow  and  difficult  for  horses  and  carts.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  some  attempts  at  com- 
mercial organization  have  been  made  by  the 
creation  of  exchanges  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  pnncipal  centres  to  promote  the 
exportation  of  raw  materials.  Since  home  in- 
dustry covers  the  greatest  part  of  domestic  de- 
mand, the  extent  of  forei^  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  great  export  of  foodstuffs  which  crosses  the 
Ukrainian  borders.  Under  the  Russian  rigime 
the  national  resources  of  the  Ukraine  were  ex- 
ported in  enormous  quantiues  to  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  while  the  Ukraine  region  was 
flooded  with  the  inferior  goods  of  central  Rus- 
sian industry.  At  the  same  time  an  annual 
customs  balance  of  about  $100,000,000  went  to 
the  central  government  from  the  Ukraine  to  be 
used  for  the  development  of  the  central  prov- 
inces. In  addition  to  this  serious  drain  the 
Ukraine  raised  about  one-third  of  Russia's  total 
cattle  supply,  five-sixths  of  the  empire's  total 
sugar-beet  output,  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
coal  production  and  one- sixth  of  the  world's 
manganese  supply.  Yet  with  all  this  boundless 
natural  wealth  which  his  country  provided,  the 
Ukrainian  peasant  was  left  in  grinding  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  lack  of  proper  clothing;  be  sup- 
pbcd  the  necessary  manual  labor  in  return  for 
a  pittance  inadequate  to  maintain  a  decent  ex- 
ibteiKe.  Centuries  of  oppression  and  political 
dependence  resulted  only  in  hindering  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  development  of  one  of  the 
naturally  wealthiest  countries  in  the  world. 

Citiea,  Towns  and  Settlements.— The 
largest  city  and  most  important  seaport  of  the 
Ukraine  is  Odessa  (q.v.),  situated  on  a  deep, 
open  roadstead  20  miles  north  of  the  Dniester 
outleL  Kiev  (q.v.),  with  over  500,000  inhab- 
itants, comes  next.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
andent  Ukrainian  kingdom  and  its  spiritual  cen- 
tre; it  is  still  called  the  Tcmsalem  of  the  na- 
tion. Other  populous  settlements  are  Kharkov, 
Chernigov^  Ekaterinoslav  and  Zhitomir.  See 
Russia  ;  GAuaA ;  Poland. 

History^—  The  historical  life  of  the  Ukrai- 
nian nation  has  differed  entirely  from  that  of 
the  Russians  or  the  Poles.  Its  roots  lie  in  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Kiev,  called  'Old  Russia" 
in  the  hiatoiy  books,  and  which  formed  a  stale 
erected  by  the  southern  group  of  the  Eastern 
Slavic  races,  particularly  by  the  Polan  race 
around  Kiev.  A  government  existed  early  in 
the  9th  century,  and  in  988  a.d.  Greek  Chris- 
tianity was  accepted  by  Vladimir  the  Great,  the 
"Great  Prince  of  Kiev,*  and  all  his  peoples. 
From  this  period  began  a  great  advance  in  the 
material  and  intellectual  civilization  of  the  peo- 
ple; a  high  decree  of  commercial  prosperity 
was  attained  while  as  yet  the  Russian  lands  lay 
wholly  undeveloped.     From  Kiev  Christianity 
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spread  northward  and  eastward.  During  the 
13th  century  the  Tatar  invasion  under  Genghiz 
Khan  brought  disaster  to  Ukratnia ;  Kiev  and 
other  cities  fell  in  flames,  the  plains  were  deso- 
lated and  thousands  of  the  people  were  carried 
into  captivity.  Of  the  remainder,  those  who 
were  not  killed  either  starved  to  death  or 
sought  refuge  in  Galicia.  After  the  barbarian 
wave  receded,  the  fugitives  or  their  descend- 
ants returned  to  their  motherland,  but  in  the 
meantime  ether  Slav  slates  had  risen  on  the 
north.  These  latter  coveted  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  south  and  ^possessed  the  strength  to  bring 
ihem  under  their  sway.  The  first  of  these 
states  to  exercise  control  over  Ukrainia  was 
Lithuania  (q.v.),  which  ruled  the  land  for 
200  years,  not  without  some  justice  and  modera- 
tion. After  1569,  however,  Lithuania  became 
united  with  Poland,  and  with  the  advent  of  the 
latter  stale  to  a  predominant  position  in  the 
union,  the  sorrows  of  the  Ukraine  increased 
under  ^yipression  and  led  to  the  inevitable  re- 
volt. Though  Poland  ruled  with  an  iron  rod, 
she  wa.i  too  weak,  even  together  with  Lithu- 
ania, to  defend  the  Ukrainians  against  the 
sporadic  raids  of  the  Tatars,  who  issued  from 
the  Crimea,  carried  devastation  as  far  as  Gali- 
cia and  Volhynia,  and  depopulated  the  r^on 
by  the   seizure   of   slaves  and   slaughter.     This 

C-rennial  warfare  on  the  border  forced  the 
krainians  to  take  independent  defensive  meas- 
ures. The  farmers,  hunters  «nd  fishermen  on 
the  marshy  borders  carried  arms  and  led  a  pre- 
carious, half -industrial,  half-military  existence. 
They  called  themselves  Kazaks  (Cossacks), 
i.e.,  free  warriors.  These  Ukrainian  Cossacks 
created  a  military  state  organization  in  the  16ih 
century  around  a  strongly  fortified  position  be- 
low the  rapids  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Zaporog  Sich. 
Some  notable  features  distinguished  the  Zapo- 
rog warrior  state  —  absolute,  democratic  equal- 
ity, obligatory  celibacy  and  duly  elected  ofRcials. 
In  wartime  unlimited  power  was  vested  in  the 
highest  official,  the  ataman  or  hetman,  who 
then  for  the  time  being  exerted  the  dictatorial 
sway  of  an  autocrat.  The  Zaporog  Cossacks 
were  regarded  by  the  entire  Ukrainian  people 
as  their  natural  defenders  alike  gainst  Tatar 
marauder  and  Polish  political  taskmaster. 
About  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century  there  was 
born  ihe  'Ukrainian  problem'  which  lasted  un- 
til near  the  dose  of  Ihe  great  European  War  in 
1918.  Toward  the  end  of  the  I6th  century  the 
prevailing  discontent  led  to  a  number  of  Cos- 
sack insurrections,  culminating  in  the  great 
Ukrainian  revolution  in  1648.  After  100 
years'  constant  struggle  for  liberation  the 
Ukrainians  threw  off  the  Polish  yoke,  led  by 
their  hetman,  the  doughty  Bogdan  Khmelnyzki. 
Feeling  itself  unable  to  stand  alone,  the  Ukrai- 
nian National  Council  (the  Rada)  made  a  treaty 
in  1654  with  the  Tsar  Alexis  of  Muscovy,  father 
of  Peter  the  Great.  That  treaty  brought  the 
Ukrainians,  figuratively  speaking,  out  of  the 
Polish  frying-pan  into  the  Russian  fire,  wherein 
they  remained  over  250  years.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  Ukraine  should  retain  complete 
autonomy  as  well  as  their  Cossack  organization, 
the  latter  under  their  duly-elected  hetman,  with 
the  right  to  conduct  an  independent  foreign  nol- 
icy,  while  the  military  should  stand  under  Rus- 
sian suzerainty.  But  if  the  Ukrainian  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  form  of  government  had  been 
formerly  obnoxious  to  aristocratic  Poland,  they 


were  a  still  greater  abomination  to  ai 

Russia.  Three  years  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  the  liberator  hetman  died  (1657)  and 
Russia  took  the  first  steps  toward  crushing  the 
national  sentiments  of  the  Ukrainian  people  and 
cblit crating  their  democratic  institutions.  The 
incompetence  of  successive  hetmans,  jealousy 
and  prejudice  among  Cossack  officers,  and  the 
animosity  of  the  poorer  classes  against  the 
wealthy  opened  wide  breaches  into  the  na- 
tional solidarity,  which  Russian  officialdom  did 
not  fail  to  profit  by.  The  autonomy  of  the 
Ukraine  was  gradually  whittled  away  until,  bv 
the  Peace  of  Andrussovo  in  1667  with  Poland, 
the  country  was  split  into  two  portions,  one. 
that  nearest  to  Poland,  was  ceded  to  that  coun- 
try, and  the  other,  east  of  the  Dnieper,  was  sup- 
pressed with  unspeakable  ferocity  by  Peter  the 
Great  after  the  failure  of  Mazeppa  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Poltava.  Ukrainia,  as  a  nation,  ceased  to 
exist;  the  Zaporog  Sich  managed  to  exist  till 
1775,  when  it  was  destroyed;  the  people  became 
serfs  under  the  process  of  Russification  and  re- 
pression —  a  fate  which  also  befell  Poland  a  few 
years  later,  when  the  whole  of  that  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  Buko- 
vina,  which  fell  to  Austria,  was  absorbed  by 
Russia  (1795).  From  this  division  of  the  coun- 
try rose  a  dual  Ukrainian  problem  —  that  of  the 
Ukrainians  under  Russia  and  of  the  remainder 
under  Austria,  in  which  latter  they  fell  under 
the  domination  of  the  PoUsh  element  in  Galicia. 
Here  even  the  name  "Ukrainians*  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  "Ruthenes*  (q.v.).  In  Rus- 
sian territory  the  Ukrainians  were  officially  des- 
ignated as  Russians  and  their  language  as  a 
patois  of  Russian. 

From  this  stage  the  history  of  the  two  sev- 
ered portions  of  the  Ukraine  form  part  of  the 
history  of  Russia  or  of  Austria.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  Austrian 
government  adopted  a  new  attitude  toward 
Galicia,  intended  to  check  Polish  preponderance 
and  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  Russia  oti  the 
east.  This  policy  consisted  in  encourapng  the 
ideal  of  Ukrainian  independence,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  creating  a  ^werful  or  at  least  a  large 
buffer  state  by  reviving  the  Ukrainian  narion, 
in  other  words,  uniting  the  Ruthenes  with  their 
brethren  on  Russian  territory.  Ruthenianism 
was  fostered  in  Galicia  by  the  foundation  of 
professorships  at  Lemberg  and  the  wholesale 
production  of  Ukrainian  propaganda  literature, 
which  was  circulated  on  the  Russian  side  of 
the  fi-onlier.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  Ruthenians  came  to  blows  with  their 
Polish  overlords  io  Galicia.  a  conflict  which 
the  Austrian  government  could  do  little  to  siip~ 
press.  In  \96Z  a  general  strike  of  Ruthenians 
broke  cut  with  the  demand  that  Eastern  Galicia 
be  constituted  a  separate  Ukrainian  province. 
The  Russian  revolution  of  1905  strenKthened 
the  movement  against  Polish  suppression,  and 
in  1908  the  Polish  governor  of  Galicia  was  shot 
dead  by  a  Ukrainian  student,  who  afterward  es- 
caped to  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  Euro- 
pean War  the  Russians  overran  Galicia  and  be- 
gan the  Russification  of  the  territory  by  making 
the  Russian  language  obligatory  and  forbidding 
the  Ukrainian.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Galicia 
by  the  Austro-German  armies  under  Von  Mack- 
cnsen  and  the  Central  Powers  made  a  bid  for 
Polish  suj^ort  —  Poland  being  also  occupied  by 
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them  —  with  the  promise  of  a  reunited  Poland 
under  Austro-Gemian  patronage.  This  pros- 
pect alarmed  the  UfcramianB  and  led  tliem  to 
strive  anew  for  independence.  The  Russian 
revolution  of  1917,  wliich  swept  away  the  Ro- 
manoff djmasw  and  finally  developed  into  tlie 
Seatest  disorder  under  Bolshevism,  gave  them 
eir  opportunity.  A  national  assembly,  the 
Rada,  was  convened  at  Kiev,  the  old  capiial.  in 
April  1917,  and  advocated  a  union  with  free 
Russia  on  a  federal  basis.  Lvov  and  Kerensky, 
for  the  short  time  they  were  in  power,  opposed 
the  plan.  With  the  advent  of  Lenin  and  Trot- 
iky,  however  the  Ukraine  broke  loose  alto- 
gether from  Russia,  though  maintaining  a  sym- 
pathetic connection  with  the  Russian  people 
strupgling  to  found  a  genuine  democracy.  The 
Central  Powers,  being  desirous  of  breaking  up 
Russia,  aided  the  Ukrainian  movement,  with  the 
result  ttiat  the  Ukrainian  nation  was  recognized 
as  an  independent  state,  which  finally  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  Germany  and  Austria. 
Poland  was  not  represented  at  B  rest-Li  to  vsk ; 
her  independence  had  been  an  article  of  faith 
of  the  Russian  provisional  government,  while 
her  self-determination  was  the  policy  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  Ukrainians  were  divided  on 
two  distinct  ideals.  Their  large  peasant  popu- 
lation was  chiefly  anxious  to  acquire  the  land 
from  the  great  Polish  proprietors,  while  in  the 
towns  there  existed  a  strong  intelligent  national- 
ism. But  the  Bolsheviki  were  opposed,  to  both 
desires.  As  Socialists  they  objected  to  the  in- 
dividualist peasant  proprietors,  and  as  central- 
ists or  intentationalists  they  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  provincial  chauvinism.  On  20  Nov. 
1917  the  Bada  issued  a  proclamation,  trans- 
ferring the  land  to  the  peasants,  establishing  an 
ejght-hour  day,  giving  labor  the  control  over  in- 
dustry and  defining  the  frontiers  of  the  repub- 
lic This  bold  attempt  to  forestall  Bolshevism 
succeeded  for  the  moment.  The  Ukrainians  al- 
lied themselves  with  General  Kaledin  and  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Donetz  basin,  and  with  Ru- 
mania and  Bessarabia.  They  occupied  Odessa 
and  fought  steadily  against  the  nsing  tide  of 
Bolshevist  troops.  In  December  1917  Trotzl^ 
sent  them  an  ultimatum  threatening  war  unless 
thcv  ceased  to  bar  the  forces  pf  Bolshevism,  to 
which  the  Rada  replied  diat  they  could  not  tol- 
erate the  imerference  of  Bolshevik  elemcuu  in 
their  national  government. 

The  collapse  of  Austria  liberated  the  Ruthe- 
nians,  who  hastened  to  unite  with  their  kindred 
over  the  Russian  border,  a  program  that  was 
distasteful  to  the  Polish  nobiiity.  With  the 
Ukrainian  occupation  of  Eastern  Galicia  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  Poles  recaptured 
Lemberg,  which  city  was  again  besieged  by  the 
Ukrainians  in  January  1919.  During  March  the 
Ukrainians  again  occupied  Lemberg  after  sev- 
eral days'  hard  fighting  and  a  si^e  of  three 
months ;  they  had  captured  Pt^emysl  on  the  tSth 
and  brought  up  their  heavy  guns  to  reduce  Lem- 
berg. The  Ukrainians,  headed  by  General  Pet- 
Inra,  sought  alliance  with  the  Entente  Powers 
to  save  them  from  Poles  and  Bolsheviki  alike. 
The  advance  of  the  Bolshevist  hosts  upon 
Odessa  during  May  was  carried  on  with  mur- 
der and  rapine,  turning  the  rich  agHcutturai  dis- 
tricts of  the  Ukraine  into  a  wilderness.  The 
rule  of  Bolshevism  was  introduced,  with  na- 
tionalisation, confiscation  and  outrage.  Instead 
of  the  Ukraine  supplyii^  the  rest  of  Russia 
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with  grain,  as  Lenin  bad  Intended,  that  country 
was  itself  brourfit  to  the  verge  of  famine.  The 
Poles  demanded  that  the  new  Poland  should  in- 
clude Eastern  Galida  on  the  ground  that  at 
least  3S  per  cent  of  the  soil  was  owned  by  Poles. 
The  natives  objected  that  this  ownership  dated 
from  feudal  times  and  was  manifestly  unjust, 
seeing  that  the  Uktainian  population  was  by  far 

freponderant  in  the  country.  Early  in  June 
919,  however,  the  Peace  Conference  authorised 
the  militan'  occupation  of  Eastern  Galicia  by 
Poland,  'after  having  fixed  with  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  an  agreement  whose  clauses 
shall  guarantee  so  far  as  possible  the  autonomy 
of  this  territory,  and  the  political  and  religious 
liberty  of  its  ituiabitants.  This  agreement  shall 
be  based  on  the  right  of  free  disposition,  which, 
in  the  last  resort,  the  inliabitants  of  Eastern 
Galicia  are  to  exercise  regarding  their  political 
allegiance.'  The  motive  prompting  the  Confer- 
ence appears  to  have  been  that  of  uniting  mil* 
lions  of  Ukrainians  with  Poland  and  Czecho- 
SlovakiiL  with  a  view  to  later  junction  with  Ru- 
mania, thereby  creating  a  great  barrier  between 
Germany  and  Russia  in  the  future.  The  ancient 
title  of  hetman  had  been  revived  in  May  1918 
and  conferred  upon  General  Skoropadsky,  a 
former  general  in  the  imperial  Russian  army. 
His  attempt  to  hold  the  Ukraine  for  Russia  wiui 
German  aid  failed.  The  National  Union  raised 
a  volunteer  army, of  60,000  men  and  overthrew 
Skoropadsky.  lii  August  1919  the  Ukraine 
ceded  Eastern  Galicia  to  Poland  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  anti-Bol^evist  General  Denildne  re- 
captured Kiev  for  the  Ukraine.  Two  months 
later  the  city  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  forces. 
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ULCER— UI^ILAS 


ULCER  is  a  suppurating  sore  produced  by 
the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the  living 
Structure,  leaving;  a  hollow  from  which  matter 
is  discharged.  Ulcers  may  be  either  internal 
or  external.  They  may  be  arranged  either  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutional  or  specific  disease 
from  which  they  are  derived  or  according  to 
the  characters  which  they  present  According 
to  the  first  system  ulcers  are  spoken  of  as 
healthy,  inflammatory,  strumous,  etc. ;  while 
according  to  the  second  they  are  named  irri- 
table, chronic,  sloughing,  etc,  A  common, 
simple  or  healthy  ulcer  is  such  as  is  left  after 
the  separation  of  an  accidental  slough  in  a 
healthy  person,  and  is  merely  a  healthy  granU' 
la  ting  surface  tending  to  cicatrieation.  Its 
edges  shelve  gently  down  to  the  base,  and  are 
scarcely  harder  than  the  adjacent  healthy 
skin.  Their  surface  near  the  borders,  is  of  a 
purplish  blue  tint  where  the  young  epidermis 
modifies  the  color  of  the  healing  granulations 
and  within  this  the  granulations  have  a  deeper 
hue  than  those  at  the  centre,  being  most  vas- 
cular where  the  cuticle  is  being  chiefly  devel- 
oped. The  discharge  from  such  an  ulcer  is 
healthy  or  laudable  pus.  The  only  treatment 
required  is  a  little  dry  lint,  if  there  is  much 
discharge,  or  the  water  dressing,  if  the  sore  is 
comparatively  dry.  When  the  grannUtions  are 
too  luxuriant  they  must  be  touched  with  nitrate 
of  silver  and  dressed  with  dry  lint 

Inflammatory  ulcers  ctiffer  less  than  most 
kinds  from  healthy  ulcers.  They  commonly 
arise  from  some  trifling  injury,  such  as  a  blow 
or  slight  abrasion  of  the  skin,  which  to  a  healdiy 
person  would  have  done  no  harm.  Their  most 
common  seat  is  on  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  or 
shin.  The  surface  is  red  and  bleeds  easily;  the 
discbarge  is  thin  and  watery;  the  edges  irregu- 
lar or  shreddy;  and  the  surrounding  skin  shows 
a  red  tinge,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  hot  and  aching 
sensation.  This  ulcer  most  commonly  occurs  in 
the  infirm  and  old,  the  ill-fed  and  overworked. 
Hence  constitutional  treatment,  good  diet  and 
complete  rest  (with  elevation  of  the  limb)  are 
here  demanded  in  addition  to  a  water  dressing 
or  lead  lotion  applied  warm.  Senile  ulcers 
usually  present  very  little  discharge,  exhibit 
granulabons  of  a  rusty  red  tint  and  arc  sur- 
rounded by  a  dusky  red  area.  Nourishing  food, 
wine,  bark  and  the  mineral  acids  are  here  re- 
quired, and  opium  in  small  repeated  doses  is 
often  serviceable.  The  local  treatment  must 
be  of  a  stimulating  nature,  and  in  bad  cases 
strapping  the  leg  daily  with  a.  mixture  of  resin 
ointment  and  Peruvian  balsam  spread  on  strips 
of  lint  is  recommended.  Strumous  or  scrofu- 
lous ulcers  usually  occur  as  the  consequence  of 
scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  or  lymphatic  glands.  They  most  com- 
monly occur  in  the  neck,  groins,  cheeks,  scalp 
and  die  neighborhood  of  the  larger  joints.  The 
discharge  is  thin  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint. 
These  ulcers  are  seldom  very  sensitive  or  pain- 
ful. Tht  general  treatment  must  be  that  rec- 
ommended for  constitutional  scrofula.  Iodine 
in  some  form  or  other  is  the  best  local  appli- 
cation. A  poultice  of  bruised  and  warmed  sea- 
weed is  a  very  popular  remedy;  but  there  is 
probably  nothing  so  etficacious  as  tincture  of 
iodine  diluted  with  water  till  it  causes  only  a 
slight  discomfort,  and  applied  three  or  four 
tines  a  day.    Consult  Adams,  £.,  'Treatment 


Philadelphia  1914) ;   Foote,   E.  M.,    <Textbo<* 
of  Minor  Surgery>   (New  York  1914). 

ULEABORG,  oo'lyft-a-borg,  Finland,  town 
and  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ulei,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  4^  miles  by  rail 
north  of  Helsingfors.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures and  carries  on  a  trade  in  timber,  butter, 
grain,  coal,  iron,  salt,  raw  hides,  etc.  Pop. 
21,000. 

ULEMA,  the  leamecL  knowing  or  wise: 
collective  name  of  the  body  of  theologians  and 
leasts  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  the  word  is 
Arabic  and  the  plural  form  of  alim,  learned, 
wise.  The  Ulema  constitute  the  legal  and  ju- 
dicial class  and  are  interpreters  of  the  Koran 
and  of  the  laws  derived  therefrom;  they  are  in 
Islam  in  a  measure  the  counterpart  of  a  hier- 
archy in  a  Christian  monarchy,  and  are  the 
principal  check  upon  the  irresponsible  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Every  Mohanimedan  city  has  a 
body  or  Ulema,  but  the  most  renowned  are  the 
Ulema  of  Constantinople,  of  Mecca  and  of  the 
Azhat  University  of  Cairo.  The  Ulema  of 
Turkey  have  the  best  organi ration,  and  enjoy 
many  privileges  and  immunities.  The  classes 
of  scholars  and  officials  among  the  Ulema  are 
the  Imams,  or  readers  of  the  public  prayers 
in  the  mosques;  the  Muftis,  or  doctors  of  the 
law,  who  act  either  as  advocates  or  as  assessors 
in  the  courts ;  the  Kadis  or  Mollas,  who  are  the 
regular  judges;  they  are  subordinate  to  two 
Chief  Kadis,  one  for  the  European,  the  other 
for  the  Asiatic  provinces;  over  them  all  pre- 
sides the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  spiritual  head,  under 
the  caliph,  of  orthodox  Mohammedanism. 

ULEX.    Sec  Furze. 

ULEXITE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  -white, 
crudely  spherical  masses  composed  of  fine 
fibres,  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soft 
and  light,  its  hardness  being  only  1,  and  spe- 
cific gravity  1.65.  It  is  a  hydrous  sodium  and 
calcium  borate,  NaCaB.0..8HiO.  It  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  Chile  and  Argentina,  also 
abundantly  in  the  salt  marshes  of  Nevada  and 
California,  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  sources 
of  borax. 

ULPILAS,  ULPHILAS,  or  WULFILAS, 
tasbop  of  the  Goths:  b.  north  of  the  Danube, 
about  311;  d.  Constantinople,  383,  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  by  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia, 
probably  at  Antioch  in  341 ;  and  though  his 
native  language  was  Gothic,  he  learned  to  speak 
and  write  Greek  and  Latin.  Like  all  the  Goths 
he  was  an  Arian,  and  was  called  to  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  shortly  be- 
fore his  death  to  attend  a  conference  or  con- 
troversy on  disputed  matters  of  faith.  His 
claim  to  renown  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
he  translated  into  his  own  tongue  the  ^vhole 
Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  which  he  deemed  too  warlike  for  his  in- 
flammable Goths.  He  seems  to  have  invented 
the  Gothic  alphabet,  which  is  evidently  based 
on  the  Greek.  He  employed  the  Septua^nt  for 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Greek  text,  different 
from  the  received  text,  for  the  New.  His 
translation  is  faithful,  but  not  slavish.  It  was 
generally  used  by  the  Goths  who  migrate<]  to 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  the  (^tbic  language  hav- 
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ing  died  out  in  southern  Europe  it  was  entirely 

loil  and  only  some  fragments  have  been  pre- 
sened.  These  consist  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Gospels  and  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  frag- 
ments of  Ezra,  Nehetniab,  Genesis  and  of  a 
psalm.  The  chief  manuscript  is  preserved  at 
the  University  of  Upsala.  There  are  editions 
of  Gabelenti  and  Lobe  (Leipzig  1845-46),  Heyne 
(1896).  Balg  (1891),  etc.  This  Gothic  work  is 
of  the  highest  importance  lo  the  student  of 
philology.  (See  Gothic;  Goths).  Consult 
Uppstrom,  'Codex  Argentcas,'  a  facsimile  (Up- 
sala 18S7)  ;  'Fragmenta  Gothica  Selecta'  (ib. 
1861);  'Codices  Gothic  Ambrosiani'  (Stock- 
holm 1868).  Consult  also  Bcssell,  W„  "Ueber 
das  Leben  des  Ulfilas  und  die  Bekehning  der 
Goten  turn  Christentum'  ((;6ttitiKeii  I860)  ; 
'Cambridge  Medijeval  History'  (New  York 
1911)  and  Scott,  C.  A.,  'Ulfilas;  Apostle  of  the 
Goths'    (London   1885). 

ULLOA,  ool-yo'a,  Antonio  d«,  Spanish 
scientist  and  naval  oilicer ;  b.  Seville,  Spain, 
12  Jan.  1716;  d.  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  5  July  1795. 
He  entered  the  navy  when  very  young  and  in 
1735  was  appointed  with  Jorge  Juan  a  member 
of  the  French  scientific  expedition  to  Peru. 
They  were  engaged  for  nine  years  in  making 
surveys  of  the  country,  and  in  studying  the 
history  and  sodal  conditions  of  the  inhabitants, 
upon  which  they  made  a  secret  report  to  the 
Spanish  government.  This  document  is  of 
great  historical  value  as  showing  the  abuses 
which  later  resulted  in  the  Revolu 


(1826).  Ulloa  was  captured  by  the  British 
his  return  trip  in  1744,  but  was  shortly  re- 
leased and  returning  to  Spain  became  promi- 
nent among  Spanish  scientists.  He  founded 
the  first  metalliirgical  laboratory  in  Spain  and 
also  established  the  observatory  at  Cadiz.  He 
was  appointed  to  various  political  offices  of 
importance,  and  in  1766-68  was  ^vemor  of 
Louisiana.  He  published  'Relacion  histdrica 
del  viaje  k  la  America  meridional'  (1748) ;  and 
'Noticias  Americanas'  (Madrid  1772). 

ULLOA,  Francisco  de,  Spanish  soldier  and 
explorer  in  the  New  Worlcf:  d.  about  1540. 
He  accompanied  Cortes  (qv.)  in  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  was  sent  by  that  c<»nmander 
(July  1539)  to  expkire  the  Gulf  of  California. 
With  three  ships,  one  of  which  he  lost  in  bad 
weather,  he  sailed  from  Acajrulco  for  the  Gulf. 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Lower  California  is  a  peninsula.  He  ascended 
to  the  upi>cr  waters  of  the  Gulf,  explored  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  reached, 
by  some  accounts,  lat.  30°  3ff  N.,  by  others 
only  28°.  Statements  as  to  his  death  are  con- 
flicting. 

ULM,  oolm.  Wiirttemberg,  town  situated 
45  miles  south- southeast  of  Stuttgart,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Blau,  here  crossed  by  five  bridges.  A 
bridge  across  the  Danube  connects  with  Neu- 
Uhn.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
being  provided  with  important  defenses  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  It  is  an  old  town,  irregu- 
larly built,  with  narrow,  winding  streets.  It 
has  a  cathedral  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  with 
spire  530  feet  high,  completed  in  1890;  manu- 
factures of  tnachinery,  woolen  and  linen  cloth, 


leather,  ships,  boats,  pipes,  pastry,  paper,  brass- 
wait,  etc. ;  and  an  important  trade.  Ulm  was 
long  an  imperial  free  town.  It  forms  an  im- 
portant military  position,  and  its  possession  has 


if  Ulm,  17  Oct.  1805,  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  campaign  of  Austerlitz.  Pop.  56,100.  Con- 
sult Loeffler,  'Geschichte  der  Feslung  Uhn' 
(Uhn  1883)  and  Schultes,  'Chronik  von  Ulm' 
(ib.    1886). 

ULM  ANN,  Albert,  American  author  and 
stockbroker;  b.  New  York,  2  July  1861.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  in  1881,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Slock  Exchange  from  1899.  He 
has  published  'Frederick  Struther's  Romance* 
(1889);  'Chaperoned'  (1894);  <A  Undmark 
History  of  New  York'  (1901);  'New  York's 
Historic  Sites'  (1902) ;  'History  of  Maiden 
Lane'  (1911);  'Tales  of  Old  New  York,' 
with  Grace  C.  Strachan  (1914),  also  editor  of 
'Historical  Guide  to  the  Oty  of  New  York' 
(1909). 

ULNA.    See  Arm  ;  Osteoiocy. 

ULPIANUS,  iil-pr-a'nns,  Domitiuv  Ro- 
man jurist:  b.  Tyre,  Phtemcia,  about  i™  a.B. 
His  public  life  at  Rome  began  under  Septimius 
Severus,  first  as  assessor  to  the  praetor  (Papin- 
ian),  and  afterward  atprafecltu  pratori  under 
Alexander  Severus  (222).  He  was  murdered 
before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  whose  adviser 
and  mouthpiece  he  had  been,  by  the  Praetorian 
guard  whi^  he  commanded  (228).  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings form  one-third  of  the  'Pandects''  of 
Justinian,  who  makes  2,462  extracts  from  Ul- 
pian.  His  chief  v/orks,  <Ad  Edictum'  and  'Ad 
Sabinmn,'  are  only  extant  in  fragments.  Con- 
sult Hugo,  'Tituli  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani'  (1834)  ; 
and  Abdy  and  Walker,  'The  Commentaries  of 
Gaius  and  the  Rules  of  Ulpian'  (3d  ed.,  Cam- 
bridge,   England,    1885). 

ULRICH,  iJI'rTk,  Charles  Frederic,  Amer- 
ican artist:  b.  New  York,  18  Oct.  1858;  d. 
New  York.  IS  May  1908.  He  be^n  the  study 
of  his  profession  at  Cooper  Institute  and  the 
National  Academy.  In  1879  he  was  awarded 
a  medal  at  Munich,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil 
under  notable  artists  for  some  time.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  New  York,  but  in  1884 
removed  to  Italy.  His  best-known  pictures 
include  'In  the  Land  of  Promise' ;  'The  Glass 
Blowers';  'The  Wood  Engraver';  'The  Car- 
penter'; 'The  Waifs';  'A  Dutch  Typesetter'; 
'Washing  of  Feet  in  the  Venice  Cathedral'  and 
'Glass  Blowers  of  Murano,'  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,   New  York  City. 

ULRICH,  Edward  Oscar,  American  geol-  - 
ogist:  b.  Cincinnati,  Oiio,  1  Feb.  1851.  He  was 
eaucated  for  a  physician  but  abandoned  medicine 
tc  become  curator  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of 
Natural  History  (1877-81)  and  later  was  pale- 
ontologist to  the  surveys  of  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota and  Ohio.  After  1897  he  was  geologist 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  He 
also  was  associate  editor  of  the  American  Gr- 
ologisl  and  author  of  many  learned  essays. 

ULRICH  VON  LICHTENSTEIN,  ear-W 
German  poet:  b.  Styria,  about  1199;  d.  1276, 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  'Frauendienst*  and 
is  valuable  only  as  a  history  of  th«  times.    Con- 
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ULRICI,     ool-ret'se,     Hermann,     German 

Shitosopher  and  critic;  b.  Pforle,  Saxony,  23 
(arch  1806;  d.  Halle,  Prussia.  II  Jan.  1884. 
He  studied  law,  but  from  1829  gave  himself  to 
philosophical  study  and  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Haile  in  1834. 
He  published  'Characteristics  of  Ancient  His- 
toriography' (1883);  'History  of  Poetic  Art 
in  Greece'  (1835) ;  'Treatise  on  Shakespeare's 
Dramatic  Art'  (1839),  a  work  much  prized  by 
Shakespearean  students;  'On  the  Principle  and 
Method  of  Hegel's  Philosophy'  (1841)  ; 
'Ground  Principles  of  Philosophy'  (1845); 
'System  of  Logic'  (1852) ;  'Glauben  und  Wis- 
sen>  (1858);  'God  and  Nature>  (1862);  'God 
and  Man'  (1866). 
U 

Ultof      ,. 

inces,  comprehending  the  counties  oE  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh, 
Londonderry,  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  Area, 
8,613  square  miles.  At  a  very  early  period 
Ulster  was  a  provincial  kingdom  and  its  south- 
ern boundary  was  farther  south  than  it  is 
to-day.  The  O'Neills  and  O'Donndls  were 
the  princely  families  of  Ulster  and  they  main- 
tained themselves  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  the  following  reign  the  Irish  title-deeds 
were  declared  void  and  Scottish  Presbyterians 
were  given  the  land,  an  injustice,  the  fruits  of 
which  have  persisted  to  our  day.  According 
to  the  last  census  the  principal  religious  pro- 
fessions in  Ulster  were  Roman  Catholics, 
690,816;  Protestant  Episcopalians,  366,773; 
Presbyterian,  421.410;  Methodists.  48,816; 
other  professions,  53,881.  Linen-weaving  and 
shi phut  1  ding,  together  with  agriculture  and 
stock-raising    are    the    chief    industries.     See 

IHELASD. 

ULTIMA   THULE.   iH'tl-m^   thu'le.     See 

TWULE. 

ULTRA  VIRES,  iil'tra  vi'rez,  a  law  term 
originated  in  1851  hy  Baron  Bramwell  in  the 
case  of  'East  Anglian  Railway  Company  vs. 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company"  (11  Com- 
mon Bench,  775).  It  denotes  the  act  or  con- 
tract of  a  corporation  beyond  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it  in  its  charter.  It  is  variously 
applied  to  its  authorized  acts  performed  in 
an  unauthorized  manner;  its  authorized  acts 
performed  by  agents  of  the  corporation  un- 
authorized so  to  act;  positively  illegal  acts 
of  the  corporation;  hut  most  specifically  to  its 
contracts  to  perform  acts  for  which  it  is  un- 
cmpowered  in  its  charter.  The  general  rule 
is  that  ultra  vires  contracts  cannot  be  enforced, 
and  any  stockholder  or  creditor  can  bring  re- 
straining  suits   against   the   corporation. 

ULTRAMARINE,  a  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent blue  pigment  originally  obtained  by  pow- 
dering and  washing  the  rare  mineral  lapis- 
lazuli.  It  is  now  made  by  heating  to  bright 
redness  mixtures  of  aluminum  silicate  (china 
clay  or  kaolin),  sodium  carbonate,  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  and  washing,  powdering  and  sifting 
the  product.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  compound 
of  silicates  and  polysulphides.  Largely  used 
in  dyeing,  calico  pnnting.  in  .coloring  soaps 
and  as  a  p^nt  pigment.    The  variety  known 


as  cobalt  ultramarine  is  prepared  from  a  mix- 
ture of  cobalt  arsenate  and  a  fresh  precipitate 
of  alumina  by  drying  and  heating  slowly  to  a 
red  color.  Barium  chromate  enters  into  the 
composition  of  yellow  ultramarine. 

ULTRAMICROSCOPE.     An  opUcal  ap- 
paratus   designed    for   the    collective    study   of 
panicles   that  are  too  small  to  be  individually 
seen   by  methods   formerly  in   use.     It  is   not, 
proper^    speaking,    a    new   Instniment^    but   is 
merely  an   ordinary  microscope  provided  widi 
certain   accessory   devices   for   illuminating   the 
field  in  a  special  way.     It  is  well  known  that 
the  possibility  of  seeing  small  objects  by  means 
of  optical  magnification  is   limited  by  the  fact 
that  light  has  a  finite    (though  shorty    wave- 
length.    The  theory  of   the  telescope   mdicates 
that  the   resolving  power  of   the  instrument  — 
that  is,  its  ability  to  reveal   small  details  —  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  diameter  of 
the  object  glass.     Similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
microscope,  theory  shows  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  fineness  of  the  detail  that  can  be  seen, 
and  it  is  known  that  this  limit  is  determined  by 
the  numerical  aperture  of  the  objective  and  the 
wave-length  of  the  light  that  is  used — the  re- 
solving power  being  greater  for  high  apertures 
and  for  short  wave-len^s.     In  consequence  of 
this   theoretical   limitation,    it    follows   that   no 
microscope,  however  perfect,  can  show  an  6b- 
jcct  in   its  true   form  and  size,   unless   the  di- 
ameter of  the  object  is  greater  than  about  half 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  by  which  it  is 
viewed.      In   the  case   of  an  exceedingly   small 
object     diffraction     phenomena     become     very 
marked;   and  when  the  diameter  of  the  object 
is  less  than   the  limit  indicated,   these  phenom- 
ena  become   so   pronounced   that   the  objective 
can  no  longer  form  a  definite  magnified  ima^e, 
corresponding    in    shape,    size    or    details    with 
such  configurations  as  the  reaJ  object  may  pos- 
sess.    If  the  particle  to  be  observed  is  station- 
ary, it  may  be  photographed  by  means  of  ultra- 
violet light;  and  it  is  possible,  by  this  means,  to 
obtain  somewhat  more  detail  than  can  be  per- 
ceived  by  the   eye,   which   is   sensitive   only   to 
light  of  a  longer  wave-length.     No  great  eain 
can  be  made  in  this  way,  however,  because  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  shortness  of  the  wave-len|;th 
of   the  ultraviolet   light  that  can   be  used,   and 
the  most  that  we  can  reasonably^  hcnw  for,  in 
this  direction,  is  to  increase  the  visibility  of  de- 
tail sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  learn  something 
of  structures  having  one-half  or  one-third   the 
linear  dimensions  that  can  be  directly  perceived 
by    the    eye    while    using    ordinary   light.       By 
means   of   the   ultramicroscope,   however,    it    is 
possible,    under    favorable   conditions,   to    per- 
ceive, by  the  eye,  particles  having  linear  dimen- 
sions as  small,  for  example,  as  1  per  cent  of  the 
wave-length  of  the   light  that  is  used.      The 
}orm   of    these   small   particles   cannot  .be    dis- 
cerned,  on   account   of^  the   limitation   imposed 
by  diffraction   and  noted  above.     They   appear 
like  circular  discs,  having  an  apparent  diameter 
much    greater   than    their   real    diameter.      Yet 
notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  ascertain- 
ing the  real  form  of  these  particles,  it  is  often 
useful  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  their  existence 
and  to  count  their  number,  ascertain  their  aver- 
age   mass   and    study    their    Iranslalory    move- 
ments ;  and  these  things  can  be  done    by   the 
aid  of  the  ultramicroscope.    The  principle  upon 
which  the  ultramicroscope  is  based  is  exceed- 
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bgly  ^mple.  We  sec  it  exemplified  in  every- 
day life  when  a  strong  beam  of  suhlight  trav- 
erses tile  air  of  a  room  that  is  otherwise  dark 
or  dim.  As  is  well  known,  the  beam,  when  ex- 
amined frpm  the  side,  reveals  the  existence  of 
countless  motes  or  panicles  floatinp:  in  the  air. 
Everyone  of  these  brilliantly  illuminated  parti- 
cles aas  as  a  secondary  source  of  radiation 
and  hence  can  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  Intent 
examination  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  under  these 
conditions  will  show  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticles present  arc  large  enough  for  their 
forms  to  be  seen  with  a  certain  degree  of  dcfi- 
niteness  by  the  eye.  There  are  many  others, 
however,  that  are  altogether  loo  small  for  this, 
and  these  smaller  particles  are  perceived  merely 
as  luminous  ^ints,  wi^out  visible  form. 

The  principle  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  mote- 
laden  air  is  applied  in  the  ultramicrosco^e  with- 
out essential  modification.  In  the  form  m  which 
the  instrtmient  is  applied  to  the  study  of  liquids 
and  of  such  solid  particles  as  they  may  hold  in 
suspension,  a  narrow  but  powerful  "beam  of 
li^t  is  sent  through  the  liqttid  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  while  the  liquid  is  examined  from 
■bore  hjr  means  of  an  ordinary  microscope  pro- 
Tided  with  a  water-immersion  objective  —  the 
optic  axis  of  die  microscope  being  at  ri^t 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  beam  of  lignt. 
By  the  aid  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort,  par- 
ticles that  are  altogether  too  small  to  be  per- 
ceived under  ordinary  conditions  may  be  made 
to  stand  out  like  tiny  luminous  discs  against  a 
background  that  is  either  dark  or  at  all  events 
far  less  brilliant  In  liquids,  the  particles  that 
are  thus  seen  exhibit  active  Brownian  move- 
ments (9.V.).  The  size  of  the  panicle  that  can 
be  seen  is  determined  by  the  brilliance  of  the  il- 
lumination. If  the  liquid  under  examination 
contains  particles  of  every  gradation  of  fine- 
ness, then  with  any  given  intensity  of  illumina- 
tion the  particles  diat  are  too  smalt  to  be  seen 
in  their  true  form,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
large  enou^  to  be  separately  revealed  by 
means  of  this  method  of  observation,  appear  a^ 
small  luminous  discs.  Particles  that  are  too 
small  to  be  separately  perceived  in  this  way 
under  the  given  conditions  of  illumination  re- 
veal themselves,  collectively,  by  communicating 
a  hazy  appearance  10  the  beam  of  light. 

Lord  Rayleigh  had  shown,  in  1899,  that  a 

erticle  that  is  too'small  to  be  separately  seen 
the  microscope  under  ordinary  conditions 
niay,  nevertheless,  become  visible  if  it  is  illu- 
minated powerfully  enough,  even  though  it  may 
be  beyond  the  power  of  the  microscope  to  re- 
veal its  true  form.  Dark- background  illumina- 
tion, in  which  the  object  is. seen  by  reflected,  re- 
fracted, diffracted  or  polarized  light,  and  not 
by  ordinary  light  that  is  transmuted  directly 
through  it,  has  also  been  familiar  to  microscop- 
ists  for  many  years,  and  the  Wenham  para- 
bolic substage  condenser,  in  which  the  central 
rays  are  cut  out  by  means  of  a  central  slop, 
while  the  oblique  peripheral  ravs  proceed  up- 
ward at  such  a  degree  of  angularity  that  they 
cannot  directly  enter  the  ohiective,  has  been  a 
familiar  accessory  since  1872.  In  ijltramicro- 
scopy  the  principles  of  darkground  illumina- 
tion are  merely  developed  scientifically  and 
pushed  to  their  ultimate  limit  [  and  the  results 
that  are  obtained  by  observing  exceedingly 
small  particles  under  such  conditions  are  studied 
with    corresponding    care.     The    method   was 


suit  Zsigmondy,  *Uiemistry  ot  Lolloids,'  trans- 
Utcd  by  E.  B.  Spear  (1917;  and  for  special 
technical  details  consult  Cotton  and  Mouton, 
'Les  ultramicro scopes  et  les  objets  ultramicro- 
scopiques'  (1906)  and  Zsigmondy  and  Bach- 
mann,  W.,  'Handhabuns  des  Iramersionsultra- 
mikroBCt^s*  (in  the  Kotloidetitichrift,  Vol. 
XIV,  1914). 

AlXAN    D.   RtSTEEN. 

ULTRAHONTANISM,  term  which  origi- 
nated in  France  to  designate  certain  policies, 
teachings  and  tendencies  favored  by  the  Church 
ultra  monies,  across  or  beyond  trie  Alps,  and 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  die  Galfican  Church: 
later  Ultramoniatiisra  was  used  to  denote  the 
whole  theological  system  of  the  (Thurch  of 
Rome  and  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibili^. 
Previous  to  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-/0 
Ultramontanism  was  an  issue  within  the 
Church.  At  present  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
define  the  essential  character  of  Ultramon tan- 
ism,  as  it  has  manifested  itself  since  1870. 
Many  Catholics  have  noted  that  within  recent 
years  over  70  per  cent  of  the  appointees  to  epis- 
copal sees  have  been  men  who  have  made  their 
theological  studies  in  Rome  and  were  in  conse- 
quence imbued  with  ultramontane  opinions, 
and  would  carry  out  the  papalistic  system,  that 
is,  the  concentration  ot  all  power  in  the  person 
of  the  Pope.  Consult  article  'Ultramomanism' 
ill  'Realencyclopadic  firr  protestantische  The- 
ologie  und  Kirche'  (3d  ed.,  1908,  Vol.  XX,  p. 
213  et  seq-). 

ULUGH-BEG,  oo'loogh-h^  (or  BEIGH), 
Mongol  astronomer:  b,  1394;  d.  J449,  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Timiir,  or  Tamerlane  (q.v.)  ; 
governed  western  Turkestan  as  regent  for  his 
father.  Shah  Rokh,  while  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  empire,  and  succeeded  in  1447  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  his  father's  death.  He  built 
at  Samarkand  an  observatory  where  be  pre- 
pared tables  of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets,  and 
compiled  the  first  original  star~catalogue  since 
Ptolemy,  redetermining  the  position  of  992 
fixed  stars.  He  wrote  in  Arabic,  from  wluch 
Persian  translations  were  later  made.  This 
catalogue  was  edited  in  England  by  Hyde 
('Tabuhe  Longitudinis  et  Latitudinis^'  Ox- 
ford 1665,  etc),  and  by  Baily  in  1843  [Vol. 
XIII  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society's 
'Memoirs',  London  1843). 

ULYSSBS,  a-lls'iz  <Gr.  dhamit,  OlysMHS, 
'the  hater";  Lat.  Ulufts),  Greek  hero.  He  was 
king  of  the  island  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Ajiticlea  and 
Laertes.  He  sailed  with  12  ships  in  the  Gredc 
expedition  against  Troy.  During  the  Trojan 
War  (q.v.)  he  was  noted  for  his  eloquence, 
sagacity  and  prudence.  He  was,  therefore,  often 
chosen  for  the  services  of  a  spy.  After 
Achilles'  death,  he  received  that  chieftain's 
armor,  the  award  driving  Ajax  mad.  But  he 
is  best  known  through  the  series  of  adventures 
and  misfortunes  which  the  enmity  ot  Poseidon 
compelled  him  to  undergo  during  the  10  years 
of  his  return  to  "far-seen  rocky  Ithaca."  This 
relum  is  the  subject  ot.  Homer's  'Odyssey* 
(q.v.).  Odysseus,  according  to  Homer,  was 
thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  and  of  the  Cy- 
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his  companions,  six  of  whom  he  devoui  _ 
Polyphemus)  ;  but  the  prince,  having  ii 
cated  him  and  put  out  his  one  eye,  escaped  from 
the  cave,  ,£olus,  whose  island  he  visited,  gave 
him  a  bag  of  winds  to  carry  him  home.  His 
companions  opened  the  bag,  the  winds  escaped 
and  they  were  driven  bade  to  the  island  of 
£olu$.  A^in  sailing  onward  he  reached  a 
land  inhabited  by  cannibal  giants,  the  Lsestry- 
gones,  from  whom  he  escaped  with  onl^  one 
ship.  Then  be  was  thrown  upon  the  island 
iEia,  where  Circe  dianged  his  companions  into 
swine.  Subsequently  he  passed  along  the  coast 
of  the  Sirens  and  escaped  the  monster  Scylla 
(who  seized  some  of  his  men,  however)  and 
the  whirlpool  Charybdis,  In  Sicily  his  com- 
panions killed  the  sacred  oxen  of  the  sun,  for 
which  Zeus  destroyed  his  ship  by  liKhtning,  aad 
all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses,  wlio  swam  to 
Ogygia,  the  island  of  the  nymph  Cabi)so,  where 
for  seven  years  he  had  to  remaitL  The  gods  at 
last  interfered,  and  Calypso  suffered  him  to 
depart  on  a  raft  built  oy  himself.  Poseidon 
raised  a  storm  and  sui^  his  raft.  Ulysses 
swam  to  the  island  of  the  Phxacians  where 
King  Alcinous  hospitabl;y  entertained  him,  and 
sent  him  home  in  a  ship  to  Ithaca,  after  an 
absence  of  20  years.  He  found  his  palace  be- 
sieged b^  a  set  of  insolent  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  Penelope.  With  the  aid  of  his  son, 
Telemachus,  he  put  the  suitors  to  death.  A  por- 
tion of  his  adventures  forms  the  theme  of 
Stephen  Phillips'  atrilting  blank  verse  play 
•Ulysses'  (1902);  and  Tennyson's  noble 
'Ulysses'  is  also  concerned  with  the  life  of  the 
Greek  hero.  Consult  Lubker,  Friedrich,  'Real- 
lexikon  des  klassischen  Altertnms'  (8th  ed., 
Leipzig  1914). 

UMA.  oo'ma,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  con- 
sort of  tnc  gqd  Siva.  She  is  also  usually  des- 
ignated under  the  names  of  Kali.  Durga,  Devi 
(q.v.>,  Parvati,  Bhavani,  etc.  This  goddess  is 
worsnipped  in  various  parts  of  India;  but  the 
textbook  of  her  worshippers  is  the  'Devima- 
hatmya,'  or  'the  majesty  of  Devi* — a  portion  of 
the  'Markandeya  Purana,''  in  which  are  detailed 
the  martial  feats  of  the  goddess.  These  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  destruction  by  her  of  two 
demons,  Madhu  and  Kaita!bha,  who  had  endan- 
gered the  existence  of  the  god  Brahman,  in  her 
victory  over  the  demon   Mahisha,  or  Mahis- 


the  army  of  Chanda  and  Munda,  She  is  often 
represented  holding  the  severed  head*of  Chanda 
in  her  hand,  with  the  heads  of  his  soldiers 
formed  into  a  wreath  about  her  neck,  and  their 
bands  spread  into  a  covering  for  her  loins.  The 
worship  of  Kali  (the  Black),  to  which  the  nar- 
rative (of  her  victory  over  Chanda  and  Munda) 
has  given  rise,  is  considered  by  the  Hindus 
themselves  as  embodying  the  principle  of 
'tamas,"  or  darkness.  She  is  represented  as 
delighting'in  the  slaughter  of  her  foes,  though 
capable  of  kindlier  feeling  to  her  friends.  She 
is,  however,  styled  the  Black  Goddess  of  Terror, 
frequenting  cemeteries,  and  presiding  over  ter- 
rible rites,  fond  of  bloody  sacrifices ;  and  her 
worship  taking  place  in  the  darkest  night  of  the 
month.  Her  chief  worship  is  in  Bengal  where 
her  animal  feast  is  one  of  the  great  religious 
aQ4  social   events  of   the  year.    Max;   MuUer 


(1823-1900)  develops  the  myth  of  Uma  into  one 
of  those  solar  myths  su^ested  to  the  primitiTe 
mind  by  the  most  familiar  of  astronomical  phe- 
nomena. Consult  Barnett,  L.  D„  'Antiquities 
of  India'  (1913);  Muir,  John,  'Original  San- 
scrit Texts'  (London  1873)  ;  Wilkins,  W.  J.. 
'Hindu  Mythology'   (London  1900). 

UMATILLA,  a  North  American  Indian  tribe 
of  Shahaptian  stock,  who  dwell  formerly  near 
■the  confluence  of  the  Colimibia  and  the  river 
which  bears  their  name.  They  did  not  practise 
agriculture  but  found  a  means  of  subsistence 
in  game,  fish,  fruit,  etc.  In  IBM  they  were  vis- 
ited by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  in  I84S  by  Jesuit 


with  the  Cayuss  and  Walla  Walla,  placed  o 

reservation  near  their  old  home.    At  present 
they  number  about  300. 

UMATILLA  RIVBR.  Ore.,  a  southern 
affluent  of  the  Columbia  River,  rising  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  after  a  west  and  north- 
westerly course  of  about  ISO  miles  throtigh 
Umatilla  County  uniting  with  the  Columbia  -at 
Umatilla  viIIa(Ee  on  the  boundary  between  Ore- 
eon  and  Washington.  Pendleton,  the  capital  of 
Umatilla  County,  is  the  chief  town  along  its 
course. 

UMBAGOG,  iim-bi'g6g,  a  lake,  the  greater 
part  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Coos  County,  and 
pan  in  Oxford  County,  Me.  It  is  about  nine 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  one  and  one-fialf 
miles  wide.  Its  outlet  is  a  short  stream  which 
enters  Richardson  Lake,  in  Maine.  The  scenery 
around  Unitjagog  is  most  beautiful,  and  its 
waters  are  well  stacked  with  trout  and  other 
fish.     It  is  a  favo'rite  resort  for  sportsmen. 

UMBALLA,  Qm-bil'a,  or  AHBALA,  India. 
See  Amrala. 

UMBBLIFERS,  or  APIACK^,  a  family 
of  herbs  and  a  few  shrubs  popularly  known  as  ' 
the  parsley  family.  The  species,  of  which  about 
1,500  have  been  described  and  grouped  in  ap- 
proximately 200  genera,  are  most  abundant  in 
the  north  temperate  and  Arctic  zones.  Many- 
species  are  also  characteristic  of  high  altitudes 
in  more  equatorial  latitudes.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  the  family  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  lunbels,  which  characterize  nearly  all 
the  species.  The  umbels  are  often  compounded, 
that  is,  they  are  composed  of  smaller  umbelft 
called  umbelleis.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
simple  but  generally  compound,  and  usually  con- 
tain resinous  substances  (volatile  oils)  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  individual  species  and 
either  give  or  assist  in  giving  the  plants  their 
acrid  or  pleasant  fiavors.  In  some  species  these 
flavors  are  very  disagreeable,  as,  for  instance,  in 
asafcetida;  in  others  pleasantly  odorous,  as  in 
fennel  and  anise.  These  last  two  species  and 
several  others,  such  as  parsley,  caraway,  corian- 
der and  celery  (qq.v.)  are  popularly  used  for 
flavoring  culinary  preparations,  such  as  salads, 
soups,  sauces  and  dressings.  The  stems  of 
celery  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  cultivatiort, 
and  are  among  the  most  esteemed  salads,  borii 
in  America  and  Europe.  Several  urabellifcrs 
have  become  important  root  crops  in  temperate 
climates.  Of  these  the  parsnip  and  the  carrot 
are  the  best  known  in  America,  but  several 
others  are  cultivated  in  Europe,  Asia  and  south- 
ern Africa.    Some   of    these,  such  a^  skirrct 
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(Slum  tisarum),  and  cheml  iCharopkylium 
bulbosum),  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  Amei- 
ican  gardens.  Many  of  the  species,  inclining 
those  now  cultivated  as  esculents,  were  formerly 
considered  to  have  medicinal  properties,  but  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases,  such  as  fennel  and  anise, 
they  have  been  discarded  and  in  these  cases  they 
are  now  used  merely  Co  disguise  the  unpleasant 
flavors  of  other  drugs.  Formerly,  also,  many 
were  reputed  harmful  and  even  poisonous  when 
eaten  by  man  and  animals.  Among  these  was 
the  parsnip.  The  ill  repute  has  been  completely 
dispelled  in  most  cases,  but  still  cUngs  to  celery 
and  parsnip ;  the  former  being  reputed  poison- 
ous to  certain  individuals;  the  latter  at  certain 
seasons.  Some  of  tlie  uncultivated  species  are 
still  under  ban  in  some  sections  of  the  countiy 
but  not  in  others.  Besides  the  genera  men- 
tioned, the  following  are  among  tne  most  im< 
portant :  Crilkmitm,  Arehangeiica,  Conopodium, 
Sntyrnium,  Ltvislkttm,  Eryngium  and  Prangot. 
Botanically  the  family  has  been  found  difficult 
tu  arrange  satisfactorily.  Coulter  and  Rose 
have  described  the  American  species  j  De 
Candolle,  Koch,  Sprengel,  Engler  and  other 
Europeans  have  also  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  large  group. 


UMBER, 


.   olive-brown    earthy 
"  ;ated,     Tl 
;  the  bes 


is  found  in  several  localit      ,       .    . . 

has  come  for  some  time  past  from  Cyprus  and 

foes  by  the  name  of  Turkish  umber,  Ii  is 
Dund  also  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  New  York  arid 
Pennsylvania,  Raw  umber  is  of  an  olive-brown 
color,  semi-opaque,  perfectly  durable  in  water 
or  oil,  and  does  not  injure  any  other  good  pig- 
ment with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese 
with  13  to  14  per  cent  of  silica,  together  with 
small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
water,  etc.  When  highly  healed  all  the  water 
is  drawn  off,  causing  a  change  in  the  brown  hy- 
drated  ferric  oxide  to  red  ferric  oxide,  and  also 
increasinR  thcpercentage  of  red-brown  manga- 
nese oxide.  The  pigment  is  now  called  burnt 
umber.  Raw  umber  is  not  subject  to  adulter- 
ation, i)ut  a  ferru^nous  peat  or  brown  coal 
from  near  Cologne  is  sometimes  substituted  tor 
it    See  Paint. 

UMBILICAL  CORD,  the  bond  of  com- 
munication between  the  ftetus  (which  enters  at 
the  umbilicus,  or  navel)  and  the  placenta,  which 
is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  maternal 
womb.  It  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein,  lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  wind- 
ing from  left  to  right  round  the  vein.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  the  veins  convey  arterial 
blood  to  the  fcetus,  and  the  arteries  return  ve- 
nous blood  to  the  placenta.  As  soon  as  a  child 
is  bom,  and  its  resniration  fairly  established, 
the  umbilical  cord  is  tied,  and  divided  near  the 
navel,  which  spontaneously  closes,  the  fragment 
of  cord  dying  away.  See  Fcetus;  Obstetrics; 
Placesta, 

UMBRA,  the  Latin  word  meaning  shadow, 
was  for  the  ancient  Romans  a  person  who  at- 
tended a  feast  uninvited  by  the  host  but  as  com- 
panion of  one  that  was  invited,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed as  his  shadow ;  this  parasite's  duty  was  to 
laugh  at  the  jokes  of  his  patron.  In  astronomy, 
the  black  central  portion  of  a  sun-spot  was  first 
called  umbra  by  Dawes ;  be  limited  the  designa- 
^on  nucleus  Xs)  the  patch  of  deeper  blaclpiess 


sometimes  noticed  in  the  umbra,  tiiougfa  the 
whole  of  the  darker  area  is  often  called  nucleus: 
The  fringe  of  lighter  shade  surrounding  a  sun- 
spot  is  called  penumbra.  In  ichthyology,  the 
solitary  genus  Umbrida  comprises  two  species: 
U.  krameri,  a  small  tisb  three  or  four  inches 
long,  found  in  stagnant  pools  in  Austria  and 
Hungry;  and  U.limi,  rather  smaller,  locally 
distributed  in  the  United  States;  its  common 
name  is  dog-fish  or  mud-fish. 

UMBRKLLA,  as  its  name  implies,  an  in- 
stnmient  for  casting  shade.  They  were  intro- 
duced from  Asiatic  countries,  where  they  are  of 
Eat  antiquity,  and  are  used  as  protectors  from 
sun's  rays,  rather  than  from  rain,  Th^ 
were  bronze  to  England  from  Italy  in  the  taxiy 
part  of  the  18th  century,  and  later  came  into 
general  use.  being  employed  by  ladies,  but 
scorned  by  men  as  effeminate,  until  Jonas  Han- 
way,  an  eccentric  traveler,  demonstrated  its 
utility  as  a  protection  from  rain.  They  soon 
came  into  universal  use.  The  general  eonstruc- 
tion  of  umbrellas  has  changed  little  in  the 
thonsands  of  years  it  has  been  known,  the  an- 
cient Chinese  patterns  being  adopted  by  the 
Europeans.  Gloria  or  alpaca  in  the  common 
grades  and  silk  in  the  finer  ones  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  oiled  paper  once  used  for  the 
covering,  while  grooved  Steel  ribs  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  bamboo,  rattan  or  oak  ones. 
Eliigfi^  manufactories  control  the  largest  out- 
put of  the  article  and  maintain  a  general  excel- 
lence of  quality.  In  Burma  and  Siam  the  um- 
brella is  an  emblem  of  rank.  The  Japanese 
have  used  umbrellas  ever  since  [heir  empire  was 
established.  In  Greece  they  were  used  by  ladies 
of  position,  and  the  Greek  poets  have  reference 
thereto.  In  Rome  women  and  effeminate  men 
used  them  as  a  protection  from  the  sun's  heat- 

UHBRELLA-BIRD,  an  cxtraortUnaty 
South  American  forest-bird  {Cephalopterus 
omatus)  of  the  family  Colingidtt,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  remarkable  crest  of  feathers, 
the  ^fts  of  which,  according  to  Wallace,  radi- 
ate on  all  sides,  reaching  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  bill  and  forming  a  dome  or  parasol  about 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  resemblance  of 
this  ornament  to  a  helmet-plume  has  led  to  the 
name  « dragoon-bird,*  Another  curious  feature 
is  a  (^lindricat  fleshy  process,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  pendent  from  the  front  of  the  neck, 
and  clothed  with  overlapping  feathers.  This 
bird. is  about  the  size  of  a  crow  and  glossy 
black  with  a  blue  gloss  on  the  crest.  It  in- 
habits the  valley  of  the  Amaaon.  In  the  Andine 
re^on  occurs  a  second  species  (C.  PendHliger) 
with  a  much  longer  dewlap;  and  in  Central 
America  a  third  (C,  glabricotis)  in  which  the 
throat  and  dewlap  are  naked,  except  at  the  tip 
of  the  latter,  and  colored  orange-red.  These 
birds  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  and  have  a 
loud,  clear  song.  Consult  Wallace,  A,  R., 
'Travels  on  the  Amaion'  (London  1853); 
Newton,  < Dictionary  of  Birds*  (New  York 
1896), 

UHBRBLLA-TREB,  in  eastern  America, 
the  larger  species  of  Magnolia  and  especially 
M.  tripelala,  or  elk-wood.  The  latter  s  great 
thin,  oval  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath  nearly 
two  feet  long,  and  hatf_  as  wide  and  radiate 
from  the  ends  of  the  b'ranches  in  a  manner 
suiKestive  o£  the  protecting  ribs  of  an  um- 
brella.   It  is  a  tree  from  30  to  4Q  feet  tall,  witb 
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irresiilar  branches,  and  grows  naturally  in 
shady  woods  and  in  deep  soil.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  cup-shaped,  with  creamy  tinted,  thick 
petals,  and  rel^exed  petaloid  sepals,  and  have  a 
disagreeable  odor.  The  tree,  nevertheless,  is 
sometimes  planted  for  ornament,  being  com- 
pletely hardy  no  farther  north  than  Penns;^!- 
vania.  The  hark  is  slightly  aromatic  and  tonic, 
but  the  wood  is  valueless.  The  ear-leafed  un- 
brella-tree  is  M.  fraseri,  with  auricled  foliage 
and  fragrant  flowers.  M.  tnacrophylla  is  the 
great-leaved  umbrella-tree.  The  pride-of -China- 
tree  (Melia  asedarack)  has  produced  in  the 
south  western  United  States  a  variety,  wm- 
braculifera,  which  forms  a  regular,  dome- 
shaped  head  like  an  open  sun-shade,  and  is 
consequently  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  ura- 
brella-lrees.  The  Queensland  umbrella-tree  is 
the  handsome  araliaceous  Brassaia  actinophylla, 
a  tree  40  feet  high ;  that  of  Guinea  is  Hibiscus 
guitieenHs.  A  screwpine,  Pandanui  odora- 
tissimas,  is  also  known  by  this  name. 

The  umbrella-pine,  or  parasol-fir,  is  a  tall 
evergreen  tree  (Sciadofitys  vertidllata)  from 
Japan,  with  a  pyramidal  habit.  Its  true  leaves 
are  reduced  lo  minute  scales,  and  its  apparent 
glossy,  dark  foliage  is  composed  of  phyllodia, 
or  stems  assuming  the  functions  of  leaves, 
which  are  arranged  in  umbrella-like  wborb  on 
the  branches. 

UMBRIA,  Italy,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  the  peninsula,  lying  west  of  Etruria,  and 
north  of  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cor- 
responding approximately  to  the  modern  dis- 
.trict  of  Uie  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Perugia.  It  is  usually  described  as  extending 
from  the  Tiber  east  lo  the  Adriatic ;  but  when 
the  Umbrians  first  came  into  history  they  were 
restricted  to  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  the 
lowland  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  from 
the  jEsis  (Esino)  to  the  Rubicon  being  held  by 
a  race  of  Gallic  invaders,  known  as  the  Se- 
nones.  The  Umbrians  were  subjugated  along 
with  the  Etruscans,  but  joined  the  Samnites  in 
their  last  gallant  stru^le  against  Rome,  and 
were  finalK'  overthrown  at  Sentinum  (295  B.C.). 
Later  the  Via  Flaminia  was  constructed  through 
Umbria  and  in  the  Augustan  period  Umbria 
was  the  sixth  region  of  Italy.  (See  Italic 
Languages),  The  modern  district  formed  part 
of  the  states  of  the  Church  until  1860,  Its 
area  is  3,748  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
686,500.  The  capital  is  Perugia,  of  which 
Leo  XIII  (then  Mgr.  Pecci)  was  archbishop 
for  32  years  prior  to  1878. 

UMLAUT,  Dom'lowt,  in  philology,  a  modifi- 
cation of  vowels ;  the  change  of  the  vowel  in 
one  syllable  through  the  influence  of  an  a,  an  i 
or  a  u  in  the  syllable  immediately  following. 
it  is  common  in  Teutonic  languages  —  German, 
Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon;  traces  of  it 
remain  in  English,  as  in  the  plurals  of  man 
(men),  brother  (brethren),  mouse  (mice), 
goose  (geese),  etc.  In  German  the  umlaut  is 
seen  in  the  frequent  change  of  a,  o  and  u  to 
a,  5,  «,  as  Mann,  Manner;  Sokn,  Sdhne;  Kraut, 
Krauter.  Consult  Henry,  Victor,  "Short  Com- 
parative Grammar  of  English  and  German* 
(London  1894),  and  Lichtenberger.  H.,  <His- 
toire  de  la  langue  allCmande'   (Paris  1^5). 

UMNAK,  oom'nak,  an  island  of  Alaska, 
one  of  the  Fox  Islands,  a  group  of  the  Aleutian 


Islands.  It  is  about  66  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide.  On  the  east  is  Umnak  Pass,  five  miles 
wide,  which  separates  the  island  from  Unalaska 
Island.  The  interior  was  explored,  in  1757,  by 
Nikiforoff,  a  Russian.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin ;  (he  highest  point,  VscvidotI,  is  a  vol- 
cano 8,000  feet  high.  Other  peaks  are  also 
volcanoes.  Just  north,  and  connected  with 
Umnak  by  a  reef,  is  the  volcanic  island  of 
Bogosloff  which  was  thrown  above  water  in 
1796.  On  Umnak  are  many  hot  springs ;  in  one 
part  the  springs  are  boiling.  Near  Deep  Bay 
there  are  springs  which  vary  in  temperature. 
Fossil- wood,  lignite,  tire -clay  and  different 
forms  of  lava  are  found  on  this  island.  The 
largest  village,  Nikolski,  has  about  300  inhabit- 
ants. The  chief  industries  are  catching  seal 
and  fishing. 

UMPQUA,  fimpTtwa,  a  small  tribe  of  the 
Athapascan  stock  of  North  American  Indians. 
They  now  number  about  100  individuals  and 
are  on  the  Grande  Ronde  reservation  in 
Oregon. 

UMRITSIH,  um-rirt'ser.    See  Amrttsib. 

UN  CURIOSO  ACCIDENTE  ( 'A  Curi- 
ous Mishap'),  a  three-act  prose  comedy  in 
Italian  by  Carlo  (^Idoni,  first  produced,  as  the 
author's  ^Memoirs'  apparently  indicate,  in 
Venice  in  1755  and  generally  regarded  as  his 
masterpiece.  Nevertheless,  uie  prestige  given 
both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  by  Eleonora 
Dusc  lo  the  author's  'Locandiera'  ('The  Inn- 
keeper') has  made  the  latter  play  better  known 
to  the  theatre-^wng  public  than  the  former. 
Of  the  plays  written  by  CJoldoni  in  Italian  'Un 
curioso  accidente'  is  certainly  one  of  his  best 
and  one  of  the  gems  of  standard  Italian  comedy. 
The  simplicity  of  the  plot  is  remarkable,  con- 
sisting in  the  amusing;  misguided  effort  of  a 
wealtfiy  Dutch  merchant  to  marry  off  secretly 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  friends  and,  in  the 
attempt,  marrying  off  unwittingly  his  own 
daughter.  Goldoni  says  in  his  'Memoirs* 
(Part  II,  cap.  30)  that  the  story  of  the  plot  is 
true,  'that  ihe  curious  mishap  happened  to  a 
wealthy  Dutch  merchant,  and  was  related  to  him 
by  two  of  the  merchant's  Venetian  agents.'  He 
goes  on  to  add  that  "the  piece  had  an  entire  suc- 
cess .  .  .  and  is  still  one  of  my  favorite  pieces.* 
In  another  part  of  the  'Memoirs'  (Part  III, 
cap.  37)  Goldoni  relates  that  the  play  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  a  Frenchman  in  1784  with 
the  title  <The  Dupe  of  Himself,'  that  it  was 
played  the  following  year  and  proved  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  merit  of  the  play  lies  in 
its  extreme  simpliciQ',  in  the  sprightliness  of 
the  dialogue,  few  of  the  speeches  containing 
more  than  three  or  four  words  or  a  line  or  two, 
in  the  amusing  situations  in  Goldoni's  best  vein 
and  in  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  comedy.  Some  of  the  scenes,  for 
instance  Act  II,  8.  are  worthy  of  Moliere.  For 
American  students  of  Italian,  the  edition  of  the 
play  edited  with  English  notes  by  Professor 
Ford  of  Harvard  University  is  very  useful  and 
most^  readily  available  (Boston  1899).  An 
English  translation  was  published  by  the  A.  C. 
McClure  Company  in  1892  in  the  series 
'Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Authors.'  This  ver- 
sion was  produced  by  Mr.  Donald  Robertson  in 
1907-08.  'Un  curioso  accidente'  was  performed 
in  ItaHan  under  die  auspices  of  tiie  Modem 
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language    Department   of    the   Universiiy   of 
Toronto  in  1917. 

James  Gebdes,  Jr. 

UNA,  u'n^  io  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,' 
the  allegorical  representative  of  Truth,  which 
in  this  "lovely  ladic*  rfiines  £orth  in  all  its 
purity.  By  her  gentle  spirit  she  tames  a  lion 
(Reason),  which  accompanies  her  through  her 
distressful  wanderinRS.  For  her  sake  her  com- 
panion, George,  the  Red  Cross  Knigfit.  slays 
the  dragon,  and  after  a  period  of  painful  sepa- 
ratioa  tiiey  are  united  in  marriage. 

UNADILLA,  u-na-diTa,  N.  Y.,  village  in 
Otsego  County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad,  about  45 
miles  northeast  of  Binghamton  and  93  miles 
southwest  of  Albany.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
region.  The  chief  manufacturing  establishments 
are  a  flour  mill,  creameries,  machine  shop, 
foundry  and  a  wagon  shop.  The  educational 
institutions  are  Union  School  and  Academy, 
ranked  as  a  high  school,  opened  in  1893,  and 
elementary  and  primary  schools.  There  is  one 
bank.    Pop.  1,009. 

UNAKA  MOUNTAINS,  a  southwestern 
division  of  the  Appalachian  system,  sometimes 
called  in  part  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  or 
simply  the  Smoky  Motintains.  They  extend 
southward  near  the  western  ho\iada.Ty  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  elevation  of  the 
range  varies  from  3,000  to  5,000  feel.  They 
are  well  covered  with  pine  trees  and  the  slopes 
present  a  very  picturesque  aspect.  Sandstone 
and  shales  with  some  metamorphic  rocks  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  range. 

UNAKITB.  A  peculiar  granite  consisting 
essentially  of  yellow-green  epidote,  pink  feld- 
spar and  quartz;  occurs  in  Unaka  Mountains, 
aloni^  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  line  and  in 
Virginia.     Used  for  ornamental  work. 

UNALASKA  oo-naHsIca,  an  island  of 
Alaska,  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
middle  one  of  the  Fox  Islands.  Two  Russians, 
Glottoff  and  Soloiroff,  with  a  small  party  of  ad- 
venturers, lived  several  months  on  the  island 
die  winter  of  176S-66-  The  island  is  often  vis- 
ited by  whalers,  sealers  and  explorers.  It  was 
an  administrative  centre,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
important  parts  of  Alaska.  A  naval  rendezvous 
is  at  Captain's  Bay,  at  the  northeastern  end  of 
the  island.  The  island  is  volcanic;  the  highest 
point,  Makushin,  5,960  feet,  smokes  constantly 
and  occasionally  it  sends  out  lava.  The  vicinity 
is  often  subject  to  earthquakes.  At  IliuUuk 
the  thermometer  is.  rarely  above  80  degrees  in 
summer  or  below  zero  in  winter.  The  climate 
is  too  cool  for  much  vegetation.  Copper  and 
iron  abound.  But  few  small  animals  are  found. 
The  largest  town,  Unalaska,  on  Captain's  Bay, 
is  an  outfitting  station  for  ships  passing  to  and 
fro  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Arctic  oceans.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  800  square  miles. 
Unalaska  has  a  population  of  about  1,200, 
Aleuts,  Russians  and  Americans. 

UNAMI  ('people  down  the  river'),  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Delaware  Indians  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  occupied  the  Delaware  River  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  boundary 
line.  They  were  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Turtle  tribe,  in  allusion  to  one  of  their  totems. 

UNAU.  the  two-toed  sloth.    See  Sloth. 


UNCANOONUC  MOUNTAINS.    A  small 

range  of  mountains  in  southeastern  New  Hamp- 
shire, risinij  rather  prominently  above  the  ad- 
joining rolling  lands  to  an  altitude  of  1,348  feet, 
'ell   known   as    a    summer    resort. 


line  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.    They  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss. 

UNCARIA,  a  genus  of  climbing  plants  with 
hooked  spines,  of  the  order  Chinconiaca,  and 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  tropical  America. 
See  Gaubir. 

UNCAS,  i^ag'kas,  Mdi^an  sachem;  d. 
about  1683.  He  was  originally  a  war  chief  of 
die  Pequot  sachem  Sassacus,  obtained  the  sup~ 
port  of  the  English  settlers  and  so  acquired 
dominion  over  the  Mohegan  territory.  In  1637 
he  joined  the  Enjglish  in  the  war  against  the 
Pequots  and  received  for  his  services  another 
portion  of  the  Pequot  lands.  He  shielded  many 
of  the  Pequots  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Eng- 
lish when  the  war  was  over,  and  for  this  was 
for  a  time  in  partial  disgrace  with  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  he  was  soon  received  again  into  so 
great  favi>r  with  the  whites  that  several  at- 
tempts were  made  by  different  Indians  to  as- 
sassinate him.  In  1643  he  was  victorious  over 
the  powerful  Narraganselt  sachem  Miantono- 
moh  (q.v.)  and  in  1648  the  Mohawks,  Pocom- 
tocks  and  other  tribes  unsuccessfully  made  war 
against  him.  He  was  besieged  in  1657  hy  the 
Narragansett  chief  Pcssacus,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  by  Ensign  Thomas  Leffing- 
wcll.      In    reward    for    this    service    it   is    said 


Uncas  was  reproved  for  "rapaaty  and  injustice* 
by  a  council  of  colonial  commissioners.  He 
was  the  ally  of  the  English  in  all  the  wars 
against  the  Indians  during  his  life,  though  in 
King  PhiUp's  War  he  was  too  old  to  be  of 
much  active  service.  In  1842  a  monument  was 
erected  in  his  honor  at  N'orwich.  Consult 
Drake,  S.  G..  'The  Book  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America'  (1834)  ;  Stone,  W.  L.,  'Uncas 
and  Uiantonomon,  a  Historical  Discourse' 
(1842).    See  Colonial  Waks  ik  Amebica. 

UNCIAL  LETTERS.    See  Paubography. 

UNCLE  REMUS,  a  plantation  negro,  the 
assumed  narrator  of  plantation  and  folklore 
stories  collected  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  such 
books  as  'Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His 
Sayings'  (1880);  'Nights  with  Uncle  Remus' 
(18B2);  'Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends' 
(1892).  eta 

UNCLE  SAM.    See  National  Nicknames. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  or  LIFE 
AMONG  THE  LOWLY,  a  novel  by  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  (q.v.),  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  the  emancipation  movement  to 
American  literature,  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
from  1  June  1851  to  April  1852  in  the  National 
Era,  an  anti-slavery  newspaper  published  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  serial  form  it  attracted 
no  particular  attenuon,  but  after  publication  in 
book  form,  20  March  1852,  in  a  few  weeks  it 
achieved  unusual  success,  finally  attaining 
world-wide  popularity,  and  being  translated  into 
over  22  different  languages.  For  18  years  Mrs. 
Stowe  lived  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  problems 
of   slavery  were  continually  thrust  upon  her 
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attention,  the  river  Ohio  alone  separating  the 
city  from  Kentuckyj  where  slaves  bringing 
their  tales  of  oppression  and  cruelty  were  con- 
tinuously escaping  from  their  masters  in  at- 
tempts lo  gain  freedom  in  Canada.  In  the  great 
moral,  economic  and  political  movements  of 
the  times  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  husband  took  an 
active  part  They  had  removed  to  Brunswick, 
Me.,  where  Mr.  Stowe  had  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  Bowdoin  College,  when  the  storm 
occasioned  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  arose. 
Inspired  by  the  farce  of  the  human  message 
which  she  leU  she  must  deliver,  with  full~stored 
monoiy  and  vivid  imagination,  she  wrote  with 
fervor-glowing  heal  the  novel  as  representative 
of  certain  phases  of  plantation  life  in  the  old 
South,  which  helped  in  no  small  measure  the 
cause  of  emancipation.  Few  novels  have  ever 
aroused  so  much  enthusiasm  and  indignation, 
so  much  criticism,  favorable  and  unfavorable. 
'A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  including  in- 
teresting notes,  documents  and  testimonials  ap- 
peared  in  1853  as  a  reply  to  inquiries,  censure 
and  criticism,  and  the  same  year  she  also  pub- 
lished *A  Peep  into  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for 
Children.'  Josiah  Henson  (q.v.)  was  die  orig- 
inal of  the  character  of  Uncle  Tom.  Drama- 
tiied  soon  after  its  pubhcatioQ  in  book  form, 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  still  retains  its  stage 
popularity. 

UNCLEANNESS.  a  ceremonial  in  various 
religious  systems,  symSolUins  the  lack  of  ritual 
punty  of  fitness.  In  the  Brahmanic  system 
food  cooked  by  a  Sudra  or  by  an  outcast  is 
unclean  to  the  Brahman;  he  loses  caste  if  he 
eats  of  it ;  and  he  contracts  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  if  he  consorts  with  unclean  persons,  as  the 
Pariah,  the  Mahar  or  other  outcasts.  The 
hieratic  law  of  Judaism  pronounced  certain 
animals  unclean  and,  therefore,  not  to  be-  eaten. 
Of  animals  that  *chew  the  cud"  all  might  be 
eaten,  with  exception  of  four;  but  of  the  four 
excepted — the  camel,  coney,  hare  and  swine  — 
the  first  only  is  of  Ihe  class  of  the  __ 
Among  birds  declared  to  he  unclean 
eagle,  ossifrage,  vulture,  kite,  etc^  of  which 
several  cannot  be  positively  identified  i  but  at 
all  events  (he  birds  of  pref  are  certainly  in- 
cluded among  the  unclean  birds,  while  most  of 
the  grain-feeding  birds  are  allowed  as  articles 
of  food.  Among  fishes  or  aquatic  creatures, 
those  are  unclean  which  have  neither  fins  nor 
scales.  Except  the  leaping  orthoptera  —  locust, 
grasshopper,  etc. —  most  insects  are  unclean,  as 
also  all  creeping  things,  from  vertebrate  reptiles 
to  molluscous  snails.  And  not  merely  were  un- 
clean animals  to  be  reieded  as  food,  their  car- 
casses were  to  be  avoided,  and  whoever  touched 
ihem  became  thereby  unclean.  The  laws  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness  were  never  of  obligation 
in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  taught  that 
"not  that  which  entereth  into  the  mouth  de- 
fileth  the  man;  but  that  which  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  the  man°;  and  with 
regard  to  persons.  Saint  Peter,  after  the  vision 
of  the  sheet  let  down,  would  no  longer  call  any 
.  man  common  or  unclean.  Consult  Benzinger, 
I.,  'Hebraische  Archaologie'  (2d  ed.,  Tubin- 
gen 1907),  and  Stade,  B.,  <Gcschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel'    (Vol.  I,  Berlin  1887). 

UNCOMPAHGRB  VALLEY  PROJECT. 
The  Uncompahgre  Valley  Project  is  one  of  the 
largest  construction  enterprises  undertaken  by 


the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  under 
the  Act  of  17  June  1902.     It  effected  the  irri- 

Eation  of  150.000  acres  of  arid  lands  lying  on 
oth  sides  of  the  Uncompahgre  River  in  south- 
western Colorado.  It  was  accomplished  by 
the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison 
Kirer  into  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  and  the 
subsequent  distribution  of  the  water  thus 
diverted,  together  wjlh  the  waters  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River,  over  the  lands  to  be 
cultivated. 

The  engineering  worla  connected  with  (his 
project  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Gunnison  Tunnel,  which  {nerces 
the  divide  which  separates  the  Gunnison  River 
from  the  Uncompahgre  River.  This  tunnel 
is  30,582  feet  long  and  passes  under  the  sum- 
mit of  the  divide  at  a  depth  of  2,220  feet.  The 
eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel  lies  in  the  grand 
canyon  of  the  Gunnison  River.  It  is  reached 
by  a  wagon  road  10  miles  in  length,  which  is 
one  of  the  picturesque  drives  of  Colorado. 
The  western  portal  is  located  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley  near  Cedar  Creek  Station  on 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway. 

(2)  The  South  Canal,  which  carries  the 
water  from  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  to  the  Un- 
compahgre River;  12  miles  in  length.  This 
canal  contains  four  short  tunnels  and  many 
masonry  drops. 

(3)  The  West  Canal,  which  distributes 
the  waters  f  rr>m  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  and  the 
Uncompahgre  River  over  the  lands  west  of  the 
Uncompahgre  River ;   30  miles  in  length. 

(4)  The  East  Canal,  which  distribules 
the  waters  from  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  and  the 
Uncompahgre  River  over  the  lands  lying  east 
of  the  Uncompahgre  River;  35  miles  in  length. 

j5j  Numerous  auxiliary  canals  and  laterals. 
Impounding  reservoirs  on  the  head- 
of  the  Gunnison  River  for  the  storage 
oi  nood  water  to  supplement  the  regular  flow 
of  the  stream  during  the  dry  months.  Streams 
of  the  arid  region  derive  (heir  summer  flow  in 
the  main  from  melting  snows  in  the  high  moun- 
tain ranges.  When  the  warm  sun  of  the  spring 
months   begins   to   be   felt   the   great   body   ot 
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deep  gulches  and  behind  lofty  precipices, 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  sun  and  wind. 
This  late  flow  is  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments, and  10  supplement  it  convenient  basins 
are  dammed  and  filled  with  flood  waters  to  be 
released  gradually  when  needed  later  in  the 
year.  To  provide  for  this  contingency  sufficient 
reservoir  sites  have  been  segregated  on  the 
headwaters  of  (he  Gunnison  lUver.  These  sites 
will  be  held  and  developed  as  future  needs 
dictate.  In  addition  to  supplementing  the  irri- 
gation waters  these  reservoirs  will  oe  useful 
as  power  producers. 

The  Uncompahgre  Valley  lies  at  about  5,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  sh^tered  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  equable 
climate.  The  mountains  surrounding  the  val- 
ley form  a  portion  of  the  continental  divide, 
and  contain  many  of  the  richest  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  rare  metal  mines  in  the  world.  The 
soil  ot  the  valley  is  of  unusual  fertility.  The 
principal  products  are  apples,  peaches,  apricots, 
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UNCONFORMITY,  an  erostonal  break  in 
the  continuity  of  deposition  of  sediments. 
When  one  stratum  is  deposited  on  the  next  in 
regular  and  unbroken  order  they  are  conform- 
able. But  ivhen  the  surface  of  one  bed  is 
eroded  before  the  next  is  laid  down  the  two  are 
said  to  be  unconformable.  If  the  beds  are  na- 
riae,  that  is,  have  been  laid  down  in  the  ocean, 
an  unconformity  between  them  means  that  there 
was  a  period  of  emergence  and  erosion  between 
the  time  of  deposition  of  the  first  and  second 
beds.  It  is  by  this  means  that  we  are  enabled 
to  work  out  much  that  is  known  about  the 
dJStribntion  of  land  and  water  in  past  geologic 
time.  Sometimes  the  older  beds  are  folded  as 
weii  as  eroded,  so  that  the  younger  lie  hori- 
zontally above  dipping  beds  below.  This  is 
called  angular  unconformity  or  discordance  of 
bedding.  If  a  region  gradually  sinks  so  that 
a  series  of  beds  are  laid  down  above  an  old 
erosion  surface  in  such  wise  that  each  suc- 
ceeding ted  covers  a  larger  area  and  laps  over 
from  the  bed  on  which  it  naturally  rests  onto 
the  old  erosion  surface,  we  have  unconformity 
with  overlap. 

UNCONSCIOUS  CBRKBRATION.  term 
formerly  in  general  use  in  mental  physiology, 
to  denote  the  action  by  the  mental  faculties  (or 
the  cerebral  organs),  as  of  memory,  reasoning, 
etc.,  performed  without  the  mind  being  con- 
scious of  what  it  does  till  the  results  of  this 
unconscious  action  present  themselves  in  the 
centres  for  consciousness  in  the  new  ideas  or 
new  combinations  of  ideas  which  were  evolved 
in  the  unconscious  process.  The  theory  of  un- 
conscious cerebration  has  been  current  among 
German  metaphysicians  from  the  time  of  Leib- 
nitz and  was  systematically  expounded  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.     See  Consciousness. 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS,  a  condition  of 
little  or  no  consciousness.  The  definition  of  con- 
sciousness (q.v.)  has  been  given  in  another  vol- 
ume and  it  remains  here  to  consider  those  de- 
grees and  kinds  of  dtrviations  from  ordinary 
conscious  states,  particularly  in  the  subnormal 
depressions.  Under  unconsciousness  may  be 
grouped  two  or  three  types.  There  may  be 
total  abeyance,  such  as  is  seen  in  epilepsy, 
in  sleep,  in  brain  concussion,  in  severe  injuries, 
in  infectious  diseases,  in  drugs,  as  ansesUietics, 
hypnotics,  alcohols,  etc.  There  may  be  sub- 
normal conditions,  semi-conscious,  subconscious 
states  which  would  properly  be  classed  here,  for 
in  certain  conditions,  such  as  in  some  epileptics, 
some  alcoholics  or  hysterics,  consciousness  at 
one  time  may  be  acute  and  yet  all  memory  of 
the  former  state  may  be  oliliierated  in  another 
condition.  Some  of  these  conditions  are 
grouped  under  the  heading  of  double  personali- 
ties. Some  of  these  represent  true  phenomena, 
the  vast  majority  are  frauds.  Thus  from  the 
minor  forms  of  "absent-mindedness*  through 
sleep,  up  to  the  deepest  grades  of  unconscious- 
ness produced  by  drugs,  one  can  observe  in  life 
all  the  many  steps  of  a  large  variety  of  uncon. 
sdous  phenomena.  The  site  of  consciousness 
has  already  been  discussed  and  its  coexistence 
with  the  entire  nervous  system  maintained,  but 
clinically  it  appears  under  many  cxcitii^  causes. 


The  most  important  of  these  are: 
Unconsciousness  due  to 

1.  Convulsions  of  unknown  origin. 

2.  Epilepsy. 

3.  Hysteria. 

4.  Organic  brain  diseases. 

5.  Organic  heart  diseases. 

6.  Toxic     causes — poisonings,     endogenous 

and  exogenous. 

7.  Traumatism. 

(1)  In  childhood  convulsions  with  uncon- 
sciousness come  on  from  a  large  number  of 
unknown  causes.  Fear,  anger,  high  temperature, 
teething,  worms,  are  some  of  the  actual  irri- 
tants in  many  of  these  instances;  but  in  many 
no  cause,  immediate  or  remote,  is  to  be  found. 
Many  of  these  attacks  resemble  attacks  of 
epil^sy.  They  are  to  be  carefully  watched  to 
determine  this  point,  otherwise  much  harm  may 
come,  particularlj;  if  they  are  mild  epileptic 
attacks  and  the  epileptic  habit  be  engendered  fay 
carelessness  in  treatment.  Son>etimes  these  con- 
vulsions leave  permanent  brain  injuries,  but  the 
majority  recover  without  serious  after  effects. 
Convulsions  in  a  child  of  unknown  origin  should 
mean  to  the  mother  that  the  nervous  s}rstem  is 
very  readily  upset  and  special  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  aH  forms  of  excitement  in 
such  children. 

(2)  Epilepsy.  The  most  common  form  of 
unconsciousness  in  epilepsy  has  already  been 
discussed  (see  Epii.EPSy),  but  there  are  in 
some  epileptics  minor  alterations  of  conscious- 
ness that  are  of  much  importance.  In  some 
epileptics  the  patient,  while  not  truly  unconscious, 
yet  may  be  so  engrossed  in  a  dominating  idea 
that  all  outside  elements  of  attention  are  ex- 
cluded. Thus  some  of  this  class  may  rob, 
murder,  bum,  roam  off  for  days  or  even  weeks, 
and  yet  on  their  return  to  their  so-called  normal 
conscious  state,  they  may  be  absolutely  oblivious 
10  all  that  has  happened.  Such  stales  are  not 
uncommon  in  epileptics,  but  they  are  very  rare 
outside  of  this  condition  and  hysteria. 

(3)  Hysteria  (q.v.).  In  this  disease  uncon- 
sciousness is  rarely  complete.  Consciousness  is 
altered.  These  changes  are  fully  discussed.  Also 
see  Insanity  ;  Paranoea. 

(4)  Organic  Brain  Disease.  A  number  of 
brain  diseases  may  cause  unconsciousness.  The 
most  common  are  meningitis,  hemorrhage, 
thrombosis,  embolism,  tumors,  organic  de- 
mentias. Under  the  general  term  apople^o-  is 
included  three  separate  disorders,  all  of  which 
have  similar  symptoms.  These  are  hemorrhage, 
embolism,  thrombosis.  In  the  one^  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  brain  breaks  and  there  is  destruc- 
tion of  brain  tissue,  in  the  second,  a  clot,  usually 
from  a  larger  blood  vessel,  is  swept  into  a 
smaller  blood  vessel  of  the  brain,  cutting  oS 
the  blood  supply  of  a  part  of  the  brain.  In  a 
third  a  disease  of  the  wall  of  the  blood  vessel 
causes  a  local  clot  which  fills  up  the  vessel  and 
in  the  same  manner  deprives  a  part  of  the  brain 
of  blood.  In  all  of  these  conditions  a  "stroke," 
or  aijoplexy,  with  unconsciousness  occurs.  The 
individual  symptoms  may  be  consulted  under 
apoplexy,  hemorrhage  of  brain,  embolism,  etc. 
In  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  attacks  of 
unconsciousness  are  a  regular  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.    See  General  Paresis. 

<5)  Some  forms  of  heart  disease  are  at- 
ten(ied   with    fainting    attacks.     In    these    the 
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^'alves  of  the  heart  are  found  to  act  in  a  de- 
fective manner.     See  Heart,  Disease  of  the. 

(6)  For  a  consideration  of  the  toxic  causes 
of  unconsciousness  see  article  on   Toxicoi-OCY. 

(7)  Traumatism,  such  as  blows  on  the  head, 
severe  falls,  sunstroke,  all  give  rise  to  uncon- 
sciousness. The  two  former  conditions  have 
been  discussed  under  concussion  —  the  last 
under  sunstroke.  See  Consciousness;  Con- 
saousNEss,  DisoBDEKs  of;  Consciousness,  Bio- 
logical Aspects  of,  and  consult  bibliography 
under  the  first  of  these. 

S.MiTH  Ely  Jeluffe,  M.D. 

UNCTION,  anointing  with  oil  as  a  reli- 
gious or  semi- religious  rite,  is  traceable  back  to 
the  rudest  form  of  nature  worship.  The  jnllars 
of  stone  or  of  wood  that  were  the  symbols  of 
phallic  worship,  as  the  sacred  stone  in  every 
village  ot  certain  parts  of  India  at  present, 
had  oil  poured  on  the  lop  of  them.  The  cus- 
tom of  pouring  oil  on  sacred  stones  was  not  un- 
known to  the  IsraeUtish  race  (Gen.  xwiii,  18; 
xxxi,  13J.  In  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  the  use  of 
unction  IS  expressly  prescribed  for  various  oc- 
casions; among  the  Jews  there  was  a  holy 
anointing  oil  prepared  with  perfumes  (Ex. 
XXX,  22-23)  with  which  the  priests  and  the 
tabernacle  with  all  its  furniture  were  anointed; 
the  kings  also  were  installed  in  their  office  by 
imctioD;  and  the  usage  was  retained  in  the 
Christian  Church,  being  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, order,  in  the  consecration  of  altars,  of 
sacred  utensils,  etc,  and  in  the  coronation  of 
sovereigns.    See  Unction,  Extreme. 

UNCTION,  Extreme  (<=the  last  anoint- 
ing"), one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman 
(i^tholic  Church  as  also  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church;  it  is  a  sacrament  in  which  the  sick 
that  are  in  daneer  of  death  are  anointed  by  a 
priest  for  the  liealth  of  soul  and  body;  its 
divine  origin  and  sacramental  character  are  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  James  v,  14,  IS.  The 
"matter'  of  this  sacrament  is  "oil  blessed  by 
the  bishop ;  but  it)  the  Greek  Church  the  priests, 
commissioned  by  the  bishop,  bless  the  oil.  The 
"minister"  of  extreme  unction  is  a  priest,  not 
any  cleric  in  inferior  orders.  The  "subject*  of 
the  sacrament  is  a  person  that  is  dangerously 
sick.  The  "form*  consists  in  the  prayers  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest  in  adrainistermK  the  unc- 
tion; for  example,  at  the  unction  of  the  eyes, 
the  priest  prays,  "By  this  holy  unction  and 
through  his  most  tender  mercy,  may  the  Lord 
forgive  thee  whatsoever  sin  thou  hast  com- 
mitted by  sight." 

UNDER-TENANT.    See  Rent,  Law  of. 

UNDERGROUND  MINING.     See  MiN- 

INC. 

UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD,  The,  a 

term  made  common  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  denoting  a  secret  method  o£ 
conducting  negro  slaves  from  the  Southern 
States  to  Canada  and  free  States  in  the  North. 
Between  the  Ohio  liiver  and  the  Great  Lakes 
were  many  abolitionists  who  gave  shelter  and 
assistance  to  escaping  slaves,  and  their  homes 
were  known  as  stations  of  the  underground  rail- 
road. Amouf!'  those  who  were  patrons  of  tbe 
"underground"  system  were  Wm.  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Wendell  Phillips,  Josiah  Grinnell,  Gerrit 
Smith,    Theodore    Parker,    Thomas    (Barrett, 


Charles  Torrey,  Samuel  May,  Levi  Coffin,  T. 

W.  Higginson  and  F.  B.  Sanborn.  (See  Abou- 
TioKisTs).  Consult  Sicbcrt,  W.  H..  <The  Un- 
derground Railroad  from  Slavery  to  Freedom' 
(New  York  1899). 

UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS,  Sec 
Subways;  Tunnels  and  Tunneunc, 

UNDERGROUND  RUSSIA,  a  noted 
work  by  Stepniak.  The  former  editor  of 
Zemlia  i  Volia  (Land  and  Liberty),  who  far 
many  years  hid  his  identity  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "Stepniak"  ( freely  translated 'Son  of 
the  Steppe»),wroteinItali3n, in  1881, this  series 
of  sketches  of  the  revolutionary  and  Nihilistic 
movement  in  which  he  had  taken  such  an  im- 
portant part  The  introduction  gives  a  succinct 
history  of  the  individualistic  propaganda  which 
resulted  in  Russia  in  a  certain  measure  of  free- 
dom for  women,  and  which,  at  the  expense  of 
much  suffering  and  many  young  lives  sacrificed, 
spread  a  leaven  of  liberalism  through  the  vast 
empire  of  tbe  tsars,  Stepniak  traces  the  suc- 
cessive charges  that  took  place  in  the  attai^ 
on  autocracy  between  1871  and  1881.  The  move- 
ment reached  its  final  goal  in  1917,  when 
tsarism  went  down  under  a  crushing  defeat. 

UNDERGROUND  TEMPERATURES. 
In  the  process  of  cooling  the  earth  still  re- 
tains a  vast  volume  of  heat.  This  heat  is  not 
appreciable  at  the  surface  where  air  tempera- 
tures prevail  but  it  is  manifest  in  deep  mines 
and  borings  which  show  a  general  increase  of 
temperature  with  depth.  The  rale  ot  increase 
is  by  no  means  regular  but  varies  from  place  to 

flace  and  in  some  cases  it  changes  with  depth, 
n  general  it  ranges  from  40  to  80  feet  to  1*  F, 
and  the  average  indicates  that  at  a  depth  of  25 
miles  the  temperature  is  about  2,200"  F.  or 
above  the  melting  point  of  iron  and  rocks.  It 
is  difScult  to  conceive  how  great  the  maximum 
may  be  farther  down.  This  heat  is  believed 
to  be  a  residual  of  that  which  was  present  when, 
the  earth  was  in  molten  and  gaseous  conditions. 
Much  has  been  lost  by  the  cooling-oS  process 
that  is  still  in  operation.  Volcanoes  may  be 
evidence  of  the  general  internal  heat  althougii 
it  is  more  Lkely  that  they  are  manifestations  of 
some  local  heat  conditions  probably  developed  at 
moderate  depths. 

A  large  number  of  observations  have  been 
made  of  underground  temperatures  in  deep 
mines,  wells,. bore  holes  and  tunnels  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  have  been 
taken  with  great  accuracy  and  others  are  ap- 
proximations. Some  representative  ones  are 
given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Rales  of  increase  of  earth  temperature  are 
calculated  from  the  difference  between  the  mean 
annual  air  temperature  and  the  observed  tem- 
perature at  the  given  depth,  it  being  assumed 
that  the  temperature  for  the  first  50  feet  below 
the  surface  is  that  of  the  mean  annual  air  tem- 
perature. It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
latter  figure  is  somewhat  too  low,  the  discrepancy 
varying  with  latitude  and  various  local  condi- 
tions. The  difference  is  about  iya"  in  a  humid 
climate  like  that  of  England  and  2^*  to  3^' 
in  a  dry  climate  such  as  that  of  northern  Africa. 
In  some  cases  the  temperature  at  some  shallow 
depth  is  directly  determined  and  used  for  the 
comparison.  In  many  instances  temperatures 
are  taken  of  various  depths  and  the  results 
plotted  in  a  curve  which  is  iadependent  of  the 
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surface  temperature.  Uany  leinpcraturea  have 
been  obtained  of  flows  from  deep  artesian  wells 
and  also  of  flows  from  pumped  wells.  In  these 
it  is  necessary  lo  know  the  depth  of  the  source 
of  the  water  and  the  flow  must  be  large  in 
volume  and  long  continued.  The  thermometers 
used  are  of  several  kinds  but  ordinarily  self- 
registering  maximum  mercury  thermometers  or 
thenno-electric  instruments  are  lowered  in  the 
borings  or  sunk  in  holes  iti  deep  mines.  In 
deep  holes,  convection,  ^s  expansion  and  heat 
from  recent  boring  vitiate  the  result.  The 
bflux  of  deeper  waters,  proximit}'  of  recent 
volcanic  rocks,  lodes  in  which  mmeralization 
is  in  progress  and  planes  or  zones  of  movement 
have  great  influence,  the  last  especially  in  fa- 
cilitating rise  of  deep  seated  underground  water. 
In  mines,  especially  coal  mines,  oxidation  ma* 
terially  increases  tne  heat.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  Aiizin  coal  mines,  in  France,  tne  tem- 
perature is  15°  F.  above  the  normal. 

One  of  the  moBt  striking  features  of  the 
rates  of  undei^rcmnd  temperature  increases  as 
observed  in  borings  and  mines  is  their  varia- 
tion from  place  to  place.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  these  variations  are  due  to  imperfect  ob- 
servations but  most  of  them  are  related  to  local 
causes  of  which  the  aature  is  not  known.  At- 
tempts have  beeu  made  to  show  that  rates  are 
lower  iu  the  mountains,  hi|[her  in  petroleum 
areas  and  coal  fields  and  various  other  general 
conditions  but  in  most  cases  these  relations  are 
not  borne  out  when  many  observations  are  as- 
sembled. There  are  undoubtedly  in  the  earth 
many  factors  which  infiuence  the  rate  of  tem- 
iwrature  increase  such  as  variation  in  conduc- 
tivity of  various  rocks,  underground  tension, 
mineralization  and  movement  of  underground 
water.  Local  volcanic  action  of  course  is  a 
moet  powerful  agent  but  only  present  in  certain 
areas  where  its  influence  generally  is  clearly 
apparent.  Variation  in  radioactivity  has  been 
sug^ted  as  a  factor,  and  the  influence  of 
bodies  of  cold  water  such  as  Lake  Superior 
and  former  presence  of  glacial  ice  us  causes 
of  local  diminution  of  earth  temperature. 
Positive  evidence  is  lacking  along  all  these 
lines,  however,  and  the  results  of  extended 
special  investigations  must  be  awaited  before 
the  true  explanation  is  attained. 
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AUkHAiAA. —  Many  obaer^vtiona  of  temperature  of  Aowa, 

' deepirell»ho»ftranaefiDm50to  lOOIeat  toonedagree, 

-     rtioo  falling  lielow   75  feet  to  one  degne;  at 
fl  ia  71  feet  to  oile  desree- 
In  the   Phoenix  region  tba  riiallower  walla 
JO.  20  to  *0  feet  to  one  degree  and  deeper  onea 
:  to  one  degree.     In  the  plateau  north  the  latva 

to  SO  feet  to  one  degree.     Thi      

0.11,.  ...  Qa^  (::. 
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weUb  in  San  SuDon  valley  variai 


CALiFOBMiA. —  Flown  fiom  nils  of  n 

he  orange  country  of  nutheni  California  vary  soineT 

3  temperatum.  especially  wheio  there  are  local  hot  spring 
ondjtions;  tnit  the  more  closely  accordant  figures  give  rates 
Bar  SO  feet  to  ont  degree.  TW  many  Sowing  wells  in  S»o 
oaquin  Valley  show  rates  from  35  to  ISO  feet  to  one  degree. 


.     In  Ind 


t  of  the  many 


set  to  one degm  but  other  wells  show  ratca  varying 
100  feee  and  some  are  leas. 

A.— Ratea  from  57  to  127  feet  to  one  degree  an 
ly  well*  but  the  data  an  not  reliable. 
—  High  iBtea  of  increase  an  recorded  in  the  Stata 
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lunV  It  Saint  John  g: 


wcUa  have  mixed  llowi 
le  of  B31  feet' and  at  St 


Oowa.     ThenBometcn  nmlc 
ratea  of  100  and  116  feet 

Davonport  7S  fwt  and  at  Cai 
KANSAS.—  Moat  of  the 

varied  from  SO  lo  75  feel  t 

Lyoni  Salt  mine  indicating  74  feet 
ISJJTUCBV—  Tbo  old  deep  well 


fotandat  Caundl  Bli 
Moflt  of  the  gradicn 


of  IH  fHt  to  on  desree  It  all  th«  flow  li  erom  l,t»  [«t 
Tho  Waco  nwlta  indkata  anraae  late  of  50  feet  to  one  dcaraa, 
Bif  EliU  in  Mituordo  County  III  fact  to  on*  dogna;  Batua 
;it  feet  to  one  degree;  Souriaka  2T|  feet  to  one  dwree,  the 
four  last  in  tlu  oil  raoioni  where  the  nte  sppau*  to  be  hiah. 
UTAH.—  A  few  obssnrationi  in  Milford-Beaver  regwo 
indicate  high  ratei.  12  to  24  feet  to  one  desree. 

we«t  of  Richmond  showed  gradienta'of  72  to  S4  feet  to  one 
decree.  In  the  2,130-foot  hoLo  at  Poet  Uonroe  »  nta  of  64 


LC  deicrne  according  tt 


Sbon  indkatet  t 


975  feet  iadiated  a 
-ioui  flowing  wells  in 

It  Crisfi^d^  the  Eai 


temperature  incteaae  ia  usually  low  in  the  deep  mines  of  the 
ooruiem  peninsula  of  Michigsn.  the  svetage  being  about 
lis  feel  to  one  degree.  Deep  welli  in  the  southern  peninsula 
■how  TBtei  tanging  from  45  to  70  feet  to  one  degree.  The 
3,«5-[oot  hole  St  Bsy  CLly.  temperature  97°  in  bottom, 
ndicatea  a  gradient  of  6S1  feet  to  one  degree. 

43  feet  at  Biloxi  to  21k  feet  to  one  degree  at  ^clnburg. 

xrasouBi, —  The  data  frem  Miuouri  while  somewhat 
oonflicting  show  low  gradients.  The  3.843-foot  hole  at  Saint 
Louis  Asyluci  indicates  a  gradient  of  78  feet  to  one  degna. 

show  an  aveTp.ae  of  about  SO  feel  to  one  degree  while  a  flowing 
well  at  Miles  City  indicates  a  rate  of  35  feet  to  one  degree. 
Plowing  wells  in  Little  flitterroot  Valley  show  an  average  of 
Si  feet  to  one  dem;ee.  probably  influenced  by  warm  apnogi. 
NEB«ASIA.— The  flowing  wells  in  Missouri  Valley  in  the 

from  i  9  to  30  feet  to  I 


10  feet  to  one  degree.     The  wells  at  Omaha  iKve 
et  and  at  Lincoln  of  57  feet  to  one  degree. 
—  The  detailed  studies  of  Comstcck  Lode,  n 
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....-ww..^....  ..J    .v~^-^  -.-.iditions.     The  temperature  of  170 

degrees  at  depth  oE  I.IOO  feet  indicated  a  nte  o(  2B  feet  to 
one  dure*.  At  Tonopah  the  rata  vaiiea  from  place  to  phice 
and  with  depth  and  the  aTsnse  is  ne»r  40  feet  to  one  degree. 
HIW  JSBSBY. —  Flowioa  wdl«  along  the  aea  coaat  show  an 
average  late  of  50  feet  to  one  degree  with  eiceptlon  of  Wfld- 
waod  well  in  whfch  the  r  ■    ■■■-■■■ 

Albuquerque  showed  a  , - 

North  Dakott  «how  rales  rangir 
degree  with  an  average  of  40  L,.. 

OHIO.—  The  2,9gD-foot  well  at  Pindlay  ibDwed  a  rate  ol 
QS  feet  to  iTne  degree  with  diminished  rate  as  depth  increased. 
Tha  }.77.^.Fnct  hate  at  Coliunbui  indicated  71  feet  to  one 
ot  hole  at  Plymouth  691  feat  to  one  d«Ke. 


, narfiable  u 

tion  from  rates  of  17)  feel  to  one  degree,  to  50  feet  to  one 
degree  closely  related  to  the  configuration  of  the  granite  or 
quartzite  floor  of  the  artesian  basin  {consult  Darton.  N,  H., 
'Ceolhernial  data  in  South  I)akDta.'  Ameticaii  Jonraal 
Seitnii.  Vol.  V,  p.  161.  and  United  Sutea  Geological 
Suiver,  ISth  Annual  Report.    Pt.  IV.  pp.  60fi-611._  1897J. 
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—  The  deepest  bole  in  the  n 
miles  northeast  of  Clarksburg  i 

.   ni  7.363  feet  deep  in  Man^h   I 

O  fast  showed^  timpeiatlue  ol  152  d«raei.  in 

of  Wheeling  the 


Ctielyan  near  Cbarle 
3J06-foot  hole  near 
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wvosntCG. —  Three  deep  holes  give  widely  different  is 
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II  Meteetase  54  le 
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TlK  3,IS0-foot  well  at  Fort  Worth  probably  indicatM  a 


Consult  reports  of  committees  to  investi- 
gate rate  of  increase  of  underground  tempera- 
.ture  <in  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment o£  Science,  reports  of  meetings  of  1868 
to  1881,  et  seq„  notably  the'52d.  1882,  pp.  72-90)  ; 
Dunker,  E.,  'Ueber  die  Warme  im  Innern  der 
Erde  und  ihre  moglichst  fehlerfreie  ErmittlilR* 
(in  Zeit.  fUr  prac.  Geologit,  November  1896); 
Jacxewsld,  'Uber  das  ihermische  Regime  der 
Erdoberflache  in  Zusammenhang  mil  aen  Geo- 
logischen  Prozessen'  (in  Verkand.  der  K. 
Ruts.  Mmeral  GeselUchaft,  Vol.  42,  No.  2, 
1905)  ;  Koenigsberger  and  Muhlberf^,  'Ueber 
Messangen  der  Geothemischen  Tiefenstufe 
deren  Technik  und  Ver  Wertune  zur  Geol- 
aischen  Prognose  und  uber  neue  Messungen  in 
Mexiko,  Borneo  und  Mitteleuropa'  (in  Neuen 
Jahrburh  far  Mat.  Geol.  und  Fat.  B.  B.  31,  pp. 
107-157);  Abstract  in  Proceedings  Institutioti 
of  Mining  Engineers;  Lane,  A.  C,  'Geothcr- 
mal  Gradient*  (Michigan  Geological  Survey, 
Annual  Report  1901,  pp.  24+-251);  Darton, 
N.  H.,  "List  of  Underground  Temperatures  in 
United  States'  (United  States  GecAogical  Sur- 
vey Bulletin  No.  701.  1919). 

Nelson  H.  Darton, 

Geologist,  United  States  Gtologiepl  Survey. 

UNDERGROUND  WATERS.  See 
Waters,  Undehground.  , 

UNDBRHILL,  John,  American  colonist: 
b.  Warwickshire,  England,  1597;  d.  Oyster  Bay, 
L.  I.,  1672.  He  served  in  the  Netherlands  and 
in  1625  in  the  Cadiz  expedition,  in  1630  was 
summoned  by  Winthrop  to  New  &igland  to  train 
the  inhabitants  in  martial  discipline  and  in  1634 
was  chosen  from  Boston  to  the  Massachusetts 
assembly.  In  the  Pequat  campaign  of  1637  he 
distinguished  himseu  as  commander  of  the 
New  England  contingent.  His  account  of  the 
war,  'Newes  from  America'  (1638),  was  re- 
printed in  the  'Collections'  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  (3d  series,  Vol  VI, 
1837;).  Underhill's  mode  of  life  and  his  cham- 
pioning of  Antinomianism  rendered  him  very 
unpopular  in  Massachusetts.  Subsequently  he 
was  governor  of  Exeter  and  Dover,  N.  H.,  and 
held  office  in  the  colonies  of  New  Haven. 
About  1643  he  entered  the  military  service  of 
the  Dutch  in  New  York,  but  he  was  driven  out 
of  that  colony  in  1653  and  went  to  Rhode  Island 
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where  he  was  commissioned  to  wage  war 
against  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  Upon  the  (all 
of  ihe  New  Netherlands  to  the  English  in  1664 
UnderhitI  settled  in  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  on  a 
tract  of  ISO  acres  ceded  him  by  the  Mantinenoc 
Indians. 

UNDERWOOD,  Benjamin  FrankliiL 
American  author  and  editor:  b.  New  York,  o 
July  1839;  d.  10  Nov.  1914.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
UnioD  army,  was  wounded  and  captured  at  the 
battle  oE  Bull  Run,  and  was  not  exchanged  until 
1862.  He  then  became  lieutenant  and  adjutant 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Heavy  ArliUeiy  and  served 
until  the  dose  of  the  war,  acting  in  the  mean- 
time as  war-correspondent  for  tiie  Newport, 
R.  I.,  News.  He  was  engaged  in  lecturing  for 
30  years  after  the  war  and  in  1870-85  he  was 
particularly  prominent  as  an  exponent  of  reli- 
gious  *free  thought.'  He  was  business  man- 
ager and  coeditor  of  the  Boston  Index  in  I8S0- 
86  and  in  1867  was  engaged  in  a  like  capacity 
on  the  Chicago  Open  Court.  He  edited  the  il- 
lustrated Graphic  News  in  1888,  the  Philosophic 
Journal  in  1893-95,  has  written  editorially  for 
the  Free  Thought  Maganine  since  1893.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Psychical  Science  Congress 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  and  has 
published  'Influence  of  Christianity  on  Civili- 
zation' (1871);  'Spencer's  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy*  (1891);  'Utilitarian  Ethics>   (1903),  etc 


Edinburgh,  Scotland,  7  Aug,  1894.  He 
educated  at  Amherst  College,  studied  law  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847. 
He  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  1849,  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  State  senate  in  1852,  and 
in  1854  became  literary  adviser  of  the  Boston 
publishing  house  of  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Com- 
pany. The  establishment  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  by  that  firm,  was  dne  to  him  and  it 
was  he  who  secured  James  Russell  Lowell  as 
editor-in-chief.  Underwood  being  assistant  edi- 
tor. Two  years  later  his  connection  with  the 
periodical  came  to  an  end,  and  from  1859  to  1870 
he  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Criminal  Com^, 
Boston.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to 
literary  work  till  188S,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Bret  Harte  as  consul  at  Glasgow,  and 
while  in  Scotland  he  lectured  on  American  liter- 
ature. His  term  of  office  expired  in  1889  and 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  time. 
but  in  1893  was  appointed  consul  at  Edii 


He  was  the  author  of  'Handbook  of  En^hsh 
Literature'  (1871);  'Handbook  of  American 
Literature'    (1872);    'Ooud  Pictures*    (1873); 


'Lord  of  Himself,'  a  novel  of  Kentudcy  life 
(1874)  ;  'Man  Proposes,'  a  novel  (1880) ;  'The 
True  Story  of  the  Exodus.'  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Dr.  Bnigsch-Bey  (1880);  biogra- 
phies of  'Longfellow'  (1882),  'Lowell'  (1882), 
and  'Whillier'  (1883);  <Ouabbin'  (1890); 
'Dr.  Gray's  (Juesf  a  novel  (1896).  His  best 
work  is  seen  in  'Quabbin,'  a  sympathetic  study 
of  life  in  a  small  New  England  town  two  gen- 
erations ago.  He  was  endowed  with  a  strong 
personality,  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  books 
and  men,  -possessed  a  fine  critical  sense  and 
not  a  little  literary  power,  but  was  to  some 
extent  lacking  in  constructive  skill  and  char- 
acter delineation. 


UNDERWOOD,  Monce  Grant,  pioneer 
missionary  in  Korea  r  b.  19  July  1859 ;  d.  12  Oct. 
1916.  Born  in  London,  he  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  12  and  was  educated  in  the  New  York 
University  and  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary.  Arriving  in  Korea,  under  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  United  States  of  America,  in 
1885,  he  began  explorations  and  researches, 
showing  an  aptitude  for  mastering  the  lan- 
guage and  an  intensive  energy  in  every  sort  of 
service  to  the  people  and  rulers,  from  practical 
hygiene  and  education,  to  the  counsel  of  roy- 
alty, while  ever  ardent  and  wise  as  a  promoter 
of  Christian  unity,  in  continuous  toil,  from 
1885  to  1915.  Editor,  preacher,  teacher,  he 
eschewed  offers  from  the  king  of  political 
honor  and  emolument.  Was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bible  translators,  from  1887  to  1911, 
and  of  the  Korean  Tract  Society ;  professor  of 
theology  in  the  Korean  Theological  Seminary 
1907-15 ;  head  of  the  Korean  Educational  Fed- 


ing  School  19OT-15,  and  f 
tian  College  in  Seoul.  Lecturer  in  America  on 
Foreign  Missions.  At  his  death  there  were  46 
Protestant  Christian  churches  within  a  radius 
of  six  miles  from  the  centre  of  Seoul,  the  capi- 
tal. He  was  author  of  a  Korean-English  and 
English- Korean  Dictionary  (18iS9) ;  'Introduc- 
tion to  the  Korean  Spoken  Language'  (1890); 
'The  Call  of  Korea'  (1908);  'Religions  of 
Eastern  Asia'  (1910).  Consult  the  biography 
bv  his  %-ife,  Lilias  Sterling  Horton,  herself 
physician  and  missionary,  married  in  Korea  in 
1889,  and  author  of  'Fifteen  Years  Among  the 
Topknots'  (1904);  'Underwood  of  Korea' 
(1918). 

UNDERWOOD,  John  Cos,  American  sol- 
dier and  civil  engineer:  b.  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
12  Sept.  1840.  He  was  graduated  as  a  civil 
engineer  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Iiutilute, 
Troy,  N,  Y.,  in  1862,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War, 
reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  For 
nearly  a  year  he  was  held  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort 
Warren.  In  1870-72  he  was  mayor  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ky,,  and  during  1866-75  served  as  city, 
county  and  consulting  State  engineer.  From 
1875  to  1879  he  was  Ueutenant-govemor  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  promineui  in  several  secret 
fraternal  organiiations  and  Confederate  patri- 
otic societies ;  and  in  1896  was  chosen  superin- 
tendent and  secretary  of  the  Confederate 
Memorial  Associadon. 

UNDERWOOD,  Lucien  Marcos,  Ameri- 
can educator  and  botanist:  b.  New  Woodstock, 
N.  Y.,  26  Oct.  1853 ;  d.  Redding,  Conn.,  16  Nov. 


91.  From  1896  he  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Columbia.  He  published  'Systematic  Plant 
Record'  (1881);  'Our  Native  Ferns  and  How 
to  Study  Them'  (1881-1901)  ;  'North  American 
Hepatica'  (1884)  ;  'Our  Native  Ferns  and 
Their  Allies'  (1888) ;  'Hepaticx  American*' 
(1887-93)  ;  'Moulds,  Mildews  and  Mushrooms* 
(18S9).  Consult  Honker,  H,  J.  (ed.),  'Under- 
wood Families  of  America'  (1913), 

UNDERWOOD,  Oku  Wilder,  American 
legislator :  b,  Louisville,  Ky.,  6  May  1862.  Edu- 
cated at  ihc  University  of  Virginia  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1884  and  practised  in  Bir- 
raingliam.    He  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
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UNDERWRITER  — UNDULATORY  THEORY  OP  LIGHT 


coDiDuttee  that  adopted  the  present  consdtution 
of  the  Slate,  was  member  of  Consress  (1895- 
1915)  and  was  elected  United  States  senator 
(1915-21).  He  is  a  proroinent  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  chief  tarifi  exjiert. 
He  was  a  popular  candidate  for  the  presidentud 
nominatiaii  in  1912. 

UNDERWRITER,  one  who  insnres,  or 
makes  a  business  of  negotiating  contracts  of 
insurance.  The  term  is  particularly  employed 
in  connection  with  marine  insurance.  More  re- 
cently it  has  come  to  be  used  in  relation  to 
certam  modem  financial  conditions.  Upon  the 
organization  of  a  corporation  to  absorb  several 
companies,  it  is  customary  to  raise  a_  sum  of 
money  to  be  employed  either  as  a  working  capi- 
tal or  for  the  purchase  of  such  stock  in  die 
companies  as  ori^nal  holders  are  unwilling  to 
exchange  lor  tne  new  securities  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  one  employed  in  raising  this  sura  is 
Styled  the  imderwriier.  See  Insurance;  In- 
SUKANce,  Life,  in  Auekica  ;  Insurance, 
Marine;  Fire  Insurance  in  America;  Undex- 


UNDERWRITIHO,  in  finance,  a  method 
of  floating'  the  bonds  and  securities  of  large  cor- 
porations by  means  of  fiscal  agents  or  syndi- 
cates. The  general  rule  ^veming  the  under- 
writing of  new  securities  is  that  the  syndicates 
shall  receive  a  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  securities  underwritten.  As  an  il- 
lustration take  a  railroad  issuing  $50,000,000  of 
bonds.  The  railroad,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  of 
good  standing,  and  the  security  excellent  The 
comirany  prefers,  instead  of  securing  a  hi|^ 
premium  on  the  bonds,  to  save  in  the  annual  in- 
terest charges.  So  it  issues  a  3J4  per  cent  bond, 
with  the  prtAability  that  it  will  sell  at'par,  or 
perhaps  higher.  The  underwriters  agree  to  take 
the  entire  issue,  say  at  98,  but  it  charges  a  com- 
mission of  S  per  cent,  or  about  $2,500,000,  for 
labor,  expense  and  risk  attending  the  operation. 
The  railroad  is  now  secure.  It  is  assured  of 
the  money  it  needs  for  which  it  has,  indeed, 
paid  a  liberal  discount,  but  no  more  liberal,  pro- 
portionately, than  would  be  required  in  procur- 
ing a  modest  loan  in  the  ordinary  market  chan- 
nels. Tlie  sjrndicale  must  now  sell  the  bonds. 
If  there  is  an  active  investment  demand,  it 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  this  at  once,  at  a 
considerable  advance  over  the  underwritten 
price  of  98,  Suppose  St  sells  at  102,  the  syndi- 
cate would  then  reap  a  profit  of  4  per  cent,  or 
$2,000,000  in  addition  to  the  commission  of 
$2,500!000,  less,  however,  the  cost  of  advertising, 
wages,   attorneys'    fees   and  other  incidentaU. 


with   millions  of  dollars  of 

hands,  for  which  it  must  pay,  but  for  which 

there  is  no  adequate  market. 

UNDIHB  (ISll),  the  first  notable  writing 
of  La  Motte-Fouqui,  is  a  classic  of  romantic 
daintiness.  "The  fragrance  of  poeti^  and  the 
songs  of  the  nightin^Ies,"  said  Heine,  'were 
put  into  words  by  Fouque  and  he  called  it 
Undine."  The  tales  prosaic  framework  is  this: 
Knight  Huldbrand  finds  at  a  fisher's  hut.  Undine, 
a  foundling  water  sprite,  who  to  win  herself  a 
soul  through  marriage  has  taken  human  shape, 
while  still  warned,  guarded  and  served  by  her 
native  dement,  embodied  in  her  uncle,  KuUe- 


bom.  Undine  marries  Huldbrand,  gains  a  soti^ 
but  must  lose  life  if  she  cannot  hold  him  trae 
to  her  love.  Her  nature  is  transformed  to  a 
tenderness  that  embraces  even  her  companion 
and  rival  Bertalda,  discovered  to  be  the  fisher- 
folk's  daughter.  Kufaleborn,  warning  threaten- 
ing is  repelled.  Undine  loves  too  fondly,  till 
at  last  Huldbrand's  vagrant  affections  bre^  the 
spell,  and  Undine  melts  from  his  presence,  but 
not  from  his  life.  For  she  has  kept  her  soul 
and,  when  warnings  cannot  keep  him  from  Ber- 
talda, returns  on  his  wedding  eve  to  draw 
away  his  life  in  a  tdss  and,  as  a  perennial 
spring,  to  clasp  his  grave  in  her  embrace.  The 
tale,  as  a  legend  of  the  Ritter  von  StaufeuberK, 
dates  from  \4O0.  It  was  retold  by  Fischart  and 
mystically  interpreted  by  Paracelsus  in  his 
'Liber  de  Nymphis'  (1590).  As  poetized  by 
Fouqu£  it  won  immediate  popularity,  was  made 
subject  of  three  operas,  widely  translated  and 
illustrated  by  noted  artists.  Consult  Pfeiffer, 
W.,   <Uber  Fouqui's  Undine>    (1903). 

Benjamin  W.  Wkixs. 
UNDISCOVERED  COUNTRY,  The,  a 
story  by  W.  D.  Howells,  published  in  1880.  The 
centra]  figure.  Dr.  Boynton,  an  enthusiastic 
spiritualist,  is  an  admirable  study  of  an  honest 
charlatan.     He   has   become   -, 


uge  in  a  community  of  Shakers,  whose  quaint 
and  kindly  ways  are  portrayed  with  a  loving 
pen. 

UNDUE  INFLUENCE,  a  l^al  term  of 
frequent  use  in  testamentary  suits,  and  some- 
times in  cases  of  contested  elections.  Undue 
influence  in  the  making  of  a  will  is  exerted 
when  the  testator  is  so  unnaturally  influenced 
that  he  makes  his  will  in  favor  of  some  one 
other  than  his  natural  heirs,— undue  influence 
being  oftenest  charged  when  the  testator's 
mind  was  infirm  or  weakened  by  illness  and  his 
will  was  made  while  he  was  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  outside  beneficiary.  Where  undue 
influence  is  proved  the  court  will  set  a  will 
a^de  or  allow  compensation.    See  Wnj- 

In  voting,  undue  influence  consists  of  force, 
violence,  restraint,  threat  or  intimidation  prac- 
tised at  the  polls  to  influence  votes  to  the  way 


to  the  polling  and  lays  the  perpetrator  open  t_ 
penal  action,  with  severe  punishment  The 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  party  making  a 
charge  of  undue  influence.  See  Corbupt  Piw.c- 
TiCES  Acts. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT, 
or  WAVE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT,  the  theory 
which  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
radiant  heat,  by  interpreting  them  as  the  re- 
sults of  vibratory  movements  or  undulations, 
in  an  all-pervading  medium  called  the  'ether* 
(q.v.)..  Tliere  are  many  optical  phenomena 
which  admit  of  a  ready  mathematical  explana- 
tion in  this  manner,  without  making  any  very 
definite  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  ether,  or  the  kinds  of  motion  that  occur 
in  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
polarization,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  when  a  light-ray  passes  through  the  ether, 
the  ether  is  disturbed  in  such  a  manner  that 
its  particles  oscillate  back  «nd  forth  in  paths 
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iriudi  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  light-ray  is  traveling.  In  this  respect 
ihe  motion  of  the  ether  is  very  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  air  when  a  wave  of 
sound  traverses  that  medium;  the  motions  of 
the  air  particles  in  the  case  of  a  sound-wave 
being  to  and  fro  along  lines  that  are  parallel 
to  the  i^rection  in  which  the  wave  is  progress- 
ii^.  The  motion  of  the  ether  when  a  light- 
ray  traverses  it  is  supposed,  in  fact,  to  be 
very  similar  to  the  motion  by  which  a  vibra- 
tory disturbance  is  propagated  from  one  part 
oF  an  incompressible  elastic  solid  to  another 
part;  and  for  this  reason  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light  is  often  called  the  "elastic- solid"  theory. 
(Sristian  Huyghens  was  the  first  to  give  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  a  definite  form,  and 
the  origin  of  that  theory  may  fairly  be  said  to 
dale  from  a  paper  written  by  him  for  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1678.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  well  aware  of  the  possibihty 
of  accounting  for  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
bcfat,  by  assuming  that  light  consists  of  a  kind 
of  wave-motion  in  an  alt-pervading  ether;  but 
hf  objected  to  the  undulatory  theory,  because 
he  could  not  understand  how  a  body  could  cast 
a  sharp  shadow  if  that  theory  were  correct. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  waves  would 
necessarily  sweep  around  obstacles,  and  close 
in  behind  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
sharp  shadows  impossible.  Newton,  therefore, 
adopted  the  alternative  "corpuscular  theory," 
which  teaches  that  light  consists  of  storms  of 
liny  material  particles,  or  "coTfuscles,*  which 
tend,  by  reason  of  their  inertia,  to  travel  in 
straight  hnes.  He  developed  this  theory  with 
characteristic  power  and  ingenuity,  so  that 
physicists  were  long  divided  between  his  teach- 
ings and  those  of  Huyt^ens.  In  1801,  Dr. 
Thomas  Yonng,  an  English  physicist,  solved 
the  difficulty  which  led  Newton  to  reject  the 
undulatory  theory;  for  he  showed  that  when 
the  dimensions  of  an  opaque  object  are  very 
great  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of 
light,  the  light-waves  which  fall  upon  the  ob- 
ject are  prevented  from  sweeping  around  and 
closing  up  behind  it,  by  means  of  the  phe- 
nomenon known  as  'interference' ;  those  waves 
which  tend  to  pass  around  behind  such  an 
obstruction  becoming  compounded  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  neutralize  one  another. 
Young's  discovery  stimulated  investigation  SO 
that  within  the  next  20  years  great  advances 
were  made  in  the  development  of  the  undula- 
tory theory.  Young  and  Fresnel,  for  exam- 
ple exolained  the  phenomena  of  polarization, 
and  Fresnel  developed  his  beautiful  theory  of 
the  optical  phenomena  manifested  by  crystals. 
The  objections  raised  by  Newton  had  been  en- 
tirely (usposcd  of,  and  the  undulatory  theory 
had  been  placed  upon  an  apparenQy  firm 
foundation.  Moreover,  there  are  two  things 
about  the  corpuscular  theory  which  appeared  to 
be  absolutely  fatal  to  it.  The  first  is,  that  it 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  explanation 
of  interference.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
two  waves  in  the  ether  may  come  together  so 
as  to  neutralize  each  other;  for  an  analogous 
phenomenon  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  sea- 
shore, in  ocean  waves.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
understand,  however,  how  two  streams  of  light- 
producing  corpuscles  can  produce  darkness, 
when  eiUier  stream  alone  will  produce  lig^t. 


Another  even  more  fatal  objection  to  the  cor- 
puscular theory  was,  that  this  theory  cannot 
explain  refraction  luiless  it  is  a^itted  that 
light  travels  faster  in  a  dense  medium  than  it 
does  in  a  rarer  one,  while  the  undulatory  theory 
requires  that  the  light  shall  move  faster  in  the 
rarer  medium.  Fizeau  and  Foucault  proved  by 
(Urect  experiment  that  Ught  travels  faster  in 
air  than  it  does  in  water;  and  hence  it  vna 
considered  that  they  had  proved  that  the  cor- 
puscular theory  is  not  correct. 

About  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
Michael  Faraday  published  his  experimental 
researches  on  electricity  and  magnetism;  and 
althoi^  these  did  not  deal  particularly  with 
light,  it  happened  that  they  had  a  most  import- 
ant ultimate  influence  upon  our  views  as  to 
its  nature.  Maxwell,  in  studying  Paraday^s 
work  and  endeavoring  to  reduce  his  experi- 
mental resnits  to  a  consistent  mathematical 
theory,  conceived  the  idea  that  light  may  be 
merely  a  periodic  or  vibratory  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  the  ether.  Upon  working  out  this 
idea  in  dettul.  Maxwell  found  that  the  new 
theory  is  free  from  mviy  of  the  objections 
that  had  developed  in  connection  with  the  older 
elastic-solid  theory;  and  the  'electro-magnetic 
theory^  of  Maxwell  is  now  held  by  nearly  all 
physicists,  in  preference  to  the  older  undula- 
tory theory.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  somewhat  as  follows :  Maxwell  agrees  that 
light  is  some  sort  of  a  periodical  disturbance  in 
some  sort  of  an  ether,  and  he  also  agrees  that 
the  displacements  that  occur  as  the  wave  pro- 
gresses are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  travels;  but  he  teaches  that 
these  displacements  are  not  analogous  to  those 
that  are  produced  in  an  elastic  solid  when  that 
solid  is  deformed.  He  considers  that  they  are 
of  an  electrical  nature,  and  that  we  must  learn 
about  them,  not  by  observing  the  behavior  of 
elastic  bodies  under  stress,  but  by  observing 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  electrified  bodies. 
In  one  sense,  therefore.  Maxwell's  theory  may 
still  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  the  undulatory 
theory;  hut  the  waves  that  are  contemplated 
by  it  are  electrical  in  nature,  and  are  not 
Strictly  analogous  to  the  waves  in  an  incom- 
pressible elastic  solid.  See  Ethes  ;  Light  ; 
Radiation;  Radioactinity ;  X-Ray. 

Allan-  D.  Risteen. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  In  the  sciences  of 
economics  and  sociology  the  term  unemploy- 
ment refers  to  an  industrial  condition  in  which 
large  numbers  of  workers  are  without  gainful 
occupation.  No  doubt  in  feudal  times  the  work- 
ing classes  found  during  trade  depression,  war 
periods  and  other  cataclysms  periods  of  inac- 
tivity leading  to  poverty  and  even  hunger.  But 
in  those  days  it  was  not  a  cry  issuing  from 
hungering  masses  closely  congregated  as  at 
present  In  the  early  days  of  the  artisan  man- 
ufacturing units  consisted  of  small  individual 
•shops'  where  work  was  performed  by  appren- 
tices and  journeymen  artisans  mostly.  And 
when  the  master  craftsman  had  filled  all  orders 
and  had  no  longer  work  for  all,  the  journeyman 
went  oil  his  way  to  the  next  village  or  dty 
seeking  another  job.  The  condition  was  gen- 
eral and  provided  for.  The  workman  had  his 
lod^ng-house  in  every  town  or  village  where, 
at  small  cost  or  free,  he  obtained  board  and 
lodging  till  be  had  canvassed  the  trade  and  ob- 
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tained  his  job  or  left  for  the  next  settlement. 
His  '■papers"  showed  the  signature  of  his  former 
employer  as  proof  of  his  good  standing  and  he 
was  aided  in  his  quest  for  work  by  the  stale. 
With  the  growth  of  the  cities,  and  consequently 
of  the  industries  supplying  them,  manufacturing 
establishments  grew  into  factories  where  the 
larger  units  could  use  more  economy  in  methods 
besides  producing  in  larger  quantities  at  re- 
duced cost.  It  was  (he  opening  of  that  stage 
of  civilizalion  known  as  industrialism.  And 
with  these  ever  growing  aggregates  of  manufac- 
turing industries  forming  themselves  into  trade 
centres  with  their  great  populations  of  "hands* 
or  operatives  was  brought  into  being  the  hide- 
ous feature  we  know  as  "unenvployment*  Its 
paradoxical  phenomenon  is  conspicuous  in  the 
fact  thai  with  the  growth  and  increasing  pros- 
peri  ly  of  the  industries  we  find  shoe  factories 
closed  in  the  midst  of  crowds  of  shoeless  able 
workers  whose  presence  forces  on  one's  knowl- 
edge that  the  need  or  demand  for  footgear  is 
great ;  the  huge  clothing  factories  shut  down 
their  operations  while  many  thousands  of  will- 
ing workers  siand  outside  shivering  from  lack 
of  apparel  with  which  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  elements. 

Problem. —  In  a  statement  of  the  features  of 
the  subject  of  unemployment  must  not  be 
omitted  notice  of  (he  fact  (hat  large  numbers  of 
healthy  and  willing  workers  unable  to  find  em- 
plo^ment  carries  with  it  the  direct  cousequeuce 
of  indignation  and  "unrest"  among  the  populace 
generally  of  wage-earners,  a  disease  of  the  body 
politic  that  at  any  time  is  a  breeder  of  anarchists 
and  revolution.  Again  another  degrading  influ- 
ence of  unemployment  is  its  demoralization  of 
ihe  suffering  working  classes  who  lapse  easily 
into  beggary  and  morally  and  physically  deterio- 
rate so  as  to  become  unemployable,  as  inetficient 
and  unreliable.  Like  most  luseases  unemploy' 
ment  in  an  industry  is  infectious.  The  enforced 
idleness  of  these  ^lousands  affects  other  thou- 
sands in  other  trades  as  the  penniless  stale  of 
numerous  members  of  a  community  forbids  de- 
mand and  consumption  of  goods  produced  by  its 
other  members,  and  the  sales  of  other  commodi- 
ties being  reduced  causes  other  factories  to  be 
closed  down.  And  thus  the  entire  chain  of  in- 
dustry from  factory  to  retailer,  consumer,  capi- 
talist, banker,  etc.,  is  drawn,  link  by  link,  into 
the  commercial  vortex  of  panic. 

Causes.— The  direct  and  primary  cause  of 
the  "shut-down*  of  factories  which  produce  un- 
employment on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  supply 
and  demand,  generally,  depression  of  trade, 
overproduction  (usually  meaning  enforced  re- 
duction of  consumption,  an  outcome  of  trade 
depression).  Factors  also  leading  to  reduced 
demand  are:  changing  fashions,  overspeculation, 
hoarding  of  capital  caused  by  commercial  fears, 
etc.  VVar  and  panic  often  bring  about  unem- 
ployment in  its  worst  degree.  In  a  less  degree 
new  inventions,  changes  in  national  policy  (pro- 
hibition will  close  up  breweries  and  distilleries, 
besides  saloons,  etc.),  excessive  immigration, 
bad  labor  laws,  labor  disputes.  Other  more  or 
less  potent  factors  are :  lack  of  material, 
weather,  etc.  Causes  within  the  industry  itself 
are  numerous  such  as:  "seasonal^  employment 
with  its  fluctuations  in  consumption,  child  labor, 
additions  to  the  forces  by  female  operation, 
tasuat  employment  as  that  of  longshoremen  and 
stevedores,  coal  passers,  all  dependent  on  the 


arrival  of  ships  in  the  port.  The  causes  of  un- 
employment are  legion  and  many  are  in^di- 
ously  mvisible.  Experts  on  the  subject  declare 
casual  employment  works  with  demoralizing  ef- 
fect on  the  wage-earners,  creating  discontent 
and  inefficiency  from  the  periods  of  idleness. 
On  a  smaller  but  more  chronic  scale  we  have 
numerous  unemployed  among  the  aged,  debili- 
tated, defectives,  vagrants,  eK. 

Statistics.—  In  the  United  States  there  is  not 
even  a  system  by  which  to  get  at  the  statistics 
of  the  unemployed  as  was  painfully  evidenced 
during  the  great  distress  of  1914,  when  so  many 
philanthropically  inclined  desired  facli  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  far  spread  misery  and  want  Un- 
employment has  not  been  considered  suflidenily 
important  to  build  up  an  organization  or  gather- 
ing the  data  of  distress  from  period  to  period. 
American  statistics  on  unemployment  arc  limited 
to  several  "investigations*  set  in  operation  at 
different  times  by  missions,  lodging  bouses, 
bread  lines,  relief  organizations  and  other  he- 
terogeneous agencies.  The  1900  Federal  census 
tells  us  22,3  per  cent  of  persons  having  gainful 
occupations  were  out  of  work  some  time  during 
the  year  and  more  than  2,600,000  men  and 
about  500,000  women  were  out  of  work  seven 
months  or  more.  The  'Report  of  Ihe  Massa- 
chusetts Board  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of 
Unemployment'  (1895)  contains  some  statistics. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  made  an  investi- 
gation in  1901  as  to  the  cost  of  living  among 
25,440  families  of  the  working  classes  and  those 
with  salaries  of  $1,200  or  less,  and  (Uscovered 
49.81  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  were 
idle  part  of  the  year.  The  Geological  Survey 
in  its  report  on  mining  conditions  from  1890 
to  1910  shows  22  to  43  per  cent  of  the  miners- 
lime  was  lost  annually  in  the  bitumenous  region 
and  the  anthraciie  miners  lost  23  to  50  per  cent 
in  other  years  than  1902  when  the  great  strike 
was  active.  The  Wainwright  Commission  in 
Ntw  York  State  in  1909  investigating  employ- 
ers' liabilities  and  allied  matters  found:  'There 
were  no  slatistics  available  from  which  to  com- 
pute the  actual  number  of  those  out  of  work." 
but  ihey  estimated  at  least  3  per  cent  out  of 
work  in  the  Slate's  industries  of  those  regularly 
employed  and  8  to  10  per  cent  in  winter.  This 
rate  increased  to  from  15  to  40  per  cent  in  1908 
during  the  business  depression.  Of  organized 
labor,  where  some  systematic  methods  of  oh- 
taining  employment  for  its  members  prevail, 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  col- 
lected monthly  the  reports  of  the  unions  from 
1901  to  1911,  which  showed  an  average  of  14,146 
unemployed  each  month  out  of  an  average 
membership  of  99,069  or  18,1  per  cent.  This 
is  skilled  labor.  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor  found  out  of  600,000  organized  wage- 
earners  101,000  idle  (16,1  per  cent  of  men)  in 
3(K)  trades  or  branches  between  September  1912 
and  September  1913  (a  bad  year  for  labor), 
and  growing  to  38,8  per  cent  on  31  December 
1913,  Of  this  92  per  cent  of  idleness  was  due 
to  lack  of  work  and  2  per  cent  due  to  labor 
disputes.  While  the  deplorable  statistics  given 
above  apply  to  New  York  Slate,  New  York  City 
had  the  still  higher  figure,  ending  December 
1913,  of  45.5  per  cent  with  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  clothing  trades  of  this  city  idle  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  union  men  members  of  the  build- 
ing trade.  The  industries  themselves  have  no 
records  or  particulars  of  unemployment.   In  this 
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came  stray  manner  the  ten^rararily  orsantud 
appointees  under  the  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Conuniss  ion,  in  19H,  sent  a  sheet  of  eight 
oneslions  to  the  chiefs  of  police  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  get  at  the  underlying 
cause*  of  industrial  unrest,  four  of  which  ques- 
tiani  concerned  the  unemplo];ed  in  each  city. 
11  WU  utuccompaiiied  by  any  initructions  as  to 
a  lyitem  of  investigation,  and  from  this  and 
Other  cauMS  th*  fimires  fortbcemiing  are  abso- 
luteljr  unreliable,  Women  were  exduded  from 
the  mquiry  and  we  have  over  S,000,000  female 
wage-earners;  pftlitical  influence  on  the  repliei 
suppressed  or  'loftencd  down'  fact*  uniiues- 
tionable  in  some  locations.  With  the  utter  lack 
of  reliable  Statistics  in  this  country  we  afe 
liable  to  look  to  Europe  for  such  figures  of 
unemployment;  as  this  industrial  disease  has 
been  more  malignant  in  the  old  country  greater 
research  and  more  remedies  are  discoverable 
there.  But  as  to  whether  we  can  utilize  such 
fordgn  statistics  as  a  measure  on  which  to 
base  our  activity  here  or  whether  to  adopt  such 
remedies  as  may  have  proven  efficacious  in 
France,  England  or  Germany,  we  are  in  doubt 
Whether  tney  would  prove  available  in  the 
United  Slates  tabor  fiela  is  dubimis,  surrounding 
conditions    being    so   very    different   in  many 

SjOitii  and  Remedy.—  The  past  World  War 
has  proven  that  labor  can  'be  mobibied  by  our 
government,  and  such  an  experience  ntight  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  this  last  great  disaster 
might  be  the  means  of  opening  our  eyes  to 
an  effective  method  of  treatment  of  this  eco- 
nomic disease  of  unemploj'meni  by  the  Fed- 
eral govenmient  The  Teutonic  attempt  at 
world  invasion  should  be  accepted  as  an  e]fe- 
opener  to  us  that  our  deficiencies  in  politics 
and  economics  are  so  dangerous  as  to  render 
our  very  stability  as  a  republic  doubtful. 
Anarchism  and  other  features  we  now  call 
'unrest"  of  the  laboring  classes  are  best  (and 
piobably  only)  to  be  fou^t  successfully  with 
a  perfeclicHung  of  our  industrial  system  and 
one  that  will  eliminate  unemployment.  The 
war  has  given  us  both  the  opportunity  and 
vision  of  the  necessity  of  industrial  reform. 
The  nation  must  come  to  a  decision  that  the 
question  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  great 
national  issues  and  should  be  treated  by  Federal 
and  State  governments  as  one  of  the  foremost 
problems  and  one  of  the  permanent,  not  emer- 
gency, official  duties  due  its  people.  The  na- 
tional effort  to  find  employment  for  the  return- 
ing regiments  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  has  brought  us  the  hitherto  lacking  ex- 
perience of  handling  that  branch  of  the  labor 
problem.  Whether  we  shall  gain  from  the  ex- 
perience permanent  advantage  the  future  alone 
can  telL  As  to  nytigating  methods  against  the 
evil  many  of  the  advanced  students  of  the 
problem  assert  that  teaching  the  artisan  to  be 
expert  in  more  than  one  line  of  manipulation, 
so  as  to  take  up  vacancies  elsewhere  when  the 
operations  he  performs  have  no  demand,  would 
reduce  the  ranks  of  the  tmemployed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  There  are  many  agencies 
fighting  to  reduce  the  number  of  sufferers  from 
anempToyment  of  which  space  permits  mention 
of  but  a  few.  Some  of  these  give  their  services 
tree,  others  charge  a  nominal  fee  to  veil  the 
appearance  of  charity.  Like  the  professed  "in- 
IcUigence  offices"  they  spend  a  large  part  of 


their  endeavor  in  locating  vacancies  in  the 
uidUElries.  There  are  numerous  public  employ- 
ment bureaus.  Forty-six  States  have  had  laws 
Sissed  providing  free  employment  bureaus, 
(tinicipal  bureaus  of  independent  origin  and 
operation  are  established  in  many  United  States 
cities.  The  municijial  lodging  houses  do  their 
small  quota  of  placing  their  distressed  lodgers 
in  service,  and  the  New  York  social  service 
bureaus  attemjit  to  organize  the  units  into  one 
whole  of  enlarged  usefulness.  In  1914  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  started  38  branch  offices 
in  different  sections  through  which  much  use- 
fulness may  result. 

As  to  'relief  agencies  of  philanthropic 
effort,  the  danger  lies  In  the  fact  of  their  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  moral  status  of  the  as- 
sisted workers.  This  may  occur  by  allowing 
the  form  of  administration  of  assistance  to  be 
openly  "charity*  work  or  bj;  creating  in  the 
recipients  habits  of  idleness,  in  both  of  which 
cases  the  agency  is  creating  mendicants  or  de- 
pendents instead  of  maintaining  the  needful 
feeling  of  independence  and  the  desire  for 
active  and  gainful  occupation.  The  general 
theory  is,  therefore,  that  philanthropic  assist- 
ance shall  be  exerted  only  in  behalf  of  those 


assistance  to  employment  is  represented  in  the 
Jewish  Agricidtural  Aid  Society  and  the  Indus- 
trial Removal  Office  of  New  York  Gty.  But 
their  function  is  mainly  to  place  freshly-arrived 
Jewish  immigrants  in  agricultural  occupations 
and  thereby  avoid  these  from  becoming  addi- 
tional competitors  in  this  already  overcrowded 
city.  The  plan  of  activity  practised  by  the 
agencies  of  the  churches,  imssions  or  parish 
houses  have  been  usually  on  a  pseudo  self- 
supporting  trasis  of  fees.  Of  a  similar  character 
is  the  employment  department  of  the  S^vation 
Army  and  Volunteers  of  America,  covering  a 
large  sphere  of  usefulness  in  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  ratdcs  of  labor,  where  work  accom- 
panies the  assistance  as  a  reciprocal  There 
is  also  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment of  the  New  York  City  Federation  of 
Churches  with  activities  of  the  broader  scope. 
The  Y.  U.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.  employ- 
ment bureaus  carry  out  thrir  part  of  the  pro- 
gram for  clerical  and  btisiness  employees  un- 
employed. The  National  Employment  Exchange 
plates  quite  a  number  of  workers  of  all  kinds 
and  charges  fees.  One  expert  at  least  is  of 
opinion  that  the  quantity  of  small  employment 
agencies  of  the  free  order  is  too  large  and  the 
effort  should  be  diverted  to  large  clearing 
houses  of  labor  closely  in  co-operation  with 
organized  labor  and  organized  business,  all 
'relief*  or  "welfare*  work  being  restricted  to 
emergency  and  disability  cases.  Civic  organi- 
zations recently  have  taken  up  this  important 
problem  of  unemployment  in  other  branches  of 
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for  Immigrants  in  America,  whose  work  is  the 
stimulation  of  labor  legislation,  propagation  of 
public  interest  in  the  unemployment  problem, 
etc.  The  detect  of  all  the  above  agencies  is 
lack  of  combined  organization,  being  strictly 
local  or  independent  in  action. 
■  A  general .  survey  of   the  situation  yiovM, 
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make  it  appear  thai  logically  there  are  two 
main  points  of  attack  in  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. (I)  The  temporary  amelioration  of  a 
prevailing  condition  {relief  on  civil,  State,  Fed- 
eral or  pliilanthropical  lines)  ;.  (2)  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  condition,  preferably  by  Federal 
organization  (it  is  a  national  disease).  Bui 
the  latter  course  calls  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  industries  themselves.  A  commencement  of 
the  United  Slates  intervention  in  this  great 
national  issue  was  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  its  secretary  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  in  the  United  States  gqvernment, 
created  1913.    An  early  act  was  to  establish  18 
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tributing  of  farm  labor,  in  the  United  States, 
with  headquarters  in  the  large  cities.  Several 
annual  meetings  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Unemployment  have  brought  forth  theories 
and  useful  discussion  with  interchange  of  views, 
and  we  must  hope  that  there  will  arrive  a  deci- 
sion for  some  definite  course  lo  pursue  for  the 
extirpation  of  this  international  evil.  From  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  held  at  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  1919,  good  results  must  be  hoped 
for,  as  it  brings  capital  and  labor  into  direct 
negotiation  and  both  armies  of  production  have 
now  been  trained  to  the  knowledge  that  singly 
dieir  efforts  at  profit- making  and  producing  are 
nugatory. 

Practically  all  the  above  enumerated  agencies 
are  factors  for  relief,  tor  the  allocation  of  un- 
employed labor,  not  tor  the  eradicating  of  unem- 
ployment, for  remedy,  not  cure,  which,  after  all, 
IS  the  main  part  of  the  problem  for  solution. 
These  existing,  mostly  disconnected,  sources  of 
reUef  do  not  increase  the  volume  of  work  nor 
regulate  the  industries  from  which  work  ema- 
nates. Experimental  efforts  are  being  broiight 
to  bear  more  or  less  in  this  direction.  For 
creating  work,  charitable  associations  have  es- 
tablished emergency  industries,  such  as  wood- 
vards;  sewing-rooms  for  women;  some  cities 
have  established  road-building  systems  to  afford 
extra  work  (including  the  quarrying  and  crush- 
ing of  the  stone  for  same)  and  other  public 
works.  This,  however,  is  closely  on  a  line  with 
the  snow-removal  winter  work  of  the  cities. 
But  plans  for  the  reduction  of  (he  causes  of 
unemployment  in  the  industries,  the  equalizing 
of  labor  demand  for  the  seasonal  industries, 
for  instance,  has  hcen  of  a  strictly  individual 
and  sporadic  nature.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  solution  is,  probably,  the  recent  attempt 
of  a  large  automobile  concern  to  work  its 
maximum  output  durine  the  winter  months  and 
make  its  slack  season  during  the  summer,  thus 
releasing  its  operatives  for  work  on  the  har- 
vesting. Another  method  recently  employed 
by  several  industries  is  to  make  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  spread  the  work 
over  a  larger  number  of  employees  and  thus 
avoid  the  throwing  out  of  work  so  many  oper- 
atives. Some  of  the  larger  unions  pay  their 
members  something  during  their  unemployment 
out  of  their  assessments,  and  the  labor  unions 
in  general  look  after  obtaining:  work  for  their 
members  —  this  is  the  fruit  of  organisation, 
that  mainspring  from  which  in  the  end,  many 
experts  tell  us,  must  arise  the  eradication  of 
unemployment.  This  matter  of  organization, 
from  present  aspects,  is  likely  to  take  some 
form  of  "socialiiation*  of  the  interests  of  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  the  different  industrial  estab- 


...  England  since  the  World  War.  The  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Relations  and  other  recent 
activities  (end  to  show  that,  at  least,  this  nation 
is  awaking  to  the  fact  of  the  immensi^  of  the 
problem  from  a  national  as  well  as  social  need. 
Unemployment    insurance   has    taken    rapid 

several  European  nations,  and  has  had  much 
discussion  in  this  country.  Its  purpose  is,  how- 
ever, the  lessening  of  distress  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  is  no  cure  for  the  disease.  The 
Ghent  System  holds  a  high  place  in  this  class 
of  labor  reform.  The  National  Insurance  Act 
(1911)  in  England  followed  the  failure  of  the 
working  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and 
was  a  move  in  the  direction  of  providing  against 
too  great  distress  of  the  unemployed,  but  its 
small  weekly  dole  does  nothing  much  toward 
reducing  non-employment.  Germany  has  shown 
the  path  to  a  systematic  plan  of  avoicUng  the 
non-emplojTnent  evil  with  its  government  free 
employment  offices  and  bureaus  for  all  classes 
of  labor  and  its  trade  committees  formed  of 
employers  and  employees  in  e(]ual  numbers,  be- 
sides its  citizens'  committees  in  charge  of  die 
bureaus.  Its  free  shelters  (^Herberge)  or 
hotels  for  journeyman  artisans  is  an  ancient 
institution.  These  systems  are  all,  possibly, 
unadaptable  to  American  conditions,  without 
modification,  but  they  lay  down  methods  of  con- 
trol that  may  be  shajied  into  such  form  as  to 
be  practicable  in  the  United  States.  The  amount 
of  public  discussion  of  this  enormously  import- 
ant subject  which  has  found  its  way  into  print 
may  be  conjectured  by  the  fact  that  'Selected 
Articles  on  Unemployment,*  compiled  by  Julia 
E.  Tohnsen  (New  York  1915).  has  a  bibliog- 
rapny  of  22  pages. 
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UHGAVA,  ilng-gft'va,  Canada  fonnerly.  a 
northeastern  territory  formed  in  189S,  in  the 
Labrador  peninsula  since  1912  the  Territory  of 
New  Quebec.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  By 
Hudson  Strait,  west  by  Hudson  Bay  and  James 
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Bay^  south  by  Quebec,  and  east  by  the  Allan- 
tic.  Area,  351,780  square  miles.  Ungava  Bay, 
in  the  north  of  the  district,  opens  into  Hud- 
son Strait.  Po^.  14,000  of  whom  8,000  are 
whites,  2,000  Eskimo  and  the  remainder  Indians. 
Consult  'Reports  on  Ungava.  recently  Added 
to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  under  the  name  of 
New   Quebec'    (Quebec   1915). 

UNGER,  ling'er,  Frederic  Williun,  Amer- 
ican journalist:  b.  Philadelphia,  25  Jan.  1875. 
Me  was  educated  at  the  Eastbum  Academy, 
Philadelphia,  and  after  studying  for  the  minis- 
try and  for  the  bar,  abandoned  both  for  jour- 
nalism. He  was  attached  to  Lord  Roberts' 
headquarters  as  staff  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  during  the  South  African  War. 
He  published,  'With  Bobs  and  Kruger' 
{1901). 

UNGULATA,  a  great  and  heterogeneous 
^oup  of  hoofed  mammals  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Eocene  period  a^  small  marsh- dwelling 
forms  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  con- 
temporaneous ancestors  of  the  Camivora,  Iiul 
which  early  became  differentiated  into  several 
quite  distinct  series  that  have  continued  to 
divet^e  until  in  the  living  fauna  they  terminate 
in  quite  isolated  groups.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinions  of 
zoologists  differ  greatly  concerning  the  classifi- 
calion  of  these  animals.  Without  considering 
the  changes  in  classification  that  have  followed 
increased  knowledge  of  the  living  forms,  it 
may   be  said  that  it  the  latter  alone 


pig,  etc.,  another  by  the  elCThant,  and  the  third 
by  the  coney  iHyrax).  But  with  the  great 
paUeontolo^cal  discoveries  of  recent  years, 
especially  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming  and  other 
Western  States,  and  in  the  later  formations  of 
Patagonia,  not  only  have  these  groups  been  con- 
nected by  annectent  forms,  but  several  totally 
new  types  have  been  found,  and  generalised  un- 
gulates have  been  shown  to  intergrade  with  the 
Camivora  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  Roden- 
lia  Quadrumatm  on  the  other.  By  some  zoolo- 
gists, as  Cope,  each  of  these  principal  groups, 
or  radiating  descent-series,  has  been  given  a  dis- 
tinct ordinal  name.  Others  have  grouped  all 
together  as  a  single  order,  with  numerous  sub- 
divisions. As  the  latter  arrangement  is  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  present  article  it 
is  here  followed.  . 

In  this  broad  sense  the  Ungulata  have  on 
each  foot  from  one  to  five  digitS;  terminated  by 
broad,  blunt  nails  or  hoofs.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  among  extinct  primitive  forms  they 


bones  of  the  wrist  are  always  distinct  Well- 
marked  milk  and  permanent  dentitions  are  al- 
ways developed,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  these 
animals  are  strictly  terrestrial  and  herbivorous. 
Evohitioii  in  this  group  has  particularly  affected 
the  feet  and  teeth,  with  the  other  digestive  or- 
gans. Corrdated  with  the  replacing  of  marshy 
lOrests  by  dry,  grassy  plains  these  animals  in- 
creased in  size  and  developed  greater  speed  in 
running  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  digits 
fiom  five  to  two  or  one,  by  the  union  of  cer- 
tain bones  of  the  foot  and  lower  leg,  and  by  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal 
bones,  so  that  they  alternate  and  mlerlock.    As 


the  soft  succulent  vegetation  of  the  swamps 
gave  way  to  the  wiry  grasses  of  the  plains  the 
teeth  gradually  changed  from  a  tuberculate  low- 
crowned  form  to  one  with  crescentic  and  thet! 
complexly- folded  enamel  ridges,  and  a  higb 
persistently  growing  crown.  Although  similar 
changes  have  been  traced  in  many  families, 
they  are  shown  in  greatest  perfection  in  the 
horses,  where  every  step  in  the  evolution  from 
the  four-toed,  low- tooth-crowned  Orokippus 
of  the  Eocene,  with  well- developed  ulna  and 
fibula,  to  the  one-toed,  complexly  high-crowned 
modem  Equus  with  the  greatly  reduced  ulna 
and  fibula  completely  ankylosed  with  the  radius 
and  tibia  respectively. '  See  Hohse,  EvolutioS 

A  subdivision  of  all  the  UitgKlafa  into  Un- 
gulata  Vera,  or  true  ungulates,  and  Subun^t^ 
lata  is  generally  followed,  though  this,  as  in- 
deed every  ^arp  subdivision  of  the  ungulates, 
is  obscured  by  known  fossil  species.  The  Siib- 
ungulala  is  a  rather  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  the  more  primitive  forms,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  not  at  all 
or  only  partially  interlocking,  the  toes  often 
five  in  number,  and  the  feet  sometimes  sub- 
planligradc.  Some  of  the  extinct  forms  have 
well-developed  clavicles.  In  the  living  species 
the  mammary  glands  are.  at  least  in  part, 
situated  on  the  breast,  and  the  placenta  forms 
a  zone  or  broad  band.  Besides  the  many  re- 
markable extinct  groups  placed  by  Cope  in  the 
orders  Taxeopoda  (Condybrtkra) ,  Toxodonlia 
and  Amblypoda,  the  Hyracoidea  and  Pro- 
boscidea,  represented  in  Uie  modem  fauna  hf 
Hyrax  and  the  elephants,  belong  here. 

The  Hyracoidea  and  family  Hyracida  com- 
prise only  a  few  species  of  small  rodent-like 
animals  of  the  genera  Hyrax  or  Procavia  and 
Dendrohyrax,  inhabiting  Africa,  Syria  and 
Arabia.  They  present  certain  resemblances  to 
the  elephants  on  Ifie  one  hand,  and  to  the 
rhinoceroses  on  the  other,  but  in  most  respects 
arc  quite  isolated.  The  Hyrax  syriacus  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  "coney*  of  Scripture.  The 
front  feet  have  four  and  the  hind  feet  three 
toes,  enclosed  in  hoof-like  nails.  No  clavicles 
exist.  The  nose  and  ears  are  short,  and  the 
tail  is  rudimentary.  No  canine  teeth  exist,  and 
the  incisor  teeth  grow  from  permanent  pulps 
like  those  of  rodents.  The  placenta  is  zonary 
and  deciduate,  and  there  are  six  teats.  The 
intestine  is  remarkable  in  having  a  large  sac- 
culated and  a  pair  of  small  conical  caeca. 
These  animals  live  in  burrows  in  rocky  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  are  known  as  "rock- 
rabbits'  or  'dassies,"  while  the  species  of 
Dendrohyrax  are  arboreal  and  live  in  hollows 

The  elephants  (q.v.),  although  usually  placed 
in  a  distinct  order  of  mammals  ^Profcojciden, 
are  related  to  the  other  ungulates  through  the 
Hyracoidea  and  Amblypoda,  Each  foot  pos- 
sesses five  Iocs.  There  arc  no  clavicles.  The 
nose  is  prolonged  to  form  a  flexible  proboscis, 
at  the  extremity  at  which  the  nostrils  open. 
The  testes  are  abdominal  throughout  life.  The 
breasts  are  pectoral  in  position,  and  the  placenta 
is  non-deciauate  and  zonary.  The  canine  teeth 
are  wholly  wanting,  and  the  molars  are  few  in 
number  and  are  ridged  or  tuberculate  on  their 
crowns,  very  high  and  complex  in  structure  in 
the  specialized  forms  and  appear  in  the  jaws 
from  b^ind,  one  at  a  time.    The  upper  incisors 
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but  existed  in  Dinotherium  and  some  species 
of  Mastodott.  The  extinct  Proboscidea  are 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  various  species  of 
mammoth,  mastodon,  etc.,  which  belong  to 
the  family  EUphantidte,  possessed  enormous 
tusks  curved  nearly  into  a  circle  in  ttie  former, 
Straight  in  the  latter,  and  their  remains  are 
associated  with  those  oE  early  man.  The 
Dinotheriida,  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
the  Pliocene  formation,  possessed  simple  tuber- 
culate  molars  and  the  lower  incisors  were 
greatly  enlarged  to  form  downwardly- turned 
tusks,  on  which  account  these  animals  were 
formerly  associated  with  the  walruses. 

The  Ungulala  Vera  (or  piplarlhra  of  Cope) 
include  the  great  majority  of  living  ungulates, 
most  of  which  are  highly  specialized  in  respect 
to  foot  and  tooth  structure.  They  never  have 
more  than  four  fully-developed  toes  on  each 
foot ;  these  toes  being  provided  with  hoofs,  and 
are  never  plantigrade.  No  clavicles  or  collar- 
bones are  developed,  though  transitory  ones 
sometimes  occur  during  fcelal  life.  The  placenta, 
wfiich  is  either  diffuse  or  cotylcdonary,  is  of  the 
non-deciduate  type.  The  molar  teeth  have 
broad  crowns  and  vary  in  the  different  families. 
The  mamma  or  milk-glands  of  the  female  are 
usually  few  in  number  and  placed  in  the  groin ; 
or  more  numerous  and  abdominal.  The  intes- 
tine is  very  usually  provided  with  a  large 
csecum ;  and  the  stomach  may  be  complex.  Re- 
garding the  classification,  a  primary  character  is 
found  in  the  number  of  the  toes,  with  which 
many  other  characters  are  correlated. 

The  section  Ptrisiodactyia  includes  those 
forms  in  which  the  toes  are  usually  present  in 
an  odd  number  (sohd-hoofed) .  The  third  or 
middle  toe  tends  to  predominate,  while  in  the 
Artiodactyla  the  number  is  even  and. the  second 
and  third  predominate  (split-hoofed).  The 
dorso-lumbar  vertebrae  (that  is,  the  vertebrfe 
of  the  back  and  loins  collectively)  do  not  num- 
ber less  than  22.  The  dentition  varies,  but  the 
premolars  and  molars  are  always  similarly 
formed.  The  third  digit  or  toe  of  each  foot  is 
symmetrical  by  itself,  that  is,  does  not  form  a 
pair  with  its  neighboring  digit.  The  thigh  or 
femur  bears  a  third  trochanter.  The  stomach  is 
of  simple  character,  and  the  cxcum  of  very  large 
size.     The  teats  are  inguinal  in  position  and  the 

Elacenta  is  diffuse.  If  horns  are  developed  they 
elong  merely  to  the  epidermis,  are  not  sup- 
ported by  a  bony  core,  and  are  never  paired  in 
living  forms.  Where  two  horns  exist  (as  in 
some  rhinoceroses)  the  second  is  situated  be- 
hind the  first.  Belonging  to  the  perissodactylate 
Ungulala,  besides  many  extinct  Teritary  fam- 
ilies, are  three  living  ones  typified  by  the 
tapirs,  rhinoceroses  and  horses  (qq.v.).  The 
groi^  is  declining. 

"Ilie  Artiodactyla,  or  "even-toed*  ungulates, 
are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  either 
two  or  four  toes,  the  third  toe  of  each  foot 
forming  a  symmetrical  pair  with  the  fourth. 
The  premolar  teeth,  whatever  their  character, 
are  always  simpler  than  the  molars.  When 
horns  are  developed  they  nearly  always  exist  in 
pairs,  and  are  supported  on  bony  "cores."  The 
stomach  is  very  complex  in  the  ruminating 
forms,  and  the  cafcum  is  small.  The  dorso- 
lumbar   vertebrae  Dumber    19,   and  the    femur 


wants  a  third  trochanter.    Unlike  du  Perisso-  \ 

daclyla  the  Artiodactyla  are  a  dominant  group 
and,   while  in  the   early  Tertiary   times   they  I 

were  surpassed  by  the  former  in  number  and 
variety,  they  have  steadily  prc^ressed  as  the  ' 

latter  have  declined,  and  to-day  are  represented  , 

by  about  one-third  of  the  known  families,  very 
numerous  genera  and  species  and  often  vast 
numbers  of  individuals.  The  living  familiet 
are  arranged  under  the  sections  Suitia,  or  pig-  | 

like  Artiodactyia,  Tylopoda,  or  camel-lilce 
Artiodactyla,    TraguHna,  the   chevrotaina,   and  i 

Consult  Flower  and  Lydekker,  'Mammals' 
(London  1891);  Lydekker,  <Wild  Oicen  Sheep 
and  Goats'  (London  1898) ;  'Deer  of  All 
Lands'  (London  1898);  'Great  and  Small 
Game  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa'  (Lon- 
don 1901)  ;  Bryden,  'Great  and  Small  Game  of 
Africa'  (London  1899);  Sclater  and  Thomas, 
'Book  of  Antelopes'  (London  18W~1900) ; 
Caton,  'Antelope  and  Deer  of  America' 
(Boston  I88I)  ;  Marsh,  'Dinocerata'  (Wash- 
ington 1884) ;  Cope,  'Organic  Evolution* 
(Chicago  (1896):  Osbom,  <Age  of  Mammals* 
(New  York  1910). 

J.  Peicv  Moore, 
University   of  Pennsylvania. 

UNICORN,  a  fabulous  animal,  described  in 
,  ancient  accounts  as  a  native  of  India,  with  the 
body  of  a  horse  but  of  larger  si^e,  and  with  one 
horn  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  cubits  in 
length  on  its  forehead,  perfectly  straight,  with 
a  white  base,  black  middle  and  red  tip.  The 
unicorn  was  adopted  as  a  supporter  of  the 
royal  Scottish  arms,  from  which  it  has  been 
introduced  as  the  left  supporter  of  the  British 
arms,  and  has  in  this  form  been  imported  into 
India.  Consult  Brown,  Robert,  'The  Unicorn* 
(London  1881)  and  Gould,  Charies,  'Mythical 
Monsters*   (ib.  1886). 

UNICORN-FISH.     See  File-fisbes. 

UNICORN  PLANT,  one  of  the  popuUr 
names  of  plants  of  the  genus  Martynia,  glan- 
dular, pubescent  and  fetid  herbs,  natives  of 
America.  They  have  irregular  funnel  form 
corollas,  with  oblique  tubes,  and  limbs  which 
are  slightly  iwo-lipped.  The  flowers  are  vel- 
vety, ;^ello wish-white  and  purple-mottled,  and 
borne  in  racemes  on  a  decumbent  stem  possibly 
two  feet  long  in  the  devil's  horns  (M.  loitis- 
iana) ,  common  in  the  southwestern  United 
States,  and  occasionally  escaped  from  gardens. 
The  leaves  vary  from  ovate  to  orbicular,  some- 
times undulate  at  the  edges,  and  the  fruits  are 
four-celled,  four  to  five  inches  long,  oblong, 
and  prolonged  into  a  curved  point  much  longer 
than  the  body.  At  maturity  the  rather  fleshy 
outer  green  layer  of  the  fruit  disappears,  and 
leaves  the  woody  part  of  the  pods,  which  ulti- 
mately splits  into  two  valves,  that  are  very 
tough  and  black,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
13  inches  long.  These  tapering  horns  are 
moistened  and  split  by  the  Indian  women  of 
the  Southwest,  who  weave  them  into  their  bas- 
kets, as  the  black  element  necessary  in  their 
color-scheme  of  decoration.  The  plant  itself 
often  serves  as  a  motif  for  the  design. 

UNICORN-ROOT,  a  graceful  smooth  plant 
(.Chanufiirium  lutruM)  of  ihe  bunch-flower 
family.  It  has  a  tuft  of  radical  spatulaie  foliage 
and     narrow     stem-leaves,    The    flowers-  are 
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small  and  white,  with  a  perianth  of  six  seg- 
ments, and  are  dicccious,  in  long  racemes. 
The  stamin'ate  racemes,  nodding  at  first,  eventu- 
ally stand  straight ;  fertile  ones  are  always 
erecL  The  fertile  plants  are  sometimes  three 
feet  high.  The  tuberous  rootstocks  are  bitter, 
and  an  infusion  of  dicm  is  a  popular  tonic  and 
anthelmintic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  large  ingredient 
of  certain  patent  medicines.  One  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  mountaineers  of  the  southern  Alle- 
^lanies  is  that  of  digging  these  roots.  This 
Cltammlinuni  is  also  known  as  devil's  bit,  or 
blazing  star.  The  latter  name  being  more  gen- 
erally and  correctly  applied  to  the  stargrass 
(Alflris  farinosa),  which  is  a  similar  plant, 
having  a  bitter  tuberous  rhizome. 

UNIFORMZTARIANISM.  Huxley's  name 
for  the  Lyellian  doctrine  of  uniformity  of 
geologic  processes  and  results  in  all  ages  of  the 
earth's  history.  In  otner  words  this  doctrine 
teaches  that  the  forces  operative  upon  and 
within  the  earth  to-day  were  active  in  former 
geologic  times,  and  produced  the  same  results, 
and  to  them  alone  are  due  the  structural  features 
of  the  earth  and  not  to  catastrophic  revolutions. 
See  HimoNiAN  Thedby. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  of,  in  English  Church 
history,  the  acts  13  and  14  Charles  II,  designed 
to  regulate  the  terms  of  membership  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  colleges  of  the 
oniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Both 
the  Anglican  (or  Episcopal)  and  the  Presby- 
terian parties  had  desired  that  their  respective 
belief  should  be  that  of  the  established  church, 
and  Charles  Stuart,  who.  as  a  step  toward  ob- 
taining his  father's  throne,  wished  to  stand 
well  with  both  parties,  promised,  while  still  in 
exile  at  Breda,  to  use  his  influence  to  bring 
about  a  certain  measure  of  comprehension.  But 
the  Parliament,  which  was  overwhelmingly  An- 
glican, was  in  no  mood  to  favor  such  a  scheme, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  was  passed 
required  the  clergy  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles and  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  wrought 
the  exclusion  or  the  secession  from  the  estab- 
lished church  of  2,000  ministers  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  modern  dissent.  Among  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  one  which 
made  actual  receiving  ot  the  communion  of  the 
Anglican  Church  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
holding  of  public  offices ;  this  condition  was 
abolished  by  the  act  9  George  IV,  ch.  17;  and 
in  !8Z9  the  Test  Act  of  1672,  a  lupplement  to 
the  Uniformity  Act,  was  repealed;  that  act  ex- 
cluded Roman  Catholics  from  public  offices.  In 
187!  the  University  Tests  Act  abolished  sub- 
scription to  the  articles,  all  declarations  or 
oaths  respecting  religious  belief,  and  all  com- 
pulsory  attendance   at  public  worship  in   the 
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UNIFORMS,  Military  and  Naval,  special 

costumes  used  in  an  army  or  a  navy.  While 
badges  of  identification  have  been  known  at 
ail  epochs,  and  while  the  followers  of  a  lord 
often  wore  the  liv-ery  of  their  master,  the  use 
of  a  uniform  costume  by  large  bodies  of  men 
was  unknown  until  the  modern  era  of  large 
Standing  armies.  The  first  advance  beyond 
temporary  badges  was  the  use  of  a  colored 
scarf  to  identify  the  various  brigades  of  the 
Swedish  army  under  Gustavus  Adolphus.  This 
device  spread  rapidly.    The  danger  of  the  use 


simple  devices  by  an  enemy  soon  led 
France  and  soon  after  in  England  — 
the  adoption  of  a  more  or  less  definite  uniform. 
The  *New  Model"  of  Cromwell  was  clothed  in 
a  costume  essentially  that  of  the  civilians  of  its 
time  but  of  the  uniform  color  of  red  with 
^ray  breeches  and  with  special  regimental  fac- 
ings. The  armor  which  was  originally  worn 
over  the  uniform  disappeared  throughout 
Europe  early  in  the  18th  century  and  the  use 
of  the  uniform  was  established  to  about  the 
same  extent  as  it  prevails  to-dav. 

The  military  costume,  like  the  civil,  chanMd 
little  in  general  outlines  till  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  The  original  broad-brimmed  felt  hat 
was  modified  into  the  cocked  hat,  the  breeches 
and  coat  lost  their  original  fullness  and  the 
uniform  became  what  is  familiar  to  us  in  pic- 
tures of  the  American  Revolution.  Garments 
apparently  less  adapted  than  those  of  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  to  the  active  business  of 
fighting  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  yet  after  all 
they  were  in  precise  accord  with  the  stifl, 
formal,  drill-master-like  spirit  of  the  close- 
order  fighting  of  the  day.  The  slock  and  collar 
came  into  use  and  much  tfiat  previously  played 
a  useful  part  in  the  uniform  —  culFs,  lapels,  etc. 
—  was  reduced  to  a  dummy  form  which  served 
for  ornament  alone.     Vanous   forms  of  head- 

f;ar  worn  by  irregular  troops  from  eastern 
urope  became  stittened  and  formalized  into 
shapes  which  partly  ousted  the  cocked  hat,  and 
are  even  yet  in  use.  Among  these  were  the 
busby,  the  fur  grenadier  cap  and  the  mitre-cap 
of  the  Prussians,  all  descended  from  a  conical 
cap  edged  with  fur;  the  stiff  leather  shako  — 
which  has  given  rise  to  most  of  the  military 
headgear  ot  the  world  to-day  —  and  the  square- 
topped  czapka  or  lancer  cap,  which  has  shrunk 
from  a  crude  leather  cap  to  a  complicated  de- 
vice mimicking  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
German  pickelhaube. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
ample  tailed  cpat  began  to  shrink  into  the 
coatee,  of  a  size  scarcely  greater  than  that  of 
the  tunic  or  blouse  of  the  present  day.  This 
made  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  new 
article  of  military  apparel^  the  overcoat.  The 
breeches  and  white  gaiters  followed  tardily  in 
the  suit  of  the  civilian  clothing  of  the  time 
and  were  replaced  by  trousers  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  century.  The  hehnet  was  also 
introduced  at  abotit  this  period,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent retained  by  the  dragoons  of  most  armies 
and  by  the  German  infantry. 

The  period  after  Waterloo  was  distinguished 
even  above  the  18th  century  for  the  extreme  un- 
comfortablcncss  of  the  uniforms  and  their  total 
unfitness  for  any  activity  whatever.  This  was 
swept  away  in  England  by  the  reaction  due  to 
the  Crimean  War.  At  about  the  same  time  or  a 
little  earlier  the  coatee  gave  way  to  the  looser 
tunic.  The  dress  uniforms  of  to-day  date  back 
in  essentials  to  this  epoch.  The  dull  service 
uniforms  worn  by  all  armies  in  the  field  at  the 
present  time  are  designed  for  comfort,  useful- 
ness and  inconspicuousness  and  date  back  to  the 
border  warfare  in  India  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  19th  century.  Their  general  use  is  due 
to  the  experiences  of  the  British  in  the  Boer 
War.  America  soon  followed  the  British 
khaki  with  its  olive  drab.  Germany  adopted  a 
greenish  gray,  Italy  a  bluish  gray  and  Russia  a 
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,"nths"orthe 
European  War.  The  steel  helmets  in  general 
use  at  present  were  introduced  a  little  later. 

The  enlisted  man  in  the  United  Slates  army 
has  a  khald  or  oHve-drab  service  uniform,  a 
blue  dress  uniform,  a  fatigue  uniform  of  blue 
denim  and  in  some  cases  a  white  uniform.  The 
facings  of  the  dress  imiform  and  the  hat-cord 
of  the  service  hat  are  of  the  corps  color,  which 
are  blue  for  the  infantry,  yellow  for  the  cav- 
alry, red  for  the  artillery,  red  and  white  for 
the  engineers,  orange  and  white  for  the  signal 
corps,  maroon  and  white  for  the  medical  corps, 
straw-color  for  the  quartermaster  corps,  red 
and  black  for  the  ordnance  corps  and  green  for 
the  service  school  detachments.  The  officers' 
uniforms,  besides  service,  dress  and  white  uni- 
forms much  like  those  of  the  enlisted  men,  are 
the  full  dress,  the  special  evening  dress  and 
the  mess  jackets,  worn  on  special  occasions. 
The  history  of  the  uniforms  of  the  United 
States  army  lends  itself  into  a  division  into 
periods  separated  by  the  various  wars  in  which 
the  United  States  has  taken  a  part.  During 
the  American  Revolution  the  uniforms  were 
governed  by  no  particular  principle,  if  the 
troops  were  so  lucky  as  to  be  uniformed  at  all. 
After  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  the  French 
uniforms  were  taken  as  a  patlerti  and  blue  was 
made  the  color  of  the  infantry  and  artillery 
uniforms,  which  were  faced  with  white.  Soon 
afterward,  when  cavalrj;  regiments  were  raised, 
they  were  similarly  uniformed,  first  in  green 
with  white  facings  and  then  in  green  with  black 
facings.  These  uniforms  survived  in  a  more 
or  less  modified  form  until  the  War  of  I8I2 
when  the  sudden  influx  of  large  numbers  ol 
variously  equipped  militia  made  the  re-esiablish- 
ment  of  a  definite  uniform  desirable.  The 
French  model  <was  again  adopted,  with  dark- 
blue  coatees  and  white  or  light-blue  breeches  or 
trousers.  From  the  Mexican  War  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  the  uniform  consisted  of 
a  long  coat  and  trousers,  with  a  shako  or  slouch 
hat.  The  corps  colors  were  adopted  at  this 
period,  in  a  form  not  widely  divergent  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  The  Civil  War  uni- 
versalized the  service  or  undress  uniform  of 
blue,  light  in  the  coal  and  dark  in  the  trousers. 
This  again  mimicked  the  uniform  of  the  French, 
but  after  1870  the  success  of  the  Germans 
caused  the  cut  of  the  uniforms  and  the  spiked 
helmets  to  be  modeled  after  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans. For  service  the  slouch  hat  and  leggings 
were  worn.  The  uniform  was  found  to  be  un- 
suited  for  active  service  in  the  Spanish  War 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  khaki.  After  the 
war  this  color  was  retained  for  the  service 
uniform,  which  was  patterned  after  that  of  the 
British.  The  dress  uniform  retains  the  original 
blue  color. 

The  British  dress  uniforms  are  perhaps  the 
most  varied  and  gorgeous  of  those  of  ar^ 
country  in  the  world.  Their  general  color  is 
red,  though  certain  rifle  regiments,  etc.,  form 
exceptions.  They  are  faced  with  the  color  of 
the  regiment.  The  khaki  field-service  uniforms 
much  resemble  those  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  the  pleated  pockets  and  the  collar, 
which  is  box-cut  for  the  officers  and  turns  over 
in  the  uniforms  of  the  enlisted  men.     Rolled 


le^ngs  known  as  puttees  are  used.  While 
this  uniform  is  practically  the  same  throughout 
the  army,  the  Highland  Scotch  regiments  retain 
their  tartan  kilts,  though  they  cover  these  with 
a  khaki  apron.  The  present  field-service  uni- 
form dates  back  to  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902. 

Blue  coats  and  red  trousers  make  up  die 
dress  uniform  of  most  French  soldiers  and  be- 
fore the  European  War  were  worn  on  active 
service.  The  long  coat  of  the  infantryman 
with  its  bottom  corners  buttoned  back  is  char- 
acteristically French.  The  European  War  has 
caused  the  French  uniform  —  particularly  that 
of  the  officers  —  to  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  British.     The  color,  however,  is  light  blue. 

The  Italian  infantryman  wears  a.  dark  blue 
tunic,  gray  trousers  and  a  cloth  shako.  In  the 
cavalry  the  trousers  are  replaced  by  breeches 
and  the  shako  by  a  busby  in  lancer  regiments 
and  a  helmet  in  dragoons.  The  Bersaglieri  wear 
a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  with  a  plimie  of 
cock's  feathers.  The  service  uniform  is  brown- 
ish gray. 

Before  the  collapse  of  Russia  in  1917  the 
uniform  was  in  general  green  in  color  and  in 
the  infantry  consisted  of  a  large  peaked  cap,  a 
loose  blouse,  trousers  and  high  boots.  The 
facings  varied  with  the  regiments.  The  cavalry 
wore  blue  or  green  coats  with  gray  breeches. 
Cossack  and  Siberian  regiments  wore  high 
sheep-skin  caps.  The  field  service  uniform  was 
of  a  khald  color. 

The  general  color  of  the  German  dress  in- 
fantry tunics  is  Prussian  blue,  except  in 
Bavaria,  where  it  is  light  blue.  The  trousers 
ar;  black  and  the  facings  vary  with  the  different 
regiments.  The  head-dress  on  some  occasions 
is  a  brimmed  or  brimless  cap,  on  others  a  spiked 
helmet.  The  tunics  of  rifie  re^nients  are  green 
and  they  wear  shakos.  Cuirassiers  wear  metal 
helmets  and  white  tunics.  The  tunics  of  uhlans 
and  dragoons  are  blue  and  their  helmets  are 
made  of  leather.  The  several  regiments  of  hus- 
sars wear  helmets  of  different  colors  and  their 
bead-dress  is  a  busby  of  brown  fur.  Engineer 
and  artillery  uniforms  are  entirely  blue.  The 
field  uniform  is  a  brownish  gray.  The  ordinary 
head-dress  is  retained  but  covered  bv  a  gray 
cover.  The  Austrian  tunic  is  generally  dark 
blue,  except  that  rifle  regiments  and  engineers 
wear  gray,  while  the  artillery  wears  brown.  The 
infantry  wears  light  blue  trousers,  except  in 
rifle  regiments,  where  gray  trousers  are  worn. 
Gray  trousers  are  also  worn  by  engineers. 
Mounted  troops  wear  red  breeches.  The  in- 
fantry head-dress  is  a  shako.  Hungarian  uni- 
forms are  patterned  after  the  Austrian  with  the 


Other  countries  incline  as  a  rule  either  to 
the  German  or  the  French  model  of  uniform. 
The  French  influence  preponderates  in  Switzer- 
land Holland,  Belpum,  Spain,  Portugal,  Ru- 
mania, Greece,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  uni- 
forms of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Turkey 
and  Chile  are  German  in  cut,  Serbia  combines 
French  and  Austrian  influence,  while  the  uni- 
forms of  Bulgaria  are  distinctly  Russian,  The 
British  influence  is  preponderant  in  many  field- 
service  uniforms,  such  as  those  of  Oiina,  Japan, 
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Greece  and  the  United  States.  Giina  and 
Mexico  have  borrowed  to  some  extent  from  the 
United  States,  while  the  Cuban  uniforms  re- 
semble the  American  ones  very  closely. 

Naval  uniforms  are  much  the  same  through- 
out the  world.  The  British  naval  uniform, 
after  which  all  others  have  been  patterned,  con- 
sials  for  the  men  of  a  jumper  or  overshirt  of 
the  familiar  navy  pattern,  bell-shaped  trousers 
and  a  'pancake*  cap,  with  a  ribbon  indicating 
the  ship  to  which  its  bearer  belongs.  The  blue 
undress  or  service  uniform  of  the  British  offi- 
cer consists  of  a  peaked  cap,  a  double-breasted 
coat  with  brass  buttons  and  blue  serge  trousers. 
There  are  various  mess  and  dress  untfortns. 
The  American  uniforms  closely  resemble  the 
British,  except  that  in  the  officers'  blue  service 
dress  a  braid- trimmed  blouse  is  worn  instead 
of  a  coat.  The  Russian  sailors  wear  a  military 
tunic  when  on  shore  duty.  In  the  German 
naw  the  cap-ribbons  are  very  long  and  a  jacket 
with  many  buttons  is  worn  over  the  oveishin. 
(For  the  insignia  of  rank  in  the  various  armies 
and  navies  of  the  world,  see  Militaky  Imsig- 
NiA  Of  Rank).  Consult  the  publications  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the  various 
governments  and  Detaille,  'L'Armie  francaise' 
(Paris  1889)  ;  id..  'Catalogue  illuslrf  de  Vtx- 
position  ritrospeclive  militaire  du  ministiJre  de 
la  guerre'  (ib.  1890):  Farmer,  J.  S.,  'Regi- 
mental Records'  (London) ;  Knotel,  R.,  'Hand- 
buch  der  Uniformenkunde'  (Leipzig  1896) ; 
Lienhardt  and  Humbert,  'Les  uniformes  de 
I'armfe  fran^aise' ;  Ogden,  H.  A.,  'Uniforms 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes,  1779-1888' 
(Washington  1908). 

UHXGENITUS 
(1713)  of  Clement  _ 
propositions  of  a  Jansenistic  tenor  contained  : 
the    writings    of    Pasquier   Quesnel    are    con- 
demned as  heretical,  scandalous,  im|>ioua,  etc 
(See  Quesnel;  Jansenism).    The  title  of  the 
bull   is   derived   from   its   opening   words    Uni- 

(tnitus  Dei  Filius.  Among  the  doctrines  al- 
iged  to  be  contained  in  Quesnel's  writings 
("Moral  Reflexions*  on  the  (jospels  and  the 
whole  New  Testament)  is  this,  that  all  love 
except  the  supernatural  love  of  (kid  is  evil ; 
that  without  this  supernatural  love  there  can 
be  no  true  hope,  observance  of  the  law  or  re- 
ligion :  that  everv  prayer  made  by  a  sinner  is 
itself  sinful;  and  that  the  Church  is  made  up 
of  the  elect  alone.  While  Louis  XIV  lived  he 
compelled  obedience  to  the  bull ;  but  after  his 
deam.  1717,  and  the  succession  of  his  great- 
granason,  Louis  XV,  under  a  regency,  those 
ecclesiastics  who  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
decisions,  among  them  Noailles,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  four  other  bishops,  made  appeal  to 
a  futuix  council  of  the  (Jhnrch  against  the 
Pope.  ■  Another  appeal  was  ntade  'from  the 
pope  ill  informed  to  the  pope  better  informed" ; 
but  the  popes  who  succeeded  Clement  XI  down 
to  1730,  namely,  Innocent  XIII,  Benedict  XIII 
and  Clement  XII,  would  not  entertain  the  ap- 
peal; the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  in  1723 
petitioned  the  king  to  uphold  the  Unigeniius 
with  all  the  power  of  the  state;  in  1727  one  of 
the  appellants,  Soancn.  'bishop  of  Seez,  was  con- 
demned by  a  provincial  church  council  and  was 
banished  by  me  government;  even  Noailles  in 
1728  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  and  in  1730  the  Sorbonne  formally  ac- 


cepted the  bull ;  the  same  year  the  parliament 
of  Paris  was  compelled  to  register  it. 

UNIMAK  oo-m'-mak',  an  island  of  Alaska, 
the  largest  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  about  75 
miles  long  and  25  miles  wide.  A  lagoon  called 
Isanotski,  of  False  Pass,  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland  of  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska. 
Like  the  adjacent  islands^  it  is  volcanic.  Shishal- 
din,  an  active  volcano,  is  about  9,000  feel  high. 
Sulphur  abounds  on  the  slopes  and  base,  in 
crevices,  of  Shisbaldin  and  near  Progrumnrx 
volcano  (5,523  feet  high)  in  the  western  part 
of  the  island.  The  island  is  rocky  and  almost 
destitute  of  trees.  The  villages  are  few  and 
small.    The  population  is  made  up  of  Aleuts. 

UNION,  u'nyfin,  Me.,  town  in  Knox 
County,  on  the  Georges  Valley  RaJlroa.d,  a  short 
line  which  extends  from  Warren  to  Union. 
The  town  contains  the  villages  of  Union, 
South  Union,  North  Union  and  East  Uiiion. 
It  was  settled  in  1744  and  was  first  called 
Taylor  Town.  In  1786  it  was  organized  as 
the    Plantation    of    Sterlington,    but    the    same 

Car  it  was  incorporated  and  took  the  name 
nion.  In  1811  a  part  of  the  town  was  set  ofT 
and  called  the  town  of  Washington.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  mowing-ma- 
chine works,  machine  shops,  carriage  and  fur- 
niture factories  and  organ  works.  Stoves  are 
made  here  and  eonsideratle  attention  given  to 
farm  and  dairy  products.     Pop.  1,233. 

UNION,  La,  la  oo-ne-5n',  Philippines,  a 
province  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the  south-  ' 
western  part  of  northern  Luzon,  bordering  on 
the  C^na  Sea;  bounded  on  the  north  by  llocos 
Sur,  on  the  east  by  Lepanto  and  Benguet  and 
on  the  south  by  Pangasinau ;  length,  north  and 
south,  51  miles ;  greatest  width,  31  miles  in  the 
north,  narrowing  to  10  miles  in  the  south;  area, 
867  square  miles.  The  province  is  mountainous 
in  the  east,  the  western  mountain  sides  sloping 
abruptly  to  the  coast  plains.  There  are  numer- 
ous small  rivers.  The  soil  is  well  cultivated; 
tobacco,  rice,  com,  cotton,  sugar  and  chocolate 
are  the  principal  products;  large  quantities  of 
sibucao,  a  valuable  dye  plant,  grow  on  the 
mountains.  Livestock  raising  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  province;  carabaos 
and  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  are  raised.  The 
wesr  coast  road  of  Luzon  traverses  this  prov- 
ince ;  this  is  paralleled  by  a  telegraph  line  and 
also  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroad;  there 
are  no  roads,  however,  which  extend  any  dis- 
tance into  the  interior.  Civil  government  was 
established  in  August  1901 ;  and  at  the  close  of 
that  year  the  provincial  governor  reported  the 
province  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition. 
Pop.  138,(XX),  mostly  Igorots  and  Ilocanos. 

UNION,  La,  Salvador,  a  seaport  and  capi- 


base  of  the  (fonchagua  volcano,  rising  from  the 
west  shore  of  Union  Bay,  a  landlocked  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  An  active  domestic  and 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on.    Pop.  5,3(X]. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLL&GE,  lo- 
cated al  Merom,  Ind.  It  was  chanered  in  1859 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
opened  to  students  in  1860;  the  government  of 
the  college  is  vested  in  a  board  of  15  trustees 
elected  by  the  stockholders  from  nominations 
made  by  the  Church  conferences  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.    The  college  has,  in  addition 
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to  the  re^Iar  collet^ate  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, a  Biblical  Department,  a  Normal  Depart- 
ment, 3  Department  ot  Music,  a  Preiraratory 
Department  and  special  courses  in  elocution  and 
physical  culture.  There  are  two  collegiate 
courses,  the  classical  and  scientific  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S.  respectively;  a 
limited  number  of  eleetives  are  offered  in  each 
course;  and  a  thesis  is  required  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  degree.  The  degrees  of  A.M.  and 
M.S.  arc  conferred  for  graduate  work.  The 
Biblical  Department  and  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment boih  offer  three  years'  courses.  The  col- 
lege is  open  to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms. 
The  students  maintain  two  literary  societies. 
In  1901  an  offer  of  $30,000  for  the  endowment 
was  received  from  F.  A.  Palmer  of  New  York, 
on  condition  thai  the  college  raise  $20,000.  The 
condition  was  met  by  1902,  and  thus  $50,000 
added  to  the  endowment  fun±  The  students 
number  about  200  and  the  faculty  11. 

UNION  CITY,  Ind.,  city,  Randolph  County, 
on  the  Pittsburgh  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  railroads,  albout  80 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis,  and  32  miles 
east  of  Muncie.  It  is  near  the  Ohio  boundary 
Union  Gty  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region;  and  the  forests  contain  valuable  hard 
woodSjas  ash,  oak,  hickory,  walnut  and  chest- 
nut The  chief  manufacturing  establishments 
are  flour  mills,  creameries,  furniture  factories, 
automobile  factories,  wheel  and  carriage  works 
and  machine  shops.  There  are  a  high  school, 
pubhc  and  parish  schools,  hospital  and  a  public 
library.    Pop.  3,209. 

UNION  CITY,  Mich.,  village  in  Branch 
County,  OB  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  and  on  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad,  about  55  miles 
southwest  of  Lansing  and  28  miles  southeast 
of  Kalamazoo.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region.  The  chief  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  a  flour  mill,  creameries,  a  machine 
shop  and  lumber  mills.  It  ships  a  considerable 
amount  of  farm  and  dairy  products  and  fruit. 
Pop.  1,340. 

UNION  CITY,  Pa.,  borough  in  Erit 
County,  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie 
railroads,  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Erie. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  oil  region.  .The 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  flour  mills, 
barrel    factories,    planing    and    grist    mills,    a 

?owdered-milk  plant,  wagon  and  carriage  works, 
urniture  factories,  oil-refinery,  a  tannery  and 
a  pump  factory.  Cabinet  ware  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  among  the  shipments  to  outside 
markets.  The  educational  institutions  are  a 
high  school,  public  and  parish  elementary 
schools,  a  business  college,  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  3,684. 

UNION  CITY,  Tenn.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Obion  County,  on  the  Nashville,  Chaitanoo^ 
and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  rail- 
roads, about  six  miles  from  the  Kentucky 
border  and  110  miles  northeast  of  Memphis. 
It  is  an  agricultural  and  slock-raising  region 
and  nearby  are  extensive  timber  lands.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  lumber 
milts,  ice  factories,  canneries,  furniture  works, 
Q  mills,  spoke  factories  and  machine  shops. 


are  Union  City  High  School  and  Training 
School,  public  elementary  schools  for  white  and 
for  colored  pupils  and  a  school  library.  Nailling 
Hospital  is  located  in  Union  City.    Pop.  4,389. 

UNION  COLLEGE,  located  at  College 
View,  a  suburb  of  Lincoln,  Neb.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  school  system  of  the  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists;  the  site  was  chosen  in  1890,  and  the 
college  opened  to  students  in  1891.  It  is  avow- 
edly denominational  and  observes  the  Sabbath 
on  the  seventh  day  (Saturday).  It  is  open  to 
both  men  and  women.  It  offers  two  regular 
college  courses  leading  to  degrees,  the  literary 
and  scientific,  and  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  B.S.  A  limited  amount  of  elective  work 
in  advanced  courses  is  allowed  in  the  senior 
year.  There  is  also  an  academic  course  of  four 
years,  and  a  number  of  special  courses,  includ- 
ing the  ministerial  course  (three  years),  ihe 
advanced  normal  course  (three  years),  the  ele- 
mentary normal  course,  preparatory  medical 
course,  preparatory  nurses'  course,  commercial 
course,  phonography  course  and  a  German 
Biblical  and  a  Scandinavian  course,  the  two  last 
mentioned  being  especially  designed  to  train 
missionary  workers  among  Germans  and  Scan- 
dinavians. Instruction  is  also  given  in  music 
and  art.  In  1902  it  was  decided  that  manual 
training  should  be  required  of  every  studenL 
Instruction  and  practice  work  are  given  in 
printing,  broommaking,  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  metal  working,  electrical  work,  tailor- 
ing, sewing  and  cooking.  The  Central  Advance 
(a  denominational  paper),  a  German  and  a. 
Scandinavian  paper  are  printed  at  the  college 
shop.  The  campus  corisists  of  22  acres  on  ele- 
vated ground;  Uie  chief  buildings  are  the  main 
building  and  the  dormitories  or  "homes."  The 
library  contains  over  6,000  volumes ;  the 
students  in  all  courses  number  about  550,  with 
a  faculty  averaging  25  members. 


UNION  FLAG,  or  UNION  JACK,  the 
national  flag  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  a 
composite  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
flags  of  Eneland,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
hrst  union  nag  was  made  upon  the  accession 
of  James  I,  and  from  the  fact  that  that  sov- 
ereign signed  himself  "Jacques*  the  flag  has 
been  improperly  nicknamed  the  Union  Jack 
(a  "jack"  properly  being  a  fla^  flown  upon  the 
jack-staff  of  a  ship).  The  first  national  flag 
in  1606  combined  the  English  banner  of  Saint 
George  (argent,  a  cross  gules)  with  the  Scot- 
tish banner  of  Saint  Andrew  (amre,  a  saltire 
argent).  In  1707  the  flag  was  revised,  becom- 
ing in  heraldic  terms  azure,  a  saltire  argent 
surmounted  by  a^  cross  gules  fimbriated  of  the 
second.  When  Ireland  was  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  the  fla^  was  again 
altered,  the  red  cross  of  Saint  Patrick  being  in- 
troduced and  forming  the  present  Union  Jack. 
In  heraldic  terms  it  is:  azure,  the  crosses 
saltires  of  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Patrick 
quarterly  per  saltire  counterchanged  argent  and 
gules,  the  latter  fimbriated  of  the  second,  sur- 
mounted by  the  cross  of  Saint  (George  of  the 
third  iimbriated  as  a  saltire.  This  was  first 
hoisted  on  the  Tov^er  of  London  1  Jan.  1801. 
"The  flag  is  the  national  flag  for  use  on  shore 
and  for  land  forces;  it  is  used  at  sea  only  on  a 
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ship  bearing  the  English  sovereign,  when  it  ia 
boLsted  at  the  main  mast,  and  at  the  main  mast 
of  the  flag-ship  of  a  fleet  commanded  by  an 
admiral.     With  a  harp  on  a  blue  shield  dis- 

iilayed  in  the  centre  it  is  the  flag  of  the  lord- 
ieutenant  of  Ireland.  With  the  star  and  device 
of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India  it  is  flown  by 
the  governor-general  of  India.  When  this  flag 
design  occupies  the  upper  comer  next  to  the 
staff  of  a  red,  white  or  blue  field  the  Bag  so 
formed  is  called  the  red,  white  or  blue  ensign 
and  is  the  flag  tor  use  on  shipboard.  Merchant- 
men carry  the  red  ensign,  and  all  British  war 
vessels  carry  the  white  ensign  divided  into  four 

Juariers  by  the  cross  of  Saint  George.  Sec 
'lacs  of  Fohejcn  Natiotts. 
In  the  United  States  the  term  "Union  J^ack" 
is  applied  to  the  blue  flag  with  white  five-poinied 
stars  (one  for  each  State  in  the  Union),  used 
In  the  navy.  The  flag  is  usually  displayed  when 
the.  vessel  is  in  port, 

UNION  label,  a  trademark  adopted  by 
a  trades  union  to  be  placed  on  articles  manu- 
factured wholly  in  union  shops,  under  union 
rules  by  their  sanction.  The  union  label  origi- 
nated in  1896  with  the  cigarmakcrs  of  San 
Francisco  in  their  conflict  with  Chinese  labor- 
Since  then  its  application  has  spread  till  all 
trades-unionism  looks  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  means  of  waging  the  struggle  with 
combined  capital.  By  agreement  with  individual 
manufacturers  the  labels,  copyrighted  by  the 
unions,  are  attached  to  the  various  products  of 
factory  and  mill,  each  box  of  cigars,  for  in- 
stance, each  newspaper,  each  garment  and  so 
on.  While  many  unions  have  their  copy- 
righted labels,  a  large  number  employ  the  com- 
mon label  of  the  American  Federation,  Many 
States  have  passed  laws  imposing  penalties  upon 
counterfeiters  of  labels,  and  upon  users  of 
counterfeit  labels.  See  Auerican  Lasor; 
Labor  ;  Unionism,  etc. 

UNION  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  The. 
began  in  1862  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of 
disafliection  to  the  United  States  government 
and  to  "make  loyalty  effective.*  The  movement 
was  spontaneous ;  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  began  the  organiza- 
tion in  1862,  in  Ohio.  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Leagues  were  formed  all  over  the  North 
before  the  end  of  1863.  The  members  were 
pledged  to  repudiate  any  political  belief  that 
conflicted  with  unconditional  loyalty  to  the 
Union.  Several  similar  orders  were  absoAed 
by  the  Union  League.  The  organization  dis- 
tributed more  than  5,000,000  political  pamphlets ; 
recruited  negro  regiments;  sent  teachers  to  in- 
stctlct  the  negroes  and  demanded  negro  suf- 
frage in  1865.  The  league  was  gradually^  ex- 
tended into  the  South  among  the  'Unionists,' 
and  during  1865-66  had  a  strong  membership 
of  whites  m  the  mountain  districts  of  that  sec- 
lion.  In  1867  negroes  were  admitted  to  the 
order  in  the  South  and  at  once  nearly  all  of  the 
whites  deserted.  From  1867  to  1876  the  league 
and  its  offshoots  formed  the  "machine"  of  the 
Radical  party  in  the  South.  It  controlled  the 
negro  vote  absolutely  and  organized  it  well ;  it 
made  all  nominations  tor  office,  and  severely 
disciplined  those  who  disobeyed  orders.  A  ccto- 
stitution  and  ritual  were  adopted  for  use  in 
the  Sotith.  There  was  a  weird  initiation  Cere- 
mony to  impress  the  negroes.     The  mejdbers 


swore  to  vote  for  no  one  except  members  of 
their  own  order.  An  ex-Confederate  could  not 
join  unless  he  would  acknowledge  that  his 
course  during  the  war  had  been  treason,  and 
under  no  circumstances  was  he  eli^ble  to  oflice 
in  the  order  or  to  'become  a  candidate  for  po- 
htical  olKce.  The  adtnini  strati  on  of  the  league 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  so-calted  carpet-baggers 
or  political  adventurers  from  the  North.  The 
local  assemblies  were  called  councils ;  these 
together  formed  the  Union  League  of  America, 
with  headquarters  in  each  SouUiern  Slate  and 
general  headquarters  in  New  York.  In  the 
councils  the  negroes  were  drilled  in  the  faith 


that  the  league  was  a  cause  of  disorder  and 
violence  amon^  the  blad»  on  account  of  its  in- 
cendiary teachings.  At  one  time  it  was  said 
that  the  membership  reached  500,000  in  the 
South.  In  the  North  after  1865  the  order 
gradually  died  out,  the  surviving  leagues  be- 
coming social  clubs,  the  chief  of  whidi  is  the 
Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City,  in- 
corporated 16  Feb,  1865.  It  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  Republican  politics  and  of  late 
years  has  opposed  the  progressive  members  of 
that  party.  By  many  it  is  considered  one  ot 
the  ^eatest  strongholds  of  conservatism  and 
reaction  in  America,  As  an  institution  of  Re- 
construction the  Union  League  was  most  aH' 
portant.  The  rigid  organization  and  the  strict 
control  imposed  by  it  upon  the  blacks  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  vote  as  a  race  and  vote 
the  Republican  ticket.  Without  the  admirable 
discipline  of  the  order,  the  few  leaders  of  the 
Radical  party  in  the  South  would  have  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  Conservative  or  Demo- 
cratic party  from  controlling  the  votes  of  the 
negroes,  thus  preventing  the  objects  of  the 
Reconstruction. 

UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB,  The,  a  social 
and  political  club  organized,  in  1863,  in  New 
York,  by  members  of  the  local  Republican 
party.  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  its  avowed 
object  being  "to  promote,  encourage,  and  sus- 
tain by  all  proper  means,  absolute  and  unguali- 
fied  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  to  discountenance  and  rebuke,  by  moral 
and  social  influences,  all  disloyalty  to  said  gov- 
emtnent  and  every  attempt  against  integrity  of 
the  nation* ;  and  also  to  establish  a  library  and 
art  gallery  for  the  collection  of  literature  and 
works  of  art,  and  military  trophies  relating  to 
the  war.  The  dub  has  a  membership  of  about 
1,800,  and  its  headquarters  are  at  its  palatial 
clubhouse,  39th  street  and  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  was  organized  1  luly  1897,  un- 
der an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ulan  approved 
22  Jan.  1897,  "to  carry  out  the  reorganization 
of  "the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,*  and 
now  includes  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Company.  The  northerly  or 
main  line  runs  westward  from  Council  Bluffs 
(Omaha)  across  the  central  part  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  a  co-ordinate  line  running  almost 
parallel,  about  150  miles  to  the  south  from  Kan- 
sas Ciiy  across  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  whence  it  trends  northward,  joining 
the  main  line  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo,    Thence  the 
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road  continues  westerly  across  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  Wyoming  and  to  Ogden,  Utah.  From 
this  point  the  system  makes  use  of  its  subsidi- 
ary, the  Oregon  Short  Line,  traversing  southern 
and  western  Idaho,  to  Huntington,  Ore. ;  and 
thence  by  the  subsidiary  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company's  road  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  total  mileage  operated,  as  of  31  Dec. 
1917,  was  7,714.97  miles,  of  which  3,597.80  is  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  2,148.65  of  the  Ore- 
con  Short  Line  and  1,968.52  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
The  system  is  prolific  of  branches,  the  main  lines 
covering  3,5M.64  miles,  and  the  branches, 
4.180.33  miles.  Besides  these  roads  there  is 
operated  302,22  miles  of  leased  lines,  and  the 
company  enjoys  trackage  rights  over  254.30 
miles  of  other  railroads. 

The  total  operating  revenue  for  the  calendar 
year  1917  amounted  to  $130,101,864;  earned  by 
the  transportation  of  9,315,764  passengers  and 
23,874,511  tons  of  freight.  The  passenger 
travel  averaged  115.08  milts  per  trip,  at  a  cost  o{ 
the  traveler  of  2.3Z6  cents  per  mile  —  aggregat- 
ing in  the  year  1,072,053,665  miles  and  ?25,207.- 
229.  The  freight  haul  average  44&3  miles  per 
ton,  at  an  average  charge  of  0.851  cent  per  mile 
—  aggregating  in  the  year  10,702,976,670  ton- 
miles  and  $93,347,832. 

The  operatine  expenses  for  the  year  were 
$77,295,158,  making  the  net  operating  revenue 
$52,806,706.  Taxes  amounted  to  $8,451,691, 
leaving  the  net  operating  income  at  $44,355,015. 
Non-operating  income  amounted  to  $13,170,361 
and  deductions  for  rentals,  interest,  etc.,  totaled 
$15,998,875,  leaving  the  net  income  at  $41,536,500. 

Dividends  to  preferred  slock  amounted  to 
$3,981,740.  and  to  common  stock  (16.89  per 
cent),  $22,229,160.  The  sum  of  $15,313,973  was 
appropriated   for  the   road  and  equipment. 

The  equipment  of  the  road  on  31  Dee. 
1917  consisted  of  1,538  locomotives,  with  an 
aggregate  tractive  capacity  of  52,7l4',182  pounds. 
Passenger  coaches,  mail  and  baggage  cars  num- 
bered 1,150,  of  which  574  were  of  steel.  Freight 
cars  of  all  types  numbered  41,247. 

The  entire  investment  in  the  road  and  its 
equipment  on  31  Dec,  1917  Blood  at  $632,- 
813,457.  Investments  in  other  companies  totaled 
$268,733,986, 

The  total  stock  outstanding  on  the  dale 
cited  amounted  to  £321,836,600  and  the  long 
term  debt  was  $335,099,365.  The  credit  balance 
of  the  profii-and-loss  account  was  $124,354,104. 
The  grand  total  of  the  system's  resources  was 
$!ffil.2'3,292. 

In  additipn  to  operating  the  railroad,  the 
company  operates  four  steamer  lines :  { 1 ) 
Portland  to  Astoria,  Ore.,  98  miles;(2)  Astoria 
to  Megler,  Wash..  5  miles;  (3)  Ripana.  Ore.,  to 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  78  miles ;  and  (4)  Amwaco  to 
Harrison,  Idaho,  6  miles. 

History  of  the  Road,— The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  formed  "for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring,  constructing,  and  owning  railroads 
in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  elsewhere,  with  spe- 
cific authority  to  acquire  the  railroads,  prop- 
erties, franchises  and  land  grants  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany.*' Thai  corporation  owned  four  divisions 
of  railroad,  with  a  total  length  of  lines  of  8,172 


companies.    Afterward,  separate  receivers  were 

appointed  for  some  of  the  controlled  roads. 

When  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
was  first  placed  in  [he  hands  of  receivers,  the 
bonds  outstanding  aggregated  $78,470,000.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  the  Kovernmeni  sub- 
sidy bonds  amounted  to  $33,540,000.  On  this 
latter  amount.'ihe  unpaid  interest  was  $18,194.- 
000.  At  that  time  the  share  capital  of  the  com- 
pany aggregated  $60,869,000.  A  short  time  af- 
ter the  receivers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
property,  legislation  to  guarantee  a  Federal 
government  lien  at  3  ^r  cent  was  proposed 
in  Congress,  The  security  holders  at  the  same 
time  put  forward  a  reorganization  method. 
Both  plans  were  defeated. 

In  1897  the  main  line,  from  Council  Bluffs 
to  a  point  five  miles  west  of  Ogden.  Utah,  a 
distance  of  1,048  miles,  together  with  70  per 
cent  of  the  equipment,  was.  sold  under  fore- 
closure and  purchased  by  the  reorganization 
committee,  which,  later,  borrowed  $44,000,b00 
from  a  syndicate.  Following  this  event  many 
extensions  were  made.  In  1899  control  was 
acquired  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad. 
This  purchase  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Ore- 

?on  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  property, 
n  1901  by  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest, 
possession  was  gained  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and,  three  months  later,  con- 
trol of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
was  acquired  These  interests  it  was  afterward 
compelled  to  relinquish  as  in  contravention  of 
the  anti-trust  law.  The  Union  Pacific  has  im- 
portant connections  with  Southern  Cahfomia 
points  by  virtue  of  its  affiliation  with  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Sail  Lake  Railroad, 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  a  legisU- 
tive  union  of  the  four  self-governing  colonies 
of  South  Africa,  effected  by  the  South  Africa 
act,  which  was  promulrated  by  royal  proclama- 
tion of  Great  Britain  20  Sept,  1909,  and  became 
effective  31  May  1910.  The  ori^nal  provinces 
of  the  union  were  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  United  they 
arc  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  former  colony 
of  German  Southwest  Africa.  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  Matabeleland  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  od  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  former  colony  of 
German  Southwest  Africa, 

The  area  of  the  Union  is  473>075  square 
miles,  distributed  as  follows :  Cape  Colony,  276,- 
966  square  miles;  Natal.  35.290  square  miles; 
Transvaal,  110.430  square  miles;  and  Orange 
Free  State,  50,389  square  miles.  The  toul  pop- 
ulation of  the  Union  is  5,973,394  (1.276.a2 
Europeans),  distributed  as  follows :  Cape  Colony, 
2,564.965;  Natal.  1.194.643;  Transvaal,  1,686,212; 
Orange  Free  State,  528.714.  The  capitals  of 
the  four  provinces  composing  the  Union  are 
Cape  Town  (Cape  Colony),  Pietermaritzburg 
(Natal),  Pretoria  (Transvaal),  and  Bloem- 
fonteiu  (Orange  Free  State).  The  principal 
cities,  with  populations,  are:  Johannesburg  (119,- 
953),  Durban  (31,783),  Cape  Town  (&,863). 
Pretoria  (29,611),  Pieiermaritzburg  (14,737), 
and  Bloemfonlein  (14,730).  The  total  imports 
for  1916  were  valued  at  $188,622,000,  and  ex- 
ports 8104,237,000,  the  United  States  being 
credited  with  15.7  of  the  former  and  14.8  oT 
the  Utter.    The  public  debt  of  the  Union  ex- 
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ceeds  $756,000,000.  Thm  are  8,>)24  miles  of 
railway  and  over  16,000  miles  of  telegraph  line. 
Provision  was  made  by  which  other  British 
colonics  misbt  join  the  Union.  Before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  establishment  of  the  Union 
(31  May  191Q),  the  elective  members  of  the 
senate  of  the  Union  to  represent  the  respective 
provinces  were  chosen  by  the  two  legislative 
houses  of  each  colony  sitting  together,  and 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  estab- 
Ushment  the  first  parliament  was  suromoned. 
Under  the  enactment  of  the  British  Parliament 
i:  was  provided  that  the  new  commonwealth 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  governor-general  ai»- 
poioted  by  the  king,  an  executive  council 
appointed  by  the  governor-general,  and  a 
Parliament  of  two  houses,  the  membership  of 
which  was  to  be  limited  to  persons  of  European 
descent  Ministers  of  state,  not  more  than  10, 
administer  departments.  All  the  powers,  au- 
thorities and  functions  which  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Union  were  in  any  of  the  colonies 
vested  in  the  governor  or  in  any  authority  of 
the  colony,  so  far  as  they  continue  in  existence 
and  are  capable  of  being  exercised,  are  vested 
in  the  governor-general  or  the  governor-genera! 
in  council,  or  in  the  authority  exercising  similar 
powers  under  the  Union,  except  such  powers 
and  functions  as  are  ot  may  be  expressly  vested 
in  some  other  authority.  The  command  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  is  vested  in  the 
eovemor-generaL  The  seat  of  government  is 
Pretoria  but  the  legislature  sits  at  Cape  Town. 
A  principal  feature  of  the  membership  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  assembly  is  the  tenure  of 
office.  Tlie  first  senate  was  made  up  of  eight 
senators  nominated  by  the  governor-general  in 
council  for  10  years,  and  for  each  of  the  orig- 
inal provinces  eight  senators  are  to  be  elected 
for  10  years  b^  the  two  houses  of  the  colonial 
legislature  siiung  together.  The  house  o£  as- 
sembly consists  of  members  chosen  in  electoral 
divisions  in  numbers  as  follows :  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  51;  Natal,  17;  Transvaal,  45; 
Orange  Free  State,  17.  With  the  increase  in 
Europcanpopulation  the  representation  will  in- 
crease. The  nouse  of  assembly  was  to  continue 
five  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  meeting 
unless  sooner  dissolved.  All  money  bills  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  assembly,  but  the  assembly 
may  not  pass  a  bill  for  taxation  or  appropria- 
tion unless  it  has  been  recommended  by  message 
from  the  governor-general  during  the  session. 
Each  separate  colony  has  at  its  head  an 
administrator,  appointed  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral, an  executive  committee  of  four  and  a 
provisional  council  of  25  members  or  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  number  of  members  which  the 
colony  sends  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Union. 
llie  provincial  committees  and  councils  have 
authority  to  deal  vrith  local  matters,  such  as 
Aaance,  elementary  education,  agriculmre,  char- 
ity, municipal  institutions,  local  works,  roads 
and  bridges,  markets,  fish  and  game,  etc.  The 
govemor-gnieial    approves    these    local    ordi- 

Tlie  adtniiuRtration  of  justice  is  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Africa  and  other  courts 
within  the  Union  and  in  the  provinces.  The 
common  law  of  the  Union  is  the  Roman-Dutch 
law.  Prior  to  1915-14  the  expenses  of  the  four 
provinces  were  entirely  defrayed  from  grants 
by  the  Umon  government  Under  the  Financial 


Relations  Act  of  1913  certain  revenues  were 
transferred  or  assigned  to  the  provinces  and  the 
grants  by  the  Union  government  were  limited 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  normal  or  recurrent 
expendimre  of  the  provinces.    The  capital  ex- 

rditures  of  the  several  provinces  are  financed 
.  redeemable  loans  from  the  Union  govern- 
ment English  and  Dutch  are  the  official  lan- 
guages and  arc  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing. 
The  administration  of  native  affairs  and  those 
pertaining  to  Asiatics  is  vested  in  the  governor- 
general   in  council. 

The  industrial  development  of  South  Africa 
will  continue  to  be,  undoubtedly,  along  agricul- 
tural lines.  The  principal  product  is  maize  and 
the  secondary  products  are  bacon,  beef,  lard 
and  hides.  Conditions  induced  bv  the  World 
War  (fave  a,  great  stimulus  to  wneaf-growing 
and  dairying.  Shee^-farming  is  well  established 
and  capable  of  being  greatly  extended.  An* 
other  prosperous  industry  is  ostrich  farming. 
Cotton,  mohair  and  suear  and  tea  have  become . 
important  products.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  fruit  is  highly  productive  and  wine-growing 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  aim  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  upbuilding  of  an  export  trade 
and  the  extension  of  railway  facihties  from 
the  agricultural  regions.  The  wheat  crop 
reached  5,500,000  bushels  in  the  years  of  the 
war,  while  the  maize  crop  of  1917  was  36,000,000 
bushels.  Butter  to  the  amount  of  19.412,000 
pounds  and  cheese  to  the  amount  of  4,266,000 
pounds  were  produced  in  1917.  The  latest  live- 
stock census  showed  5.796.949  cattle,  719,414 
horses,  93,931  mules,  336.710  donkeys,  746,736 
ostriches,  30,656,659  sheep,  11.762,979  goals, 
1,081,600  pigs  and  10,533,909  poultty.  Wool  ex- 
ports ifl  1917  amounted  to  117,657.142  pounds 
and  of  mohair  to  3,690328  pounds.  In  the  same 
year  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of  $13,000,000 
were  exported.  Cotton-growing  is  on  the  in- 
crease as  the  plant  is  a  good  drought-resistant. 
The  crop  is  now  about  3,000,000  annually.  To- 
bacco is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  9.000,- 
000  pounds  annually.  Cane-sugar  to  the  extent 
of  115.000  tons  was  produced  in  1917.  The  tea 
crop  in  the  same  year  was  1,747,000  pounds. 
The  main  source  of  South  African  prosperity 
is,  however,  gold,  coal  and  diamond  mining. 
The  output  of  diamonds  in  1917  was  valued  at 
£7,713,810  and  of  1916  £5,728.391,  of  which 
Cape  Colony  produced  £4,057,928,  the  Trans- 
vaal, £933,643  and  Orange  Free  State.  £736.820. 
The  Rold  production  of  the  Union  was  valued 
at  £38,923,921  and  was  almost  entirely  credited 
to  the  Transvaal.  Coal  production  in  1916 
totaled  2,739.665  short  tons,  the  Transvaal  and 
Natal  leading.  Cape  Colony  led  in  salt  produc- 
tion, having  more  than  half  of  the  106.303  tons 
mined.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  340(000 
persons  (of  all  races)  are  engaged  in  mining, 
of  which  47,000  are  Europeans.  Machinery, 
clothing,  chemicals  and  dynamite  are  some  of 
the  principal  imports.  In  1917  3,B89  vessels 
(overseas  and  coastwise)  entered  the  ports 
of  the  Union;  total  tonnage  9,253,000  tons. 
The  Colony  is  defended  by  a  permanent  forct 
coast    garrison,    citizen,    naval    volunteer    and 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  a  re- 
bellion, of  which  the  chief  leader  was  Christiar 
De  Wet,  broke  out, 
pressed  by  General  1 
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ins  continffents  for  service  with  ibe  British 
forces  to  France  and  Belgium  and  later  in  East 
Africa  and  Nyassaland,  65,000  troops  were 
raised  and  sent  against  German  South-West 
Africa,  a  campaign  that  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  ib  July  1915.  See  War. 
European. 

Bibhography.— "Official  Year-Book  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa'  (No.  I,  1917) ; 
Brand,  R.  H.,  'The  Union  of  South  Africa' 
(Oxford  1909);  Brown,  A.  S.,  and  Brown.  G. 
G.,  'Guide  to  South  and  East  Africa*  (London 
1918)  ;  Fairbridge,  D.,  <A  History  of  South 
Africa'  (ib.  1918);  Lucas,  Sir  C  P.,  'His- 
torical Geography  of  the  British  Colonies : 
South  Africa'  (Oxford  1915) ;  'Oxford  Survey 
of  the  British  Empire:  African  Territories' 
(London  1914) ;  Theal,  G.  M.,  "South  Africa' 
(8th  ed.,  Undon  1917) ;  Worsfold,  W.  B.,  'The 
Union  of  South  Africa'  (London  1912). 

UNION  SPRINGS,  Ala.,  city,  counCy-seat 
of  Bullock  County^  on  the  Central  of  Geor^a 
Railroad  and  the  Birminghatit  and  South  Rail- 
road, about  40  miles  southeast  of  Montgomery 
and  175  miles  northeast  of  Mobile.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  fruit  region.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  cotton  gins,  cot- 
tonseed'Oil  mills,  colton-miUs,  spoke  and  handle 
factories,  grist-mills  and  a  machine  shop.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  high  school, 
founded  in  1899,  public  graded  schools  and  sev- 
eral private  schools.  Union  Springs  was  in- 
corporated in  1844.    Pop.  4.0SS. 

UNION  THSOLOGICAL  SBHINASY 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  The.  It 
was  founded  in  1336,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  CThurch;  the  directors  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  seminary  give  their  assent  to 
the  Westminster  standards  of  this  Church,  but 
students  of  all  denotninations  are  freely  ad- 
mitted. The  seminary  offers  the  following 
courses:  (1)  A  three-years'  course  leading  to 
a  diploma  requiring  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew;  (2)  a  three-years'  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  B.D..  requiring  more  hours'  work 
and  a  higher  stanoing  than  the  diploma  course, 
.  special  work  in  some  department  chosen  by 
the  student  and  including  a  thesis;  (3)  a.  four- 
years'  course  requiring  one  year's  graduate  wort 
and  a  thesis ;  (4)  special  and  partial  courses 
For  admission  tothe  degree  courses  college 
graduation  is  re<iuired;  for  the  diploma  cotirse 
college  graduation  or  examination  in  Latin, 
Gre^,  philosophy,  Ejiglish  and  history.  Part 
of  the  :KOTk  in  the  regular  courses  is  elective 
and  some  electives  are  provided  for  at  Co- 
lumbia and  New  York  universities.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  seminary'  includes  courses  in 
Old  and  New  Testament  philology  and 
exegesis,  biblical,  systematic  and  practical  the- 
ology (including  study  of  missions),  apologetics. 
Christian  ethics,  church  history  and  history  of 
religion,  voice  culture  and  sacred  music.  Train- 
ing in  actual  Christian  work  is  provided  in 
churches  and  dtapels,  public  institutions  and 
settlement  work:  the  Union  Settlement  is 
closely  related,  though  not  officially  afhUated 
with  the  university.  Seminary  extension  courses 
for  lay  workers  were  established  in  1901.  There 
are  a  number  of  undergraduate  scholarships, 
graduate  scholarships  and  two  fellowships,  llie 
■eminary  buildings   contain  a  chapel,  lecture- 


rooms,  library,  museum,  reading-room,  gymna- 
sium, social-room,  and  domiiton-rooms.  The 
library  in  1919  contained  130,131  volumes,  in- 
cluding special  collections  in  American  and 
English  history.  The  students  in  1917  num- 
bered 226,  including  the  two  Fellows  and  the 
gradnatcE. 

UNION  UNIVERSITY,  formerly  South- 
western Baptist  University,  is  located  at  Jack- 
son, Tenn.  The  Baptists  of  Tennessee,  realiz- 
ing the  necessity  of  an  institution  under  their 
control,  set  about  in  1845  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  school,  especially  for  an  educated 
ministry.  It  was  located  at  Murfreesboro,  un- 
der the  name  of  Union  University;  during  die 
Civil  War  the  building  was  damaged,  the 
equipment  destroyed  and  endowment  rendered 
worthless;  these  difficulties  were  partly  over- 
come, and  the  University  continued  its  work 
until  1873,  when  it  was  further  crippled  by  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  Mnrfreesboro,  and  all 
exercises  suspended.  In  1875  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  and  the  name  Southwestern  Baptist 
University  was  adopted;  since  that  time  its 
prosperity  has  been  continuous  and  the  endow- 
ment has  largelv  increased.  In  September  1907 
by  action  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  uni- 
versity resumed  the  original  name.  Union  Uni- 
versity. The  organisation  of  the  universin-  con- 
sists of  (I)  the  College  Department ;  (2)  the 
Department  of  Theology;  (3)  the  Teachers' 
College;  (4)  the  Business  School;  (S)  the  De- 
partment of  Oratory  and  Physical  Develop- 
ment; (6)  the  Department  of  Music,  and  (7) 
the  University  Academy.  The  College  De- 
partment offers  two  courses,  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  A.B.,  and  B.  S.;  certain  studies  are 
required  in  each  course,  while  others  are  elect- 
ive. The  degree  of  A.M.,  is  conferred  for 
post-graduate  work.  The  courses  of  the  The- 
ological Department  do  not  lead  to  a  theologi- 
cal degree,  hut  are  elective  and  receive  some 
credit  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.,  or  B.S.  The 
university  is  coeducational  and  the  dormitory 
for  young  women  was  erected  in  1897.  In 
January  1912  the  two  main  college  building 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  but  new  buildings,  m 
some  respects  very  superior  to  the  old  ones, 
were  erected.  The  hbrary  contains  approxi- 
mately 10,000  volumes.  "The  students  number 
300;  the  Teachers'  College  over  200  and  the 
faculty,  20. 


UNIONISM,  the  principle  of  operating  in- 
dustries by  union  labor ;  that  industrial  system 
through  which  corporations  or  other  employers 
hire  their  men  by  collective  bargaining  with 
organised  bodies  of  workmen.  (See  Amebicait 
Federation  of  Labor;  Trade  Unions;  Strikes 
AND  Lockouts).  Although  leas  than  2  per  c«it 
of  the  active  workers  m  America  belong  to 
trades  unions,  yet  this  organized  fraction  domi- 
nates the  policies  in  all  the  large  industries,  and 
has  been  very  active  for  a  generation  in  raising 
wages,  shortening  hours  and  improving  shop 
conditions.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  six 
leading  countries  in  the  Great  World  War  are 
each  imbtwd  with  unionism.  In  1913,  the  year 
before  the  war  broke  out,  the  number  of  trade 
unionists  in  the  leading  nations  was  as  follows: 
United   Kingdom,   4,000,000i  German   Efflpin; 
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330a,000;  United  States,  S.OOO^WO;  Prance, 
1,050,000;  Italy,  975,000;  Austria- Hungary,  750,- 
000.  No  other  country  had  as  many  as  ^S.OOO 
union  workers.  The  unions  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States  eitpended  each 
close  upon  $20,000,000  in  that  year  to  maintain 
thar  omnizations,  provide  benefits,  etc. 

In  the  United  Stmtee.-— While  the  unions 
of  Great  Britain  increased  from  1,500,000  to 
about  2,800,000,  those  of  the  United  States  grew 
from  548,300  in  1900  to  over  2,000fl00  in  1910. 
The  causes  for  this  growth  were,  in  the  main, 
the  great  prosperity  of  all  workers,  the  trust  or 
combination  idea,  the  many  strikes  and  finally 
labor's  natural  growth.  In  1895  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  most  powerful  repre- 
sentative body  in  the  United  States  —  compos- 
ing the  Kreat  majority  of  organized  workers, 
had  perhaps  200,000  members.  In  1910  the 
Federation  had  upward  of  1,800,000,  and  in  1918 
their  membership  totals  a  full  2,500,000.  There 
are  about  500,000  unafliHated  union  workers. 

The  growth  of  trade-unionism  in  America 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  trust  and  combination 
movements  of  capital,  and  the  many  strikes  In 
every  trade,  many  of  which  were  so  successful 
that  the  workingman  got  a  revelation  of  the 
power  of  organization,  and  the  membership  of 
some  of  the  trades  — the  building  and  mining 
in  particular  —  increased  with  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Necessitr  for  Labor  Uniooa,  ai  II- 
Itutrated  in  the  Building  Trades.—  Great  con- 
struction companies,  wliole.'!alc  employers  of 
labor  in  the  building  trade,  have  been  at  war 
since  1899  more  or  less  incessantly  with  the 
Irade-unions.  Strikes,  lockouts  and  boycotts 
have  been  common  in  all  the  largn"  cities. 
Since  1901  the  building  industry  has  involved 
in  the  United  States  an  annual  outlay  of  some- 
thing like  $400,000,000  and  employs  more  than 
1,000,000  men.  The  experiences  of  the  building 
trades  in  1904  and  the  printiiK  trades  in  1906 
demonstrated  to  the  workmen  the  necessity  for 
trades  unions  operating  together,  and  this  is 
now  the  fixed  policy,  accomplished  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Demands  of  Labor.— The  demands  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  made  in  resolu- 
tions will  show  what  is  sought  by  the  American 
trade-unionists.    These  were: 

1.  CompulKory  educmtJDn. 

2.  Tlie  repeal  ol  ill  conipincy  and  pniBl  lans  afrectine 
MAmen  aoA  (>thar  worluneD,  incorporated  in  the  Ped«rftl  and 
State  lawa  of  the  Vnittd  Ststes. 

3.  A  le^al  work  dky  uf  not  tuore  than  akht  hours. 

*.  Suutaiy  mipection  of  worlcghopa,  nliies  and  lianiei. 

5.  Liability  of  vntHoren  bx  injnry  to  b«a)th,  body  and 

6.  The  abolition  of  thB  contract  aystam  in  alt  public 


usually  in  favor  of  arbitration  when  all  means 
of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted,  but  they 
are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  so 
called,  and  usually  to  compulsory  investigation 
of  the  conditions  attending  a  controversy. 
They  do  not  object  to  although  they  have  httle 
faith  in  State  boards  of  arbitration  or  other 
perfunctory  legislative  methods  of  adjusting 
difficulties.  They  are  in  favor  of  strict  leeis- 
latioti  relative  to  blacklisting.  Thev  claim  that 
the  blacklist  is  a  rank  injustice,  and  that  wher- 
ever practised  there  is  a  degradation  of  the 
man  blacklisted,  and  an  annoying  and  irritat- 
ing influence  upon  those  who  are  not;  that  it  is 
a  menace  to  the  well-being  of  labor  everywhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
the  boycott  in  enforcing  their  demands,  on  the 
ground  that  it  Is  a  legitimate  war  measure 
against  men  who  are  considered  as  strike-break- 
ers and  thus  traitors  to  the  cause  of  labor. 
They  insist  that  during  periods  of  labor  strikes 
or  other  controversies  no  man  or  body  of  men 
should  be  enjoined  to  prevent  the  doing  of 
something  which,  if  done,  would  be  punishable 
under  the  criminal  code ;  that  they  should  not 
be  debarred  by  injunction  from  picketing  or 
patrolling,  so-called,  or  from  representitig  to 
non-union  men  that  they  had  belter  not  enter 
the  service  of  the  emplcyer  involved  in  a  strike. 
They  recognize  their  duty  to  avoid  physical 
violence  or  intimidation,  but  claim  that  if  s 


that  if  they  violate  the  law,  and  are  thus 
amenable  to  punishment  under  it,  they  should 
not  be  subject  to  Sues  and  imprisonment  for 
contempt  of  court  under  an  injunction;  and 
they  claim  that  all  petitions  for  injunction 
should  first  be  heard,  either  by  a  jury  or  other- 
wise, before  they  are  subject  to  Uie  process  of 
contempt  They  are  not  in  favor  of  socialistic 
revolution;  but  that  under  the  present  indus- 
trial system  their  affairs  can  be  adjusted,  their 
claims  fairly  adjusted  and  thdr  condition  made 
reasonably  satisfactory.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  State  control  in  cer- 
tain directions,  but  ihey  are  not  social  demo- 
crats  as   distinguished    from    State    Socialists. 


employers,  through  trtists  and  combinations 
and  the  aggregation  of  capital.  They  are, 
therefore,  generally  in  favor  of  some  regula- 
tion of  fortunes  and  incomes,  and  the  heavy 
taxation  of  incomes  on  some  progressive  prin- 
ciple.    For    statistics    of    labor    troubles    see  " 

STRiKES  AND   LOCKOUTS. 
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10.  The  aboHtion  of  the  monopoly 


Iccialation  and  tbc  principle  of  nfeieadum  in 
ipoly  privUe^  of  issuing 
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the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legists 
tion.  Also  'American  l^bor  Year  Book'  (New 
York  aim.),  which  contains  many  facts  not 
often  seen  in  the  newspapers. 

UNIONTOWN,  Pa.,  borougii,  county-seat 
of  Fayetie  County,  on  three  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  one  branch  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  about  70  miles  south  of 
Pittsburgh  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 
It  was  settled  in  1?68  by  Henry  Beeson,  and  it 
was  first  called  Beesontown.  It  was  incorpO' 
rated  in  1796.  Uniontown  is  in  an  agricultural 
region,  but  the  county  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
annual  output  of  coke.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal 
fields,  deposits  of  iron  ore,  glass,  sand  and 
natural  gas.  The  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  glass  plants,  two  foundries,  brick 
yards,  planinf;  mills,  flour  mills  and  machine 
shops  and  coke  filants.  There  are  several 
churches.  The  pnndpal  public  buildings  are 
the  Uniontown  Hospital,  county  courthouse,  jail. 
County  Home  for  the  Poor  and  the  schools  and 
churches.  The  educational  institutions  are  a 
high  school  and  public  elementary  schools.  The 
b^iks  have  a  combined  capital  of  over  $350,000, 
with  deposits  amounting  to  over  $3,693,770.  Two 
trust  companies  have  a  combined  ca.pital  of 
about  $300,000  and  deposits  of  over  $589,290. 
The  government  is  on  the  commission  plan.  The 
net  funded  debt  is  $300,000  and  the  total  realty 
valuation  is  placed  at  $8,000,000,  which  is  one- 
third  of  the  market  value.  The  tax-rate  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  is  $1.35.    Pop.  20,000. 

UNIONVILLE,  Mo.,  town,  connty-seat  of 
Ptitnam  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlin^^ton  and 
Kansas  City  Railroad,  about  140  miles,  in  direct 
linc^  north  by  west  of  Jefferson  Gty.  It  is  in  an 
a^icultural  and  stock-raising  region  and  .in  the 
vicinity  are  large  coal-mines.  The  industries 
are  chiefly  connected  with  farm  products  and 
mining.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
public  graded  schools,  one  private  school  and  a 
school  library.    Pop.  2,200. 

UNIT,     See  Units  of  Measurement. 

UNIT  SOCIAL  ORGAJJIZATION,  a  so- 
ciological experiment  which  aims  to  bring  all 
the  people  into  a  more  active^  intelligent  and 
continuous  participation  in  their  own  affairs, 
to  vitalize  municipal  govemjcnent  and  bring  it 
closer  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  move- 
ment for  this  social  plan  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1916  and  soon  spread  westward.  The 
National  Social  Unit  Organization  advertised 
in  1916  for  a  community  of  15,000  people  some- 
where in  the  United  States  which  would  be 
wilting  to  try  out  its  plan.  Sixteen  cities  re- 
sponded favorably,  and  Cinciimati,  with  well- 
federated  social  activities,  a  fine  municipal 
university  and  with  one  ot  the  best  general 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  was  chosen. 
The  Mohawk-Brighlon  district  of  Cincinnati, 
a  section  populated  largely  by  a  native-bom 
working  class  of  Americans  of  skilled  occupa- 
tions, was  selected  as  the  experimental  labora- 
tory there.  The  original  plan  called  for  an  ex- 
periment of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  work  done  was  to  be  evaluated  and 
a  decision  reached  as  to  its  extension.  As  it 
worked  out  in  the  Mohawk-Brighton  district, 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  organiiation  are 
involved.    First,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 


the  constant,  active  suptrvision  of  100  pef 
cent  of  the  people  over  community  affurs  and 
also  tor  the  purpose  of  procuring  representa- 
tion by  persons  who  actually  know  the  people 
they  represent  A  block  organization  was 
foitued  consisting  of  a  block  committee,  or 
council  of  seven,  elected  by  ^leferentiai  ballot 
by  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  block  more 
than  18  years  old,  who  in  turn  selected  the 
block  worker  or  block  executive  who  sits  on 
a  central  dtizcDs'  committee  and  forms  one- 
half  of  the  ndghborliood  administration. 

Groups  were  organized  from  the  commu- 
nity, physicians  to  plan  for  puhlic  health,  nurses 
to  plan  nursing,  recreation  workers  to  study 
and  plan  for  tbe  community's  play  needs,  the 
trade  unions  to  report  the  worlongman's  pmnt 
of  view  in  the  solution  of  neighborhood  prob- 
lems, business  men  to  assist  m  the  neighbor- 
hood businest  admitiiEtration  and  teachers  to 
plan  a  program  of  neighborhood  education. 
GiSord  Ptnchot  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
National  Citiiens'  Coundl  of  the  Social  Unit 
Oncaiiixation.  Tbe  social  luiit  promoters  have 
a  distinct  theory  of  imit  organization,  and  their 
iriiolc  attitude  toward  its  application  is  experi- 
mental. Havini^  successfully  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  organtiatiott  for  three  years  in  one 
district,  they  are  preparing  to  extend  on  a  dty- 
wide  basis  only  iliose  parts  of  the  plan  whose 
results  have  been  demonstrated  as  beneficial. 

UNITARIANISH.  The  Name.— So  far 
as  Is  known  the  name  Unitarian  originated  in 
Hungary.  It  was  used  there  at  first  as  the 
.  title  of  an  association  of  religious  believers  of 
various  sorts  in  the  year  1568  or  thereabouts. 
Peter  Bod,  the  Transylvanian  historian,  who 
was  too  bitterly  prejudiced  against  the  doctrines 
constituting  Unttarianism   to  make  his  state- 


sylvania  passed  an  edict  (ratified  in  1563) 
granting  universal  freedom  of  worship.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  various  reli^ous 
bodies  within  the  country  formed  a  league  of 
toleration  pled^ng  themselves  not  to  persecute 
one  another.  The  members  of  this  league  were 
popularly  called  'The  United*  or  ^Unitarians.* 
So  at  first  the  title  carried  no  sort  of  theoldgical 
significance  whatever.  Embracing  as  it  did  all 
kinds  of  Christian  believers,  it  indicated  simply 
a  fraternal  relationship.  This  league,  or  umon 
of  fraternity  and  tolerance,  did  not  long  endure. 
Dissensions  arising  from  more  or  less  sharp 
differences  of  belief  resulted  in  the  withdrawal 
of  those  who  held  that  belief  in  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  was  fundamental  to  Christian  faith 
and  not  to  believe  it  an  almost  unpardonable 
sin.  This  withdrawal  emphasized  the  Trini- 
tarianism  of  those  who  witlidrew  and  the  lack 
of  it  in  those  who  remained  loj^l  to  the  lea^e. 
These  latter  were  the  non-frinitarians,  perhaps 
anti-trinitarians,  believina  in  God  as  One  in- 
stead of  «God  in  Three  Persons."  They  were 
called  Unitarians,  however,  not  because  ot  this 
belief,  but  because  they  still  remained  members 
of  the  league  of  'The  United*  or  "Unitarians* 
It  was  natural  and  unavoidable  that  the  tide 
should  come  at  last  to  mark  the  distinguishing 
faith  of  those  persons  who  remained  loyal  to  - 
the  league.  While  'no  confirmation  of  this 
can  be  found  from  Unitarian  sources*  Bod's 
explanation  is  probably  not  far  wrong.     Un- 
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less  somelhing  of  flu's  sort  had  happened  it  is 
more  than  likely  thai  the  belief  that  ■God  is 
One*  would  have  at  that  time  been  called  by 
the  distinctly  theological  term  "Arianism.* 
What  is  certain,  bfivever,  is  that  the  name 
Unitarian  appears  in  the  decree  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Diet  at  Licifalva,  25  Oct.  160a  Thirhr- 
eigfat  years  later  the  name  was  ratified  by 
Transylvania  Unitarians  as  the  official  desig- 
nation of  their  churches.  It  may  well  be  as- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  contrary  testimony, 
diat  this  name  was  chosen  as  the  official  desig- 
nation instead  of  the  purely  theological  term 
Arian  because  of  the  meaning  it  had  when  used 
as  the  name  of  the  le^ue  of  fraternity  and 
tolerance.  Although  since  then  it  has  come 
to  have  a  distinctly  theological  significance,  and 
is  to-day  generally  used  to  distingtiish  those 
persons  and  churches  within  Christianity  who 
stand  for  simple  monotheism  from  those  who 
bold  the  Trinitarian  formula,  yet  this  early  non- 
theological  meaning  of  the  name  does  best  ex- 
press the  meaning  which  most  Unitarians  to-day 
give  it. 

History.^-  Unitarianism,  that  is  the  faith  of 
those  in  Transylvania  who  in  160O  accepted  the 
name  as  the  offiaal  designation  of  their 
churches,  and  of  those  who  since  and  in  other 
countries  have  adopted  the  name  or  bad  it 
applied  to  them,  may  be  said  to  he  a  belief  that 
'God  is  One.'  The  most  conspicuous  point  of 
departure  from  Trinitarianism,  the  point  usually 
emphasized,  is  the  refusal  to  regard  Jesus  as 
"very  God  of  very  God*  and  the  assertion  that 
be  was    distinctly  and  imqualifiedly  a  human 


■eing.     This  belief  in  some  form  and  of  vary- 
ng  degree  'has  accompanied  Christianity  ' 
the  beginning,   at   least   as  one   of   its   foi 


Tertulhan  (circa  200),  the  first  to  introduce  the 
term  Trinitas  into  Christianity,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  in  his  day  ■the  common 
people  thinlc  of  Christ  as  a  man.'  It  is  usually 
conceded  that  even  though  it  might  not  be  cor- 
rect to  speak  of  Christianity  during  the  first 
two  or  three  centuries  as  being  substantially 
Unitarian,  it  at  least  was  not  Trinitarian.  It 
was  this  generally  held  belief  that  Christ  was 
a  man  that  Anus  was  trying  to  save  in  his 
conflict  with  Athanasius.  It  was  this  cham- 
jMonship  of  Arius,  of  the  human  side  of  Jesus, 
that  for  centuries  gave  the  name  Arianism  to 
any  belief  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus.  But  as 
the  Arians  expressed  their  belief  in  the  great 
theological  controversy  that  was  had  at  Nicea 
(323),  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
Trinitarians  was  not  very  marked.  The  latter 
insisted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  *of  one  sub- 
stance* with  the  Father,  the  Arians  refusing 
lo  go  further  than  to  concede  that  the  Son  was 
'of  like  substance"  with  the  Father.  Although 
■he  decision  at  Nicea  was  against  the  Arian 
view,  faith  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus 
persisted  all  through  the  Centuries,  and  those 
who  held  this  view  were  usually  subjected  to 
bitter  persecution.  Differing  interpretations  of 
ihe  Tnnity  were  the  cause  of  frequent  disturb- 
ances wiUiin  the  Church  from  the  time  of 
Arius  but  it  is  not  until  the  upheaval  occasioned 
by  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  that 
really  serious  anti-trinitarian  opinion  and  propa- 
ganda are  met  with.  So  rapidly  did  these 
opinions  gather  force  and  win  considerable 
following  that  the  "reformers*  no  less  than  the 
Roman  Church  found  it  necessary  to  take  meas- 


ures against  them.     According  to  the  temper 

and  civilization  of  the  times  such  measures 
were  not  marked  by  gentleness  or  humanity. 
Anti-Trinitarian  opinions  were,  however,  nour- 
ished rather  than  suppressed  by  persecution. 

The  burning  of  Servetus  (1553)  at  the  stake 
in  Geneva,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  Calvin, 
for  the  sin  of  writing  and  pubhshing  (1531)  the 
book  'Errors  of  the  Trinity'  (Calvin's  copy  is 
one  of  the  two  or  three  copies  of  this  book 
surviving)  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  Unitarianism  as  a  definite  and  continuous 
movement  But  Michael  Servetus  was  not  the 
first  to  suSer  martyrdom  for  disbelief  in  the 
Trinity.  Bishop  Mant  in  his  'History  of  Ire- 
land' records  that  in  1326  at  Dublin  oije  "Adam 
Duff  was  burned  alive  for  his  denial  of  the 
Trinity."  In  1551  George  Van  Parris  was 
burned  for  a  like  offense.  Before  Servetus 
there  were  others  who  had  written  against  the 
Trinity;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  Marlin 
Cellarius  (149*-1564),  a  dose  friend  of  Luther, 
and  Ludwig  Hactzer,  whose  views,  however, 
were  not  disclosed  until  after  his  execution 
(1529)  for  anabaptism.  Bui  it  was  Servetus 
who  first  put  the  issue  squarely  before  the 
world.  "Your  trinity,*  he  writes,  "is  a  product 
of  subtlety  and  madness.  The  Gospel  knows 
nothing  of  it.  The  old  Fathers  are  strangers 
to  these  vain  distinctions.  It  is  from  the  school 
of  the  Greek  Sophists,  that  you.  Athanasius, 
prince  of  tritheists,  have  borrowed  it* 

In  Poland  and  Hungary. —  A  group  of  men 
in  Italy  had  incurred  displeasure  because  of 
their  more  or  less  outspoken  opposition  to  be- 
lief in  the  Trinity,  and  they  concluded  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  move  to  other  countries. 
Among  these  were  Lelio-  Socinus  and  his  uncle, 
Faustus,  and  Giorgio  Blandrata  or  Biandrata. 
The  greatest  degree  of  freedom  of  religious 
thought  was  to  be  found  at  this  time  in  the 
countries  of  Poland  and.  Hungary.  Consider- 
able anti-trinitarian  preaching  was  going  on 
there.  In  Poland  the  names  of  Gonesius  and 
Gregory  Paul!  are  the  most  noted,  and  in 
Transylvania  Bishop  Francis  David,  With  the 
coming  of  Blandrata,  a  physid^  to  Poland 
in  1558,  "the  spirit  of  Unitarian  dissent  entered 
Upon  a  career  of  marked  activity  and  success.' 
In  1565  "a  division  of  Polish  Protestants  took 
place,  resulting  in  the  establishing  at  that 
time  of  a  Unitarian  church.*  Fourteen  years 
later  (1579)  Faustus  Socinus  (Zoz^ini)  took 
up  his  residence  at  Cracow,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  Unitarians,  or,  as  they  were  more 
popularly  known,  Socinians,  became  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body,  *  distinguished  by  the  rank 
of  their  adherents,  the  ability  and  learning  of 
their  scholars,  the  excellence*  of  their  schools, 
and  the  superiority  and  wide  circulation  of 
their  theological  literature.'  Racow  was  their 
theological  and   educational  centre.     Here  was 

fublished  the  Racovian  Catechism  —  the  first 
Initarian  catechism  — in  the  Polish  language 
in  1605.  In  1608  it  was  issued  in  the  German 
language  and  in  the  Latin  in  1609.  In  the 
preface  to  a  later  and  revised  edition  of  this 
catechism  the  Unitarian  attitude  and  spirit  of 
this  period  are  reflected  in  the  remaik,  'we 
think  we  need  not  blush  if  our  Church  con- 
tinues to  make  progress  in  some  matters.*  A 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Sodnus  (1604) 
the  Catholic  reaction  made  itself  felt.  Uni- 
tarian churches  and  schools  and  printing  estab- 
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lishments  were  gradiully  dosed  and  confiscated, 
and  in  1658  all  adherents  of  "the  Ariaq  and 
Anabaptist  sect  were  commanded  to  quit  the 
Idngdam  within  two  years.'  Thus  ended  organ- 
ized Unitarianism  in  Poland. 

In  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Transylvania 
(Hungary)  the  Umtarian  movement  ran  a 
somewhat  similar  course,  except  there  it  was 
not  wholly  destroyed  by  the  Catholic  tvactioi). 
There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  actual  founder 
of  Unitarianism  in  this  country.  Blandrata  — 
who  later  was  instnimentat  in  starting  the  per- 
secution, of  Unitarians  when  for  purely  per- 
sonat  reasons  he  sought  to  return  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  —  in  1563  came  from  Poland  to 
Transylvania  and  'was  made  physician-in- 
ordinary  to  the  king,  John  Sigismund* ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  'throuch  bis  influence  the  king, 
the  kind's  mother^  and  many  nobles  accepted 
the  Unitarian  faith.'  Francis  David,  'now 
regarded  as  the  true  apostle  of  Transylvania 
Unitarianistn,'  was  elected  (1564)  bishop  of  the 
Calvinistic  churches.  His  liberal  and  eloauent 
preachic^  attracted  multitudes  in  Klausenoerg, 
and  cau^t  the  attention  of  Blandrata,  who 
used   his   good   offices   to*  have   him   appointed 


two,  man  and  not  man  but  (zod,  he  is  a  de- 
ceiver." In  1568  was  issued,  a  royal  edict,  con- 
firmed by  the"  Diet,  giving  to  everyone  complete 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech.  During 
this  year  a  ereat  oublic  debate  was  held  with 
David  and  Peter  Melius,  a  strict  Calvinist,  as 
the  chief  debaters.  David  triumphed  and.  that 
■day  the  whole  people  of  the  town  of  Koloisvar 
became  Unitarian,'  which  is  probably  an  exag- 

S: ration  but  plainly  reveals  the  power  of 
avid's  preaching.  'The  example  was  followed 
by  a  large  number  of  Transylvania  towns.* 
At  afeout  this  time  there  were  in  this  country 
425  congregations  Unitarian  by  profession.  *In 
13  higher  schools  and  colleges  besides  that  doc- 
trine was  taught  by  able  professors,  several  of 
whom  were  refugees  from  other  lands."  By 
1578  a  serious  controversy  developed  within  the 
Uniiarian  churches,  Blandrata,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  save  himself  in  the  powerful  CatHolic 
reaction  which  he  saw  coming,  headed  the 
party  who  were  for  maintaining  that  'Christ 
should  be  invoked  with  divine  honors,  though 
without  any  inherent  title  10  such  homage," 
and  he  called  to  his  aid  Faustus  Sodnus,  who 
was  a  noted  champion  of  this  idea.  The  result 
was  a  "public  explosion  on  David's  pari  against 
the  cultus  of  Christ  in  anj^  shape  or  form.' 
Whereupon,  at  the  instigation  of  Blandrata, 
articles  were  drawn  up  "^accusing  David  ot 
innovation  of  doctrine,"  and  presented  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  idng  then  reigning.  The  ao 
cused  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
'Five  months  later  (1S?9)  he  died  in  the  dun- 
geon at  Dcva."  Despite  the  confiscation  of 
their  schools  and  churches  and  printing  estab- 
lishments which  followed,  the  Unitarians  main- 
tained their  existence  and  with  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  in  1791  granting  'equal  liberties 
and  rights  in  Transylvania"  a  new  day  dawned 
for  ttiese  churches.  To-day  there  are  116 
churches  with  a  total  membership  of  80,000. 
These   churches   are  .presided   over   by   Bishop 


England.— The    oi^aniied    beginniDgs    of 

Unitananism  in  England  may  be  said  to  dale 
from  about  1773,  when  Theophilus  Lindsey,  on 
die  failure  of  the  petition  for  relieving  clergy- 
men "from  the  burden  of  subscribing  to  ^e 
thirty-nine  articles,*  resigned  his  'living  in 
Yorkshire  and  gathered  the  first  professedly 
Unitarian  church  in  London."  Pnor  to  this 
time,  however,  there  was  considerable  anti- 
trinitarian  sentiment.  From  1551  to  1612  no 
less  than  nine  persons  suffered  martyrdom  on 
this  account.  In  1614  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Racovian  catechism  was  publicly  burned  in  Lon- 
don. Such  treatmeni  did  not  avail  to  stop  the 
spread  of  this  sentiment  as  is  evident  from  a 


e  laws  of  the  country. 


Best  and  John  Biddle.  The  latter  occasionally, 
from  1652  to  1662,  held  a  'Socioian  conventicle 
in  London"  and  published  much  Unitarian  or 
Socinian  literature.  In  1655  the  great  Dr.  Owen 
complained  that  'there  is  not  a  city,  a  town,  or 
scarce  a  village  in  Enf^and  where  some  of  this 
poison  is  not  poured  forth,"  and  the  Act  of 
Toleration  (1689)  specifically  excluded  papists 
and  deniers  of  the  Trinity,  Thomas  Emlyn, 
fined  and  imprisoned  (1703)  in  Dublin  for  re- 
jecting the  deity  of  Christ,  preached  Unitarian- 
ism in  London  in  1705.  William  Robertson  in 
Ireland  —  sometimes  called  the  father  of  Uni- 
tarian non-conformity  —  seceded  front  the  Es- 
tablished Church  at  a  date  earlier  than  Lindsey, 
The  scholarly  Nathaniel  Lardner  in  1730  advo- 
cated in  his  writings  B  purely  htmianitarian 
view  of  the  Christ,  as  aid  also  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestly  in  1767.  A  century  before  this  jonn 
Milton  taught  a  similar  gospel  in  his  'Oiris- 
tian  Doctrine.'  Isaac  Newton  was  an  anony- 
mous writer  on  the  same  doctrine  and  John 
Locke  in  his  'Reasonableness  of  Christianity* 
(I6Q5)  ranged  himself  on  the  same  side.  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Isaac  Watts  and  Philh>  Dodd- 
ridge aided  materially  in  the  spread  of  'Socin- 
ian and  Arian  views  among  dissenters."  When 
Dr.  Lindsey  withdrew  from  the  Established 
Church  and  set  up  a  Unitarian  meeting-house  in 
London  a  nimiber  of  ministers  of  Presby> 
terian  diapels  soon  followed  his  example.  In 
the  case  of  these  latter  it  was  not  necessary 
for  Ae  ministers  to  withdraw  from  the  min- 
istry of  these  institutions  because  the  chapel 
trust  deeds  gave  freedom  of  theological  opinion, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  chapels 
from  accepting  the  Unitanan  views.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  number  of  chapels  with 
open  trust  deeds  bodily  went  over  to  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Lindsey. 

In  1791  the  Unitarian  Book  Society  for  the 
distribution  of  literature  was  organized,  and 
from  then  on  Unitarianism  becomes  a  definitely 
organized  force  in  the  religious  life  of  England. 
In  1844  all  dvil  disabilities  which  Unitarians 
had  suffered  were  removed. 

At  present  there  are  in  Great  Britain  370 
places  of  Unitarian  worship.  The  number  of 
members  is  not  known  and  estimates  are  use- 
less. Manchester  College,  Oxford;  The 
Unitarian  Home  Missionary  College,  Man- 
chester; and  Presbyterian  College.  Carmarthen, 
Wales,  are  the  training  schools  for  British  Uni- 
tarian   ministers.      The    British    and    Foreign 
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Unitarian  AitodatiMt,  widi  headquarters  at 
Essex  Hall,  E»<x  street,  London,  is  the  organ- 
ization through  which  missionary  and  denomi- 
national enteniriies  are  carried  oa.  The  Chris- 
lian  Life  and  The  Inituirer,  London,  are  the 
leading  denomiaational  periotUcals. 

America.— It  would  not  be  correct  to  as- 
sutne  that  Unitahanism  in  America,  which  ap- 
pears subsequent  to  its  organised  existence  ui 
Europe,  ori^nated  independent  of  all  foreign 
influence.  The  intercourse  between  the  people 
of  the  Oid  World  and  die  New  made  that 
impossible.  Besides,  the  migration  of  people 
from  the  older  countries  to  America  in  search 
sometimes  of  a  sreater  freedom  naturally  in- 
cluded some  of  ue  Unitarian  way  of  thinking 
and  believing  The  most  notable  and  influenc- 
ing single  mcident  was  the  conung  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestly  to  the  United  Slates  in  1794, 
Two  Unitarian  churches  were  founded  tiy  him, 
Northumberland,  Fa.  (1794),  and  Philadelphia 
(1796).  The  Unitarian  church  (1803)  at  Olden- 
bamveld,  later  Trenton,  now  Barneveld,  N.  Y„ 
was  founded  by  a  ^roup  of  Dutch  refugees 
who  had  close  relationship  with  the  English 
Unitarians.  These  three  churches  have  played 
a  considerable  pari  in  the  spread  of  Unitanan- 
ism  in  America,  and  the  church  at  Barneveld 
furnished  the  inspiration  to  Mr.  Hutdekoper 
who  later  founded  the  theol^cal  school  at 
Ideadville,  Fa. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  American  Unitarian- 
ism  is  of  American  origin.     It  is  in  part  the 


the  result  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ruled  the  New  England  parish 
churches.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  significant  fact 
that  the  oldest  Pilgrim  church  In  America,  that 
founded  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  in  1801  declared 
itself  to  be  Unitarian  by  a  large  majority  vote, 
and  this  without  making  any  change  whatever 
in  its  covenant  This  church,  now  Unitarian 
in  name  and  fellowship,  uses  the  identical  state- 
ment of  faith  drawn  up  by  its  Pilgrim  found- 
ers. American  Unitarianism  is  in  large  part 
the  product  of  the  habit  of  many  notable  New 
England  divines  of  thinking  and  speaking  their 
own  thoughts  and  of  their  utter  dislike  of  any- 
thing that  savored  of  monarchy  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  politics.  It  was  also  a  product  in 
part  of  their  rebellion  against  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  moral  defects  of  the  popular 
faith. 

Before  1825,  the  date  usually  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  organized  Unitarianism  in  the 
United  States,  the  ideas  peculiar  to. Unitarian- 
ism were  being  preached  by  an  ever- in  creasing 
numbei'  of  the  New  England  clergy  and  laity. 
It  is  not  passible  within  the  space  of  this 
article  to  trace  these  beginnings.  To  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  settled  as  minister  of  the  West 
Church  in  1747,  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
the  "first  outspoken  Unitarian  in  New  England^ 
not  merely  because  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  because  he  accepted  all  the 
cardinal  principles  developed  by  that  movement 
^nce  his  day.'  More  important,  in  some  re- 
spects, was  the  action  of  the  corporate  body 
of  King's  Chapel,  Boston  —  the  first  Episcopal" 
church  m  New  England— declaring  for  Uni- 
tarianism by  inviting  (1782)  Rev.  James  Free- 
man to  become  its  minister,  and  three  years 
later  voting  to  revise  its  Episcopal  ritual  by 


eliminating  all  Trinttarianism  therefrom.  Dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  Uni- 
tarianism is  reported  to  be  "on  the  increase  in 
the  Southern  counties  of  Massachusetts'  and 
that  'it  is  on  the  increase  in  Maine,*  but  with 
the  exception  of  King's  Chapel  and  temporary 
societies  in  Portland  and  Saco,  Me.  (1792), 
the  churches  established  at  Northumberland 
(1794)  and  Philadelphia,  Fa.  (1796),  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  organized  Unitarianism 
before  the  opening  of  the  19th  century. 

The  next  important  incident  after  the  action 
of  King's  Chapel  was  the  outcome  of  a  con- 
troversy within  the  old  church  at  Plymouth. 
In  1799  the  church  and  parish,  voting  separately 
as  was  the  custom,  chose  the  Rev.  James  Ken- 
dall as  minister.  The  minority,  opposed  to  the 
liberal  or  Unitarian  views  of  Dr.  Kendall,  with- 
drew from  the  old  church  and  established  the 
church  known  as  the  "Church  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age,* leaving  the  church  of  Brewster  and 
Robinson  to  become  .  one  of  the  pioneer 
churches  in  the  Unitarian  movement.  Thus  far 
the  movement  had  gone  along  without  creating 
anything  more  than  local  dissensions.  But 
signs   rapidly   multiplied   of   the   coming   storm 


the  opening  of  the  19th  century  the  clergy  of 
the  stricter  sort  were  writingand  speaking  more 
critically  and  impatiently  of  the  unorthodoxy 
that  was  being  preached  by  a  consideralble  num- 
ber of  eminent  clergy.  In  one  instance  it  went 
further  than  critical  words.  The  Rev.  John 
Sherman  (grandson  of  Roger  Sherman),  min- 
ister of  the  First  Church,  Mansfield,  Conn., 
was  expelled  (1805)  from  the  Windham  County 
Ministerial  Association  for  his  anti-trinttarian- 
ism,_  In  his  defense  he  published  the  flrsE  anti- 
trinitarian  pamphlet  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  title  of  which  was  'One  God  in  One 
Person  Only.*  The  election  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ware,  known  as  a  Unitarian,  as  Hollis  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Harvard  College,  was 
the  signal  for  controversy  and  open  strife  to 
begin.  Immediatel]^  a  war  of  pamphlets  and 
sermons  and  periomcals  was  on  and  separation 
came  to  be  eyw  more  and  more  inevitable. 
The  stricter  brethren  widened  the  breach  by 
establishing  in  1808  a  theological  school  at 
Andover  to  train  clergy  free  from  taint  of  the 
Unitarian  heresy.  The  men  charged  with  this 
heresy  steadily  denied  that  they  were  Uni- 
tarians or  Hbd  any  desire  or  purpose  of  being 
such,  but  in  1812  Dr.  Belsham  of  England  pub- 
Hshcd  his  life  of  Theophilus  Lindsey  and  in 
it  he  included  a  chapter  on  American  Uni- 
tarianism which  revealed  a  'much  closer  alli- 
ance of  several  Boston  liberals  with  the  move- 
ment in  England  than  they  had  been  supposed 
willing  to  admit.*  In  1615  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse 
saw  the  volume  and  forthwith  gave  wide  pub- 
hcity  to  the  facts.  He  went  further  and  in 
his  periodical.  The  PanoplisI,  virtually  charged 
the  exponents  of  Unitarian  ideas  in  New  Eng- 
land with  being  afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  acknowledge  the  real  character  of  their 
teachings.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  accusa- 
tion—  and  the  accusation  is  not  without  prej- 
udice—  it  forced  the  controversy  to  a  crisis 
which  eventually  resulted  in  the  severance  of 
New  England  Can^egationalism  into  *Ortho- 
dox"  and  "Unitarian"  by  the  withdrawal  in 
many  cases  from  the  old  parish  churches  of 
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the  orthodox  party,  leaving  those  of  Unitarian 
ways  of  thinking  in  charge  of  the  old  church 
properties  and  or^niiation.  This  seems  to 
suggest,  what  is  further  borne  out  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  early  New  England  chvrch 
covenants,  that  ihe  Unitarian  movement  in  New 
England  and  consequently  in  America  was  not 
a  secession  from  Congregationalism  but  3  de- 
velopment  of  the  principles  uppn  which  il  was 
founded. 

The  men  charged  with  heresy  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  show  their  colors.  Such  men  as  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Cfaanning  settled  over  the  Federal 
Street  Church  in  Boston  in  1813 ;  Edward 
Everett,  who  became  minister  of  the  church  in 
Brattle  street  in  1814;  Francis  Parkman  settled 
at  the  New  North  Church  1812  and  others  met 
the  charges  and  criticisms  by  a  more  definite 
and  outspoken  presentation  of  the  things  they 
held  to  he  true.  Their  position  is  not  correctly 
described  as  teing  mainly  anti-trinitarian.  They 
virtually  called  in  cuestion  the  whole  doctrinal 
structure  of  orthodoxy.  This  was  made  clear 
by  Dr.  Cfaanning  in  the  sermon  —  now  a  his- 
toric landmark  in  Unitarianism — preached  at 


"to  give  a  distinct  statement  of  the  opinions 
generally  held  by  his  liberal  brethren^ —  their 
mode  of  interpreting  Ihe  Scriptures,  their  views 
concerning  God  and  Christ,  their  idea  of  the 
nature  of  his  mission  and  mediation."  This  ser- 
mon marks  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  overcoming  their  repugnance  to 
even  appear  to  favor  organizing  another  re- 
ligious body,  the  "liberal"  ministers  organized 
the  Berry  Street  Conference  for  discusiion 
among  themselves.  Five  years  later  (1825)  "a 
club  of  some  25  liberal-minded  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  organized  for  social  and  phil- 
anthropic purposes,"  which  had  existed  in  Bos- 
ton for  some  years,  al  a  meetine  held  at  llie 
residence  of  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  discussed  "the 
advisability  of  forming  an  association  to  publish 
books  and  tracts  setting  forth  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Congrcgri- 
tional  churches."  The  outcome  was  the  form- 
ing, on  25  May  1825,  of  "a  new  societ:y  to  be 
called  the  American  Unitarian  Association." 
By  a  chance  coincidence  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  was  organized  on  the 
same  day.  Henceforth  Unitarianisn:  is  rccoj;- 
nized  as  one  of  the  religious  bodies  o£  America. 
In_  America,  as  elsewhere,  Unitarianism  has 
experienced  many  conflicts  withir,  itstlf.  The 
old  order  of  things,  the  old  thoughts  were  con- 
tinually being  challenged.  In  the  early  years 
Unitarians  retained  much  supematuralism  in 
their  heliet  and  forms  of  worship  as  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Ralph  .Waldo  Emerson  felt 
under  the  necessity  of  resigning  as  minister  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Boston  becausL*  the 
church  refused  to  "discontinue  or  radicalkr 
change  die  order  of  communion  service."  ft 
became  more  and  more  clear  thaf  the  eenius  of 
Unitarianism  was  fundamentally  out  a|  har- 
mony with  tracUtional  and  popular  Christianity.  ^ 
This,  for  the  first  time,  was  most  conspicuouslw*' 
evident  when,  in  July  of  1838,  Mr.  Emerson 
addressed  the  graduating  class  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  This  address,  on  account  of 
its  unusually  frank  criticism  of  (he  traditional 
views  of  the  "Divine  Nature,  Jesus.  Chrisiian- 


)t7  and  of  the  offices  of  the  church,*  started  a 
controversy  within  Unitarianism  which  was 
destined  not  to  end  until  the  "traditional"  views 
were  practically  eliminated.  Great  impetus  was 
added  to  this  controversy  and  a  division  seemed 
to  threaten,  when  Theodore  Parker  spoke  on 
"the  transient  and  permanent  in  Christianity 
on  19  May  1841,  This  was  further  expounded  m 
the  following  winter  in  a  series  of  five  lectures 
which  he  pubUshed  under  the  title  of  a  "Ms- 
course  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  '  So 
acrimonious  became  the  discussion  that  many  of  i 

Parker's    fellow    Unitarian    ministers   hesitated  I 

to  call  him  a  Christian.  The  centra!  principle 
of  Unitarianism  which  from  the  first  had  been 
the  right  of  private  interpretation  and  freedom  ' 

of  speech  was  strong  enough,  however,  to  pre- 
vent any  serious  rupture.  A  few  years  later  the 
right  of  a  man  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  ' 

to  speak  them  in  religious  matters  became  some- 
thing of  an  issue  through  the  attitude  of  tfie 
American  Unitarian  Association  toward  Theo- 
dore Parker,  His  frank  departure  frofn  tradi- 
tional beliefs  and  customs  prompted  the  more  i 
conservative  members  of  the  denomination  to  ' 
scrutinize  closely  the  beliefs  of  the  young  men 
coming  into  the  ministry,  and  to  create  I 
an  atmosphere  uncomfortable  to  too  ad-  I 
vanced  thinkers.  The  men  of  the  Middle 
West,  while  not  taking  aides  in  the  doc- 
trinal controversy  which  Emerson  and  Parker 
had  precipitated,  felt  there  was  a  distinct 
menace  to  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion in  the  attitude  taken  toward  Dr.  Parker, 
and  so  when  these  men  of  the  Middle  West 
organized  in  18S2  the  Western  Conference  they 
were  stoutly  resolved  to  preserve  the  right  of 
men  to  think  and  speak  as  they  believed.  In 
the  following  year,  in  giving  advice  to  Ihe  mis- 
sionaries of  the  conference,  it  was  stated  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  they  require 
"subscription  to  any  human  creed,  or  the  wear- 
ing of  any  distinctive  name,"  With  the  denom- 
inational reawakening  which  came  after  the 
Civil  War  the  question  of  the  basis  of  fellow- 
ship became  an  issue.  In  1865  the  National. 
now  the  General  Conference  of  Unitarian  ana 
Other  Christian  Churches,  meeting  biennially, 
was  organized  and  the  basis  of  fellowship  al- 
though very  broad  was  considered  too  narrow 
by  some  of  the  more  raiJical,  who  thereupon 
organized  the  Free  Religious  Association. 
These  conflicts  came  to  an  end  by  the  action 
(1894)  of  the  National  Conference  in  adopting 
the  present  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  that 
body.  That  is,  Unitarians  decided  once  and  for 
all  that  within  organized  Unitarianism  there 
should  be  absolute  freedom  of  thou^t  and 
expression.  The  constitution  of  the  General 
Conference  reads:  "These  churches  accept  the 
religion  of  Jesus  holding,  in  accordance  with 
his  teaching,  that  practical  rehgion  is  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  .  .  .  we 
cordiallv  invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any 
who,  wnile  diflering  from  us  in  belief,  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  practical 
aims,"  With  this  jealous  insistence  upon  free- 
dom of  thought  and  ^eech  for  every  individual. 
Clnitarianism,  or  rather  the  Unitarian  churches, 
have  ^one  along  associating  themselves  together 
in  an  increasingly  effective  organisation.  Lack- 
ing a  central  authority  to  compel  obedience  the 
Unitarian  body  lacks  the  dri\-ing  power  essetitial 
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to  conspicuously  successful  propaganda.  Uni- 
arianism  can  only  appeal  to  those  who  are 
Ihinldni;  in  its  direction. 

The  character  and  aim  of  the  organized 
activities  of  the  denomination  are  evidenced  by 
the  various  departments  into  which  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  (Boston,  Mass.^,  the 
execuiivfc  branch  of  the  denomination,  is  di- 
vided. The  publication  department,  besides 
printing  and  publishing  books  of  a  more  or  less 
denominational  character,  aids  in  the  work  of 
Unitarian  propaganda  by  printing  and  distribut- 
ing tracts  to  the  number  of  about  400,000  copies 
annually,  while  the  publicity  department  ''has 
for  its  special  work  the  diftision  of  Unitarian 
principles  through  the  medium  of  the  press.* 
The  oepanment  of  comity  and  fellowship  "has 
jurisdiction  over  matters  connected  with  inter- 
denominational interests  and  seeks  to  substitute 
co-operation  tor  competitive  methods  in  church 
work.*  There  is  also  a  department  of  church 
extension  and  a  department  of  communi^  serv- 
ice. The  latter  aims  *to  promote  m  the 
churches  a  study  of  social  problems,*  and  'to 
cultivate  closer  and  more  sympathetic  relations 
between  the  churches  and  the  wage  earners.* 
The  committee  on  new  Americans  is  engaged  in 
missionary  work  and  establishing  churches 
among  Americans  of  foreign  'birth  and  speech. 
The  department  of  religious  education  seeks 
*to  correlate  and  vitalize  the  endeavors  of  the 
denominational  Sunday  schools.*  It  issues 
manuals  and  lesson  helps,  conducts  Sunday 
school  institutes,  provides  lecture  courses  for 
teachers  and  aims  to  introduce  and  encourage 
modem  methods  in  religious  education  in  the 
Unitarian  churches.  There  is  a  department  of 
foreign  relations,  not  foreign  missions.  The 
following  quotation  expresses  the  denomina- 
tional attitude:  "Foreipn  missions  have  never 
commanded  a  general  interest  on  the  part  of 
Unitarians.  Their  dislike  of  the  proselyting 
spirit,  their  intense  love  of  liberty  for  others 
as  well  as  thelnselves,  and  the  absence  of  sec- 
n  feeling  have  combined  to  make  them, 


thing,  however,  to  express  their  sympathy  with 
those  of  kindred  faith  in  foreign  lands.*  As 
early  as  1824  the  Unitarians  of  America  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  Hindoo  leader  Rammo- 
hun  Roy,  who  had  ^adopted  Unitarianism,"  and 
also  in  the  work  of  the  Rev.  William  Adam,  a 
Baptist  missionary,  who  had  become  converted 
t«  Unitarianism  in  India  and  in  1826  joined 
with  the  English  Unitarians  in  a  plan  to  send 
a  sum  of  money  yearly  to  aid  the  work  there 
of  the  British  Indian  Unitarian  Association.  In 
1853  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  A.  Dall  was  sent  from 
this  country  to  Calcutta,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  education  rather  than  of 
preaching.  He  founded  the  Calcutta  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  Useful  Arts'  School,  the 
Hindoo  Girls'  School  as  well  as  a  school  for 
the  waifs  of  the  streets.  "His  influence  was 
especially  felt  in  the  education  of  girls  and  in 
industrial  training,  in  both  of  which  directions 
he  was  a  pioneer,'  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dall  the  aid  giyen  India  has  been  through  the 
natives  themselveSj  particularly  through  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  which  has  societies  and  houses 
of  prayer  all  over  India,  and  is  engaged  in  re- 
ligious, educational  and  reformatory  work.    In 


1884  Yukichi  Fukuzawa  started  a 

his  country,  Japan,  looking  'lo  the  inlroductio 
of  a  rational  Christianity.'  In  response  to  an 
urgent  request  from  Japanese  the  Rev.  Arthur 
M.  Knapp  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1889  to  investi- 
gate, and  later  in  that  year  Mr.  Knapp  was 
prepared  to  begin  work.  In  deiining  the  pur- 
pose of  his  mission  Mr.  Knapp  said,  "receive  us 
not  as  theological  propaganaists,  but  as  mes- 
sengers of  the  new  gospel  of  human  brother- 
hood in  the  religion  of  man."  The  work  of  Mr. 
Knapp  and  his  colleagues  was  wholly  educa- 
tional 'No  churches  were  organized  by  the 
representative  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. Those  that  have  come  into  existence 
have  been  wholly  at  the  initiative  of  the  natives 
themselves,*  In  1896  was  organized  the  Jap- 
anese Unitarian  Association,  which,  through  the 
co-operation  of  influential  and  scholarly  Jap- 
anese, is  helping  to  liberalize  religious  thought 
throughout  the  country  in  both  the  Buddhist 
and  Christian  communions.  In  Italy  the  Uni- 
tarian work  is  carried  on  bjf  the  Association  of 
Free  Believers.  A  Unitarian  association  has 
been  organized  in  Brazil  by  Brazilians,  and 
movements  Unitarian  in  everything  but  name 
are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark.  There  are  Unitarian 
churches  in  the  En(;lish- speaking  cotmtries. 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  to-day 
there  are  about  47S  churches  and  missions. 
Although  the  census  of  the  membership  of 
these  churches  is  given  in  various  publications, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  official  census  of 
Unitarian  membership.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  usually  Unitarian  ministers  have  little  in- 
terest in  church  membership.  Unitarian  min- 
isters are  educated  at  the  divinity  school  of 
Harvard  University,  which  school  "was  founded 
and  endowed  by  Unitarians* ;  the  Meadville 
Thcolo^cal  School,  Meadville,  Pa.;  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  school  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley, 
Cal  The  Christian  Register;  Unitarian  Word 
and  Work,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  leading  de- 
nominational periodicals. 

What  Unitarians  Believe. —  Popularly  a 
Unitarian  is  one  who  does  not  believe  in  *the 


saying  that  Unitarians  do  not  believe  in  the  Tri- 
tarian  formula  expressed  in  the  Athanasian  and 
Nicean  creeds  and  embodied  in  all  Protestant 
orthodox  creeds.  Because  of  this  lack  of  belief 
in  the  Trinity,  Unitarians  are  classified  in  the 
United  States  Religious  Census  as  "non-evangel- 
ical," and  are  usually  oHicially  classified  by  the 
"Evangelical*  bodies  as  non-Christian.  This 
latter  classification  was  very  definitely  made  at 
the  or^nization  of  the  Federation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  America  in  1905.  This 
oificially  representative  body  of  "Evangelical' 
churches  decided  that  to  qualify  as  a  "Chris- 
tian' church  there  must  be  a  complete  accept- 
ance of  the  Trinitarian  formula.  Unitarians  de- 
cline to  accept  that  decision  and  emphatically 
insist  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Trinitarian 
in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  To  support  this 
contention    thejr   point   out   that,   s 
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formula  is  that  in  1  John  v,  7,  so  plainly  an  in- 
terpolation thai  it  is  dropped  from  the  Revised 
Version  without  any  comment.  Thev  also  point 
out  that  it  was  at  least  150  years  after  the  cruci- 
fution  of  Jesus  before  the  term  Trinity  b^an 
to  be  used  by  Christian  teachers,  and  it  was 
considerably  later  than  this  before  the  Trinita- 
rian formula  was  decided  on  as  the  -Christian 
conc^tion  of  deity.  Unitarians  hold  that  this 
doctnne,  instead  of  coming  from  anything  Jesus 
or  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  successors 
taught,  is  altogether  of  heathen  oriRin,  tbou^ 
this  is  not  necessarily  anything  against  it.  So 
they  argue  that  in  rejecting  the  Trinitarian 
formula  and  insisting  on  a  pure  monotheism 
they  follow  much  more  closely  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  than  do  the  Trinitarians.  For  this  reason 
they  insist  diat  they  are  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  Christian.  However,  Unitarians  care  little 
for  a  name.  The  important  thine  is  to  be  Chris- 
tia.n  in  sjurit  They  always  speak  of  themselves 
as  Christians.  'But,"  as  Dr.  Lowe  expressed  it 
when  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  name  as  % 
part  of  the  official  title  of  the  national  organi- 
lation  was  being  thoroughly  debated,  "I  will 
oppose,  as  a  test  (of  fellowshiji) ,  any  definitioii 
of  Chnstianity.*  That  was  designed  to  indicate 
that  Unitarians  regarded  Christianity,  not  as  a 
set  of  dehnitions  of  God  and  Christ,  but  rather 
the  Christ  spirit  which  a  man  is  imder  obliga- 
tion to  put  into  his  every  day  life- 
Unitarians  have  no  creed,  no  qfficial  theol- 
ogy. They  have  "statements*  of  faith.  The 
most  popular  being:  'The  Fatherhood  of  God: 
the  Brotherhood  of  man;  the  Leadership  of 
Jesus;  salvation  by  character;  the  progress  of 
mankind  onward  and  upward  forever." 

But  this  is  in  no  sense  final  or  authoritative, 
it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  things 
most  commonly  believed.  There  are  forms  for 
admission  into  Unitarian  church-membership, 
but  in  no  case  is  any  sort  of  doctrinal  test  im- 

Esed  or  imiilied.  This  arises  not  from  any 
:k  of  religious  belief  or  conviction  among 
Unitarians,  but,  first,  because  they  hold  that  be- 
lief in  and  frequent  recital  of  a  creed  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  person   Christ' 


council  ought  or  has  any  right  to  require  any 
person  to  commit  himself  for  ail  time  to  some 
particular  form  of  worship,  or  sacraments  or 
dogmas  no  matter  how  true  they  seem  to  be. 
Thev  arc  not  willing  to  accept  as  spiritual 
guides  men  who  had  so  imperfect  an  under- 
standing of  the  world  they  lived  in  as  did  the 
makers  of  Christian  creeds.  Believing  in  the 
spiritual  imperfection  of  all  persons  and  insti- 
tutions, past  as  well  as  present.  Unitarians  feel 
that  creeds  and  sacraments  which  change  not 
make  it  impossible  or  unnecessarily  difficult  to 
press  forward  to  a  finer  spiritual  quality  in  hfe. 
Believing  as  they  do  that  man  is  a  progressively 
spiritual  being  in  this  world,  they  insist  that  the 
last  word  in  religious  truth  has  not  been  uttered 
and  the  goal  of  spiritual  endeavor  is  still  far 
ahead.  For  this  reason  Unitarians  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  finalities  and  infalli- 
bilities in  religion. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  Unitarian  faith  which 
binds  Unitarians  together  in  a  common  pur- 
pose and  a  sort  of  common  understanding  of 
reli^ous  matters.   It  has  been  expressed  thus: 


■Just  as  an  association  of  sdentlsu  is  consti- 
tuted and  sustained  not  by  the  adoption  of  a 
theory,  however  certain,  but  by  a  common  pur- 
pose or  aim,  so  a  church  is  possible  by  virtue 
of  the  common  purpose  to  seek  contact  with 
the  divine  life  and  to  find  mutual  expression 
of  the  experience."  Although  Unitarians  are 
free  to  formulate  each  his  own  conclusion  there 
runs^  through  all  the  consequent  diversity  of 
opinion  strands  of  a  common  faith  and  on  all 
great  religious  issues  there  is  among  them  a 
quite  strong  agreement.  There  is  space  for 
only  a  few  brief  hints  on  this  point. 

Unitarians  are  verv  modest  when  it  comes 
to  speaidng  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  "in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  To  believe 
in,  to  have  a  lively  consciousness  of  God,  they 
do  not  consider  it  needful  to  assume  a  detaiteo 
familiarity.  They  shrink  from  frequent  repi- 
tition  of  the  name  and  also  from  using  any 
word  or  phrase  that  suggests  an  anthropomor- 
phic conception.  Unitarians  most  commonly 
speak  of  God  as  Father,  not  because  that  is 
an  adequate  or  exact  term,  but  because  it  sug- 
gests the  finest,  the  most  universal,  the  most 
unselfish  elements  a  man  can  conceive  of  or 
aspire  to.  Perhaps  the  term  is  generally  used 
bv  them  because  it  suggests  that  this  over- 
shadowing, transfusing  spirit  is  all  the  time 
prompting,  tempting  man  to  grow  up  into  the 
divine  likeness,  just  as  the  noblest  of  human 
fathers  prompts  his  child  to  grow  up  in  the 
likeness  of  the  father's  noblest  self.  Whether 
a  distinct  personality  shall  be  ascribed  to  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  a  matter  which 
each  must  decide  for  himself.  They  incline  to 
the  belief  that  a  definite  idea  about  God  cannot 
be  communicated  from  one  to  the  other  by  a 
series  of  words  or  by  a  formirla  as  is  a  law  of 
science  or  a  principle  in  mathematics,  but  that 
the  idea  must  come  from  one's  intuitive  or  ac- 
quired understanding.  In  thinking  and  speak- 
ing of  God  Unitarians  are  guided  by  the  revela- 
tions of  science  no  matter  how  recent,  because 
they  hold  that  if  God  is  the  living  principle  in 
things,  that  spirit  which  seems  to  be  forever 
shaping  the  world  of  human  life  toward  ever 
finer  issues,  then  plainly  a  more  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  Divine  Spirit  will  come  with 
every  new  discovery,  every  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate truth  of  things.  Unitarians  prefer  to  speak 
of  their  thought  of  God  rather  than  of  a  beiicf 
in  God,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  phrase 
indicates  that  God  is  becoming  more  clearly  re- 
vealed and  that  future  generations  will  know 
more  than  is  yet  known  concerning  the  Divine 
Spirit.  While  Unitarians  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  express  their  thought  or  consciousness 
of  God  in  a  phrase  there  are  two  Biblical  ut- 


__.  God  is  One  Lord"  (Deut.  vi,  4)  and  ^God 
is  Spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth"  (John  iv,  24). 
The  Unitarian  idea  of  Jesus  is  that  he  is  in 
all  respects  a  human  being.  They  hold  that 
the  idea  that  Jesus  was  "a  man  and  something 
more"  makes  nis  "life  of  singular  purity,  eleva- 
tion, courage,  sanity  and  devotion*  worthless 
as  an  example  to  beings  who  are  only  tnen. 
Al.so  a  Christ  "conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  adds  no  dis- 
tinction or  force  to  anything  Jesus  said  or  did 
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or  was.    That  idea  simply  makes  him  one  of 

many  mythological  beings  which  form  the  cen- 
tre of  many  religions.  Unitarians  contend  that 
the  Christ  of  miraculous  birth  is  not  the  histori- 
cal figure  of  the  Gospels,  but  an  imaginary  being 
created  by  theologians,  in  the  days  when  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  science  or  history,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  a  very 
elaborate  scheme  of  saving  man  from  "the 
wradi  to  come.*  They  insist,  without  any  sort 
of    reservation,  that  Jesus  was   an  historical 

erson;  thai  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
ary.  This  they  set  forth  not  -as  a  dogma  but 
as  belief  imposed  upon  (hem  by  such  facts  as 
are  known.  They  point  out  that  while  there 
are  great  and  irreconcilable  differences  between 
the  two  New  Testament  stories  of  Jesus'  birth, 
the  only  two  Gospel  narratives  Ihjt  include 
these  stories  fully  agree  in  regarding  Jesus  as 
the  son  of  Joseph.  Thus  in  the  genealogies. 
Matt,  i,  2-6  and  Luke  iii,  23  ff,  the  lineage  of 
Jesus  is  traced  through  the  male  line,  the  au- 
thor of  Luke  iii,  23,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Jesus  'was,  as  people  supposed,  the  son  of 
Joseph."  Then  there  is  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  (cir.  a.d.  200)  that  at  that  period  'the 
common  people  think  of  Christ  as  a  man." 
The  Unitarians  accept  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory that  Jesus  was  a  man.  They  agree 
that  he  may  have  manifested  an  unusual 
degree  of  divinity  or  godlikeness  — divin- 
ity as  they  understand  it  refers  to  the 
quality  of  a  person's  character  and  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  —  that  he  may  have  pos- 
sessed unusual  spiritual  gifts  and  psychical 
powers  but  they  hold  this  does  not  warrant 
them  in  regarding  him  as  being  other  than 
human.  There  is  no  disposition  among  Uni- 
tarians to  take  each  and  every  idea  ascribed 
by  the  Gospel  writers  to  Jesus  and  attribute 
something  like  infallible  authority  to  such  ideas. 
It  is  less  the  words  of  Jesus  than  the  spirit  he 
put  into  all  his  deeds  and  relationships  which 
they  revere  and  accept  as  constituting  the 
•leadership  of  Jesus."  Unitarians  hold  that 
the  abiding  and  growing  influence  of  Jesus  upon 
the  world  proceeds  from  the  excellency  of  his 
manhood.  His  name  is  an  increasing  inspra- 
tion  because  he  himself  was  man  enough  to 
stand  for  wonderfully  fine  ideals  of  lite  in  this 
world  and  abated  not  one  jot  of  his  devotaon 
to  those  ideals  even  when  the  cross  was  the 
penalty  for  such  devotion.  The  popular  idea 
that  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  as  a  divine  sacrifice 
finds  no  place  in  Unitarian  belief.  He  is  Leader 
rather  than  Saviour.  Instead  of  believing  that 
by  his  death  he  opens  the  way  to  a  heaven 
above  they  believe  that  the  ethical  principles 
according  to  which  Jesus  lived  point  the  way 
whereby  man  may  make  this  world  heavenly. 
Because  the  life  of  Jesus  was  a  man's  life, 
his  gospel  a  man's  gospel,  Unitarians  insist 
that  it  IS  a  gospel  which  every  man  can  and 
ought  to  live. 

Unitarians  believe  in  salvation  as  a  pitrely 
human  act,  involving  only  human  powers,  the 
results  rof  which  are  effective  in  chatiging  the 
character  of  a  man's  life  here  in  this  world. 
A  salvation  which  aims  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  sentence  which  a  *  supreme 
judge*  has  already  pronounced  against  the 
soul  of  a  man.  a  salvation  which  seeks  to 
save  one  from  terrible  penalties  inflicted  for 


etemit}'  beyond  the  tomb,  does  not  appeal  to 

Unitanans  as  being  fatlpfui  or  in  accord  with 
the  .facts.  They  reject  the  idea  that  sin  is 
purely  or  primarily  an  offense  against  God. 
Sin  is  moral  and  not  theological  in  its  nature. 
They  cannot  see  how  there  is  any  sin  in  a 
man's  disbelieving  any  or  all  the  doctrines  em- 
bodied in  the  church  creeds.  It  may  be  in- 
defensible to  refuse  to  belotjg  to  a  church  and 
to  participate  in  the  gvea,t  sacraments,  but  they 
decline  to  regard  this  as  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law.  According  .to  their  idea  sin  is 
wrong  more  or  less  deliberately  committed  1^ 
one  person  against  another.  Any  word  or 
thought  or  sentiment  or  deed  which  in  any  way 
works  against  moral  and  spiritual  well-being, 
that  is  sm.  Fnom  this  it  follows  that  the  first 
and  only  step  which  a  person  can  take  toward 
salvation  is  not  merely  to  strive  to  right  the 
wrong  but  to  so  change  himself  and  his  plan 
of  life  that  he  will  henceforth  do  right  and 
desire  and  plan  only  to  do  right.  Consequently 
Unitarians  cannot  think  of  salvation  as  a  means 
of  escaping  the  consequences  of  sin.  A  man 
must  accept  the  consequences  of  his  words, 
of  his  thoughts,  of  his  deeds.  From  this  there 
is  no  possible  escape  and  ought  not  to  be.  A 
man  enters  the  path  of  salvation  onlj-  when 
he  refuses  to  do  or  think  or  speak  evil.  And 
this  every  man,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
capable  of  doing.  Unitarians  reject  the  preva- 
lent belief  that  man  is  urabU  to  save  himself, 
and  so  must  needs  plead  his  helplessness  be- 
fore a  great  supernatural  saviour.  They  hold 
that  by  a  continual  struggle  to  master  tempta- 
tions and  provocations  from  within  and  with-  ■ 
out  a  man  can,  and  in  no  other  way  can  he, 
become  a  saved  man.  In  their  judgment  salva- 
tion is  seldom  a  completed  act.  Few  if  any  are 
wholly  saved.  The  degree  of  salvation  which 
a  person  enjoys  is  the  measure  of  his  triumph 
over  injustice,  greed,  hatred  and  the  thousand 
and  one  evils  which  beset  a  man  in  the  warld. 
In  so  far  as  ritual  acts  or  belief  in  supernatural 
influence  spur  a  man  to  righteous  endeavor  such 
pla^  a  part  in  his  salvation.  There  is,  so 
Umtarians  believe,  the  power  of  salvation  with- 
in every  person.  Every  effort  which  a  person 
makes  toward  rightness  of  life  is  this  saving 
power  in  operation.  The  purpose  of  salvation, 
as  Unitarians  conceive  it,  is  not  to  secure  a 
place  in  a  heaven  beyond,  but  to  secure  an  ever- 
increasing  measure  of  heaven-likeness  here. 

What  Unitarians  believe  concerning  the 
future  can  easily  be  inferred  from  this.  "The 
idea  of  a  "heavenly  city"  above  and  a  "bottom- 
less pit'  below  is  dismissed  by  them  as  with- 
out warrant  of  fact;  it  has  not  even  symbolic 
value.  They  have  a  "great  hope®  of  future  ex- 
istence, but  they  stop  short  of  expressing  any 
definite  knowledge  concerning  the  what  or  the 
where  of  such  existence.  They  hold  as  a  hope, 
with  some  it  is  quite  a  positive  belief,  that  the 
future  can  be  nothing  other  than  a  continuance 
of  this  life.  Unitarians  generally  feci  quite 
sure  that  whatever  happens  after  death,  the 
soul  that  has  lived  its  years  on  earth  in  sin 
will  not,  as  a  reward  for  certain  theological 
beliefs,  enter  into  a  state  of  perfect  Hiss  and 
holiness,  neither  will  such  a  soul  because  of 
lack  of  such  beliefs  enter  into  a  pit  or  state  of 
horror  and  despair  from  which  diere  is  no  es- 
cape.   There  is   no   great  gulf   of   difference 
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separating  the  future  frpm  the  present.  The 
soul  passes  on  with  all  the  character  it  has  won 
on  earth  unchanged  The  idea  of  a  soul  being 
sentenced  eternally  to  happiness  or  misery  is 
rejected  by  Unitarians  as  being  utterly  unjust. 
Death  does  not  determine  the  soul's  character 
for  all  eternity.  Death  is  not  doom.  If  the 
soul  lives  on  it  is  the  belief  of  Unitarians  that 
its  continued  existence  must  be  amid  conditions 
which  allow  of  unceasing  progress  toward 
perfection  or  constant  deterioration,  as  each 
soul  shall  elect.  In  the  life  that  ts  to  be  as 
well  as  in  the  life  thai  now  is  the  son!  must 
reap  what  it  sows.  An  eminent  Unitarian 
sclK>1ar  well  expresses  the  general  Unitarian 
attitude  in  these  words:  *Thc  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality is  one  in  which  Unitarians  do  not 
take  a  very  acute  interest.  Their  respect  for 
human  nature  —  their  conviction  as  to  the  im- 
perativeness of  the  moral  law,  their  profound 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  earthly  life  as  a 
part  of  the  goodness  of  all  life  rightly  under- 
stood—  all  these  combine  to  fix  their  attention 
rather  on  this  life  than  on  the  life  after  death. 
The  manner  of  compiling  the  existing  canon 
of  the  Bible  coupled  with  the  fact  ttiat  the 
men  engaged  in  tne  task  did  not  know  more 
than  the  scholars  of  to-day  makes  it  impossible 
for  Unitarians  to  accept  the  belief  that  this 
book  is  God's  inspired  and  infallihle  Word, 
The  fact  that  there  are  in  other  religions 
scriptures  believed  to  be  inspired  by  deity  and 
infallible  takes  from  the  idea  that  the  Bible  is 
a  sacred  book  whatever  distinction  and  au- 
thority such  an  idea  is  supposed  to  possess. 
Unitarians,  however,  hold  the  Bible  m  high 
esteem.  They  treasure  it  as  one  of  the  great,' 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  religious  books  of 
the  world.     And   though   they  concede   that   it 

Seaks  with  authority  on  some  matters  it  is  only 
e  authority  of  the  man  who  sees  clearly  and 
speaks  accurately.  So  an  utterance  which  has 
authority  in  the  Bible  would  have  no  less  au- 
thority if  found  in  any  other  book.  Nor  is  a 
thing  true  or  more  true  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible.  Whether  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it  a 
thing  is  true  only  to  the  degree  that  it  squares 
with  knowledge  and  experience.  To  Unitari- 
ans the  Bible  is  an  inspiration,  never  a  finality. 
It  is  read  from  Unitarian  pulpits  partly  friom 
custom,  but  most  of  all  because  it  contains 
many  passages  of  surpassing  ethical  beauty  and 
inspiration,  and  usually  only  such  passages  are 
read.  They  use  it  in  their  Sunday  schools  be- 
cause it  deals  with  the  history  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, and  largely  because  it  discloses  the  sources 
atid  character  of  many  religious,  political, 
ritualistic  and  ethical  ideas  which  have  shaped 
and  directed  Christian  civilization.  But  Uni- 
tarians never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  distinctly  a  Hebrew  rather  than  a 
Christian  production.  But  that  fact  does  not 
detract  from  nor  add  to  its  ethical  and  spiritual 
excellencies.  From  these  excellencies  Uni- 
tarians will  continue  to  draw  ethical  and 
spiritual   encouragement   and   illumination. 

The  Church  according  to  the  Unitarian 
understanding  of  things  is  a  purely  human 
institution.  With  ail  due  respect  to  its  tradi- 
tions and  appreciative  of  the  good  it  has  helped 
man  to  achieve,  and  wholly  mindful  of  what 
in  the  way  of  spiritual  comfort  and  strength  it 
has  been  and  is  to  many,  Unitarians  cannot 


ignore  what  seem  so  plaitily  to  them  to  be  the 
facts  that  the  Church  within  Christianity  is 
comprised  of  a  series  of  chnrches  each  main- 
taining a  separate  existence  by  the  imposition 
of  fairly  definite  rales  of  exclusion.  The  itjea 
that  some  one  Church  is  the  one  and  only  true 
church  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted.  Nor 
does  the  idea  that  there  is  aomewhere  wititin, 
behind,  above  existing  churches  a  sort  of  true, 
mystic  church  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  some 
day  be  established,  appeal  to  them  as  having 
any  force  lOf  truth.  The  Church  is  simply  an 
organization  of  man's  religious  interests.  The 
institution,  no  matter  what  its  traditions  and 
claims  and  forms,  can  have  no  authority  above 
that  which  proceeds  naturally  from  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  attainments  of  the  persons 
composing  it.  Like  every  other  institution  it 
has  a  right  to  require  that  those  seeking  ad- 
mission shall  go  through  certain  forms  and 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  matters  of 
belief,  but  to  cfter  eternal  rewards  or  pro- 
nounce eternal  doom  is  wholly  beyond  its  right 
and  power.  To  beiong  to  a  church  cannot 
secure  any  one  a  privileged  position  after 
death.  The  Church  is  a  saving  and  righteous 
force  in  a  community  when  and  only  to  the 
extent  that  its  members  are  living  examples  of 
purest  and  noblest  character. 

The  riles  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
are  observed  in  many  Unitarian  churches,  but 
Unitarians  do  not  retain  the  old  belief  in  these 
matters.  They  attach  no  serious  importance  to 
them.  The  idea  that  immersion  or  sprinkling  or 
signing  with  the  cnoss  with  water  upon  aduhs 
or  babes  can  effect  any  spiritual  regeneration 
or  in  any  way  change  the  relation  between  a 
human  being  and  deity  is  rejected.  Ritual  or 
Sacrament  can,  in  their  judgment,  possess  no 
saving  power.  In  Unitarian  practice  "baptism* 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  'con  sec  ration.  °  The 
purpose  of  the  service  of  consecration  of 
children  is  to  express  the  parents'  desire  that 
the  children  shall  grow  up  into  purity  of  life 
and  nobility  of  service.  The  same  idea  is 
carried  out  in  the  consecration  of  those  of 
•riper  years.*  It  is  a  consecration  of  life  "to 
God  and  his  truth  and  to  the  service  of  your 
fellowmen."  The  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  found  only  in  the  older  Unitarian 
churches,  and  in  these  its  observance  tends  to 
gradually  disappear.  Where  it  is  most  regu- 
larly observed  the  sacramental  idea  is  wholly 
eliminated.  The  foim  is  retained  as  is  some  of 
the  old  phraseology  which  conveys  the  ancient 
belief  that  the  communicants  are  partaking  of  a 
sacrifice,  but  the  idea  is  wholly  foreign  to 
Unitarian  thought  What  Unitarians  have  in 
mind  is  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  service  re- 
calling the  hfe  of  the  Master.  The  tendency  to 
abandon  it  altogether  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  being  mis- 
understood. An  ancient  ritual  is  a  poor  medium 
through  which  to  convey  modern  ideas.  The 
idea  that  great  spiritual  merits  are  obtained  by 
this  or  any  sacrament  is  not  accepted  by  Uni- 
tarians, but  they  believe  that  in   so  far  as  ob- 


of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  it  i 

The  one  purpose  of  real  religion.  Uni- 
tarians believe,  is  not  to  prepare  people  for 
another  life,  but  to  inspire  them  to  live  this 
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as  it  ought  to  be  lived.  This  explains  why 
Unitarians  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  all 
enterprises  which  aim  to  improve  the  general 
well-being,  morally,  intellectually  and  even 
materially.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  an  un- 
usually laj'ge  nkunber  of  instances  Unitarians 
have  been  pioneers  in  philanthropic  and  edu- 
cational enterprises  and  have  been  pre-eminent 
in  literature.  A  few  instances  may  be  quoted. 
The  founder  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Boston,  a  pioneer  movement,  was  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  and  to  Dorothea  Dix  must 
be  given  credit  for  itarttng  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  a  more  humane  treatment  of  those 
in  prisons,  in  almshouses  and  hospitals  for 
the  msane.  A  Unitarian  layman,  Henry  Ber^ 
was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The  first 
woman  advocate  of  the  "rights  of  women'  in 
the  United  States,  Margaret  Fuller,  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  conspicuous  in  this  movement 
have  been  such  women  as  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
alt  of  them  Unitarians.  Horace  Mann,  pioneer 
in  educational  reform,  was  a  Unitarian  layman, 
and  Henry  Barnard  writes  that  "had  it  not  been 
for  Cyrus  Peirce  (Unitarian  minister)  I  con- 
sider the  cause  of  Normal  schools  would  have 
failed  or  been  postponed  for  an  indefinite 
period.*  Peter  Cooper,  fiounder  of  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York  Qty,  was  an  earnest  Uni- 
•tarian.  The  first  library  in  the  United  States 
that  was  free  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
or  citjj  was  opened  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  by  the 
Unitarian  minister  of  that  jjlace,  the  Rev.  L.  W. 
Leonard ;  and  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Peter- 
borough, under  the  leadership  of  the  Unitarian 
minister,  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  the  people 
voted  to  tax  themselves  Co  maintain  a  library  — 


States  Sanitary  Commission,  which  did  such 
splendid  service  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
originated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  All  Souls 
in  New  York  City.  This  devotion  to 
humanitarian  work  is  not  accidental,  it  is  Uni- 
tarian religion,  and  in  their  churches  emphasis 
has  been  and  is  always  put  upon  the  religion  of 
service,  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  this 
Hfe. 

This  goes  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Unitarians  have  been  so  conspicuous  in 
literature,  statesmanship,  in  the  jutUciary  and 
elsewhere.  .  The  Unitarian  representation  in 
literature  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  denomination.     In  American  literature  Uni- 


fellot 


Oliv 


r  Wendell  Holmes,  Ralph  Wald 
Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Wil- 
liam D.  Howclls,  Bret  Harte,  Louise  M.  Al- 
cott.  Among  historians,  Bancroft,  Prescott, 
Motley  and  Parkman  might  be  mentioned. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  an  outspoken  advocate 


_.e  among  the  men  of  diis  faith  who  have 

cupied  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
I(Min  Marshall,  Charles  Sumner  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  also  Unitarian  lajrmen.  The  list 
is  a  long  one  and  is  referred  to  only  to  in<U- 


fied  with  it. 

Unitarian  contributions  to  hymnology  are 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  tiie  de- 
nomination, and  the  quality  of  those  contri- 
butions is  second  to  none.  The  catholicity  of 
their  spirit  and  the  excellence  of  their  de- 
votional and  spiritual  character  are  evident  from 
the  wide  approval  which  many  Unitarian  hymns 
have  received.  There  is  hardly  a  hymnbook 
of  importance  which  does  not  contain  a  num- 
ber.   See  HvMNOLOGV. 

BiblioEraithy.—  The  material  for  this  sub- 
ject is  voluminous,  particularly  on  the  subject 
of  Unitarian  belief.  There  is  no  one  formal 
statement  which  has  more  authority  than  an- 
other. An  excellent  presentation  is  contained 
in  the  article  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Christie  in  Ameri- 
can /oumal  of  Theology,  17  Oct.  1918;  oonsult 


Belief;  Emerton,  Ephraim,  'Unitarian 
Thought' ;  Martineau,  James,  'TTie  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion' ;  the  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses of  W.  E.  Channing,  Theodore  Parker, 
R.  W,  Emerson  and  M.  J.  Savage,  and 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  American  Umtarian 
Association. 

On  the  History.— Allen,  J.  H.,  'Our  Lib- 
eral Movement  in  Theology>  and  'The  Uni- 
tarians' (in  'American  Oiurch  History'  scries); 
Cooke,  G.  W.,  'Unitarianism  in  America'  and 
•Unitarianism,  Its  Origin  and  History'  (Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  1890);  Gordon,  A., 
'Heads  of  English  Unitarian  History' ;  Eliot, 
S.  A.,  'Heralds  of  the  Liberal  Faith';  Maury, 
G.  Bonet,  'Early  Sources  of  Unitarian  Chris- 
tianily  in  England^j  and  historical  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  Graves, 
Minister  of  the  First  Ufiilarian  Congregational 
Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS, 
Junior  Order  of,  a  fraternal  and  beneficial 
organiiation  founded  in  1853.  In  1910  it  had  a 
membership  of  210,000,  with  33  State  councils 
and  2,400  subordinate  councils.  In  the  same 
year  the  order  paid  benefits  to  the  amount  of 
$760,000.  Its  membership  is  now  (1918)  slightly 
increased. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS, 
Order  of,  a  fraternal  and  beneficial  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1845.  In  1910  it  had  a  total 
membership  of  46,217,  with  18  State  councils 
and  676  subordinate  councils.  'In  the  same  year 
the  order  paid  benefits  amounting  to  $112,775. 
It  is  the  parent  of  the  Junior  Order. 

UNITED  ARMENIANS,  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  communion  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  but  retaining  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
ancient  Armenian  Church ;  they  are  estimated  to 
number  150,000  souls.  In  1830  Pius  VIII  nom- 
inated a  pnmaie  for  the  United  Armenians  of 
European  Turkey,  and  as  accessions  from  the 
Schismatical  Armenian  Church  grew  numerous, 
six  suffragan  episcopal  sees  were  created  1350. 
In  resentment  of  the  Pope's  intervention  in  the 
election  of  their  patriarch  in  1870  a  schism  arose 
and  the  United  Armenian  Church  lost  upward 
of  4.00O  members ;  the  seceders  were  excom- 
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municated  by  the  Pope,  but  they  elected  a  pa- 
triarch of  their  own  and  came  into  possession 


of  most  of  the  church  properly.  The  schismati- 
cal  patriarch  in  1879  renewed  his  obedience  to 
Rome,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  The  United  Arme- 
nians live  in  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  and  in  the 
Ukraine  and  south  Austria. 

UNITED  BAPTISTS,  a  rehgious  sect  in 
the  United  States  which  had  its  rise  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  I8th  century  during  the  great  revival 
of  religion  under  the  ministrations  of  George 
Whitefield.  Owing  to  differences  of  opinion 
among  Baptists  as  to  the  methods  of  the  revival- 
ists some  of  them  seceded  from  the  churches 
and  were  called  Separates,  while  those  who 
remained  were  distinguished  as  Regulars;  the 
Separates  approved  the  "new  measures,*  the 
Regulars  condemned  them.  After  a  time  some 
members  of  both  factions  came  together  and 
took  the  name  of  United  Baptists.  Their  arti- 
cles of  belief  declared  that  Christ  died  to  make 
atonement  (or  sin;  that  sinners  freely  choose 
their  condition;  that  baptism  should  be  admin- 
istered to  believers  only,  and  by  immersion ; 
and  that  foot-washing  ought  to  be  practised  by 
all  baptized  believers.  The  sect  exists  chiefly  in 
the  southwestern  States.  In  1917  it  had  in  the 
United  States  about  250  ministers,  200  churches 
and  13,000  communicants. 

UNITED  BRETHREN,  called  also  MO- 
RAVIANS, a  rehgious  sect  or  society,  the 
Vnitas  Fralrutn,  the  membership  o£  whidi  was 
made  up  at  first  of  Moravians  or  Bohemians, 
descendants  of  the  first  followers  of  John  Huss 
(q.v.).  A  party  of  Moravians  or  Hussites,  flee- 
ing from  persecution  in  their  native  countries, 
were,  1722,  permitted  by  the  Count  von  Zinzen- 
dorf  (q.v.)  to  settle  on  his  estate,  Berthelsdorf 
in  Saxony.  Berthelsdorf,  new-named  Herrn- 
hul,  has  ever  since  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  society;  hence  the  name  Herrnhuters  by 
which  they  are  known  in  Germany.  Their  pa- 
tron devoted  his  whole  estate  to  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  through  the  ministrations  of  the 
Brethren  and  was  the  society's  chief  director 
and  most  zealous  missioner  and  evangelist  till 
his  death.  In  Germany  they  are  recognized  by 
the  several  governments  as  Protestants  attached 
to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  but  they  claim 
for  their  bishops  apostolic  succession  throu^ 
the  Waldensian  Church-  their  bishops,  how- 
ever, exercise  no  jurisaiction,  their  principal 
function  being  that  of  conferring  ministerial 
order.  Every  congregation  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  and  a  board  of  elders;  the 
whole  society  of  church  is  governed  by  synods 
composed  of^  bishops  and  deputies  of  clergy  and 
laity;  in  the  intervals  between  synods  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  are  managed  by 
a  conference  of  elders.  There  are  communities 
and  settlements  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
various  Christian  countries,  as  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Britain,  North  America  and  in  heathen 
lands.  The  Brethren  early  entered  the  field  of 
foreign  missionary  labor,  and  though  numeri- 
cally the  society  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  other  religious  bodies  which  are  represented 
in  that  work,  it  has  perhaps  the  most  complete 
missionary  organization  m  the  world.  The 
island  of  Saint  Thomas  in  the  West  Indies  was 
the  first  field  of  their  missionary  zeal  1732;  the 
following  year  they  planted  a  mission  in  Green- 


land, the  fruits  of  which  have  been  most  abun- 
dant ;  their  missionary  stations  are  found  also 
in  South  Africa,  Tibet,  Labrador.  Alaska  and 
other  heathen  countries.  In  1740  the  first  com- 
munities  of   the   United   Brethren   were   estab- 


and  Lititz.  From  these  centres  went  fortti 
a  large  ntmiber  of  devoted  Christian  men  and 
women  who  labored  with  great  success  among 
the  colonists  and  the  various  Indian  tribes.  At 
present  the  American  province  of  the  Moravian 
Church  or  Unitas  Fratrum  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  the  northern  district  with  its  seat  at 
Bethlehetn,  Pa.,  the  southern  with  its  seat  at 
Salem,  N.  C.  Each  of  these  tlistricts  has  its 
own  synod.  In  1917  the  Unitas  Fratrum  or 
Moravian  Church  had  in  the  United  States  144 
ministers.  126  churches  and  20359  communi- 
cants. The  Union  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
had  in  addition  for  ministers,  21  churches  and 
1,000  communicants. 

UNITED  BRETHREN  OF  CHRIST,  a 
denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians  which, 
though  not  orraniied  and  named  till  1800,  had 
its  origin  in  1766  during  a  revival  of  rehgion 
among  the  immigrant  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  northern  Maryland  under  the 
ministrations  of  Philip  William  Otterbein.  a 
missionary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church, 
and  Martin  Bochm,  a  minister  of  the  Mennou- 
ite  sect.  By  these  leaders  preachers  were 
licensed  and  conferences  assembled,  but  not 
until  1800  did  the  movement  take  the  form  of 
a  church  or  assume  a  distinctive  title;  in  that 
year  at  a  cenference  held  in  Frederick  County, 
Md,  the  title  of  United  Brethren  in  Christ  was 
assumed  and  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were  chosen 
bishops.  The  sect  is  in  no  wise  related  either 
to  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  though  that  society  is 
also  officially  styled  United  Brethren;  nor  to 
Methodism.  Otterbein  and  Boehm  were  preach- 
ing the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  before  there  were  any  Meth- 
odists in  this  country.  The  theology  of  the 
church  is  Armenian;  its  form  of  wor^p  is 
simple,  marked  by  congregational  singing  and 
participation  of  all  members,  male  and  female, 
in  the  devotional  exercises.  The  ministers  are 
appointed  to  their  charges  by  the  bishop  and 
presiding  elders  at  an  annual  conference;  the 
time  limit  of  the  pastoral  relation  is  three  years, 
but  may  be  extended  indefinitely  by  consent  of 
the  conference.  Since  1889  women  are  admitted 
to  the  ministry  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  Orig- 
inally the  religious  services  were  conducted  in 
the  German  language :  at  present  only  in  a  small 
number  of  the  churches  is  that  language  em- 
ployed. The  church  has  a  theological  seminary 
and  a  publishing  house  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in 
other  places  nine  colleges  and  several  academies. 
Its  missionary  society  conducts  home  missions, 
also  missions  in  Germany  and  in  South  Africa. 
In  1917  the  number  of  ministers  of  this  church 
in  the  United  States  was  1,937,  of  churches 
3,577,  of  communicants  345,705.  Through  a 
schism  in  1889  the  church  lost  a  portion  of  its 
membership,  and  the  seceders  formed  a  separate 
organization  called  United  Brethren  (Old  Con- 
stitution). This  body  had  in  1917  310  ministers. 
515  churches  and  21,172  communicants,  this  be- 
ing a  falling  off  of  over  28,000  communicants 
in  seven  years.    Prestmiably  many  of  them  re- 
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turned  to  the  parent  body,  which  gained- over 
60,000  in  the  some  period.    ' 

UNITED  CHRISTIANS  OF  SAINT 
THOMAS,  those  of  the  native  Christians  of 
Malabar  and  Travaneor  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  Roman  See.  The  Christian  Church  of 
Malabar,  called  the  Church  of  the  Christians 
of  Saint  Thomas,  dates  from  an  early  period, 
perhaps  the  6th  century,  and  appears  to  have 
from  the  beginning  been  in  communion  with 
the  patriarch"  of  the  Nestorians.  At  the  close 
of  the  16th  century,  under  Portuguese  domina- 
tion, this  church  was  brought  into  communion 
with  Rome.  When  the  Dutch  succeeded  the 
Portuguese,  the  Christians  of  Saint  Thomas 
renounced  the  union  with  Rome,  and  receiving 
a  metropolitan  from  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  adopted  the  creed  and  liturgy  of  the 
Monophysites ;  the  direct  opposite  of  their 
original  Nestorianisro.  Throughout  these 
changes  a  minority  of  the  Christians  of  Saint 
Thomas  adhered  to  Rome,  and  these,  with  later 
secessions  from  the  schismaiical  Jacobite 
churdi,  number  about  100,{KX),  subject  to  a 
vicar-apostolic  appointed  by  the  Pope.  They 
use  the  Syriac  hturgy  of  the  Nestorians,  not 
that  of  the  Jacobites. 

UNITED  COPTS,  the  smaU  body  of  se- 
ceders  from  the  Monophysite  Coptic  Church 
who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
and  are  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
The  church  of  the  United  Copts  uses  the  rite 
of  the  Monophysite  Coptic  Church  and  retains 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  church  in  mat' 
ters  of  discipline.  The  United  Copts  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  vicar-apostolic  appointed  by  the 
Sovereign  Ponti^. 

UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  COH- 
PBDERACY,  a  social,  literary,  historical, 
monumental  and  benevolent  association,  com- 
posed of  the  widows,  wives,  mothers,  sisters 
and  lineal  descendants  of  men  who  rendered 
honorable  servic  in  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
Confederate  States,  or  who  served  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  Confederacy,  or  of  any  of  the 
Slates  etnbraced  therein,  or  who  gave  personal 
service  to  the  Confederate  cause.  It  was 
or^nized  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  10  Sept.  1894. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Goodlett,  of  that  city,  being  the 
prime  tnover.  In  recognition  of  this  service 
Mrs.  Goodlett  was  subsequently  made  a  per- 
manent official  of  the  organization,  with  the 
title  of  honorary  president  and  founder.  The 
organization  has  555  chapters,  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  has  a  total 
membership  of  26,227. 

UNITED  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH,  a 
religious  body  formed  in  1894  by  division  from 
(he  Evangelical  Association.  The  first  general 
conference  was  held  that  year  at  Naperville, 
111.,  at  which  the  necessary  legislation  was  en- 
acted, and  a  book  of  discipline  drawn  up  and 
adopted.  la  1918  the  United  Evangelical 
Church  had  about  1,000  organized  congrega' 
tions,  2  bishops,  550  preachers,  90,000  enrolled 
members  and  about  an  equal  number  of  pupils 
in  Sun<lay  schools.  Its  mission  society  main- 
tains missions  in  Hu-Nan,  China ;  about  $100,- 
OOO  being  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  church 
for  missions.  Educational  institutions  under 
control  of  this  denomination  are  Albright  Col- 
lege, Meycrstown,  Pa.,  Dallas  College  and  La 


Creole  Academy,  Dallas,  Ore.,  and  Western 
Union  College  at  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  It  issues 
The  Evangelical  (weekly).  The  Missionary  Tid- 
ings and  Die  ivatigeltscke  Zeitschrift,  all  at 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  Consult  Stapleton,  Ammon, 
'Annals  of  the  Evangelicat  Association  of 
North  America  and  History  of  the  United 
Evangelical   Church>    (Harrisburg   1900). 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  METHO- 
DISTS, a  religious  body  in  Great  Britain 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  subdivisions 
of  Wesleyanism.  namely,  The  Wesleyan  Assod- 
atton  which  haa  its  rise  in  1854  when,  upon  the 
removal  of  one  or  two  influential  ministers 
from  the  original  connection,  there  resulted  a 
secession ;  and  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Associa- 
tion, anodier  body  of  seceders  from  the  parent 
body,  in  1349'  this  secession  was  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  several  ministers  from  the 
Wesleyan  Church  on  charge  of  insubordina- 
tion. Soon  these  two  seceding  bodies  entered 
into  a  union  as  United  Free  Qiurch  Methodists; 
40  years  after  the  union  of  the  two  bodies 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  had  over 
85,000  members.  409  ministers  and  nearly  3,500 
local  preachers. 

UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOT- 
LAND, the  name  assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
body  formed  31  Oct.  1900  by  the  union  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  (q.v.)  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  same  coun- 
try. The  Free  Church  contributed  to  the  union 
1.077  congregations,  and  the  Presbyterians 
599  congregations.  Three  divinity  halls  (or 
seminaries)  exist,  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh. 

UNITED   CREEKS.     See  Gbeee  Reu- 

UNITED  IRISHMEN,  a  society  for  polit- 
ical reform  founded  in  Belfast  IT^H;  its  aim 
was  to  promote  union  among  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  without  distinction  of  creed,  for  the 
preservation  of  their  liberties  and  the  exten- 
sion of  their  commerce.  At  that  time  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  Catholics, 
were  by  law  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  government  of  their  country.  The  first 
society  of  United  Irishmen  consisted  wholly  of 
citizens  of  Belfast,  respectable  merchants  and 
professional  men,  all  of  them  Protestants  or 
Presbyterians.  The  same  yax  a  branch  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  DubUn.  and  soon  the 
Dublin  society  was  recognized  as  the  central 
directing  body.  In  its  membership  were  com- 
prised many  young  men  representative  of  the 
best  elements  of  society  —  scions  of  ancient 
houses  Anglo-Irish  or  Celtic,  some  prosperous 
Dublin  merchants,  and  many  young  profes- 
sional men  who  after  the  misfortunes  of  1796 
rose  to  eminent  distinction  in  their  own  coun- 
try, in  France,  or  in  the  United  States,  with- 
out recanting  any  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Irishmen.  At  first  the  society  was  con- 
stitutional and  not  secret:  it  was  made  a  secret 
society  in  1795,  and  steps  were  taken  for  the 
enrolment  of  men  preparatory  to  a  general  in- 
surrection when  the  promised  aid  in  men  ami 
material  should  arrive  from  France.  At  the 
close  of  1796  there  were  reported  as  enrolled 
500,000  men,  sworn  members  of  the  society, 
of  whom  1(X},0(X)  were  more  or  less  provided 
with  anns — muskets  and  pikes.    In  the  mean- 
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time  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Arthur  O'Connor, 
Lord  Edward  Fitigerald,  and  other  agents  of 
the  society  had  been  busy  in  France,  and  the 
Directory  had  given  them  assurance  that  aid 
would  be  forthcomine.  On  16  Dec.  1796  a  lieet 
of  17  sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates  and  13  smaller 
ships  bearing  15,000  French  troops  sailed  for 
Ireland  from  Brest,  commanded  by  General 
Hoche,  Grouchy  second  in  command;  this  ex- 

E edition,  defeated  by  continuous  violent  storms, 
ad  to  return  home  without  effecting  a  landing 
in  Ireland.  In  the  spring  of  1797  adverse  winds 
prevailing  for  weeks  prevenied  the  sailing  of  a 
joint  expedition  of  troops  of  the  Frenui  and 
Batavian  republics  for  Ireland.  Bonaparte's 
armee  d'Angleterre  was  made  an  "army  of 
Egypt"  in  the  spring  of  1798*  and  the  long- 
planned  insurrection  in  Ireland,  started  with- 
out  any  prospect  of  aid  from  France,  met  with 
inevitable  defeat.  After  suppression  of  the  in- 
surrection, which  was  confined  to  three  of  the 
32  counties,  by  an  armed  force  of  137,000  men, 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  in 
Dulilin  and  Belfast  were  first  confined  in  a 
fortress  for  four  years  and  then  banished ; 
very  many  of  the  exiles  settled  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  20  leaders  condned  in  Fort 
George  the  religious  affiliations  were:  Episco- 
ralians,  10;  Presbyterians,  6;  Catholics,  4. 
Though  the  society  was  secret  the  constitution 
and  oath  were  published.  Consult  Plowden, 
"History  of  Ireland'    (Philadelphia  1806). 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  See  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF 
AMERICA,  The,  the  largest  labor  union  in 
America,  having  for  its  object  the  union  of  all 
mine  "employees  thai  produce  or  handle  coal 
or  coke  in  or  around  the  mines,  and  lo  amelio- 
rate their  condition  by  means  of  conciliation, 
arbitration  or  strikes."  The  National  Executive 
Board  levies  assessments 'and  orders  strikes  by 
a  two-thirds  vote.  This  board  consists  of  ihe 
president,  vice-president  and  secretary  and  29 
delegates  —  one  from  each  district  into  whicb 
the  national  jurisdiction  is  divided.  Fraternal 
benefits  do  not  figure  largely  in  this  union, 
which  expends  most  of  its  revenue  in  support- 
ing strikes.  In  most  of  the  great  coal  regions 
the  union  has  secured  recognition  from  the 
operators  of  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  with  the  latter  fix  yearly  a  scale 
for  the  succeeding  12  months.  The  union  was 
organized  25  Jan.  1890,  but  it  made  little  head- 
way until  the  great  strike  of  1897,  in  which 
year  its  membership  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  9.000  mark.  Within  the  last  20  years  the 
membership  has  grown  to  420,000  men,  divided 
into  29  districts  and  over  3,000  locals.  The 
official  organ  of  the  union  is  the  United  Mine 
Worker  (Indianapolis,  weekly).  Biennial  con- 
ventions are  held  and  proceedings  published. 
In  November  1917  wages,  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  were  regulated  by  a  contract  made  In 
Washington,  which  was  to  last  until  31  March 
1920,  or  "until  the  expiration  of  the  war." 

On  23  Sept.  1919  the  United  Mine  Workers- 
Convention  at  Cleveland  declared  that  this  con- 
tract had  expired  because  of  the  virtual  ending 
of  the  war  on  11  Nov.  1918,  The  convention  on 
the  same  day  adopted  a  resolution  demanding 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  wages,  a  six-hour 
day  and  a  fivenlay  week  and  authorizing  the 


international  officials  to  call  a  strike,  effective  1 
November,  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  had  not 
been  negotiated  by  that  date.  On  17  Octo- 
ber Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  conferred  with  President  Lewis  of 
the  miners  and  T.  T.  Brewster,  chairman  of 
the  operators'  association,  in  Washington.  This 
conference  was  futile,  as  was  also  a  joint  con- 
ference of  miners  and  operators,  called  by  Sec- 
retary Wilson    lasting  from  21  to  24  October. 

President  Wilson  issued  a  statement  on  ^ 
October,  demanding  the  recall  of  the  coal-mine 
strike  order  and  declaring  that  a  'strike  under 
those  circumstances  is  not  only  unjustifiable,  but 
unlawful."  On  petition  of  the  government 
United  States  Judge  Anderson  on  31  October 
issued  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
vent miners'  officials  from  doing  anything  in 
furtherance  of  the  strike.  On  S  November  a 
tcmporar>'  injunction  was  granted  and  a  manda- 
tory order  issued  requiring  the  rescinding  of  the 
strike  order.  Meantime  the  bituminous  miners 
walked  out  and  production  in  all  union  mines 
ceased.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  again  called 
the  miners  and  operators  to  Washington  and 
on  21  November  offered  as  a  compromise  thai 
an  increase  of  31  per  cent  be  granted  the  miners. 
A  few  dajrs  later,  after  this  had  been  considered 
by  the  Cabinet,  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield 
proposed  an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  without  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public.  This 
was  rejected  by  the  mine  workers. 

President  Lewis  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Green  conferred  on  6  December  with  the 
Attorney -General  of  the  United  States  and 
it  was  later  announced  that  an  agreement  bad 
been  reached,  based  on  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  on  5  December.  Under  this 
plan  the  miners  were  to  return  to  work  at  once; 
were  to  receive  a  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages; 
after  resumption  of  work  the  President  would 
appoint  a  commission  of  three  — one  operator, 
one  miner. and  one  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic —  to  investigate  and  determine,  if  possible 
within  60  days,  a  basis  for  a  new  wage  agree- 
ment. The  miners'  representatives  after  sev- 
eral days'  discussion  accepted  the  proposal  on  9 
Dec.  1919,  and  on  the  same  day  the  strike  was 
called  oH. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  See  PreSbtteuam 
Church  in  Unfits  States  or  Aueuca. 

UNITED  PROVINCES  OF  AGRA 
(agra)  AND  OUDH,  owd  (formerly  the 
Northwest  Provinces  and  Oudh),  British  In- 
dia, a  province  in  the  north  central  part  of 
India,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tibet  and 
Nepal,  on  the  east  by  Bengal,  on  the  south  hy 
the  stales  of  the  Central  India  Agency  and  on 
by  the  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab,  ll 
of  Agra  (formerly  the  Northwest 
:s).  83,198  square  miles;  Oudh^  23,966 
square  miles;  and  the  native  states  of  Rampur, 
899  square  miles;  and  Garhwal,  4,180  square 
miles.  Total  area  under  British  aAmnistratton, 
107,164  square  miles;  grand  total.  112,243 
square  miles.  Pop,  (1911);  Agra,  34,624,040;  . 
Oudh,  12,558,004;  Rampur,  531,217;  Tchri,  30C^- 
819;  total,  British  province.  47,182,044;  total, 
including  native  states,  48,014,080.  The  city  of 
Agra  has  185,449  population.    See  Agra  ;  Ouoh. 

UNITED  SECESSION  CHURCH.     See 

pRESBY  TERI ANIS  U. 
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UNITED  STATES,  a  federal  republic 
composed  of  States,  Territories,  one  district  and 
coliMiies  (see  Boundahies,  ctc.).  The  official 
title  is  'The  United  States  of  America."  Used 
ta  the  singular  "The  United  States*  is  in  gen- 
eral acceptance  as  the  name  of  the  country;  and 
its  dtizens  are  universally  known  as  "Ameri' 
cans*  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  Continents.  The  Republic  ori^- 
nated  in  die  rebellion  of  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  Canada  excepted,  in  1776,  and 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  13 
colonies  in  revolt'  styled  themselves  *The 
Thirteen  United  States  of  America."  In  the 
present  work  the  order  and  scope  of  the  articles 
on  the  United  States  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing main  topics : 

1.  BounduiBh  etc  30.  Bflbrt*     ta     Sattls     tfM 
J.  Oawnl  OutliBB  HiitoiT  SUviry  QiHniim. 

(l77*-i920).  .  31.  Oaaet  of  Sib  Civil  War. 

i.  CioseiciftheRevtilutioa.  31.  Secagion. 

4.  Tba    Americaiii    RevalU'  33.  Milituy   Evvnti  OC  the 

tkm  (Hiiituv  Bvtnt4-  Civil  War. 

J.  Tin  DecUntioB  of  Inda-  34.  The  Confedencv. 

_petideD(*.  3!.  The  Political  Eventa  of 
6.  T&     Amsiicu    Rivolu-  tlM  Civil  War. 

tkm  CDiplooatie  Con-  3«.  Ktuaces  (1M1-191»). 

djtiDaa  dunBi  the  War  37.  RecooBtructioa. 

■nd  ttic  Pence  Negotia-  3fl.  The    Thineenth,     Four- 

•= — ~  teoath    and    Fifletnth 


i.  The  Pomution  id  State  Constitution. 

Con«titulioo«.  39.  The  War  with  Spa] 

V.  Tb*     Peopling    <4     the  40.  Tenitorial  Bqwni 

Unitad  StMM.  ■"    '=—-'■ — ^^-^—■ 

10.  Finueei  (1175-lTM). 

11.  Tlie  PedeiB]  Conveotion 

of  1787.  *j.  cunrage. 

IJ.  Pfti-vpi-n-  of  Party  Or-  14.  Civil  aad  Ileli^ow  Lib- 
ganixatum  and  Crawth  ~~~~ 

of   the    Party   Sysiem  45.  1 

and  Parly  UaGhineiy-  46.  1 

13.  Tbe  CeietMl  and  Teni-  47,  1 

torial  Syitemi.  4B.  Tbe  vice-nesaency. 

14.  The  Cabinet.  49.  Speaker  o(  the  Home  of 

15.  Ttie  Alien  and  Sedition  Ripietntatiree. 

Laws.  M.  HistoiT  of  ArtMtntioD. 

16.  The  Judiciaiy.  51.  Growth     and     Develop- 

1 7.  DiplomHcy.  ment  of  Law, 

IS.  The  War  with  PTann.  51.  H«iltD*d  TrBniportatioii. 

I*.  The  Louiiiana  FmchMe-  53.  Poreign  Commerce. 

10.  Cauies  of   tlu   Wai  of  54.  Indutrisl  and  Commer- 

1812.  dal  Envelopment. 

It.  The  War  of  1812.  S5.  Aimy     of     tbe     United 

11.  PinaiicB*  (1789-1816).  State!. 

13.  Wdtwaid  Movement.  56.  Navy     of     the     Unilod 


16.  The  Abolition 


n  and  Pree 

Soil  Movement!. 
17.  The  Meiicui  War. 
U.  SlaTBiT. 
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I.  Poreigo  Policy. 
..J.  The  United  States  and 
(lBlfr-1861).  the  BiiTOiWBa^War. 

Appended  to  these  articles  will  be  fonnd 
adequate  cross  references  to  much  material 
which  has  bean  singled  out  for  more  extensive 
treatment  under  separate  headings. 

1.  BOUNDARIES,  ETC.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  occupies  The  middle 
part  of  NorA  America  extending  approximately 
from  24*  20*  to  49°  north  latitude,  and  from  (ff" 
48"  to  124*  32*  west  longitude.  The  northern 
boundary  line  becnnning  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  as  follows:  The  fixed  tine  rtinning  about 
■oDiheast  in  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  mid- 
way between  the  State  of  Washington  and 
Vancouver  Island,  to  Puget  Sound,  then  north, 
irtheast,  to  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  then 
»t  to   the  49th  parallel;    from  thence 

_.  die  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  alonj? 

the  southern  coast  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 


Superior,  north  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Lake  Superior  to  Port  Arthur.  From  Port 
Arthur  the  line  continues  east  throng  the 
Great  Lakes  (except  Michigan)  and  the  rivers 
or  straits  connecting  them,  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River ;  thence  about  midway  to  the  45th 
parallel;  thence  along  the  45th  parallel  east  to 
Hall's  Stream ;  thence  north  by  east,  along 
Hall's  Stream  nearly  to  the  46th  parallel ;  then 
an  irregular  hi ^ land  boundary  to  the  Maine 
State  line;  thence  along  highland  lines  and  the 
southwest  branch  of  tne  Saint  John  River  to 
46°  45';  thence  north  47°  Zff;  thence  northwest 
to  the  extreme  northerly  boundary  of  Maine. 
From  this  point  the  boundary  is  aJo'na;  several 
smalt  lakes  and  streams  tributary  to  the  Saint 
John;  thence  along  the  Saint  John  to  the  New 
Brunswick  boundary  and  south  in  a  straight 
line  lo  the  head  of  Saint  Crotx  River;  thence 
along  the  Saint  Croix  River,  Grand  Lakes  and 
through  Passamaquoddy  Bay  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  southern  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  as  follows: 
Beginning  al  the  point  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
32  it  extends  east  to  the  Colorado  River, 
south  20  miles  along  the  Colorado,  southeast  to 
31"  20'  north  latitude  and  111°  west  longitude, 
east  alony  the  line  of  31°  20'  for  160  miles; 
thence  north  to  latitude  31°  47';  thence  east  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  along  the  Rio  Grande 
southeast,  east  and  southwest  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  "rhe  remaining  portion  of  the  southern 
boundary  is  defined  by  the  northern  and  eastern 
shore  line  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  eastern 
boundary  fey  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  west- 
em  boundary  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Canadian  boundary  line  is  3,900  miles  long;  the 
Mexican  boundary  line  is  1,975  miles  long,  and 
the  total  ocean,  lake  and  river  boundary  is 
10,758  miles.  The  greatest  length,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacinc,  is  3.100  miles  and  north 

I  the 

,l.v.), 

the  Pacific  Ocean;  Porto  Rico  (q.v.)  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the 
Philmpines  (q.v.),  and  several  small  islands  in 
the  Pacific  (parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere), 
are  all  included  within  the  United  States.  The 
area  of  the  main  portion  of  the  United  States 
is  3.026,^  square  miles.  The  area  of  Alaska 
is  590JS4  square  miles;  of  the  Philippines  115,- 
036;  PortoRico,  3,604;  Hawaii,  6,449;  Panama 
Canal  Zone  (leased),  436;  Virgin  Islands,  149; 
I'uniila  and  Samoa,  55;  Guam,  210;  making  a 
total  of  3,743,518  square  miles. 

Cout  Lines. —  The  coast  line  is  com^ra- 
tively  regular;  there  are  no  large  indentations, 
but  the  largest  and  most  numerous  are  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  The  principal  arms  of  the  sea 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Cape  Cod  bays,  and 
Long  Island,  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 
On  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are 
Mobile,  (^veston  and  Tampa  bays;  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  San  Francisco  Bay,  Bay  of 
Monterey,  Puget  Sound  and  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Pedro  channels.  (For  coast  lines  ol 
Alaska  and  the  island  possessions  see  articles 
on  Alaska;  Guam;  Hawaii;  Panama  Canal; 
Samoa;  Viictn  Islanm,  etc.).  There  are 
no  Ini^e  islands  off  the  ct)ast  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Long  Island 
(q.v.)  is  the  largest:  the  next  important  are 
Hie  islands  ofi  the  northeast  Atlantic  Coast  and 
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the  Santa  Barbara  (q.v.)  group  off  the  south- 
west Pacific  Coast.  Florida  in  the  southeast  is 
the  largest  peninsula.  There  are  more  good 
harbors  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  than  on  the 
Pacific  or  Gulf  CQ3sts.  The  Atlantic  Coast 
differs  widely  in  character  in  the  north  and 
south.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  north- 
ern Massachusetts  it  is  very  rocky,  with  rocW 
headlands  jutting  far  into  the  sea  and  witn 
numerous  rocky  islets.  From  Boston  southward 
the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  numerous 
sandbars,  back  of  which  are  swamps  and 
lagoons.  The  latter  is  especially  true  of  the 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  coasts.  The  Dis- 
mal Swamp  is  the  largest  depression  of  this 
kind.  Tbe  rivers  of  this  coast  have  tidal 
estuaries.  Tbe  Gulf  Coast  is  also  tow  and 
sandy  and  in  places  extremely  da.ngerous  to 
navigation  because  of  sandbars.  The  character 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  very  simple,  there  being 
an  almost  straight  unbroken  front  to  the  sea 
throughout  its  length.  With  its  indentations 
the  Atlantic  Coast  line  has  an  estimated  total 
length  of  12,350  miles;  the  Gulf  Coast,  5,725 
miles,  and  the  Pacii^c  Coast,  3^50  miles. 

Topography,—  The  main  part  of  the  United 
States  presents  four  physical  divisions :  two  ele- 
vated and  two  lowland  regions.  The  elevated 
are  the  Appalachian  Mountains  (q.v.)  in  the 
east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  (q.v.)  or  Cor- 
dilleran  system  in  the  west.  The  eastern  low- 
land mass  is  along  tbe  Atlantic  Coast,  broad  at 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  narrowing  toward  the 
north  where  the  mountains  are  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ocean.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Atlantic  lowlands  joins  the  central  lowland 
region  south  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
about  70  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  central  lowland 
division  but  it  contains  a  large  population,  is 
the  oldest  portion  settled  by  Europeans  and  was 
the  chief  battle  ground  in  the  war  for  Ameri- 
can independence.  The  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  this  lowland  section  differ  materially 
in  formation  and  soil.  The  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  approach  the  ocean  so  that  the 
foot-hills  are  almost  at  die  sea  line ;  the  low- 
lands are  in  some  places  really  series  of  low 
hills,  masses  of  rocks,  sandy  soil,  large  areas 
covered  deep  with  glacial  deports  and  with 
masses  of  rock  formation  which  show  the 
marks  of  mi^ty  ice-forces.  Beginning  with 
and  including  the  southern  portions  of  New 
Jersey,  and  continuing  to  the  Gulf  and  Florida 
Strait,  is  a  plain  of  low,  almost  level,  land,  ex- 
tending in  B  gradual  slope  from  the  tnount^ns 
to  tide  water.  The  soil  and  climate  contribute 
to  the  extensive  growth  of  fruits,  tobacco,  corn 
and  cotton.  The  northern  section  of  the  At- 
lantic lowlanfl  is  a  worn-down  mountain  region 
and  the  southern  section  at  no  ancient  period 
was  sea-bottom  and  even  now  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  coastal  plain  and  the  con- 
tinental ^elf  is  very  slight  in  many  places. 
This  section  has  received  the  name  of  "Tide 
Water  Country,'  on  account  of  its  being  a 
gift  to  the  continent  from  the  sea,  and  also  be- 
cause many  of  its  rivers  are  tidal  streams  for 
some  distance  from  the  ocean.  The  central  low- 
land lies  between  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  tbe 
two  great  uplifts.  It  is  called  the  Mississippi 
Valley  on  account  of  the  greater  portion  being 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
htg^er  slopes,  merging  into  the  foot-hill  region 


of  the  Appalachian  on  tbe  east  and  die  Pacific 
on  the  west,  become  the  plateau  lands.  The 
so-called  Piedmont  Plateau  lies  west  and 
northwest  of  the  central  part  of  the  great 
Atlantic  lowlands  or  plains.  The  whole 
plateau  seems  not  to  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  to  have  inclined 
slightly  to  seaward  and  toward  the  valleys  of 
the  streams;  so  that,  in  reference  to  its  plain 
condition,  the  region  is  often  called  a  pene- 
plain. When  the  land  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
lowland  was  raised  above  sea-level  the  same 
sj[stem  of  upheaval  extended  throughout  the 
Piedmont  region,  and  has  continued  with  inter- 
mission to  the  present  time,  until  the  old  plains 
have  now  reached  an  altitude  which  constitutes 
them  a  plateau  as  now  understood.  The 
plateau  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  the  Ap* 
palachian  Mountains.  It  was  not  upheaved 
evenly  and  simultaneously  in  all  its  parts. 
Where  first  lifted,  the  gorges  and  valleys  are 
convex;  where  last  lifted  they  have  concave 
profiles.  The  large  grassy,  almost  treeless  areas 
m  this  section  are  called  prairies.  This  great 
lowland  region  of  the  United  States  is  a  part  of 
the  central  lowland  section  of  North  America, 
which  is  called,  in  Canada,  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
Mackenzie  regions.  In  the  southern  part  of 
this  section  are  vast  areas  of  flood  plains,  and 
also  land  which  at  no  very  remote  period  was 
wholly  under  water.  Beginning  with  tbe  At- 
lantic plain  or  lowland  at  Florida,  extending 
west  and  including  the  southern  part  of  the 
central  loi^land  section,  there  are  braad  areas 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  in  many  places 
less  than  100  feet  The  northern  part  of  this 
central  section  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  divide  between  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Great  Lakes  and  those  which  flow  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  is 
very  slight.  The  three  long  slopes  in  Uiis 
division  are  the  one  from  the  northern  part  to 
the  Gulf;  the  one  from  the  A^alachian  divide 
on  the  east  to  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  third 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  divide  on  the  west 
to  the  Mississippi,  There  arc  numerous  sand- 
bars and  swamp  lands  along  the  southern  coast 
The  eastern  slope  is  shoiler  and  less  steep  as  a 
whole  than  the  western  slope.  There  are  hi^ 
bluffs  along  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  western 
part,  even  in  sections  where  there  are  large 
areas  of  rolling  prairie  lands.  The  huge 
boulders  and  mountain  peaks  of  the  north- 
west section  seem  like  outposts  on  *e  begin- 
ning of  tbe  plateau  ref^on.  In  the  southwest 
the  lowlands  extend  around  the  southern  part 
of  many  of  the  mountain  chains,  so  that  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  United  States  south  of  the 
low  rocln'  hills  which  form  the  extretmty  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  extending  west 
to  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  is  one  continuous 
lowland  mass.  The  mountains  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  south  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
just  west  of  the  Missisappi,  are  the  most  im- 

Srtanl  big4ilands  in  this  whole  section.  In 
issouri  these  highlands  are  called  Ozark 
Mountains  or  Ozark  Plateau,  in  Arkansas 
Ouachita  Mountains. 

Along  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
low  land  of  not  sufficient  extent  to  be  classed 
among  the  great  physical  divisions,  but  of  great 
value  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The 
southern  part  of  this  lowland  border  is  consid- 
erably wider  than  that  of  the  norlbern  part 
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The  numeroui  parallel  valleys,  in  aome  places 
vsll^  aims,  which  ari;  on  ihe  eastern  border  o£ 
the  Pacific  lowland  strip,  furnish  a  considerable 
area  of  productive  farm  lands. 

The  eastern  uplift,  the  AppaJadiian  Moun- 
tains,  are  the  older  and  less  extensive  of  the  two 
great  highland  sections  of  the  United  Stales. 
(See  Appalachian  Mountains).  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  mountain  ranges  which  are  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  extend 
from  near  ttae  Gulf  of  Mexico  north  into  Can- 
ada. Nearly  all  of  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  beginning  about  the  104th  mcrid* 
ian,  belongs  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
{See  Rocky  Mountains).  This  portion  of  the 
United  States  has  a  greater  altitttde  and  extent 
than  the  mountain  lands  of  the  Atlantic  region. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  from  Mexico  to. 
Caimda.  The  ranges  which  constitute  this 
group  are  by  no  means  as  regular  in  arrange- 
ment as  are  the  Appalachian  chains!  some  ex- 
tend nearly  parallel  with  the  coast;  many  lofty 
ranges  are  at  almost  right  angles  with  the  north 
and  south  ranges  and  others  run  nor^east  and 
southwest.  Enclosed  by  ranges  of  these  moun- 
tains are  the  Great  Basin  (q.v.)  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  (q.v.).  The  Great  Basin  region  is 
a  series  of  basins  isolated  to  all  appearances 
froni  each  other  so  far  as  drainage  lines,  and 
differing  in  soil  and  geological  formation.  The 
chief  basins  are  the  Carson,  Humboldt  and 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  mountain  ranges  withia 
the  Great  Basin  trend  mostly  north  and  bouA. 
The  vast  area  of  the  volcanic  region  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  contains  many  extinct  vol- 
canoes. On  both  the  eastern  and  western 
border  are  numerous  high  peaks  connected  by 
high  plateaus.  In  the  southern  part  or  the  por- 
tion drained  by  the  Colorado  River  is  a  region 
of  high  plateaus  crossed  by  streams  whidi  flow 
through  deep  cations,  some  'of  which  are  over 
2,000  feet  deej).  The  Grand  Canyon  (q.v.)  of 
the  Colorado  is  in  places  6,000  feet  deep. 

HTdrogrwhy.—  The  United  States  may  be 
divided  into  toor  ereai  drainage  slopes,— the 
Atlantic,  Great  Lake,  Gulf  and  Pacific  —  al- 
though the  second  atid  third  of  these  belong 
broadly  speaking  to  the  Atlantic  All  the 
streams  of  the  Atlantic  slope  drain  into  that 
ocean  by  river  mouths  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  All  the  streams  of  the  Great 
Lake  slope  ultimately  discharge  into  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  also  within  the  territorial  lim- 
its of  the  United  States.  The  Gulf  slope  in- 
cludes ail  of  that  part  of  the  United  States 
which  drains  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  poi>- 
ular  usage,  most  of  this  is  called  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  while  small  areas  are  drained 
into  the  Gulf  by  streams  not  tributary  to  the 
peat  river.  East  of  the  Mi^issippi  tnis  slope 
IS  drained  by  the  Apalachicola,  Mobile  and 
Pearl,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Sabine,  Brazos, 
Colorado,  San  Antonio,  Nueces  and  Rjo 
Grande.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  Gulf 
slope  the  countrv  is  arid,  having  a  rainfall  of 
less  than  20  inches  annually.  In  this  arid  re- 
gion there  are  many  small  streams  whose 
waters  are  not  carried  away  by  ocean-feeding 
rivers,  as  the  small  streams  are  lost  in  the 
sands.  On  the  Pacific  slope  all  streams  that' 
ultimately  readi  the  sea  do  so  within  the  ter- 
ritorial Umits  of  the  United  Smtes,  but  the 
district  drained  by  the  Colorado  River  of  the 
West  reaches  the  Gulf  of  California  by  passing 


a  short  distance  throu^  Mexican  territory. 
In  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific  slope  there  are 
many  small  streams  that  discharge  their  waters 
into  sands,  where  the^  are  evaporated  and  lost 
from  the  ocean- reaching  drainage;  but  the  val- 
leys in  which  they  are  evaporated  incline  to- 
ward streams  draining  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.' 
We  thus  have  an  At^tic  slope,  a  Great  Lake 
slope,  a  Gulf  slope  and  a  Pacific  slope.  The 
lines  of  demarcation  between  these  slopes  are 
very  irrcsular.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Great  Lake  slopes  the  divides  are  sometimes  in 
mountains  and  sometimes  in  bills;  between  the 
Atlantic  and  'Gulf  the  divides  are  in  part  in 
mountains  and  in  part  along  the  low  ridge  of 
Florida;  between  the  Gulf  and  Great  Lake 
slopes  the  divide  is  an  inconspicuous  elevation, 
so  low  in  many  places  that  the  waters  may 
easily  be  diverted  from  one  slope  to  another. 
The  divide  between  the  Mississippi  region  and 
the  Pacific  region  is  sometimes  mountains, 
with  peaks  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sca< 
level.  Of  the  large  river  systems  the  chief  are 
the  Mississippi,  we  Saint  Lawrence,  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Colorado.  The  Mississippi 
(q.v.)  is  the  largest,  including  within  its  basin 
nearly  all  the  r^on  in  the  central  lowland  sec- 
tion,  and  a  large  area  of  the  Rocky  and  Appa- 
lachian Mountains.  The  chief  tributary  is  the 
Missouri  (q.v.)  which  has  a  drainage  area  of 
about  530,000  square  miles.  Next  in  drainage 
area  is  the  Ohio  River  (q.v.),  the  basin  of 
which  is  over  200,000  square  miles;  the  Ar- 
kansas, 185,671  square  miles;  the  Red  River, 
nearly  90,000  square  miles.  The  total  area 
drained  by  die  Mississippi,  its  tributaries,  and  ' 
other  streams  which  enter  the  Gulf,  is  1,726,000 
square  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  which  also  en- 
veti  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  one  larf^e  tribu- 
tary, the  Pecos.  Further  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  small  Colo- 
rado, the  Brazos  and  others  in  Texas,  and  sev- 
eral rivers  in  Mississipni,  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia._  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  for  thousands  of  miles,  To  Uie  great 
central  waterways  is  due  the  early  develt^meni 
of  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  first  as  a 
section  with  trading  posts  and  forts  at  conven- 
ient places  on  the  navigable  streams,  and  later 
as  a  fanning  and  manufacturing  region.  West 
of  the  divide  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  drain- 
age is  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nearly  all  the 
rivers,  except  those  in  the  Great  Basin,  flow 
directly,  or  through  a  main  stream  to  the  open 
sea.  TTie  Colorado  River  enters  the  Pacific 
Ocean  through  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
hirgest  river  of  the  Pacific  Basin  is  the  Colum- 
bia (q.v.).  Some  of  the  other  important  rivers 
are  the  Sacramento,  San  Joamlin,  Klamath  and 
a  number  of  short  streams.  The  rivers  in  C^- 
fomia  and  some  of  the  other  valleys  follow  the 
course  of  the  valleys,  but  the  Columbia,  Colo- 
rado and  branches  of  the  Columbia  break 
through  the  mountains  in  several  places  and 
thus  form  high  waterfalls  and  series  of  cas- 
cades. The  Columbia  has  several  large  tribu- 
taries, chief  of  which  is  the  Snake  River. 
The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  Basin  east  of  the 
Appalachians  have  mostly  rapid  currents,  and 
have  bad  great  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  manuiacluring  industries  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  At- 
lantic, or  into  wide  bays  which  are  arms  of  the 
ocean,  are  tidal  streams  for  some  distance 
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inland.  (See  Delaware;  Hudson,  etc.).  The 
principal  rivers  of  this  basin  are  the  Kennebec, 
Merrimac,  Penobscot  and  Manchester  in  the 
northeast;  the  Connecticut,  which  flows  into 
Long  Island  Sound;  the  Housatonic,  the  Hud- 
son, a  magnificent  stream,  alike  remarkable  for 
Us  scenery  and  its  navi^ble  importance,  which 
flows  south  for  300  miles  and  contributes  to 
form  the  harbor  of  New  York;  the  Delaware, 
which  after  a  course  of  300  miles  enters  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  is  navigable  for  large  steam- 
ers to  Philacielphia,  a  distance  of  40  miles ;  the 
Potomac,  which  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to  Washing- 
ton, a  distance,  including  the  bay,  of  200  miles; 
and  the  Savannah,  which  enters  Savannah  Bay 
and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  I7  miles, 
to  the  city  of  Savannah,  where  it  forms  an  im- 
portant harbor.  Besides  the  rivers,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  United  States, 
as  also  of  Canada,  is  the  chain  of  large  fresh 
water  lakes :  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie 
and  Ontario.  The  lakes  drain  an  area  of  about 
90.000  s<iuare  miles,  and  send  their  waters  into 
the  Saint  Lawrence,  after  precipitating  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  an  accumulated  mass 
over  the  renowned  Falls  of  Niagara  (q.v,), 
which  are  between  Erie  and  Ontario.  The 
rivers  of  the  United  States  which  flow  into  the 
Great  Lakes  (q.v.)  are  of  no  great  length. 
The  chief  streams  are  the  rivers  of  northern 
New  York  and  Vermont,  some  of  which  enter 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  through  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  the  Genesee  River  in  the  west  central 
part  of  New  York,  and  a  number  of  small 
streams  which  enter  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Mich- 
wan  and  Superior.  (See  SAimr  Lawrence 
River).  The  Red  River  of  the  North  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  Hudson  Bay.  In  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  are  many  groups  of  small  lakes  which 
have  been  menliDned  in  articles  on  the  different 
States.  The  inland  seas  or  sail- water  lakes 
within  the  Great  Basin  are  of  special  interest 
as  being  the  remnants  of  large  inland  seas. 
The  fresh-water  lakes  in  the  Appalachian  sec 
tion,  and  even  the  Great  Lakes,  were  once  much 
larger  than  at  present.  The  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  whole  drainage  system  of  the  United 
States  are  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  waters  are  carried  south  or  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  reach  the  Atlantic  (Jcean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Great  Lakes  with 
their  large  outlet,  the  Saint  Lawrence  River, 
receive  but  a  small  portion  of  the  drainage; 
their  chief  supply  comes  from  the  melting 
snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  rivers 
which  enter  the  Pacific  are  small  streams,  ex- 
oept  the  Columbia  and  Colorado.  The  Red 
River  of  the  North  is  the  largest  stream  which 
flows  north. 

Climate.— The  main  land-mass  of  the 
United  States  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  the 
climatic  oonditions  of  the  whole  country  are 
about  what  is  general  in  such  zones  modified 
chiefly  by  the  great  mountains  and  the  winds. 
With  every  variation  of  surface  it  possesses 
everj'  variety  of  climate,  from  that  of  the 
tropics  to  that  of  the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  hottest  and  one  of 
the  coldest  countries ;  one  of  the  wettest  and  one 
of  the  driest.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
west  and  are  an  important  factor  in  the  climatic 
conditions.  The  circulations  of  air  from  west  to 


east  does  not  take  place  in  steadily  blow- 
ing winds,  as  is  the  case  with  the  trades,  but 
in  cyclonic  or  whirling  storms  that  have,  a  gen- 
eral easterly  movement  altematiiu;  with  anti- 
cyclonic  movements  of  a  similar  (£aracter.  In 
these  storms  winds  blow  from  all  directions, 
the  general  course  being  nearly  toward  the 
centre  of  the  storm.  There  is  another  class 
of  stoims  which  occur  not  infrequently,  al- 
though they  do  not  form  part  of  the  regular 
air  circulation.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  West  Indian  hurricane.  Very  vio- 
lent and  of  a  much  more  intense  type  than  the 
ordinary  tyclone  of  temperate  latitudes. 
OriginatiRg  in  the  tropics,  their  course  is  gen- 
erally over  the  West  Indies,  entering  the 
United  States  on  the  Gnlf  Coast  and  working 
off  to  sea  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  Many 
of  these  have  been  extremely  disastrious.  The 
average  annual  temperature  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  is  75*  F.  and  of  the  extreme 
north  45°.  The  average  temperature  for  Jan- 
uaiy  in  the  extreme  north  (exclusive  of 
Alaska)  b  about  20°;  for  July  about  60°. 
The  mercury  falls  as  low  as  40°  below  zero  in 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  is  some- 
times as  high  as  120°  in  the  hot,  dry  sections 
of  Arizona  and  Texas.  The  west  winds, 
which  are  prevalent  in  January,  and  which 
sweep  over  large  interior  areas  lower  the  tem- 

?erature,  frequently  to  the  minimum.  The  dlf- 
erence  in  temperature  of  places  in  the  same 
latitude  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  is 
quite  marked.  That  of  the  Pacific  is  much 
wanner  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  The  rain- 
fall is  generally  the  greatest  in  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Florida,  iMit  the  humidity  is  great 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Louisiana  and  other 
places  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  region 
around  the  Great  Lakes  has  not  an  excessive 
humidity;  but  it  is  subject  to  extreme  and 
rapid  changes  in  temperature.  This  region  is 
also  subject  to  extreme  changes  in  the  winds. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  receives  its  rainfall  al- 
most entirely  from  the  Gulf  while  the  Atlantic 
States  are  supplied  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Gulf  supplies  fully 
55  per  cent  of  the  total  rainfall  in  continental 
United  States,  the  Pacific- Ocean  30  per  cent 
and  the  Atlantic  15  per  cent  Sec  Amebica  — 
CuHATic  Conditions;  Rainfall. 

Flora. —  The  wide  range  of  soil,  topography 
and  climate  give  the  United  States  a  ri^  and 
varied  flora.  Tropic  species  are  found  in 
Florida,  California,  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  along  the  southern  frontier,  while 
along  the  Canadian  border  boreal  species 
abound.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
as  might  easily  be  inferred  from  its  geographi- 
cal sitnation,  the  species  are  those  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  and  to  a  large  extent  are 
peculiar  to  North  America.  (See  Auesica  — 
Flora)  .  The  whole  number  of  indigenous 
species,    exclusive    of    the    lower   cryptograms, 

Srobably  amounts  to  5,000,  and  of  these  many 
ave  a  very  wide  range.  The  number  of 
woody  species  is  about  850,  and  about  half  of 
these  are  of  a  size  to  be  called  trees.  Of  the 
larger  and  more  important,  excluding;  all  the 
smaller  ones,  and  also  the  tropical  species 
of  the  southern  border  States,  there  are  about 
150  species  which  are  of  economic  irnportance. 
About  50  of  these  belong  to  the  Contfene. 
This  coniferotts  growth  extends  i 
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volume  dawn  the  cool,  wet  Pacific  slope  to 
central  California;  the  giant  redwoods  and 

sugar-pi nc3,  etc.,  and  the  huge  sequoia,  the 
lai^st  and  oldest  plants  on  the  earth,  being  fa- 
mous everywhere.  The  conifers  abound  also 
through  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
to  southern  Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkan- 
sas and  to  northeastern  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
The  hickories,  sequoias,  magnolias,  sassafras, 
etc^  so  abundant  in  America  are  only  found  in 
fossil  form  in  the  Old  World.  Many  valuaUe 
varieties  of  grasses  have  originated  from 
native  species.  Near  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
along  the  southern  borders  Eurt>pcan  explorers 
found  maize,  squashes,  tobacco  and  other  use- 
ful plants  in  cultivation  among  the  aborigines. 
Central  United  States  has  prominent  deciduous 
(hardwood)  trees,  such  as  the  oak  of  manv 
varieties^  the  beech,  maple,  elm,  chestnut,  black 
walnut,  hickory,  ironwood,  pepperage,  red  mul- 
berry, etc.  In  the  Southern  States  the  yellow 
pine  holds  foremost  place.  The  characteristic 
forms  in  the  South  are  the  magnolia,  pateynto, 
tuhp-tree,  plant-tree,  pecan,  etc,  with  the 
cypress  everywhere  in  the  swampy  regions. 
The  plains  are  treeless,  except  a  narrow  belt 
along  the  water  courses,  and  are  covered  with 
grasses,  grading  in  the  more  arid  regions  into 
artemesias  and  cacti.  The  Cordilleran  woods 
are  chiefly  conifers  on  the  mountains ;  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  valleifs  are  the  yuccas,  cactus, 
etc,  as  stated  above,  and  whose  dense  thorny 
growth  is  termed  chaparral.  In  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  and  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley,  broad-leaved,  deciduous  trees,  oaks, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  poplars  and  cherry  pre- 
dominate ;  and  in  the  Great  Lake  region  pines, 
firs,  spruces  and  larches  are  most  abundant. 
The  timber  trees  are  considered  elsewhere 
under  their  own  heads,  oak,  ash,  etc,  (qq.v.). 
also  under  Lumber  Industry  op  the  LTnited 
States  ;  Forestry.  Other  economic  products 
of  the  native  flora  fall  naturally  into  thc'classes 
of  fruits,  nuts  and  forage  grasses.  The  native 
nuts  include  pecans,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and 
pine  nuts.  The  fmits  include  wild  raspberries, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  elderberries,  cran- 
herrics  and  serviceberry.  The  principal 
varieties  of  grasses  are  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  g'rama  grass,  bunch  grass,  buffalo 
grass,  ^e  clovers,  lupine  and  white  sage. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  hundreds 
of  plants  of  all  sorts  from  fun^  to  trees 
which  have  been  introduced  since  the  white 
-settlement.      Some    are    of    economic    vahie 


the  latter  as  also  the  buttercup,  dandelion, 
chiekory  and  thistle.  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
Mexican  species  have  been  introduced  with 
success  in  California.  The  eucalyptus,  several 
species  of  palms,  English  walnut,  olive,  prune, 
almond,  etc.,  are  now  grown  successfully. 

John  B.  McDonnell, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
"  1  the 


.  . —  rotjc  formations,  their  distri- 
bution, structural  arrangements  and  contained 
mineral  deposits.  Every  important  rock  system 
is  represented  in  its  stratigraphy  by  one  or  more 
members.  The  basal  formation.'!  belong  to  the 
early  Pre-Cambrian  and  consist  of  ancient  igiie- 
ous  rocks,  l>ke  granite  and  various  lavas,  wttb 


highly  metamorphosed  sediments  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  limestones,  schists  and  quartzites. 
Such  occur  along  the  axis  of  the  Appalachians 
from  New  England  into  Alabama,  and  in  the 
Black  Hills,  Oiarks  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  they 
ate  also  developed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
where  they  constitute  outlying  areas  of  the  so- 
called  'Laurentian  shield"  of  Canada  which  has 
a  surface  of  2,000,000  square  miles.  These 
rocks  are  particularly  rich  in  iron  ores,  but  yield 
also  various  other  valuabk  minerals.  In  the 
Lake  Superior  district  the  Kewecnawawan  beds 
of  sandstones  and  intercalated  lavas  mark  the 
closing  stages  of  Pre-Cambrian  lime ;  they  at- 
tain an  estimated  thickness  of  40,000  feet  and 
are  the  sources  of  the  great  deposits  of  native 
copper  that  occur  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula  of 
Upper  Michigan. 

A  long  period  of  time  elapsed  in  most  places 
after  the  Pre-Cambrian  until  the  first  deposits 
of  the  Paleoioic  group  were  formed,  the  hiatus 
being  marked  by  a  strong  unconformity  caused 
by  erosion.  The  ensuing  Cambrian  strata  rest 
upon  the  eroded  and  more  or  less  upturned  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  and  are  generally  to  be  distin- 
guished by  their  less  altered  condition  and 
wealth  of  fossils.  The  Cambrian,  Ordoviciaa 
and  Silurian  strata,  the  older  members  oi  the 
Paleozoic  group,  spread  over  extensive  areas  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  lying  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  crystallines  in  successive  overlap' 
ping  series.  Altogether  they  have  here  a  thick- 
ness probably  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  mainly 
sandstones,  Stales  and  limestones.  In  the  west 
they  occur  in  smaller  belts  and  isolated  patches. 
The  valuable  minerals  are  oil  and  gas  in  the 
Ordovician  and  Silurian,  salt  in  the  Silurian 
and  iron  ore  represented  by  the  beds  of  Clinton 
hematite  which  extend  from  central  New  York 
in  interrupted  outcrops  all  the  way  to  northern 
Alabama. 

The  succeeding  members  of  the  Paleozoic  in- 
cluded in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  sys- 
tems are  largely  sediments  that  accumulated  in 
great  thickness  m  the  Appalachian  belt  and  west 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  also  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Great  Basin 
regions.  OijL  gas  and  coal  abound  in  these 
strata,  the  Carboniferous  being  a  great  coal- 
mairing  period  the  world  over.  With  the  close 
of  Carboniferous  time  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  by  which  the 
sediments  along  the  Appalachian  region  were 
U[|lifted  from  the  sea  and  folded  into  moun- 
tains, which  have  ever  since  remained  as  a 
highland. 

The  Mesozoic  strata  are  usually  grouped  into 
the  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems. 
A  belt  of  Tnassic  rocks  parallels  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  North  Carolina  to  New  England. 
Sandstones,  shales  and  trap  are  the  chief  rocks, 
the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  exemplifying  one 
of  the  exposures  of  Triassic  trap,  a  basic  vol- 
canic rock.  Extensive  exposures  of  Triassic 
Strata  are  met  with  in  the  western  interior, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  accumulated  in 
shallow  lakes  and  as  wind  deposits.  Jurassic 
rocks  arc  hmited  in  development  mostly  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  Cretaceous  was  a  period  of 
extensive  sedimentation,  and  its  rocks  spread  in 
a  wide  belt  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  north- 
ward across  the  central  United  Slates  and  Can- 
ada to  [he  Arctic  Ocean.  A  thickness  of  four 
or  five  miles  is  attained  by  the  sediments  in  ^k 
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Kocky  Mountain  region.  Valuable  coat  ineas~ 
ures  accompany  the  btds,  second  in  importance 
only  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Oil  and 
gas  also  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  strata.. 
Two  mountain  systems  had  their  beginnings  in 
Mesozoie  lime :  the  Sierra  Neradas  were  re- 
raised in  late  Jurassic  and  the  Rockies  at  Ae 
end  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

The  Tertiary  formations,  which  comprehend 
the  greater  part  of  the  Cenozoic  group,  are 
spread  in  discontinuous  patches  over  the  west- 
em  United  States  and  in  a  long  belt  that 
stretches  aion^  the  southern  Atlantic  Coast  and 
the  Gulf  region,  reaching  up  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  Ohio  River.  Some  important  coal 
beds  of  lignitic  character  were  deposited  in  the 
interior  during  the  early  Tertiary.  The  strata 
otherwise  include  sandstones,  shales,  soft  lime- 
stones and  u  neon  5  oh  da  ted  detrital  materials. 
The  later  Quaternary  deposits  are  largely  rep- 
resented by  glacial  accumulations  from  the  ice- 
sheets  that  extended  from  the  highlands  of  Can- 
ada into  the  northern  part  of  the  county;  on 
melting  the  ice  left  behind,  a  mantle  of  sands, 
gravels  and  clays,  here  and  there  heaped  up  into 
hillocks  (kames,  dramlins,  eskers,  etc.).  that 
lie  over  all  of  the  other  formations.  To  the 
south  of  the  limits  of  ice  advance,  which  did 
not  reach  below  the  Ohio  River,  stream  and  es- 
tuary deposits  were  formed  at  this  time  and  on 
the  uplands  die  finely  divided,  probably  wind- 
blown material  called  "loess.*  At  the  outset  of 
the  ice  invasion  the  land  surface  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  present  and  the  northeastern 
coast  line  no  donbt  extended  100  miles  or  more 
further  out  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  limits  of 
the  continental  shelf.  This  elevation  and  in- 
crease of  land  area  thus  Indicated  were  inflU' 
ential  in  producing  the  glacial  climate,  although 
not  the  only  factors  concerned  with  it.  At  the 
close  of  the  Glacial  epodi  a  subsidence  took 
place,  causing  the  sea  to  advance  upon  the  land 
and  producing  fiords  and  drowned  valleys  along 
the  coast,  as  now  in  evidence. 

Hineral  Wealth.—  The  United  States  is  welt 
provided  with  mineral  resources,  particularly  of 
the  more  essential  materials  like  coal,  petro- 
leum, salt  and  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and 
tine  Clays  of  various  kinds  and  building  stones 
are  widespread,  while  the  precious  metals  and 
many  of  the  rarer  minerals  occur  in  important 
quantities.  Practically  all  of  the  mineral  re- 
quirements for  industrial  needs  and  home  con- 
sumption are  supplied  from  domestic  sources; 
the  principal  oceeplions  that  may  be  noted  are 
tin,  platinum,  manganese  ores,  nitr.ites  and  pot- 
ash salts,  of  which  the  native  production  it 
usuall};  supplemented  by  imports  from  other 
countries.  The  growth  of  minina  has  been  one 
of  the  important  elements  in  the  remarkable  in- 
dustrial development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
kst  four  or  five  decades  and  given  the  country 
its  prominent  position  in  the  world's  industry 
and  trade. 

Coal. —  The  coal  fields  of  the  continental 
United  States  underlie  an  i-slimated  ai-ea  of 
310,296  square  mites,  not  including  certain  pos- 
sible fieltls  about  which  little  is  now  known  or 
fields  in  which  the  coal  is  loo  deep  to  be  avail- 
able. The  coal  content  is  put  at  3,076204  mil- 
lions of  tons,  and  is  now  hiA-nf  consumed  at  the 
rale  of  600  million  tons  a  year.  The  principal 
fields  are  the  Appalachiiin,  which  produces  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  the  interior  bitumi- 
nous   field,    tlie    Rocky    Mountain    and    Great 


Plains  fields  of  bituminous  and  lignite  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  fields,  inclusive  oT  Alaska,  in 
which  the  coal  is  diiefly  bituminons.  Thirty 
States  are  represented  in  the  mining  industry, 


bama,  Colorado,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Wyoming. 

Fttrolenm. — The  ejiploitation  of  the  oil  re- 
sources began  about  i860  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  following  years  the  field  was  en- 
larged by  drilling  so  as  to  cover  paris  of  New 
York,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  constituting  with 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  the  Appalachian  field, 
which  is  s'ill  an  active  producer.  The  oil  from 
this  field  contains  a  tirfl  percentage  of  the 
lighter  distillates  and  has  a  parafline  base.  Next 
in  aggregate  yield  is  California  which  has  been 
a  producer  for  over  40  years,  mainly  of  heavy 
asphaltic  oils.  Its  product  comes  mainly  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  has  grown 
rapidly  in  the  last  15  years.  Even  more  recent 
and  ^enomenal  has  been  the  growth  of  oil  pro- 
duction in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  or  the 
Mid-Continent  field,  which  now  accounts  for 
f  uRy  one-half  of  the  entire  yield  of  the  country. 
Other  important  States  in  the  industry  arc 
Louisiana,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Wyoming.  The 
total  output  in  1918  was  355,927,716  barrels,  val- 
ued at  $703,943,96L 

Iron. —  The  production  of  iron  ore  is  carried 
on  in  21  States,  while  there  are  unworked  de- 

Ksits  in  several  others.  The  principal  ore  is 
matite,  which  is  mined  most  extensively  in  the 
Lake  Superior  district  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  with  Dulutb  as  the  chief  shipping 
centre.  Alabama  has  a  large  mining  industry, 
based  on  d^osils  of  hematite  that  occur  in  the 
vicinity  of  Birmingham.  New  York  State  con- 
tributes mainly  magnetite  ores  that  are  found 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  possession  of  important  iron  ore 
supplies  and  of  coking  coal  gives  a  foundation 
fur  larje  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  in  which 
the  Umted  States  ranks  pre-eminent.  The  out- 
put of  pig-iron  in  1918  was  38,230,440  long  tons, 
valued  at  $1 180,759,565. 

Gold  and  Silver. —  The  precious  metals  are 
produced  mainly  in  the  West.  The  opening  of 
the  California  placer  mines  in  1840  marked  the 
beginning  of  large-sc^e  operations  which  soon 
gave  the  country  leadership  in  the  industry, 
cnly  reliquished  in  late  years.  All  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States  ^eld  more  or  less  gold 
and  silver,  but  California,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Id^ho  and  Utah  are  the  leading  pro- 
ducers. South  Dakota  should  be  added  to  the 
list  as  having  important  gold  resources.  The 
gold  placers  whirti  at  first  supplied  most  of  the 
metal,  arc  of  secondary  importance  at  present; 

Siartz  veins  and  lodes  have  largely  superseded 
em  for  mining  purposes.  The  output  of  gold 
in  1918  was  3,313,313  fine  ounces  and  of  silver 
67,879,206  fine  ounces. 

Copper.^  Copper  ores  are  found  in  Michi- 
gan and  most  of  the  western  States  with  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  Utah,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
as  especially  prominent  producers.  Michigan 
came  mto  prominence  about  1840;  its  ores  carry 
native  copper  and  are  found  on  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  that  projects  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  western  deposits  began  to  attract  attention 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  have  . 
lately  come  under  intensive  development  that  has 
caused  the  production  (o  double  in  «  few  years. 
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The    total    ompnt    in    1918    was    1,906,533,595 
pounds. 

Lead  and  Zinc.—  The  principal  lead  deposits 
are  in  l£ssonh,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colorado.  The 
output  is  now  above  500,000  totis  a  year.  Zinc 
ores  are  extensively  mined  in  Uiasouii,  New 
Jersey,  Montana,  Colorado  and  Idaho  and  the 
product  of  metallic  zinc  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  lead. 

Sail.--  Rock  salt  is  mined  in  New  York, 
MiciiigBn,  Kansas  and  Louisiana,  while  natural 
brines  arc  utilized  for  salt  manufacture  in 
many  States.  The  totai  yield  of  salt  in  1918 
was  7,238,744  short  tons,  valued  at  $26,940,361. 
UtK^  of  the  product  is  utilized  for  chemical 
purposes,  particularly  for  making  other  sodium 
■alts  Uke  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  salt 
cake  (sodium  sulphate)  and  caustic  soda. 

Qttarry  Materials.— Ston^  for  building  and 
engineering  works  is  extensively  quarried  in 
nearly  all  States.  New  England  supplies  the 
larger  part  of  the  granite  for  buiiding;  and  mon- 
umental purposes  from  quarries  situated  in 
Vermont.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire ana  Connecticut.  New  York  and  Wiscon- 
un  have  granites  suitable  for  almost  all  uses. 
Marbles  are  quarried  in  many  of  the  Appala- 
chian States,  notably  Vermont,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  and  sandstone  and  limestone  over 
mnch  oi  the  country.  Limestone  serves  a  vari- 
et:^  of  uses  besides  for  constructional  work,  it 
boD-g  employed  as  flux  in  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, as  a  chemical  rea^nt  and  for  Portland 
cement  manufactur.e,  an  industry  that  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Clay  ProdMcti. —  The  manufacture  of  clay 
wares  and  building  materials  constitutes  one  of 
the  more  important  and  widely  represented 
branches  of  the  mineral  industry,  the  total  value 
of  the  output  in  1917  amounting  to  $248,023,364. 
Precticajly  every  kind  of  pottery  is  now  made, 
although  the  demand  for  high-^rade  porcelains 
and  art  wares  is  scarcely  met  by  the  domestic 
products  and  considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported. The  ceramic  industry  is  chiefly  cen- 
tred in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  but  the  white 
clays  used  in  the  best  wares  come  from  the 
Sotitb.  Gay  building  materials  are  made  in 
most  of  the  States,  with  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  aod  Uflnois  as  the 
larger  producers. 

David  H.  Newland, 
Atsislant  Stale  GeotogUl,  New  York. 

2.  GENERAL  OUTLINE  HISTORY 
(1776-1920).  At  the  close  of  the  French  war 
England  had  no  settled  policy  of  colonial  ad- 
mimstration.  nor  could  mere  be  said  to  be  a 
definite  understanding  as  to  the  constitutional 
relationship  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. She  entered  upon  plans  which  brought 
before  Icmg  the  loss  of  her  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica.  Her  ministers,  anxious  for  funds,  deter- 
mined that  America  should  make  some  contri- 
bution to  the  expense  of  colonial  protection,  and 
moreover  that  the  navigation  laws  and  acts  of 
trade  should  be  enforced.  These  acts  had  been 
tystematically  broken  for  decades,  and  stringent 
eftorts  to  enforce  them  could  mean  nothing  less 
than  a  violent  interference  with  New  England 
traffic.  Moreover  the  colonies  had  without  in- 
termission taxed  themselves  and  passed  laws  in 
their  own  legislatures.  When  the  Stamp  Act 
(q.v.)  of  1765  was  passed,  a  storm  of  protest 
arose  from  .the  coktnists,  wbo  declared  that 


taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny. 
The  ParUamentary  orators,  on  the  other  band, 
asserted  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
colonies,  that  taxation  was  only  a  part  of  the 
soveTeign  power  and  that  all  legislative  author- 
ity lestded  in  the  English  government.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  was  coupled  with  a 
declaration  of  the  su;)reme  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  principle  of  this  declaration  the 
American  leaders  were  never  willing  to  accede. 
The  impoution  of  import  duties  in  1767  met 
also  wiu  strenuous  apposition  in  America,  and 
when  three  years  later  all  duties  ,were  aban- 
doned except  the  tax  on  tea,  the  concession  was 
not  gratefully  received  by  the  colonists.  Mean- 
while troops  bad  been  sent  to  Boston,  and  an 
encounter  between  a  detachment  of  the  soldiers 
and  a  few  citizens  ended  in  bloodshed  (1770). 
The  Boston  Tea  Party  (q.v.)  of  the  year  1773 
was  evidence  ^at  the  device  of  a  low  duty 
would  not  tempt  the  New  Englanders  to  give  up 
their  principles.  The  ministry  now  entered 
more  seriously  on  efforts  at  coercion  and  passed 
a  series  of  acts,  the  most  grievous  of  which 
was  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  colonists 
to  a  due  respect  for  imperial  power;  but,  instead 
of  improving,  conditions  grew  worse,  in  SeI^- 
tember  1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress  met 
at  Philadelphia  and  issued  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  other  papers.  The  advanced  Ameri- 
can leaders,  admitting  that  all  were  subjects  of 
a  common  king,  were  now  unwilUng  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  Parliament  in  any  respect; 
although  others,  denying  the  right  to  tax,  were 
still  ready  to  argue  that  the  British  legislature 
could  manage  commerce  and  external  affairs. 
The  petition  of  the  colonists  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  Revolution  passed  from  the  stage  of 
controversy  to  that  of  war. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  falls  into  three 
periods.  Between  19  April  1775,  the  date  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  and  4  July  1776,  the 
revolting  colonists  were  gradually  brou^t  try 
events  and  arguments  to  the  notion  of  ina^>enif- 
ence.  The  efforts  of  the  British  were  as  yet 
directed  mainly  to  the  repression  of  the  uprising 
in  Massachusetts.  On  17  June  1775,  Bunker  im 
was  fought.  luring  the  preceding  month  the 
second  Continental  Congress  had  convened  at 
PhiladelfAia  and  bestowed  the  command  of  the 
American  forces  upon  Washington.  In  March 
1776,  Howe  evacuated  Boston.  On  7  June  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  moved  a  resolntion 
in  Congress  declaring  the  independence  of  die 
colonies.  The  adoption  of  this  resolution,  2 
July,  and  the  Declaration  of  4  July,  gave  the 
Revolution  a  new  character.  It  was  now  a  war 
for  independence  and  not  for  rights  as  colonists 
or  Englishmen.  Indeed  the  discussion  had  al- 
ready advanced  to  a  stage  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans, though  ostensibly  demanding  rights  known 
to  the  law,  were  in  reality  asserting  fundamental 
principles  and  seeking  to  obtain  their  recognition 
in  the  law  of  the  land;  they  were  working  for 
the  le^  formulation  of  a  democratic  doctrine. 
Of  this  doctrine  the  Declaration  is  an  embodi- 
ment, as  were  some  of  the  State  constitutions 
which  the  people  were  now  constructing.  The 
most  important  proposition  was  that  people  exist 
before  government  and  are  possessed  of  natural 
rights  which  are  inalienable,  and  which  govern- 
ments, the  work  of  their  hands,  catmot  right- 
fiUly  take  away. 
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The  second  period  of  the  Revolution,  begin- 
ning with  the  Declaration,  ends  with  the  en- 
trance of  France  into  the  war.  During  this 
period  it  was  the  endeavoT  of  the  British  to 
separate  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  by  gaining 
control  of  the  Cham  plain -Hudson  Valley.  The 
battle  of  Long  Island,  August  1776,  left  New 
York  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  a  year 
later  Washington,  defeated  at  Brandywine,  was 
forced  to  vield  Philadelphia  to  Howe.  But  in 
the  meantime,  Bui^yne,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Canada  to  eitect  the  main  object  of  the 
British  capipaign,  had  been  getting  into  difK- 
cuUy,  and  on  17  Oct.  1777,  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Gates  at  Saratoga.  This  victory 
probably  determined  the  result  of.  the  war. 
France,  who  had  hitherto  contented  herself  with 
secretly  aiding  the  Americans,  in  February 
1778  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  them, 
hoping  to  secure  thereby  the  enfeeblement  of 
her  ancient  enemy,  England. 

The  United  States  could  hardly  have  achieved 
their  independence  without  the  French  alUance. 
France  was  able  to  furnish  the  sea  power,  wilh- 
out-which  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Yorktown 
could  have  been  won.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  evidence  that  England  entered  into  the  contest 
with  new  zeal,  now  that  she  was  confronted  by 
her  old  enemy,  France ;  and  after  the  French 
alliance  the  Americans  were  more  than  once 
grievously  near  defeat 

The  third  period  of  the  war  ends  with  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  3  Sept. 
1783,  Aside  from  AmolcTs  Ueason,  interest  in 
this  period  is  confined  to  the  South.  Here  the 
Loyalists  were  strong,  and  the  British  hoped  to 
save  at  least  Georgia  and  the  Caralinas.  In 
1778  Savannah  was  captnred  and  Georgia  was 
overrun  by  the  British.  In  1780  Charleston  fell 
and  Gates  was  utterly  defeated  at  Camden  by 
Comwallis.  The  tide  began  to  turn  with  the 
opening  oi  1781,  when  Greene  took  command  in 
the  South.  Winning  no  victories,  he  neverther 
less  sold  victory  so  dearly  that  by  September 
ComWallis  was  retiring  northward,  leaving  the 
entire  South,  except  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  Comwallis  entered 
Yorktown,  Va.,  and  was  there  besieged  ty  the 
French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  and  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  armies  under  Washington  and 
Rochambeau.     He  surrendered  19  Oct.  1781. 

In  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris,  which 
filled  the  year  1782.  the  United  States  w?s 
representee  by  Franklin,  who  had  been  in 
France  nnce  1777,  Jay  and  John  Adams.  They 
succeeded  in  making  a  favontble  treaty.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  States  was  set  at  the 
Mississippi,  and  their  southern  at  the  31st  paral- 
el  as  far- as  the  Appalachicola  River,  from  which 

C'  It  it  proceeded  a  king  the  present  north 
ndary  of  Florida  to  the  Atlantic.  The  area 
of  the  territory  lying  within  these  boundaries 
was  827,844  square  mites.     Before  the  ' 


These  articles  apparently  purported  to  have 
sovereignty  in  the  individual  States ;  and  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  Stales  showed  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  continental  obligations  and  privi- 
l^s.  The  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in 
which  body  all  (he  power  granted  by  the  Articles 
was  centred,  proved  ineffective,  for  in  cases  of 
crucial  need  it  could  do  little  more  than  implore 
the  States  for  funds  or  solicit  <Ae<lience  to  the 


orders  which  it  had  issued  There  was  no  power 
in  the  central  authority  to  collect  taxes  or  regu- 
lar commerce.  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse 
—  the  States  eyeing  each  other  in  jealous 
scrutiny;  the  debt  of  the  Confederation  growing 
larger,  while  the  States,  themselves  distressed, 
refused  to  furnish  the  needed  money;  En^nd 
refusing  with  some  cause  to  surrender  the  west- 
ern ports  within  our  territory ;  Spain  refusing 
to  acknowle(^e  our  right  to  navigate  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Washington  wrote,  "Something 
must  be  done  or  the  fabric  will  fall,  for  it 
certainly  is  tottering,'  One  great  bond  of 
union,  one  fact  of  national  significance  nee^ 
however,  to  be  mentioned.  By  1786  the  States 
that  claimed  land  cast  of  the  Mississii^ii,  nor^ 
of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsj'lvania  had  sur- 
rendered their  claims,  Connecticut  still  retain- 
ing a  small  portion  which  was  long  known  as 
the  Western  Reserve.  For  the  organiiation  of 
this  domain,  Congress  oassed  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  one  of  the  great  State  papers  of  American 
history ;  it  provided  for  temporary  govern- 
ments, for  the  final  admission  of  the  Territories 
as  States,  and  for  the  permanent  e:Kclusion  of 

In  May  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  met 
at  Philadelphia,  diarged  with  the  duty  of  ren- 
dering "the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union.*  The  work  lasted  four 
months.  Its  product  was  the  Constitution  of. 
the  United  States.  As  to  whether  the  conven- 
tion should  disregard  instructions  and  proceed 
to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  instead  of  alter- 
ing the  Confederation,  there  was  much  discus- 
sion, tinged  frequently  with  acrimony.  The 
■large-State  part)?*  insisted  on  a  govemnient 
with  authority  and  on  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  "small-State  party,*  some  of  whom 
were  not  advene  to  a  national  government,  yet 
feared  for  their  States,  and.  in  jealtiusy  of  thdr 
stronger  neighbors,  advocated  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  States.  The  outcome  was  com- 
promise :  the  legislature  of  each  State  was  to 
have  the  right  to  elect  two  members  of  one 
branch  of  Uie  national  legislature,  while  the 
principal  of  proportional  representation  was  to 
obtain  as  a  basis  for  the  other  house.  The  Con- 
stitution, abandoning  the  old  principle  of  the 
Confederation,  provided  for  a  government  im- 
mediately over  individuals;  it  provided  for  a 
system  wherrfiy  every  ciliien  would  be  subject 
to  two  governments.  The  powers  delegated  to 
the  new  government  were  enumerated  powers, 
and  the  held  of  political  activity  was  uius  di- 
vided between  the  central  government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other.  The 
Constitution  provided  for  executive,  judicial  and 
legislative  departments  and  ^pliefl  the  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  the  powers.  The  instru- 
ment thus  prepared  was  passed  on  by  conven- 
tions in  the  States.  The  struggle  over  the  adop- 
tion was  very  sharp;  but  by  the  end  of  1788  the 
Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  all  die  Stales 
save  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina.  The 
government  called  for  by  the  new  Constitubon 
was  put  into  operation  before  these  two  States 
ratified.  To  reassure  those  who  were  fearful 
that  the  national  authority  would  tie  destructive 
of  individual  liberty,  the  first  12  amendments  lo 
(he  Constitution  were  drawn  up  by  the  first 
Congress,  and  10  of  them  were  ratified  by  the 
States. 

Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  the  fint 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  on  30  April  1789.  Congress  had 
already  assembled  and  begun  imporiant  tasks  of 
legislation.  There  was  a  crying  need  for  reve- 
nue, and  a  tarifi  bill  was  soon  passed.  The 
government  was  quickljf  put  into  working  or- 
der; necessary  executive  departments  were 
estabUshed ;  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  tri- 
bunals were  founded.  Washington  made  Thomas 
Jefferson  Secretaiy  of  State,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  and  Henry 
Knox  Secretary  of  War.  TTie  first  two  repre- 
sented different  tendencies  Id  American  life, 
and  about  them  are  crystallized  the  two  lead- 
ing parties  of  the  countryj  about  Hamilton  the 
Federalists,  who  were  strong  supporters  of  his 
policy,  and  about  Jefferson  the  Repuhlicaais, 
who  believed  that  Hamilton  was  intent  upon 
establishing  monarchical  institutions.  Not  for 
some  time,  however,  were  these  paities  realty 
organized,  and  the  word  organization  seems 
hardly  applicable  to  the  political  parties  of 
120  years  ago  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
present  time.  Jefferson  had  faith  in  the  peo- 
ple and  was  responsive  to  the  impulse  of  deioo- 
cratic  America;  Hamilton  had  rare  talent  for 
organization  and  administration,  and  repre- 
sented the  conservative  forces  of  the  time.  The 
Federalists  advocated  a  broad  and  liberal  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution ;  the  Republi- 
cans favored  a  strict  interpretation,  fearing  that 
the  Federalists  wouid  make  use  of  their  power 
to  injure  State  rights  or  individual  liberty.  In 
the  determination  of  the  political  affiliations, 
Hamilton's  financial  pohcy  had  much  lo  do.  He 
advocated  the  funding  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  the  creditors  should  be  paid  in 
full.  He  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  and  the  levying  of  an  excise  tax, 
and  raising  adequate  revenue  ty  a  tariff  so 
arranged  as  to  offer  aJso  support  to  American 
manufactures.  All  of  these  measures  were 
adopted,  and  he  thus  brought  to  his  support  the 
holders  of  the  public  debt  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
commercial  and  more  substantial  classes  in  the 
community. 

The  difficulties  of  Washington's  first  admin- 
istiatioo  centred  chiefly  in  domestic  affairs. 
Just  before  the  beginning  of  his  second  admin- 
istration war  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  and  for  the  next  20  years  American 
politics  and  interests  were  much  affected  by 
European  conditions.  The  FederaUstS,  on  the 
whole,  sympathized  with  England,  whereas  the 
Republicans,  having  different  inaustrial  inter- 
ests.  were  more  inclined  to  sympathize  with 
France.  Difficulties  of  various  kmds  reached 
their  climax  in  1794,  when  the  stability  of  the 
government  was  in  danger.  An  insurrection 
against  the  whisky  tax  had  broken  out  in 
western  Pennsylvania ;  the  Indians  had  for 
some  years  been  waging  war  in  the  Northwest, 
and  two  armies  sent  to  suppress  them  had  been 
defeated;  the  English,  indignant  at  the  way  in 
which  Genet,  the  French  Minister  to  America, 
had  been  allowed  to  use  our  ports,  were  giving 
evidences  of  hoslihty  and  there  was  imminent 
danger  of  war.  American  commerce  was  ill- 
used  by  the  British,  who  were  not  willing  to 
see  the  Americans  profiting  by  the  contest  be- 
tween England  and  France.  These  serious 
difficulties  were  finally  disposed  of  by  prompt 
«nd  discreet  action  on  the  part  of  Wa^ington's 


of  Fallen  Timbers;  and  John  ja^,  despatched 
as  a  special  envoy  to  Great  Bntain,  succeeded 
in  making  a  treaty  which,  for  a  lime,  recon- 
ciled the  two  countries  and  did  something  to 


)n  ended  the  government  was  well 
founded;  there  were  strong  evidences  of  im- 
tional  patriotism  and,  despite  the  high  degree 
of  partisan  bitterness,  there  was  no  reasonable 
ground  for  fear  that  the  country  would  relapse 
into  the  state  of  confusion  snch  as  existed 
eight  years  before. 

John  Adams  was  the  second  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  inherited,  as  his  chief 
trouble,  the  French  dissatis  faction  with  the  ^ay 
treaty  and  with  the  way  in  which  the  Umted 
States  had  received  France's  claims  to  Special 
consideration.  The  French,  too,  were  not  con- 
siderate in  their  treatment  of  American  com- 
merce. Adams,  hoping  to  arrange  affairs  ami- 
cably, sent  a  commission  to  Paris  with  au^ori^ 
to  treat.  This  commission  was  treated  with 
contumely  by  the  Frenchmen  and  was  given  to 
understand  fiy  messengers  sent  from  Talle;^ 
rand  that  America  must  furnish  money  and 
offer  bribes  if  she  would  have  her  interests 
considered.  When  this  story  was  told  in  the 
United  States,  the  people  were  righteously  in- 
dignant ;  an  army  was  organized,  Washington 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  hostile  en- 
gagements acltially  occurred  between  ships  of 
the  two  countries  at  sea  and  it  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  war  would  ensue.  Adams,  however, 
listening  to  intiniations  that  came  in  a  round- 
about way  from  Talleyrand,  appointed  a  new 
commission  and  succeeded  in  coming  to  terms 
with  France.  Iti  the  meantime  the  Federalists, 
influenced  by  the  prevailing  excitement,  had 
passed  two  measures  of  dangerous  tendency  — 
the  Sedition  Act  and  the  Alien  Act,  against 
which  the  Republicans,  imder  the  lead  of  Madi- 
son and  Jefferson,  strongly  protested.  Vir- 
ginia drew  up  the  famous  Virginia  resolutions 
of  1798  and  1800,  which  were  the  handiwork  of 
Uadison,  while  Kentucky  presented  similar  res- 
olutions, portions  of  which  were  prepared  by 
Jefferson.  These  documents  declared  againtt 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws;  the  Virginia  resolution  declared  ^at  in 
case  of  a  plain  violation  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  central  government,  the  State  was  ^ 
duty  bound  to  interpose* ;  in  the  Kentucky  re*- 
olutious  of  1799  it  was  announced  that  'nulli- 
fication" fq.v.)  was  the  ri^tful  remedy.  To 
explain  what  was  meant  tv  these  resolutions 
would  require  much  more  space  than  the  pres- 
ent article  allows,  and  we  must  content  otir- 
selves  with  saying  that  there  was  evident  peril 
in  resolutions  which  purported  to  put  forth  the 
opinion  of  a  Slate  as  over  against  that  of  ibe 
national  government,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  were 
tued  in  later  years  to  support  a  more  ex 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  nullificalio 
secession. 

By  the  original  plan  for  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent the  electors  did  not  indicate  by  their  votes 
whether  they  were  voting  for  President  or  Vice- 
President  ;  they  simply  voted  for  two  penons. 
Ja  1800  Jefferson  and  Burr,  both  candidates  of 
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the  same  party,  received  an  equal  number  of 
votej,  and  it  was  for  some  time  uncertain  which 
would  be  chosen  President,  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Federal- 
ists, who  voted  tor  Burr,  finally  elected  Jeffer- 
son, who  became  President  on  4  March  1801. 
The  passage  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment  pre- 
vented the  recurrence  of  this  emharrassment. 
Jefferson's  two  administrations  were  replete 
with  important  events,  full  of  perplexity  and  of 
difficulties.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased 
from  Prance  for  $15,000,000,  and  thus  Amer- 
ica became  possessed  of  the  great  region  stretch- 
ing from  the  Mississippi  westward  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  Jefferson, 
the  leader  of  the  party  which  had  objected  to 
the  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
■titution,  did  more  hy  the  acquisition  of  this 
territoiy  to  assure  nationality  and  the  continu- 
ance of  broad  authority  in  the  United  States, 
than  did  any  other  President  between  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  government  and  the  election  of 
Lincoln.  The  war,  which  was  still  wagin^r  in 
Europe  and  in  which  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world  were  engaged,  presented  many 
perplexing  problems  to  the  American  nation. 
Our  merchantmen  were  seized  on  the  ocean; 
our  sailors  were  intpresBcd:  our  cargoes  were 
confiscated,  and  in  seneral  America  was  treated 
as  seemed  to  suit  uie  needs  and  the  whims  of 
E&^and  and  Prance.  The  New  Englanders,  on 
die  whole,  tided  with  England,  or  believed,  if 


for  AoDerican  protection.  The  Southern  and 
Western  partisans  of  Jefferson  were  more  in- 
clined to  t^rmpathize  with  France,  while  the 
President  himself,  averse  to  war,  hoped  that  the 
European  combatants  could  be  brought  to  their 


i  the  effect,  however,  of  injuring  American 
ctmimerce  and  threatening  American  merchants 
with  ruin,  but  not  of  bnnging  either  England 
or  France  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  neu- 
tral rights  of  America. 

When  Jefferson  retired  from  the  Presidency 
in  1809,  to  be  succeeded  by  Ma^son,  our  forei^ 
relations  were  in  a  serious  condition;  and,  m 
spite  of  efforts  to  avoid  warby  the  enforcement 
of  non-intercourse  measures  and  similar  ex- 
pedients, hostilities  finally  broke  out,  war  being 
declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  1812. 
The  causes  of  this  war  need  not  be  discussed 
here  at  length.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  both  England  and 
France  had  been  ruthlessly  disregarding  the 
most  palpable  rights  of-the  United  States,  and 
that  uie  time  seemed  to  have  come  when  the 
new  republic,  though  seeking  peace  and  unpre- 
pared for  war,  needed  to  fight  at  least  one  of 
the  Euro^n  nations  that  had  been  doing  us 
so  much  injury.  The  War  of  1812  is  not  one 
which  appeals  to  the  enthusiasm,  or  unduly 
arouses  die  patriotism,  of  the  American  reader. 
The  forces  of  the  United  States  were  not  well 
bandied,  nor  was  there  evidence  of  noteworthy 
generalship.  The  most  famous  battle  was  the 
victory  of  Jackson  over  the  British  at  New 
Orleans,  which  in  fact  was  fought  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  although  of 
course  the  fact  was  not  known  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  On  the  seas  the  American  men-of- 
war  brou^t  credit  and  recognition  to  the  nation 
and  doubtless  the  prowess  diowm  by  American 


captains  and  seamen  did  much  to  establish  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  European 
world  as  a  nation  to  be  respected  and  to  be 
treated  with  common  courtesy.  In  fact  one  of 
our  best-known  historians  declares  that  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Conitilvlion  and  the  Guerriire, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destmction  of  the 
British  frigate,  in  the  course  of  a  short  half- 
hour  raised  the  American  nation  into  the  por- 
tion of  a  first-class  power.  And  thus,  thou^ 
the  war  was  not  crowded  with  honors  for 
American  arms,  and  though  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
did  not  include  a  settlement  of  any  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  had  brought  the  war  about,  the 
United  States  had  done  something  to  establish 
itself;  there  was  no  longer  danger  that  Ameri- 
can seamen  would  be  impressed  or  that  Ameri- 
can commerce  would  be  treated  with  ruthless 
disrespect  After  the  war  was  over  America 
entered  on  a  long  period  of  internal  develop- 
ment, for  the  most  part  altogether  un fret- 
ted by  foreign  comotications.  In  1817  James 
Monroe  succeeded  Madison  in  die  Presidency, 

Monroe's  administration  (1817-^)  was  in 
some  ways  uneventful,  but  it  was  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  important  in  American  history. 
These  years  are  called  the  "era  of  good  feeling.* 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  much  bitter  feel- 
ing, for  there  was  intense  rivalry  and  personal 
antagonism  in  State  and  national  parties.  But 
by  1820  there  was  practically  only  one  narty  in 
existence,  for  the  opposition  of  tne  Federalists 
to  the  war  and  the  gradual  broadening  of  the 
old  Jeffersonian  party,  had  bad  the  effect  of 
attracting  all  but  a  few  irrecond tables  into  the 
old  Jeftersoniao  party,  which  was,  indeeiin 
most  respects,  Jeffersonian  no  longer.  The 
young  and  vigorous  West,  naturally  opposed  to 
the  narrow  old-time  Federalism,  had  strength- 
ened the  Republican  parly  and  helped  to  give  it 
broader  and  saner  views  of  national  power  and 
duty.  In  1816,  forgetting  their  animosity  to 
Hamilton's  measures,  the  Republicans  enacted 
a  protective  tariff  law  and  granted  a  charter  to 
the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  There 
the  country  at  large,  n 


effect  of  the  war,  which  for  a  time  smothered 
sectional  jealousy  and  helped  to  awaken  patriot- 
ism. The  period  is  also  of  interest  to  iawjrers 
as  well  as  to  students  of  ^litics,  as  a  time 
when  a  number  of  great  decisions  were  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  giving,  as  it  were,  judi- 
cial confirmation  to  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
that  was  otherwise  manifest.  John  Marshall, 
the  chief  justice,  with  an  able  bench  of  asso- 
ciates, in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
decided  that  a  Stale  could  not  tax  a  Federal 
agency,  and  that  the  Federal  Koyernmcnt  could 
establish  a  corporation;  and  tne  court  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers 
which  Hamilton  had  enunciated  27  years  before. 
Near  the  same  time  decisions  were  rendered  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  Cohens  v,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  —  all 
of  great  significance  in  constitudonai  history 
and  law. 

Of  most  importance  in  later  days  was  Mon- 
roe's stand  on  the  difficult  diplomatic  problem 
of  his  dme,  arising  out  of  the  independence  of 
the  South  American  states,  and  of  tne  effort  of 
European  rulers,  combined  in  the  Holy  Alliance, 
to  repress  popular  uprisings.    We  aduiowledged 
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the  independence  of  the  South  American  states; 
and  as  Ion);  as  the  Eutopean  powers  confined 
their  policy  to  the  easlem  hemisphere,  thnr 
principles  were  none  of  our  affair.  There  came, 
however,  evidences  of  an  intention  to  overcome 
the  new  states  on  this  tide  of  the  ocean,  and 
Monroe  issued  his  famous  message  of  1623,  an- 
noundnR  that  we  had  no  purpose  to  interfere 
with  EJiropean  affairs,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere  would  be  considered  "as  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.* 

In  this  *era  of  good  feelinK,*  characterized 
by  nationalism  as  it  was  in  the  main,  aroi«  a 
great  coDtToversy  between  the  free  and  slave 
States,  a  controversy  which,  as  JefiEersan  said, 
'rang  .out  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night* ;  it  fore- 
told sectional  animosity  and  Strife.  When  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  slavery  existed  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  but  was  graionally  dis^- 
p«aring  in  the  North,  and  even  in  such  a  State 
as  Virginia  there  was  strong  opposition  on  prin- 
ciple to  the  whole  system.  By  1820  slavery  was 
practically  extinct  north  of  Maryland;  but  in 
the  meantime,  because  of  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin  and  the  development  of  textile  ma- 
chinery, slave  labor  had  become  profitable  at  the 
South  and  the  black  population  had  much  in- 
creased. Virginia  statesmen  no  longer  cried  out 
against  the  system,  which  was  now  finuJy  fast- 
ened not  only  on  the  Southern  States  of  the  old 
13,  but  also  west  of  the  Appalachians  ia  the 
rich  and  fertile  country  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Gulf.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Southern 
States  were  favorable  to  the  African  and  to  the 
industries  based  on  slave  labor;  and  the  big  cot- 
tan  plantation  became  the  significant  feature  of 
Southern  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment almost  no  cotton  was  grown  in  America  or 
exported  from  its  harbors;  in  IS24  142,400,000 
pounds  were  sent  abroad.  And  thus  the  South- 
ern Stales  were  grounded  on  a  system  of  labor 
at  variance  with  the  labor  system  af  the  free 
North,  which,  in  ils_tum,  had  been  extending 
over  the  mountain  range  and  on  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, filling  the  western  land  with  laborers  who 
worked  with  their  own  hands  for  gain.  Two 
different  industrial  systems  faced  each  other 
across  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Territory  of  Missouri  lay  in  the  path- 
way of  the  expanding  West.  Slavery  already 
existed  there,  but  when  the  people  asked  admis- 
sion to  the  Union,  difficulties  arose.  The  South 
wished  to  have  Missouri  admitted  as  a  slave 
State ;  the  North,  not  averse  to  its  admission, 
desired  to  see  if  a  free  State.  The  South 
needed  to  have  room  for  territorial  expansion, 
since  its  agricultural  system  was  ever  demand- 
ing virgin  soil  and  fresh  acres.  The  North 
was  unwilling  to  see  a  new  slave  State  added  to 
the  Union  and  many  ^  it  is  diffienlt  to  say  how 
large  the  number  — were  opposed,  on  principle. 
to  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  sections  were 
now  equally  represented  in  the  Senate,  though 
the  North  had  outstripped  the  South  in  popula- 
tion. In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  mem- 
bers from  the  free  States  numbered  133,  while 
from  the  Soudi,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  counted  as  a  basis  of 
representation,  there  were  only  90  members.  If 
the  South  was  to  maintain  itself  politically,  it 
needed  to  retain  or  strengthen  its  hold  on  the 
Senate.   The  contest  over  the  admitsion  of  Mis- 


souri was  long  and  bitter.  Before  it  was  con- 
cluded, Maine,  hitherto  a  part  of  Massachu- 
setts, sought  admission,  and  the  application  at 
once  complicated  and  lightened  uie  problem. 
The  effort  to  admit  Missouri  with  a  restriction 
providing  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
slavery  within  its  liimts  was  not  successful ;  and 
finally  it  w^  admitted  as  a  slave  State;  the  act 
providing  for  its  admission  stipulated  that,  ex- 
cepting within  the  limits  of  the  new  State, 
slavery  should  not  exist  north  of  the  parallel  of 
36°  3ff  "in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States  under  uie  name  of  Lotns- 
iana.*  This  was  the  famoos  Missouri  Com- 
promise (q.v.).  Maine  was  admitted,  and  the 
Senate  was  still  evenly  divided  between  die 
sections.  Even  more  plainly  than  before,  the 
Union  was  composed  of  two  series  of  States, 
differing  one  from  the  other  in  industrial  prac- 
tices, in  social  as  well  as  economic  halnts  that 
likely  to  be^  misunderstandings  and  to 


two  systems. 

The  admission  of  Missouri  a>  a  State,  only 
18  i^ears  after  the  vast  region  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  mountains  was  purchased  from 
Napoleon,  is  a  Noof  of  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  only  a  few  thousand  people  had 
found  thdr  way  over  the  Appalachians ;  by  1810 
there  were  dver  1,000,000  inbahitants  in  the 
Mississippi  BasiiL  Kentucky,  Teimessee  and 
Ohio  had  been  admitted  as  States.  At  the  outr 
break  of  the  War  of  1812,  LouisiBDa  came  into 
the  Union,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  in  th« 
period  of  industrial  reorganization  that  ensued, 
thousands  Socked  into  the  Western  region, 
peopling  the  wilderness,  clearing  the  forest  for 
farms  and  plantations,  bulling  villages,  estab- 
lishing civil  government.  In  1816  alone  42,000 
setders  entered  Indiana.  In  six  years  Ken- 
tucky more  than  doubled  her  population  and 
Ohio  was  not  far  behind.  AlmoEt  as  if  by 
magic  prosperous  towns  appeared  where  but  a 
short  time  before  there  had  been  nothing  but 
forest  or  empty  prairie  land.  Before  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  had  joined  the  Union  as 
States.  And  yet  this  rapid  peopling  of  the  new 
country  was  but  an  example,  extreme,  perhaps. 
but  typical  nevertheless,  of  the  movement  that 
was  characteristically  American  and  resulted  in 
the  occujpation  of  the  great  West,  as  far  as  the 
Pacific,  in  less  than  100  years  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  government. 

With  this  Western  movement  came  certain 
political  acts  and  tendencies,  not  all  attributable 
solely  to  Western  influence,  and  yet  intelligible 
only  as  we  see  the  growth  of  the  country  and 
the  development  of  national  sentiment  Already 
steps  had  been  taken  for  the  building  of  a  great 
national  highway  into  the  West.  This  at  first 
the  South  had  not  opposed;  even  in  1816  Cal- 
houn, moved  by  the  national  spirit  of  the  time, 
in  advocating  Uie  expenditure  of  money  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  exclaimed  in  the  House: 
■Let  it  not  ,  ,  .be  forgotten  —  nay,  let  it 
forever  be  kept  in  mind  — that  our  vastness 
exposes  us  at  the  same  time  to  the  worst  of 
calamities,  dissension.  We  are  great  and  rapidly, 
I  was  about  to  say  fearfully,  growing.  .  .  . 
Good  roads  and  canals  will  do  much  to  unite 
us.*    Ere  long  the  South  opposed  the  building 
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of  roads  at  national  expense;  but  tbe  West 
naturally  favored  making  means  of  access  to 
the  East.  Henry  Clay  was  the  strong  advocate 
of  internal  improvements;  and  ftom  Kim,  too,  a 
Western  man  with  Western  interests,  came  the 
demand  for  a  protective  tarifl  and  the  "Ameri- 
can system,"  New  England  at  £rst  objected  to 
the  tariff  as  a  check  to  its  commerce,  while  the 
South  was  not  averse  to  the  practice.  But  in 
1824  tbe  Northeastern  Stales  approved  protec- 
tion and  the  South  opposed.  Each  section, 
North,  South  and  West,  was  coming  to'an  ap- 
preciation of  what  seemed  its  economic  in- 
terest. The  Cotton  Slates,  given  up  to  agricul- 
ture and  to  the  raising  of  a  great  staple,  much 
of  which  was  exported,  naturally  objected  to  a 
tariff  which  seemed  to  be  a  burden  on  their  in- 
dustry for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  North.  In  1828  the  so-called  'tariff 
of  abominations"  was  passed,  a  measure  which 
in  many  ways  merited  its  name.  This  aroused 
strong  Southern  opposition  and  ushered  in  a 
course  of  argument  and  protest  against  the 
action  and  assumption  of,  the  national  govern- 
ment, wMch,  with  some  variation,  continued  as 
occasion  demanded  till  the  otitbreak  of  the 
Gvil  War. 

Soudi  Carolina,  as  early  as  1328,  began  to 
issue  argument  and  objection  to  the  exercise  ot 
what  it  deemed  unwarranted  anthority  by  the 
central  government,  and  by  1832  the  theories 
were  formulated  on  which  were'to  rest  nulhfi- 
cation  and  the  attempted  secession  of  later 
years.  The  principles  set  forth  by  South  Caro- 
lina were  brilliantly  announced  by  Hayne  in 
the  'great  debate"  with  Webster  in  tbe  Senate 
in  1830.  Webster's  eloquent  sentences  defend- 
ing the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  made  deep  impression  on  the  [>eoi>le  of  the 
North ;  the  inspiring  oration,  read  in  many 
households,  put  into  words  for  those  unleai^ied 
in  the  law  fundamental  notions  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Union  and  the  government. 
Hayne's  able  speech  made  no  small  impression 
at  the  South;  and  yet,  when  South  Carolina, 
two  jjears  later,  sought  to  put  into  practice  the 
principle  of  State  sovereignty,  many  of  the 
Southern  States  declared  her  theories  unsound 
and  revolutionary.  The  full  theory  of  State 
sovereignly  and  the  doctrine  of  nullificatian 
was  put  forward  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  State  papers  of  South  Carolina 
in  declaring  null  and  void  within  its  limits  the 
new  tariff  of  1832,  which  had  been  passed  in 
place  of  the  "abominable"  act  of  four  years  be- 
fore. Reduced  to  their  lowest  terms,  Calhoun's 
theories,  which  were  not  improved  in  the  30 
years  that  elapsed  before  they  were  tested  on 
the  battle-field,  amount  to  this :  The  Union  was 
a  union  of  States,  the.  Constitution  not  a  law 
but  an  agreement  between  States;  each  State, 
being  possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  must 
have  the  ultimate  right  to  judge  as  to  the 
validity  of  laws  passed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment; an  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  declared 
null  by  a  sovereign  State  would  justify  the 
State's  retiring  from  the  Union.  "These  prin- 
ciples Calhoun  declared  constitutional  and  pre- 
servative, not  destructive.  The  attempt  of 
Soudi  Carolina  to  nullify  the  law  of  IS^  and 
prevent  its  enforcement  was  in  part  successful. 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  President,  a  Western  man 
without  sectionalism,  anuounced  that  the  Union 


must  be  preserved  and  was  ready  to  subdue 
rebellion  by  force.  But  after  delay  and  much 
discussion,  Congress  passed  two  bills,  one  a 
force  bill,  the  other  providing  for  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  tariff  rales  in  the  cotirse  of 
the  succeeding  10  years.  South  Carolina  virith- 
drew  her  nulh&cation  ordinance ;  if  she  had  not 
won  all,  she  had  given  an  example  of  what  bold 
assertion  might  accomplish. 

Before  speaking  further  of  the  events  of 
Jackson's  administration  (182>-37)  into  vbith 
the  discussion  of  the  tariff  and  of  Southern  ob- 
jection have  led  us,  we  should  return  to  the 
movement  which  caused  the  election  of  Jadison 
and  accounts  for  some  of  the  problems  of  his 
time.  In  1824  there  were  tour  Presidential  can- 
didates, Crawford  of  Georgia,  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky. Jackson  of  Tennessee,  and  John.Quincy 
Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Crawford  was  the 
"regidar"  candidate,  but  no  one  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote,  thou^  Jackson  had 
more  votes  than  any  other.  Tbe  House,  on  which 
the  choice  devolved,  elected  Adams,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  Clay;  and  there  was  at 
once  an  outcry,  heightened  when  Clay  became 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  corrupt  bargain  had 
been  made  between  Clay  and  Adams.  It  was 
said,  too,  that  the  wilt  of  the  people  had  been 
violated  by  the  failure  to  elect  Jackson.  The 
frontier  general,  therefore,  'Old  Hickory,"  a 
downright  man  of  primitive  instincts  and  native 
keenness,  was  chosen  in  1828  as  a  popular 
representative.  The  National  Republicans,  who 
were  now  led  by  Clay,  in  the  course  af  a  few 
years  were  known  as  Whigs,  a  name  adopted 
as  a  protest  against  the  high-handed  methods  of 
Jackson.  The  Democratic -Republicans,  shouting 
for  Jackson  and  victory,  were  soon  known  as 
Democrats.  The  party  continued  for  years  to 
hold  the  confidence  and  win  the  suffrages  of  the 
people.  Except  at  two  elections,  from  18^  un- 
til I860,  the  Democrats  were  successful  in  elect- 
ing their  Presidential  candidate.  With  Jack- 
son, elected  as  he  was,  and  home  in  with 
acclaim  as  the  man  of  tht* people,  came  a  strong 
Western  aggressive  spirit;  and  with  him,  too, 
the  spoils  systems,  which  was  partly  a  fron- 
tier denial  of  the  need  of  expert  service,  partly 
a  sordid  desire  for  place,  partly  a  protest  against 
an  official  class  which  some  vaguely  thought  un- 
democratic Jackson  was  naturally  opposed  to 
the  national  bank,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  term  of  service  came  (1832)  a  great  con- 
troversy over  the  rechartering  of  that  institu- 
tion, whose  corporate  existence  was  to  end  in 
1836.  A  bill  for  rechartering  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  followers  of  Clay  denounced 
the  veto,  declared  it  usurpation  and  appealed 
to  the  poople  at  the  polls,  only  to  be  once  more 
defeated.  The  next  year  Jackson  decided  that 
the  government  moneys  ^ould  no  longer  be 
deposited  in  the  national  bank,  and  this,  the 
famous  "removal  of  the  deposits,*  was  the  oc- 
casion of  great  excitement  in  Congressional 
circles  and  of  much  recrimination  in  political 
oratory.  But  Jackson's  cause,  wise  or  unwise, 
was  successful;  the  bank  was  not  rechartered, 
and  the  State  banks  continued  for  some  ^eau 
to  hold  — when  they  did  not  lose — the  national 
funds,  which  were,  at  a  later  time,  transferred 
to  the  independent  treasury.  The  State  banks 
meanwhile,  stimulated  by  a  lust  for  Federal  de- 
posits,   grew    surprisingly   in    nnrober,   tfiough 
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their  available  capital  and  special  holdings  did 
not  correspondingly  increase.  The  crude  treat- 
ment of  the  delicate  matter  of  finance,  a  treat- 
ment  not  unnatural  for  a  frontiersman,  may 
have  had  seme  influence  in  brining  on  the 
panic  of  1S37,  which  ensued  as  Van  Buren, 
jacksott's  successor,  took  the  Presidential  chair. 
Van  Buren,  as  Jackson's  heir,  had  lo  bear  the 
odium  of  the  hard  times  that  followed;  but  in 
fact  the  financial  disasters  were  deep-rooted  and 
were  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  wild 
speculation  that  had  been  in  vogue  for  ^ears, 
miring  which  men,  otherwise  not  devoid  of 
sense,  bought  wild  land  with  reckless  con- 
fidence in  immediate  rise  in  value,  and  pk>ited 
towns  on  paper  as  if  intention  would  by  force 
of  sheer  desire  transmute  wishes  into  wealth. 
For  three  years  and  more  the  country  suffered 
the  pangs  of  commercial  depression  and,  of 
course,  in  1340  elected  a  Whig  as  President — 
William  Henry  Harrison,  like  Jackson  a  fron- 
tiersman, whose  humble  log-cabm  was  set  up  as 
a  s^bol  of  true,  simple  Americanism,  as  over 
against  the  luxury  of  Van  Buren,  who  was 
charged  with  habits  of  obnoxioua  aristocracy. 
The  Whi^  had  indeed  taken  a  shaft  from  the 
Democratic  quiver,  and  the  thousands  that 
gathered  at  the  mass-meetings  to  shout  for 
'Old  Tip,*  as  Harrison  was  called,  were  living 
proof  that  the  day  had  gone  by  when  the  Whigs, 
even  in  conservalive  New  England,  could  look 
askance  at  the  Democrats  as  just  a  Utile  below 
the  pcoper  social  standard-  For  this  the  elec- 
tion of  1S40,  a  time  of  shout  and  doggerel 
verse,  of  assertive  and  empty  oratory,  deserves 
notice  in  our  poHtical  annals.  It  marks  the  final 
disappearance  of  any  pretense  on  the  part  of 
either  political  party  to  stand  above  and  aloof ; 
it  marks  assuredly  the  time  when  the  spirit  of 
confident  Jacksonian  democracy  was,  in  politics 
at  least,  the  settled  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
frontier,  *the  most  American  part  of  America,* 
had  completed  its  conquest  of  the  whole. 

The  Jackaonian  period  deserves  a  word  dis- 
sociate from  political  mancenvre.  It  was  a 
time  of  physical  and  economic  growth.  New  in- 
vcntions  found  application  in  industry  and  mul-* 
tiplied  the  products  of  labor.  New  channels 
and  new  methods  of  transportation  were  put 
into  use.  When  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened  in 
1S25,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo  was  greatly  reduced.  The  steamboat, 
first  used  just  before  the  War  of  1812,  had  been 
of  inunense  importance  in  building  up  the  West, 
where  the  river  system  was  especially  adapted 
to  the  flat-bottomed  steamers;  but  before  1S40 
steamships  were  crossing  the  ocean,  offering 
facilities  for  the  great  tide  of  European  im- 
migration. The  first  steam  locofnotlve  built  in 
the  United  States  was  built  in  1825;  in  I84Q 
there  were  nearly  3,000  miles  of  railnoad  it^ 
operation.  The  emigration  to  the  West  went 
on  at  a  rate  more  marvelous  than  before; 
population  pushed  on  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
while  such  States  as  Illinois  doubled  and  re- 
doubled their  population,  and  the  tittle  cluster 
of  botises  near  the  head  of  Lake  Michij^n 
be^n  its  rapid  growth  into  the  big,  teemiiig 
city  of  Chicago.  In  intellectual  and  moral  lines 
the  American  people  were  awake.  New  works 
of  literature  were  written ;  new  movements 
for  public  improvement  and  reform  were 
undertaken;  and  with  these  manifestations  lOf 


the  humanitarian  sentiment  was  a  tendency, 
too,  toward  ideals,  toward  'soaring  away,*  as 
Carlyle  wrote  Emerson,  "after  ideas,  beliefs, 
revelations  and  such  like,  into  perilous  alti- 
tudes.* 

When  such  a  spirit  was  abroad,  when  men 
were  planning  reforms  and  taking  a  new  out- 
look on  Ufe,  it  was  natural  that  some  one 
should  protest  against  slavery.  Garrison 
founded  the  Libtrotor  at  Boston,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
American  Emancipation  Society  was  soon 
formed.  The  extreme  abolitionist,  denounc- 
ing slave-holding  as  a  crime;  would  consider 
no  means  to  the  end  he  desired,  but  insisted 
on  the  freedom  of  the  blacks.  Soon  he  was 
proclaiming  the  Constitution  as  *a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,*  and 
announcing  that  he  would  have  no  dealings  or 
political  communion  with  slave-cwners.  The 
South  wrought  up  to  a  strange  pilch  of  ex- 
dtement  acted  with  indiscretion;  at  least  its 
voluble  representatives  were  indiscreet  enough: 
for  the  abolitionists  were  but  a  handful,  and 
nothing  served  so  well  to  bring  them  into 
notice  and  ultimately  to  Kive  the  anti-slavery 
cause  standing  as  the  v^ement  denunciation 
by  the  Southern  men  in  Congress.  Worst  of 
all  for  the  South,  as  it  soon  proved,  effort  was 
made  to  strangle  free  speech  in  Congress  and 
to  check  the  right  of  petition,  an  effort  which 
resulted  naturally  in  a  heated  discussion  when- 
ever die  forbidden  subject  was  mentioned,  and 
increased  by  many  thousands  the  numlier  of 
anti-slavery  petitions  demanding  abolition  in 
the   District  of    Columbia,    or    like   measures. 


that  intended.  By  1840  an  anti-slavery  party, 
the  Liberty  party,  was  in  the  field,  and  the 
political  movement  which  ended  with  the  clec- 
tinon  of  1860  was  begun. 

Soon  after  1840  arose  interestiRg  questions 
from  which  trouble  ultimately  came.  Some- 
times tariff  and  financial  problems  were  under 
discussion,  sometimes  internal  improvements 
and  the  dredging  of  rivers  and  harbors,  some- 
times matters  of  diplomatic  concern;  but  under- 
neath everything,  though  it  did  not  always  come 
to  the  surface,  was  slavery  and  the  divergence 
of  North  and  South.  In  1836  Texas  became  in- 
dependent of  MexioD  and  asked  for  admission 
into  the  Union.  Her  separate  existence  was 
recognized  by  sending  a  minister  from  Wash- 
ington ;  but  there  was  for  a  time  no  serious 
movonent  for  annexation.  In  1840  Harrison 
and  Tyler  were  chosen  as  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Harrison  died  soon  after  the  in- 
atjguration  (1841).  Tyler,  though  elected  on  a 
Whift  ticket,  was  by  training  and  predilection 
really  more  in  sympathy  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  Democratic  party  than  with  those  of  the 
Whigs.  He  did  not  participate  with  the  Whig 
leaders  in  their  movement  to  carty  out  their 
plans  in  regard  to  a  new  tariff  and  a  new  bank; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  term  he  had  in- 
stalled Calhoun  as  his  Secretary  of  Stale.  An 
effort  to  brinR  Texas  into  the  Union  had  now 
begun,  but  a  treaty  prepared  to  attain  that  end 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  1844  the  WhiRS 
nominated  Clay;  ihe  Democrats.  Polk  of 
Tennessee,  Polk's  adherents  shouted  for  the 
tariff  of   1842  and  demanded  the  •■ 
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Uon  of  Texas,"  referring  by  these  well-chosen 
words  lo  ihe  fact  ihat  by  the  treaty  of  Spain 
in  1819  we  had  surrendered  our  claim  to  the 
land  beyond  the  Sabine.  The  Liberty  parly, 
taking  a  strong  statid  against  slavery,  cast  i 
much  larger  vote  than  four  years  before,  Polk 
was  elected;  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
election,  the  elDom  of  the  Whigs  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  successful  opponents,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  consummated  (1845). 
The  new  State  was  brought  in,  not  by  a 
treaty  as  in  the  case  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  but  by  virtue  of  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  ihe  President  to  invite 
Texas  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  Stata 
Texas  was  a  slave  State ;  her  admission  into 
the  Union  had  been  vehemently  opposed  by 
many  Northern  people  because  it  mcreased 
slave  territory  and  strength esed  the  hold  of 
slavery  on  the  land._  Difficulties  soon  ensued, 
for  Mexico  was  quite  unwilling  to  surrender 
all  the  territory  Texas  claimed  as  hers  and 
which  we  purported  to  have  made-  our  own. 
The  new  State  claimed  all  the  land  from  the 
old  southwest  boundary  of  the  Union  to  the 
Rio  Grande  River.  An  effort  to  support  the 
claim  of  Texas  involved  us  in  war  with  Mexico, 
a  war  which  was  not  distasteful  to  Polk,  who 
hoped  it  could  soon  be  ended  and  that  as  a 
result  be  could  obtain  the  Far  West  stretching 
away  to  the  Pacific.  The  war  (May  1846- 
Febraary  1848)  was  a  long  triumph  for  Ameri- 
can arms,  longer  than  Polk  could  have  wished, 
but  triumphant  none  the  less.  In  September 
1847,  General  Scott  entered  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  the  next  February  was  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  by  which  the  United 
States  secured  the  land  westward  to  the  ocean, 
and  prcxnised,  besides  assuming  certain  claims, 
to  pay  Mexico  $15,000,000.  There  were  thus 
added  to  the  expanding  republic,  if  we  include 
Texas  as  the  fruit  of  the  war,  about  875,000 
square  miles.  In  the  meantime  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  had  been  signed.  The  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Oregon  country  south  of 
the  49th  parallel  was  thus  made  secure.  In 
1853,  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  somethinff  like 
45,000  square  miles — the  southern  portion  of 
what  became  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona — were  added  to  the  national 
domain. 

But  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  new 
West  immediately  ushered  in  new  difficulties. 
Even  before  the  war  was  over  there  had  come 
up  in  Congress  the  90-called  Wilmot  Proviso, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  exclude  slavery 
from  any  land  acquired  from  Mexico.  In  the 
election  of  1848  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan, 
the  Democratic  candidate,  was  opposed  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  war.  The  Free-soil  party  (q.v.),  the 
successors  of  the  Liberty  party,  presented  Van 
Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  their  can- 
didates. They  believed  ihat  Congress  was 
legally  bound  to  forbid  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, having,  as  they  said,  'no  more  right  to 
make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king."  Of  these 
parties,  the  first  two  did  not  proclaim  definite 
(n>inions  as  to  slavery.  Cass  had,  however, 
already  announced  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
people  of  the  Territories  should  settle  their 
domestic  affairs  for  themselves,  a  doctrine 
which  was  later  formulated  as  the  doctrine  of 


•popular  sovereignty.'  The  Whigs  as  a  party 
were  not  opposed  to  slavery;  they  counted  on 
Southern  support  and  sympathy;  but  many  of 
their  Northern  adherents,  *the  conscience 
Whigs,"  were  strongly  opposed  to  extension  of 
the  system.  The  extreme  proslavery  element  in 
the  country  4)elieved  that  Congress  could  not 
rightfully  prohibit  the  Southern  slave-owner 
from  moving  Into  the  national  domain  with  his 
human  chattels  and  holding  them  there  as  his 
own.  Taylor  was  elected;  the  Free-soiiers,  no 
longer  an  insigfnihcant  faction,  polled  over 
290,000  popular  votes  and  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  some  of  the  States,  actually  casting 
more  votes  in  New  York  than  the  Democrats. 

There  were  by  this  time  many  plain  mani- 
festations of  the  growing  estrangement  between 
the  sections.  There  was  indulgence  in  charges 
and  countercharges.  The  South  complained  of 
the  escape  of  slaves,  the  North  of  the  Southern 
effort  to  extend  slavery  and  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Re- 
ligious denominations  began  to  divide  along 
sectional  lines,  and  there  were  still  other  evi- 
dences that  in  many  respects  the  Union  was 
legal,  political  and  formal,  that  harmony  was 
passing  away.  And  ^,  though  perhaps  the 
Southern  people  were  in  large  measure  united 
in  defense  of  slavery,  the  great  bod;^  of  men 
at  the  North  were  not  ready  lo  act  in  unison 
in  ^position  to  slavery  or  its  extension.  Not 
>et  could  the  Free-soil  party  come  near  con- 
trolling either  house  of  Congress.  In  the  South 
the  radical  element  had  begun  to  talk  of  seces- 
sion. Soon  after  Ihe  election  of  1848  several 
matters  demanded  immediate  attention.  Cali- 
fornia, where  gold  had  been  discovered,  was 
being  rapidly  peopled;  the  inhatutants  formed 
a  constitution  excluding  slavery  and  asked 
admission, to  the^Union.  Some  form  of  Ter- 
ritorial government  was  needed  for  portions 
of  the  West,  and  some  answer  must  be  made  to 
the  demand  for  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  EKs- 
trict  and  to  the  complaints  of  the  South.  Henry 
Clay  introduced  into  Congress  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions which  furnished  the  foundation  for  the 
compromise  of  1850.  California  came  in  as  a 
free  State;  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia;  a  rigorous  furitive-slavc 
law  was  passed ;  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were 
organized  as  Territories  without  restriction  as 
to  slavery.  In  this  compromise  many  hoped  to 
see  an  end  to  sectional  bitterness,  but  in  vain. 
Before  the  compromise  was  passed,  Taylor  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fillmore.  For  a  time, 
indeed,  there  seemed  to  come  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
and  men  breathed  more  freely.  Both  of  the 
leading  parties  in  the  election  of  1852  an- 
nounced their  adherence — one  may  say  devo- 
tion—  to  the  compromise  as  a  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question.  The  Free-soilers  did  not  yield 
their  ground,  but  they  cast  fewer  votes  than 
four  years  before.  Franklin  Pierce,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  was  chosen;  Genera]  Scott,  his 
opponent,  received  only  42  electoral  votes  out 
of  the  total  296. 

But  the  cause  of  free  soil  was  nearer  con- 
summation than  ever,  for  the  direful  subject  of 
slavery  could  not  be  conn>romised  away.  Ef- 
forts to  enforce  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  met 
with  resistance  in  some  parts  of  the  North, 
and  the  smn^ling  of  the  hlacks  by  the  Under- 
ground  Railroad   went   on   more   briskly  and 
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cheerily  than  ever.  And  then  came  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  (q.v.)<  introduced  b^  Senator 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  (q.v.)  of  Illinois,  and  de- 
fended  with  all  the  vigor  and  vehemence  of 
which  he  was  master.  It  was  passed  in  1854, 
and  the  notion  that  compromise  nad  cast  a  per- 


tion  of  two  Territories  in  land  covered  oy  the 
provisions  of  the  Missouri  Act  of  a  generation 
tefore,  and  both  of  them  north  of  36°  30'. 
The  Missouri  Ccmipromise  was  repealed  and 
^~  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty  —  slavery  was  to  exist  in  the 
Territories  or  be  excluded  as  the  people  of  the 
Territories  mi^ht  determine.  For  many  North- 
ern people,  willing  to  acauiesce  in  the  com- 
promises, which  they  hoped  had  settled  all  dis- 
pute the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  was  a  rude 
awakening.  The  Republican  parly  was  formed, 
absorbing  the  Free-soilers,  wmning  new  adher- 
ents to  the  and-slaverv  cause  and  protesting 
against  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  Terri- 
tories. In  the  autumn  elections  of  1854  this 
pari^  made  a  showing  of  remarkable  strength, 
but  in  1856  the  Democrats  were  once  more  suc- 
cessful, placing  James  Buchanan  in  the  Pre^- 
dential  chair.  Only  one  national  party  re- 
mained; the  support  of  Fremont,  the  Republi- 
can candidate,  was  practically  altogether  from 
the  Northern  States. 

From  this  time  on  there  was  little  peace. 
In  1857  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Dred 
Scot  V.  Sanford,  declared  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  tne  public 
domain.  In  1858  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  series 
of  debates  with  Douglas,  while  both  were  candi- 
dates for  election  to  the  Senate,  disclosed, 
with  pitiless  logic  and  with  plain,  unembetlished 
phrase,  the  incongruity  between  popular  sov- 
ereignty and  slavery.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
was  right,  the  slavery  issue  could  no  longer  be 
avoided  by  adhering  to  the  notion  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territones  could  exclude  slavery  if 
(hey  chose;  they  could  not  lawfully  exclude  an 
institution  that  had  the  lawful  right  to  exist 
within  their  limits.     Lincoln  thus  inserted  the 


of  doing  service  to  the  slaves,  further  embit- 
tered the  South  by  invading  Virginia.  The 
Southern  people,  inspired  by  fear  of  a  servile 
revolt,  were  aroused  to  great  indignation,  and 
the  Northern  abolitionists,  with  whom  were 
classed  all  Republicans,  were  accused  of  plot- 
ting against  Southern  safety.  The  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  only  blows,  not  words,  could 
settle  the  great  quesuon  at  issue  between  the 
sections,  daily  growing  more  hostile.  In  1860 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  President;  the 
Republicans  were  successful,  and  South  Caro- 
lina began  preparations  for.  setting  herself  up 
as  a  separate  nation.  State  after  State  at  the 
South  adopted  ordinances  of  secession.  Through 
the  winter  of  1860-61  there  was  little  opposition 
to  the  movement.  Even  many  Northern  men, 
strongly  anti-slavery  in  sentiment,  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  "pinning^  one  section  to  the  other 
by  bayonets.  Attempts  at  compromise  —  the 
Peace  Convention,  the  Crittenden  resolutions  — 
were  failures.  Lincoln,  a  man  almost  unknown 
Id  the  great  hody  of  the  nation,  paid  close  at- 
tention to  the  events  of  the  winter,  and  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  ofGcc  in  March  1861,  spoke 


firmly.  He  asserted  the  illegality  of  sccessioiL 
and  declared  that  the  Union  was  unbroken  ana 
the  laws  must  be  executed. 

War  -began  when  the  Confederate  forces 
fired  on  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor. 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  and  there 
was  immediate  response  at  the  North.  Events 
now  moved  rapidly.  Following  the  lead  of 
South  Carolina,  11  Southern  States  formed  the 
Confederacy.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Missouri,  border  States  with  slavery,  did  not 
join  the  Confederacy.  On  19  April  Lincoln 
declared  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  Coast. 
On  13  May  England  proclaimed  her  neutrality. 
Richmond,  Va.,  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  at  the  North  rose  the  cry, 
•On  to  Richmond  I'  The  complete  defeat  of  the 
Union  forces  at  Bull  Run  21  July  1861  re- 
vealed to  the  North  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
undertaken.  The  South  had  in  some  ways  the 
advantage  at  the  outset,  for  the  North  was  th» 
invader,  and  the  South  defending  its  own  soil. 
The  task  of  conquering  a  country  as  large  as 
[he  Confederacy  was  enormous.  Moreover, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  Southern 
armies  were  more  ably  led  and  there  was  less 
confusion  of  counsels.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  generals  of  histon',  and 
not  till  the  war  was  more  than  half  finished 
did  the  North  find  Grant,  Sherman,  McPherson, 
Sheridan  as  the  equals  of  Lee  and  his  efficient 
lieutenants.  But,  in  the  long  nm,  the  North 
was  destined  to  succeed  because  it  was  stronger, 
because  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  between 
free  and  slave  la^or  the  South  had  been  hope- 
lessly beaten;  and  thus  the  contest  on  the  battle- 
field but  made  plain  with  arms  what  the  eco~ 
nomic  forces  had  already  accomiihshed.  The 
North  had  more  men,  more  wealtn,  more  vigor 
to  put  into  the  conflict.  The  South,  raising 
cotton,  which  was  indispensable  to  the  industrial 
interests  of  Europe   hoped  and  expected  Euro- 

Eean  intervention,  but  did  not  secure  it  The 
elligerent  rights  of  the  Confederacy  were 
recognized,  but  its  separate  independent  exist- 
ence was  not.  The  coast  of  the  Southern  States 
was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  the 
Federal  government  began  the  enormous  task 
not  only  of  fighting  on  the  battlefield,  but  of 
surrounding  and  strangling  the  uprising  against 
its  authority.  In  the  West  the  Northern  armies, 
thotigh  not  always  successful,  pushed  the  South- 
ern forces  slowly  before  them.  In  July  1863, 
Vicksburg  surrendered  to  Grant  Shortly  after 
the  Confederates  inflicted  decisive  defeat  on  the 
Union  forces  under  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga. 
In  the  autumn  the  victory  at  Chattanooga, 
where  Grant,  ably  supported  by  Hooker, 
Thomas  and  Sherman,  overwhelmed  the  Con- 
federate forces,  was  a  crushing  blow  for  the 
Southern  cause  west  of  the  Appalachians.  The 
next  year  Sherman  entered  upon  an  aggressive 
campaign,  taking  Atlanta  and  then  marching 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea.  But  in  the  Elast 
difficulties  seemed  to  multiply  in  the  early 
years,  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Virginia,  aided  by 
staff  commanders  like  Jackson  and  Longstreet, 
seemed  for  a  time  absolutely  invincible.  Suc- 
cessful in  defeating  HcClellan  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1S62,  Lee  soundly  whipped 
Pope  near  Bull  Run  the  same  year.  Dnven 
back  from  Maryland  by  McClellan^  who  at- 
tacked him  at  Antictam,  he  defcatea  Burnside 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  Hooker  the  next  spring 
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(May  1S63)  at  Chancclbrsville,  and  with  a 
,  victorious  army  marched  boldiy  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  repulsed  hy  Meade  at 
Gettysburg.  The  next  year  Grant,  the  victorious 
Western  leader,  taking  command  in  person  of 
the  Eastern  army,  began  his  fearful  "hammer- 
ing"  and  led-  his  men  to  ultimate  victory.  Lee 
surrendered  at  Appomaiiox  9  Ai)ril,  and  the 
Confederacy  collapsed  in  the  spring  of  1865. 
The  enerey  of  the  free  North  seemed  unabated; 
the  South  had  been  unable  to  supply  Lee,  its 
great  commander,  with  men  and  supplies  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  enormous  weight  of  Northern 
arms,  when  wielded  by  a  general  of  the  first 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  North  had  over 
1,000,000  men  in  arms;  the  loss  in  battle  and 
by  disease  had  been  great, —  not  far  from 
300,000  men.    The  South 


loss  is  incalculable,  for  no  one  could  even  esti- 
mate what  the  South  had  given  up.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  national  debt  was  $2,&W,000,000 ; 
and  in  the  four  years  nearly  $800,000,000  had 
been  raised  by  taxation.  The  expense  of  the 
war  of  defeating  the  Confederacy  was  increased 
by  the  hesitation  of  the  government  to  resort 
10  adeqiKite  taxation  and  by  the  issue  of  legal- 
tender  paper,  a  measure  possibly  justified  by 
political  considerations.  In  July  1864,  gold 
'  touched  285,  and  this  meant  an  excessive  price 
for  other  commodities,  which  were  in  the  long 
run  paid  for  in  good  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank 
system  by  the  acts  of  February  1863,  and  of 
Jime  1864.  greatly  _  facilitated  the  government's 
control  of  the  national  resources. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  not  thought  at  the 
North  that  the  war  was  a  war  against  slavery. 
In  July  1861,  Congress  declared  *thc  war  is  not 
prosecuted  .  .  .  for  any  purpose  of  con- 
quest .  .  .  nor  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
Oirowing  .  .  .  the  rights  or  established  in- 
stitutions of  those  States,  but  to  .  .  .  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
and  to  preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity, 
equality  and  rights  of  the  several  States  unim- 
paired.' But  in  the  course  of  the  stn^le, 
slavery  was  doomed  to  fall.  Foreign  opinion 
and  radical  Republicanism  alike  demanded  its 
destruction.  Whatever  might  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  slavery  had  caused  the  war.  On  22 
Sept.  1862,  Lincoln  issued  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation,  declaring  free  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State  or  parts  of  Slates  in 
which  the  people  should  be  in  rebellion  the  fol- 
lowing 1  January,  But  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation  was  a  mere  military  order;  its 
efficiency  upon  the  ensuanee  of  peace  was,  there- 
fore, open  to  question.  Moreover,  it  did  not 
affect  slavery  in  the  loyal  border  States.  In 
February  1865,  the  13ih  Amendment  was  pro- 

?osed  to  the  various  State  legislatures,  and  tlie 
□Uowing  December  il  'became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  The  Civil  War  resulted  in  the 
freeing  of  4,000,000  slaves,  and  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  American  Union  to  be,  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  'an  indissoluble  Union  of 
indestructible  States," 

Even  before  the  war  was  over,  the  question 
had  arisen  as  to  how  the  Union  could  be  re- 
constructed; in  case  the  South  was  beaten,  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  the  Southern 


States  once  more  in  their  constitutional  rela- 
tions? The  early  Republican  theory  had  been 
that  the  States  could  not  secede,  and  hence  it 
could  now  be  logically  argued  that  the  States, 
having  never  gone  out,  were  still  in  the  Union. 
Lincoln's  theory  was  not  inconsistent  with  this 
idea ;  to  him  the  task  of  Reconstruction  was  not 
to  restore  the  Stales,  but  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernments were  in  the  hands  of  loyal  men  who 
would  do  their  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  The  assassination  of  Lincoln,  14  April 
1865,  brought  sorrow  to  millions  of  devoted 
people  at  the  North.  His  successor,  Andrew 
Johnson,  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  difficult 
and  delicate  work  that  lay  before  him.  On  the 
one  hand  was  a  distracted  South,  overwhelmed 
with  defeat;  on  the  other  was  a  triumphant 
North  made  up  of  different  factions  (I)  the 
radical  Republicans,  whose  antagonistic  spirit 
had  been  aroused  by  conflict ;  (2)  the  extreme 
advocates  of  negro  rights  hke  Charles  Sumner, 
who  acted  in  most  respects  with  the  radical 
partisans;  (3)  a  number  of  men  who  had  been 
acting  with  the  Republicans  but  whose  ante- 
cedents were  those  of  the  Democracy  or  whose 
inclinations  held  them  with  fragile  threads  to 
the  Republican  party;  and  (4)  lastly  the  Demo- 
crats, who  were  strong  in  opposition.  Johnson 
could  not  possibly  hold  tt^ether  the  elements 
on  which  he  must  rely.  The  fault  was  not  al- 
together his;  the  situation  was  replete  with 
difficulties.  And  yet,  if  ever  a  nation  needed 
wisdom  and  unselfish  service  rather  than  par- 
tisan bitterness  and  strife,  it  was  during  the 
trjing  years  of  Recons traction  that  followed  on 
the  heels  of  Civil  War.  Lincoln  had  (July 
1864)  refused  to  sign  the  Wade-Davis  hill, 
which  proposed  a  plan  for  Congressional  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  Reconstruction. 
Johnson,  like  his  predeccs5or,_  beheved  that 
Reconstruction  could  be  accomplished  by  execu- 
tive methods.  In  May  he  issued  an  Amnesty 
Proclamation,  By  December  the  eovemraenls 
of  most  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Presidential  plans, 
which  practically  put  the  States  in  the  hands  of 
those  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Representatives  came  to  Washington  from 
nearly  all  the  Southern  States.  But  the  process 
of  Reconstruction  was  not  to  be  so  easy.  Al- 
ready Sumner  had  mven  utterance  to  his  State- 
suicide  theory,  the  theory  that  a  Stale  by  virtue 
of  rebellion  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Territory,  Thaddeus  Stevens  had  announced 
the  conquest  theory,  in  accord  with  which  the 
South  was  to  he  looked  on  as  conquered  ter- 
ritorj'  and  treated  as  such  by  Congress.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  not  ready  to  turn  the 
problem  over  to  the  President,  and  little  by 
little  the  breach  between  the  two  departments 
of  the  government  widened.  The  Democrats 
supported  Johnson's 'plans,  the  Republicans  op- 
posed, and  soon  the  President  and  the  leaders 
in  Congress  were  bitterly  hostile.  By  degrees 
the  enmity  between  Johnson  and  the  Republi- 
cans became  so  bitter  that  he  was  impi^ched 
for  venturing  to  disregard  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act  by  removing  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of 
War.    The  Senate  failed  to  convict  him. 

There  was  a  number  of  acts  passed  tw  the 
Southern  legislatures  which  appeared  to  North- 
ern people  to  be  attempts  to  avoid  the  13th 
Amendment  and  reduce  the  negroes  practically  to 
slavery  once  more,  A  jmnt  committee  on  Recoo- 
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stntction  now  look  charge  of  affairs,  and  the 
legidatire  branch  of  the  eovenunent,  paGsing 
tmportant  measures  over  the  Presidents  veto 
and  denying  the  Southern  States  representation 
in  Congress  until  certain  demands  were  met, 
controlled  the  situation  completely.  The  purpose 
of  the  Republican  leaden  was  to  give  pre- 
dominance to  the  *parw  oi  the  Union*  in  the 
South.  The  Freedinen^s  Bureau  had  already 
been  established  to  care  for  the  freedmen.  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  enacted;  and  soon  after, 
the  14th  Amendment  was  subnutted  to  the 
States  for  adoption  (June  1866). 

Witli  the  exception  of  Tennessee,  the  South- 
em  States  refused  to  ratify  the  amendment,  but 
their  refusal  was  of  no  avail;  the  South  was 
put  under  miUtary  government,  and  no  State 
was  admitted  to  representation  until  it  had  ac- 
cepted the  amendment.  In  186S  the  measure 
was  adopted;  it  was  of  immense  im^rtance. 
Under  the  original  Constitution,  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  was  in  nearly  every  respect  in 
the  hands  of  the  State;  by  the  14th  Amend- 
ment it  was  declared  that  no  State  should 
'deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper^, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.*  lE  also  provided  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  representation  of  any 
State  that  abridged  the  right  of  male  citizens 
21  years  of  age  to  vote,  ^e  chief  purpose  of 
the  amendment  in  this  particular  was  to  cut 
down  the  representation  of  those  Southern 
States  that  dio  not  give  the  ballot  to  the  negra 
Two  years  later  the  15th  Amendment  was 
enacted,  declaring  that  the  right  to  vote 
should  not  be  bridged  'on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  firevious  condition  of  servitude.' _  The 
last  three  amendments  were  the  most  evident 
cooUitutional  products  of  the  war.  The  last 
State  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Union  was  Georgia  (July  1870^.  In  the  mean- 
time conditions  had  been  bad  in  the  South. 
'Carpet-4>ag*  governments  had  entered  upon 
tbdr  work  of  wasting  the  lubstance  of  the 
already  impoverished  country.  The  Southern 
people  began  by  all  sorts  of  methods  to  throw 
off  the  burden  of  domination  by  ignorant 
negroes  and  dishonest  whites.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  indeed  honest,  but  the  results  of 
*caraet-bag*  rule  were  deplorable.  Not  until 
187/  were  the  Federal  troops  withdrawn  from 
all  parti  of  the  South  and  the  Southern  people 
suffered  to  manage  their  political  affairs  as  they 
had  done  before  1861. 

In  1868  General  Grant  became  PresidenL 
During  his  time  the  difficulties  in  the  South 
ccatinued  and  long  gave  no  sign  of  real  better- 
ment. Only  gradually  was  the  trouble  cleared 
away  and  a  better  feeling  between  the  sections 
established-  I'he  most  important  fact  of  Grant's 
first  adminiattation  was  that  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  agreed,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  to  arbitrate  the  matters  in  dispnte 
between  them.  During  the  war,  the  latter 
power  had  strongly  objected  to  England's  con- 
duct in  allowing  vessels  that  were  to  be  used  to 
prey  on  Nortfiem  commerce  to  be  fitted  out  in 
her  harbors.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the 
famous  Alabama,  which,  after  doing  immense 
damage,  was  sunk  by  the  Ktarsarge  in  a  fight 
off  the  coast  of  France.  The  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, which  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty, 
mfrtifig  at  Getwra,  awarded  to  the  United 
Tos-r— « 


SUtes  $15,500,000  as  damages  for  the  iniuries 
inflicted  In  the  election  of  1872  the  Liberal 
Republicans  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  regu- 
lar Republicans.  They  demanded  reform  in  the 
administration  of  jfovernmeot  and  that  the  rov- 
emment  cease  its  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Southern  Slates.  The  movement  marks  the 
beginning   of    the   gradual    rearrangement   of 

The  Republican  party  bad  absorbed  the 
Union  element  of  the  North  and  had  attracted 
the  support  of  even  earnest  war- Democrats ; 
but  confronted  with  new  problems,  now  that 
slavery  was  gone  and  the  Union  intact,  the 
party  naturally  could  not  hold  alt  the  persons 
whom  the  pressure  of  war  had  broun^t  within 
its  lines.  The  Democrats  supported  tne  Liberal 
Republican  candidate,  Horace  Greeley,  but 
Grant  was  successful.  His  second  adminislra- 
tion  was  marred  by  a  number  of  serious  ofKcial 
scandals—  the  Whisky  Frauds,  the  Credit 
Uobilier,  the  Salary.  Grab  —  and  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  all  was  not  done  to  fer- 
ret out  rascality.  The  panic  of  1873  occurred; 
perhaps  it  was  a  natural  result  of  the  war;  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  hght 
of  extrava^^t  speculation  in  a  country  still 
burdened  with  a  load  of  paper  money.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  the  country  had  endured,  its  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  had  greatly  increased  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and,  notwithstanding 
evidences  of  a  loose  and  even  dangerous  spirit 
in  public  aSairs,  the  people  had,  on  the  whole, 
withstood  remarkably  the  deleterious  influences 
of  long  civil  strife. 

In  1876  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  and  Rutherford  fi.  Hayes  by  the 
Republicans.  The  election  was  hotly  contested 
and  when  the  ballots  were  counted  the  result 
was  still  in  doubt  Twenty  electoral  votes  were 
in  dispute  — one  from  Oregon  and  the  re* 
mainder  from  South  Carolma,  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  Tilden  had  received,  undeniably,  184 
votes  and  needed  biit  one  to  have  the  requisite 
majority.  The  situation,  fraught  with  manifest 
danger,  was  without  precedent,  and  one  for 
which  there  was  no  adequate  constitutional  pro 
vision.  By  agreement  between  the  Rraublican 
Senate  and  the  Democratic  House,  an  Electoral 
Commission  was  created,  which  determined  the 
contest  in  favor  of  Hayes.  The  Democrats, 
with  true  Mitriotism,  accepted  the  restdt  with 
calmness.  The  new  President,  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  fine  character,  by  bis  frank  and 
friendly  conduct  helped  in  the  restoration  of  a 
better  feeling  at  the  South.  The  Federal  troops, 
as  we  have  already  said,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Southern  States,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ait 
ministration  mnch  of  the  bitterness  between  llie 
sections,  which  had  lasted  for  a  generation,  had 
disappeared.  The  Republicans  were  again  soc- 
ccsiiul  in  1880,  electing  James  A.  Garfield  as 
President  and  Cbcster  A.  Arthur  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent The  administration  had  scarcely  bc^on 
when  Garfield  was  shot,  and  he  died  in  S^ 
tember  1881.  Arthur  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  performed  its  duties  with  conserv- 
atism and  good  judgment  The  administration 
was,  on  the  whole,  uneventful ;  the  country  waa 
prosperous ;  (he  policy  of  resumption  of  specie 
payments  had  been  adopted  some  time  before 
and  had  been  carried  quietly  into  execution  at 
the  day  set  (1  Jan.  1879)  ;  the  monetary  basis  of 
industry  was  good,  even  if  not  perfect ;  the  im- 
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mense  debt  entailed  by  the  war  had  been  largely 
reduced;  the  revenue  of  the  government  %vas  bo 
large  that  a  surplus  had  been  created  which  pre- 
sented its  own  difficulties.  The  foundation  of 
better  government  was  provided  for  by  the  es- 
tablishment (1883)  of  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. In  1884  the  Democrats  nominated  Grover 
Cleveland  and  the  Republicans,  James  G,  Blaine. 
There  was  considerable  defection  in  the  ranks 
of  the  latter  part}-,  for,  while  many  persons 
gave  the  candidate  enthu^astic  support,  others 
were  unwilling  to  vote  for  him  and  announced 
their  preference  for  Cleveland,  who  by  his  vig- 
orous administration  as  governor  of  New  York 
had  won  confidence  and  respect.  The  disaffec- 
tion of  the  "Mugwumps."  as  the  dissatisfied 
Republicans  were  called,  proved  to  be  a  matter 
of  some  importance,  for  Blaine  was  defeated 
and  the  Democrats,  for  the  hrst  time  since  the 
election  of  Buchanan  in  1856,  placed  their  can- 
didate in  the  Presidential  chair.  During  Geve- 
tand's  term,  and  in  a  large  measure  because  of 
the  influence  of  the  President  himself,  the  tariff 
issue  became  paramount.  The  Republicans 
strenuously  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion ajid  discountenanced  all  efforts  to  reduce 
the  revenue  by  a  lowering  of  duties,  while  their 
opponents,  declaring  all  unnecessary  taxation 
unjust  taxation,  attacked  the  high  tariff  as  un- 
wise and  harmful.  This  was  the  main  question, 
therefore,  in  1888,  when  Benjamin  Harrison, 
the  Republican  candidate,  was  successful  over 
Cleveland.  F.our  years  later,  however,  on  a 
platform  not  very  different  from  that  of  1888, 
the  Democrats,  having  nominated  Cleveland  for 
the  third  time,  were  successful.  The  years  that 
followed  were  full  of  interest.  A  serious  wordy 
altercation  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
boundary  of  Venezuela  was  finally  settled.  In 
Harrison's  administration  a  revolution  had  oc- 
curred in  Hawaii  and  a  treaty  of  annexation 
had  been  framed,  but  not  ratified.  Cleveland 
withdrew  this  treaty  from  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  and  announced  that  the  American 
protectorate  which  had  already  been  set  up  in 
the  islands  was  at  an  end.  The  tariff  question 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  Con- 
gress passed,  after  much  trouble,  the  Wilson 
feu,  reducing  the  tariff  in  some  degree,  but  sat- 
isfying neither  party.  In  the  spring  of  1893 
ihere  were  the  beginnings  of  a  disastrous  finan- 
cial panic;  the  monetary  condition  of  the  coun- 
try  was  bad.  In  1873  sihier  had  been  demone' 
tized,  but  a  few  years  later  (18?8)  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  had  provided  for  the  govemmenl's 
ptiicJiasing  and  coining  a  limited  amount  of 
silver;  in  1890  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed,  by 
the  terms  of  which  silver  bullion  was  to  be 
bought  periodically  and  paid  for  in  treasury 
notes.  The  government  thus  was  a  heavy 
holder  of  silver,  and  there  was  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  government,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  adhere  to  the  gold  standard.  In 
1893,  under  the  pressure  of  the  panic,  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  repealed,  but  trouble  continued  and 
not  for  some  years  was  there  a  return  of  busi- 
ness prosperity.  The  hard  times  were  doubt- 
less, gke  the  difficulties  of  1837  and  1873,  not 
altogether  due  to  the  stale  of  the  money  of  the 
nation,  hut  to  many  other  causes  as  well.  In 
1^6  the  silver  question  was  thoroughly  debated. 
William  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats  on  a  platform  demanding  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at 


the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  William  McKinley  was 
selected  as  the  Republican  candidate  on  a  plat- 
form declaring  opposition  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  except  by  international  agreement.  The 
campaign  awakened  great  interest  among  all 
classes  of  voters  and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  McKinley  by  a  large  popular  and  electoral 
majority.  In  the  course  of  the  administration 
a  new  tariff  law  was  passed  and  also  an  import- 
ant act  for  the  establishmenl  of  the  monetaiv  . 
system.  But  of  course,  most  important  of  all 
was  the  war  with  Spain,  which  ended  in  the  in- 
dependence of  Cuba  and  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  The  Hawaiian 
Islands,  also,  were  annexed  while  the  war  was 
in  prepress.  (See  United  States — Spanish- 
Amehican  Was).  McfGnley  and  Bryan  were 
again  in  1900  the  candidates  of  their  respective 

Srties,  and  the  former  was  again  successful. 
cKintey  was  shot  by  an  anardiist  at  Buffalo 
in  September  1901,  after  his  second  inaugura- 
tion, the  third  of  our  Presidents  to  meet  death 

Upon  the  death  of  McKinley  (14  Sept.  1901), 
the  Vice-President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as- 
sumed the  Presidency.  He  had  held  othdal  po- 
sition of  some  prominence  before  this  time,  but 
he  was  still  young,  full  of  enei^y,  enthusiasm 
and  determination.  All  through  the  caily 
years  of  the  century  he  was  a  conspicuous  ana  i 

forceful  influence  in  American  hfe.  His  influ- 
ence was  in  some  ways  more  strongly  personal 
than  official,  but,  whatever  the  character  or  the 
source,  it  was  marked.  The  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration (1901-1909)  coincided  with  a  new 
comprehension  of  dvil  duty  and  of  the  tasks 
of  government.    Foreign  complications  were  not  | 

particularly  embarrassing,  but,  possibly  because 
of  their  inherent  importance,  and  possibly  be? 
cause  of  the  open  public  way  in  whidi  they  were 
treated  by  the  President  and  his  able  Secretaries 
of  State,  John  Hay  (to  1905)  and  Elihu  Root 
(1906-09)  people  at  large  took  an  unwonted 
interest.  Matters  of  social  and  political  reform 
also  received  new  attention ;  purely  party  con- 
troversy and  animosity,  at  least  among  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  appeared  to  drop  into  the  back- 
ground, while  the  essential  problems  of  avil 
miprovement  came  forward  with  new  force. 
We  should  be  guilty  of  an  exaggeration  and 
see  things  in  a  false  perspective  if  we  should 
declare  that  in  the  first  10  years  of  the  cen- 
tury men  first  came  to  see  the  responsibilities 
begotten  by  Hie  tremendous  industnal  develop- 
ment of  the  years  since  the  Civil  War,  and  we 
should  likewise  be  misleading  if  we.should  assert 
that  only  then  did  thejr  see  the  social  problems 
that  resulted  from  the  immensity  of  production, 
the  concentration  of  industry  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  wealth;  but  certainly  during  those 
years  men  in  general  first  gave  serious  thought 
to  problems  of  this  nature.  There  was  deep 
and  widespread  interest  in  social  reform  and  in 
political  improvement. 

The  new  interest  and  new  discontent  re- 
sulted in  legislation  affecting  political  methods 
and  industrial  conditions.  The  direct  primary, 
which  was  first  adopted  as  legal  for  all  nuni- 
nations  by  Wisconsin  in  1903,  vras  soon  put  into 
operation  in  many  other  States.  Woman  suf- 
frage was  also  widely  taken  up  and  adopted, 
and  the  agitation  was  actively  carried  on 
throughout  the  country.  The  movement  for  a 
national  income  tax,  wbich  had  been  advocUtd 
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for  some  decades,  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  16th  Amendment  in  1913,  authorizing 
the  government  to  levy  a  tax  on  incomes  with- 
out apportionment  among  the  States.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  desirability  of  relieving:  the 
State  legislatures  of  the  task  of  ele<:ting 
United  States  senators  ended  by  the  adoption 
of  the  17lh  Amendment  in  1913,  giving  the 
IMJwer  to  the  people,  one  of  the  results  of 
a  widespread  beJief  that  the  people  should  have 
more  immediate  participation  in  their  own  gor- 
ernment.  The  same  general  tendency  was 
shown  in  the  adoption  oi  the  initiative  and  ref' 
erendum ;  some  form  of  direct  legislation  was 
introduced  into  a  number  of  the  Slates,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  West,  and  it  appeared  for  a 
time  as  if  the  system  would  become  almost  uni- 
versal. The  recall  of  officials  was  also  provided 
for  in  a  few  States,  chiefly  in  the  Far  West. 
This  method  of  controlling  government  by  pop- 
ular action  was  not,  however,  quite  so  favor- 
ably viewed  as  were  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, and  there  was  specially  deep-rooted  objec- 
tion to  the  recall  of  judges ;  in  1912  Mr.  Roose- 
velt advocated  the  "recall  of  judicial  decisions,' 
the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  the  people 
could  by  some  simple  method  'decide  wnelher 
or  not  a  judge's  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  sustained.* 

Proposals  to  improve  conditions  of  work- 
ingmen  were  widely  discussed,  and  something 
was  done  in  the  way  of  legislation:  the  old 
common-law  rule  as  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
ers for  injuries  to  workmen  appeared  to  be  un- 
just and  wasteful  as  applied  to  conditions  of 
modem  industry ;  and  compensation  acts  were 
established  providing  tor  payment  in  case  o£ 
injury  or  death,  even  when  the  accident  was 
due  to  fault  or  negligence  of  the  workman. 
Plans  for  old  age  pensions  for  workers  also 
received  attention,  but  as  yet  litlle  or  nothing 
has  been  done  by  governmental  action,  though 
some  of  the  larger  corporations  have  volun- 
tarily established  pension  systems.  Serious 
consideration  was  given  not  only  to  factory 
conditions  but  to  hours  of  labor,  and  laws  were 
passed  in  some  States  hmiting  hours,  espe- 
cially those  of  women  and  children. 

C)f  the  early  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  first  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  The  experiences  of  the 
Spanish  War,  the  new  responsibility  of  the  na- 
tion due  to  ^e  annexation  «f  Porto  Rico  and 
the  independence  of  Cuba  under  our  gnardian- 
ihip,  made  the  building  of  the  canal  a  matter 
of  immediate  concern.  The  United  States  soon 
after  the  war  took  up  with  England  the  abro~ 
gation  of  the  Clayton- Bulwer  Treaty,  and  in 
1901-02,  by  the  second  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
tuch  abrogation  was  provided  for,  and  definite 
basis  was  thus  made'for  the  construction  of  the 
canal  as  an  American  enterprise.  There  was 
ditHculty  in  coming  to  terms  with  Colombia, 
within  whose  boimds  lay  the  route  for  the 
canal ;  but  Panama  opportunely  revolted  from 
Colinnbia  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  new 
state,  whereby  the  United  States  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  canal  strip.  Preliminary  work 
was  begun  soon  after  occupation,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  excavation  was  begun  Iri 
earnest.  The  work  was  carried  to  successful 
completion  in  1914  under  the  direction  of  army 
officers,  who  showed  ^eat  engineering  skill  and 
adniinittrative    capaa^.      The    expense    was 


about  $400,000,000.  Some  notion  of  the  value 
and  significance  of  the  undertaking  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  by  the  use  of  this 


York  to  San  FranciHco,  8,000  miles. 

The  annexation  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii  brought  new  problems  to  the 
American  government.  Although  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  had  been  extrfided  at  various 
times  in  the  past,  the  annexed  territory  —  if  we 

:epl    Alaska  —  had   been   contiguous    to    the 


old,  and  had  been  lar^ly  unpeopled ; 

Suisitions  did  not  brin_    _ 
.  ex    problems    of    adjustment. 


sequence,  such  a 


d  not  bring  op  very 


The  slavery  question,  it  is  true,  had  in  the 
earlier  days  complicated  the  task  of  establish- 
ing territorial  government;  but  on  the  whole, 
from  the  time  when  the  Ordinance  of  1787  was 
adojtted,  there  had  been  no  difRcult  question  as 
to  the  form  of  government  to  be  set  up  on  the 
ne^v  land,  or  of  the  relationship  that  should 
exist  between  inhabitants  and  the  government 
at  Washington;  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  territory,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  should  be  ultimately 
absorbed  into  the  Union,  and  have  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  States.  In  the  case  of  the 
new  'insular  possessions,*  no  such  expectation 
could  well  be  entertained,  and  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  task,  some  little  time  elapsed 
before  the  Philippine  Islands  were  brought 
safely  under  the  sway  of  American  authority. 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  Philippine 
situation,  representative  government  was  not 
accorded  the  people  at  first;  but  in  1907  an  as- 
sembly met  and  from  that  time  on  acted  with  a 
commission,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  legislature  of  the  colony. 
In  1916  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  that 
the  war  with  Spain  was  not  a  war  of  aggres- ■ 
sion  and  that  it  had  never  been  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  permanently  to  retain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Philippines ;  a  further  step, 
therefore,  was  taken  toward  the  establishment 
of  full  self-government  in  the  islands  by  giv- 
ing the  people  a  right  to  elect  a  second  legisla- 
tive chamber  and  at  the  same  time  the  Philip- 
pine commission  was  entirely  given  up.  Soon 
after  annexation  (April  1900),  civil  govern- 
ment was  set  up  in  Porto  Rico ;  die  act  of  estab- 
lishment provides  for  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  President,  an  executive  council  of  11  mem- 
bers appointed  in  the  same  manner,  six  of  them 
to  be  heads  of  administrative  departments  and 
not  less  than  five  natives  of  the  island,  and  an 
elective  assembly  to  act  with  the  council  as  the 
legislature,  Hawaii's  government  has,  from  the 
beginning  of  American  rule,  been  similar  to 
that  of  die  old  welt-known  territorial  type;  the 
President  appoints  the  governor,  secretary  and 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts; 
the  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses,  both 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  condition  of  Cuba 
after  the  surrender  of  Spanish  sovereignty  de- 
manded attention;  for  some  three  years  the 
island  remained  in  the  charge  of  a  military 
governor  representing  the  United  Stales,  but  in 

went  into  effect,  the  authoritv  of  the  United 
States  was  withdrawn  and  the  new  republic 
entered  upon  the  interesting  but  difficult  task 
of  self-government.  Once  since  the  with- 
drawal, the  United  States  has  found  itself  com* 
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classed  with  the  prOKrcBsive  element  of  his  party 
as  against  the  *stand  patters*  who  disapproved 
change  or  recession,  especially  on  the  tariff. 
The  Republican  nominees  in  10O6  were  William 
H.  Taft  and  James  S-  Sherman.  Ur.  Bryan 
and  John  W.  Kem  were  the  Democratic  candi- 


p«1led  to  re-enter  the  island  and  restore  order; 
but  after  doing  so  has  restored  authority  to  the 
Cubans. 

The  annexation  of  Porto  Rico  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  development  of  trade, 
the  growing  complexity  and  intima<^  of  inter- 
national relationships,  cast  in  some  measure  a 
new  light  on  America's  position  in  the  world 
and  her  responsibilities;  it  was  not  uncommonly 
said  that  Amenca  had  become  a  world  power. 
Probably  America  had  been  in  every  sense  a 
world  power  for  a  hundred  years,  but  still  it  is 
true  that  the  new  'possessions*  and  the 


United  States  among  the  nations.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  also  that  with  the  beginning  oi  the 
new  century  the  average  man  was  less  provin- 
cial and  more  inchned  than  before  to  speculate 
on  the  complexity  of  the  world's  affairs  and 
the  perplexing  problems  begotten  by  backward 
countries,  trade  ambitions  and  general  tenden- 
cies toward  imperial  expansion. 

The  history  of  political  controversy  and 
discussion  during  the  early  years  of  the  century 
was  on  the  surface  at  least  not  so  very  different 
from  that  of  previous  decades;  but,  as  we  have 
already  said,  many  subjects  attracting  wide 
public  interest  were  not  matters  on  which  par- 
ties sharply  differed;  both  parties  contained 
progressive  elements,  and  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  tariff,  there  appeared  on  the 
whole  to  be  no  very  definite  issue.  As  the  cam- 
paign of  1904  approached  it  was  apparent  that, 
though  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  antagonized  some 
of  the  old  Republican  leaders,  his  renomination 
was  inevitable  because  of  wide  popular  sup- 
port ;  he  was,  therefore,  nominated  without 
opposition,  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of  Indiana 
.  bemg  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
The  Democrats  nominated  Judge  Alton  B. 
Parker  of  New  York  and  Henry  G.  Davis  of 
West  Vii^nia.  They  gave  np  the  struggle  for 
free  silver,  for  their  canditote  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  principle;  they  attacked  "pro- 
tectionism," spcdie  out  slroiigly  against  'gigan- 
tic  trusts*  and  advocated  the  indepoidence  of 
the  Philippines  in  accord  with  the  principles  of 
anti-imperialism.  In  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign the  Democratic  candidate  made  serious 
charges  to  the  effect  that  large  contributions 
had  been  made  by  wealthy  corporations  to  the 
Republican  treasury,  and  implied  that  the  party 
and  its  nominees  were  put  under  obligations 
to  the  donors.  These  charges  were  denied;  but 
the  whole  controversy  stimulated  the  move- 
ment for  the  enactment  of  corrupt  practices 
acts,  such  as  were  afterward  passed  by  the 
national  government  and  some  of  the  States. 
The  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion, with  an  electoral  vote  of  336  as  against 
140  polled  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  and 
with  a  popular  plurality  of  over  2,500,000. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  next  election  con- 
ditions were  considerably  altered;  opposition 
to  trusts  and  to  "big  business  had  increased ; 
there  were  demands  in  various  quarters  for 
laws  for  social  betterment  and  relief;  and  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  which  was  credited 
in  part  to  the  tariff  and  the  favoritism  shown 
to  certain  industries,  had  awakened  much  com- 
plaint. Not  much  of  this  unrest  found  expres- 
fion  in  ^position  to  Ur.  Roosevelt,  who  was 


The  Republicans,  inffuenc«l  by  popular  unrest, 
declared  "unequivocally  for  the  revision  o^  the 
tariff  by  a  special  session  of  Congress  imme- 
diately fallowing  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
President,*  and  favored  the  development  of  a 
permanent  currency  system  and  the  greater 
supervision  of  cori>orations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  while  the  Democrats  explicitly 
demanded  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  emphati- 
cally advocated  stringent  control  of  trusts  and 
railroads.  Once  more  the  Republicans  were 
successful,  though  by  a  somewhat  smaller  elec- 
toral majority  (321  to  162}  than  four  years  be- 
fore and  by  a  gre&tly  reduced  popular  majority, 
less  than  500,000  votes.  The  next  four  years 
were  full  of  restless  disputation.  As  they  had 
promised,  the  Republicans  took  up  the  tariff 
question  and  passed  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill; 
but  the  results  were  decidedly  unsatisfactory 
to  those  who  had  expected  a  ^revision  down-  - 
wards,*  and  there  was  in  some  quarters  a  feel- 
ing that  the  public  had  been  betrayed,  that 
once  more  the  tariff  had  been  manipulated,  not 
really  lowered,  or  handled  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer. Tliis  feeling  was  not  confined  to 
those  who  were  traditionally  associated  with 
the  Democrats  or  to  those  who  had  been  con- 
sistently tariff  reformers.  For  this  reason,  and 
probably  because  of  more  vague  causes  of  dis- 
content, the  party  was  defeated  in  the  Congres- 
sional election  of  1910  and  lost  control  of  the 
House. 

For  some  years  past  the  progressive  or  in- 
surgent element  in  the  Republican  party  had 
been  growing  in  strength;  imwilling  to  leave 
the  party,  these  persons  nevertheless  struEKled 
against  the  control  of  those  who  had  been  dom- 
inant in  its  councils  and  had  commonly  marked 
out  its  policy.  It  might  be  said  that  durinR 
these  years  the  progressive  elements  of  the  two 

Sanies  — for  the  Democratic  party  was  also 
y  no  means  at  peace — appeared  to  the  on- 
looker to  have  more  in  common  than  did  the 
varying  elements  in  any  one  party.  The  "in- 
surgents" in  CtHigress  look  a  determined  stand 
against  some  pieces  of  Republican  le^slation 
and  were  successful  (1910)  in  reduang  the 
power  of  the  speaker  of  the  House,  who  had 
great  influence  on  legislation  and  was  thought 
to  use  his  power  to  prevent  free  discussion  or 
the  free  development  of  party  programs  and 
policies  in  legislation.  There  were  various 
other  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
regime  in  politics,  many  believing  that  President 
Taft,  though  thoroughly  honest  and  right- 
minded,  was  under  the  influence  of  reactionary 
forces  when  he  ought  to  be  pushing  the  party 
forward.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
earnestly  seeking  to  hold  the  elements  of  the 
party  together,  but  he  probably  did  not  fully 
appreciate  the  depth  and  vigor  of  popular  dis' 
satisfaction,  and  especially  uie  objection  enter- 
tained to  the  seeming  sway  of  certain  men 
whose  names,  rightly  or  wroitgly,  were  as- 
sociated in   the  public  mind  with  mediaiiical 
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politics   and  subservience  to  unpopular  io- 

The  resalt  of  this  condition  of  affairs-  was 
shown  at  the  opening  of  the  campaiRn  of  1912'. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  strongly  favored  the  nom- 
ination of  his  successor  four  years  before,  naw 
came  ont  against  him,  became  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  and  was  enthusiasticaUy  sup- 
ported by  a  large  portion  of  his  parly.  Before 
the  Chicago  convention  met,  it  was  apparent 
that  reconciliation  between  ibe  warring  ele- 
ments in  the  party  was  almost  impossible.  The 
meeting  was,  however,  held  secnrdy  in  die 
hands  of  the  old  practised  leaders,  who  were 
vigorously  denounced  for  using  what  were 
called  *steam-roller'  tactics  to  crush  out  CMipo- 
sition  and  name  their  own  candidate.  When 
Taft  and  Shennan  were  nominated  over  the 
vehement  protest  of  the  Roosevelt  followers, 
the  insurgent  elements,  who  were  already  call- 
ing themselves  ■Progreswves,'  met  in  conven- 
tion (Chicago,  August)  and  nomioated  Roose- 
velt and  Hiram  -W.  Johnson.  The  Democratic 
party  had  its-  own  difficulties,  for  there  also 
contending  factions  struggled  for  conlroL  The 
outcome,  however,  was  not  a  breach  in  the 
party  but  acquiescence  in  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall, 
who  represented  the  more  progressive  wing. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  could  be  no 
real  chance  for  either  Taft  or  Roosevelt;  but 
the  canipaign  was  carried  on  with  great  earn- 
estness and  much  public  discussion  had  the 
luually  beneficial  effect  of  arousing  public  at- 
tention to  vita]  matters.  Wilson  and  Marshall 
were  elected,  receiving  43S  electoral  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  531,  but  oniy  a  minority  of  the 
popular  vote  (6.286,214  out  of  ISj031,lW).  The 
Progressives  cast  over  4,000,000  votes,  over 
500,000  more  than  the  Republicans,  who  secured 
only  eight  electoral  votes.  In  the  Congressional 
elections  the  Democrats  were  also  successful, 
gaining  control  of  both  houses;  but  the  Pro- 
gressives made  no  such  exhibition  of  strength 
as  in  the  vole  for  President;  the  Confess  of 
1913-15  contained  only  nine  Progressives  and 
seven  members  commonly  classed  as  Progres- 
sive Republicans. 

Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Congress  under  his  guioance  took  up  a  number 
of  important  matters.  A  new  tariff  bill  was 
passed,  extending  the  free  list  and  lowering 
duties.  To  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  revenue 
an  income  lax  was  provided,  including  the 
principle  of  graduation.  A  currency  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  Federal  reserve  bank  system,  was 
also  enacted.  Other  important  measures  in 
accord  with  the  Democratic  program  were  put 
on  the  statute  books. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  the 
summer  of  1914  brought  manv  perplexing  and 
(fiSicult  problems  1  the  United  States,  seeking 
to  maintain  its  rights  and  to  fulfil  its  duty  as 
a  _  neutral  state  whose  citizens  were  deeply 
surred  by  the  war  and  whose  interests,  -com- 
mercial, and  personal,  were  strongly  affected, 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  assert  and  uphold  its 
rightful  position.  English  commercial  policy, 
which  purposed  to  prevent  all  trade  with  the 
enemy,  even  trade  passing  through  neutral 
cotmtnes,  brought  forth  objection  from  the 
American  government ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  serious 
danger  of  war  with  Germany  because  of  the 


destruction   by   German   submarines   of   British 

?issenger  ships  carrying  American  citizens. 
he  trouble  with  (iermany  and  Austria  was 
acute  and  fraught  with  danger  of  war  front 
the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lmsitania  in  the 
spring  of   1915,  and  m   February  1917  diplo-' 


vessels  coming  within  a  war  zone  which  she 
tnartced  off  would  be  sunk  without  warning  and 
without  restraint.  To  add  to  (he  anxiety  and 
peiplexity  of  these  trying  years,  our  relations 
with  Mexico  were  Btrained  almost  to  the  break- 
ine  point  During  the  later  years  of  Mr,  Taff  s 
adnnnis (ration  Mexican  (conditions  presented 
serious  difficulties,  but  soon  after  Mr.  Wilson's 
accession  the  situation  became  acute.  Various 
factions  strove  for  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, lawlessness  prevailed,  bandits  sought 
their  prey;  American  property  was  destroyed 
and  Amcncan  citizens  murdered.  In  1916  a 
band  of  outlaws  crossed  our  border  and  killed 


nounced  a  policy  of  friendly  re^rd  for  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  disclaimed  any 
desire  or  intention  to  acquire  further  territory'; 
this  policy  he  earnestly  strove  to  fulfil;  but  lu 
the  spring  of  1916  a  force  was  sent  to  Mexico 
to  hunt  oat  the  archbandit  Villa  and  to  punish 
tfaofle  who  had  invaded  our  territory.  In  the 
early  summer  the  State  militia  was  called  out 
and  some  of  these  troops  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  Great  War  in  Europe  and 
the  trouble  with  Mexico  called  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  miliary  matters;  and 
the  average  citizen  questioned  wnedier  the  navy 
was  strong  enough  to  defend  the  coast  in  case 
of  attack,  or  the  army  large  enough  to  defeat 
invaders.  There  was  strong  demand  for  "prep- 
aration,*  and  (Congress  passed  measures  provid- 
ing for  a  large  increase  in  the  army  and  for  a 
greatly  enlarged  navy. 

While  making  provision  for  the  great  expend- 


and  disfavor  upon  a  general  i:  .   _.    .    

ment  throughout  the  world,  but  it  realizes  that ' 
no  single  nation  can  disarm,  and  that  without 
a  common  agreement  upon  the  subject  every 
considerable,  power  must  maintain  a  relative 
standing  in  military  strength.* 

In  1916  the  Democrats  nominated  Wilson 
and  Marshall  once  more;  the  Republicans 
named  Charles  £.  Hughes  and  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks.  Mr,  Roosevelt  was  nominated  by 
the  Progressives,  but  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date and  advocated  the  support  of  Mr.  Hughes. 
The  issue  of  the  election  did  not  appear  at 
first  to  enlist  the  acute  attention  of  the  people, 
but  before  the  end  there  was  widespread  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  a 
word  what  was  the  chief  or  controlling  issue  of 
the  campaign ;  Republicans  charged  the  Demo- 
crats with  executive  mismanagement,  and  in  the 
later  weeks  of  [he  campaign  recurred  to  the 
tariff,  declaring  that  the  great  business  pros- 
perity of  the  country  was  produced  by  the  war 
and  would  be  succeeded  l^  a  hopeless  dejires- 
sion  if  sufficient  protection  were  not  provided. 
President  Wilson  himself  was  the  centre  of 
attack;  and  some  speakers,  notably  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, ctHidemned  his  Mexican  policy  and  his 
failure  to  take  mprc  decisive  and  aggressive 
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action  in  deaiiaa  with  Europe,  especially  Ger- 
many. Mr,  Wilson's  supporters  ably  defended 
his  administration  as  high-minded,  progressive 
and  constructive,  and  asserted  that  his  atti' 
tude  and  action  with  regard  to  the  tiyuig;  prob- 
lems of  diptomacy  were  wise  and  patriotic.  la 
the  midst  of  the  campaign  a  sudden  strike  of 
railroad  employees  was  prevented  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Congressional  act,  on  Mr,  Wilson's 
recommendatioii,  establishing  an  eight-hour  day 
on  interstate  railroads  for  certain  classes  of 
employees.  The  President  at  the  same  time 
made  additional  recommendations  which  con- 
templated, among  other  things,  making  it  un- 
lawful to  bring  on  a  strike  or  a  lockout  before 
public  investigation  of  conditions;  but  these 
recommendations  were  not  at  dial  time  made 
into  law.  This  labor  problem  and  Mr.  Wilson's 
action  greatly  complicated  the  discussions  and 
the  course  of  the  campaign;  for  some  persona 
strongly  condemned,  while  others  as  vigorously 
defended,  the  steps  of  the  administration  in 
this  particular  emergency,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  President's  responsi- 
bility for  the  eight-hour  measure  (the  Adam- 
son  Act)  aided  him  or  reacted  unfavorably. 
The  result  of  the  election  showed,  on  the  whole, 
something  of  a  sectional  variation  although 
even  in  the  East,  which  was  generally  strongly 
Republican,  New  Hampshire,  by  a  very  aaail 
plurality,  chose  Wilson  electors.  Ohio  broke 
the  solid  vole  of  the  Old  Northwest  by  casting 
its  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  while 
many  of  the  Western  States,  indudinfi  Gali- 
fomia,  added  their  votes  to  those  of  the  South, 
and  thus  determined  the  election  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's favor.  The  Democratic  candidate  was 
sup^rted  by  every  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
South  Dakota,  In  Minnesota  the  popular  plu- 
rality was  small,  not  far  from 400.  The  electoral 
votes  of  the  States  carried  by  Mr.  Hiu*ea 
numbered  254;  those  carried  by  Mr,  Wilson, 
277;  the  Democratic  plurality  in  the  popular 
vote  was  over  450,000. 

The  history  of  the  Great  War  in  Europe  and 
the  forces  that  hnally  drove  the  Uiuted  States 
to  participate  in  that  war  have  been  told  in 
other  articles  of  this  volume.  That  story  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  We  need  only  to  remem- 
ber that  in  April  1917,  after  prolonged  attempts 
to  maintain  American  rights  by  diplomatic  pro- 
tests and  expostulations.  President  Wilson  went 
before  Congress  and  advised  that  Congress  de- 
clare the  recent  course  of  the  imperial  German 
government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less  than  war 
against  the  govEmment  of  the  United  States. 
War  was  formally  declared  6  April,  Provision 
was  soon  made  for  the  raising  of  an  immense 
army,  partly  by  calling  the  National  Guard  to 
the  colors  and  also  through  the  processes  of  a 
selective  draft ;  training  camps  for  officers  were 
hastily  built,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  were 
fitl'id  with  some  thousands  of  eager  young  men. 
Money  was  voted  lavishly  for  airplanes  and 
various  other  things  that  modem  warfare  de- 
manded. A  few  men  were  sent  to  Europe 
early  in  the  summer  of  1917,  but  it  was  the 
spring  of  1918  before  they  were  sent  in  large 
numbers.  The  American  soldiers  helped  to 
stop  the  fierce  drive  of  the  Germans  against 
Paris  in  the  early  summer  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  brilliantly  executed  plans  for 
the  smurc  of  the  San  Mihiel  salient.    In  Sep- 


tember American  forces  began  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  offensive,  the  greatest  connected  series  of 
engagements  in  which  American  soldiers  have 
ever  been  engaged.  Largely  because  of  the 
courage  of  our  troops  and  the  terrific  wei^t  of 
the  American  armies  which  during  these  autumn 
months  were  hurled  against  the  German  line, 
the  enemy  were  driven  back  tmtil  utter  and 
overwhelming  defeat  stared  them  in  the  face. 
They  applied  for  an  armistice  and  on  11  No- 
vember the  terms  of  the  Allies  havii^  been 
accepted  hostihties  came  to  an  end.  Soon  after 
this  President  Wilson  himself  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  Paris  to  represent,  with  four  others, 
the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  was  presented 
to  the  delegates  of  that  country  at  Paris  7  May 
1919  and  after  some  delays  and  discussions  was 
signed  by  the  Germans.  The  treaty  included, 
among  other  things,  a  provision  for  a  league  of 
nations  in  which  America  was  to  participate, 
and  the  terms  of  this  treaty  were  subject  to 
continuous  discussion,  irot  onl/  in  the  Senate, 
when  the  rati6cation  of  the  trerfty  was  under 
discussion,  but  also  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
organization  of  the  world  to  prevent  war  and  to 
secure  and  develop  peace  had  been  proposed  a 
number  of  times,  especially  from  the  beginning 
of  1916,  and  in  various  papers  and  speeches 
President  Wilson  lad  presented  the  desirability 
or  necessity  of  such  a  consummation  as  the 
end,  or  perhaps  the  justification,  of  the  whole 
struggle^  The  difficulties  in  reaching  a  decision 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  and  the  League 
of  Nations  were  enhanced  by  the  elections  of 
1918.  The  Republicans  obtained  control  of 
both  bouses  of  Confess,  and  there  were  conse- 
quent difficulties  arising  out  of  the  party  sys- 
tem in  the  way  of  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  President  and  congressional  leaders. 

Among  the  most  important  internal  political 
developments  in  recent  years  are  the  addition  of 
three  new  amendments  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  16ih  amendment, 
already  mentioned,  gave  Congress  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  without  apportionment  among 
the  several  States :  in  other  words,  Congress, 
in  levying  an  income  tax  need  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution  refer- 
ring to  "direct  taxes'  In  the  same  year  the 
17th  amendment  was  adopted,  providing  for  the 
popular  election  of  senators.  By  the  early  part 
of  1919  the  18th  amendment  providing  for  a  na~ 
tional  prohibition  had  been  adopted  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  and  pronounced  a 
part  of  the  constitution.  In  accordance  with 
the  authority  granted  by  the  16th  amendment, 
an  income  tax  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  war  a  very  large  share 
of  the  sovemment  revenue  was  obtained  in  this 
way.  One  of  the  problems  facing  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  dealing  with 
this  subject  of  taxation,  and  especially  of  direct 
taxation  on  incomes.  The  whole  economic 
problem  of  reconstruction  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  year  after  the  close 
of  actual  hostilities.  The  government  had 
taken  chaise  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 
not  long  after  our  entrance  into  the  conflict 
and  the  economic  perplexities  resulting  from  the 
rise  of  prices  and  the  increase  of  wages  greatly 
augmented  the  difficully  of  the  econotnical  man- 
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a^iettwnt  of  the  railroads  and  added  to  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  whole  national  railroad  problem. 
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3.  CAUSES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
The  political  and  constitutional  relations  be- 
rween  Great  Britain  and  the  EnKlish  dominions 
in  America  in  1760  were  ill-defined,  and  funda- 
mental understanding  between  the  English  com- 
irunilies  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  to 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  connection  wai 
laddng.  In  England  an  act. of  Parliament  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  hi^est  expression 
of  power  within  the  Constitution  and  the 
range  of  subjects  over  which  Parliament's 
power  extended  was  unlimited.  In  America  the 
ml  consequences  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parlia- 
ment were  obscured  by  the  fact  that  its  power 
had  been  actually  exercised  over  the  colonies 
only  for  the  purpose  of  estaUishing,  protecting 
and  maintaining  a  commerdal  system  of  im- 
perial extent  and  character,  and  in  a  manner 
which  left  the  internal  concerns  of  each  colony 
largely  under  the  direction  of  its  local  govern- 
ment. The  superintendence  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments was  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  under 
whose  administration  a  considerable  degree  of 
local  autonomy  had  been  attained.  The  situa- 
tion was  further  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  very  realm  of  commercial  regulation, 
which  constituted  so  large  a  part  of  the  region 
of  the  exercise  of  Pariiamentary  power,  the 
administration  was  notoriously  inef&cient.  So 
that  in  the  generation  before  George  III,  the 
system  retnained  largely  unexploited  by  Parlia- 
ment and  its  true  character  and  possibilities  un- 
appreciated by  the  Americans.  Under  these 
circmn stances,  it  is  evident  that,  if,  after  a  long 

Kriod  of  indeterminate  relation,  the  issue  as 
tween  Parliament  and  the  colonics  should  be 
raised  at  all,  much  would  depend  upon  the 
manner  of  its  raising  and  on  the  circumstances 
prevailing  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at 
the  time  it  was  raised. 

English  political  conditions  at  the  beginntt^ 
of  the  reign  of  CJeorge  III  were  such  as  to 
afford  peculiarly  lilile  promise  that  such  a 
delicate  relation  would  be  bandied  with  the  req- 
uisite skill.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  party  sys- 
tem, the  personal  views  and  characteristics  of 
the  young  Idng  and  the  circumstances  connected 
vrith  his  accession,  all  combined  io  make  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  position  of  the  sover- 
eign in  the  Constitution  the  absorbing  issue  of 
die  time.  The  Whigs  sought  a  strong  and  per- 
manent syst«m  of  |ov;rnment  in  'ify^  connec- 


tion of  agreeing  politicians  commanding  parlia- 
mentary influence" ;  the  Tories,  "in  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  parliamentary  interest  attached 
personally  to  the  Sovereign,  reinforced  by  dis- 
connected politicians  and  by  smali  groups  drawn 
from  the  most  various  quarters  and  directed  by 
a  statesman  who  was  personally  pleasing  to  the 
long.'  Wide  interpretation  of  the  power  of 
Parliament  and  Crown  acting  together  was  e»- 
Mntiat  to  both  parties  and  issues  requiring  mod- 
eration and  restraint  together  with  firmness  and 
steadiness  in  the  use  of  this  power  by  either 
party  stood  little  chance  of  receiving  attention 
on  their  merits.  The  demoralization  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  intractable  attitude  of  Pitt  made 
it  possible  for  the  king  and  his  "friends*  to 
restore  for  a  time  the  personal  will  of  the 
sovereign  to  a  position  of  greater  power  in  the 
Constitution.  But  the  price  of  this  success  was 
the  utter  demoralization  of  parties  and  the  party 
system  of  government,  which  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  vacillation,  the  violent  alternation 
between  severi^  and  indulgence  toward  the 
colonies  in  ministerial  policy,  which  was  itself 
largely  responsible  for  the  unnecessary  degree 
of  turbulent  defiance  of  existing  authority,  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts, 

Turning  now  to  America,  we  find  political 
conditions  between  1688  and  1760,  by  influences 
outside  of  what  was  strictly  the  law  of  die 
situation,  developing  the  several  colonies  into  a 

Cup  of  actual  commonwealths  in  which  the 
:es  of  democratic  soinety  had  far  greater 
swav  than  in  England  ancl  in  the  long  run 
predominated  over  the  aristocratic  forces  di- 
rected by  the  official  classes.  What  the  English 
government  thoi^t  of  as  corporations  emanat- 
ing from  the  Crown  but  subject  to  ultimate  Par- 
liamentary regulation  had  grown  into  such  an 
actual  position  that,  whatever  the  technical  law 
of  the  situation,  it  was  inexpedient  to  treat 
them  merely  as  corporations.  The  corporate 
provinces  had  governments  almost  entirely  de- 
veloped from  native  sources  and  the  linuted 
control  over  them  for  imperial  purposes  at- 
tempted by  the  home  government  met  with  mudi 
obstruction.  The  same  was  true,  though  to  a 
less  degree,  of  the  proprietary  and  royal  prov- 
inces, for,  though  the  official  opportunity  for 
enforcement  of  control  was  much  greater,  the 
weakness  of  the  support  ^vcn  from  home  to 
the  provincial  governors  in  their  contests  with 
the  legislatures  left  the  latter  the  practically 
dominant  power  in  the  realm  of  provincial  de- 
velopment. The  modeling  of  each  provincial 
government  on  the  lines  of  the  whole  English 
Consdtution,  the  wide  range  of  interest  taken 
into  cognizance  by  each,  extending  to  well-nigh 
everything  but  regulation  of  imperial  com- 
merce, the  territorial  scale  on  which  provincial 
interests  developed,  the  large  degree  of  success 
which  the  representative  legislature  attained  in 
controlling  this  development,  often  in  defiance 
or  evasion  of  directions  from  home,  the  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  ot  the  colonies  within  which 
each  of  these  developments  was  conductedj  all 
contributed  to  a  view  of  itself  by  each  province 
as  a  constituent  part  of  a  federative  empire. 

For  such  a  tneory  of  empire,  however,  the 
English  community  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Atlantic  was  very  far  from  ready.  By  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  of  the  situation  as  most  authori- 
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any  other  interest  of  the  British  nation.  When, 
then,  the  new  circumstances  of  the  empire 
created  by  the  results  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
seemed  to  call  for  a  policy  which  should 
(1)  enforce  the  system  of  trade  regulation 
more  effectively,  (2)  provide  for  a  standing 
military  force  for  the  control  of  the  newly-ac- 

5uired  territory  and  (3)  provide  a  revenue  from 
L.merica  which  should  prevent  the  addition  of 
the  burden  of  expense  thereby  entailed  to  the 
already  huge  national  debt,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ministry  should  take 
colonial  obedience  for  granted,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  colonists  should  take  fright  at 
the  possibrlities  of  oppression  involved  in  the 
unlimited  exerdse  of  Parliamentary  power.  At 
all  events,  acts  coverinif  the  above  purposeB 
were  passed  in  1764,  and  1765.  It  is  only  fair 
to  note  that  experience  under  the  indeterminate 
relations  previous  to  1760  had  been  such  as  to 
lead  the  ministi^  not  unnaturally  to  believe  that 
unless  these  objects  were  secured  by  action  of 
Parliament  they  would  not  be  effectually  secured 
at  all.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  whereas 
the  power  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  had 
actually  been  used  only  to  reflate  commerce 
and  not  to  raise  revenue,  it  is,  in  strict  logic 
and  in  practical  administration,  impossible  to 
admit  the  power  to  tax  for  one  purpose  without 
granting  it  for  the  other. 

Of  this  three-fold  program,  distasteful  in 
all  its  features  to  the  Americans,  the  Stamp 
Act  (q.v.)  involved  the  greatest  degree  of 
novelty,  invading,  as  it  did,  what  imperial  ad- 
ministration had  hitherto  left  untouched  — 
control  of  the  legislature  of  each  colony  over 
d>e  granting  of  Supplies  to  the  Crown.  Upon 
this  feature  American  resistance  was  concen~ 
trated  and  before  the  time  set  for  the  act  to  go 
into  effect  it  had  been  practically  nullified  by 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  means,  including  moo 
violence  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  legisla- 
tures and  of  a  Congress  of  delegates  from  a 
majority  of  the  colonies.  The  basis  of  remon- 
strance was  the  contention  that  the  granting  of 
supplies  from  themselves  for  the  use  of  the 
Crown   by  any  body  in  which   they  were   not 

?ersona!ly  represented  was  in  violation  of  the 
undamental  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
The  English  reply  to  this —  that  the  colonies 
were  virtually  represented  in  Parliament  as 
much  as  many  sections  and  interests  in  England 
itself  were  —  was  probably  quite  in  accord 
with  the  historic  meaning  of  the  word  repre- 
sentation as  it  had  progressively  developed  in 
England.  But  in  America  variations  from  this 
meaning  had  developed  which  made  the  theory 


of  representation  adequate  for  taxing  purposes 
included  a  franchise  regulated  by  general  rules 
and  possessed  by  practically  all  free  adult  white 
males  with  a  moderate  amount  of  property 
and  an  apportionment  of  representatives  based 
on  territorial  and  popular  considerations  rather 
than  on  those  of  'interest."  Tn  alt  of  these 
points  the  contrast  with  English  ideas  of  rep- 
resentation was  fundamental  and  these  varia- 
tions in  understanding  of  this  term  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  blindness  of  each  side  to  the 
justice  of  the  contention  of  the  other.  This 
theory  of  representation  involved  in  matters  of 
taxation  what  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
another  connection,  a  theory  of  federative  em- 


pire, while  the  English  theory  was  that  of  con- 
solidated empire,  directed  by  Crown  and  Par- 
liament, with  the  colonial  governments  as  cor- 
porations, n^th  somewhat  extended  powers,  to 
be  sure,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, but  ultimately  subject  to  complete 
regulation  by  Parliament.  The  attempt  to  en- 
force the  revenue  feature  of  the  Grenville  policy 
partially  revealed  the  divergence  between  these 
two  theories^-  The  issue  was  raised  on  the 
specific  point  of  revenue;  on  (his  point  the 
colonies  successfully  resisted  and  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1766,  Parliament  on  the 
specific  point  retreated,  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing by  me  Declaratory  Act  its  power  over  the 


inconclusive  settlement,  every  effort  of  the 
government  in  matters  of  colonial  policy  should 
have  been  directed  toward  the  achievement  of 
an  arrangement  which  should  provide  for  de- 
velopment of  imperial  welfare  without  raisii^ 
the  issue  as  between  Parliament  and  lie  col- 
onies in  bare  and  abstract  terms.  Instead,  the 
ministiy,  now  dominated  by  the  king's  per> 
sonal  mfluence,  chose  to  raise  the  issue  as 
plainly  as  possible  by  proposing  a  revenue 
scheme  which  technically  respected  the  colonial 
distinction  between  external  and  internal  taxa- 
tion but  in  all  other  points  carried  out  the  es- 
sential aims  of  the  Grenville  policy.  This  was 
the  real  significance  of  the  "Townshend  Acts,* 
passed  in  June  and  July  1767,  and  the  thorou^ 
going  character  of  the  American  resistance  to 
these  acts  was  serious  in  a  degree  correspond- 
ing in  ratio  to  the  plainness  with  which  the 
issue  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  in  distinc- 
tjon  from  Parliamentary  taxation,  was  thus 
raised.  Again  owing  to  changes  in  the  ministry 
and  to  complaints  from  commercial  sources  the 
Townshend  legislation  was  repealed  in  1769, 
except  for  taxation  on  the  single  item  of  tea, 
which  was  retained  in  set  terms  for  the  saving 
of  Parliamentary  ri^t.  By  this  time  the 
colon  sts  had  had  experience  oi  the  consequences 
of  the  English  theory  of  empire,  under  Parlia- 
ment as  it  then  was,  and  they  now  formulated 
their  position  in  the  phrase,  'No  legislation 
without  representation."  The  issue  between 
Parliament  and  the  colonies  over  the  funda- 
mental question  of  the  character  of  the  empire 
—  federative  or  consolidated  —  had  now  been 
stripped  of  most  of  its  disguises.  Upon  the 
issue,  as  thus  stated,  king  and  Parliament  were 
in  essential  agreement,  the  differences  between 
groups  in  Parliament,  and  between 


use  of  this  unrestrained  power.  But  between 
1770  and  1774  irritation  was  developing  in  an 
increasing  and  dangerous  degree  between  the 
imperial  officials  and  the  colonial  populations. 
Events  like  the  so-called  "Massacre*  at  Boston 
in  1770,  the  destruction  of  the  Gaspee  in  1772 
and  the  tea  riot  at  Boston  in  1773  led  the  min- 
istry to  adopt  coercion  of  the  most  unqualified 
kind.  By  the  acts  of  1774,  aimed  at  the  puuiA- 
ment  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  altering  the  government  of  the 

Srovince  and  making  new  and  special  provision 
or  the  quartering  of  imperial  troops,  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  theory  of  the  Parliamentary 
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consolidated  empire  were  revealed  lo  the  col- 
onies in  general.  But  instead  of  the  isolation  of 
Massachusetts,  which  the  ministry  intended,  a 
closer  union  of  all  the  colonial  govemmenls 
was  the  result.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  agitation  the  impulse  and  the  machinery 
of  intercolonial  discussion  and  action  had  been 
developing,  and  on  the  summons  of  Mtissachu- 


Congress  gave  expression  to  the  colonial  dc 
trine,  and  provided  for  bringing  pressure  to 
hear  on  the  commercial  interests  of  Great 
Britain  hy  organizing  a  continental  scheme  for 
non -importation  of  British  goods.  The  great 
result  of  the  Congress  was  to  enlarge  the  scene 
of  opposition  to  the  ministry  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  In  the  newly- 
electe^  Parliament  which  met  in  November 
1774,  measures  were  taken  still  further  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  coercion  and,  it  possible,  to 
divide  the  colonies,  by  providing  for  a  general 
strettethenin^  ot  the  military  force  in  America 
and  forbidding  the  privileges  of  the  fisheries 
and  of  trade  with  England  to  all  but  New  York, 
Delaware  and  North  Carolina.  Schemes  of 
conciliation   were   proposed    but '  received   only 

E artisan  consideration.  Passion  was  now  too 
ighly  involved  on  both  sides  to  allow  of  suc- 
cess for  any  moderate  or  compromising  plan. 
Any.  permanent  scheme  of  governmental  rela- 
tions requires  mutual  confidence  to  a  certain 
degree  and  this  confidence  had  been  broken 
down  b>;  the  circumstances  of  the  agitation  of 
the  previous  10  years.  Before  the  news  of  fur- 
ther action  by  Parliament  in  the  direction  of 
coercion  had  reached  America,  the  extra-legal 
organization  of  Massachusetts,  which  the  op- 
ponents of  ministerial  policy  had  set  up  there 
after  the  alteration  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, came  into  armed  collision  with  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Crown  at  Lexington  and 
rile  mihtary  phase  of  the  Revolution  had  begun. 
Armed  resistance  to  the  ministerial  policy, 
even  in  the  organized  manner  and  on  the  seri- 
ous scale  with  which  It  was  carried  on  in  1775. 
probably  did  not  appear  to  the  majority  of 
Americans  at  first  to  involve  necessarily  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  empire.  And  yet  the  possibility 
of  such  an  event  as  a  last  resort  could  not  have 
been  entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of  thinking 
men.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  a  determined  ana 
deliberate  aim  at  such  separation  on  the  part  of 
the  average  substantial  citizen,  that  general  dis- 
claimers of  the  idea  of  separation  should  be 
interpreted.  Such  a  project  was  probably  in 
the  minds  of  some  ot  tne  leading  agitators  from 


stand  of  the  king  and  ministry  on  the  issue  of 
coercion  thoroughly  carried  out  had  been  mani- 
fested and  the  elements  of  passion,  prejuc^ce 
and  interest  injected  still  more  vigorously  into 
the  situation,  that  independence  could  be  made 
to  ap|Kar  desirable  or  necessary.  Tlie  king's 
rejection  of  the  "Olive-branch  Petition"  and 
the  proclamation  naming  the  Americans  as 
rebels,  in  August  1776,  as  well  as  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  appeal  to  local  in- 
terest made  by  the  experience  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized State  governments,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ability of  the  moderate  party  in  America  to  pro- 
pose any  plan  which  promised  success  in  achiev- 


ing what  was  now  regarded  as  essential,  all  had 
a  powerful  eHect  and  served  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  and  valuation  of  the  possible  ad- 
vantages of  connection  with  Great  Britain 
under  more  normal  circumstances.  All  these 
considerations  'were  popularized  and  brought 
vividly  to  the  imaginations  of  great  nimibers  by 
Paines  pamphlet,  'Common  Sense.'  By  May 
1776,  the  Congress,  which  had  acted  for  a  year 
as  a  revolutionary  general  government  for  the 
United  Colonies,  felt  justified  in  entering  upon 
consideration  ol  the  subject.  Increasing  con- 
sciousness of  the  need  of  foreign  assistance, 
and  clearer  perception  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
dependence as  a  condition  ot  such  assistance 
enforced  the  more  strictly  domestic  reasons  for 
the  development  of  the  sentiment  of  separation 
and  on  4  July  1776  the  formal  Declaration  was 

In  siunmary,  it  may  be  said  that,  fundamen- 
tally, the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  differences  of  characteristics 
progressively  developed  in  the  two  English 
communiiles  on  the  different  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. These  differences  made  the  administra- 
tion of  the  system  of  government  by  which 
these  communiiies  were  connected  a  matter  of 
difficulty  under  any  circumstances.  When  a 
change  was  made  in  the  manner  and  purpose  of 
the  administration  of  this  system,  an  issue  was 
raised  which  the  English  community  was  partic- 
ularly ill-prepared  to  meet.  The  Americans 
practically  demanded  recognition  of  a  new 
theory  of  the  empire,  precedents  for  which  ex- 
isted, not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  facts  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  existing  theory.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  controversy  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Americans  were  more  concerned  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  existing  theory  for  despotism  than 
with  any  serious  tyranny  actually  exercised.  But 
the  conduct  of  this  controversy  over  this  issue 
was  so  unskilfully  tiianaged.  as  it  turned  out,  - 
that  the  feelings  of  discontent  operative  in  the 
colonies  for  nearly  a  century  were  stimulated 
to  the  point  of  resistance.  Opportunity  was 
created  for  what  was  probably  hardly  more  . 
than  a  large  and  aggressively  active  minority  to 
carry  diis  resistance  to  the  point  of  separation 
from  the  mother-country.  That  a  more  skilful 
management  of  the  controversy  would  have 
prevented  the  ultimate  separation  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  confidence.  The  scale  and  char- 
acter of  the  development  of  the  colonial 
governments  was  making  of  them  common- 
^v'ealths  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a  relation 
very  far  short  of  that  whirfi  existed  between 
Canada  and  England  after  1837,  And  for  such 
a  relation  England  was  hardly  prepared  much 
before  that  date.    See  Colony. 
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4.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
(MILITARY  EVENTS).  The  fundamental 
tact  in  the  British  strategy  of  the  American 
campaigns  was  their  possession  of  control  of 
sea-power,  for  the  use  of  which  in  penetration 
of  the  seaboard  strip  by  the  openings  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  topog- 
raphy afforded  pre-eminent  opportunities.  In 
defense  the  Americans  had  the  advantage  of 
moving  rapidly  on  lines  of  interior  communica- 
tion ;  and  the  holding  of  a  position  somewhere 
between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  from 
which  they  could  keep  control  of  these  interior 
lines  and  thus  prevent  the  success  of  British 
detachments,  quite  as  often  by  refusing  as  by 
^ving  battle,  was  an  essential  feature  of  Amer- 
ican strategy  throughout  the  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  sides  were  seriously  handicapped 
in  the  course  of  working  out  their  respective 
policies.  On  the  American  side,  the  prejudice 
against  a  standing  army,  the  undue  influence  as- 
sumed by  the  States  after  the  first  flush  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Union  had  passed  and  the 
precarious  character  of  the  sujiport  given  to 
military  operations  made  the  maintenance  of  a 
reliable  military  force  a  matter  of  supreme  dif- 
ficulty for  the  genius  of  Washington  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  1778,  the  British  were 
involved  in  war  with  France,  after  1779  with 
Spain,  and  after  1780  with  Holland  and  in  this 
quadruple  contest  found  no  alUes. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  war  constitute, 
in  a  way,  the  most  critical  period  from  the 
Strategic  point  of  view,  for  it  was  in  these 
years  (hat  the  British  held  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  all  the  military  advantage  which  con- 
trol of  the  sea  could  give,  and  il  was  in  this 
period  that  their  most  serious  attempt  to  breA 
the  confederacy  in  two  by  occupation  of  the 
Hudson-Cham  plain -Saint  Lawrence  waterway 
was  made  and  frustrated.  In  177S  the  Amer- 
icans succeeded  in  keeping  the  British  force 
confined  in  Boston  while  the  attempt  at  the 
capture  of  Quebec  by  a  double  expedition  north 
from  Ticonderopa  and  northwest  and  wesi 
through  the  Maine  forest  under  Montgomery 
and  Arnold  was  made.  This  invasion  collapsed 
and  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  in 
March  1776  left  each  side  in  possession  of  its 
own  territory. 

The  campaign  of  1776  saw  the  British 
attempt  at  occupation  of  a  Southern  port, 
Charleston,  repulsed  and  the  advance  south 
from  Canada  checked  by  Arnold's  impromptu 
naval  force  on  Lake  Qiamplain  till  so  late  in 
tt>e  Kason  that  it  got  ng  further  than  Crown 


Point.  New  York,  however,  was  occupied  by 
the  British  army,  supported  by  the  fleet,  and 
Washington's  army  was  forced  across  New 
Jersey,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and 
large  parts  of  both  East  and  West  Jersey  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy — ^supposedly  for  the 
winter.  But  Washington's  masterly  surprise  at 
Trenton  and  manceuvre  at  Princeton  in  the  last 
days  of  1776  enabled  him  to  hold  northern  New 
Jersey  and  keep  the  British  confined  to  New 
York  City  and  East  Jersey  only  as  far  as 
Amboy  and  New  Brunswick.  The  campaign  of 
1777  should  have  been  devoted  by  the  British 
to  the  single  great  object  of  occupying  the 
whole  length  of   the  Hudson-Champlain-Saint 


move  on  Philadelphia  by  sea  so  reduced  the 
strength  and  delayed  the  co-operation  of  the 
force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  with  the 
southward  movement  of  Burgoyne  that  the  lat- 
ter, hindered  in  his  movements  and  unable  to 
maintain  himself  at  so  slow  a  rate  of  advance, 
was  surrounded  and  captured  before  the  former 
had  covered  half  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  achievement  of 
the  Americans.  It  made  possible  the  French 
Alliance,  which  not  onl^  increased  the  military 
resources  of  the  American  defense  by  the  use 
of  the  French  sea-power,  but  involved  the  dis- 

S;rsion  of  the  total  military  resources  of  the 
ritish  against  several  opponents  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  concentrate  on  the  task  of 
subduing  the  Americans.  The  consequences 
became  apparent  in  the  campaign  of  1778  which 
was  opened  by  Clinton's  withdrawal  from  Phil- 
adelphia across  New  Jersey  toward  New  York, 
close-pressed  at  Monmouth  by  Washington, 
who  now  took  up  a  position  north  and  west  of 
New  York,  from  which  he  could  watch  and  at- 
tack any  movement  of  the  enemy  toward 
either  New  England  or  Philadelphia.  This  po- 
sition these  armies  practically  maintained  with- 
out decisive  engagement  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  was  an  attempt  of  the  French  fleet  and 
Ainerican  land  force  against  Newport  in  1778 
which  ended  in  failure.  There  were  numerous 
marauding  expeditions  by  the  British,  designed 
to  draw  Washington  from  his  commanding  po- 
sition. There  was  on  the  other  hand  the 
capture  of  the  posts  in  the  country  west  of  the 
AlJe^hanies  in  1778  and  1779  by  Clarke,  which 
had  important  consequences  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  But  from  1778  on, 
the  most  active  endeavors  of  the  British  invad- 
ing force  were  directed  against  the  Southern 
States.  The  bold  dash  of  Wayne  on  Stony 
Point  in  1779  and  the  narrow  escape  from  loss 
of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  through 
Arnold's  treason  in  1760  were  only  episodes  in  a 
situation  in  the  North  which  showed  no  decisive 


newed  in  1778  by  the  capture  of  Savannah  and 
the  reduction  of  the  greater  part  of  (}eorKia. 
The  British  seem  to  have  counted  on  the  large 
number  of  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  as  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the  defensive  capacities 
9f  the  repon  and  to  have  planned  to  roll  up 
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the  South  from  Georgia  to  Virginia  by  combin- 
ing use  of  sea-power  with  the  ttareai  at  the 
altars  and  fires  of  the  inierior  tqr  an  overrun- 
□ins  force.  An  attempt  in  the  Etmuner  of  1779 
at  a  recapture  of  Savannah  by  the  combina- 
tion of  ine  French  fleet  and  American  and 
French  land  force  under  Lincoln  was  repulsed. 
The  capture  of  Charleston  in  1780  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  and  army  made  the  soil  of  the  Caro- 
linas  for  the  two  followinK  campaigns  the  scene 
of  an  interesung  conflict  between  two  efficient 
annies,  each  under  coinpetent  leadership,  and, 
at  first,  on  something  like  even  terms,  as  far 
as  aid  from  local  partisans  is  concerned.  The 
crushing  defeat  of  Gates  .bjr  Comwallis  in  Aug- 
gusc  17S0,  at  Camden,  S.  C,  seemed  to  promise 
Comwallis  the  control  of  the  whole  State  and 
a  threatening  position  toward  North  Carolina, 
but  the  American  victory  at  King's  Mountain  in 
October  1780  served  to  keep  him  close  to  ter- 
ritory controlled  from  the  sea.  Greene  now 
succeeded  Gates  in  command  of  the  American 
army  and  after  King's  Uountain  and  the  battle 
of  the  Cowpens  had  largely  deprived  Comwal- 
lis of  his  lig^t  troops,  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  away  from  the  coast  and  northeastward 
across  North  Carolina  almost  to  the  Virginia 
line.  Here,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  in  March 
1781,  in  an  action  which  was  tactically  a  de- 
feat for  the  Americans,  Comwallis  was  so  weak- 
ened that  more  thorough  invasion  of  the  Caro- 
linas  became  impossible.  He  retired  first  to 
Wilmin^on  on  the  coast  and  then,  as  it  be- 
came evident  that  Greene  was  returning  south- 
westward  again,  crowding  the  British  back  to 
the  coast  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  himself 
turned  away  and  joined  Arriold  in  '^rginia  in 
May. 

The  Freqch  Alliance  now  supplied,  for  the 
first  time  in  an  effectual  maimer,  that  indis- 
pensable element  in  the  American  defense,  lack 
of  which  had  prevented  development  of  its 
more  aggressive  possibilities  —  viz.,  control  of 
access  b^  the  sea.  The  threat  upon  New  York 
by  the  French  fleet  and  the  forward  movement 
by  the  American  force  drew  off  strength  from 
Comwalba  in  Virdnia  and  kept  Clinton  close 
in  New  York  till  uie  strength  of  Washington's 
and  Rochambeau's  force  was  far  on  its  way  to 
Virnnia.  In  the  meantime,  De  Grasse's  seizure 
of  uie  entrance  to  Che.sapeake  Bay  and  the  five 
days'  action  with  the  relieving  British  fleet  oft 
the  entrance  isolated  Comwallis,  now  in- 
trenched on  the  peninsula  between  the  York 
and  the  James  rivers,  for  a  long  enough  period 
to  allow  of  the  complete  investment  ol  his  posi- 
French  fleet  in  his  rear.  Having  exhausted  the 
resources  of  such  a  position  before  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  could  appear  again,  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered 19  Oct.  1781.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
tion  by  superior  numbers  in  front  and  the 
that  this  was  the  first  failure  of  the  British  sea- 
power  on  the  coast  during  the  war  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  this  first  opportunity 
was  exploited  for  purposes  of  aggressive  de- 
fense indicates  the  grasp  of  the  situation  as  a 
whole  and  the  cautious  daring  which  character- 
ized Washington's  strategy.  The  British  were 
now  in  possession  only  of  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Charleston  and  -Savannah,  and  by  reason 
of  the  moral  effect  of  the  capture  of  Cornwallis 
the  war  was  practically  at  an  end. 

The  decisive  battles  may  be  selected  as  fol- 
lows: Bunker  Hill,  17  June  1776,  whieb  in- 


spired the  British  commanders  with  a  firm 
notion  of  the  inexpediency  of  a  front  attack  on 
American  forces  behind  breastworks;  Long 
Island,  27  Aug.  1776,  which  gave  the  British  the 
control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson;  Saratoga, 
17  Oct  177?,  which  fnisirated  the  attetnpt  to 
break  the  confederacy  in  two  and  which 
brought  ttie  French  Alliance;  icing's  Moim- 
tain,  October  1780,  and  the  Cowpens,  17  Jan. 
1781,  whidi  deprived  ComwaUis  of  his  light 
troops  in  his  overrunning  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  naval  action  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  in  the  early  part  of  September  1781, 
which  made  the  siege  of  Yorktown  possible. 


New  York  1891)  ;  Doyle,  J.  A.,  'History  of  the 
United  States'  (London  1875)  ;  id.,  'Cambridge 
Modem  History>  (Chap.  7,  Vo£  VI,  New  Yoric 
1903) ;  Fiske,  ].,  'The  American  RevalutiDQ> 
(2  vols.,  Cambridge  I896-W)  ;  Lecky.  W.  K  H, 
'History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Ceif 
tuiv>  (Vols.  HI  and  IV;  ;  Trevelyan.  Sir  G.  C, 
'The  American  Revolution*  (6  vols.;  New  York 
1899-1914) ;  Wiley^  K,  and  Rines.  I.  E.,  <The 
United  StoteB>  (New  York  1916):  Winsor.  J.. 
'Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America* 
(Vol.  VI,  1884-8^. 

Chaslbs  Worihek  Si^kceb, 
Protestor  of  PoliHcai  Sdtnce,  Utwtrsity  of 
Nevada. 
5.  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE. On  10  June  1776  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  ( See 
Declasation  07  iNDEPENSEt^CE).  Jeffcrson,  the 
most  radical  theorist  on  this  committee,  wrote 
out  a  rough  draft  of  the  Declaration.  This 
was  carefully  revised  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  on  28  June.    After  further 


Aug.  1776  by  me  members  of  Congress  then 
present  The  contents  of  the  document  fell 
under  four  heads:  (1)  the  preamble,  (2) 
theories  of  government,  (3)  an  enumeration  of 
a  'long  train  of  abuses"  and  (4)  the  resolution 
declaring  independence.  Of  these  the  second 
and  third  portions  are  the  most  important  'Hie 
f^tosophical  doctrines  underlying  the  Declara- 
tion as  well  as  the  phraseology  in  which  they 
were  given  expression  were  not  new.  The  docu- 
ment was  simply  the  embodiment  of  i^eas  which 
had  been  prevalent  for  many  centuries  and 
whidi  had .  crystallized  into  the  systems  of 
political  philosophy  of  the  I6th,  17lh  and  18th 
centuries.  Jefferson  had  borrowed  die  ideas 
and  even  the  language  of  Locke.  The  latter 
had  found  predecessors  in  Hobbes  and  Hooker. 
Hooker,  a  churchman,  was  simply  giving  ex- 
pression to  ideas  which  had  been  prevalent 
among  Church  writers  during  the  religious  wars 
in  France,  the  stmggles  concerning  the  powers 
of  Church  councils  in  the  ISih  century,  the  strife 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  popes  of  the  , 
14th  century  and  the  investiture  controversy  of 
the  Hildebrandine  epoch  in  the  lllh  century. 
For  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  to  churchmen 
probably  no  one  was  more  responsible  than 
Saint  Augustine   (354-430  a.D.). 

The  five  fundamental  theories  of  the  Dec- 
laration are:  (1)  The  doctrine  of  equality— 
"all  m^n  %rc  created  equal*;  (2)  th«  doctrine  ol 
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inalienable  rights;  (3)  that  the  origin  of  gov- 
ernment was  in  a  conscious  act  or  compact  — 
■governments  are  instituted*;  (4)  that  powrers 
of  government  rest  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned; (S)  the  right  lo  throw  off  government, 
that  is,  the  right  of  revoiuiion  or  resistance. 
The  compact  theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment is  first  found  in  the  theories  of  Protagoras 
and  the  Sophists  (481^11  B.a).  The  Stoics  at 
the  time  of  Zono  (308  ac.)  brought  forward 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  brotherhood  and 
equality  of  men.  Cicero  (106-43  b.c.)  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  theory  that  all  men  in  a  state  of 
nature  have  certain  equal  rights.  The  Roman 
jurists  of  the  empire  declared  that  though  the 
will  of  the  prinoe  had  the  force  of  law,  it  had 
such  only  because  the  prince's  power  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  tieople.  This  idea  was  ex- 
pressed more  definitely  by  Saint  Augustine 
when  he  said  that  government  rested  on  a  gen- 
eral pact  of  human  society  to  obey  kings  —  in 
other  words,  that  government  rested  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  The  theory  of  resistance 
to  the  mantetes  of  a  ruler  was  given  expres- 
sion to  by  Socrates  (469-399  B.C.)  and  the 
Apostle  Peter,  but  Saint  Augustine  was  the 
first  to  give  unqualified  approval  of  it  in  a 
general  statement.  He  said  that  it  was  not 
always  bad  not  to  obey  a  law,  for  when  the 
ruler  makes  one  which  is  contrary  to  God,  hence 
to  divine  and  natural  law,  then  it  is  not  to  be 
obeyed.  Augustine  thus  contributed  the  idea  of 
resistance  to  a  law  contrary  to  nattfral  ridita, 
while  the  jurists  had  merely  staled  that  Taws 
should  not  be  contrary  to  natural  rights.  They 
had  not  advocated  resistance. 

The  five  fundamental  philosophical  theories 
of  the  Declaration  were,  tfierefore,  in  existence 
by  the  time  of  Saint  Augustine.  They  were 
used  separately  or  together  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  struggles  between  the  tem- 
poral ana  spiritual  powers  of  the  time  —  the 
emiMre  and  the  papacy  ^^ve  excellent  op- 
portunities for  their  use.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  fight  which  broke  out  between  Henry  IV 
of  Germany  and  Pope  Gregory  VII  (1073- 
85).  If  the  popes  could  ^et  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  above  theories,  the  power  and 
pretensions  of  the  temporal  rulers  would  be 
thoroughly  undermined.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  works  of  those  Church  writers 
who  supported  the  popes  frequent  expression 
should  be  given  to  just  such  doctrines  as  those 
which  later  found  place  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  theories  of  Manegold  von 
Lautenbach  (1081),  a  participant  in  the  above 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Pone,  will  serve  as 
an  example.  He  declared  that  the  state  was  the 
mere  work  of  man.  Kingship  does  not  exist  by 
nature  or  by  merit.  Even  the  word  king  is  a 
mere  word  ot  office.  The  power  which  he  has 
was  given  him  by  the  people.  They  did  not 
exalt  him  above  themselves  so  as  to  concede  to 
him  the  free  faculty  of  exercising  tyranny,  but 
they  exalted  him  so  that  he  should  cJefend  them 
from  tyranny  and  interference  by  others.  The 
people  established  government  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. They  made  a  compact  with  the  king 
and  chose  him  king  that  he  might  force  evil 
men  to  obedience  and  defend  the  good  from 
the  bad.  If  he  falls  into  tyranny  himself  the 
people  are  freed  from  his  dominion  and  from 
subjection  to  him.  As  you  would  dismiss  a 
swineherd  for  not  takii^  care  of  his  herd,  so 


must  you  with  better  and  more  just  reason  re- 
move a  king.  Similar  expressions  of  some  or 
all  of  the  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  Grarian's 
codification  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  writings  of 
Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales,  Saint 
Bonaventura,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  Englebert 
von  Volkcrsdorf,  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  Wlliam 
of  Occam,  Wichf  and  others.  Nikolaus  Cusa 
(1401-64)  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  who  comlnned  the  various  theories  into 
a  systematic  whole.  *Since  all  men,*  he  says, 
■        i_.  free,  then' government  rests  on 


of  Oisa  and  the  men  before  him 
with  Hooker,  Hobbes^  Locke  and  Jefferson  is  to 
be  found  in  the  wntings  of  such  authors  as 
Languet  and  others  who  wrote  during  the  Wars 
of  Religion  in  France:  Undoubtedly  all  of  these 
writers,  including  even  the  makers  of  the  Dec- 
laration, firmly  believed  in  the  doctrines  to 
which  they  gave  expression.  Tlie  fact  that  they 
used  their  theories  for  political  or  partisan 
purposes  does  not  warrant  the  opinion  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  them.  The  tloctrines  no 
dotibt  had  their  origin  in  man's  ideals  of  what 
should  be  and  in  tnat  sense  are  purely  phil- 
osophical in  their  character.  The  attempt  to 
give  them  a  historical  foundation  proved  suc- 
cessful so  long  as  scientific  historical  and  legal 


for  the  doctrines   i ._   

sideration  from  the  hands  of  publicists  and 
students  of  history.  Notwithstanding  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment embodied  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
Declaration,  their  influence  has  been  enormous, 
and  the  world  at  large  clings  to  them  as  if 
they  had  a  historical  origin  in  a  primitive  stale 
of  nature. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Declaration  like  the 
first  is  based  on  precedents.  The  enumeration 
of  the  'long  train  of  abuses*  is  similar  to  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  of  Parliament  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  The  list  of  abuses  really  forms  a 
history  of  the  relations  between  the  English 
king  and  the  colonies  during  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  18th  century.  The  actions 
of  the  king  are  held  to  be  in  violation  of  rights 
which  Englishmen  had  embodied  in  such  docu- 
ments as  the  Magna  Charia,  the  Petition  of 
Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement. As  Englishmen  the  colonists  regarded 
themselves  as  entitled  lo  the  rights  of  English- 
men. They  did  not  share  the  belief  prevalent 
in  England  that  the  inhabitants  of  colonies  were 
to  be  treated  somewhat  differently  from  English- 
men who  stayed  at  home.  Their  ancestors  fiad 
left  England  when  English  ideas  of  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  were  undetjoing  a  change 
during  the  control  of  Long  Parliament  and 
Cromwell.  In  the  new  land  of  America  they 
developed  theories  and  customs  of  representa- 
tion essentially  different  from  those  restored  by 
Charles  11.  Englishmen  at  home  might  feel 
that  they  were  represented  by  Parliament 
whether  they  voted  for  any  one  of  its  members 
or  not,  but  in  the  colonies  the  idea  had  grown 
that  a  representative  in  a  legislative  bod^t;  only 
represented  the  men  who  had  a  voice  in  his 
selection  and  who  lived  in  the  territorial  district 
from  which  he  was  chosen.  So  to  the  colonists 
*the  imposing  of  taxes  without  onr  consent* 
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meant  one  thing,  while  to  Enslishmen  it  meant 
another.  The  other  grievances  enutneratcd, 
such  as  the  deprival  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury  and  the  qiurtering  of  aimed  troops 
among  the  colonists,  undoubtedly  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  about  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution,  but  probably  no  one 
thing  contributed  so  much  to  the  opening  of 
that  war  as  the  feeling  exi>ressed  in  die  phrase 
•the  imposing  of  taxes  without  our  consent." 
BiUtogrwhjr, — Chantiing,  Hart  and  Turner, 
'Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  History* ; 
Friedenwald,  'Declaration  of  Independence* ; 
Dunning,  'Political  Theories' ;  Willoughby, 
'Political  Theories,'  'Nature  of  the  State'; 
Merriam,  'American  PoUtical  Theories';  Sul- 
Hvan,  'Antecedents  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence,' in  American  Historical  Aseoda- 
■       '"  ■■        '  1903. 


Jaues  SinxiVAN,  Ph.D., 
Dirretor  of  the  Dwision  of  Arehwes  and  His^ 

lory  of  thr  Unhier^ty  of  the  State  of  New 

York. 
6.  THE  AMERICAN  SEVOLUTIOH 
(DIPLOMATIC  CONDITIONS  DURING 
THE  WAR  AND  THE  PEACE  NEGO- 
TIATIONS). Attempts  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions in  some  form  with  foreign  powers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  very  early  stages  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States.  In  November  177S 
Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  corre- 
spond with  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  this  committee  very  soon  came  into  com- 
munication with  agents  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, sent  to  observe  conditions  in  the  colonies. 
Early  in  1776  this  committee  appcnnted  Silas 
Deane  as  their  agent  to  ^o  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  mtUtary  supplies  and  by 
the  last  of  July  he  had  been  aOmitled  to  an 
interview  with  Vergennes,  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  had  been  put  into  con- 
nection with  Beaumarchais,  through  whom,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  governnient,  important 
supplies  of  war  were  furnished.  Deane  had 
been  instructed  to  inform  Vergennes  that 
France  had  been  selected  as  the  first  nower  to 
whom  this  application  should  be  made  'from 
an  opinion  that  if  we  should  .  .  .  come  to  & 
total  separation  from  Great  Britain,  France 
would  be  looked  upon  as  the  power  whose 
friendship  it  would  be  fittest  for  us  to  cultivate." 
After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  France 
and  Spain,  as  powers  most  unfriendly  to  Eng- 
land, were  still  courted  with  the  greatest  diu- 
gence,  but  ministers  or  plenipotentiaries  were 
also  commissioned  from  time  to  time  to  the 
other  courts  on  the  Continent.  From  none  but 
France  and  Holland,  however,  was  recognition 
obtained,  and  from  only  these  two  was  any 
official  aid  or  countenance  given  before  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  Holland^  recopTiition  ■.  aa 
extended  just  before  the  completion  of  the 
peace  ne^tiations  and  Spain,  though  refusing 
to  recognize  the  United  Stales  in  the  early  days 
of  the  simple,  afForded  a  limited  amount  of 
financial  assistance.  In  many  regions  of  Europe 
among  the  people  and  at  several  of  the  courts, 
there  was  a  disposition  friendly  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  but  in  no  case  was  this  disposition 


From  the  first,  the  French  government  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  colonial  revolt  and, 
before  the  arrival  of  Deane,  had  determined 
for  the  present  to  remain  nominally  at  peace 
with  England,  but  to  assist  the  revolt  surrepti- 
tiously with  just  enough  energy  to  keep  both 
sides  actively  and,  if  possible,  exhaustingly,  oc- 
cupied. In  this  policy  tiie  Spanish  government 
joined  and  between  the  two  governments  2,000,- 
000  livres  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the' 
insurgents  in  the  summer  of  1776.  In  Septem- 
ber 1/76  Congress  adopted  a  general  plan  for 
treaties  to  be  prcqiosed  to  foreign  powers  and 
joined  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  with  Deane  as 
comnussioners  to  lay  such  a  treaty  before  the 
French  govemmeni.  The  coming  of  Franklin 
increased  the  general  popularity  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  but  the  government  was  not  disposed 
to  chance  its  atptude  for  the  relations  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  which  was  concerned  lari^ely 
with  commercial  relations  and  provided  for  no 
political  alliance.  Apparently  Congress'  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  foreign  aid  grew 
stronger  after  the  British  capture  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  and  shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  in  Paris  they  were  in- 
structed to  abandon  the  commercial  basis  of 
the  proposed  treaty  and  to  propose  to  France 
and  Spain  a  poliUcal  connection,  offering  as- 
sistance to  France  in  conquest  of  the  West  In- 
<ties,  and  to  Spain  in  the  subjugation  of  Portu- 
gal. Little  substantial  progress  was  made,  how- 
ever, in  this  direction  till  December  1777,  when 
news  was  received  of  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  at  Saratoga.  This  signal  achieve* 
men  I  of  the  Americans  entirely  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  hj  convincing  France  of  the 
probability  of  ultimate  American  success,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  news 
the  commissioners  were  informed,  in  reply  to. 
their  peremptory  inquiir  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  government,  that  the  king  was  determined 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  and  to  enter  into  treaty  relations  in  sup- 

Krt  of  that  independence.  Accordingly,  on  6 
b.  1778,  two  treaties,  one  of  commerce,  on 
the  most-favored-nalion  principle,  and  one  of 
alliance,  which  provided  for  an  intimate  politi- 
cal association  of  the  two  countries,  were 
signed.  The  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  very 
different  from  the  original  American  proposals, 
stated  the  object  of  the  alliance  to  be  the  main- 
tenance of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  in  government  as  well  as  in 
commerce,  provided  for  mutual  aid  in  case  of 
war  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  agree- 
ing that  territory  reduced  by  the  United  States 
in  the  northern  part  of  North  America  and  in 
the  Bermudas  should  belong  to  the  United 
Stales,  and  that  conauests  in  the  West  Indies 
should  belong  to  the  icing  of  France,  stipulated 
especially  that  neiUicr  party  should  conclude 
peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal 
consent  of  the  other  first  obtained,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  till  formal  or  tacit  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  by  the  treat- 
ies ending  the  war.  Articles  XI  and  Xll  pro- 
vided for  a  mutual  and  perpetual  guarantee 
of  possessions  in  the  western  hemisphere,  which 
was  to  give  serious  trouble  in  the  subsequent 
relations  between  the  I  wo  states.  Whatever 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  people,  the  French 
government  entered  into  this  relation,  as  wu 
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plainly  stated  in  the  announcement  to  the  com-  as  circumstances  might  direct  and  enjoininfc 
missioners  of  the  king's  determination  to  rec-  them  to  undertake  no  negotiations  for  peace 
ognizc  the  new  state,  from  no  purelj;  disinter-  without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the 
ested  motives  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  but  French  ministers  and  ultimately  to  be  governed 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  manifestly  to  the  by  their  advice  and  opinion.  Franklin,  Jay, 
interest  of  France  that  the  power  of  England  Laurens  and  Jefferson  were  joined  v^th  Adams 
be  diminished  by  the  separation  of  the  colonies. 
The  popular  sentiment  for  the  American  cause 
simply  co-operated  with  Vergennes"  aggressive 
designs  on  England  in  opposition  to  the  more 
prudent  suggestions  within  the  government  as 
to  the  ruinous  effect  of  such  an  expensive  en- 
terprise upon  French  finances. 

Since  me  Family  Compact  between  the  Bour- 
bon kingdoms  in  1761,  the  relations  of  France 
and  Spain  in  all  matters  of  external  policy  had 
been  of  the  closest  alliance,  and  the  French- 
American  treaty  of  1778  contained  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Spain 
to  its  terms.  Nevertheless  Spain  found  the 
general  spirit  and  the  precise  terms  of  this 
alliance  not  at  all  to  her  liking  and  announced 
to  England  that  she  held  herself  free  from 
any  such  engagement,  and  proceeded  to  otTer 
mediation  on  terms  which  would  leave  England 
in  possession  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Valley  and 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  herself 
in  possession  of  everything  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  south  of  Uie  Ohio.  On  the  refusal 
of  the  British  goverriment  to  accede  to  such 
mediation,  Spain  at  length,  on  12  April  1779, 
allowed  herself  to  be  ur^ed  into  war  with 
France  against  Great  Britain,  but  expressly 
refrained  therein  from  alliance  with,  or  recog- 
nition of,  American  independence.  In  the  mean- 
time, Luzerne,  the  French  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  was  tmng  to  pervade  Congress 
that  Spain's  price  for  an  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  Floridas  and  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  not  too 
hi^,  and  that  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the 
alliance  would  be  likely  to  bring  about  peace 
speedily.  In  Septemher  of  the  same  year,  Jay 
was  sent  as  United  States  Minister  to  Spain 
with  instructions  to  the  purport  that  if  Spain 
would  accede  to  the  treaties  with  France  she 
should  not  be  precluded  from  receiving  the 
Floridas,  and  that  if  she  should  wrest  them 
from  Great  Britain,  the  United  Slates  would 
guarantee  them  to  her,  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  this  proviso  was  laid  down  as 
an  ultimatum.  Jay  was  further  instructed  to 
secure  a  port  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  31st 
parallel.  Jay's  mission  was  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful, even  after  the  change  of  his  instructions, 
which  abated  the  American  claim  to  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  as  an  ultimatum. 

In  the  meantime,  in  preparation  for  any 
opening  that  might  develop,  Congress  had  been 
preparing  instructions   for  ^  commissioner  to 

Krtidpate  in  negotiations  for  a  general  peace. 
addition  to  recognition  of  independence, 
boundaries,  substantially  such  as  actually  were 
finally  adopted,  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  port 
below  the  3!st  parallel  were  laid  down,  at  first, 
as  ultimata,  with  John  Adams,  appointed  as  sole 
commissioner.  But  in  1781.  under  the  influence 
of  Luzerne,  these  instructions  were  revised,  by 
referring  to  the  claims  therein  indicated  as  ex- 
pressing the  desires  and  expectations  of  Con- 
gress, but  by  leaving  the  commissioners  at  lib- 
erty to  secure  the  interests  of  the  United  States 


The  news  of  Comtvallis'  surrender  had  so 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  opposition  in 
England  that  in  March  1782  North  resigned, 
and  the  recognition  of  American  independence 
was  made  a  condition  of  acceptance  of  office  by 
Rockingham.  In  proceeding  to  negotiafions, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  over  the 
matter  of  the  relation  between  the  recognition 
of  independence  and  negotiation  of  other  topics. 
For  reasons  of  his  own,  Vergennes  encouraged 
the  American  commissioners  in  holding  out  for 
unconditional  acknowledgment  as  a  prior  con- 
dition to  negotiation.  In  the  meantime  Jay  and 
Adams  became  convinced  that  Ver^^nes  would, 
for  the  sake  of  Spain,  as  well  as  m  conformity 
with  his  own  plans  for  America,  oppose  the 
American  claims  in  the  matter  of  the  western 
boundaries  and  of  the  fisheries.  In  conscious 
disregard  of  tfieir  instructions,  they  independ- 
ently suggested  to  Shelbume  an  arrangement 
which  fully  recognized  independence  before  ne- 
gotiation and  at  the  same  time  allowed  him  to 
see  that  a  majority  of  commissioners  present  in 
Paris  were  willing  to  proceed  in  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain  separately  from  their  ally. 
Shelbume  immediately  took  advania^  of  the 
division  of  the  allies  and  with  Franklin's  reluc- 
tant consent,  preliminary  articles,  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  treaty  signed  in  connection  with 
the  treaties  of  the  ottierMlligerents,  were  signed 
30  Nov.  1782.  The  arrangement  was  then  re- 
vealed to  Vergennes,  who,  at  first,  indignant  at 
the  apparent  bad  faith,  was  pacified  by  Frank- 
lin's soothing  explanations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  Frenchmen  and  Americans  had  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled  the  letter  of  their  agreement  in 
everything  which  had  been  exactly  stipulated 
and  in  other  matters,  each  nation  equally  had 
acted   in   accordance   with   its   own   views   of 

The  definitive  treaty,  signed  in  connection 
with  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
other  belligerents  3  Sept.  1783,  recognized  in  its 
first  article  the  independence  of  the  several 
13  States.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  na- 
tion vk^re,  on  the  west,  the  Mississippi  River 
south  to  the  31st  parallel;  on  the  south,  the 
31st  parallel  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, down  that  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Flint,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  source, 
of  the  Saint  Mary's  and  thence  to  the  sea;  — 


northeast  and  northwest  comers  so  indefinitely 
described  that  much  trouble  was  experienced 
at  these  points  in  later  times.  Both  countries 
were  to  have  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  United  States  was  to  enjoy  the 
right  of  fishing  at  all  places  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore to  fish,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  and 
curing  fish  on  lands,  except  Newfoundland, 
which  were  unsettled.  Creditors  on  either  side 
were  to  receive  no  impediment  to  the  recovery 
of  the  full  value  of  debts  heretofore  con- 
tracted. Congress  was  earnestly  to  recommend 
to  the  States  to  pass  acts  ia  relief  of  the  Loyal- 
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ists.  Provision  was  made  for  brinf^ng  hos' 
tilities  to  a  close.  By  a  separate  and  secret 
article  it  was  provided  that  if  Great  Britain 
should  win  back  the  Floridas  from  Spain,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Chatlahoocbee  should 
be  the  parallel  of  32°  and  30'.  The  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  has  been  generally 
r^:arded  as  a  remarkkble  achievement  on  the 
part  of  the  American  commissioners  and  its 
successful  outcome  is  to  be  attributed  not  only 
to  the  daring  statesmanship  which  disregarded 
the  instructions  of  Congress,  but  also  to  the 
influence  of  Franklin  in  France,  and  the  skill 
with  which  appeal  was  made  to  the  enlightened 
generosity  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ministry  in 
power  in  Great  Britain. 
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7.  ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 
On  to  June  1776  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  frame  an  instrument  of 
governmenL  This  was  entitled  the  "Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.'  (Sec 
CoNFEDERATiOH,  AmcLEs  of).  It  was  not  until 
five  years  later  (1  Mart*  1781)  that  all  of  the 
States  had  finally  signed  it.  The  defects  of 
this  scheme  of  government  were  so  numerous 
and  serious  that  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  th« 
Uaion  would  go  to  pieces.  Under  such  circum- 
stances attempts  were  made  at  various  times  to 
chaise  the  Articles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
more  power  to  the  central  government  in  those 
matters  in  which  it  was  most  seriously  ham- 
pered: the  finances,  commerce  and  power  to 
coerce  the  States.  The  first  proposal  to  amend 
the  Articles  was  made  on  1  Feb.  1781,  even  be- 
fore they  went  into  effect  This  was  known  as 
the  Five  Per  Cent  Amendment.  Ita  avowed 
purpose  was  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to 
levy  a  S  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  most 
articles  imported  and  on  all  prizes  taken  on  the 
high  seas  during  the  war.  The  proceeds  of  this 
tax  were  to  go  toward  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  war. 
Within  a  year  12  of  the  States  had  consented  to 
(be  passage  of  this  amendment,  but  Rhode 
Island  refused.  As  the  approval  of  all  States 
was  necessary  for  an  amendment,  diis  naturally 
failed.  On  16  March  1781  Matfson  submitted 
a  report  of  a  committee  which  recommended 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  the 
States  to  fulfil  their  Federal  engagements.  This 
power  was  to  be  embodied  in  an  additional 
article  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This 
report  was  referred  to  a  grand  committee  on  2 
May  1781  and  reported  back  by  it  on  20  July  of 
the  same  year.  On  its  recommendation  a  new 
special  committee  of  three  was  constituted  to 
prepare  an  exposition  of  the  Confederation,  a 


and  supple- 
mental articles.'  This  committee  reported  on 
22  August  and  thought  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged from  die  exposition  of  the  Confedera- 
tion because  such  a  comment  would  be  volu- 
minous if  coextensive  with  the  subject.  The 
committee,  nevertheless,  made  a  report  on  the 
defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
made  stroitg  recommendations  that  many  sup- 
plemental powers  be  given  to  Congress.  The 
committee  further  advocated  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  representations  to  the 
several  States  of  the  necessity  of  these  supple- 
mental powers  and  of  pursuing,  in  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  Articles,  one  uniform  plan.  These 
reccHnmendations,  however,  came  to  naugfaL 
The  matter  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles  was 
taken  up  from  the  outside  and  on  26  Feb.  1783 
Pelatiah  Webster  issued  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Political  Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Thir- 
teen United  States,'  in  which  he  advocated  the 
adoption  of  very  thoroughgoing  changes  in  the 
Articles.  He  proposed  to  divide  Congress  into 
two  bodies  and  to  give  it  greater  power  over 
the  States  and  over  individuals.  On  18  April 
1783  a  Revenue  Amendment  was  introduced 
into  Congress.  Tlie  object  of  this  was  to  obtain 
for  Confess  the  power  to  levy  specific  duties 
on  certain  articles  imported  and  a  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  du^  on  all  other  goods  at  the  time 
and  place  ot  importation.  The  collectors  of 
the  duties  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  various 
States  and  after  appointment  were  to  be  amen- 
able to  and  removable  by  Congress.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  duties  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt  Under  the  same  amendment  the  States 
were  to  make  provision,  during  a  term  not 
longer  than  25  years,  for  the  collaction  and  pay- 
ment of  their  proportion  of  the  Federal  ex- 
penses. In  the  same  connection  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  such 
proportions  be  changed  from  the  value  of  land 
in  each  State,  as  was  prescribed  in  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  to  the 
number  of  people  in  each  State.  Again  12 
States  approved  of  this  amendment,  but  (his 
time  New  York,  having  just  worked  out  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  duties  for  herself  against 
the  other  States,  refused  to  ratify  it.  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York  drew  up  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles  and 
on  3  June  1783  intended  to  present  it  to  Con- 
gress along  with  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
genera!  convention  to  revise  the  Articles,  but 
he  abandoned  his  project  for  want  of  support. 
On  30  April  1784  another  amendment  was  rec- 
ommended by  Congress.  _  This  time  Congress 
asked  to  have  given  to  it  for  a  period  of  15 
years  the  power  of  forbidding  trade  with  for- 
eign powers  having  no  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States  and  of  prohibitinf^  the  citizens 
of  any  foreign  state  from  importmg  into  the 
United  Stales  any  articles  which  were  not  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  that  State.  This 
proposal,  so  essential  in  its  essence  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  every  country  to  have  in  that  age 
of  restricted  trade,  was  ratified  bv  only  two 
States  and,  therefore,  failed  of  adoption.  In 
1785  another  man  outside  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Noah  Webster,  put  forth,  in  his  work  entitled 
'Sketches  of  American  Folicj^,'  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Articles.     Like  many 
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other  men  of  the  lime  he  recumme tided  a  strong 
executive  and  giving  to  Congress  the  power  lo 
coerce  the  States.  About  ihe  same  time  James 
Monroe  introduced  in  Congress  a  proposition  to 
change  article  nine  of  the  Articles  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  place 
retaliatory  duties  on  the  products  of  foreign 
states  that  discriminated  against  the  United 
States.  The  proceeds  of  such  duties,  however. 
were  not  to  go  to  the  Federal  government,  but 
were  to  go  to  the  Slate  in  which  they  were  col- 
lected. This  proposition  was  referred  on  28 
March  178S  to  a  committee  of  which  Monroe 
was  chairman  and  on  13  and  14  July  of  the 
same  year  was  discussed  in  Congress,  but  no 
action  was  taken.  A  similar  proposition  to  that 
of  Monroe's  was  embodied  in  the  report  on 
trade  and  revenue  presented  lo  Congress  by  a 
grand  committee  on  14  Aug.  1786.  Additional 
proposals  in  the  same  report  recommended  that 
the  States  which  delayed  to  pay  their  propor- 
tions of  the  fluids  required  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  government  should  have 
to  pay  fines  in  addition,  that  in  States  which 
tnade  no  provision  for  collecting  the  sums  asked 
for  Congress  should  have  power  to  step  in  and 
order  them  collected  by  State  officers  and  in 
case  of  necessity  appoint  officers  or  agents  of  its 
own  to  collect  them,  and  that  States  otTering; 
resistance  to  Congress  or  its  agents  in  making 
such  collections  should  be  considered  as  violat- 
ing the  Federal  compact.  Further  provisions  in 
this  committee  report  gave  Congress  the  power 
to  introduce  new  systems  of  revenue  and  to 
make  regulations  for  the  finances,  and  if  11  of 
ihe  States  agreed  to  such  systems  or  regulations, 
they  were  to  become  binding  on  all.  In  addition 
Congress  was  to  be  given  the  power  to  institute 
a  court  of  seven  members  to  try  officials  of  the 
Federal  government  and  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  State  courts  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  or  regulations  made  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. On  the  report  of  this  grand  com- 
mittee Congress  took  no  action.  The  longer  ihe 
Confederation  existed  the  more  hopeless  the 
chance  for  a  strong  central  government  became. 
From  all  sides  came  expressions  of  fear  and 
alarm  for  the  Union  itself.  As  early  as  1783 
Washington,  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  State 
governors,  had  expressed  fear  for  the  Union 
and  declared  that  there  must  somewhere  be 
lodged  a  supreme  power  to  regulate  and  govern 
the   general   concern  of   the   Confederated  Re- 


easy  and  apprehensive,  more  so  than  during  the 
war."  From  our  former  friends  in  Europe 
came  the  disquieting  news  that  they  no  longer 
had  confidence  in  our  credit.  Adams  in  trying 
to  negotiate  a  loan  in  Holland  in  1784  was  met 
with  expressions  of  distrust  in  the  stability  of 
the  Union  ~-  a  distrust  which  the  Loiidon 
gazettes  did  everything  to  encourage.  As  Con- 
gress had  failed  utterly  in  all  attempts  it  had 
made  to  have  the  Articles  amended,  help  had  to 
come,  if  it  came  at  all,  from  some  other  quar- 
ter. Congress  had  lost  the  respect  of  the  coun- 
try through  no  fault  of  its  own.  The  most 
capable  men  had  deserted  its  halls  for  those  of 
the  State  legislatures.  Eveirlhing  seemed  lo  point 
to  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  it  ex- 
isted under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  when 
aid  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter  and  quite 


by  accident.  This  was  the  Alexandria  Conven- 
tion, called  to  settle  commercial  disputes  be- 
tween Virginia  and  Maryland.  From  this 
grew  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  new 
Constitution  (q.v.)  drafted  by  that  body  was 
ratified  by  nine  States  and  4  March  1789  set 
for  its  inauguration.  On  2  March  1789  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  a-djourned  sine  die, 
and  thus  brought  the  government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  an  end. 

Bibliography. —  Bancroft,  'Constitution'  ; 
Fiske,  'Critical  Period';  bibliography  in  Chan- 
ning,  Hart  and  Turner,  'Guide  to  the  Study  of 
American  History' ;  McLaughlin,  'Confedera- 
tion and  Constitution.^ 
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8.  THE  FORMATION  OP  STATB 
CONSTITUTIONS.  When  the  resistance  to 
Great  Britain  first  began,  independence  was 
not  the  aim  and  in  consequence  only  pro- 
visional governments  were  established,  tem- 
porarily lo  take  ihe  place  of  the  Fnglish  colonial 
governments  which  had  one  by  one  succumbed 
or  been  suppressed.  Provisional  Congresses  or 
Conventions  in  the  several  colonics  assumed  po- 
litical control,  entrusting  the  executive  function 
to  Committees  of  Correspondence  and  of  Public 
Safety.  Under  these  loose  revolutionary  organ- 
izations government  was  conducted  for  several 
months,  but  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
contest  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  there  grad- 
ually arose  a  conviction  that  more  regular  and 
permanent  forms  of  government  should  be  or- 
dained. The  several  colonies  turned  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  representing  all  the  colonics, 
for  direction,  and  this  body  took  the  initiative  in 
inaugurating  the  several  State  governments. 
Quite  naturally,  the  first  reguest  came  from  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  as  in 
that  colony  hostilities  already  had  broken  out. 
On  16  May  1775  that  body  asked  its  "explicit 
advice  respecting  ihe  taking  up  and  exercising 
the  powers  of  civil  government.*  The  Congress 
replied  9  June,  recommending  that  they  shotild 
call  upon  the  several  towns  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  assembly  to  elect  members,  and 
the  assembly  so  chosen  should  elect  a  council, 
the  two  bodies  should  govern  in  approximate 
conformity  to  the  spirit  and  substance  of  the 
colonial  charter,  until  a  governor  of  his 
majesty's  appointment  should  consent  to  govern 
according  to  that  instrument.  This  advice  was 
promptly  followed  and  the  government  so  or- 
ganized remained  in  force  until  1780,  when  the 
first  constitution  of  that  State  was  established. 
A  few  months  later  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  successively  sought  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  their 
civil  governments,  and  by  November  Congress 
advised  them  respectively  'to  call  a  full  and 
free  representation  of  the  people*  that  they  may 
adopt  "such  a  form  of  government  as  in  their 
judgment  would  best  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people  and  most  effectively  secure  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  province  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,"  Finally 
as  the  movement  in  favor  of  independence  gained 
adherents,  Congress  10  May,  in  anticipation  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  recommended 
that  the  colonies  that  had  not  already  dose  so 
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should    establish    regularly    ordained    eovem-      Owing  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,  the  Provin- 
ments.     In  consequence  oi  this  advice,  uie  col-      cial   Congress  or  Gonveniion  in  each  of  the 
onies,  each  soon  claiming  to  be  of  right  a  free,       "•-'—    '^-^ 
sovereign  and  independent  State,  were  shortly 
inaugurating  ihcir  Brst  Sute  constitutions. 

New  Hampshire's  constituiion  was  completed 
5  Jan,  177&  lo  be  followed  by  South  Carolina 
on  26  Uarch.  Both  of  those  constitnlions  were 
incocnplete  and  luisatis  facto ty,  and  proved  but 
temporary,  as  they  were  replaced  by  new  ones 
within  a  few  years.  Rhode  Island  and  Connec- 
ticut retained  their  colonial  charters.  The  for- 
mer simply  discharged  its  people  from  their  al- 
legiance to  the  king  by  act  of  the  legislature  of 
4  May,  the  latter  provisionally  effected  a  similar 
change  14  June,  which  it  niade  permanent  tv 
act  of  10  October,  at  the  same  time  enacting  at 
short  bill  of  rights,  Virginia  adopted  its  consli- 
luti<»i  29  June,  and  New  Jersey's  was  pro- 
claimed on  i  July.  Thus  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  seven  States  bad  assumed 
independent  governments)  and  four  bad  drawn 
up  written  constitutions.  Four  other  States  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  year,  Delaware,  21  Septem- 
ber; Pennsylvania,  28  September;  Maryland, 
11  November  and  North  Carolina,  18  Decem- 
ber. In  the  year  1777  Georgia  adopted  a  con- 
stitution on  5  February,  and  New  York  did 
likewise  on  20  April.  South  Carolina's  second 
constitution  was  promulgated  19  March  1778. 
Massachusetts  continued  under  its  provisional 
government  until  16  June  178ft  when  its  con- 
stitution went  into  force.  New  Hampshire 
finally  secured  a  new  frame  of  government,  2 
June  1784.  Vermont,  although  unrecognized  by 
the  other  States,  pursued  her  own  independej 


fargiely  copied  from  that  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
other  Stale  constitutions  were  adopted  prior 
to  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  compact  theory,  especially  as  put  forth 
by  John  Locke  in  justification  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688,  was  generally  accepted  in 
America  by  the  constitution  makers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  Its  principles  as  explicitly  set 
forth  not  only  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, but  in  all  the  State  constitutions  as  well, 
were  that  the  people  have  the  natural  right  to 
abolish  or  alter  their  form  of  government  when 
in  their  judgment  it  has  become  destructive  of 
their  rights.  Seven  of  the  constitutions  ex- 
pressly declare  that  their  former  relation's  are 
dissolved  because  the  king  had  violated  the  com- 

Sact.  This  served  as  the  basis  for  the  legal  de- 
ensc  of  their  action.  Sovereignty,  it  was  com- 
monly held,  rested  in  the  people,  and  from  them 
alone  emanated  the  power  to  inaugurate  a  new 
form  of  govemmenL  But  in  practice  tliey  de- 
parted somewhat  from  this  dieory.  Although  in 
most  of  the  Stales  the  people  were  consuhed 
ihraugh  their  choice  of  representatives  to  a  pro- 
vincial convention,  which  should  draft  a  frame 
of  government,  there  were  several  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  both  the  constitutions  of  South 
Carolina.  Neither  was  the  Virginia  Provincial 
Convention,  nor  the  New  Jersey  Congress  spe- 
cifically empowered  to  frame  a  constitution,  but 
each  assumed  that  they  were  authorized  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Congress. 
Again  in  the  framing  of  the  early  Revolutionary 
consritutions  that  careful  distinction  that  came 
later  to  be  tnade  between  a  legislative  body  and 
a  constitutional  convention  was  not  observed 


States  t&t  framed  constitutions  during  tlie 
years  1776  and  1777,  with  one  exception,  acted 
not  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, but  also  assumed  the  powers  of  legisla- 
tion and  administratioa  The  one  exception  was 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,  where  a  convention 
not  only  was  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
framing  a  constitution,  but  dissolved  upon  the 
completion  of  that  work.  None  of  these  con- 
stitutions was  submitted  to  the  voters  for  their 
approval,  but  went  into  operation  at  once  upon 
their  adoption  by  the  convention.  The  first 
State  to  inaugurate  the  practice  of  seeking  the 
sancdon  of  the  people  upon  the  work  of  the 
framers  was  Massachusetts  in  1778,  but  the  pro- 
posed constitution  was  rejected  by  the  voters. 
Two  years  later  a  constitution  which  had  been 
drawn  by  a  convention  elected  for  the  SDle  and 
express  purpose  of  framing  a  fundamental  law, 
was  adopted  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
This  practice  was  followed  by  New  Hampshire 
in  the  inauguration  of  its  second  constitution  in 
1784. 

The  State  constitutions  reveal  the  continui^ 
in  the  develoianent  of  American  political  insti- 
tutions. They  have  been  called  by  Brj'ce  'the 
oldest  things  in  the  political  history  of  America, 
for  they  are  the  continuations  and  representa- 
tions of  the  colonial  charters.'  It  is  ia  the 
colonial  charters,  especially  in  the  corporate 
colonies,  that  we  find  their  prototype.  Tliese 
documents  served  as  the  written  constitutions 
of  the  respective  colonics,  according  to  which 
they  were   governed.     So   liberal  were   those 

5 ranted  to  Coimecticut  and  Rhode  Island  that 
ley  served  these  States  respectively  until  well 
Into  the  19th  century.  But  in  addition  to  the 
charters  there  were  other  elements  that  entered 
into  the  State  constitutions.  The  colonists  had 
a  century  and  a  half  of  experience  to  draw 
Upon,  during  which  their  governments  had  un- 
dergone great  development  and  many  new  fea- 
tures both  written  and  unwritten  had  been 
added  to  their  fundamental  law.  Moreover  at 
the  basis  of  all  their  legal  ideas  was  the  English 
const! tu lion  and  the  common  law,  both  of 
which  profoundly  and  perhaps  unconsciously 
influenced  them.  They  also  accepted  the  pre- 
vailing political  philosophy  of  the  a^e,  as  above 
indicated — whicn  was  derived  cfiiei^  from 
English  sources^  although  no  one  writer  ex- 
erted a  greater  influence  upon  them  than  Mon- 
tesquieu (q.v.)  through  his  'Spirit  of  Laws.' 
Speaking  generally  'the  first  State  constitutions 
were  little  more  than  the  pre-existing  colonial 
idapted   to    the   changed   circum- 


The  main  features  of  the  constitution  con- 
sisted of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (q.v.),— in  some  in- 
troduced by  a  preamble,^  and  the  constitution 
proper.  Ei^t  of  the  instruments  of  this  period, 
if  we  include  Vermont,  were  prefaced  by  bills 
or  declarations  of  rights,  and  in  the  other  con- 
stitutions there  were  important  provisions  of 
this  character.  The  first  of  these  was  adopted 
by  Virginia,  and  was  drafted  by  George  Mason. 
To  a  considerable  extent  it  served  as  a  model 
for  the  other  States.  In  all  the  bills  of 
rights  there  were  some  100  different  pro- 
visions. They  were  a  statement  oE  what  Amer- 
icans regarded  as  the  inherent  rights  of  matv 
While  doubtless  suggested  by  the  English  Bill 
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of  Rights,  thev  were  much  more  comprehensive 
and  explicit  than  their  English  prototype,  and 
deal  much  more  with  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. Thus  typical  provisions  are  the  declaration 
that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equai.*  and  are 
to  be  protected  in  their  personal  and  property 
rights.  Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
the  right  to  bear  arms  and  of  trial  by  jury  are 
all  carefully  guarded.  Similarly  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  election,  the  right  of  as- 
sembly and  of  petition  are  gtiaranttcd.  Exces' 
sive  bail  and  fines,  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments, unwarranted  search  and  seizures,  the 
quartering  of  troops  in  times  of  peace  are  ail 

Erohibitcd.  The  granting  of  titles  of  nobility, 
creditary  honors  or  exclusive  privileges  are 
forbidden.  All  of  these  are  principles  that  have 
been  accepted  as  essential  to  the  perpetuity  df  a 
democratic  republic. 

AU  the  consiijutions  recognized  the  principle 
of  the  threefold  separation  of  powers,  and  pTO- 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  legisla- 
tive, execi:iive  and  judicial  departments.  Not 
only  had  the  experience  of  the  Colonial  period 
tended  toward  the  diSerentiation  of  these  three 
departments,  but  its  importance  had  been  em- 
phasized by  Montesquieu.  Some  of  these  in- 
struments explicitly  declared,  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  no  one  of  the  departments  shonld 
ever  exercise  any  of  the  powers  of  the  other 
two,  but  in  practice  this  principle  was  frequently 
not  observed.  In  the  organization  of  the  Jegis- 
lalive  department  all  the  States  except  two  made 
provision  for  the  bicameral  system  which  had 
been  developed  durinj^  the  colonial  times.  Penn- 

?'1vaiiia  and  Georgia  were  the  exceptions, 
hey  retained  their  single  house.  The  lower 
branch  was  the  more  popular  and  numerous, 
the  senate,  as  the  upper  house  was  most  fre- 
quently s^led,  being  not  more  than  one-third  or 
one-fourth  its  size.  Representatives  were  vari- 
ously apportioned,  not  in  general  according  to 
the  population,  but  the  local  divisions  of  the 
town  in  New  Engjand  and  of  the  county  else- 
where served  as  the  basis  of  representation. 
Old  inequalities  were  continued  and  in  some 
Instances  new  ones  were  introduced.  For  the 
geiiaie  the  same  unit  of  representation  served 
as  for  the  house  in  four  States,  hut  special 
senatorial  districts  were  created  in  others.  The 
members  of  the  lower  house  were  elected 
annually  except  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 
term  was  two  years.  In  the  majority  of  the 
States  the  term  for  the  ujjper  branch  was  also 
one  year,  but  in  four  it  varied  from  three  to  five 
years.  In  all  of  the  Stales  save  three  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  were  elected  directly  by  the 
Sualified  voters,  but  by  the  first  constitutions  of 
few  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  the  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house  were  chosen  by  the 
lower  out  of  their  number  and  in  Maryland 
there  was  a  senatorial  electoral  college.  A 
freehold  or  property  qualification  was  required 
in  all  ihe  btates  for  membership  in  either 
branch,  and  also  for  the  executive,  except  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax 
was  sufHdent.  In  addition  to  a  higher  age  and 
residence  requirement  for  senators,  a  larger 
property  qualification  was  usually  called  for,  as 
the  senate  was  supposed  to  represent  property. 
Thus  in  New  Hampshire  a  senator  must  possess 
a  freehold  of  £200,  the  governor  fSOO;  in  South 
Carolina  £2,000  and  £10,000  for  the  respective 
offices.    In  addition  religious  quali locations  were 


required  by  all  the  States  for  governor  and 
members  of  the  legislature,  except  New  York 
and  Virginia.  The  usual  one  was  that  the  mem- 
ber must  be  a  Protestant,  in  two  a  Christian, 
but  in  four  a  believer  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  Delaware  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  well.    In  the  organization  of  the 

've  department  all   the  constitutions,  ex- 

0,  made  provision  for  a  single  executive, 
as  usually  called  the  governor.     By  the 

:  constitution  of  New  Hampshire  there  was 
no  provision  for  a  distinct  executive.  In  Penn- 
sylvania ah  executive  board  was  esfabli^ed.  In 
only  three  States  was  the  executive  elected  by 
the  people,  in  the  others  he  was  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  His  term  of  office  was  usually  one 
year,  but  in  two  Middle  States  it  was  three 
years  and  in  South  Carolina  two.  In  nearly  all 
the  Slates  an  executive  council,  elected  by  the 
legislature,  was  associated  with  the  governor. 
This  body  inherited  the  advisory  and  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  old  colonial  council. 
It  was  to  act  as  a  check  u^n  the  governor, 
sharing  with  him  the  exercise  of  those  iew 
powers  that  had  not  been  already  vested  in  the 
legislature. 

A  comparison  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  departments  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  constitution  makers  were 
very  much  influenced  by  their  colonial  experi- 
ence. They  were  mindful  of  ihe  recent  contests 
between  the  royal  and  proprietary  governors  and 
(he  legislatures.  This  led  them  to  fear  execu- 
tive usurpation,  while  it  gave  them  ajeat  confi- 
dence in  the  legislature,  which  had  boldly  cham- 
pioned the  ripits  of  the  people.  Accordingly 
almost  unlimited  powers  were  conferred  upon 
the  legislature,  while  the  governor  was  deprived 
of  nearly  all  the  customary  powers  of  the  colo- 
nial executive.  He  was  entrusted  with  a  quali- 
fied veto  in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  appoint- 
ing power  was  exercised  by  the  legislature  in 
five  of  the  States,  in  several  they  chose  the  more 
important  officers,  while  in  a  few  the  governor 
was  allowed  to  share  this  power  with  the  coun- 
cil. As  commander  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  State  the  governor  presents  a 
more  imposing  figure  than  as  a  civil  ofKcer, 
On  the  other  nand,  save  for  the  provisions  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  almost  no  limitations  were 
placed  upon  the  powers  of  the  legislature.  In 
addition  to  strictlv  legislative  power  it  exercised 
also  important  aamimstralivc  functions,  as  pre- 
viously indicated.  In  several  States  the  upper 
house  possessed  certain  judicial  powers  wnich 
were  brought  over  from  the  colonial  council, 
and  suggest  similar  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  die  trial  of  impeachments,  and  in  a 
few  cases  it  acted  as  a  court  of  last  resort. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  colonies  was  in 
general  retained  under  the  State  governments. 
While  differing  in  particulars  there  was  a  sim- 
ilarity in  the  organization  of  this  department  in 
all  the  States.  Many  of  the  details  were  left 
for  statutory  cnaciment.  The  chief  provisions 
in  the  constitution  related  to  the  method  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  and  the  tenure  of  office 
of  the'  judges.  In  Georgia  alone  the  judges, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chief  justice,  were 
elected  by  the  voters.  Elsewhere  they  were 
appointed,  in  about  half  the  Slates  by  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  others  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. The  usual  tenure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges  was  for  good  behavior,  but  in  most  of 
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ovint;  to  its  dependence  upon  the  legislamn, 
but  fortunatelj'  in  general  that  body  refrained 
from    inlerfennR   with    the       freedom   of    the 

Properly  qualifications  were  prescribed  for 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  in  all  ihe  13 
States  either  in  the  constitution  or  by  law. 
These  varied  from  the  requirement  that  the 
elector  should  be  a  taxpayer  to  that  of  the 

Kssession  of  freehold  of  the  value  of  ilOO. 
a  few  Slates  a  larger  amount  was  required 
for  the  electors  of  senators  thaji  for  represen- 
tatives. In  South  Carolina  the  mflrage  was 
further  restricted  to  those  who  believed  in  God 
and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. As  a  result  of  these  provisions  the  ma- 
jority of  while  men  were  unable  to  vole.  Al- 
though freedom  of  religion  was  proclaimed  in 
almost  every  constitution,  in  several  there  was 
a  close  connection  between  church  and  state. 
In  addition  to  the  reliKious  qualifications  for 
office  holding  already  referred  to,  the  l^slature 
was  empowered  in  two  New  England  States  to 
require  the  support  of  Protestant  clergy  at  pub- 
lic expense,  and  in  Maryland  of  the  Christian 
rdigion.  South  Carolina  declared  the  Christian 
Protestant  religion  to  be  the  established  re- 
ligion. Provision  was  made  for  amendment  in 
eight  of  these  constitutions.  Five  under  vari- 
ous restrictions  reserved  this  power  to  conven- 
tions. Three  gave  the  amending  power  to  the 
legislature,  but  under  such  restrictions  as  a  vote 
by  two  successive  legislatures  or  requiring  a 
larger  majority  than  for  ordinary  legislation;  in 
the  remainder  there  was  no  provision  for  amend- 
ment, thus  leaving  the  power  in  the  complete 
control  of   the  legislature. 

Space  does  not  pennit  the  further  aiutlysis 
of  these  documents.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  later  constitulioiu,  as  those  of 
New  York  aud  Massachusetts,  were  more  com- 
plete and  more  carefully  drawn  than  the  earlier 
ones,  iheir  framers  profiting  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Other  States.  All  of  these  constitu- 
tions, while  republican,  were  not  democratic  in 
character,  as  judged  by  later  standards.  The 
religious  and  properly  qualification,  so  charac- 
teristic of  tSib  century  ideas,  gradually  disap- 
peared with  the  advance  of  the  new  centu^, 
and  the  diief  defects  of  these  instruments,  the 
excessive  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature  and  the  weakness  of  the  executive, 
were  in  time  corrected.  So  conservative,  how- 
ever were  some  of  the  original  States,  and  so 
well  adapted  were  these  constitutions  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  that 
1  five  of  tnem,  although  amended,  were  not  super- 

j  seded  for  more  than  a  half-century,  and  one, 

I  thai  of  Massachusetts,  is  still  in  force. 

The  period  from  1776  to  1780,  it  has  been 
trulj;  said,  is  "the  most  eventful  constitution- 
maun^  epoch  in  our  history,"  It  marks  the 
transition  from  colonial  to  commonwealth  gov- 
emmems.  Moreover  just  as  these  constitutions 
were  largely  based  upon  the  organic  law  of  the 
colonies,  so  in  turn  they  served  as  models  and 
furnished  the  chief  features  for  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  addition,  Judge  Jameson  has 
pointed  out  that  from  the  revolutionary  con- 
veniions  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  there 
developed  before  its  close  that  peculiarly  Amer- 


ican institution,  the  constitutional  convention, — 
such  as  the  ones  held  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire, —  which  in  subsequent  years 
was  accepted  as  the  all-important  organ  for 
framing  the  State  constitutions.  The  method 
these  two  States  employed  in  drafting  their 
constitutions  through  a  constitutional  convention, 
and  its  subsequent  submission  to  the  voters  for 
their  approval,  came  to  be  the  normal  practice 
followed  in  the  other  States  in  ordaining  their 
organic  law.  See  CoNsriTtmoN;  Goversment  — 
Conitilutioftal  GovemMtnt. 
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9.  THE  PEOPLING  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  During  the  first  60  years  of  the 
17tfa  century  a  substantial  beginning  of  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board had  been  made.  In  this  work  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  Swpdes  each  played  a  part, 
but  the  chief  role  had  been  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  colonization  efforts,  at  first  chieny 
prompted  b^  commercial  reasons,  were  feeble. 
The  Vii^nia  colony  established  in  1607,  owing 
to  ignorance,  the  blundering  methods  followed 
and  the  hardships  enoouniered,  increased  very 
slowly.  In  spite  of  successive  reinforcements 
and  the  introduction  of  the  family  system  its 
population  amounted  to  only  about  3,000  after 
more  than  ^  years.  The  religious  and  political 
situation  in  England  was  more  effective  in 
stimulating  colonization  than  commercial  in- 
ducements had  been.  The  pioneers  of  the 
religious  refugees,  the  Pilgrims,  who  setded  at 
Plymouth  m  1620,  after  10  years  numbered  only 
some  3(X).  But  the  triumph  of  absolutism  in 
church  and  state  led  to  the  great  'Puritan 
Exodus*  to  New  England.  During  the  11 
years  thai  Charles  1  reigned  without  a  Parlia- 
ment, 1629  to  1640,  some  21,000  immigrants 
came  out.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Gvil  War 
in  England,  however,  this  emigration  ceased. 
In  the  meantime  (here  had  been  a  small  immi- 
gration to  Maryland,  which  had  been  founded 
m  1634,  consisting  of  some  English  Catholics, 
but  more  Protestants,  and  a  constant  flow  of 
colonists  to  Virginia,  a  con'siderable  proportion 
of  which  vras  of  the  poorer  class.     A  report 
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of  163S  stales  that  "scarcely  any  came  but 
those  who  are  broucht  in  as  merchanilise  to 
make  sale  of."  By  1640  its  population  was  esti- 
mated at  7,500.  However,  the  triumph  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  caused  a  great  Cavalier 
movement  lo  Virginia,  which  not  only  doubled 
its  population  in  10  years,  but  also  markedly 
raised  the  character  and  prosperiw  of  the  in- 
habitants. By  1660  the  total  population  of  the 
English  colonies,  is  believed  to  have  been  up- 
ward of  80,000,  about  equally  divided  between 
New  England  and  the  two  southern  colonies. 

Meanwhile  in  the  middle  region  lying  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  English  colonies,  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  had  planted  settlements. 
The  former  had  taken  possesion  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  the  western  part  of  Long  Island, 
the  latter  had  a  foothold  on  the  banl^  of  the 
Delaware.  The  Swedish  colonists  were  never 
numerous  and  after  17  years  of  precarious  ex- 
istence in  1655  their  small  settlements  of  200 
or  300  souls  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Dutch,  more  prosperous  and  pop- 
ulous than  the  Swedes  were  much  less  so  Qian 
their  English  neighbors,  owin^  to  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Gimpany,  but 
by  1664  New  Netherland  had  reached  a  popu- 
ktion  of  7,000.  This,  however,  was  not  ex- 
clusively Dutch,  for  even  at  that  early  date  the 
iulure  metropolis  was  a  cosmopolitan  city. 
Some  18  different  languages  were  said  to  have 
been  spoken  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1643,  and 
the  English  had  overrun  a  considerable  part  of 
Long  Island.  The  English  government,  shortly 
after  the  Restoration,  jealous  of  the  Dutch,  de- 
cided to  wrest  the  middle  region  from  them. 
This  was  accomplished  in  1664,  and  while  the 
Dutdi  population  long  remained  an  important 
element  in  New  York  the  Anglicizing  process 
at  once  began.  During  (he  period  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1689 
a  few  colonists  came  to  New  England,  more  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  a  be^nning  of  the 
colonization  of  the  Carolinas  was  made,  but  the 
greatest  immigration  was  to  the  middle  col- 
onies. East  and  West  Jersey  were  settled  —  the 
former  by  English  direct  from  England  or  from 
the  Puritan  colony  of  New  Haven,  the  latter 
by  the  English  Quakers, —  and  the  'Holy  Et- 
periment*  in  Pennsylvania  had  made  a  most 
prosperous  beginning,  with  its  English  and 
Welsh  Quakers  and  a  few  Germans,  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  18th  century  migration. 
By  the  dose  of  tnis  period  the  middle  colonies 
numbered  about  40,000  inhabitants,  or  about 
half  as  many  as  New  England,  while  the  total 
population  of  all  the  English  colonies  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  about  200,000,  and  by  1700 
is  estimated  by  De  Bow  as  262,000. 

During  the  17th  century  the  colonies  were 
largely  English,  but  in  the  18th  century  the 
immigrants  were  chiefly  of  other  races,  nearly 
all  die  countries  of  northwestern  and  central 
Europe  being  represented.  Already  an  im- 
portant and  valuable,  althou^  not  large  French 
element  had  been  introduced  into  the  popula- 
tion, through  the  coming  of  the  Huguenots, 
who,  especially  in  the  years  following  the  Re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1683),  found 
their  way  into  nearlj-  all  the  colonies,  but  were 
especially  numerous  in  South  Carolina  and  New 
York.  A  number  of  their  descendants  became 
prominent  during  the  Revolutionary  period.    A 


few  Germans  seem  to  have  come  to  America 
with  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania 
that  any  considerable  numbers  arrived.  Their 
migration  has  been  divided  into  three  well-de- 
fined periods.  The  first  from  1683  to  about 
I709j  during  which  there  was  a  small  immi- 
gration into  Pennsylvania  of  perhaps  a  few 
score  a  ^ear,  of  certain  reli^ous  sects,  chiefly 
Mennomtes.  The  second  period,  1709-27,  opens 
with  the  coming  of  the  Palatines,  thousands 
of  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  ravaging  of 
the  Palatinate  by  war  and  the  prevailing 
religious  and  economic  tyranny,  had  taken 
refuge  in  England  in  1709  with  the  hope  of 
being  aided  to  America.  Queen  Anne's  gov- 
ernment sent  some  of  them  to  the  Carolinas 
but  more  than  3,000  were  transported  to  New 
York,  where  most  of  them  in  a  few  years 
settled  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys, 
but  a  few  hundred  dissatisfied  with  their  treat- 
ment eventually  found  their  way  into  Penn- 
sylvania. About  1710  Swiss  Mennonites  and 
Palatines  began  to  come  directly  to  Penn- 
sylvania, followed  by  Donkers  and  various 
other  sects.  By  the  close  of  the  second  period 
a  conservative  investigator  places  the  number 
of  Germans  in  this  colony  alone  as  between 
15,000  and  20,000.  During  the  third  period. 
1727  to  1775,  the  number  of  immigrants  reached 
enormous  proportions-  While  a  few  hundred 
Germans  and  Swiss  found  their  way  directly 
to  some  of  the  southern  colonies,  especially 
to  the  Carolinas  ^d  Georgia,  by  far  the  greater 
number  came  to  Pennsylvania.  A  careful  esti- 
mate by  tCubns  of  the  number  passing  througb 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  based  upon  the  lists 
of  arrivals  during  this  period,  gives  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  70,000.  Almost  one  half  of  these 
fall  within  the  six  years  1749  to  1754.  So 
numerous  were  the  German  immigrants  that  the 
English  and  colonial  authorities  were  at  times 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.  As  will 
be  noted  later  many  of  the  Germans  found 
their  way  subsequently  to  other  colonies,  but 
the  majority  of  the  authorities  agree  that  in 
1775  they  comprised  about  one-third  of  the 
total  population  of  Pennsylvania,  or  about 
100,000.  Most  of  these  later  immigrants  did 
not  come  for  religious  reasons,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  sectaries  of  the  eariier  periods,  but 
they   were   chiefly   of    the    peasant   class,   who 


simple  and  deeply  religious  people.  Content 
with  their  new-found  prosperi^  tney  took  little 
part  in  colonial  politics.  Settling  together  they 
largely  comprised  the  population  of  certain 
counties.  So  conservative  were  they  and  tena- 
cious of  their  customs  and  language,  that  whole 
communities  of  thrir  descendants  to-day  speak 
a  dialect  commonly  known  as  Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Another  equall:^  important  non-English  ele- 
ment introduced  into  the  colonial  papulation 
was  that  of  the  Scotch-Irish  or  better,  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  from  Ulster,  Ireland. 
Here  their  ancestors  had  made  their  homes 
for  two  or  three  generations,  but  driven  by  the 
reliRious  bigotry  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
commercial  jealousy  of  England  and  the 
oppression  of  the  landlords,  they  now  sought  a 
refuge  across  the  sea.    The  emigration  began 
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about  iht  opening  of  the  18th  centun'.  but  as- 
sumed coosideraue  proportion  by  1/18.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  J72S  and  1768  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  rose  from  3,000  to  6,000 
annually.  Id  consequence  of  the  famine  of  1740 
it  is  said  12,000  left  Ireland  annually  for  several 
years  for  America,  It  is  estimated  that  fully  SO 
per  cent  of  these  were  pure  Irish  as  w.ell  as 
Scotch-Irish.  Between  1771  and  1773  some  30,- 
000  departed.  Froude  says  "that  ships  could  not 
be  found  for  the  crowds  that  wanted  to  go.'  As 
a  result  of  this  emigration  about  one-^lf  of 
the  Presbyterian  population  of  Ulster  earae  to 
America.  Some  of  these  went  to  New  Eng- 
land, several  thousand  sailed  directly  to 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  but  by  far  the  great 
majority  landed  first  on  the  Acres  of  the 
Delaware  and  took  up  their  settlements  on  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  spread  from 
there  southward.  This  colony  has  been  rightly 
called  "the  seed  plot  of  frontier  emigration,' 
for  beginning  about  1732  a  constant  stream  of 
emigrants,  composed  of  Germans  and  Scotch- 
Irish  folk,  flowed  to  the  South  and  Southwest 
along  the  great  valleys  into  the  western 
portions  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Eventually  die  Scotch-Irish  pene- 
trated even 'further  into  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  This  sturdy  and  God-fearing  people 
formed  the  chief  element  in  the  population  of 
the  frontier  counties  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia,  overflowing  into  what  later  became 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Scotch-Irish  comprised  about  one-sixth  of 
the  colonists  at  the  Revolutitm,  The  othex 
provinces  of  Ireland  contributed  a  large  quota 
of  the  immigrants  to  the  colonies.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  38  per  cent  of  the  American 
armies  under  Washington  consisted  of  these 
men  or  their  descendants. 

The  British  colonists  were  in  general  a  sub- 
stantial and  highly  moral  folk,  but  it  appears 
to  be  true  that  among  the  indentured  servants 
there  was  a  considerable  nnmber  of  transported 
criminals.  Some  political  offenders  were  sent 
to  America,  chiefly  Scotch  prisoners  of  war,  A 
few  hundred  captured  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar 
and  Worcester  in  1650  and  IWl  were  sent  to 
New  England.  Again,  following  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  uprisii^s  in  Scotland  in  1678  and 
1716  and  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden  in  1746 
companies,  of  Scotch  prisoners  were  sent  re- 
spectively to  Virginia,  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina.  But  recent  investigation  seems  to 
indicate  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  con- 
victs sent  to  America  were  not  political  offend- 
ers. Some  criminals  were  sent  to  the  colonies 
in  the  earlier  period,  but  the  practice  be- 
came'more  common  after  the  English  statute 
of  ICJO  and  especially  after  the  act  of  1718,  by 
both  of  which  transportation  to  America  was 
permitted  in  place  of  capital  punishment  for 
certain  crimes.  The  records  of  Old  Bailey 
alone  indicate  that  between  1717  and  1775  not 
less  than  10,000  were  transported.  Doubtless 
in  many  of  these  cases  there  were  mitigating 
circumstances.  Proof  exists  that  all  the  middle 
and  southern  colonies  served  to  some  extent  as 
penal  settlements,  but  the  most  of  the  prisoners 
appear  to  have. been  shipped  to  Vir^nia  and 
Maryland.  Stith  in  his  'Hisior};  of  Virginia,' 
pubhshed  in  1747.  wrote  'Virginia  has  come  to 
be    reputed  anotner  Siberia,   or   a  hell    upon 


earth.*  Scharf  estimates  the  number  of  ban- 
ished criminals  in  Maryland  at  20,000,  one-half 
entering  after  1750.  But  the  servant  class  was 
not  recruiled  chiefly  from  the  criminals.  The 
majority  of  them  were  honest  imjnigrants.  who 
redeemed  their  passage  to  America  by  being 
bound  out  as  indentured  servants.  This  class 
was  very  considerable  in  both  the  southern  and 
middle  colonies.  They  were  more  numerous 
and  important  than  slaves  in  the  South  during 
the  17th  century,  and  formed  a  vety  con- 
siderable and  important  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  middle  colonies  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. Pennsylvania  had  an  espedally  large 
nimibcr,  mostly  German  and  Irish.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  whites,  representing  almost  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
races,  there  was  another  large  foreign  element 
imported  into  the  cokwiies,  namely,  me  African 
negroes,  who  were  held  as  slaves.  Although 
first  introduced  into  Virginia  as  eariy  as  1619, 
they  were  not  numerous  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  In  the  last  halt,  however,  they 
rapidly  increased  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  so 
thai  by  the  opening  of  the  new  century  they 
probably  equaled  ue  number  of  indentured 
servants  in  these  colonies,  and  the  African 
slave  trade  became  as  important  branch  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  growing  demand  for 
slave  labor  on  the  plantations  in  all  the  southern 
colonies  led  to  a  great  increase  in  their  nimiber. 
Bancroft  places  the  total  slave  population  of 
the  English  colonies  as  59,000  in  1714.  78,000 
in  1727,  310,000  in  1760  and  about  500,000  in 
1775,  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population.  Fully  four-fifths  of  these  were  in 
the  colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  com- 
prised about  one- third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  section.  Here  was  a  racial  element 
destined  in  time  to  affect  materially  the 
development  of  &e  life  and  thouf^t  not  only 
of  the  South,  but  also  the  politick  and  soci^ 
history  of  the  whole  country. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  colonies  during 
the  18th  century  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures.  According  to  the  report  compiled  by 
the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1721  thepopulation  had 
increased  to  a  half  million.  Dexter,  a  very 
careful  investigator,  estimates  that  by  1743  it 
had  reached  1,000,000,  by  1767,  2,000,000,  and 
was  about  2,500,000  at  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  His  figures  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  those  of  Bancroft  It  is  prob- 
able that  about  one-third  of  the  population  in 
177S  were  immigrants.  The  stream  of  immigra- 


,  almost  no  data  and  even  estimates  appear 
to  be  lacking  for  the  ^riod  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  number 
of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the  decade 
following  the  first  census  of  1790  was  about 
5,000  per  annum.  This  may  serve  as  a  rough 
basis  for  calculating  the  number  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade,  although  it  is  hardly  prol»bIe 
that  it  was  as  large  during  the  unsettled  years 
of  the  "Critical  Period."  See  also  Popula- 
tion. 
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10.  FINANCES  (1775-1789).  The  fiscal 
systems  of  the  American  colonies  were  of  a  sim- 
ple character;  expenditures  were  small  and 
taxes  correspondingly  light.  Some  of  the  local 
governments  levied  excise  duties  upon  articles 
of  luxury;  nearly  all  placed  tariff  duties  upon 
imports  or  exports;  and  the  property  tax  was 
generatl}'  imposed.  Illustrations  of  tariffs  are 
found  m  tonnage  duties,  export  duties  on 
tobacco,  import  duties  on  slaves,  and  in  a  few 
colonies  in  more  extensive  tariff  schedules  on  a 
considerable  number  of  articles  of  merchandise. 
Public  credit  was  almost  unknown;  there  were 
no  banks  in  the  modern  sense,  and  conse- 
quently no  influential  agendes  for  making 
loans.  When  emergencies  arose,  necessitating 
extraordinary  expenditures,  the  colonies  gen- 
erally resorted  to  emissions  of  bills  of  credit, 
or  promissory  treasury  notes.  In  some  instances 
these  issues  were  so  large  that  the  notes 
depreciated  in  values,  resulting  in  partial 
repudiation.  When  hostilities  actiully  broke 
out  in  1775,  the  Continental  Congress 
found  itself  without  recources  and  without 
power  to  collect  reveune ;  funds,  how- 
ever, were  needed  at  once,  ana  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  recourse  than  to  issue 
bills  of  credit  The  agitation  for  separation 
from  the  mother-count rj;  was  in  a  large  meas- 
ure inspired  by  the  suspicion  that  England  in- 
tended to  impose  a  system  of  taxation  with- 
out the  consent  of  local  bodies;  and  this 
suspicion  of  external  taxation  extended  even 
to  the  cdlectLon  of  revenue  by  the  colonies 
in  common.  Each  commonwealth  wished  to 
maintain  its  revenue  powers  without  abatement 
even  if  the  object  was  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Between  June  1775  and  November  1779  there 
were  40  emissions  of  notes  with  a  total  issue  of 
8241,000,000.  In  addition  the  States  put  out 
$209  000,000.  These  issues  rested  upon  the  faith 
of  Congress  which  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
several  States  to  provide  means  for  redemption, 
but  these  pledges  were  not  made  good.  The 
notes  consequently  depreciated  in  value,  until 
in  1780  Congress  recognized  that  its  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  made  provision  for  the  accept- 
ance of  paper  in  place  of  silver  at  the  rate  of 
40  to  1.  Depreciation  continued  until  the 
notes  were  regarded  as  worthless.  The  Fund- 
ing Act  of  1790  provided  for  the  retirement  of 
notes,  still  in  circulation,  at  a.  rate  of  100 
to  1;  at  this  date  is  was  estimated  that  about 


|78,000,000  was  still  outstanding.     See  Money, 
Paper. 

Congress  also  sought  fiscal  aid  by  making 
requisitions  on  .the  different  States,  by  borrow- 
ing both  at  home  and  abroad  and  by  attempts 
to  secut-e  national  taxation.  Requisitions  were 
made  both  in  specie  and  in  specific  supplies;  the 
yield  of  the  former  was  less  than  $15,000,000, 
and  the  demand  for  specific  supplies  in  the 
form  of  com,  beef,  hay,  etc.,  proved  not  only 
wasteful  but  ineffective.  In  order  to  borrow 
money,  loan  offices  were  established  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  at  which  indented  certificates  were 
sold,  bearing  interest  varying  from  4  to  6  per 
cent.  In  all  $63,000,000  was  thus  borrowed, 
havii^  a  specie  value  of  $7,600,000,  according 
to  the  scale  ot  depreciation  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1780.  After  1782  Congress  was  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  and,  therefore,  issued  to  the' 
holders  of  certificates  indents  which  became 
current  in  the  payment  of  State  taxes  and  were 
receivable  by  Congress  in  the  payment  of 
requisitions  made  upon  the  States.  Foreign 
loans,  1777-83,  were  obtained  as  follows: 
France  $6,352,000,  Spain  $174,000,  Holland 
$1,304,000.  Small  loans  were  obtained  in 
France  as  early  as  1777  and  these  proved  of 
great  service  in  the  purchase  of  military  supplies 
and   in   the   payment   of    the    interest    ot    the 


diese  were  continued  after  peace  was  restored 
until  the  new  government  was  established  in 
1789.  During  the  years  1784-89,  the  Dutch 
loans  amounted  to  $2,296,000.  The  efforts  to 
secure  a  national  tax  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1781,  practically  granted  no  financial 
power  to  the  new  government.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  all  expenses  for  the  common  de- 
fense or  general  welfare  should  be  deferred 
out  of  a  common  treasury  supplied  by  the 
several  States  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
land  and  improvements ;  and  the  taxes  were  to 
be  levied  under  the  direction  of  the  State  au- 
thorities. In  1781  Congress  recommended  a 
duty  of  S  per  cent  on  imports,  but  unanimous 
consent  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  States ; 
in  1783  a  more  elaborate  tariff  was  proposed. 
but  again  the  approval  of  the  States  could  not 
be  secured. 

The  administrative  management  of  the 
finances  by  the  Continental  Congress  well  illus- 
trates the  jealous  attitude  of  a  democracy  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  its  Hherfies  and  fearing 
all  forms  of  centralized  authoritv.  At  first 
there  were  two  treasurers,  then  a  committee  of 
13  Congressional  delegates,  followed  by  a 
treasury  board  which  handled  all  public  moneys. 
Finally  in  1781  the  fiscal  machinery  vras  con- 
centrated, ai>d  Robert  Morris  was  chosen  super- 
intendent of  finance.  By  the  use  of  his  per- 
sonal credit  in  borrowing  funds,  he  introduced 
new  vigor  into  the  government,  but  his  efforts 
to  create  a  national  system  of  revenue  were 
fruitless.  Through  his  advice  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  established  and  during  the 
years  1782-83  this  proved  of  aid  in  making 
temporary  loans  to  the  government. 

In  1/^  the  indebtedness  of  the  national 
government,  apart  from  the  outstanding  bills  of 
credit,  was  $39,000,000,  bearing  an  annual  iniei^ 
est  charge  of  $1375,000.  This  burden  tc^ntber 
with    th(    ordinary    expenses  of    government 
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proved  too  much,  and  the  national  treasury 
rapidly  drifted  toward  complete  bankruptcy. 
In  17^  a  oational  convention  was  held  to  frame 
a  constitution  which  should  endow  the  Kovexii- 
ment  with  larger  financial  powers.  The  new 
Constitution  gave  to  Congress  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  and  denied  to  the  States  tbe 
right  to  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports  except 
what  might  be  absolutely  necessary  for  execul- 
ing  its  inspecdon  laws.  This  gave  to  the  gov- 
enunent  the  power  it  had  so  sadly  needed,  and 
proved  to  be  a  firm  support  when  the  new  govr  < 
eniment  went  into  operation  in  1789.  See 
United  States  — Finances  (1789-1816). 
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11.  THE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION 
OF  1787.  Early  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
die  several  colcmies  reijresentcd  in  that  revohj- 
ttonaty  body,  the  Continental  Congress,  recog- 
nized that  some  form  of  a  regnlarly  ordained 
central  govermneot  was  dtsiiTkble.  It  was  17 
Nov.  1777,  however,  before  thai  body  cotdd 
^ree  upon  the  araft  of  a  constitution; 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  the  dday 
in  radficaiion  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
prevented  the  new  government  being  established 
until  1  March  1781.  Even  before  the  Articles 
were  drafted  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
years  1775-76  had  cooled,  most  of  the  States 
had  meanwhile  drawn  up  their  constitutions, 
and  having  had  the  selection  of  goremmetital 
powers  there  was  little  left  to  confer  upon  the 
general  government,  as  they  hold  tenaciouslyto 
all  the  powers  they  had  appropriated.  The 
States  also  became  jealous  of  Congress  and 
of  each  other.  "There  was  an  excess  of  State 
pride  and  a  sad  lack  of  national  feeling."  The 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  i)eDple  was  voiced 
by  Rutledge  who  declared  he  was  "resolved  to 
vest  the  Congress  with  no  more  power. than 
was  absolutely  necessary,*  and  this  accounts  in 
large  part  for  the  weak  and  defective  character: 
of  the  Articles  as  a  plan  of  KOvemment.  An 
additional  reason  for  the  weakness  of  the  Arti- 
cles was  that  th»  were  not  baaed  upon  Ameri' 
can  experience,  but  were  modeled  after  those 
European  confederations  with  which  Americans 
were  most  familiar,  namely,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Swiss.  Ii  is  small  wonder,  then,  tbat  they  were 
not  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country. 
Even  before  they  went  into  effect  Washington 
had  cbaracteriied  them  as  "a  shade  without  sub- 
stance.* The  truth  of  this  was  soon  rendered 
evident.  The  short  history  of  the  Confederacy 
is  an  inglorious  one,  This  government  had  ao 
self-sustaiiuog  capacity,  as  there  was  a  total 
lack  of  coercive  power  to  enforce  obedience  to 
its  laws.  Congress  was  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  Stale 
governments,  as  it  acted  upou  them  and  not 
upon  individuals.  Hamilton  recognized  this  aS 
"The  great  and  radical  vice  of  the  Confedera- 
tion,' and  Randolph  subsequently  referred  to  it 
"as  a  government  of  supplication."  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  and  the  pressure  of  a  com- 
mon danger  was  removed,  there  was  a  tendency 


toward  decemtraliration,- the  general  govern- 
ment being  regarded  as  burdensome, —  and  the 
authority  and  character  of  Congress  declined. 

In  practice  the  lack  of  power  of  Congress 
to  lay  taxes  soon  greatly  embarrassed  it.  It 
depended  wholly  upon  requisitions  on  the  Stales 
for  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  upon  the 
debt,  contracted  to  carrv  on  the  War  of  Inde- 
peudence  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
(he  government.  These  were  largely  neglected 
or  refused.  Even  before  the  Articles  had  gone 
into  effect  this  defect  was  anticipated,  and  as 
a  step  toward  greater  efficiency  the  Continental 
Congress  recommended,  on  8  Feb.  1781.  an 
amendment  to  the  Slate  legislatures,  authorizing 
the  general  government  to  lay  a  duty  of  S 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  lo  pay  the 
fordfn,  debt.  All  the  States  consented  except 
Rhode    Island.      She   considered   i      '  ' 


autliority  of  the  Stale  and  by  her  own  officers.* 
Her  refusal  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  project, 
aithou^  Virginia  soon  afterward  withdrew 
her  consent. 

In  thfc  fall  of  1781  Congress  made  requisi- 
tion for  $8,000,000.  but  over  a  year  later  only 
$500,000  had  been  paid.  Accordingly,  that  body 
again  proposed  another  revenue  amendment,  Is 
Aj>ril  1783.  this  time  seekinK  for  a  grant  of 
power  to  lay  moderate  specific  dulies  on  certain 
enumerated  articles  and  5  per  cent  on  all  others 
for  the  period  of  25  years.  As  a  concession  to 
the  States  the  collection  was  to  be  made  by 
officers  appointed  by  them.  This  proposition 
met  with  even  a  less  cordial  response  tnan  the 
former  one.  As  late  as  1786  four  States  had 
failed  to  give  their  assent,  finaljj'  all  but  that 
of  New  York's  was  secured,  but  Governor  Chn- 
ton  twice  declined  to  act  upon  the  request  of 
Congress  to  summon  the  legislature  of  that 
State  in  special  session  to  reconsider  its  action, 
and  so  defeated  the  amendment  and  rendered 
the  financial  situation  critical,  as  the  compliance 
with  requisitions  had  grown  even  more  lax. 
Between  1782  and  1786  Congress  had  called  for 
$6,000,000.  but  it  received  only  $1,000,000.  Some 
like  Georgia,  had  paid  nothing,  nearly  alt  were 
in  arrears,  while  New  Jersey  expressly  refused 
to  pay  its  last  quota  as  a  protest  against  the 
illiberal  policy  of  New  York.  The  impotence  of 
Cxn^ress  could  not  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated. A  committee  of  Congress  in  1786  de- 
clared that  any  further  dependence  on  requisi- 
tions would  be  "dishonorable  to- the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  entertain  such  confidence.*  and 
that  "the  crisis  had  arrived  when  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  speedily  decide 
whether  they  will  support  their  rank  as  a  nation 
by  maintaining  the  public  faith  at  home  and 

The  failure  of  the  Arricles  to  confer  u^on 
Congress  power  over  commerce,  either  foreign 
or  domestic,  proved  .almost  equally  disastrous, 
England  refused  to  grant  us  commercial  lights, 
realizing  that  Congress  had  nothing  to  give  in 
return  and  was  powerless  to  retaliate.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  proposed  a  third  amendment 
on  30  April  1784,  asking  the  Stales  lo  grant  to 
it  for  15  years  the  power  lo  prohibit  the  en- 
trance into  the  ports  of  the  country  the  vessels 
of  foreign  countries  not  having  commercial 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  This  was  es- 
pecially aimed  at  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  hoped 
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that  it  would  be  instrumental  in  secaring  favor- 
able commercial  concessions  from  her  and  other 

foreign  nations,  but  more  than  two  years  later 
several  of  the  States  had  failed  to  comply  with 

the  terms  of  the  proposition.  This  attempt  fail- 
ing, each  Slate  was  left  to  regulate  trade  in 
its  own  way,  and  the  way  of  each  differed  from 
that  ot  every  other.  Not  only  did  it  prove 
impossible  lo  secure  a  uniform  policy  toward 
foreign  nations,  but  they  were  soon  engaged 
in  what  Washington  termed  *a  war  of  imposts' 
with  each  other,  as  each  State  had  a  different 
set  of  tariff  and  tonnage  laws,  which  engen- 
dered discord,  rivalry  and  retaliatory  regula- 
tions. Madison  thus  describes  the  situation : 
"The  States  having  ports  for  foreign  commerce 
taxed  and  irritated  the  adjoining  States  trading 
through  them.'  New  Jersey,  lying  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  was  compared  lo 
a  cask  tapped  at  both  ends,  while  North  Caro- 
lina, situated  between  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, was  likened  to  a  patient  bleeding  at  both 

The  financial  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
Slates  was  also  very  bad.  In  1^  the  situation 
was  one  of  general  depression,  bankruptcy  was 
impending.  Seven  of  the  Slates  had  sought 
relief  in  large  issues  of  paper  money,  Iti  west- 
em  Massachusetts  the  debtor  class  rose  in  an 
outbreak,  known  as  Shay's  Rebellion  in 
November  of  that  year,  and  before  it  was  sup- 
pressed had  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  law 
and  order  and 'those  who  respected  the  rights 
of  property.  This  outbreak  is  chiefly  important 
owing  to  Its  influence  in  creating  a  sentiment 
favorable  to  a  stronger  national  government. 
All  signs  seemed  to  point  to  an  early  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.  *Our  situation,"  wrote  Madi- 
son, "is  becoming  every  day  more  and  more 
critical.  No  money  comes  into  the  federal 
treasury,  no  respect  is  paid  to  the  federal  au~ 
thorily,  and  people  of  rejection  unanimously 
agree  that  the  existing  confederacy  is  tOllerlRg 
to  its  foundation," 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  provided  for 
but  one  way  of  amendment,  but  the  requirement 
of  securing  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
Slates  as  well  as  of  Congress  rendered  the 
amending  provision  nugatory.  Some  other 
means  had  to  be  found  to  reach  the  people 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  Articles,  if  reforms 
needed  were  lo  be  secured,  but  any  other 
method  would  be  extra  constitutional  and  per- 
haps revolutionary.  Such  a  means,  however, 
had  been  already  suggested.  Passing  by  the 
early  proposal  for  a  convention  by  Thomas 
Paine  in  1775,  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1780 
and  by  Pelatiah  Webster  in  1781,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 
July  1782,  under  the  influence  of  Hamilton,  was 
led  unanimously  to  recommend  the  calling  of 
a  convention  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. After  the  news  of  peace  in  April 
1783,  Con|[ress  took  up  this  resolution  only  to 
defer  action,  but  Washington,  in  June,  ad- 
dressed communications  lo  Congress  and  lo  the 
governors  of  the  States  urging  the  convoking 
of  *a  constitutional  convention'  'to  form  a 
new  Constitution  that  will  give  consistency, 
stability  and  dignity  lo  the  Union,"  This  en- 
couraged Hamilton  lo  present  his  resolutions  to 
Congress,  but  without  result.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Governor  Bowdoin  the  legislature  of 


Massachusetts,  1  July  1785,  adopted  resolutions 
also  calling  upon  Congress  to  recommend  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  form  and  powers  of  the 
government.  But  the  States'  delegates  in  Con- 
gress disobeyed  their  instructions  and  failed 
to  present  the  resolutions,  justifying  their  ac- 
tion on  the  ground  that  "10  seek  reform  through 
a  convention  is  a  violation  of  the  ri^ts  of 
Congress  and  .  ,  .  must  meet  their  disappro- 
bation.* From  these  failures  it  was  clear  that 
the  plan  of  inducing  Congress  to  initiate  the 
called  of  a  convention  was  vain.  Some  more 
indirect  way  of  reaching  the  people  must  be 
resorted  to.  Fortunately  it  was  shortly  found. 
Owing  to  the  friction  resulting  from  the  con- 
flicting commercial  regulations  the  legislatures 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  appointed  com- 
missioners, who  met  in  the  spring  of  1785  to 
prepare  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  common  to  both 
Slates.  The  legislature  of  Maryland  approved 
of  their  report  but  desired  thai  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvama  he  invited  to  join  with  them  in 
a  common  system  of  commercial  ref![ulation. 
Tames  Madison,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature and  an  advocate  of  a  stronger  union,  took 
advantage  of  this  su^estion  and  was  instm- 
mentsl  in  securing  the  adoption  by  the  Virginia 
legislature,  21  Jan.  1?86,  of  a  resolution  invit- 
ing all  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  coti- 
vention  to  be  held  at  Annapolis  in  September, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  country.  Only  Vir- 
ginia and  the  four  middle  Slates  were  present 
at  Annapolis.  Realizing  that  they  were  too  few 
for  important  action,  at  the  sug^stion  of  Ham- 
ilton, uie  convention  issued  an  invitation  lo  the 
Slates  to  attend  a  new  general  convention  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  of 
the  following  May,  to  consider  the  whole  situ- 
ation of  the  United  Stales.  Virginia  al  once 
elected  delegates,  and  six  other  Slates  did  like- 
wise, hefore  Congress  took  action.  Finally,  on 
21  Feb.  1787,  that  body  was  led  to  give  its 
sanction,  although  avoiding  all  reference  to  the 
other  call,  it  fixed  upon  the  same  lime  and  place 
for  a  convention  as  already  proposed,  "tor  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  and  reporting  to  Congress 
and  the  several  Stale  legislatures.* 

The  convention  was  formally  organized  on 
25   May  1787  with  the  election  of  Washington 

president.     For  nearly  four  r        ' 


work  was  given  to  the  public.  Not  till  1819  was 
its  journal  published,  and  Madison's  notes,  the 
best  report  of  the  debates  preserved,  were  not 
printed  till  over  half  a  centuiy  after  the  con- 
vention adjourned.  All  of  the  States  but  Rhode 
Island  were  represented,  although  New  Hamp- 
shire was  not  present  until  23  July.  Seventy- 
three  delegates  are  known  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed,-but  of  these  only  55  were  in  attendance. 
They  comprised  nearly  all  of  the  men  of  the 
greatest  experience,  authority  and  afcilily  in  the 
country.  All  but  12  had  served  in  Congress  and 
knew  at  first  hand  of  its  impcrtence.  Among 
the  delegates  —  classed  by  the  parties  into  which 
they  were  shortly  grouped  —  may  be  men- 
tioned- as  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalists,  Madi- 
son, Hamilton,  Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Charles  Pinckney  and  King;  as  the  champions 
of  the  confederation,  Paterson,  Lansing,  Yates, 
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and  Luther  Martin,  while  chief  amonft  the  advo- 
cates of  compromise  were  Franklin.  Sherman, 
Blswortk  Dickinson,  Gerry  and  C.  C.  Pinckney. 
Many  difficulties  confronted  the  convention  at 
the  outset,  owin?  to  the  conflicting  instructions 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  the  divergent  views 
of  the  members.  They  were  at  first  divided  into 
groups  of  the  large  and  the  small  States,  those 
who  wished  to  draw  up  an  entirely  new  scheme 
of  government  national  in  scope,  and  thos^  who 
simply  desired  to  amend  the  Articles.  As  the 
work  of  the  convention  progressed  other  com- 
binations were  effected,  in  which  the  North  was 
arrayed  against  the  South,  or  the  commercial 
against  the  agricultural  States.  The  task  before 
the  delegates  wag  to  harmonize  all  these  conflict- 
ing ideas  and  interests  so  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  substantial  agreement  upon  a  plan 
which  was  calctilated  to  command  the  approval 
of  the  people  and  infuse  new  life  into  the 
Union. 

On  29  May,  as  soon  as  the  convention  bad 
been  fairly  opened,  Edmund  Randolph  presented 
the  Virginia  plan,  vhieb  was  prot»b&  largely 
drawn  by  Madison.  It  proposed  a  fundamental 
diange  in  the  government  from  a  confederation 
to  a  federal  imion  of  States.  It  made  provision 
for  three  distinct  departments  of  government, 
a  national  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary. 
The  legislature  was  to  con^st  of  two  branches, 
the  first  branch  (representative)  to  be  riected 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  respective  States, 
ihe  second  (senate)  by  the  first  t ranch  out  of 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Slate  legislatures. 
Representation  in  both  branches  was  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States  according  to  the 
quotas  of  contribution  or  the  free  inhabitants.- 
In  addition  to  the  powers  tinder  the  confeder- 
acy, the  Congress  should  legislate  in  all  cases 
in  which  State  legislation  would  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States,  should  have  a 
negative  on  State  laws  ctwiravening  the  articles 
of  union  or  its  laws  and  treaties  and  might 
coerce  a  delinquent  State;  The  executive  should 
be  chosen  by  Congress  for  a  limited  term,  and 
with  a  part  of  &e  judiciary  should  fonn  a 
coundl  of  revision  with  a  limited  veto  on  lc{^s- 


to  the  admission  of  new  States,  the  guavnteeing 
to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government, 
the  requirement  of  an  oath  to  sumrart  the  na- 
Cional  Constitution  from  State  omcers,  provi- 
sion for  amendment  and  the  ratification  of  the 
new  Constitution  by  conventions  of  the  people. 
This  plan  was  nationalistic  in  its  tendency,  al- 
though favoring  the  large  States.  It  became  the 
basis  of  Ihe  Constitution.  On  the  same  day 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  presented 
a  plan  of  govemmenL  The  so-called  "Pinck- 
ney Plan.*  first  published  in  1819  in  the  <Jonr- 
nal  of  Congress,'  has  long  been  known  to  be 
a  document  of  little  audiority.  Recently  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reconstruct  this  plan, 
and  within  the  last  few  months  a  cotitentporary 
manuscript  has  been  found  giving  what  is  b^ 
lieved  to  be  the  chief  provisions  of  this  plan. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plan. 
Pinckney  actually  presented  suggested  a  con- 
siderable number  of  provisions  that  were  incor- 
porated into  the  completed  Constitution,  and 
entitle  him  to  greater  credit  than  he  hitherto 
has  been  accorded  by  scholars.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  present  the  details  of  this  draft,  but 


suflicc  it  to  say  that  it  was  national  in  character, 
made  provision  for  the  three  departments  of 
government,  namely,  a  bicameral  legislature  — 
the  Senate  and  House  by  name  —  a  single  ex- 
ecutive with  the  title  of  President  and  a  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  and  suggested  several  additional 
features  in  r^^rd  to  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  departments. 

The  debates  in  the  convention  naturally  fall 
into  three  periods.  During  the  first  period, 
from  30  May  to  19  Jime,  the  proceedings  took 
ptece  chiefly  in  the  committee  of  the  whole. 


licveiiu  uaya,  wijcu  uii  i.j  jui'c  uua  ^idii,  auuic- 

what  amended,  but  practically  intact,  was  re- 

Krted  favorably  to  the  convention  in  19  reso- 
jons.  The  chief  changes  made  provided  that 
a  national  government  ought  to  be  established, 
that  the  term  of  members  of  the  lower  house 
should  be  three  years  and  of  the  upper  seven 
years,  and  for  the  executive  one  term  of  seven 
years,  and  dropped  the  clauses  for  the  coercing 
a  State  and  for  the  council  of  revision,  leaving 
to  the  executive  a  Umited  veto.  During  this 
discussion  the  antagonism  between  the  larare 
and  smaU  States  bad  become  evident,  as  the 


give  to  the  large  States  of  Virginia,  Massa- 
uiusetts  and  Pennsylvania  nearly  a  majority  in 
both  branches  of  ihe  legislature.  North  Cai^ 
olina,  Soudi  Carolina  and  Georgia  also  voted 
for  this  provision,  probably  in  anticipation  of 
future  growth,  lliis  called  forth  a  plan  from 
the  small  States,  which  was  presented  on  IS 
June  by  William  Palerson  of  New  Jersey, 
and  is  generally  known  as  the  New  Jersey 
plan.  This  proposed  no  change  in  the  basis 
of  the  government,  which  was  still  to  be  a 
cmfederacy.  The  existing  Congress  was  to 
be  preserved,  but  a  plural  executive  chosen  by 
Congress  and  a  judiciary  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department  with  well-defined  jurisdic- 
tlMi  were  provided  for.  Congress  was  to  be 
given  additional  powers  to  enable  it  to  levy 
cusn>ros  duties  and  internal  taxes,  and  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  for  enforcing  the  payment 
of  requisitions.  The  acts  of  Congress  and  trea- 
ties were  to  be  'the  supreme  law  of  the  respec- 
tive States,"  and  the  executive  was  authorized 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  same.  Once  more 
the  Convention  went  into  the  conwtiittee  of  the 
whole  to  consider  these  two  plans.  The  issue 
of  a  national  government  or  a  confederation 
was  clearly  presented  and  on  19  ^une  the  com- 
mittee reported  back  the  Virginia  plan.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  on  the  day 
before  this,  Hamilton,  expressing  his  objection 
to  both  plans,  sketched  the  outline  of  a  system 
which  was  the  embodiment  of  his  views.  He 
advocated  a  stronger  and  more  centralized  gov- 
ernment, in  which  the  Stales  would  have  been 
reduced  abnost  lo  administratiTe  <Uvisions  of 
the  central  government.  The  assembly  was  to 
be  chosen  4^  the  people  for  three  vears,  the 
senators  to  be  chosen  for  good  boiavior  by 
electors,  and  should  represent  property.  The 
executive  to  be  chosen  for  good  behavior  by  a 
more  complicated  electoral  system.  He  was  to 
be  vested  with  an  absolute  n native  on  Con- 
gressional legislation.  The  governors  of  the 
States  were  to  be  aptwinted  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  were  to  be  given  an  absolute 
negative  on  State  legislattoa     As  one  of  the 
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delegates  remarked,  "Hamilton  was  praised  by 
many  but  supported  by  none." 

During  the  second  period  of  its  delibe rations, 
which  extended  from  19  June  to  26  July,  the 
convention  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the 
19  resolutions  agreed  to  ia  committee.  It  was 
in  this  period  that  the  great  contest  between  the 
lar^e  and  small  States,  or,  better,  between  the 
national  and  confederate  parties  took  plac&  The 
nature  and  character  of  the  new  organiTation 
was  at  stake,  and  was  involved  particularly  in 
the  determination  of  the  question  of  represen- 
tation. The  large  States  insisted  upon  propor- 
tional representation  in  fcoth  houses  of  Congress, 
the  small  States  refused  to  enter  the  Union  on 
any  such  terms.  On  2  July  a  proposition  for 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  was  lost. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  the  Convention 
seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolving.     Shen 


out  doing  something" ;  and  he  suggested  a  com- 
mittee as  'likely  to  hit  on  some  expedient.* 
The  matter  thereupon  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  Stale.  Thc]/  retried 
S  July,  favorably  to  equal  representation  m  the 
Senate  and  proportional  in  the  House,  and  as  a 
concession  to  the  large  Stales  that  the  House 
should  ori^nate  money  bills.  To  the  resolu- 
'  lion  as  reported  there  was  subsequently  added 
the  proviso  that  in  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives and  direct  taxes  "three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons'  (slaves)  should  be  counted, 
whicii  was  the  rule  fixed  upon  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  quotas  in  the  revenue  amendment 
of  1783.  and  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
legislatures  of  U  States  and  already  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  rqiort  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  of  13  June.  This  proviso  should  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  am  essential  part  of 
this  compromise.  This  report  agreeing  to  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  at  first  excited  a 
storm  of  protest,  but  the  entire  resolution  was 
finally  adopted  16  July,  by  a  vote  of  five  States 
to  four,  one  Slate  being  divided  and  three  un- 
represented. Thus  this  compromise,  involving 
the  structure  of  Congress  and  the  organic 
nature  of  the  government,  was  determined  by 
a  vole  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  States 
present  and  by  the  representatives  of  less  than 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  States.  The 
effect  of  this  compromise  was  most  marked. 
The  small  States  now  gave  up  their  opposition 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  government  and 
joined  hearlil}'  in  the  work  of  providing  an 
eflicient  organization  and  adequate  powers  for 
the  new  government  The  other  important  mod- 
ifications of  the  plan  made  during  this  period 
were  substituting  for  the  phrase  "National  Gov- 
ernment" the  "Government  of  the  United 
States,^  shortening  the  term  of  representatives 
to  two  years  and  of  senators  to  six  years,  and 
providing  that  the  latter  should  retire  by  thirds, 
omitting  the  provision  for  the  negative  on  State 
laws  and  inserting  "the  supreme  law"  clause 
first  suggested  in  the  New  Jersey  plan.  Some 
of  these  changes  show  a  departure  from  na- 
tionalism in  the  direction  of  federalism,  and 
indicate  that  the  spirit  of  compromise  was  at 
work  On  24  July  a  "Committee  of  Detail" 
was  appointed  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  Con- 
stitution conformsrble  to  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  convention.  Two  days  later  the  23  reso- 
lutions  already   agreed   to   together   with   the 


Pinckney  and  New  Jersev  plans  were  referred 
to  [his  committee.  Then  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  6  August  to  await  the  com- 
mittee's report  On  that  dale  they  reported 
the  draft  of  a  Constitution  in  which  the  main 
features  of  the  completed  Constitution  already 
appear. 

We  now  approach  the  third  period  of  the 
work  of  the  Convention,  extending  from  6 
August  to  17  September.  During  these  six 
weeks  the  debate  over  the  details  of  the  draft 
progressed,  and  while  great  diversity  of  opinion 
was  exhibited,  it  proceeded  in  the  main  without 
undue  excitement,  although  the  difference  iu 
the  interests  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Slates  over  commerce  and  slavery  aroused  for  a 
time  considera:ble  excitement.  Already  during 
the  preceding  period  it  had  become  evident,  as 
Madison  records,  "that  the  real  difference  of 
interest  lay  not  between  the  large  and  small 
States,  but  between  the  northern  and  southern 
States.  The  institution  of  slavery  and  its  con- 
sequences formed  the  line  of  discrimiuation.*  I 
But  these  yielded,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  issues,  to  compromise.  In  regard  to  com- 
merce it  was  agreed  that  Congress  mi^t  regu- 
late foreign  and  interstate  trade  but  should  not 
have  power  to  lay  any  export  tax.  This  was  a 
compromise  between  the  commercial  Slates  of 
the  North  and  the  agricultural  States  of  the 
South.  Again  the  Northern  Slates  desired  that 
Congress  Diould  have  power  to  pass  navigation 
acU,  but  the  three  extreme  Southern  States  ob- 
jected, and  refused  at  first  tq  sanction  th« 
Cer  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress 
fear  that  the  slave  trade  might  be  inter- 
•dicted.  The  situation  became  critical,  and  again 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  State  was  re- 
sorted to.  On  24  August  they  rei>orted  a  com- 
promise which  as  amended  provided  that  Con-  . 
gress  should  not  prohibit  the  slave  trade  prior  ' 
to  1808,  but  might  impose  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
?10  per  head  on  such  importations.  This 
was  carried  by  the  votes  of  New  England  and 
those  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  By  a  simi- 
lar combination  of  votes  the  clause  requiring 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  navigation  acts  was 
defeated.  It  b  noteworthy  that  the  Virginia 
delegates  earnestly  opposed  this  compromise. 
Subsequently  the  provision  in  regard  to  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  was  agreed  .(o. 
This  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  above-men- 
tioned compromise.  These  compromises  were 
severely  condemned  by  later  generations  who 
forgot  that  slavery  at  that  day  hardly  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  moral  issue.  It  is  altogether 
probable,  also,  that  these  compromises  generally 
have  been  over-emphasized  and  that  others,  per- 
haps of  equal  importance,  have  been  overlooked. 
Certainly  it  is  true,  as  has  been  well  said,  that  ' 
•the  Constitution  is  a  series  of  compromises." 
No  question  gave  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion so  much  trouble  as  the  choice  of  the  execu- 
tive. The  Convention  vacillated  between  several 
plans  and  showed  a  strange  fluctuation  of  senti- 
ment. Several  times  it  voted  in  favor  of  elec- 
tion by  Congress;  once  it  agreed  to  a  choice  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  Slate  legislatures  —  a 
plan  subsequently  twice  rejected.  After  re- 
peated reconsideration  the  special  committees  in 
their  report  of  4  September  recommended  the 
electoral  system  very  nearly  as  it  was  finally 
adcq)ted  on  6  September.  This  was  regarded 
as  a  conuiromise  between  the  large  and  the 
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the  House  voting;  by  Slates.  Thus  it  was  said 
that  the  Urge  Slates  would  nomiDate  while  the 
small  States  would  ekcL  Over  the  organizatioa 
of  the  executive,  also,  there  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  those  who  desired  a 
strong  executive,  vested  in  one  man,  and  those 
who  feared  an  approach  to  monardiy.  These 
conflicting  ideas  were  compromised  by  con- 
ferring upon  the  President  great  powers,  but 
Giving  to  the  Senate  or  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress certain  checks  and  limitatiom  upon  the 
exercise  of  those  powers. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  further  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  convention.  Suffice  it  to  add  that  on 
8  September,  when  the  members  ai>proachcd 
substantial  agreement  on  die  chief  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  a  comijaitiee  of  five  on  'style 
and  arrangement'  was  appointed.  This  com- 
mittee made  its  report,  largely  drawn  by  Gouv- 
emeur  Morris,  on  12  September.  It  was  ar- 
ranged in  seven  articles  with  the  various  sec- 
tions as  in  the  present  Constitution.  Disciu- 
sion  upon  this  report  continued  until  the  15tb. 
when  the  Constitution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to.  On  Monday,  17  September,  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  signed  by  39  of  the  delegates 
and  the  convention  adjourned  tine  die.  Three 
delegates  present,  Gerry,  Mason  and  Randolph, 
refused  to  sign,  owing  to  the  strong  natiraal 
features  of  the  docimient,  and  to  the  rejection 
of  the  proposal  to  hold  a  secoad  conve  ' 
consider  amendments  tliat  might  be 
mended  by  the  State  conventions.    The 


of  adjournment,  were  opposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; certainly  die  majority  approved  of  it. 

It  has  been  trul^  said  that  'if  Americans 
possess  political  genius  to  any  degree,  it  is  for 
adapting  old  institutions  to  new  needs."  The 
work  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion strikingly  illustrates  the  force  of  this  state- 
ment, and  the  institutional  development  of  our 
fundamental  law.  The  framers  drew  largely 
upon  their  experience  both  during  the  colonial 
times  and  under  the  State  governments  and  the 
chief  features  of  the  Constitution  are  but  a  se- 
lection and  adaptation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contemporary  State  constitutions.  The  Consti- 
tution made  provision  for  the  estahhshment  of 
a  government  which  was  neither  wholly  national 
nor  wholly  federal,  but  partaking  of  the  feat- 
ures of  both.  It  provided  for  a  mixed  system. 
As  Madison  remarked.  'In  some  respects  it  is 
a  government  of  a  federal  nature,  in  others,  it 
is  of  a  consolidated  nature.*  Thus  in  the  legis- 
lature, consisting  of  two  bodies,  the  Senate  is 
based  upon  the  federal,  the  House  upon  the 
national  principle.  In  trie  new  organization  of 
the  government  the  legislative  department  was 
improved,  the  executive  and  judiciary  were  sub- 
stantially created.  All  were  modeled  in  large 
measure  after  the  similar  departments  in  the 
State  governments.  The  powers  of  the  general, 
government  were  greatly  increased,  while  those 
of  the  Stale  governments  were  correspondingly 
decreased.  Certain  express  limitations  were 
laid  upon  the  latter  and  certain  other  powers 
were  denied  both  to  the  StaK  and  to  the  Federal 
governments.  The  convention  by  a  tie  vote 
refused  to  add  a  till  of  r^ts,  as  the  opinion 
prevailed  that  such  a  gu»iantee  of  indivtdual 


rights  was  unnecessary  as  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  one  of  delected  powers  only.  By 
providing  that  the  ratification  of  nine  Slates 
should  be  suiScient  to  establish  the  new  govern- 
ment the  work  of  the  convention  was  revolu- 
tionary, 

!u  accordance  with  its  resolves  the  Consti- 
tution was  transmitted  to  Congress  and  after 
same  attempts  to  amend,  that  body  finally 
agreed  unanimously  28  September,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  the  convendon,  to  trans- 
mit the  Constitution  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  Stales  to  be  submitted  to  State  conven- 
tions. At  once  there  sprang  up  a  great  pam- 
phlet and  newspaper  contest  over  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  frame  of  government  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  a  series  of  letters  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Constitution  written  by  Hamil- 
ton with  the  aid  of  Madison  and  Jay,  subse- 
quently collected  under  the  title  of  'The  Feder- 
alist *  These  exerted  a  profound  influence 
throughout  the  country.  'The  Letters  of  the 
Federal  Farmer'  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one 
of  the  foremost  opponents  of  radficadon,  had 
the  widest  circulation  and  were  the  most  ef- 
fective of  the  pamphlets  on  the  other  side.  The 
country  was  shortly  divided  into  the  Federalists 
and  the  Anti-Federalists.  The  former  com- 
prised chiefly  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  who  favored  the  new  government  be- 
cause it  would  promote  national  credit  and 
commercial  intercourse.  The  Anti- Federalists 
were  mainly  the  agricultural  classes,  who  were 
the  advocates  of  paper  money,  stay  and  tender 
laws  and  who  opposed  increased  taxation. 
Geographically  the  strength  of  the  Federalists 
was  near  the  seacoast  and  in  the  few  important 
valleys  which  were  the  highways  of  commerce 
inland,  while  that  of  the  Anti-Federalists  was 
in  the  interior  and  agricultural  sections. 

Hardly  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  es- 
caped criticism,  hut  the  absence  of  a  bill  of 
rights  was  the  most  common  and  weighty  ob- 
jection raised  The  fear  that  the  strong  gen- 
eral government  provided  for  would  encroach 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  lib- 
erty and  rights  of  the  individual  was  the  chief 
obstacle  to  be  overcome.  The  first  State  to 
ratify  was  Delaware  (7  Dec.  1787),  followed  in 
the  course  of  a  month  by  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Geor^a  and  Connecticut.  In  three  of 
the  States  the  vote  was  unanimous,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  ratification  was 
carried  without  difficulty,  although  in  the  for- 
mer State  there  was  a  vigorous  but  small  oppo- 
sition. The  first  close  struf^le  occurred  in 
Massachusetts.  The  convention  was  very 
evenly  divided  and  ratification  was  Oiily  secured 
(7  Feb.  1788)  ly  a  narrow  margin,  through  the 
Federalists  agreeing  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  series  of  amendments.  This  plan  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  subsequent  conventions  save 
Maryland,  which  ratified  in  April.  All  ex- 
cept five  States  had  now  taken  favorable 
action,  but  ft  seemed  very  doubtful  if  any 
one  of  the  fire  remaining  States  could  be 
brought  to  accept  the  Constitution  tmcon- 
ditionally.  The  Virginia  convention  was  the 
first  of  these  to  assemble,  but  the  discus- 
sions were  so  prolonged  that  New  Hamp- 
shire ratified  before  it,  on  21  June,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  11,  making  the  ninth  State,  and  thus 
ensuring  the  inauguration  of  die  new  system. 
Virginia  followed  on  25  June,  by  a  majority  of 
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10  votes  in  favor,  out  of  186,  under  the  impres- 
sion thai  il  was  the  ninth  State  to  take  action. 
The  effect  of  these  two  ralifications  upon  the 
New  York  convention  was  fortunate.  At  first 
the  opponents  to  unconditioned  ratification  had 
been  in  the  majority.  Finally  a  few  of  the 
opposition  yielded  sufficiently  to  permit  of  rat- 
ification by  a  majority  of  four,  but  this  action 
was  secured  only  by  the  Federalists  consenting 
to  a  call  for  a  second  general  constitutional  con- 
vention to  consider  amendments.  Happily  this 
convention  was  never  held.  It  has  been  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  the  important  influence  of  cer- 
tain men  in  the  Slate  conventions,  hut  at  least 
passing  note  should  be  made  of  the  astuteness 
of  the  Federal  leaders  in  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention, of  the  heroic  services  of  Hamilton  and 
Madison  and  the  slrenuotis  opposition  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  Lansing  in  their  respective 
State  conventions.  Favorable  action  had  finally 
been  secured  in  the  doubtful  States,  owing 
to  the  realization  that  the  alternative  of  'the 
Constitution  or  disunion^  was  before  them 
to  choose  from.  John  Quincy  Adams  truly 
said,  "The  Constitution  was  extorted  by 
grinding  necessity  from  a  reluctant  people.* 
Of  the  two  remaining  States,  the  North 
Carolina  convention  on  2  August  refused  to 
ratify  without  a  bill  of  ridits  and  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  repeatedly  refused  to  call  a 
convention.  Finally,  after  Uie  new  government 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  Congress,  in  response 
to  the  general  demand  for  a  bill  of  rights,  had 
submitted  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  States, 
North  Carolina  ratified  21  Nov.  1789,  but  Rhode 
Island's  adherence  was  not  secured  until  27  May 
1790,  by  a  majority  of  two  voteS(  and  only  then 
as  a  result  of  threatened  hostile  commercial 
lepslation  by  Congress.  Thus  the  13  original 
States  were  finally  reunited  under  the  new 
Constitution.    See  Congress,  Continental, 
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12.  BEGINNINGS  OP  PARTY  OR- 
GANIZATION AND  GROWTH  OP  THB 
PARTY  SYSTEM  AND  PARTY  MA- 
CHINERY,    Political   parties   so-called  hare 


existed  in  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  its  independent  national  life. 
Even  earlier,  while  the  colonies  owed  alle- 
giance to  the  governments  of  Europe,  there 
were  traces  of  political  divisions  and  grou^ 
ings  among  the  colonists  according  to  their 
inclinations  to  s^pathize  with  one  or  an- 
other of  the  political  groups  contending  for 
power  in  the  old  home,  or  according  to  their 
differing  views  upon  colonial  and  local  affairs. 
But  party  orgamzation  there  was  none  until 
near  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Federalists 
and  An ti- Federalists  were  the  parties  of  the 
great  discussion  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitutioiL  but  they  were  unorganized  ^oups  of 
the  leaders  of  opinion  and  their  supporters, 
divided  by  their  opposing  views  upon  die  sole 
question  in  dAate.  After  that  contest  had  been 
ended  by  the  triumph,  of  the  Federalists  the 
parly  names  persisted  for  a  time,  and  the  divi- 
sions were  upon  questions  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  No  organs  were  developed  for 
perpetuating  these  early  parties  or  for  enlarging 
their  political  functions.  The  beginnings  of  a 
form  of  organizati6n  which  did  permanently 
affect  the  development  of  the  oldest  of  our  true 
American  parties  appear  during  the  first  admin- 
istration of  Washington  in  the  Democratic 
clubs  that  sprang  up  and  spread  rapidly  throu^ 
the  country.  These  were  in  some  cases  organ- 
ized in  a  manner  remotely  comparable  to  the 
org:a.nization  of  a. modem  party  and  did  effective 
service  in  strengthening  the  grouT)  which  sup- 
ported the  views  of  Jefferson.  They  were,  how- 
ever, discredited  by  die  turn  of  events  and  tiieir 
development  was  checked. 

Party  organization  arose  out  of  the  search 
for  methods  of  political  action  which  would 
secure  in  a  representative  democracy  the  choice 
of  men  as  servants  of  the  people  who  would  be 
truly  acceptable  to  the  people.  To  this  end  and 
in  order  that  the  electoral  forces  might  not  be 
scattered  and  lost,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  some  form  of  nomination  of  candi- 
dates previous  to  an  election.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  the  irregular  and  vary- 
ing local  methods  previously  in  use  (the  secret 
caucus,  the  open  public  meeting,  the  local  unor- 
ganized convention,  assisted  by  systems  of  cor- 
respondence and  consultation)  were  rapidly  ex- 
tended and  made  more  effective,  while  more 
central  agencies  of  nomination  for  State  and 
national  officials  were  dc\'eloped.  The  difficul- 
ties and  expense  of  travel  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
legislative  caucus  system  for  the  nomination  of 
Slate  officers  as  early  as  the  year  1790.  The 
opposing  parties  were  both  represented  in  the 
State  assemblies  by  prominent  members  and  it 
seemed  but  a  natural  expansion  of  thar  regular 
duties  that  they  should  choose  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  State  offices.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  made  known  by  proclamations  signed 
by  members  of  the  caucus.  Against  constant 
and  severe  criticism  the  legislative  caucus  con- 
tinued in  most  of  the  States  to  exercise  the 
power  which  had  almost  by  accident  fallen  into 
its  hands  down  to  the  year  1824,  and  even  later> 
in  a  few  States ;  then,  under  the  pressure  of 
popular  demand,  it  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
growing  convention  system.  In  many  instances 
during  the  period  of  its  prevalence  the  lefpsla- 
tive  caucus  of  the  States  assumed  the  privilege 
of  nominating  Presidential  candidates. 

The  last  years  of  the   18th  centuiy  were 
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This  was  the  ConBressional  caucus  which  was 
of  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  legislative 
caucus  of  tte  States  and  grew  out  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Federalist  members  of  Congress  of 
meeting,  with  more  or  less  formality  and  ofG' 
cial  sanction,  for  the  discussion  of  party  policy. 
It  was  easy  to  carry  over  into  the  field  of  nonu- 
nation  the  party  power  in  their  hands.  Ham- 
ilton is  crediCed  with  suggesting  the  first  formal 
action  of  the  Congressional  caucus  of  the  Fed- 
eralists in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1800,  and  so  of  originating  the  party 
organ.  Evidences  of  such  use  of  the  Reput^- 
Ucan  [tarty  caucus  are  to  be  found,  however,  in 
the  history  of  the  previous  campaign.  Both 
parties  did  so  nominate  candidates  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  year  18O0.  The  efficiency,  conven- 
ience and  economy  of  the  new  agency,  together 
with  a  natural  human  reluctance  to  surrender 
power  once  grasped,  led  to  its  continued  Use 
gainst  constant  and  growing  popular  opposi- 
tion. It  was  seen  to  have  become  fully  estab- 
lished as  a  party  organ  when,  in  1808,  the  Re- 
Eublican  caucus  "was  called  by  the  senator  who 
ad  presided  over  that  of  1804,  *in  pursuance 
of  the  powers  vested  in  him."  By  the  Jeffer- 
Eonian  Republican  party  it  was  made  so  able 
and  efficient  a  party  engine  as  to  render  the 
acceptance  of  its  decisions  a  practical  test  of 
party  loyalty,  not  only  in  the  official  circle  but 
throughout  the  rank  and  file  of  part^  member- 
ship in  the  country.  Party  disapline  was 
firmly  enforced  and  the  Republican  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  saw  that  the  behests  of  the 
caucus  were  respected  in  all  the  States.  The 
nominating  agencies  in  the  States  were  manip- 
ulated in  a  manner  to  strengthen  the  national 


No  method  for  choosing  Presidential  elect- 
ors was  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that 
matter  being  left  to  each  State  to  determine  for 
itself.  Three  systems  were  employed  in  the  early 
electiOTU.  In  some  of  the  States  the  legisla- 
tures chose  the  electors.  In  others  candidates 
were  nominated  in  large  assemblies  of  promi' 
nent  citizenG,  including  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  foreshadowed  the  State  conven- 
tions of  later  days.  Names  so  chosen  were 
placed  upon  the  general  ticket  of  the  party. 
Other  States  elected  the  electors  bv  Congres- 
sional districts.  The  general  ticket  system 
gained  ground  over  the  others  nntil  by  the  year 
1860  it  was  practically  universal.  The  Stt- 
pretnacy  of  the  Congressional  caucus,  supple- 
mented as  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive caucus  in  the  States,  transferred  the  po- 
litical authority  of  a  free,  democratic  peo- 
ple to  the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  leaders. 
The  effects  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  with 
this  fiorm  of  party  organization  were  apparent 
first  in  the  yielding  of  the  caucus  in  some  of 
the  States.  The  districts  where  the  party  was 
in  a  minority  compl^ned  that  they  were  un- 
represented in  the  legislative  caucus,  and  in 
concession  to  their  demands  a  modified  form 
of  the  caucus  began  to  be  used  (first  in  Rhode 
Island)  about  1807.  This  was  knovm  as  the 
"mixed  caucus,*  and  was  composed  of  the  party 
members  of  the  legislature  together  with  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  party  in  the  districts  in 
wUch  the  party  sent  no  representatives  to  the 


legislaiijre.  Some  10  years  later  still  further 
concession  was  made  to  public  sentiment  (first 
in  Pennsylvania),  by  substituting  a  "mixed  con- 
vention^ for  the  mixed  caucus.  This  also  was 
made  up  of  delegates  popularly  elected  in  the 
counties,  along  with  members  of  the  legislature, 
but  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  in  the  conventun  only  when  th^ 
re^i^ented  counties  from  which  no  special  dele- 
gates had  been  chosen. 

From  1817  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
legislative  caucus,  wLich  for  nearly  all  of  the 
States  was  completed  in  1832,  the  mixed  con- 
vention was  preparing  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vent of  a  truly  representative  nominating  ma- 
diinery,  the  State  convention.  Pennsylvania 
was  again  the  first  State  to  lake  the  advance 
step.  In  like  manner  the  Congressional  caucus 
gave  way  slowly  before  the  popular  distrust, 
but  its  ultimate  destruction  became  certain, 
when,  in  1816^  it  manifested  a  determination  to 
force  upon  the  Republican  party  an  unaccept- 
able candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  was 
called  again  in  1820,  but,  in  the  face  of  the 
manifest  temper  of  the  people,  decided  to  take 
no  action.  In  1824  it  did  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  put  forth  candidates,  but  only  a 
minority  of  the  party  members  of  Congress 
participated  and  it  commanded  no  respect. 

The  Fcderahst  party  received  a  mortal  blow 
in  the  election  of  1800  and  was  slowly  dying 
throughout  the  period  of  the  dominance  of  the 
caucus.  It  held  no  more  national  caucuses, 
but  in  a  variety  of  ways  announced  its  candi- 
dates. In  1812  the  Federalists  held  what  has 
been  called,  though  improperly,  the  first  na- 
tional convention.  It  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  U  States,  who  met  as  a  peace  parly 
tOiopiKise  the  war  with  England.  They  adopted 
the  candidates  already  nominated  by  the  Peace 
Repubficans,  who  had  "bolted"  the  regular  party 
tic£et  During  the  unsettled  period  between 
the  Congressional  caucus  and  the  national  con- 
vention. State  and  local  party  agencies  o£  di- 
verse forms  acted  as  nominating  bodies.  The 
legislative  caucus  was  still  active  in  some 
States ;  the  assemblies  themselves,  as  such, 
sometimes  chose  candidates;  mass  conventions. 
county  conventions,  district  conventions  and 
popular  mass  meetings,  all  nominated  Presiden- 
tial candidates,  and  sobie  of  those  gatherings 
tooks  pains  to  declare  that  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  the  proceedings  of  ao  Congressional 
caucus.  All  available  means  were  made  use 
of  to  render  clear  the  final  condemnation  by 
the  people  of  the  objectionable  parly  organ. 
Having  been  tried  anij  found  wanting,  it  was 
swept  aside,  to  give  place  to  any  agency  more 
in  consonance  with  the  national  spirit.  Though 
a  Congressional  party  caucus  is  at  the  present 
day  an  acceptable  part  of  the  national  party 
organization,  it  does  not  exercise  the  nominating 


Nomination  by  conference  or  by  preliminary 
meetings  of  party  supporters  which  might  be 
called  conventions,  had  always  been  practised  in 
the  States  and  local  areas  and  the  use  of  a 
convention  for  ntxninating  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  nation  was  the  application  of  a 

Srinciple  already  familiar  to  the  people.  The 
rst  of  the  long  series  of  modern  national  nom- 
inaring  conventions  was  that  of  the  ephemeral 
Anid-Masonic  party,  which  met  in  Battimort, 
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8  Sept.  1831,  having  representatives  from 
13  States.  A  long  "Address  to  the  Peonle  of 
the  United  States"  set  forth  the  principles  of 
the  party  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
platforms  of  later  years  and  Presidential  candi- 
dates were  nominated.  The  political  import- 
ance of  this  convention  is  not  great,  and  it  is 
significant  only  as  standing  first  on  the  list. 
The  two  leading  parties  quickly  adojited  the 
convention  method  in  national  politics.  In 
December  1831  the  National  Republicans  —  suc- 
cessors to  the  Federalists  and  predecessors  of 
the  Whigs — met  in  pursuance  of  a  call  by  a 
legislative  caucus  in  Marlyand.  All  opposed  K> 
the  existing  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson 
were  invited  to  send  delegates.  Eighteen  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  responded  and 
the  convention  laid  plans  for  rendering  the  new 
organ  a  permanent  part  of  party  machinery. 
The  first  Democratic  national  oonvention,  whioi 
met  in  May  1832,  was  called  by  New  Hamp- 
shire politicians  and  was  composed  ot  dele- 
gates from  all  the  States  except  Missouri.  The 
National  Republicans  were  now  giving  place 
to  the  Whi^s,  and  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
political  affairs  that  party  held  no  national  con- 
vention in  183^  but  legisbtures  and  legisla- 
tive caucuses  put  forth  candidates,  A  Demo- 
cratic convention  was  held,  and  that  party 
has  thenceforth  convened  with  uninterrupted 
regularity  in  national  convention  to  nommate 
party  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office.  By 
the  year  1840  the  Whigs  also  were  equipped 
with  adequate  machinery  and  held  their  nomi- 
nating conventions  with  regularity  thereafter. 
The  national  convention  cannot  be  said  to 
have  become  a  permanent  part  of  die  thirty  or- 
ganization until  it  had  provided  for  its  own 
perpetuation.  This  was  accomplished  first  by 
the  Democrats  when,  in  1848,  a  national  cen- 
tral committee,  consisting  lof  one  member  from 
each  State,  was  appointed  by  the  convention, 
one  of  its  duties  to  be  the  calling  of  the  next 
succeeding  national  convention.  Similar  ac- 
tion by  the  Whigs  in  1852  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  that  parw.  Previous  to  that  year 
Whig  conventions  had  been  called  by  a  Con- 
gressional caucus  or  by  a  legislative  caucus  of 
some  one  of  the  States.  Tributary  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  \rtiich  is,  in  theory,  the 
gathering  up  of  the  myriad  expressions  of 
political  opinion  throughout  the  whole  country, 
Is  a  long  series  of  State  conventions,  district 
conventions,  county  conventions,  citj;  conven- 
tions, until  the  unit  of  party  organization  is 
reached  in  the  ward  or  township  primary,  or 
caucus,  made  up  of  individual  voters.  _  All  this 
complex  machinery  is  kept  in  condition  for 
effective  action  by  means  of  committees  ap- 
pointed in  the  various  election  areas.  Details 
of  the  system  vary  widely  in  the  several  States, 
but  each  State  has  its  State  central  comniittee 
with  a  general  supervision  of  the  subordinate 
party  agencies  of  the  Slate.  The  national  com- 
mittee consists  of  one  member  from  each  State 
and  Territory.  It  has  general  charge  of  the 
national  interests  of  the  party.  Next  in  rank 
is  the  national  Congressional  committee,  first 
appointed  in  1866  by  a  Republican  CouRres- 
sional  caucus.  A  few  years  later  the  Congres- 
sional caucus  of  the  Democratic  party  took 
similar  action.  The  Republican  Congressional 
:   consists  of  one  member  of   Con- 


gress from  each  State  or  Territory  repre- 
sented by  a  party  member.  In  the  Democratic 
Congressional  committee  a  Slate  or  Terri- 
tory having  no  party  member  of  Congress  is 
represented  by  an  outside  member  lof  the  party. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congressional  committee 
to  supplement  the  action  of  the  State  and  na- 
tionaf  committees  and  more  especially  to  take 
charge  of  the  elections  of  members  of  the 
lower  House  which  occur  midway  between 
two  Presidential  elections.  In  this  matter  the 
committee  co-operates  with  local  committees 
in  the  Congressional  districts  of  the  various 
States.  The  party  committees  hold  a  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  position  in  the  organ- 
nation.  They  are  the  permanent  party  officials 
who  formulate  the  party  rules,  administer  the 
enormous  party  funds  and  have  general  control 
over  party  business. 

Since  about  the  year  1860  the  convention 
system  has  undergone  considerable  modification 
in  the  direction  of  legislative  control  of  nomi- 
nations. Under  the  fully  devekiped  system 
direct  nomination  is  confined  to  the  local  offi- 
cers in  precinct,  ward  or  township  where  the 
primaries  are  held.  Here  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  party  by  their  direct  votes  nomi- 
nate the  party  candidates  for  local  office.  Can- 
didates for  the  larger  areas  of  city,  county, 
judic'al  district.  Congressional  district  and 
State  are  nominated  indirectly  by  delegates 
chosen  at  the  primaries.  Two  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  in  use  at  the  primaries.  The  older 
is  that  of  the  mass  meeting  of  party  voters, 
most  commonly  called  the  caucus.  It  is  or- 
ganized by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  secretary 
and  the  voting  for  local  candidates  or  for  dele- 
gates may  be  by  ballot  or  by  any  method  pre- 
scribed by  party  rules  or  by  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  The  newer  method  is  that  of  the 
primary  election,  which  substitutes  for  the  . 
meeting  a  regular  election  held  under 
antrol  of  parhr  or  Stat       " 

_ied  members  ot  the  part] 

by   one,   for   candidates    1 
delegates   to   nominating  conventions. 

'itie  adoption  of  the  primary  election  sys- 
tem does  not  necesurily  do  away  with  the 
nominating  convention.  Direct  nonimaUon  m&y 
still  he  limited  to  local  offidaJs ;  but  the  primary 
election  method  admits  of  being  indefinitely 
expanded,  as  the  mass  convention  or  caucus 
system  does  not.  It  may  be  so  extended  as  to 
perform  all  the  functions  of  the  various  con- 
ventions within  the  State,  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  introduction  of  direct  election  in  the 
local  areas  of  special  significance.  Instead  of 
calling  upon  the  primaries  of  a  county  to  choose 
delegates  to  attend  a  county  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  nomination  cantUdates  for 
county  offices,  the  county  committee  may  notify 
the  party  electors  to  proceed,  at  a  certain  time 
and  place,  to  vote  directly  for  candidates  of 
their  own  choice.  In  such  a  case  the  primary 
elections  held  in  the  several  precincts  of  the 
conn^  supplant  the  county  convention  and 
exercise  its  functions.  In  like  manner  a  Con- 
gressional district  composed  of  several  coui>- 
ties  may  provide  for  choosing  the  party  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives  bv  di- 
rect vote  at  the  local  primaries  ai  the  district, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  need  of  a  Congres- 
sional nominating  convention.    In  the  same  di- 
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ordinary  party  machinery  is  becoming  subject 
to  State  regulatiDn  and  control.  In  1901  the 
State  of  Minnesota  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  holding  of  a  primaiy  election  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  the  gen- 
eral election.  The  Minnesota  primary  election 
under  State  supervision  is  for  all  parties,  who 
must  all  vote  at  the  same  place  and  on  the 
same  day.  This  provision  makes  it  easier  to 
confine  the  vote  of  each  party  to  its  own 
members.  Under  this  law  the  candidates  for 
State  offices  are  not  subject  to  nomination  at 
the  primary.  The  object  of  this  exception  was 
to  preserve  the  State  convention  and  render 
it  convenient  for  party  leaders  to  meet  in  con- 
ference and  make  declarations  of  party  prin- 
ciples. Numeroas  Staites  have  since  adopted  a 
compulsory  primary  system.  Many  of  them  re- 
quire State  as  well  as  local  officers  to  be  thus 
notninated. 

State  control  of  party  nomination  leads  to 
legal  definition  of  par^  membership.  Only 
members  of  the  party  have  a  right  to  vote  at 
the  primary.  In  Massachusetts,  participation  in 
a  primary  election  of  a  given  party  disquali- 
fies, a  man  for  voting  at  the  primary  of  any 
other  party  for  the  ensuing  12  months  without 
a  formal  legal  notice  ol  a  change  of  parQr 
choice.  Direct  nomination  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion creates  a  demand  for  preliminary  nomi- 
nation of  candidates,  more  or  less  formal, 
within  the  party  itself.  Party  caucuses  and 
conferences  are  utilized  for  this  purpose.  See 
Democratic  Party;  Repubucan  Pabty; 
Whigs. 
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13.  THB  COLONIAL  AND  TERRI- 
TORIAL SYSTEMS.  Under  the  generally 
well-known  name  of  '  'territorial  govera- 
roent,"  the  Utrited  States  has  developed  one 
of  the  best  systems  of  colonial  government  that 
has  ever  existed.  When,  acting  under  the  sug- 

Sestions  of  Maryland,  several  of  the  colonies 
etween  1780  and  1784  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral authority  their  claims  to  lands  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
the  government  of  them.  This  was  done  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1784,  which  provided  for  (1) 
the  division  into  Sutes;  (2)  the  establishment 
of  temporary  goverament;  (3)  the  establiah- 
ment  of  permanent  governments  and  the  ad- 
missifMt  of  the  prospective  Slates  into  the  Union 
as  full  States  when  a  certain  number  of  popu- 
lation had  been  reached;  (4)  the  maintenance 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  in  the 
States;  (5)  and  the  subjection  of  each  new 
State  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Gray- 
ton's  Land  Ordinance  of  1785  made  provisioa 


rect  my  candidates  for  judicial  and  State 
offices  may  be  nominated  and  the  convention 
within  the  State  be  wholly  displaced. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  convention  in- 
volves radical  changes  in  party  orgahization. 
The  permanent  committees,  the  platforms,  the 
rules  for  the  control  of  party  conduct,  have  all 
been  the  product  of  party  conventions.  When 
the  oonvention  dis^qipears  all  party  functions 
devolve  upon  the  primaries  and  the  officers 
chosen  by  them. 

It  has  been  proposed  also  to  abolish  the 
national  nominating  convention  and  transfer 
to  the  prinAriei  the  additional  duties  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  the  Presidency  by  direct 
vote,  formulating  quadrennially  the  national 
party  p^tform  and  choosing  the  national  com- 
mittee. But  there  is  a  natural  distinction  be- 
tween national  and  State  politics.  Issues  arise 
within  the  States  which  have  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  national  affairs,  and  which  furnish  a 
natural  line  of  cleavage  for  the  parties.  For 
the  formulation  of  party  issues  and  the  de- 
velopment of  party  policies  the  convention  is 
found  to  be  a  more  convenient  agent  than  die 
priniary.  Some  of  the  States  in  \rtiich  direct 
nomination  is  extensively  practised  still  retain 
the  State  convention  for  nominating  State  offi- 
cers and  promulgating  the  State  party  plat- 
{onn.  Where  the  State  convention  has  yielded 
to  the  movement  for  direct  nomination,  party 
issues  are  formulated  by  party  officeholders, 
tv  patty  candidates  and  party  oommittees  or 
1^  direct  vote  at  the  primary  election,  or  by 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

The  primary  election  system  was  first  intro- 
duced in  those  Southern  States  in  which  one 
political  party  has  control  and  a  nomination 
is  eqtiivalent  to  an  election.  Here  the  real 
Qoniest  is  within  the  ranks  of  the  dominant 
party  at  the  primary.  The  j)arty  members  there 
vote  directly  for  the  various  candidates,  the 
votes  are  canvassed  and  it  is  made  a  point  of 
honor  to  abide  by  the  decision  so  rendered-  So 
important  is  the  primary  election  that  more 
votes  are  cast  at  it  than  at  the  legal  election 
which  follows.  Some  of  the  States  — Missis- 
sippi, for  example  —  have  passed  laws  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  tne  primary  election. 
In  other  States,  as  Georgia,  the  dominant  party 
holds  a  similar  election  under  rules  formulated 
by  the  party  organization. 

But  the  development  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion system  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
South ;  it  extends  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  unoffidal  member* 
of  the  party  greater  power  of  control.  The 
development  of  the  system  has  coincided  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot  legis- 
larion.  These  new  laws  require  the  State  to 
print  and  distribute  the  ballots.  This  had 
formerly  been  an  important  parW  duty.  Be- 
fore the  State  officer  can  print  the  ballots  he 
must  have  official  information  as  to  the  names 
of  candidates;  the  laws,  therefore,  prescribe  a 
forrnal  process  of  nomination  by  petition ;  but 
the  real  nominations  are  made  a^  the  political 
parties,  and  since  the  laws  requtre  some  sort 
of  official  recognition  of  the  nominating  proc- 
ess, the  State  legislatures  have  been  the  more 
ready  to  yield  to  the  already  existing  demand 
for  legislation  on  the  subject  of  primary  elec- 
tions.   The  result  is  that  in  many  States  the 
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for  (1)  the  survey  of  the  lands;  (2)  its  division 

by  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  lines  into 
townships  six  miles  square;  (3)  and  iinally  its 
sale  in  lots  to  purchasers.  By  1787  all  of  the 
land  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  known  as  the 
Northwest  Territory  (qv.).  ™d  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  oi  Congress.  Meantime  an  emi- 
gration company,  called  the  Ohio  Company 
7q.v.),  had  been  formed  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  purpose  of  exploitinR  and  settling  these 
western  lands.  It  had  failed  of  success  partly 
because  settlers  were  unwilling;  to  eo  to  a  land 
where  so  little  guarantee  was  madelor  personal 
rights  as  in  the  Ordinance  of  1784.   The  head 


antees  desired.  The  result  of  this  petition 
the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  This 
contained  the  personal  rights  asked  for,  such 
as  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  etc.,  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  treatment  of  the  Territory 
as  one,  or  later  as  two,  districts,  and  made 
provisions  for  two  successive  forms  of  terri- 
torial government.  At  first  a  governor  and  three 
judges  appointed  by  Congress  were  to  act  as 
a  legislature,  as  well  as  fulfil  their  own  special 
functions  as  executive  and  judiciary.  When 
there  were  5.000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age  in  the  district,  they  were  to  receive  au- 
thority to  elect  a  general  assembly  or  lower 
house  of  a  legislature  but  the  upper  house  or 
legislative  council  of  five  members  was  to  be 
appointed  by  Congress  from  a  list  of  10  names 
submitted  by  the  lower  house.  The  two  houses 
meeting  jointly  were  to  choose  a  delegate  to 
Congress  who  was  to  have  a  seat  and  the  right 
of  debating  but  not  of  voting.  The  governor, 
judges  and  administrative  officers  were  still 
appointed  by  Congress.  The  keystone  of  this 
ordinance  and  that  which  placed  the  American 
colonial  system  above  all  other  systems  was 
the  provision  which  allowed  the  division  of 
the  Territoiy  into  three  to  five  parts  and  when 
any  one  had  60,000  inhabitants  it  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equality  with  the 
■  other  States. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  has  formed  the 
basis  for  all  later  territorial  governments  in 
the  United  States.     As   strong  doubt   was   ex- 

Eressed  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  of  the 
onfederation  to  pass  such  a  law,  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  confirmed  the  or- 
dinance by  the  Confirmatory  Act  of  1789  and 
gave  to  the  rfew  President  all  the  powers  therein 


,.„n  which  reads  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
■to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States."  In 
1796  Congress  passed,  for  the  territory  south  of 
the  Ohio  River,  an  ordinance  which  was  altnost 
the  same  as  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 

With  the  great  additions  of  territory  {see 
ToRiTORiAL  Expansion)  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Louisiana  and  Florida  purchases  and  sub- 
sequent wars  and  treaties  came  the  necessity 
of  providing  territorial  governments.  All  of 
these  wore  veiy  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  Asall  of  the  land  now  com- 
prised within  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  original  13  States,  Vermont,  Ken- 
tudcy,    West   Virginia,   Texas   and   California, 


was  at  one  tiine  or  another  under  territorial 
government,  it  is  easily- realized  how  important 
a  good  colonial  or  territorial  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  to  the  United  States.  The 
territorial  governments,  onaccount  of  thcircom- 
tnon  basis,  have  been  very  similar,  even  though 
entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  Congress. 
At  the  head  of  each  territorial  government  stood 
the  governor.  Me,  with  any  administrative  offi- 
cers needed,  was  appointed  by  the  President  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  was  removable  by 
him  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  earlier 
times  the  governor  was  usually  sent  out  from 
the  East,  but  later  some  man  prominent  within 
the  Territory  was  chosen.  The  President  also 
appointed  judges  for  the  Territories  for  terms 
of  four  years.  The  male  inhabitants  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, of  full  age,  were  allowed  to  elect  a  legis- 
lature of  two  houses,  a  council  and  a  house  of 
representatives.  The  legislature  couid  pass 
laws  on  a  large  variety  of  subjects  and  arrange 
for  local  and  municipal  governments.'  The  ((ov- 
crnor,  however,  had  a  veto  on  any  laws,  but 
they  rould  be  passed  over  his  veto.  Congress 
coiud  at  any  time  override  statutes  passed  by  a 
territorial  l^slature.  This,  however,  was  not 
often  done.  The  Territory  had  the  privtle^ 
of  sending  a  delegate  to  Washington,  to  sit  id 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has  the 
salary  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
regular  member  of  that  House,  except  the 
right  to  vote.  Congress  could,  of  course,  with- 
draw a  territorial  government  at  any  time,  but 
this  was  seldom  done.  When  the  Territory 
reached  a  certain  population  (the  number  hais 
varied  much).  Congress  could  admit  it  as  a 
State  by  ratifying  and  accepting  a  constitution 
already  drawn  up  by  the  people,  or  it  could 
pass  an  Enabling  Act  Under  this  the  voters 
elect  a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution.  If 
this  was  accepted  the  Territory  forthwith  became 
a  State  on  an  equality  with  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Coneress  at  times  imposed  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  Enabling  Act.  Whether  these 
conditions  were  binding  on  the  State  if  it  after- 
ward disregarded  them  is  a  mooted  point 

Besides  the  Territories  organized  as  above, 
among  which  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  acquired  Iqt 
annexation  in  1898,  may  be  included,  there  were 
at  times  certain  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
'the  United  States,  which  may  be  called  tmor- 
ganized  territories.  These  were  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  Alaska,  In  tioih  of  these  the  popula- 
tion was  largely  Indian  and  that  accounts  for 
their  different  treatment  Indian  Territory  had 
a  government  with  a  legislature,  but  it  sent  no 
delegate  to  Congress  like  the  other  territories, 
had  no  organized  government  like  theirs  and  in 
reality  was  only  a  form  of  local  government 
which  Congress  permitted  to  exist  for  the  time 
being  and  which  it  could  abolish  at  pleasure 
without  feeling  that  it  was  violating  any_  of 
the  rights  or  privileges  which  in  the  organized 
Territories  were  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
as  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  compact  with  Con- 
gress. Alaska  did  not  have  for  a  time  as  com- 
plete a  government  as  Indian  Territory.  By 
an  act  of  IS'W  Congress  provided  for  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  District  Court.  Owing  to  the  in- 
flux of  white  people  at  ihe  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  Klondike,  Congress  had 
to  pass  acts  in  1899  and  1900  making  more  care- 
ful  regulations   for  the  government    In   1912 
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Alaska. was  organiied  as  a  Territory  with  a 
government  similar  to  thai  given  to  the  older 
Territories,  but  with  more  nibiects  referred  to 
Conjgress  for  l^slation, 

Tlie  United  Slates  had  to  confront  new  prob- 
lems in  the  government  of  colonies  or  Terri- 
tories when  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
were  acquired  in  1898.  Thcsa  Islands  could  not 
be  treated  like  the  older  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  those,  however,  who  held 
that  they  were  tbe  same  and  that  all  laws  passed 
for  the  United  States  were  applicable  to  these 
outlyins  domaii^s  in  the  samQ  way  as  they  were 
to  the  Territories  within  the  United  States.  Still 
others  maintained  that  such  was  not  the  case 
and  that  laws  passed  for  the  United  Slates  did 
not  aitply  to^  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
The  latter  view  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Insular  Cases  decision  in  190). 
This  made  possible  3  new  colonial  ^stem  of 
government  for  the  United  States  and  brought 
about  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  so  far  as  these  island  pos- 
sessions were  concerned.  A  special  kind  of  gov- 
ernment was  accordingly  worked  out  for  Porto 
Rico  and  another  one  for  the  PhiUpptnes.  Porto 
Rico  had  a  governor  and  other  administrative 
officials  appointed  by  the  President,  a  legisla- 
ture of  two  houses,  the  upper  one  largely  ap- 
pointive and  the  lower  one  elective.  The  old 
court  of  the  Spanish  re^me,  including  the  mu- 
nicipal courts,  were  retained,  but  the  island  was 
organized  as  a  new  judiaal  district  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  district  judge,  district  at- 
torney and  marshal  were  appointed  by  the  PreM- 
denL  The  qualified  voters  o£  the  island  every 
two  years  chose  a  resident  commissioner  to  the 
United  States  who  was  recQgnized  as  such  by 
the  departments  at  Washington.  By  the  Act  of 
1917  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  were  made  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  upper  house  was 
made  entirely  elective  and  other  changes  look- 
ing to  a  government  almost  comparable  to  that 
of  the  Stales  were  made.  The  governor  is  still 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Congress  may 
annul  acts.,of  the  legislature.  For  the  Philip- 
pines a  still  more  exceptional  form  of  colonial 
government  was  established.  The  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  municipal 
government,  but  were  not  allowed  to  have  a 
representative  legislature.  The  executive  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  By  subsequent 
acts  and  especially  by  one  of  1916  more  autono- 
mous government  was  given.  Though  the  gov- 
ernor and  some  other  officials  are  appointed  by 
the  President  there  is  a  legislature  of  two  houses 
elected  by  the  people  and  it  elects  two  commis- 
sioners to  go  to  Washington,  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  eventual  admission  of  either 
Porto  Rico  or  tbe  Philippines  to  statehood. 

Guam,  Tuluila  (Samoa)  and  die  Panama 
Canal  Zone  are  under  military  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Danish  West 
Indies  just  acquired  are  under  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment by  the  boards  with  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

With  the  addition  of  these  outlying  depend- 
encies to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  hi^  ideal  of  colonial  and  territorial  govern- 
Boent  set  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  has  eventu- 
ally been  followed.  The  United  States  has  found 
that  it  has  had  to  handle  for  a  time  these  out- 
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land,  France  and  Germany  handle  their  colo- 
nies and  with  little  regard  to  those  principles 
which  were  so  vigorously  upheld  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Gradually,  however,  it 
suts  into  operation  the  principles  for  which  it 
always  stood.  In  addition  to  the  Territories, 
■  tc    ' 

^vernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tional  forts  and  sites  and  Indian  n 
The  regulations  for  these,  however,  scarcely 
form  a  part  of  the  colonial  or  territorial  sys- 
tem of  government  The  same  is  true  of  the 
virtual  protectorates  which  the  United  States 
exercises  over  Cuba  and  Panama. 
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14.  THB  CABINET.  The  Cabinet,  as  the 
name  is  used  in  American  affairs,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's counciL  It  is  composed  of  the  heads  of 
tlie  nine  great  executive  departments.'  Four  of 
these  are  older  than  tbe  government  under  the 
Constitution,  for  the  Old  Congress  had  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Fore^  Ailairs,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  War. 
The  Post  Office  Department  was  established  1^ 
the  Continental  Congress  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution  assumed  that  such  departments  would 
continue  to  be  neeessary.  Thev  perceived  also 
that  the  heads  of  these  should  oe  at  the  service 
of  the  chief  executive.  Hence  the  provision 
that  he  — 'the  President  —  may  require  thf 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices.*  The  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion re-established  the  executive  departments 
already  existing.  To  die  Foreign  Office  it 
added  certain  internal  affairs,  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  office 
of  Attorney-General  was  also  established  in 
1789,  being  provided  for  by  the  great  act  that 
estabUshed  the  Federal  courts.  In  1870,  22 
June,  the  Attorney-General  was  made  the  head 
of  a  Department  of  Justice.  Four  additional 
departments  have  been  created  as  the  expan- 


established  in  1798,  30  April ;  the  Depanmenl  of 
the  Interior,  in  1849,  3  March ;  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  1889,  9  February;  the  De- 

girtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  1903,  U 
ebruary;  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
1913,  4  March.  Although  the  ConsUtution  re- 
fers in  two  places  to  the  heads  of  departments, 
it  does  not  imply  that  they  are  to  form  a 
council  to  advise  the  President  on  questions 
outside  of  their  respective  departments.  The 
distinction  between  the  [wo  functions  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  episode.  During  the  in- 
terval, 21  February-28  May  1868,  Secretary 
Stanton  was  on  duty  at  the  War  OlKce,  while 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  who  had  failed  to  get  posses- 
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'Ston  of  the  office,  was  attending;  the  Cabinet 
ifeSMohs.  Left  without  a  council  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Washington  sought  one  for  himself. 
Ai  first  he  turned  to  liie  Senate.  He  had 
iforistitutional  authority  for  advising  with  this 
tody  on  the  two  subjects  of  appointments  and 
trearies.  But  his  visits  to  the  Senate  chamber 
■were  coldly  received.  At  the  same  time  he 
singled  out  certain  men  whom  he  consulted  as 
individuals.  On  27  Aug.  1790.  he  formally  re- 
guested  written  opinions,  on  a  question  of  gen- 
tral  policy,  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Knox, 
Randolph,  Jay  and  Adams.  These  men  were 
respectively  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  Attomey- 
Gc^icpaJ,  Chief  Justice  and  Vice-President 
Vn.^  April  1791,  the  President  addressed  a  let- 
ter, to  the  three  secretaries  which  brought  about 
the^  first  cabinet  councils  to  which  there  is  any 
refcrjnce.  The  occasion  was'  his  own  absence 
■from  the  seat  of  government.  He  herein  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  if  any  important  cases 
ai^se  during  his  absence^  the  secretaries  of  the 
^Departments  of  State,  Treasury  and  War  may 
hold  consultations  thereon  to  determine  whether 
they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  demand  his 
pb-stKaJ  attendance  at  the  seat  of  govermnent. 
If -the  Vice- President  is  at  the  seat  of  Rovern- 
inent,  the  President  wishes  that  he  also  be  con- 
nilred.  One  or  more  consultations  were  held 
iigreeably  to  this  suggestion.  Besides  the  offi- 
cetb  specified,  the  Attorney-General  was  present 
During  the  year  1792,  the  three  Secretaries  and 
die  Attorney- Genera]  occasionally  met  the  Presi- 
iletit-at  his  house  for  consultation.  But  it  was 
In  1793  that  frequent  consultations  gave  the 
COtitti!  a  definite  place  The  circumstance  of 
this  was  the  conduct  of  Minister  Genet.  In 
AogiMt  of  this  year,  Jeflferson  referred  in  his 
ifian"  to  the  President's  council  as  "our  cabi- 
net.* In  the  administration  of  John  Adams  the 
yrot-d  was  quite  commonly  used.  Il  has  never 
been- introduced  into  the  laws;  but  it  can  he 
found  in  the  debates  of  Congress  and  in  the 
President's  messages.  The  rule  that  Washing- 
ton followed  in  me  choice  of  his  counsellors 
Was  to  summon  those  officers  who  filled  suf- 
ficiently hirfi  places  in  the  government,  and 
who  held  office  at  his  pleasure.  Under  Jefller- 
son  the  whole  executive  body  was  for  the  first 
time  at  harmony  with  itself.  The  Cahinet  now 
had  five  members.  For  a  period  of  seven  ad- 
ininistTations  it  maintained  the  status  of  an 
advisory  body  which  expected  to  be  called  for 
consultation  on  all  important  questions,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  views 
tipon  the  chief  executive.  This  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  disorders  that  resulted  from  weak- 
ness in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  during 
the  War  of  1812,  All  the  Presidents  of  this 
period  succeeded  to  that  office  after  being  Sec- 
tetaiy  of  State.  Moreover,  Madison,  Monroe 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  retained  in  their  Cabi- 
nets a  number  of  their  colleagues  of  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  This  stability  was  favor- 
able to  the  Cabinet  prestige.  Jackson  reduced 
the  Cabinet  to  a  more  humble  status.  How- 
ever, the  popular  idea  of  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet 
is  a  mistake.  During  the  period  1829-31 
strained  personal  relations  growing  out  of  a 
scandal  in  the  family  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  the  six  heads  of 
departments  to  meet  together.  The  Postmastei^ 


General  was  now  included  with  the  others.  Bat 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  President  was  at 
this  period  guicfed  by  the  counsels  of  the  editors 
who  had  helped  to  elect  and  had  received  por- 
tions under  the  government.  He  was  on  most 
cordial  relations  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  After  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Cabinet,  councils  were  held 
regularly  or  at  least  frequently.  In  the  matter 
of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
Cabinet  opinion,  and  found  his  chief  adviser  in 
Amos  Kendall,  who  is  the  most  remarkable 
figure  in  the  commonly  accepted  "Kitchen 
Cabinet.'  It  might  be  expected  that  a  great 
war  would  give  to  the  Cabinet  an  increased  im- 
portance. This  was  not  the  case  in  the  War  of 
1812  or  the  Spanish  War  of  1898.  The  Cabinets 
of  Madison  and  McKinley  did  not  meet  the 
extraordinary  demand  upon  them  with  notable 
strength.  But  those  of  Polk  and  Lincoln 
profiled  by  their  opportunity.  The  period  from 
Jackson  to  Polk  was  one  of  Cabinet  debase- 
ment. That  from  Fillmore  to  Lincoln  was  one 
of  Cabinet  ascendency.  The  executive  council 
now  had  seven  members.  It  had  also  begun  to 
meet  at  regular  times.  Pierce  has  been  the 
only  President  who  made  no  change  among  the 
heads  of  departments  during  four  years.  This 
has  been  pointed  to  by  Southern  writers  as 
proof  of  great  power  to  control  men.  But 
Pierce  was  led  by  his  council.  The  Cabinet  as- 
cendency culminated  under  Buchanan.  During 
the  last  months  of  his  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent was  under  the  dictation  of  Black  and 
Stanton,  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War. 
The  high  position  occupied  by  the  Cabinet  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  was  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  Presidential  prerogatives.  If  Seward  and 
Chase  and  Stanton  were  exercising  extraor- 
dinary powers,  Lincoln  was  doing  the  same. 
Indeed  he  consulted  his  advisers  in  the  matter 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  only  after 
the  document  was  already  composed.  The  most 
momentous  episode  in  Cabinet  history  is  John- 
son's attempt  to  remove  Secretary  Stanton  from 
the  War  Department  contrary  to  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  This  led' to  the  impeachment  of  the 
President.  Congress  repealed  the  act  early  in 
the  next  administration,  thereby  acknowledging 
that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's rights.  Since  the  reconstruction  of  the 
government,  the  status  of  the  Cabinet  has  been 
on  the  whole  as  it  was  before  the  administra- 
tion of  Jackson.  In  Qeveland's  first  adminis- 
tration, the  eighth  member  was  added ;  and 
under  Roosevelt,  the  ninth.  The  President's 
council  hears  the  name  of  the  great  executive 
organ  of  the  British  government.  But  its 
functions  are  much_  inferior,  The  ministers 
who  compose  the  British  Cabinet  are  members 
of  Parliament.  They  digest  the  great  bills  that 
are  to  be  introduced,  and  direct  their  course  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords.  Their  functions  thus  combine  those  of 
the  standincr  committees  of  Congress  with  the 
direction  of  executive  affairs.  Under  the 
American  system  the  executive  officers  arc 
rigorously  excluded  from  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress, iTie  chief  avenue  through  which  the 
heads  of  departments  can  influence  legislation 
is  the  standing  committees.  The  question  of 
admitting  Cabinet   members   to   the  floors   of 
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Congress  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
and  of  allowing  them  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate of  questions  pertaining  to  their  respective 
departments  has  been  before  Congress  several 
limes.  See  Cabinet  ;  Kitchen  Casinet  ; 
Executive. 
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15.  THE  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION 
LAWS.  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  United  States,  were  fotu 
laws  passed  by  the  Federalist  party  in  Congress, 
June  and  July  1798,  during  President  Adams' 
administration.  These  laws  gave  rise  to  the 
first  nullification  proceedings  in  the  South, 
namely,  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  (q.v.) , 
passed  in  November  1798,  and  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  (q.v,),  passed  in  December  1798, 
and  resulted  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  Federal- 
ist party.  The  Federalists,  who  had  controlled 
the  government  from  its  very  inception,  re- 
sented all  hostile  criticism  of  thdr  conduct  of 
national  affairs  and  spumed  the  charge  made 
by  the  Republicans  that  the  Federalists  were 
strongly  inclined  toward  England  and  were  tiy- 
inp;  to  embroil  the  American  nation  in  a  war 
with  France.  Especially  obnoxious  to  them 
were  the  embittered  exiles  who  had  been  flock- 
ing to  the  shores  of  America  from  1790.  These 
exiles,  who  were  French  sympathizers,  and, 
therefore,  afHKated  with  the  Republican  party, 
attempted  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of 
France,  thus  blocking  the  way  of  the  Federal- 
ists, who  desired  to  punish  France  for  her  out- 
nfftovs  attacks  on  American  commerce  and 
for  her  hostile  attitude  to  the  United  States 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Jay  Treaty.  More- 
over, by  obtaining  control  of  journals  here  and 
there  throuRhont  the  country,  or  by  establishing 
sheets  of  their  own,  they  would  publish  scur- 
rilous and  offensive  attacks  upon  the  ruling 
party  of  Federalists,  which  the  latter  felt  very 

In  1797  the  Federalists  had  a  majority  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  House  was  Republican. 
Therefore,  the  measures  for  defense  against 
French  aggression,  which  the  Federalists  at- 
tempted to  pass,  were  all  defeated  by  the  Re- 
publican  majority  in  the  House.  But  the  timely 
publication  of  the  "X.  Y.  Z?  correspondence 
(q.v.)  showing  the  scandalous  conduct  of  Tal- 
leyrand   and   the  French    Directory  produced 


defenders  of  France  were  completely  silenced, 
and  even  the  moderates,  who  had  sided  with 
the  Republicans,  went  immediately  over  to  the 
support  of  the  Federalists,  The  popular  dem- 
onstration appeared  to  furnish  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  course  of  the  FederaUsts, 
who  gained  control  of  both  houses  and  now 


were  supreme.  No  sooner  had  they  secured 
entire  oontrol  of  the  reins  of  governmenl  than 
they  began  to  carry  out  Iheir  party  program 
of  suppressing  alt  hostile  criticism  of  the  Fed- 
eral aoministration.  even  ai  the  risk  of  stifling 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Accordingly,  in  1798,  tlje  Federalists  en- 
acted three  laws  concerning  aliens:  (0  The 
new  Naturalization  Act,  passed  18  June;  (2) 
the  Alien  Acts,  passed  25  June;  (3)  the  Sedi- 
tion Act.  passed  6  July.  The  new  Naturalization 
Act  prolonged  the  requisite  term  of  residence, 
before  naturaUiation  frflm  5  to  14  years  and  the 
term  after  declaration  of  intentions  from  three 
to  five  years;  denied  alien  enemies  naturaliza' 
tion  and  ro^uired  all  white  alien;  to  be  regis- 
tered on  arnval.  under  penalty^  and  such  regis- 
try to  be  the  only  proof  admitted  on  applica- 
tion for  naturalization.  The  Alien  Act  author- 
iied  the  President,  for  the  next  two  years,  to 
order  out  of  the  country  any  aliens  whom  he 
thought  dangerous  or  engaged  in  conspiracy. 
Any  alien  thus  notified  who  should  be  found 
at  large  without  the  President's  license  mi^t 
be  imprisoned  for  three  years  and  could  never 
thereafter  be  admitted  (o  citizenship.  The  Se- 
dition Act  empowered  the  President  to  arrest  or 
deport  all  resident  aliens  when  war  was  de- 
clared against  the  United  States.  As  finally 
approved  by  the  President,  the  first  section  of 
the  Sedition  Act  made  it  a  high  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $5,000  and  five  years 
itnp  risen  me  nt.  for  persons  unlawfully  to  com- 
bine and  conspire  to  oppose  any  measures  of 
the  government  directed  by  proper  autbority 
or  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  or  to  intimidate  any  per- 
son from  accepting  or  holding  Federal  office. 
or  to  commit,  advise  or  attempt  any  insurrec- 
tion, riot  or  unlawful  assembly.  The  second 
section  prescribed  that  the  writing,  printing  or 
publishing  of  any  false,  scandalous  and  ma- 
licious writing  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress. 
or  the  President,  with  the  intent  to  defame  or 
bring  any  of  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute, 
or  to  arouse  against  any  of  them  the  hatred 
of  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  Or  to 
stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States,  or  to 
excite  any  unlawful  combination  for  opposing 
or  resisting  an^  law  or  lawful  executive  act, 
should  be  punished,  on  conviction  before  the 
United  States  court  having  jurisdiction,  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ¥2.0(X>  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years.  The  third  section 
provided  tihat  the  truth  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  publication  might  be  given  in 
evidence  as  a  good  defense,  the  law  and  fact 
under  the  courrs  direction  to  be  determined  by 
the  iury>  A  clause  added  by  Bayard  of  Dela- 
ware limited  the  term  of  operation  to  4  March 
1801,  so  that  it  should  expire  with  the  Fed- 
eralists if  they  should  lose  in  the  succeeding 
Presidential  election  and  the  Republicans 
should  not  have  the  credit  of  repealing  it. 

These  acts  were  denounced  by  the  Repub- 
licans as  being  in  opposition  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  States  to  permit  such  immi- 
f ration  as  they  chose,  up  to  the  year  1S58 
specifically  applicable  to  slaves),  as  assuming 
national  powers  over  persons  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  States  and  as  violating  the 
general  right  of  trial  by  jury.    On  these  points 
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the  laws  were  attacked  by  the  Kentucky  and 
the  Virginia  resolutions,  which  Jefferson  and 
Madison  drew  up,  and  which  suggested  nulli- 
fication as  the  proper  remedy. 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  obnoxious 
to  the  Republicans,  not  so  much  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  inimical  to  civil  liberty,  bul 
rather  because  they  were  regarded  by  thai 
party  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  principle  of 
States'  rights.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  laws  that 
gives  them  iheir  chief  interest  and  importance. 
The  Alien  Law,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not 
■enforced,  nor  would  it  have  produced  much  dis- 
turbance among  the  Republicans  if  it  had  been 
strictly  enforced.  But  the  Sedition  Act,  which 
cut  very  near  the  root  of  civil  liberty  and  was 
contrary  to  the  underlying  principle  of  Amer- 
ican institutions,  was  enforced,  since  at  least 
six  prosecutions  took  place  under  it  and  Judge 
Chase  invioked  its  authority  for  his  scandalous 

Kirtisan  decisions.     Upon  the  accession  of  the 
epublicans  to  power,  these  odious  laws  either 
expired  by  limitation  or  were  repealed. 
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16.  THE  JUDICIARY.  Origin  and  De- 
velopment (a)  State  Courtf.— While  our 
American  judicial  system,  like  so  many  of  our 
institntions,  was  modeled  after  that  of  England 
and  was  permeated  by  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  law,  it  is  also  true  that 
for  practical  purposes  it  dates  not  so  much 
from  the  American  Colonial  Period  as  from 
the  years  of  readjustment  following  the  Revo- 
lution, The  necessity  under  which  most  of  the 
States  were  placed  by  the  separation  from  Eng- 
land of  adjusting  their  governmental  institu- 
tions to  meet  the  demands  of  an  independent 
existence  afforded  an  opportunity  for  working 
out  changes  in  their  judicial  systems  which 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
lon^  postponed.  Colonial  administration  of 
justice  had  been  marked  by  serious  defects. 
The  judicial  function  was  shared  by  executive 
and  even  legislative  officials.  The  courts  were, 
in  the  main,  manned  by  untrained  magistrates 
who  dispensed  justice  according  to  their  no- 
tions of  common  sense  and  fair  play  rather 
than  according  to  established  and  uniform  rules 
of  law.  The  State  courts  which  came  gradu- 
ally to  replace  this  archaic  and  inadequate  sys- 
tem followed  in  general  the  model  of  the  then 
existing  English  judiciary.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  local 
inferior  courts  for  petty  cases.  There  were, 
secondly,  superior  courts  having  original  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  cases  and  organ- 
ized on  a  scheme  either  of  districts  or  cir- 
cuits. In  the  third  place,  there  were  courts 
of  last  resort  usually  exercising  nothing  but 
appellate  jurisdiction.  Some  Stales  further 
complicated  the  machinery  of  justice  by  setting 
i:p  intermediate  appellate  courts  occupying  a 
place  between  the  second  and  third  groups  just 
referred  lo.    This  general  arrangement  of  courts 


still  forms  the  backbone  of  our  State  jndid^ 
organization. 

(b)  Federal  Courts. —  Experience  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  system  of  Federal 
courts.  The  attempt  to  rely  upon  State  tribu- 
nals, supplemented  by  the  feeble  efforts  of  a 
judicial  committee  of  the  Congress,  failed  mis- 
erably. The  framers  of  the  Constitution  rec- 
ognized that  there  must  .be  national  courts  to 
deal  with  at  least  three  important  groups  of 
cases;  first,  disputes  arising  between  the  States 
of  the  Union;  second,  disputes  arising  from 
the  relations  of  the  national  government  to 
foreign  nations,  such  as  matters  covered  by 
treaties;  and  third,  controversies  over  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  itself  or  the  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  Since  all  these 
cases  could  if  necessary  be  taken  care  of  by 
one  Federal  tribunal,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution contented  themselves  with  providing 
for  the  organization  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  stipulating  that  such 
inferior  courts  should  be  created  'as  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.' 
Not  merely  the  details  but  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  judicial  organization  of  the  United 
Stales  are  accordingly  to  be  sought  in  the  acts 
of  Congress  rather  than  in  the  clauses  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  The  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacted  the  famous  Judiciary- 
Act  of  1789,  organizing  the  Supreme  Court, 
establishing  a  system  of  inferior  courts  and 
marking  out  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  With 
some  amendments  this  act  formed  the  basis 
of  the  entire  system  of  Federal  courts  until  it 
was  replaced  by  a  revised  Judiciary  Act  in 
1911. 

Pedenl  Judicial  Organization. — At  the^es- 
ent  time  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States 
comprises  three  grades  of  courts  for  the  trans- 
action  of  ordinary  judicial  business  and  two 
special  courts:  (1)  The  District  Courts,  80  in 
number,  form  the  lowest  grade  of  Federal  tri- 
bunals. They  try  civil  and  criminal  cases  and 
have  orieinal  jurisdiction  only.  They  are  the 
only  Feoeral  courts  in  which  a  jury  ia  used. 
Each  district  has  a  Federal  district  attorney 
and  marshal  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  court 
and  enforce  its  decrees.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mstrici  Court  attaches  in  two  types  of 
cases.  The  first  is  the  group  of  cases  involv- 
ing the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
laws,  treaties  or  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  cases  which  are  referred  to  as  involving 
a  "Federal"  question.  The  second  kind  of  case 
is  that  in  which  the  legal  rights  of  citizens  of 
different  States  are  involved.  Here  the  basis 
of  jurisdiction  is  "diversity  of  citizenship.* 
The  District  Courts  hear  eases  both  in  law  and 
equity  following  the  rules  of  procedure  suitable 
to  each.  (2)  The  intermediate  Federal  courts 
are  the  nine  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  created  in 
1891  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court  of  some  of 
Its  burden.  These  courts,  sitting  both  in  law 
and  equity,  hear  appeals  from  the  Distnct 
Courts  and  in  certain  cases  not  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  laws  have  final  jurisdiction. 
In  cases  raising  constitutional  questions,  appeal 
of  course  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  Prior  to 
1911  a  group  of  courts  Imown  as  Grcuit  Courts 
stood  between  the  District  Courts  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  of  Appeal,  but  in  that  year  they  were 
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abolished  and  their  work  given  to  the  District 
Courts.  (3)  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  court  of  last  resort  on  all  ques- 
tions brouebt  up  on  appeal  from  lower  Federal 
courts  and  in  all  cases  removed  from  the  State 
courts  for  a  determination  of  the  meaning  or 
application  of  the  treafies,  Statutes  or  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  It  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  ambassadors 
and  public  ministers  of  a  foreign  government 
and  those  to  which  a  State  is  a  par^.  The 
court  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  eight  asso- 
ciate justices  and  a  majority  of  the  court  is 
necessary  to'  decide  a  case,  {4)  In  addition  to 
the  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  just  described, 
there  are  two  special  Federal  courts.  One  of 
these  is  the  Court  of  Claims  which  has  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  involving  claims  of  a  con- 
tractual nature  against  the  Federal  government. 
The  Court  of  Claims  has  no  power,  however,  to 

E've  effect  to  its  own  judgments.  Successful 
igants  before  it  are  obliged  to  look  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations  to  satisfy  the  awards 
made.  The-other  special  Federal  court  is  the 
Court  of  Customs  Appeal  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  hears  appeals  upon  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  ^e  tariff  laws. 
Its  jurisdiction  in  these  matters  is  final. 

While  in  the  main  the  State  and  Federal 
courts  operate  each  group  in  its  own  sphere  and 
deal  with  the  questions  arising  under  Uie  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  ibe  government  of  which  it 
is  a  part  there  is,  as  has  been  intimated,  some 
overlapping  of  functions  and  jurisdiction.  In 
the  first  pbce,  any  State  court  not  even  except- 
ing the  justice  of  the-peace  is  authorized  and 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  a  decision  upon  a 
question  involving  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution, laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States. 
The  power  of  the  State  courts  to  deal  with 
these  Federal  questions  need  not  be  r^aided  as 
final,  however,  and  an  ap^al  lies  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  iiself.  In  the  second 
place,  in  cases  in  which  its  jurisdiction  rests 
upon  diversity  of  citizenship,  a  court  of  the 
United  States  will  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  construe  and  apply  uie  provisions  of  State 
statutes  or  constitutions.  In  all  such  cases  tiie 
Federal  courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  con- 
struction which  may  have  been  placed  upon 
such  statutes  or  constitutional  provisions  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  State. 

Selection,  Compenaation  and  Tenare  of 
Judges. —  The  judges  of  the  United  States 
courts  of  all  grades  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  (he  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
They  hold  office  during  life  or  good  behavior 
and  can  be  removed  from  office  only  by  im- 
peachment. The  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  receives  a  salary  of  $15,000  and  the  eight 
associates  $14,500.  Congress  is  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution  to  diminish  the  salary  of  any 
United  States  judge  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  method  of  choosing  State  judges  varies 
as  might  be  expected  in  different  States.  Three 
general  methods  prevail  The  first  is  election 
by  the  people.  A  large  majority  of  the  States 
tise  this  method  although  it  did  not  become 
popular  until  the  era  of  Jacksonian  democracy. 
A  second  method  is  appointment  by  the  gov- 
ernor usually  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
senate.  This  method  of  choice  was  once  very 
common   but  has  lost  ground  througjiout  the 


States  except  in  the  East.  The  third  way  of 
choosing  judges  is  b;^  the  le^slature.  This 
method  was  common  in  the  early  State  con- 
stitutions, but  is  now  found  in  but  four  States, 
all  of  the  older  group.  The  relative  merits  of 
flie  chcHce  of  judges  by  popular  election  and 
by  appointment  t^  the  governor  are  hotly  de- 
bated. In  behalf  of  popular  election  it  is  ar- 
gued, first,  that  it  is  the  only  democratic  method 
and  is  necessarj;  to  prevent  judges  frOm  be- 
coming autocratic  and  irrcsponsiMe ;  second, 
die  peo^e  know  as  much  and  usually  more 
about  the  qualifications  of  judicial  candidates 
than  do  the  goremors  who  must  rely  on  the 
advice  of  party  leaders;  third,  the  cornts  in 
passing  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws  ex- 
ercise a  ftmction  whidi  is  not  wholly  free 
from  political  aspects  and  which  should,  there- 
fore, be  performed  under  the  scrutiny  and  ul- 
timate control  of  the  people;  fourth,  the  alleged 
evils  of  popular  election  of  judges  may  in  the 
main  be  eliminated  by  making  ju<licial  elections 
strictly  non-partisan  in  form  and  procedure; 
finally,  the  cbmce  of  judges  by  the  people  has 
worked  well  in  practice  while  many  poor  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  by  State  governors. 
The  popular  election  of  judges  is  attacked  on 
the  following  grounds:  First,  fbe  people  have 
neither  the  Knowledge  nor  the  interest  neces- 
sary to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  judicial 
candidates.  Second,  siiwe  this  is  true  there  can 
be  no  real  popular  choice  of  judges  and  what 
is  called  popular  election  is  reall^r  the  popular 
ratification  of  appointments  to  judici^  posi- 
tions made  by  irresponsible  party  leaders.  Third, 
the  qualities  which  make  a  ^ood  candidate  in 
an  election  are  not  the  qualities  which  make  a 
good  judge.  This  means  that  the  best  men  fre- 
quently fail  of  election  while  the  unfit  may  sno> 
ceed.  Fourth,  the  sense  of  security  and  inde- 
pendence which  a  judge  must  enjoy  if  he  is  to 
administer  justice  fearlessly  and  impartially  Is 
too  often  destroyed  by  the  realization  diat  de- 
cisions which  are  lupopular  even  though  sound 
may  jeopardize  bis  re-election.  Finally,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Federal  courts  as  well  as  of  the 
State  courts  which  are  chosen  by  the  governor 
show  that  in  practice  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment obviates  the  evils  mentioned  above  and 
results  in  the  choice  of  men  of  the  highest 
ability  and  integrity.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  bar  of  the  country  is  fairly  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  the  election  of  judges. 

The  term  of  office  of  State  judges  ranges 
from  life  or  good  behavior  to  a  few  years. 
Ljfe  tenure  was  ori^nally  the  rule  but  has 
now  become  the  eiteeption  since  the  principles 
and  arguments  justifying  the  popular  election 
of  judges  also  justify  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  retire  them  from 
office  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  term  of  years.  It 
is  customary  to  choose  the  ju^es  of  die  higher 
courts    for    longer   terms   than    those   of   the 

There  are  three  general  methods  by  which 
State  judges  may  be  removed  from  office,  llie 
first  and  most  common  is  the  process  of  im- 
peachment by  the  legislature.  This  method  is 
available  in  every  State  except  Oregon.  The 
second  is  by  address  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
legislature  to  the  governor  asking  for  the  re- 
moval. In  such  a  case  the  judge  in  question. Is 
usually  allowed  some  kind  of  hearing  before 
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either  a  conmiittee  of  the  lesislature  or  the 
governor.  The  governor  is  not  bound  to  re- 
move a  judge  even  though  asked  in  this  man- 
ner to  do  so.  This  is  not  a  common  method  of 
rernovaL  The  third  method  of  removal  is  by 
recall  by  the  people.  There  are  five  States 
(1919)  in  which  judges  may  be  recalled.  Some 
Slates  which  permit  the  recall  of  executive  offi- 
cers have  not  extended  it  to  the  courts.  Bitter 
controversy  has  arisen  over  the  propriety  of 
subjecting  judges  to  the  recall.  It  is  urged  in 
defense  of  the  scheme  that  judges  are,  after 
all,  merely  servants  of  the  people  aud  that  it  is 
simply  a  natural  and  logical  an)lication  of  the 
prinaples  of  true  popular  government  to  make 
the  jud^s  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ple Dy  giving  the  people  an  effective  means  of 
enforcinK  that  responsibility.  More  conserva- 
tive students  of  public  affairs  and  especially 
the  bar  view  the  recall  of  judges  with  alarm. 
They  argue  that  it  will  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  bench  by  exposing  judges  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  public  for  any  unpopular 
decision  they  may  render,  no  matter  how  firmly 
justified  that  decision  may  be  by  law.  Thug 
the  courts  would  cease  to  serve  as  bulwarks  for 
the  protection  of  individual  liberty  against  the 
t>Dslaughts  of  the  majority. 

Brief  mention  may  be  made  of  a  plan  for  the 
selection  and  retirement  of  judges  which  has 
been  worked  out  by  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  and  is  being  pro- 
moted by  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
This  plan  provides  for  the  election  l|y  the  peo- 
ple for  a  short  term  of  a  chief  justice  who  is 
W  perform  not  merely  judicial  duties  but  also 
administrative  duties  in  directing  the  work  of 
the  entire  judicial  organization.  This  chief  jus- 
tice is  to  appoint  all  the  other  judges  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  After  a  jndf^e  so  appointed  has 
served  three  years  the  question  is  presented  to 

the  voters  "Shall  Judge  he  retired?* 

This  is  a  non-competitive  recall  election  since 
no  candidate  opposes  die  sitting  judge  as  vould 
be  the  case  under  the  ordinary  recall.  If  the 
people  vote  to  recall  the  judge  his  successor  is 
appointed  by.  the  chief  justice.  If  he  is  not 
recalled  he  continues  in  office  for  six  years 
when  he  is  again  subjected  to  a  non-competi- 
tive recall  election.  If  again  retained  in  office 
he  continues  for  nine  years  when  the  same 
process  is  repeated.  If  popular  confidence  is 
again  expressed  in  him  he  then  holds  office  for 
life.  It  is  felt  that  this  plan  afFords  the  proper 
degree  of  popular  control  over  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  government  without  destroying 
the  independence  of  the  courts  by  malting  them 
playthings  of  popular  passion  or  partisan 
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Power  to  DecUre  Lawa  Unconstitntional. 
—  The  power  exercised  by  the  American 
courts  of  holding  unconstitutional  and  void  acts 
of  the  legislature  which  are,  in  their  judgment, 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution.  State  or  Fed- 
eral, is  a  power  as  unique  as  it  is  important. 
In  no  other  important  country  in  the  world  do 
the  courts  perform  this  function.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  a  power  which  the  national  Constitu- 
tion or  any  of  the  early  State  constitutions  ex- 
pressly conferred  upon  the  courts.  It  was 
exercised  in  a  few  isolated  State  cases  just 
after  the  Revolution,  but  it  may  l:e  said  to  find 
its  firm  foundation  as  a  principle  of  American 


constitutional  law  in  the  classic  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1803  in  the  case  of 
Marbury  vs.  Madison.  It  was  there  poioted  out 
that  our  written  constitution  is  a  limitation  upon 
legislative  power.  As  such  it  becomes  worth- 
less if  the  legislature  is  left  free  lo  violate  it 
with  impunity.  Some  authority  must,  therefore, 
exist  to  enforce  the  constitutional  limitations. 
This  authority  is  most  appropriately  confided 
to  the  courts.  They  are  charged  with  the  doty 
of  determining  wlut  the  law  is  in  order  that 
they  may  apply  that  law  in  the  adjudication  of 
the  rights  of  parties  in  litigation.  When  the 
constitution  and  a  legislative  enactment  are  in 
confiict  this  duty  of  determining  what  the  law 
is  involves  the  duty  of  enforcing '  the  con- 
stitution, which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  of  ignoring  or  nullifying  the  law.  In  so 
doing  the  courts  are  merely  recognizing  the 
obligation  of  the  oath  of  office  by  which  they 
bind  themselves  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  While  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning has  not  entirely  escaped  criticism  it  has 
seemed  on  the  whole  convincing  and  more  than 
a  century  of  acquiescence  in  the  exercise  of 
the  power  has  relegated  the  question  whether 
the  courts  were  in  the  first  instance  justified  in 
exercising  it  to  the  realm  of  academic  and  fiis- 
torical  controversy.  Not  a  few  of  the  State 
constitutions  now  provide  expressly  for  the 
judicial  decision  of  questions  of  constitn- 
tionality  and  there  is  no  State  in  n^iich  the 
courts  do  not  exercise  that  power. 

In  exercising  the  power  of  deciding  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes,  the  courts  tiave  im- 
posed upon  themselves  certain  restrictions.  The 
more  important  of  these  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  First,  the  court  will  exercise  the 
power  only  in  actual  litigation  between  parties 
whose  material  interests  are  involved.  This 
means  that  unless  required  by  the  constitution 
to  do  so,  as  is  the  case  in  some  half  doien 
States,  the  courts  will  not  render  advance  or 
advisory  opinions.  Second,  laws  will  not  be 
declared  invalid  merely  because  judges  regard 
than  as  unreasonable,  inexpedient,  unjust,  or 
contrary  to  the  "spirit  of  the  constitution.* 
Third,  questions  of  constitutionality  will  not 
be  decided  unless  their  decision  is  necessary  to 
a  determination  of  the  case  before  the  court 
Fourth,  courts  will  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  legislative  motives  lying  back  of  the  enaa- 
ment  of  a  law  in  determining  the  validity  of 
the  law.  Fifth,  courts  will  not  use  the  power 
of  judicial  review  in  regard  to  political  ques- 
tions, questions  which  the  courts  regard  as  con- 
fided to  the  discretion  of  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  government  Sixth,  every  statute  is 
presumed  to  be  constitutional  and  any  reason- 
able doubt  upon  that  question  is  to  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  its  validity.  Adherence  to  these 
general  principles  has  had  a  useful  effect  in 
preventing  the  abuse  by  the  courts  of  their 
power  to  invalidate  laws.  It  may  he  safely 
asserted  that,  in  spite  of  some  questionable  de- 
cisions, the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  courts 
has  been  whole.wme  and  beneficent  and  cou- 
stitutes  ill  the  minds  of  many  (he  most  valu- 
able American  contribution  to  political  science. 

Criticisms  of  Courts  and  Proposed  Re- 
forms.— Ill  recent  years  the  State  and  Federal 
adminisfraiion  of  justice  has  been  the  subject 
of  bitter  attack,  not  only  from  laymen,  but  bIm> 
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from  the  bench  and  the  liar  on  the  grouod  of 
its  inefficiency.  The  evils  nhicb  are  universally 
admitted  to  exist  are  as  follows :  First,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  entirely  too  slow. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  to  be  two  or  three  years  behind  in  its 
work.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  case  to  be  in  the 
courts  fire  or  six  years  before  6nal  decision 
can  be  had.  There  are  extreme  cases  in  which 
20  years  or  more  have  elapsed  between  the 
time  a  case  was  first  placed  upon  the  judicial 
docket  and  the  time  of  ending  the  litigation. 
Second,  most  of  these  dejays  are  wholly  un- 
necessary and  do  not  serve  in  any  way  the  ends 
of  justice.  This  is  due  to  our  cumbersome  and 
hiRhiy  tedinical  scheme  of  judicial  procedure. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  that  fully  half  at  thfi 
cases  decided  by  a  State  Supreme  Court  are 
cases  which  raise,  not  questions  of  sub- 
stantive law,  but  questions  of  legal  technicality. 
Third,  as  a  result  of  the  two  evils  iust  men- 
tioned, justice,  instead  of  being  dieap  and 
readily  accessible  to  all,  is  too  often  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  poor  man.  Arnoi^  the 
more  important  proposals  vriiicb  have  be^ 
made  looking  toward  a  more  efHcient  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  (1)  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ur^d 
that  rules  of  procedure  must  be  r-adical^  sim- 

Elified  and  that  this  should  be  done,  not  hy 
^gislaiors  who  are  unfamiliar  in  the  main  with 
the  real  problem  in  hand,  tiut  by  the  courts 
themselves.  Where  courts  have  been  allowed 
to  recast  these  rules  the  results  have  been  good. 
A  notable  case  of  this  is  the  recasting  of  the  rules 
of  equity  procedure  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Uikited  States.  (2)  A  second  remedy  is  to 
restrict  the  right  of  litigants  to  appeal  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  ground  of  appeal  is  actually 
related  to  law  and  justice.  Reversals  and  re- 
trials on  pure  technicalities  should  be  abolished. 
(3)  There  is  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  modifying  the  power  of  the  common 
law  jury  especially  in  civil  actions,  making  the 
procedure  in  jury  trials  less  cumbersome,  and 
even  dispensing  with  the  service  of  a  jury  in 
many  cases.  Tnere  is  need  for  a  radical  change 
in  tne  method  of  selecting  jurors  for  criminal 
trials,  a  process  which  frequently  consuraet 
weeks  or  even  months  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. (4)  In  the  fourth  place,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  the  principle  of  division  of  labor  be 
applied  to  judicial  work  and  separate  courts  be 
organized  to  deal  with  particular  kinds  of 
litigation.  In  this  way  judges  would  acquire 
an  experience  in  dealing  with  certain  types  of 
cases  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  einciency 
and  expedition  with  which  these  cases  could  be 
handled.  Some  steps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction  in  various  places  by  the  organization 
of  probate  courts,  juvenile  courts,  women's 
courts,  domestic  relations  courts,  traffic  courts 
and  the  like.  (5)  A  most  thorough-going  and 
comprehensive  program  of  reform  is  sanctioned 
by  the  American  Judicature  Society  and  many 
prominent  members  of  the  bar.  It  calls  for  a 
radical  change  in  judicial  organization.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  entire  judiciary  of  a  State 
constitute  a  single  court.  This  court  should  be 
composed  of  three  branches  to  deal  with  petty 
or  local  matters,  with  cases  now  coming  up  in 
the  Slate  courts  of  original  juri.'i diction,  and 
with  all  appeals.    Each  of  these  divisions  would 


be  under  the  admintstrative  sUperrisiari'&iE  a 
chief  justice  who  would  have  autho'rfty:':-tD 
assign  the  individual  judges  to  special  tj^t.,ait 
judicial  work,  to  transfer  judges  from  Kcsrts 
which  were  idle  to  those  whose  docketb  were 
crowded  and  to  transfer  cases  from  the  wtot^ 
court  to  the  right  one  without  necessitatiiig'-he- 
gimiing  the  case  over  again.  In  diese  and  dthtr 
ways  the  dficienqy  of  the  courts  conid  *t 
enormously  increased  and  the  processes-. 'ot 
litigation  simplified.  Such  courts  would.-.wf 
course,  have  the  power  to  make  their  own  rate 
of  practice.  The  Mtmidpal  Court  of  Chidtgb 
is  organized  to  a  very  large  extent  along  these 
lines  and  has  proved  an  interesting  and  aa^ 
gestive  model  to  those  interested  in  the  refetm 
of  our  judicial  system.  ..:  /^ 

With  the  thoughtful  attention  which  is  W- 
ing  given  to  these  problems  by  men  Of-  tf^ 
highest  ability  and  with  the  ever-growing 
popular  demand  for  some  relief  from  evils  t^ 
■our  present  methods  of  administering  Justi^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  progress  i|i 
the  direction  ot  reform  may  be  prmnpi-  )mA 
vigorous.  -:  '^■■■r. 
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17.  DIPLOMACY.  No  complete  iual^ 
ot  the  diplomacy  of  this  country  bas;^  ^vot 
been  written.  Much  of  its  dii)lomatic  efior^-^ 
been  spent  upon  private  claims  and  ^4f^ 
aflairs,  commercial  rather  than  politic^,,,,  A 
history  of  these  would  be  dull  readuig.-.ue- 
deed.  Moreo.ver,  it  roust  be  oonfesaed  .ihMi 
for  long  periods  in  our  national  life,  ow..cQHat 
try  played  but  an  inconspicuous  part  ;tti  ;£U 
world's  politics,  and  upon  such  periods  the  bid- 
torian  must  touch  but  lightly.  To  sketck.tht 
diplomacy  of  a  century  and  a  third,  ohsQryviS 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion;  to  tr^e.tbS 
growth  of  policies,  which  have  m arched.. iwttlt 
the  nation's  growth;  to  characterize  tVeaitat 
which  are  the  crystallized  results  of  diplooiaoxt 
yet  withal  to  keep  within  the  narrow  limits.'ol 
a  review  such  as  this;  such  is  the  aim  iif.thi^ 
article.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  choatm 
is  partly  by  periods  and  partly  by  topics,  .the 
latter  where  it  is  desirable  to  show  tUe  conn 
tinuous  growth  of  a  policy  or  the  histofy  ik.-c 
negotiation  running  over  many  years.        .■..\-i 
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Th«  French  Alliance,  1778.— How  to  get 
military  supplirs  and  aid;  how  to  win  a  stand- 
ing among  nations;  these  were  the  problems 
which  the  men  of  the  Revolution  had  to  face. 
The  difficulties  were  tremendous.  No  foreign 
state  was  in  political  .sympathy  with  the 
colonies.  Recognition  of  their  independence 
meant  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  only  string 
to  play  upon  was  hostility  to  Great  Britain. 
The  only  states  likely  to  feel  such  hottility 
were  Spain  —  on  account  of  Gibraltar  — 
and  France,  driven  out  of  Canada  by  the  Eng- 
lish only  15  years  before.  Secret  aid  bad  been 
sent  by  France  in  1776  and  1777  to  keep  the 
struggle  alive,  but  open  aid  was  dangerous,  un- 
less the  colonies  showed  ability  to  hold  their 
own.  Thus  the  diplomatic  situation  waited 
upon  the  military  one.  The  success  at  Sara- 
toga was  the  turning  point.  Not  in  itself  hut 
in  its  consequences  it  was  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  world.  .For  after  that  the  Comte 
de  Vetgennes  threw  off  the  mask,  made  trea- 
ties of  commerce  and  alliance,  thus  recogniz- 
ing the  infant  state,  sent  money  and  aid  openly, 
and  accepted  the  consequence  — war  with  Eng- 
land. In  all  this  Franklin  was  the  influential 
factor.  His  fellow-commissioners,  Deane  and 
Lee,  were  inferior  men.  Their  instructions 
from  Congress  were  impossible,  to  seek 
leoogtiition,  commercial  privileges  and  aid, 
without  reciprocal  military  engagements.  By 
departing  from  these,  they  secured  a  liberal 
commercial  treaty  and  a  military  alliance, 
binding  until  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  secured,  peace  to  be  made  jointly  with  the 
common  enemy.  These  treaties  did  very  much 
to  accomplish  American  indniendence,  Spain, 
though  in  nominal  alliance  with  France,  actually 
gave  but  trifling  help. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace,  1782.— There  had 
been  overtures  and  negotiations  looking  toward 
peace  in  177S  and  1779,  but  not  on  the  basis  of 
a  prior  recognition  of  American  independence 
which  the  colonies  deemed  essential.  In  1781 
various  agents  to  foreign  stales  were  united  as 
commissioners,  with  full  power  bo  treat  with 
Great  Britain.  These  were  Franklin,  Adams, 
H.  Laurens  and  Jay.  Of  these  Franklin  alone 
had  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  the  French  govem- 
meut.  A  change  in  the  British  ministry  in  the 
spring  of  1782;  Lord  North  going  out,  made 
negotiation  easier.  The  diief  points  at  issue 
were:  (1)  The  boundaries;  (2)  the  Northern 
fineries;  (3)  the  confiscated  estates  of  Loyalists. 
Spain  intrigued  with  France  against  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  lOur  western  boundarv,  desirine  to 
confine  the  new  state  to  the  region  east  of  the 
Alleghanies.  But  by  the  westward  migration 
into  the  Ohio  whidi  was  already  in  motion, 
this  was  made  iinpossible.  In  the  northeast  the 
Penobscot  and  Saint  John  rivers  had  been 
urged  as  boundaries,  and  a  compromise,  the 
Saint  Croix,  adopted.  New  England  regarded 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and 
Banks  as  essential  to  her  prosperity.  Against 
the  covert  opposition  of  Prance  and  the  indif- 
ference of  the  South,  she  stoutly  held  out  for 
lar^e  fishing  liberties  and  got  them.  Full  resto- 
ration of  confiscated  estates  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  a  financial  imposMbihty,  was  phys- 
ically difficult,  was  negatived  by  the  fortune  of 
war.  The  utmost  that  Great  Britain  could 
wring  from  the  Americans  was  a  treaty  provi- 


sion that  Congress  should  reconunend  to  the 
States  restitution  and  compMisation  to  the  pur- 
chaser for  value.  This  was,  and  probably  was 
intended  to  be.  a  nullity.  But  it  was  coupled 
with  the  welcome  proviso  that  debts  should  be 
collectible  and  further  confiscations  stopped. 
This  treaty  was  provisional,  and  made  without 
Vcrgennes  knowledge  (which  was  a  violation  . 
of  instructions),  so  great  was  the  distrust  of 
France  by  Adams  and  Jay.  It  was  put  into  de- 
finitive shape  the  next  year,  1783,  with  French 
consent  and  in  compliance  with  Article  VIII 
of  the  treaty  alliance  of  1778,  This  treatjr  of 
peace  was  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  the  United 
States. 

Attempts  to  Secnre  Recognition  froia 
Other  Powers.- Although  Spain  was  in  alli- 
ance with  France,  the  ally  of  the  colonies,  she 
added  little  weia^t  to  the  coalition,  was  un- 
friendly and  tricky,  feared  the  result  of  Amer- 
ican ind^endence  upon  her  own  possessions  and 
made  no  treaty  with  the  United  States  until 
1795.  Tuscany  and  Austria  also  refused  a  treaty 
on  the  plan  voted  by  Congress  and  accepted 
by  France,  as  did  Prussia,  whose  timid  king, 
without  a  navy,  saw  no  chance  of  mal^itaining 
intercourse  should  it  be  established.  Congress 
was  ready  to  accede  to  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  of  1780,  but  was  not  permittted 
by  Russia,  its  originator.  The  Netherlands 
joined  this  neutral  league  in  spite  of  British 
threats.  This,  with  the  exposure  of  an  incip- 
ient negotiation  with  the  colonies,  led  England 
to  declare  war  against  her  in  1780. 

The  Batablishing  of  Commercial  Rela- 
tloiu. —  This  was  of  the  first  importance  lo  the 
new  state.  Its  foreign  trade  was  then  relatively 
more  important  than  now.  The  French  treaty 
'was  the  only  commercial  treaty  existing  until 
the  very  close  of  the  Revolution.  Decentralira- 
tion,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was 
a  serious  handicajf  in  negolialing,  for  it  weak- 
ened the  trade  privileges  to  be  offered.  After 
sturdy  persistence,  John  Adams  had  secured  a 
treaty  in  1782,  from  The  Netherlands,  much  on 
the  lines  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Both  of 
these  treaties,  in  the  freedom  of  neutral  trade, 
in  the  regulation  of  search,  in  the  definition  of 
contraband  and  the  opposition  lo  privateering, 
were  liberal,  and  show  the  influence  of  Frank- 
lin. He  also  shared  in  the  negotiation  of  two 
other  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  with 
Sweden  in  1783  and  Prussia  in  1785.  both  con- 
taining much  the  same  features  as  the  earlier 
ones,  and  displaying  the  same  enli^tened  char- 
acteristics. Spain  came  into  line  in  179S,  her 
treatv  restraining  our  southern  boundary  also, 
and  in  1799  the  expired  treaty  with  Prussia  was 
revived  with  some  changes,  due  to  war  time. 
Jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1794  was 
very  much  more  than  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
How  if  dodged  and  how  it  settled  many  out- 
standing difficulties  will  be  seen  presently.  Bui 
as  a  commercial  agreement,  its  un likeness  to 
the  others  enumerated  must  be  recognized.  For 
in  it,  England,  the  foremost  maritime  state,  did 
not  grant  that  free  ships  made  free  goods,  did 
not  like  Prussia  allow  pre-emption  of  all  contra- 
band articles  except  provisions,  but  permitted 
trade  without  discrimination,  admitted  consuls 
and  inserted  the  earhesl  of  our  extradition 
agreements.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  commer- 
cial treaties  this  country's  foreign  trade  was 
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built  up,  and  much  of  its  prosperity  was 
founded.    This  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

TreatieB  with  the  Barbary  Powers  1787- 
I80S,—  This  is  a  curious  chapter  in  American 
diplomacy,  but  must  necessarily  be  brief.  Like 
every  stale  tradini;  along  ihe  Mediterranean, 
our  own  country  was  forced  to  pay  tribute,  to 
avoid  th$  seizure  of  its  ships  and  the  enslave- 

The  alternative  was  to  convoy  our  vessels,  to 
fiul  them  under  foreign  protection  or  to  estab- 
lish immunity  by  successful  war.  The  treaties 
with  France  1778  (Art.  VIII),  and  with  The 
Netherlands  1782  (Art  XXIII),  promised  ui 
the  diplomatic  aid  of  those  countries  against 
the  Barbary  powers,  while  both  Portugal  and 
Spain  on  occasion  helped  our  crews.  In  1764 
Congress  authorized  direct  negotiation,  the 
commissioners  being  Adams,  Franklin  and  Jef- 
ferson. Of  these  Jefferson  preferred  war, 
while  Adams  thought  tribute  the  less  expensive 
way.  They  tried  to  bring  atiout  concerted  ac- 
tion with  other  states  but  failed.  Then-lhron^ 
an  agent  they  dealt  directly  with  Morocco  m 
1787.  This  treaty  regulated  commerce,  forbade 
enslavement  of  prisoners  and  allowed  partial 
consular  jurisdiction.  It  promised  no  tribute' 
but  seems  to  have  needed  occasional  liberal 
•presents*  to  be  operative.  In  the  next  decade 
treaties  were  made  with  Algiers,  1795,  carrying 
12,000  sequins  annually;  Tripoli,  17%,  with  a 
lump  sum  of  tribute  agreed  to  (Art.  X)  ;  Tunis, 
1797.  $107,000;  the  three  costing  us  for  their 
execution  some  $2,000,000.  Tbey  contained 
some  curious  and  some  very  modem  provisions, 
but  were  alike  in  forbidding  the  enslavement 
of  Americans.  There  were  disputes,  armed 
clashes,  but  nevertheless  tribute,  until  Decatur 
wiped  out  the  system  and  the  shame  in  1815. 

Neutrality  and  Its  DifficulticB,  1793-1812. 
—  Except  for  the  Civil  War,  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  re* 
public  Gratitude  to  France,  the  surviving  bit- 
terness toward  England,  many  grievances  left 
by  the  war  and  still  unsettled,  all  these  inclined 
the  United  Stales  toward  the  French  side  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Directory.  Such  aid  upon  the 
sea  mi^ht  well  be  of  vital  imporiaoce.  To 
secure  it  Genet  was  sent  by  France  as  minister. 
^ut  he  found  Washington  resolved  upon  neu- 
trality as  the  only  safe  course.  Maritime  war 
with  England  would  have  destroyed  our  com- 
merce and  thrown  our  affairs  into  fatal  confu- 
sion. Neutrality  meant  a  breathing  spell. 
Angered  by  this.  Genet  tried  to  compromise 
our  performance  of  neutral  duties  in  every  way 
until  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  1793.  (See  In- 
,  Law).  OpposiiioR  to  Washing- 
;  course,  shared  by  Jefferson  and  his  fol- 
lowers, gradually  built  up  political  parties.  Be- 
sides old  grievances  against  Great  Britain,  there 
were  newer  ones,  which  the  war  with  France 
led  to.  impressment  of  seamen  from  our  ships, 
for  instance  (see  Impressment),  and  the  ruin 
of  our  trade  with  the  Continent  in  breadstufls. 
by  an  order  making  them  contraband.  A  com- 
mercial treaty  was  also  badly  needed.  In  1794 
John  Jay  made  the  treaty  which  settled  all  these 
points,  but  only^  by  leaving  some  of  ihcm  out. 
It  contained  our  first  extradition  agreement. 
Ii  admitted  us  to  the  East  and  West  Indian 
trade  under  conditions._  It  framed  a  list  of 
contraband.  But  in  it  Great  Britain  did  not 
e  impressment.    Jay's  treaty  was  ratified 


in  spite  of  a  storm  of  abuse  and  opposition  and 
helped  American  trade  immensely  m  the  years 
lo  come.  Our  relations  with  England  and 
France  were  like  buckets  in  a  well.  As  friend- 
ship with  one  grew,  with  the  other  it  waned. 
So  now  France  began  lo  seize  vessels  and  prop- 
erly, under  any  or  no  pretext.  When  Pinckney 
went  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  in  1796,  he  was 
rebuffed.  Humiliating  negotiation  went  on 
nevertheless,  in  1797,  three  commisioners  being 
sent  instead  of  one.  A  national  loan  and  indi- 
vidual bribes  were  demanded  by  Talleyrand  as 
a  condition  of  negotiation.  It  was  then  that 
the  curious  episode  of  the  X,  Y.  Z,  Correspond- 
ence (q.v.)  occurred.  Thus  this  mission  was 
as  fruitless  as  the  other  had  been.  Yet  a  third 
one  was  sent,  by  Adams,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Federalists  and  was  lucky  enourfi  lo  profit  by 
the  revolution  of  18  Brumaire  1799,  which  made 
Napoleon  first  consul.  For  now  France  con- 
templated a  commercial  league  against  England, 
and  was  ready  to  negotiate.  The  treaty  oi  1800 
was  the  result.  This  did  not  pay  for  French 
spoliations  (that  was  arranged  in  1803),  but 
relieved  the  United  States  of  the  various  em- 
barrassments of  the  1778  treaties,  while  restat- 
ing many  of  their  provisions.  This  treaty  was 
another  valuable  step  forward.  But  after  an 
interval  of  calm,  impressment  became  a^in 
active ,  and  various  outrages  were  committed 
by  British  ships  of  war  off  our  own  coast  All 
this  was  dwarfed,  however,  by  the  extensive 
and  illegal  paper  blockades  (see  International 
Law)  with  which  the  combatants  fou^t  to  the 
injury  of  the  neutral.  Our  teply  was  an  em- 
bargo (see  Embakgo),  and  useless  negotiations 
with  both  countries.  England's  obstinai^  and 
Napoleon's  duplicity,  coupled  with  the  ardor  of 
our  own  South,  forced  us  into  the  ill-judged 
War  of   1612.      In   spile   of   all   the  hampering 


Washington  meant  national  salvi 

Boundaries  and  Teiritorial  Growth.—  The 
diplomatic  processes  which  have  built  up  our 
presenl  limits,  out  of  a  country  boundea  west 
1^  the  Mississippi  and  void  of  Florida,  are 
lengthy  and  importacL  But  the  barest  outline 
can  be  ^vcn  here.  They  consist  of  (1)  bound- 
ary adjustment;  (2)  territorial  acquisition: 
the  two  often  mingled.  The  first  stretch  of 
line,  the  Saint  Croix  River,  was  in  dispute  as 
early  as  1783,  but  definitely  identified  in  179& 
liie  next  piece  was  to  run  north  to  certain 
"highlands,"  whidi  we  placed  near  the  Saint 
Lawrence,  but  Great  Bntain  laid  down  across 
the  heart  of  Maine.  Much  disturbance  arose  in 
this  vast  wild  region,  the  scene  in  1839  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Aroostook  War.  In  1842  it 
was  divided  by  the  Ashburlon  C^omproniise,  on 
the  line  of  the  Saint  John  River,  the  Saint  Fran- 
cis and  a  range  of  hills.  From  the  source  of 
ihe  Connecticut  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the 
differences  have  not  been  serious.  West  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  after  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, the  line  ran  along  the  49th  degree  but 
halted  at  the  Stony  Mountains  until  1846, 
when  it  was  carried  forward  to  the  Gulf  o£ 
Georgia,  studded  with  islands.  There  are  two 
ship  channels  through  this  archipelago,  one  of 
which  (the  Canal  de  Haro)  after  more  long 
years  of  controversy  was  designated  as  the 
treaty  channel,  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
arUtratot,  in  1873.  This  whole  northern  bound- 
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aQT,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  was  relocated  in 
1908  by  treaty.  Meanwhile  Alaska  had  been 
purchased  from  Russia  in  1867,  and  here,  too, 
were  disputed  boundaries.  The  Canadians  de- 
sired a  harbor  on  that  coast,  and  interpreted  the 
treaty  so  as  10  draw  the  line  10  leagues  back 
from  the  coast,  crossing  some  fjords,  not  going 
around  their  heads.  But  this  was  denied  by  the 
commission  which  decided  the  boundary  in  1903, 
(See  Alaskan  Boundasy  Commission).  The 
Mexican  boundan;  is  partly  an  artificial,  partly 
a  riverine  one.  The  Rio  Grande  is  a  shifring 
stream  and  the  Arizona  boundary  marks  have 
a  way  o£  disappearing,  so  that  to  this  day  oc- 
casional diplomatic  adjustments  of  the  line  are 
necessary.  The  chief  acquisitions  of  territory 
prior  to  1899  have  been  by  the  purdiase  of 
Louisiana,  1803;  of  Florida,  1819;  of  Alaska, 
1867.  and  by  the  annexation  of  that  vast  region 
southwest  of  Louisiana  which  the  Mexican  War 
brought.  Each  of  these  events  should  be  stud- 
ied under  its  own  title.  Of  tiieir  diplomatic 
•  aspects  but  the  slightest  review  can  be  given 
here.  A  lon^  controversy  with  Spain  over  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mis^ssippi  to  the  Gulf, 
with  die  right  to  transship,  made  it  perfectly 
dear  that  our  West  would  insist  upon  these 
privileges.  French  ownership  of  Louisiana, 
1800,  was  far  more  dangerous  than  Spain's 
conid  be.  The  sale  of  Louisiana,  1803,  though 
earnestly  desired  by  the  United  Stales,  was 
effected  by  Napoleon's  naval  and  financial  weak- 
ness and  change  of  plans.  (See  Louisiana 
Purchase).  Louisiana  was  a  terribly  ill-de- 
fined region  and  naturally  capable  of  being 
Stretched  In  the  far  Northwest  this  process 
was  aided  by  Gra3''s  discovery  of  the  Columbia, 
1793;  Lewis  and  Clark's  exploration  in  1804-05; 
Astor's  trading-post  at  its  mouth,  1810,  and  by 
the  Spanish  cession  of  rights  on  the  Pacific 
(Art.  Ill,  treaty  of  1819).  But  the  ri^ts  so 
derived  were  vague  at  best;  the  title  to  the 
Oregon  country  was  left  by  treaty  for  many 
years  in  abeyance,  and  that  splendid  region 
finally  won  by  the  influx  of  settlers.  Spain,  in 
Florida,  for  years  kept  the  inevitable  at  bay 
with  the  sole  weapon  of  delay.  Finally,  in  1819, 
upon  the  assumption  oi  ■  our  citizens'  claims 
against  Spain,  up  to  $5,000,(KX),  the  cession  of 
Florida  was  agreed  to.  (See  FLORnw).  The 
territory  gained  by  the  Mexican  Wat  was 
partly  seized,  partly  paid  for.  That  war  was 
necessitated  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  to 
which  Mexico  still  laid  claim  and  with  which 
she  was  still  at  war.  (See  Mexican  War). 
The  Gadsden  Treaty  of  1853,  by  purchase,  en- 
larged this  territory. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  «nd  Its  Develop- 
ment.—This  policy  was  based  on  the  right  of 
self-defense.  It  has  never  given  the  United 
Stales  ri^ts  not  otherwise  existent.  With 
much  of  truth  it  has  joined  much  of  indefinite- 
nessj  to  the  eenuine  principle  of  self-defense  it 
has  joined  this  paradox,  that  the  stronger  the 
nation  grew  and  the  less  it  hadto  fear,  so  much 
the  broader  grew  the  doctrine  in  its  application. 
Throughout  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  80  years 
this  doctrine  runs  like  a  thread.  Toward  Cuba 
and  Hawaii,  as  well  as  toward  South  and 
central  America,  it  was  the  determining  factor 
in  the  national  attitude.  No  native  politician 
can  live  without  accepting  it ;  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors, at  one  time  or  anotter,  have  for  the  most 


part  grudgingly  submitted  to  it.  Original^  it 
anno uncea  three  things:  that  no  colonization  on 
this  continent  by  a  foreign  power  would  be 
suffered ;  that  the  Vnited  Slateg  would  take  no 
part  in  European  politics ;  that  European  inter- 
vention, to  control  the  form  of  government  of 
an  American  State  against  its  will,  would  not 
be  tolerated,  because  it  was  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  The  first  principle  was  aimed 
at  Russia ;  the  last  at  the  Holy  Alliance.  This 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  enforced  on  its  original 
lines  as  late  as  1865,  against  French  interven- 
tion in  Mexico.  (See  Mexico).  In  and  out 
of  Congress  it  was  deemed  applicable  in  a 
broader  way,  to  limit  French  control  of  De 
Lessep's  Panama  Canal,  in  the  period  subse- 
quent to  1880.  With  a  scope  atifl  further  en- 
larged, it  was  used  by  President  Cleveland  in 
1895,  to  curb  Great  Britain  in  her  boundary 
dispute  with  Veneiuela.  And  now  it  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  the  old  poUcy  tends  to  be- 
come a  new  one,  "America  for  Americans,* 
the  freedom  of  this  continent  from  European 
sovereignty  and  control.  As  an  evidence  of 
this  tendency  may  be  cited  Convention  2, 
signed  at  The  Hague  1907,  which  forbids  the  use 
'of  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  be- 
tween States  until  arbitration  has  been  tried. 
To  many  of  the  American  states  even  this 
seemed  to  fall  short,  they  wishing  force  never 
to  be  legalized  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  public 
or  private.     See  Mdnboe  Doctwne. 

ReUtions  with  Siwnish- American  States. 

—  Our  diplomacy  in  this  direction  has  been  con- 
cerned mainly  with  such  matters  as  (1)  protec- 
tion from  foreign  aggression,  as  of  Venezuela 
from  her  creditors,  in  1903;  (2)  pressing  pri- 
vate claims;  (3)  exercising  an  indefinite  kind 
of  police  power  to  keep  order-  (4^  tiying  to 
bring  about  unity  of  feeling  and  action  in  vari- 
ous oirections,  as  in  the  Pan-American  and  ear- 
lier congresses.  This  sense  of  a  common  inter- 
est and  desire  for  unity  of  action  have  grown 
markedly  in  the  past  10  vears.  The  various  fac- 
tors which  complicate  tne  situation  are  chronic 
revolutions,  lack  of  security  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  foreigners  resulting,  defaulted  na- 
tional debts,  redress  claimed  by  other  powers, 
jealousy  of  the  United  States,  lack  of  consider- 
ation and  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  theoretical  but  not  very  active 
republican  tie  of  sympathy.  The  natural  desire 
of  foreign  powers  is  to  collect  debts  or  secure 
redress  by  force,  and  if  this  is  prevented  by  the 
United  States,  to  make  this  country  responsible. 
Our  problem  is  to  exercise  the  control  which 
our  position  on  the  continent  demands,  with  no 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  our 
neighbors.  Somewhere  between  these  positions 
there  must  be  a  line  drawn;  to  find  it  requires  a 
nice  diplomacy. 

The  Slave  Trade  and  the  Right  of  Search. 

—  For  nearly  70  years  the  right  of  search  was 
a  burning  question  with  Endand  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  key  to  the  difficulty  was  the  pain- 
ful recollection  of  British  impressment  practice. 
That  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  municipal 
law  on  a  foreign  ship  on  the  high  seas,  that  is, 
within  another  stale's  jurisdiction.  It  was  not 
formally  surrendered;  it  was  disused.  Early 
in  the  I9th  century  began  the  anti-slave  trade 
agitation  in  England,  perhaps  a  unique  example 
of  national  altruism.    To  be  made  effective  this 
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I  rif^t  of  search  on 
10  De  exercised  by 

Ihe'war  ships  of  one  or  more  stales.    By  treaty 


movement  needed  a 

suspicion  of  slave 

the  war  ships  of  or  .  . 

wiih  several  powers,  Great  Britain  gained  this 
right,  but  in  the  case  of  the  United  Stales  the 
memory  of  impressment  made  this  later  exer- 
cise of  search  too  unpalatable.  Hence,  of 
course,  slavers  would  try  to  screen  themselves 
by  a  false  use  of  our  flag.  To  meet  this  Great 
Britain  set  up  two  new  theories.  One  was, 
1810,  that  since  American  statutes  forbade  our 
ciliiens  to  trade  in  slaves,  English  ships  and 
courts  miriit  enforce  this  prohibition  —  an  ab- 
surdii^f.  The  other,  about  1840,  claimed  a  right 
of  visit  (of  a  foreign  ship  at  sea  in  timeof 
peace)  as  distinct  from  a  nght  of  search,  which 
was  denied  by  Mr,  Webster  and  surrendered  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1859,  after  years  of  exas- 
perating controversy.  (See  Iwteknational 
Law).  In  1842,  by  treaty,  the  two  powers 
agreed  to  maintain  separate  squadrons  for  slave 
trade  prevention,  acting  in  concert  when  feas- 
ible; in  1862,  the  reciprocal  right  of  search  was 
at  last  conceded  to  ships  specially  authorized. 
To  stamp  out  the  slave  trade  on  land  and  on 
sea,  as  relates  lo  Africa,  many  states,  the  United 
States  amongst  them,  united  in  the  act  of  1892, 
but  here  too  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  existed 
only  when  otherwise  granted  by  treaty. 

Fiaheries  and  Sealing. —  Here  we  touch  the 
question  of  a  state's  junsdiction  over  the  high 
seas  and  its  coast  sea.  The  treatment  of  the 
Northern  fisheries  was  a  problem  in  the  peace 
of  1783;  it  is  a  problem  to-day.  In  1783  the 
high  sea  fishery  was  admitted  to  be  open  to  the 
new  state,  while  an  extensive  grant  of  coast 
fishing  privileges  oft  Newfoundland,  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  Jfagdalen  Islands  was 
added.  As  a  grant,  this  privilege  was  termi- 
nated b^  the  War  of  1812,  according  to  British 
contenoon.  By  consenting  in  1818  to  the  r»- 
vival  of  but  a  portion  of  the  coast  fishery  for-  , 
merly  enjoyed,  die  United  States  accepted  this 
theory.  The  grant  of  1818  was  in  tenns  per- 
petual. Between  this  treaty  and  the  next,  in 
18S4,  much  had  happened  in  fisher]^  matters  to 
distnrb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries;  adverse 
provincial  legislation;  the  broadening  of  forbid- 
den waters  vy  the  headland  theory;  exclusion 
from  the  large  baya  under  penalty  of  cap- 
*  ture;  and  on  the  odier  side,  smu^ling  and  ag- 
gression by  our  own  Hnacka.  In  1854  came  in 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  which  really  meant 
free  fishing  to  us,  free  entry  of  fish  lo  the 
Canadians,  which  they  strongly  desired.  In 
1871,  this  reciprocity,  which  had  tefminated, 
was  revived  for  a  term  of  years,  coupled 
with  an  arbitration  plan  for  striking  a 
glance  of  values.  Under  this  the  Halifax 
Commission,  18?7,  decided  $5,500,000  to  be  due 
Great  Britain.  Now  we  are  back  on  the  1818 
basis  asain,  defined  as  to  Newfoundland,  by 
(he  arbitration  of  1910,  but  we  still  need  the 
Gulf  fishing  and  tile  Canadians  need  our  mar- 
ket. Since  these  are,  the  one  of  fluctuating,  the 
other  of  great  and  certain  value,  it  seems  false 
reciprocity  to  try  any  longer  to  balance  them. 
In  the  Prihilof  seal  herd,  acquired  by  the  Alaska 
purchase,  the  United  Slates  had  a  valuable  as- 
set. These  seals  spend  [lart  of  their  year  at 
sea,  but  returninp  to  their  isles  to  breed  are 
exposed  to  pelagic  attack.  The  United  Slates 
has  tried  to  prevent  this  wasteful  method  of 
gathering  skins  by  claiming  exclusive  jurisdic- 


tion over  die  eastern  Bering  Sea,  and  by  claim- 
ing ownership  in  the  seals  while  at  sea.  When 
these  claims  we^e  tested  by  arbitration  at  Paris 
in  1893,  they  both  broke  down  (see  Bekinc  Sea 
CoNTBOVEKSY^,  but  il  had  been  agreed  whatever 
their  respective  rights  might  prove  to  be,  that 
sealing  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  the 
two  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal 
herd.  Such  were  framed,  but  have  proved  inef- 
fective. The  best  way  of  treating  the  question 
from  die  first  would  have  been  by  international 
union,  to  include  Russia  and  Japan.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard tried  this,  but  Canada's  influence  prevented 
and  later  Mr.  Blaine  tried  the  other,  mistaken,' 
tack.  In  1897  our  own  country,  Japan  and 
Russia  agreed  to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing,  so 
long  as  experts  deemed  essential,  and  finally 
in  1911  Great  Britain  acceded,  so  that  until 
1926  all  pelagic  sealing  in  the  north  Pacific  is 
prohibited,  Ote  catch  on  the  Pribilofs  being 
equitably  shared 

Ab  to  Interoceanlc  CanBla.— The  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  long  and  often 
concerned  with  the  attempt  to  secure  a  favor- 
able canal  concession  across  some  portion  of 
Central  America,  and  to  define  such  canal'j 
status.  It  has  lieen  seriously  handicapped,  how* 
ever,  by  two  things:    (1)    In  constant  uncer- 


with  several  slates,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
the  sovereign  of  die  route  decided  upon.  (2) 
Our  policy  has  alternated  between  the  neutral- 
izadon  oi  a  canal  by  the  commercial  powers,  a> 
in  the  case  of  Suez.  18SS,  and  single-handed  con- 
trol and  protection  by  the  United  States,  the 
taller  predominating.  The  victory  of  the  latter 
policy  was  made  clear  by  the  defeat  of  the  first 
Hay-Panncefote  Treaty  in  the  Senate.  The  con- 
vincing argument  for  it  was  the  desire  for  an 
exclusive  war  right  in  the  canal,  for  naval 
mo bi ligation.  This  was  rendered  possible  by  ihe 
abrogation  in  1901  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  Treaty 
(q.v.)  of  1850  with  Great  Britain.  The  revolu- 
tion  in  Panama  and  its  recognition  as  an  inde- 
pendent stale  in  1903,  followed  by  a  canal  treaty 
with  the  new  state,  by  which  the  United  States 
^arantees  Panama's  continued  independent  ex- 
istence, are  the  final  steps  in  this  long  process 
of  n^otiation  and  definition.  Under  these  two 
tteaties  with  Great  Britain  in  1901  (the  second 
Hay-Pauncefoie)  and  the  treaty  of  1903  with 
Panama,  the  great  canal  has  been  dug,  the  proc- 
ess requiring  10  years  from  possession  in  1904 
to  opening  in  1914.  Its  status  is  that  of  1  ' 
ihin.  bv  nerpetual  grant  from 

E  French  Company  being 


$250,000   a   year.     The    territory   i,    _   _. 

miles  wide,  with  water  rights  beyond  this  limit; 
Colonel  Goelhals  was  the  engineering  and  ad- 
ministralive  head ;  Colonel  Gorgas  was  in 
charge  of  sanitation;  it  was  theoretically  neu- 
tralised but  by  the  United  Stales  alone,  which 
really  means  protected;  to  make  this  protection 
effective  the  terminals  have  been  fortified;  it  is 
governed  by  an  appointee  of  the  President;  it  Is 
opened  on  terms  of  equality  to  the  ships  of  all 
nations.    See  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Paris.— Why  has  ihe  United  States,  always 
standing  up  for  neuiral  rights,  never  joined  m 
Ihe  neutral  hill  of  rights  of  18S6,  called  the 
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Declaration  of  Paris  (q.v.)?  It  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering  which  was  Mr.  Marey's 
stumbling  block  in  18S6,  because  he  deemed  the 
retention  of  this  right  necessary  to  supplement 
our  small  navy.  But,  he  said,  if  you  will  yield 
the  right  to  capture  enemy's  innocent  private 
property  at  sea  as  well,  our  accession  will  be 
gladly  made.  Spain  and  Mexico  likewise  re- 
iused.  Yei  when  Spain  and  the  United  Stales 
were  at  war  in  !898,  neither  side  employed  pri- 
vateers. It  can  be  shown  that  the  other  rules 
□f  the  Declaration  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  accepted  by  it ;  also  that  pri- 
vateering is  not  of  much  practical  value  to-day, 
particularly  to  a  naval  power.  The  conclusion 
should  be  drawn  that  in  this  respect  our  diplo- 
macy has  been  a  mistake,  that  we  should  gain 
much  and  lose  little  by  accepting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  in  its  entirely. 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  Civn  War.— This 
was  mainly  concerned  with  three  classes  of 
questions:  (1)  those  relating  to  the  recognition 
of  Southern  belligerency;  (2)  those  relating  lo 
the  blockade;  (3)  those  connected  with  the 
equipment  and  reception  of  Confederate  ships 
of  war  in  foreign,  mostly  British,  waters.  In 
the  first  particular  Mr.  Seward  pursued  a 
wrong-headed  policy,  claiming  the  rights  of  a 
belligerent  to  blockade  and  search,  for  example, 
which  implied  a  legal  war,  but  denying  never- 
theless the  existence  of  a  war  and  of  a  body  of 
neutral  powers.  This  mistake  complicated  much 
of  the  early  diplomacy  of  the  war,  and  made 
the  attitude  of  the  North  most  difficult.  When 
states  find  their  relations  closely  affected  by  a 
civil  war,  their  commerce  hampered  by  the 
rules  of  blockade,  contraband  and  search,  a  new 
flag  seeking  entrance  to  their  pons,  a  new  gov- 
ernment de  facto  applying  belligerent  rights  on 
the  sea,  the^  are  warranted  by  international  law 
and  by  their  own  commercial  interests,  in  rec- 
ognizing the  new  belligerent  and  decladng 
their  own  neutrality.  In  our  Civil  War,  Spain, 
The  Netherlands.  Great  Britain  and  France  did 
this,  and  Mr.  Seward  complained  of  it.  The 
blockade  of  Southern  ports  was  a  gigantic  (ask, 
slowly  made  effective,  with  some  irregularities, 
but  in  the  main  conducted  on  legal  lines.  Great 
Britain,  the  power  whose  trade  was  most  af' 
fected  by  it,  respected  it  and  was  even  consid- 
erate in  declining  to  press  remonstrance  in  view 
of  lapses  in  the  blockade  of  certain  ports,  and 
in  cases  where  the  declaration  of  blockade  for 
a  long  period  was  not  substantiated  in  fact.  It 
was  in  the  partiality  with  which  England's  neu- 
trality laws  were  administered  at 'her  colonial 
Krts,  and  particularly  in  the  violation  of  those 
vs  in  home  waters,  that  she  erred.  Two  Con- 
federate cruisers  were  built,  equipped,  armed 
and  in  some  degree  manned  by  British  agen- 
cies. They  helped  to  sweep  Northern  com- 
merce from  the  seas.  Mr.  Adams  and  the 
watchful  consuls  resident  in  England  left  no 
Stone  unturned  to  stop  them.  Neier  was  there 
a  more  difficult  position  than  that  of  C.  F. 
Adams,  nor  one  more  gallantly  filled.  Sympathy 
for  the  South  pervaded  the  ruling  class.  The 
gradual  change  of  sentiment  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, the  consciousness  of  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent set,  the  diplomatic  pressure  applied  after 
the  war  by  a  reunited  United  Stales,  these  led 
Great  Britain  on  lo  the  settlement  of  the  so- 
called  Alabama  claims  at  Washington  in  1871. 


This  was  a  diplomatic  triumph,  because  it  laid 
down  a  strict  standard  of  neutral  behavior,  b^ 
which  England  consented  tnat  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration should  judge  her  conduct,  though  deny- 
ing that  it  had  been  theretofore  applicable.  See 
International  Claims  and  Disputes. 

Naturalizatioa  Question! — The  allegiance 
of  individuals  is  transferred  by  emigration  fol- 
lowed by  naturalization.  But  if  the  laws  of 
two  countries  prescribing  the  conditions  oi 
these  processes  are  not  identical,  since  the  new 
allegiance  involves  protection,  upon  the  return 
of  the  individual  to  his  country  of  origin  a  legal 
conflict  as  to  his  allegiance  may  occur.  So,  too, 
if  his  emigration  has  been  unpermitled,  or  has 
evaded  military  service.  Owing  to  the  c(H>ious 
immigration  which  has  sought  the  United 
States,  our  diplomacy  has  been  largely  con- 
cerned with  just  such  cases.  Our  oiplomaiic 
remedy  was  to  seek  as  a  favor  for  the  individ- 
ual relief  from  the  obligation  or  service  still 
due  which  the  naturalized  German -American, 
tor  instance,  visiting  his  mother-country,  was 
held  liable  for.  Some  such  had  served  in  the 
Civil  War,  some  had  emigrated  as  mere  boys. 
The  law  was  clear,  for  a  state  may  lay  down  its 
own  conditions  of  emigration.  Between  1865 
and  1870  the  situation  became  acute  and  a  rem- 
edy was  eagerly  sought.  Another  class  of  diffi- 
culties arose  where  our  laws  naluraliied  emi- 
grants of  states  like  England,  which  held  the 
allegiance  of  their  subjects  to  be  indelible.  Here 
both  countries  had  claims  lo  the  service  of  the 


1868;  Hesse,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wiirttemberg, 
1868-69;  Mexico,  1868;  Sweden  and  Norway, 
1869;  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  1870;  Den- 
mark, in  1872,  these  difficulties  were  cured.  By 
these  treaties,  the  right  of  expatriation  was 
allowed  and  our  five  years'  reddence  require- 
ment was  recognised.  (See  Naturalization). 
"The  provisions  of  these  treaties  were  reciprocal. 
Two  withheld  iheir  privileges  from  youth  who 
ran  away  when  actually  drawn  for  military 
service.  The  others  made  no  such  distinction. 
The  subsequent  working  of  these  treaties  has 
not  been  altogether  without  friction.  It  may  he 
noted  that  the  modem  tendency  is  toward  a 
uniform  five  years'  residence  rule  for  naturali- 
zation, as  under  the  new  Cuban  Constitution. 
These  naturalization  treaties  were  a  very  consid- 
erable diplomatic  achievement,  due  largely  lo 
our  Minister  resident  at  Berlin,  George  Ban- 
croft, 

The  Diplomacy  of  the  United  Sutes  in 
the  Orient.— This  has  reflected  commercial 
rather  than  politiial  demands.  Owing  to  the 
radical  differences  in  law,  in  usage,  m  racial 
feeling,  European  intercourse  with  the  East  has 
insisted  for  its  protection  upon  a  fixed  treaty 
tariff  upon  imports  and  upon  that  exemption 
from  the  local  law  and  jurisdiction  which  we 
call  exterritoriality.  This  was  a  limitation  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Oriental  states.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  certain  ports  in  China  and 
Japan  were  opened  lo  foreign  trade.  These 
various  features  appear  in  our  treaties  with 
China,  1844,  1858,  and  with  Japan,  1854,  1857, 
1858.  Bciween  1860  and  1880  both  countries 
began  to  absorb  the  new  civilization,  Japan 
eagerh'  and  China,  vaster  and  not  so  centralized, 
without  enlhitsiasm.     Here  was  the  pnrting  of 
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the  wars.  China  tbu«after  allowed  religious 
fTCcdom,  submitted  to  our  drastic  immigration 
restrictions,  1880  and  1894,  but  otherwise  dealt 
with  the  iJnited  States  on  the  old  conservative 
tMiis.  Japan  meanwhile  abolished  feudalism 
in  1871;  set  up  a  representative  Parliament. 
1881,  1890;  adopted  a  code  of  law  framed  on 
an  European  model  and  made  rapid  prepress 
in  the  new  ways.  Her  victory  over  China  in 
1895  gave  her  a  position  which  compelled  the 
powers  to  surl-ender  their  special  privileges,  as 
to  duties  and  jurisdiction.  In  this  our  own  coun- 
try had  prior  to  the  war  taken  the  initiative. 
A  considerable  influx  of  Chinese  work  people, 
intense  local  prejudice  against  diem  in  the  West 
some  deadly  riots  in  which  they  have  suffered 
and  on  the  other  hand  outrages  to  missionaries 
and  the  Boxer  attack  on  the  legations  in  Peking 
have  proved  some  mutual  ill-will,  while  in  the 
main  the  respective  governments  have  been  on 
friendly  terms.  More  important  stil!  was  the 
war  with  Russia,  1904,  ended  by  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth,  both  Japanese  triumphs  of  arms 
and  diplomacy. 

As  a  result  Korea  become  a  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate; the  control  of  Manghuna  was  shared 
with  Russia  and  China ;  Japan's  influence  upon 
China  increased;  her  position  in  the  entire  Pa- 
cific was  enhanced;  she  became  truly  one  of 
the  great  powers.  As  a  result  also  a  certain 
degree  of  Iriction  has  developed  with  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  hostile  legislation  of  our 
Pacific  States  rather  than  to  any  Japanese  act, 
it  is  true,  but  with  a  consciousness  of  conflict- 
ing interests.  China  during  the  last  decade  has 
tended  toward  modern  ways.  She  has  encour- 
aged railways  and  internal  development;  has 
driven  out  the  Manchu  dynasty;  has  assumed 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  a  con- 
stitution; all  without  serious  bloodshed.  Under 
the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  and  the  Golden 
Rule,  we  have  watched  these  changes  hopefully 
yet  realizing  that  the  new  republic  has  neither 
the  political  unity  nor  the  military  strength  to 
make  its  future  certain.     See  Japan;  China; 

SlAU. 

Cuba  and  the  Spanish  War.— The  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  have  been 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  latter's  geographi- 
cal importance,  jealousy  of  its  control  by  any 
other  state  than  Spain  and  a  desire  for  undis- 
turbed trade  and  settled  government.  To  Cuba, 
Monroe's  declaration  of  policy  has  applied  with 
peculiar  force.  The  slave  interest  before  I860 
at  one  time  dreaded  a  free  Cuba,  at  another 
desired  its  annexation.  Purchase  was  several 
times  oflered,  as  in  1847  and  in  18S4  under  the 
foolish  threat  of  the  Ostend  manifesto  (see 
OsTEND  Manifesto),  hut  Spain  declined.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Spain  showed  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  South,  although  it  was  Southern 
influence  that  had  coveted  the  island.  The  lib- 
eral revolution  of  1868  in  Spain  was  reflected 
in  Cuba,  but  there  cruelly  put  down.  There 
ensued  a  disturbed  decade  wnen  our  neutrality 
was  enforced  in  spite  of  aroused  sympathy, 
sonic  filibustering,  and  an  offer  of  mediation, 
1869.  Cuban  belligerency  was  not  recognized, 
ibough  Grant  came  within  an  ace  of  such  ac- 
tion. In  1878  the  rebellion  collapsed,  in  1894  it 
broke  out  again.  In  the  interval  had  come 
ilbiBory  reforms,  better  trade  under  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  and  steady  misgovern- 


ment.  We  were  nearly  affected  by  the  new 
insurrection,  in  damage  to  trade  and  the  bur- 
den of  preventing  filibustering.  Yet  what 
remedy  was  there?  Recognition  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence was  out  of  the  question,  since  inde- 
pendence as  a  fact  did  not  exist.  Recc^nition 
of  Cuban  belligerency  was  inconsistent  with 
our  usage  and  would  have  hurt  our  trade  still 
more,  while  releasing  Spain  from  all  further 
responsibility  for  losses  in  Cuba.  There  re- 
mained inaction  or  intervention.  The  hand  of 
the  administration  was  forced  early  in  1898  by 
the  destruction  of  the  warship  Maine  in  Havana 
Harbor,  attributed  by  many  to  Spanish  agencies. 
though  a  court  of  inqmry  fixed  no  responsi- 
bility. War  resulted.  The  chief  points  at 
issue  before  the  peace  commissioners  at  Paris 
were  the  assumption  of  the  Cuban  debt  by 
Spain  and  the  aisposition  of  the  PhiUppines. 
After  a  struggle  and  the  payment  of  a  sola- 
tium, Cuba  was  set  free  without  being  saddled 
with  the  cost  of  her  ravaging,  and  the  Phili[H 
pines  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  So 
strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  last,  as  an 
act  of  domestic  policy,  that  the  Senate  bardy 
ratified  the  treaty.  But  as  it  has  turned  out 
our  retention  of  the  Philippines  has  l>«en  a 
test  of  (Jiaracter  applied  to  this  country  which 
it  has  successfully  met.  For  by  reforming  the 
land  system  of  the  islands,  by  giving  them 
modern  education,  by  developing  communica- 
tions and  enforcing  order,  by  training  in  self- 
government,  in  short  by  sacrificing  our  own  in- 
terests rather  than  squeezing  tor  our  own 
profit,  we  have  Uved  up  to  the  best  ideals  of 
colonial  govemmenL 

The  Oreat  War  and  Our  NentnUty. — 
The  European  War,  which  began  in  August 
1914,  affected  deeply  the  whole  civihzed 
world.  But  so  large  a  part  of  that  world 
was  belligerent  as  to  make  the  neutral 
fraction  relatively  powerless.  The  only  wea- 
pons possessed  bv  the  Untied  States  were 
against  Germany,  the  seizure  of  some  $100,000,- 
OOOof  merchant  shipping  lying  up  in  our  ports ; 
against  England,  an  embargo  of  munitions  and 
food  stuffs.  The  first  meant  a  treak,  perhaps 
a  war.  with  Germany;  the  second  meant  a  com- 
mercial panic.  Our  position,  therefore,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  both  belligerents  were 
bent  upon  infringing  our  rights  as  neutrals, 
was  extremely  ditficult.  We  complained  of 
German  mine  laying  in  the  open  sea  of  her 
brutally  illegal  submarine  metnods,  illustrated 
in  the  Lvsitania,  of  her  plots  to  prevent  our 
trade  in  contraband  which  even  attempted  the 
destruction  of  our  factories  and  ships ;  we  com- 
plained likewise  of  the  British  methods  of  block- 
ade, their  definition  of  contraband,  their  ex- 
traction of  noxious  persons  from  neutral  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  their  seizure  of  mails  and 
exasperating  delay  in  remedial  process. 

Moreover,  although  probably  three-q^uarters 
of  our  people  warmly  sympathized  with  the 
Entente  allies,  the  German  minority  party  tried 
in  every  way  to  hinder  and  to  discredit  the 
administration.  Such  evidences  of  divided 
allegiance  shocked  the  country  so  ihat  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1916,  all  platforms 
denounced  it. 

During  the  war  President  Wilson  offered 
mediation  without  avail,  and  various  individuals 
agitated  lo  bring  about  peace.     They  did  not 
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realize  that  mighty,  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  comhalants  were  being  fought  out,  a 
terrible  but  necessary  process  before  the  world 
could  return  to  peace.  The  United  States  per- 
formed its  neulml  duties  faithfully  for  its  trade 
in  contraband,  which  was  naturally  objectionable 
to  the  Germans  who  got  none  of  it,  was  abso- 
lutely legal  and  proper.  Its  long  suffering  in 
merely  protesting  against  the  invasion  of  its 
neutral  ri^ts,  was  due  to  the  causes  stated 
above.  But  as  the  war  went  on,  the  country 
became  acutely  conscious  of  its  tniliiary  weak- 
ness, and  increases  in  both  military  and  naval 
establishments  were  voted  by  Congress. 

ReUtiona  with  Mexico. —  President  Diaz 
ably  built  up  commerce  and  transportation  in 
Mexico  and  fulfilled  its  foreign  obligations,  but 
he  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  people 
for  education,  a  change  of  the  land  system,  and 
administrative  reform.  His  supplant er,  Madera, 
was  too  feeble  to  solve  either  foreign  or  internal 
problems;  while  Huerta  had  t>o  chance,  for 
President  Wilson,  disjiteased  at  the  bloody  be- 

B'nning  of  his  rule,  refused  to  recognize  him. 
oreover,  his  rival,  Carranza,  was  helped  with 
arms  and  money  to  drive  Huerta  out  and  was 
recc^nized  in  lum.  During  all  this  upheaval 
the  country  fell  into  chaos,  brigandage  became 
rife,  our  own  border  had  to  be  guarded,  and  on 
a  somewhat  trivial  point  of  etiquette  Vera  Cruz 
was  occupied,  and  later  abandoned. 

Carranta  proved  unequal  to  his  task.  He 
had  no  credit;  he  could  not  maintain  order; 
hii  soldiery  was  insubordinate;  the  national 
debt  was  defaulted  and  the  country  starved. 
Then  came  raids  over  the  border,  quite  pur- 
poseless but  most  exasperating,  led  by  Villa  and 
others.  To  punish  and  prevent  such  raids. 
United  States  troops  were  sent  southward  hop- 
ing for  a  co~ot)eration  in  brin^^ng  about  order, 
which  they  failed  to  get.  Instead  they  twice  tuet 
with  open  resistance  from  the  Carranzistas. 

The  United  Sutes  and  Arbitration.—  This 
account  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
would.be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 
its  attitude  toward  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  differences.  This  has 
been  a  lifelong  policy.  It  was  used  by  the 
provisions  of  Jays  treaty  in  1794,  to  designate 
the  Saint  Croix  boundary;  in  1814  to  apportion 
the  islands  in  Passamaquody  Bay;  in  1814  also 
to  settle  the  northeastern  boundary.  By  this 
device  the  Alabama  claims,  the  San  Juan  - 
boimdary,  the  Northeastern  Fishery  dispute,  the 
sealing  conlroversy,  all  these  being  differences 
with  Great  Britain,  have  been  satisfactorily 
arranged.  The  Alaskan  boundary  was  laid 
down  by  a  joint  commission  which  is  not  strictly 
an  arbitral  method  but  a  substitute  for  it.  All 
of  this  has  been  narrated.  These  were  all  in- 
stances of  special  arbitration,  i.e.,  of  reference 
to  a  special  court  agreed  upon  ad  hoc  Their 
fortunate  outcome  naturally  led  to  a  desire  to 
broaden  the  usage,  to  make  it  general,  perhaps 
obligatory,  instead  of  particular.  Both  of  The 
Hague  conferences  testify  to  the  efforts  of 
our  delegates  to  this  end.  But  besides  this,  our 
State  Department  has  tried  in  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent ways  to  generalize  the  arbitral  principle 
by  treaty. 

(1)  In  1908-11  Mr.  Root  made  nearly  20 
treaties  which  refer  to  The  Hattue  Court  ques- 
tions 'of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  treaties*  provided  Ihcy  do  not 


affect  vital  interests,  independence,  or  honor.  A 
vast  number  of  similar  agreements  were  made 
by  Other  powers,  their  scope  being  equally 
limited. 

(2)  In  1911  Mr.  Taft  framed  treaties,  with 
both  France  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to 
arWtration  all  questions  in  dispute  justiciable  in 
tiieir  nature,  to  which  was  coupled  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  provision.  These  failed  of  rati- 
fication in  any  useful   form, 

(3)  In  1913-14  Mr.  Bryan  carried  through 
some  30  treaties  based  on  a  so-called  Peace 
Plan  which  by  the  certain  reference  of  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  to  a  commission  of  inquiry,  war 
and  increase  of  armament  to  await  its  report, 
gave  opportunity  for  calm  deliberation. 

At  The  Hague  and  elsewhere,  Germany- 
stood  in  the  way  of  all  arbitral  proposals  which 
meant  anything,  preferring  the  arbitrament  of 
force ;  thus  the  two  countries,  Imperial  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  in  a  sense  might  be 
regarded  as  the  champions  of  the  two  systems 
of  force  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
differences  and  their  military  power  has  cor- 
responded. 

Modem  Diplomacy  and  General  Char- 
acteristics.^ Other  topics  with  which  our 
diplomacy  has  had  to  do  might  be  detailed. 
Extradition,  copyrights  and  trademarks,  free 
navigation  of  nvers,  Samoan  affairs,  tariff  by 
treaty,  and  so  on ;  but  these  are  more  conven- 
iently discussed  elsewhere.  American  dijilomacy 
to-day  still  shrinks  from  an  active  part  in  Euro- 

Bran  politics.  This  was  explicitly  stated  to  The 
ague  Conference  in  1899.  With  this  in  mind 
it  is  a  question  if  the  United  Stales  can  properly 
be  called  a  world  power.  But  in  point  of  fact, 
our  interests  and  our  diplomacy  have  been  more 
impressed  by  those  of  Europe  than  we  may 
think.  Our  share  in  international  legislation 
relating  to  the  care  of  the  wounded,  industrial 
property,  the  slave  trade,  submarine  cables,  ex- 
change of  official  documents,  are  examples,  and 
particularly  since  the  Spanish  War  has  this 
been  true.  One  detects  in  our  recent  diplomacy 
a  more  confident  tone,  a  readier  initiative,  even 
the  air  of  leadership,  coupled  with  ingenuity  of 
resource  and  that  simplicity  and  directness  of 
aim  which  have  long  been  its  characteristies. 
But  yet  its  defects  and  handiraps  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,—  lack  of  continuity  from  frequent 
change  in  administration  and  in  party,  laclc  of 
certainty  because  of  the  Senate's  control  of 
treaties  made  by  the  executive,  lack  of  a  trained 
diplomatic  service.  In  reviewing  the  diplomacy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  its  blunt  straightforwardness  (some- 
times amounting  to  crudity  or  ill  manners),  by 
its  usual  freedom  from  inttigue,  lastly  by  its 
rather  surprising  successes,  owing  surely  to  the 
soundness  of  its  aims.  "Observe  good  faith  and 
justice  toward  ^1  nations,"  wrote  Washington 
in  his  farewell  address,  'cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all,"  Could  any  diplomacy  have 
had  a  nobler  rule  laid  down  for  it?  See  also 
iNTEfiNATioNAL  Law;  Treaties. 
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18l  THE  WAR  WITH  FRANCE.  The 
outbreak  of  war  in  1793  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  French  Republic  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  Presi- 
dent Washington  determined  to  adopt  a  polity 
cf  neutr^ity,  but  for  two  reasons  he  found  it 
very  difficult  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  were 
the  treaties  concluded  with  France  in  1778. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  guaranteed  forever  the 
integrity  of  the  French  possessions  in  America, 
and  the  treaty  of  commerce  provided  that 
French  privateers  and  their  prizes  diould  have 
shelter  in  United  States  ports,  a  favor  which 
was   denied  to  the  enemies  of   France,     The 

fuestion  of  the  privateers  gave  most  trouble, 
f  the  United  Sutes  had  adhered  strictly  to  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty  they  could  not  have 
preserved  neutrality-  Fortunately,  at  a  critical 
time,  the  President's  position  was  strengthened 
by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  French  Min- 
ister, Citizen  Genet  (q.v.).  The  encroachments 
of  the  belligerents  upon  our  trade  rights  con- 
stituted a  second  obstacle  to  the  mamtenanee 
of  a  neutral  policy.  The  British  and  French 
appeared  to  vie  widi  each  other  in  their  zeal  for 
seizing  and  confiscating  American  merchantmen 
and  their  cargoes.  Uany  of  these  outrages  could 
not  be  justified  even  under  their  own  extrava- 
^nt  interpretation  of  the  principle*  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  partial  compromise  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1?94  served  to 
increase  the  hostility  of  France. 

In  Uarch  1797,  just  after  the  inauguration 
of  President  Ad^s,  news  was  received  that 
the  French  Directory  had  refused  to  accept 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  who  had  been 
sent'to  supersede  Monroe  as  Minister,  Desiring 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  if  possible, 
Adams  sent  Elbndge  Gerr^  and  John  Marshall 
to  join  Pinckney  in  a  special  mission.  Shortly 
after  tbdr  arrival  in  Paris  th^  were  approached 
by  some  agents  of  Talleyrand,  who  informed 
them  that  me  Directors  were  mnch  annoyed  at 
certain  remarks  made  by  President  Adams  in  a 
recent  speech,  but  that  a  doueeur  of  1^200,000 
lires  would  probably  mollify  dieir  wrath.  Ne- 
gotiations went  on  for  several  weeltB,  but  as 
the  commissioners  refused  to  submit  to  black- 
mail, nothing  was  accomplished.  On  5  March 
1798  the  President  informed  Congress  that  cer- 
tain dispatches  had  been  received  from  France, 
wbicb  he  would  lay  before  them  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  decii^ercd  and  translated.  A 
second  message  dated  a  fortnight  later  stated 
that  the  peace  mission  had  been  a  failure  and 
urged  Congress  to  prepare  for  war.  The 
Federalists  were  jubilant  and  the  RepuUicans 
very  moch  ifisconcerted.  The  publication  of 
the  dispatdies,  however,  aroused  such  strong 
popular  feeling  against  France  that  the  moder- 
ate Republicans  gave  up  dieir  oppontion.  These 


documents  became  known  as  the  X.Y.Z.  Cor- 
respondence Cq.v.),  because  the  government 
used  those  letters  in  referring  to  Talleyrand's 
representatives.  Both  houses  ■  of  Congress 
agreed  by  lar^e  majorities  to  support  the 
Presidents  policy.  An  act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing the  Navy  Department,  and  Benjamin 
Stciddert  of  Maryland  Vas  appointed  as  the  first 
secretary.  Previous  to  this  time  naval  'affairs 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  War  Department. 
Money  was  appropriated  to  equip  the  navy,  to 
Strengthen  the  coast  defenses  ana  to  buy  arms 
and  ammunition.  An  act  of  14  July  1798 
levied  a  tax  on  houses,  land  and  slaves,  the 
first  national  direct  tax  ever  imposed  in  the 
United  States.  Of  more  doubtful  wisdom  were 
the  Naturalization,  Alien  and  Sedition  acts, 
which  were  directed  against  French  sympa- 
tlvzers. 

The  President's  course  was  approved  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  by  the  public  as  it  was 
by  Congress.  "Millions  for  defense,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute,"  became  the  popular  cry. 
Scores  of  patriotic  war  songs  were  writteik 
2Unong  them  being  'Adams  and  Liberty*  and 
■Hail,  Columbia."  Monster  mass  meetings  were 
held  throughout  die  country,  militia  companies 
were  organized  and  liberal  contributions  were 
made  for  the  support  of  the  infant  navy.  The 
President  continued  his  preparations  for  war, 
then,  with  eveiV  assurance  that  the  nation  would 
support  him.  Washington  was  called  from  re- 
tirement to  assume  me  duties  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
Naturally  much  was  left  to  his  (fiscreiion  in 
the  choice  of  stibordinates.  Hamilton,  Knox 
and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  were,  at  his 
suggestion,  commissioned  as  major-generals. 
An  unfortunate  controversy  at  once  arose  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  seniority.  Adams 
favored  Knox,  and  gave  an  order  that  his  com- 
mission should  be  made  out  before  the  other 
two.  This  plan  was  so  strongly  disapproved  by 
Washington  that  the  President  finally  yielded, 
and  Hamilton  was  made  second  in  command. 
Four  brigadiers  were  appointed,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  increase  the  army  to  a  war  tooting. 
These  elaborate  preparations  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  land  forces  seem  somewhat  pre- 
mature. It  was  not  at  all  likely  that  France 
wonld  attempt  an  invasion,  and,  unless  Spain 
should  be  drawn  into  the  conflict,  there  was  no 
territory  in  America  which  we  could  attack. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  hostilities  were  confined  to 
a  few  minor  naval  engagements.  Early  in  July 
1798  Stephen  Decatur,  the  elder,  in  command  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Delaware  seized  a  French 
prtvateer  mounting  20  guns.  The  prize  was  re- 
fitted, named  the  RetatiaHon  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bainbridge.  The 
most  serious  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  off 
the  island  of  Saint  fCitts  in  February.  1799. 
After  a  chase  of  three  hours  and  a  fight  oi  an 
hour  and  a  miarter.  Commodore  Trujttun's  flag- 
ship, the  Constellation,  forced  the  French 
frigate  L'lnsnrgente  to  Jower  its  colors.  La 
Vengeante,  another  French  frigate,  attacked  by 
Truxtim  in  February  1800,  escaped  only  as  the 
result  of  an  accident.  Just  as  the  victory  was 
almost  won  the  foremast  of  the  Constellation 
fell  over  the  side,  drowning  a  young  midship- 
man and  several  of  the  crew  and  making  it  im- 
possible to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

In  siritc  of  these  successes  die  President 
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tnanifested  v^  Htile  zeal  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Tnis  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
jealousy  of  Hamilton,  but  it  was  mainly  the 
result  of  his  intense  conservatism.  John  Adams 
was  not  the  man  to  sympathize  with  the  hair- 
brained  schemes  of  Hamilton  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Ftoridas.  and  he  was  certainly  not  the 
man  to  continue  a  war  when  there  was  no 
longen  good  cause  for  it,  merely  because  public 
Minion  seemed  to  favor  it  Hearing  that  the 
French  government  would  receive  a  minister 
from  the  United  States  and  would  treat  him 
with  courtesy  and  respect,  he  nominated  Wil- 
.  Lam  Vans  Murray  to  that  position.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  were  taken  completely  by 
surprise,  and  the  leaders  of  the  war  faction 
made  an  attempt  to  defeat  Murray's  confirma- 
tion  in  the  Senate.  Adams  checkmated  their 
plans  by  withdrawing  Murray's  name  and  sub- 
stituting three  commissioners,  Murray,  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth  and  Patrick  Henry  (25  Feb. 
1799),  Henry  refused  to  accept,  and  William 
Davie  of  North  Carolina  was  selected  in  his 
Stead.  Much  to  the  chagrin  of  Hamilton,  the 
Senate  confirmed  the  nominations.  The  Ham- 
3ton  partisans  in  the  Cabinet  now  inad«  a  fii^ 
attempt  to  dela^  the  departure  of  the  commis- 
sioners, but  their  success  was  of  short  duration. 
The  President  asserted  his  authority,  and  the 
commissioners  set  sail  in  October  1799.  The 
Federalists  throughout  the  country  were  at  first 
surprised,  not  to  say  dis^sted,  at  the  peace 
policy  of  the  chief  executive.  Hamilton^  in- 
trigues to  checkmate  his  plans,  moreover,  re- 
sulted in  A  revulsion  of  feeliug,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  commissioners  sailed 
with  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  ^ople. 

The  mission  was  successful.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  first  consul,  30 
Sept.  1800.  Provision  was  made  for  the  resto- 
ration of  captured  ships  and  goods  which  had 
not  yet  been  condemned.  For  protection  in  the 
future  the  rule  was  adopted  that  "free  ships 
make  free  goods,*  except  in  the  case  of  contra- 
band of  war.  TTie  terms  blockade  and  contra- 
band were  defined,  and  certain  reflations  were 
made  iu  regard  to  prizes  and  privateers.  The 
most  serious  problem  arose  from  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  be  released  from  the  obli- 

Rtions  of  the  treaties  of  1778  and  the  desire  of 
ance  to  avoid  paying  indemnities  for  the 
American  vessels  and  cargoes  which  had  been 
confiscated.  Article  II  of  the  new  convention 
jirovided  for  the  postponement  of  both  ques- 
tions until  a  future  settlement,  with  the  under- 
Standing  that  in  the  meantime  the  treaties  of 
1778  should  not  be  in  force.  Strong  opposition 
was  made  in  the  Senate  to  this  article  on  the 
ground  that  it  sacrificed  the  claims  of  American 
merchants.  It  was  finally  struck  out  and  a 
clause  was  inserted  limiting  the  convention  to 
eight  years.  In  this  amended  form  the  trea^ 
was 'returned  to  France.  Napoleon  ratified  it 
with  the  proviso  that  each  country  made  the 
concession  which  the  other  demanded.  The 
Senate  passed  the  Knal  vote  of  ratification  with 
diis  understanding.  It  was  this  bargain  which 
gave  rise  to  some  of  the  French  spoliation 
Ssims,  The  obligations  of  France  were,  of 
course,  not  to  the  United  States  government, 
but  to  American  citizens  who  were  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  Consequently  when  «ur  govern- 
ment released  France  from  those  obligations. 


the  Jay  Treaty  with  England,  was 
really  only  a  temporary  settlement  The 
troubles  with  both  countries  continued  until 
the  close  of  the  great  European  conflict  on  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo.  See  Treaties  ;  UmTen 
States  —  Diplomacy. 
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19.  THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 
The  vast  province  of  Louisiana  wb£  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  30  April  1803,  the 
purchase  price  being  $15,000,000.  Originally 
belonging  to  France,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to 
Spain  by  the  Treaw  of  Paris  in  1763,  and 
was  retrocedcd  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization  1  Oct.  1800,  with  the  understandine 
that  if  it  was  ever  again  ceded  away  it  should 
revert  to  Spain.  It  was  shortly  after  President 
Jefferson's  installation  that  information  con- 
cerning the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
reached  America.  Though  the  act  was  believed 
to  be  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  yet  Jefferson  hoped  to  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  French  government 
so  recently  restored  by  the  so-called  Treaty  of 
Morfontaine.  But  when  the  Spanish  intendant, 
Don  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  closed  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  to  American  trade,  Jefferson  be- 
gan to  see  the  purpose  of  the  first  consul  in 
securing  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  and  to 
experience  a  foretaste  of  Bonaparte's  agi^essive 
policy.  Morales'  act  in  closing  the  right  of 
entrepot  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  right  of  de- 
posit was  called,  v/as  regarded  throughout  the 
United  Stales  with  feelings  of  strong  disai^ 
proval.  Excitement  ran  high,  especially  in  Ten- 
nessee and  in  Kentucky,  in  which  States  the 
people  were  eager  for  war.  The  Western  set- 
tlers looked  upon  the  summary  closing  of  the 
port  as  the  initial  step  in  Bonaparte's  am^ssive 
policy,  which  contemplated  not  only  the  arrest 
of  American  trade  development,  but  also  of  any 
farther  expansion  toward  the  Mississippi,  'The 
Wleslem  traders  had  chafed  greatly  under 
Spanish  authority  along  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Spain  blocked  the  way  to  farther  ex- 
pansion on  the  west  and  held  control  of  all  the 
waterways  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  since 
the  entire  seaboard  along  that  gulf  was  under 
Spanish  dominion.  Moreover,  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  permission  of  the  king  of 
Spain  for  an  outlet  to  the  GvlM  for  its  rapidly 
increasing  trade  with  the  outside  world.  This 
permission  the  king  granted,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  1795,  which  Godoy  executed  Ry  way  of  off- 
setting Jay's  Treaty,  Spain  gave  the  United 
States  special  privileges  along  the  Mississippi, 
as  the  right  of  deposit  at  2Sew  Orleans  with 
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only  a  nominal  charge.  Still  the  Western  trad- 
ers were  subjected  to  much  atinoyaitce  under 
Spanish  rule,  and  a  growing  desire  manifested 
itself  to  expel  Spain  from  that  region  and  to 
annex  her  rich  territory  to  the  United  States. 

After  Charles  IV  ceded  Louisiana  to  France 
and  Spain  retired  from  the  Mississippi,  condi- 
tions were  not  improved,  but  rather  aRgravated, 
since    the    Western    Stales    feared    Napoleon's 

Sraspins  ambition  quite  as  much  as  they  had 
espised  King  Charles'  authority.  When,  tbere- 
fore,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  was  summarily 
closed,  preparatory  to  the  transfer  of  that 
region  to  France,  there  was  such  an  Outburst 
of  popular  feeling  throughout  the  United  States 
that  President  Jefferson  was  constrained,  de- 
spite his  Strong  desire  for  peace,  to  open  nego- 
tialions  immefEately  for  the  purchase  of  West 
Florida  and  New  Orleans,  as  affording  an  out- 
let to  the  sea.  Accordingly,  he  instructed  his 
Anihastadors  at  Uadrid  and  Paris,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  from  their  respective  governments  the 
cession  of  West  Florida  an<f  New  Orleans. 
Congress  was  fully  alive  to  the  demands  of 
the  people,  and  on  12  Jan.  1&03  appropriated 
$2,000,000  with  a  view  to  purchasing  me  de- 
sired territory.  Jefferson  appointed  James 
Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordinary  to  France 
to  aid  Qiancellor  Livingston,  United  States 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
New  Orleans  and  West  Florida.  When  Monroe 
set  sail  for  France,  on  S  March  1803,  Jefferson 
was  not  at  all  confident  that  Monroe's  inission 
would  be  successful.  He  admitted  that  he  sent 
him  largel>;  to  conciliate  the  people  and  to  re- 
store political  quiet  throughout  the  county', 
then  much  worked  up  "  ''"  """  '"" 
In  treating  for  th 

and    New    Orleans    -  . 

eluded  three  contingencies;  Monroe  and  Living- 
ston were  to  buy  the  desired  territory  it  it 
could  be  bought  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$10,000,000.  They  were  to  offer  besides  the 
puriiase  price,  commercial  privileges  for  10 
years  in  the  ceded  ports,  the  incorporation. o£ 
the  inhabitants  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  demanded, 
even  a  guaranty  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
si  ssippL  As  a  second  contingency,  in  case 
France  refused  to  sell  the  territory  m  question, 
the  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  sue  for  the 
right  of  deposit,  together  with  such  privileges 
as  France  would  grant.  In  the  event  France 
acceded  to  neither  of  these  propositions,  then 
the  ambassadors  were  to  be  given  special  in- 
struction by  Congress  adapted  to  the  case.  This  - 
last  contingency  might  mean  war,  or  it  migRi 
mean  further  procrastination.  In  a  commtjnica- 
^ion  to  the  first  consul,  delivered  through 
"'ichon,  Jefferson  had  already  hinted  at  a  prob- 
able alliance  with  England  m  case  France  de- 
clined to  accept  any  terms  whatsoever  and 
positively  refused  relief  to  the  United  States 
from  the  severe  conditions  of  trade  along  the 
Mississippi.  When  Livingston  and  Monroe 
first  opened  negotiations  through  Talleyrand  far 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
the  French  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs  held  out 
but  little  hope.  The  American  ambassadors 
used  every  argument,  but  to  no  purpose,  ap- 
parently. However,  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon 
chanseo.  The  first  consul  was  growing  weary 
of  the  drain  on  his  resources  which  Santo 
I>oiiungo  entailed.     He  reflected,  too,  that  he 
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would  soon  need  all  the  men  and  money  he 
could  command  for  the  execution  of  his  plans 
in  Europe.  When,  therefore,  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Leclerc  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  the  annihilation  of  his  army  and  the 
general  upriang  of  the  negroes  of  that  province, 
he  realiied  that  the  offer  of  the  United  Sutcs 
furnished  him  a  suitable  occasion  for  abandon- 
ing his  costly  schemes  of  French  colonization 
in  America,  under  cover  of  a  new  enterprise, 
and  he  gladly  closed  with  the  American  am- 
bassadors to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  whole 
of  Louisiana  for  the  largest  sum  he  could  ob- 
tain. He  needed  money  to  replenish  his  ex- 
chequer for  his  contemplated  war  with  England 
and  Germany,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
his  word  with  Spain  in  ceding  away  Louisiana, 
which  act,  perhaps,  he  intended  as  a  puoish- 
ment  for  Spain  for  Godoy's  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  The  American  ambassadors, 
'  astonished  at  the  offer  to  sell  the  whole  or  no 
part  of  Louisiana,  though  not  authorized  to 
purchase  the  entire  province,  wisely  closed  with 
Talleyrand  and  Marbois  and  agreed  to  buy  the 
whole  of  Louisiana.  After  some  haggling  over 
the  price,  Livingston  and  Monroe  agreed  to  pay 
France  $16,000,000.  The  documents  were  signed 
early  in  May  and  antedated  to  30  April  1803, 
and  thus  the  United  States,  bej-ond  the  expec- 
tation of  all,  act^uired  possession  of  the  vast 
province  of  Louisiana. 

The  treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is 
notable  in  that  it  contains  no  delinition  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  property  transferred.  When 
the  American  commissioners  insisted  that  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana  be  defined,  they  were 
merely  informed  that  the  boundaries  were  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  France,  ac- 
cording to  Berlhier's  original  treaty  of  retroces- 
sion. However,  it  was  definitely  understood  on 
both  sides  that  the  Fioridas  were  not  included 
in  the  transfer,  since  that  territory  did  not 
belong  to  France.  Article  III  of  the  treaty 
provided  that  'the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of 


eral  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights,  advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States."  In  addition  to  the  sum 
of  $11,250,000,  which  the  United  States  prom- 
ised to  pay  France,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
assume  the  spoliation  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens a^nst  the  French  government,  amounting 
to  $3,750,000,  thus  making  the  price  in  all  $1S,- 
000,000.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  gave  rise  to  a  per- 
plexing constitutional  question  as  to  the  right 
of  Louisiana  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  and 
the  process  to  be  adopted.  President  Jefferson 
recommended,  since  there  was  no  authority  in 
the  Constitution  to  buy  foreign  territory,  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  be  adopted  as  the 
most  convenient  solution  of  the  problem.  How- 
ever, th^  treaty  was  at  length  ratified  without 
recourse  to  a  constitutional  amendment,  and 
the  President  acquiesced  even  at  the  risk  of  mak- 
ing blank  paper  by  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Spain  protested  vigoroustv  against  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  alleg- 
ing that  the  first  consul  had  violated  the  treaty 
of  retrocession  and  claiming  that  the  province 
could  be  ceded  to  herself  only.  But  when  the 
Spanish    government     realized    that    both    the 
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United  States  and  France  were  resolved  to 
make  good  the  transfer,  even  hy  a  resort  to 
arms,  if  need  be,  Charles  IV  yielded  and  ac- 
cepted the  cession  as  inevitable.  Thus,  for 
$15,000,000,  the  United  States  added  to  her  ter- 
ritory a  vast  region  extending  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi lo  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  annexation 
of  Louisiana  not  only  increased  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  hy  an  immense  area,  but 
it  also  put  a  new  complexion  upon  the  politics 
of  the  nation  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
national  life.    See  Louisiana  Purchase. 
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20.  CAUSES  OF  TMB  WAR  OP  1812. 
The  latter  years  of  the  18th  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  I9th  centuries  witnessed  a  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  American  commerce  due 
to  incessant  wars  in  Europe.  Naturalization 
was  easy  in  the  United  States  and  the  wages 
of  seamen  were  high.  Great  numbers  of  Eng- 
lish sailors  availed  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages. England  became  jealous  of  American 
trade.  She  had  never  granted  to  her  subjects 
the  right  of  expatriation,  thou^  she  gladly  re- 
cruited seamen  wherever  they  could  ne  found. 
In  1793  the  right  of  searching  neutral,  especially 
American,  vessels  was  claimed  and  put  into 
practice.  This  so-called  right  meant  that  wher- 
ever an  English  warship  met  American  mer- 
chantmen or  war  vessels  they  were  required  to 
Stop,  order  their  men  on  deck  and  permit  as 
many  sailors  to  be  seiicd  and  forced  into  the 
English  service  as  were  unable  to  prove  their 
nationality.  It  was  maintained  that  only  de- 
serters from  the  English  navy  were  wanted;  but 
in  the  period  of  1796  to  1802,  1,942  American 
seamen  were  pressed  into  the  English  naval 
service  on  the  plea  that  they  were  deserters. 

When  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Napoleon  broke  out  afresh  in  1803,  American 
trade  received  another  impetus.    French,  Span- 


ish and  even  English  traders  raised  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  order  fo  get  the  advantages  of  neu- 
trals. An  arrangement  between  England  and 
the  United  States  permitted  American  vessels 
to  lake  in  cargoes  in  her  colonies  provided  these 
commodities  were  consigned  to  United  States 
ports.  Tlie  cargoes  were  afterward  reshipped 
lo  Europe.  This  arrangement  gave  rise  to  great 
abuse.  Ship-owners  learned  to  touch  at  Ameri- 
can pons,  unload  their  cargoes,  pay  the  required 
tax  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  reload  and,  at  the 
same  time  receiving  their  bonds  back  again,  set 
sail  for  foreign  markets.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
England's  commerce  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  her  rivals.  To  break  up  this  almost  illicil 
trade  and  at  the  same  time  bring  the  impress- 
ment policy  more  strictly  to  bear  upon  the 
Americans,  British  war  vessels  were  stationed 
just  outside  the  more  important  ports  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  rigor  of  this  surveillance 
American  citizens  were  seized  and  American 
vessels  confiscated  in  larger  ntmtbers  than  ever 
before.  English  cruisers  virtually  blockaded 
the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  On 
27  June  the  British  war  vessel.  Leopard,  under 
orders  from  the  British  admiral  at  Halifax, 
signaled  the  Chesapeake  to  stop  as  she  was 
Icnving  Norfolk  Harbor.  An  officer  was  sent 
aboard  the  Chesapeake  to  search  for  deserters. 
Commodore  Barron  of  the  Chesapeake  re- 
fused to  muster  his  men.  Thereujon  the  Leop- 
ard opened  fire  and,  taking  the  Chesapeake  by 
Mtrprise,  speedily  disabled  her;  three  men  were 
killed  and  18  wounded.  When  the  search  was 
completed  onlv  one  Englishman  was  found. 
Nevertheless,  tnree  American  sailors  were  taken 
away,  one  being  a  ncgra.  The  'Chesapeake 
affair"  excited  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
almost  beyond  precedent.  Indignation  meet- 
ings were  held  in  most  of  the  towns.  Promi- 
nent men  presided  over  these  gatherings;  thou- 
sands of  petitions  calling  loudly  tor  reparation 
were  sent  lo  the  President.  War  soon  became 
Ihc  cry.  President  Jefferson  did  not  believe  in 
war,  but  he  felt  keenly  the  force  of  Ihe  insult 
and,  after  forbidding  American  harbors  to  Eng- 
lish war  ves.scis,  he  sent  an  agent  to  England 
to  demand  disavowal  of  and  reparation  for  the 
nitark  on  the  Chesapeake.  England  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  President's  representations. 

White  Ei^lish- American  relations  were  thus 
assuming  a  threatening  attitude  neutral  trade 
was  suffering  still  further  restrictions  in  Eu- 
rope. In  May  1806,  provoked  by  Napoleon's 
closing  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
England  declared,  through  her  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, the  coasts  of  Belgium,  Holland  and  Ger- 
manv  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  21  Nov.  1806  the  French  em- 
peror replied  by  the  Berlin  decree  which  de- 
clared a  similar  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of 
England.  Neither  the  orders  nor  the  decrees 
could  be  enforced,  but  they  made  trade  with 
England,  France  and  Germany  unlawful.  Yet 
during  the  year  1807  still  other  Orders  in 
Council  were  issued.  These  closed  to  neutral 
commerce  all  the  ports  of  European  states 
friendly  to  France  and  authorized  the  seizure 
of  any  neutral  vessel  en  route  to  any  closed 

Sort  unless  its  cajitain  first  entered  an  English 
arbor,  subjected  its  cargo  to  taxation'and  ob- 
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be  searched  or  in  any  wise  recognized  the  Brit- 
idi  Orders  in  Coundl. 

The  British  orders  and  the  French  decrees, 
the  so-called  right  of  search  and  finally  the 
actual  attacking  o£  American  war  vessels 
seenied  to  leave  the  United  Stales  government 
no  peaceful  way  out  of  her  situation.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  however,  suggested  in  1807  that 
an  embargo  be  laid  on  all  American  shipping. 
Congress  had  already  prepared  the  way  for 
such  a  policy  at  its  previous  session  in  the  Non- 
Importation  Law  which  had  not  been  put  into 
force  until  a  few  weeks  before.  Congress  as- 
sembled in  November  1807  and  immediately 
fell  in  with  the  President's  idea  of  starving 
Europe  into  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  neti- 
tral  trade.  The  embargo  went  into  effect  in 
December  1807  and  remained  in  force  until  4 
March  1809.  This  law  solved  none  of  the  diffi- 
culties it  was  intended  to  solve.  Opposition  to 
the  measure  became  so  great  that  an  Enforce- 
ment Act  was  passed.  This  gave  the  President 
despotic  powers;  yet  the  commercial  sections 
of  the  country  resisted  the  law  and  smuggling 
became  so  general  in  New  England  that  local 
ofEcers  of  tfie  United  States  declined  to  make 
any  effort  to  stop  it.  The  South  suffered  much 
hardship,  too :  tobacco  and  wheat,  the  principal 
commodities  of  export,  shrank  to  one-half  their 
former  value.  The  Union  itself  seemed  about 
to  go  to  pieces  just  before  the  close  of  Jeffer- 
son s  administration. 

In  place  of  the  embargo  a  second  Non-inter- 
course Act  was  substituted,  which,  though  it 
practically  prohibited  trade  with  the  great  war- 
ring powers  of  Europe,  gave  some  promise  of 
improving  the  condition  of  commerce.  With 
this  change  of  policy  Madison  became  President, 
4  March  1809.  England  now  sent  a  new  Min- 
"ister,  David  Ersldne,  who  speedily  negotiated  a 
treaty  which  promised  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Orders  .  in  Council.  Madison  suspended  the 
non-intercourse  against  Great  Britain  on  10 
June  1809  by  proclamation.  The  merchants  and 
ship-owners  who  had  respected  the  non-impor- 
tation hastened  their  goods  and  ships  to  sea. 
On  10  Jime  600  vessels  sailed  from  American 
ports  to  take  chances  with  their  enemies  in 
Europe.  In  July  the  news  that  Erskine's 
Treaty  had  been  disavowed  by  the  London 
Cabinet  and  that  Erskine  himself  had  been  re- 
called came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Maoison  issued  at  once  a  second 
proclamation  wfiich  recalled  the  first  and  re- 
placed the  former  restrictions  on  English  trade. 
The  British  Cabinet  now  sent  F.  J,  Jackson  to 
the  United  States.  Jackson  completed  the  alien- 
ation of  the  American  government.  He  in- 
sulted the  President  and  ruined  his  own  cause 
by  insisting  that  Madison  had  duped  Erskine 
into  signing  the  recent  treaty.  The  new  Min- 
ister was  summarily  dismissed.  Rose,  another 
British  representative,  appeared  next  year  in 
Washington,  but  his  efforts  availed  nothing  so 
long  9B  his  government  '  ' 
the  great  point  in  questii 
Orders  in  Coimcil. 

The  year  1809  proved  the  non-intercourse 
Ineffective,  more  injurious  to  Americans  than  to 
England  and  France,  for  now  both  powers  had 
a  (Sancc  to  enrich  themselves  by  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  her  own  com- 
merce. Napoleon  proposed  in  his  Rambouillet 
decree  (March  1810)  to  seiie  every  vessel  within 


his  reach,  that  is,  in  the  French  harbors,  on 
the  ground  that  such  vessels  had,  perhaps,  rec- 
ognized England's  Orders  in  Council  and  were 
thus  subject  to  his  Milan  decree;  or  if  not,  then 
they  had  violated  the  laws  of  their  own  country 
in  offering  to  trade  at  all  with  either  France  or 
England-  In  a  few  months  $10,000,000  worth 
of  property  was  thus  seized  and  finally  confis- 
cated. Before  Napoleon  issued  his  Ramljouil- 
let  decree  the  American  Congress  had  resolved 
to  repeal  the  Non- importation  Act.  In  place  of 
it  a  new  law  was  passed  which  held  out  a  sort 
of  bribe  to  England  and  France:  in  case  either 
nation  should  cease  to  violate  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  then  non- importation  shovild 
be  revived  against  the  other  and  maintained 
until  neutral  trade  ceased  to  be  violated.  Na- 
poleon agxiin  turned  an  American  law  to  his 
own  advantage :  he  announced  that  his  decrees 
would  be  suspended  as  against  the  United 
Stales  after  1  IJov.  1810,  if  by  that  time  Eng- 
land had  suspended  her  orders  or  if  the  United 
States  "catised  her  flag  to  be  respected."  How- 
ever, he  continued  to  sequester  American  car- 
goes. President  Madison  considered  this  a  suf- 
ficient concession.  He  gave  England  warning 
that  non-intercourse  would  be  enforced  against 
her  if  the  orders  were  not  resdndcd  byi2  Feb. 
18!I.  When  the  time  expired,  no  action  havirig 
been  taken  by  England,  Congress  renewed  the 


England,  but  there  was  no  abatement  of  im- 
pressments. A  new  Minister  was  sent  to 
Washington.  His  instructions,  however,  still 
permitted  no  promises  of  any  change  in  Brit- 
ish policy. 

While  the  ire  of  America  was  constantly  ris- 
ing there  came  the  news  in  May  1811,  only  three 
months  before  most  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions were  to  take  place,  that  the  United  States 
frigate,  FreHdent,  had  encountered  the  British 
sloop,  Litlle  Belt,  after  a  hot  chase  of  several 
hours,  and  practically  annihilated  her.  NeVer 
was  news  more  welcome  to  American  ears.  The 
*CheMpeake  aSair"  had  been  avenged.  Min- 
ister Foster  wrote  his  government  that  the 
Americans  no  longer  pressed  for  reparation  on 
that  score.  Pubhc  meetings  were  again  held 
and  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the  South, 
were  filled  with  exaggerated  accounts  of  what 
had  happened.  Other  events  occurred  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811  which  teuded 
to  hasten  the  breach  with  England.  The  In- 
dians on  the  western  frontier  from  Fort  Dear- 
bom  to  northern  Georgia  formed  a  confedera- 


ihe  English  soon  after  and  the  general  belief 
that  England  instigated  the  Indian  attacks  was 
confirmed,  Harrison's  victory  was  the  second 
good  omen  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  causes  for  war  it 
is  quite  probable  that  the  government  would 
not  have  declared  hostilities  the  next  year  but 
tor  the  revolution  which  took  ^lace  in  the  Re- 
publican party  —  the  coittrollmg  party  since 
1801.  This  party  had  come  into  power  as  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  English  influence 
in  the  country.    It  had,  however,  for  its  leader 
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and  founder  a  man  who  opposed  war  from 
principle  —  Jefferson.  The  old  Republicans, 
coworkers  with  JefTerson,  had  become  so  op- 
posed to  war  that  they  jwrmitted  themselves 
to  be  isolated.     The  events  of  1811   Uught  the 

Cople  a  bolder  policy.  The  antipathy  for  Eng- 
nd  which  pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  party 
had  outgrown  peaceful  embargoes  and  non- 
importation laws;  men  thought  again  of  the 
Revolution.  They  elected  new  representatives 
to  Congress.  The  new  Congress  had  a  mem- 
bership of  140;  on  its  assembling  more  than  70 
were  found  to  be  young  and  untried  pohticians. 
The  most  important  of  these  new  men  were 
Henry  Clay  of  KenlucW  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina.  When  Congress  met  the 
younger    element    evinced    a    war-like    feeling 

a  lite  unusual  in  that  body.  Oay  was  at  once 
ected  speaker  of  the  House  and  with  the  aid 
of  bis  friends  he  organized  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  for  the  purpose  of  war.  These 
young  leaders  were  vigorous  nationalists;  they 
thought  of  the  Union  as  a  great  state ;  they 
looked  to  the  future  and  had  confidence  in  the 
Republic;  they  were  imperialists  who  not  only 
hoped  to  compel  Europe  to  respect  their  flag 
but  who  aimed  to  conquer  and  annex  Canada. 
They  counted  on  using  their  strength  to  the 
Utmost  advantage  against  England  oecause  of 
the  Impending  strue[gle  with  Napoleon.  In  this 
President  Madison  joined  them.  From  Novem- 
ber 1811  to  the  end  of  the  session  the  new  party 
exercised  all  its  ability  and  ingenuity  in  per- 
suading Congress  and  the  country  to  prepare 
for  hostilities.  After  long  and  weary  debates 
and  after  many  a  compromise  on  army  and 
naval  matters,  war  was  at  last  declared  18 
June.  The  invasion  of  Canada  had  already  be- 
gun. See  Theaties;  International  Law; 
United  States  —  Diplomacy. 
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21.  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  The  War  of 
1812  began  officially  on  18  June.  The  army 
of  the  United  States  numbered  at  that  time 
6.744  regulars.  It  was  poorly  equipped,  poorly 
arilled  and  its  morale  was  extremdy  low. 
But  Congress  had  authorized  its  increase  to 
25,000  and  provided,  at  least  by  law,  for  a 
second  volunteer  army  of  50,000  men;  besides, 
the  militia  of  the  several  Stales  was  called  on  to 
co-operate  with  the  regulars  and  the  volunteers. 
The  result  of  these  acts  was  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  regular  army  never  during  the  war  reached 
10,000,  the  volunteers  appeared  only  in  small 
numbers  and  the  militia  offered  to  serve  only 
for  short  terms  and  then  preferably  in  their 
own  States.  The  governments  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Slates  prohibited  their  militia  from  going 
beyond  their  State  boundaries  and  various  ob- 
stacles were  put  in  the  way  of  enlisting.  The 
South  was  loo  remote  from  the  theatre  of  ac- 
tion 10  feci  the  need  of  sending  the  militia  to 


the  front.  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the  old 
Northwest  furnished  the  main  body  of  soldiers, 
regular  and  irregular,  who  fought  in  this  war. 
The  American  navy  apparently  promised  still 
less  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  I(  con- 
sisted of  seven  frigates  and  nine  smaller  craft. 
And  as  to  the  sinews  of  war,  the  treasury  was 
in  a  precarious  condition  as  a  result  of  the 
numerous  trade  reflation  acts  of  Jefferson's 
and  Madison's  administrations.  Congress  was 
invcteralely  opposed  to  laying  new  taxes  in  any 
form.  Loans  had  to  be  resorted  to  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  the  bulk  of  the  capital  in  the 
country  was  in  New  England  and  New  England 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  war.  Hardly  half 
the  money  asked  for  was  subscribed.  On  the 
other  hand,  England  was  contending  in  Europe 
with  her  great  enemy.  Napoleon.  The  British 
troops  in  Canada  numbered  barely  7,000;  their 
line  of  defense  was  1,000  miles  long.  The  Eng- 
lish navy  was,  however,  the  undisputed  mistress 
at  all  the  seas;  the  north  Atlantic  squadron 
counted  three  battle  ships.  20  cruisers  and  50 
smaller  ships. 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  made  the  first 
object  of  attainmenL  An  army  of  1,850  men, 
under  command  of  Gen.  William  Hull,  crossed 
the  Detroit  River  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
1812.  Hull  threatened  the  Britisfi  stronghold, 
Maiden,  for  a  few  days ;  but  hearing  that 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  had  seized 
Mackinaw,  a  fort  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron, 
he  retreated  across  the  American  border  to 
DetroiL  From  this  point  Hull  hastened  off  two 
r^ments  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
from  the  west.  At  this  juncture  the  British 
Major-General  Brock  crossed  the  river  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Americans.  Hull's 
supplies  were  already  becoming  scarce,  his  basis 
of  operations  was  200  miles  ^oulh  and  his  ci 


whole  of  Michigan  were  thus  lost  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  "The  principal  cause 
of  this  was  the  failure  of  General  Dearborn  to 
march  into  Canada  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  thus  cut  oS  all  supplies  from  Brock  and 
finally  force  him  to  surrender.  But  while  Hull 
made  his  way  through  dense  forests  to  Detroit, 
Dearborn  was  in  Boston  attending  to  the  politi- 
cal side  of  the  war.  Not  until  Oclober,  nearly 
two  months  after  the  disaster  at  Detroit,  did 
Dearborn  cross  the  Niagara;  and  then  it  was 
with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army  under  the 
command  of  Van  Rensselaer,  a  New  York  mili- 
tia commander.  Van  Rensselaer  attacked 
QueenstowQ  (13  Oct  1812),  and  was  repulse<l 
by  General  Brock,  who  had  hastened  from  the 
scenes  of  his  recent  triumph  to  check  this  sec- 
ond movement.  He  was  successful,  though  he 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  The  campaign 
closed  with  the  enemy  in  possession  of  the 
Western  forts  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan  to 
the  Maumee  River.  In  the  East  the  border  re- 
mained the  same. 

But  while  things  had  thus  gone  iH  on  land, 
the  navy  had  in  a  measure  restored  American 
confidence.  The  frigate  Constitution,  Capt. 
Isaac  Hull  in  charge,  met  the  British  GuerHere 
about  800  miles  northeast  of  Boston  on  19  Aug. 
.1812  and  captured  her  after  a  fight  of  30  min- 
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utes.  Hull  reduced  his  encm/s  ship  lo  a  com- 
plele  wreck,  killed  or  wounded  one-third  of 
their  crew  and  received  the  remainder  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  On  18  October,  the  American 
sloop,  Wasp,  met  the  British  sloop,  Frolic,  and 
completely  demolished  her  and  on  the  2Slh  the 
United  Stales,  a  frigate  of  44  guns,  fought  the 
British  frigate,  Maeedonia,  38  guns,  and  gained- 
as  signal  a  victory  as  that  of  Hull  over  the 
Guerriire.  This  telling  work  of  the  navy  took 
the  world  by  surprise.  England  forbade  her 
sea-captains  to  fight  American  ships  of  supe- 
rior tonnage.  American  privateers  swarmed 
the  Atlantic.  They  did  effective  work  It  be- 
came dangerous  for  an  English  merchantman 
10  cross  tue  English  Channel  They  captured 
500  vessels  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1812- 
13.  Marine  insurance  for  the  Irish  Sea  rose 
to  13  per  cent. 

The  campaign  of  1813  centred  about  Lake 
Erie.     Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison  had  led 


1  the  object  of  reconquering  DetroiL  The 
winter  and  spring  of  1812-13  were  practically 
wasted;  but  news  reached  him,  while  still  in 
upper  Ohio,  12  Sept.  1813,  thai  Commodore 
Perry  had  annihilated  the  enemy's  ships  on 
Lake  Erie,  and  he  began  to  move  forward 
more  rapidly.  Perry  had  devoted  the  spring 
and  siunmer  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet  which 
he  thought  would  break  the  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  £e  lake.  On  10  September  Ferry  cam« 
Swith  the  enemy's  vessels  under  command  of 
ptain  Barclay.  After  a  serious  mishap  to 
his  flagship  Perry  took  command  of  the  Siag- 
ara,  came  within  close  range  and  after  two  and 
a  half  hours  of  heroic  tilting  completely  de- 
feated him.  Thenceforth  the  lake  remained  in 
American  hands.  Harrison  was  now  on  the 
offensive.  With  the  aid  of  R.  M.  Johnson's 
regiment  of  cavalry  he  forced  Proctor,  the 
E^lish  commander,  across  the  Detr<»t.  Proc- 
tor remained  a  few  days  at  Maiden,  but,  very 
'  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  Indian  allies,  he 
continued  his  retreat  northward.  On  5  Oc- 
tober, on  the  north  ^ide  of  the  river  Thames, 
he  gave  battle  to  his  pursuers.  Proctor  lost 
his  entire  army;  the  Americans  lost  15  killed 
and  30  wounded.  Upper  Canada  fell  into 
American  control.  At  Uie  eastern  end  of  the 
lake  and  looking  to  the  gaining  of  Lake  Huron, 
General  Dearborn  made  several  half-hearted 
moves.  On  27  April  1813,  the  town  of  York 
(now  Toronto)  was  attacked.  A  sharp  battle 
ensued.  The  Americans  were  successful 
and  in  the  disorder  which  followed  the  victory 
the  government  house  was  burned.  A  month 
later  Commodore  Chauncey  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish to  evacuate  Fort  George  on  the  Niagara, 
while  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt on  Sackelt's  Harbor.  An  expedition  to 
Montreal  under  the  command  of  Genera!  Wil- 
kinson proved  a  signal  failure.  The  year  closed 
with  Lake  Ontario  still  in  EngUsh  hands.  At 
sea   the   Americans   were   unable   to   hold  their 


destroyed  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon.    The 
enemv  now  blockaded  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 

The   year    1814   brought    Napoleon's   over- 
throw and  consequently  peace  in  Europe.    Vet- 


eran troops  were  sent  to  Canada  and  to  die 
South.  But  the  Americans  were  becoming  in-' 
ured  to  war;  there  was  a  more  general  sup- 
port of  the  administration.  After  some  feeble 
movements  in  the  .spring  a  third  invasion  of 
Canada  was  begun.  The  Americans  numbered 
4,700;  the  enemy  was  equally  strong.  At  Chip- 
pewa an  attempt  was  made  lo  check  the  inva- 
sion bui  without  success.  On  25  July  Lundy's 
LaJie,  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war,  was 
waged.  The  British  were  3/)00  strong;  the 
Americans  2,600.  The  greatest  valor  was 
manifested  on  both  sides;  the  losses  amounted 
to  about  one-third  of  the  forces  engaged.  Both 
sides  claimed  the  victory ;  bui  the  invaders 
held  their  ground  until  autumn  when  tbey 
withdrew  to  the  Niagara.  In  September  an 
invasion  of  New  York  was  attempted  from 
the  Canadian  side.  The  line  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Hudson  River  was  selected;  but 
Commodore  McDonough  foiled  the  plan  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Plattsburg  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  on  11  Sept.  1814.  The  campaign  closed 
with  no  serious  advantage  gained  on  either  side. 
To  divert  attention  from  Canada  the  British 
Cabinet  had  sent  an  army  of  3,500  men  under 
General  Ross  to  threaten  Washington.  Finding 
the  capital  so  poorly  defended,  R!oss  landed  his 
force,  marched  directly  on  the  city,  and,  though 
meeting  with  some  feeble  resistance  at  Bladcns-. 
burg,  drove  the  government  into  the  woods  and 
set  lire  to  the  public  buildings  —  in  retaliation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  public  building  at 
York  a  year  before.  Ross  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Here  be  met 
with  some  resistance,  the  general  himself  being 
killed  in  the  attack. 

I<rew  Orleans  was  die  next  object.  There 
was  chance  here  of  Indian  support  from  north- 
western Georgia.  An  arm}r  of  6,000  British 
regulars  sailed  for  the  Mississippi  under  com- 
mand of  General  Pakenham.  It  appeared  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  New  Orleans  (q.v.) 
on  23  Dec.  1814.  The  Americans  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  Before  the 
decisive  engagement  occurred  both  armies  had 
been  aufpienled  to  about  8,000  men  each,  Jack- 
son fortified  himself  a  few  miles  below  the  city 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  Pakenham ;  on  8 
January  at  early  dawn  the  battle  began.  See- 
ing his  men  waver,  Pakenham  undertook  to 
rally  them.  He  was  instantly  Idlled;  repeated 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  the  American 
works,  but  without  avail.  The  English  with- 
drew, having  lost  2,036  men  kiiled  or  wounded. 
Jackson's  loss  was  71. 

On  24  Dec  1814  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  signed  in  Ghent.  No  mention  was  made 
in  the  treaty  of  impressment  of  sailors,  of  the 
right  of  search  or  of  the  status  of  neutral 
trade.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  had  made  these 
questions  obsolete.     As  to  boundaries  neither 

Earty  gained  anything.  The  cost  of  the  war 
3d  been  $100,0(iO,000,  1,400  ships  of  all  kinds, 
21,000  sailors  and  about  30,000  soldiers  killed 
or  injured.  Its  benefits  were  the  rise  of  a  truly 
national  spirit,  the  weakening  the  Slate  su- 
premacy of  former  days  and  the  consequent 
overthrow  of  the  half -treasonable  opposition 
of  New  England.  For  bibliography  see  Causes 
OF  THE  WrtR  OF  1812, 

William    E.   ]-)oDn. 
Professor  of  History.  Handolfh-Macifn  CoUtgi. 
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22.  FINANCES  (1789-1816).  Finances  of 
the  United  Stales  eovernment  in  !789  were 
in  a  most  unfavorable  condition.  Not  only  had 
the  Revolutionary  War  left  a  legacy  of  national 
indebtedness,  amounting  in  1784  to  $39,000,000 
exclusive  of  the  continental  bills  of  credit,  but 
owing  to  tht  defeclive  revenue  system  pre- 
scribed by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  no 
adequate  provision  could  be  made  either  (o  pay 
the  principal  or  to  meet  the  annual  interest 
charges.  \\Tien  the  new  Federal  government 
under  the  Constitution  was  established,  (he  debt 
had  swelled  to  $54,000,000;  .of  this  $11,700,000 
was  owed  abroad.  In  addition  to  the  above 
obligations,  there  was  an  unknown  amount  of 
Stale  indebtedness,  approximating  $20,000,000. 
The  total  debt  was  a  heavy  burden  for  a  popula- 
tion o£  less  than  4,000,000  and  for  a  country  as 
yet  undeveloped   in  its   material   resources. 

In  1790  Congress  enacted  an  elaborate  fimd- 
ing  scheme  providing  for  three  loans,  the  first 
or$12,000,000  to  lake  up  the  foreign  indebted- 
ness ;  a  second,  to  the  full  amount  of  (he  domes- 
tic debt,  accepting  at  face  value  all  obligations 
previously  authorized,  excepting  bills  oi  credit 
which  were  rated  at  100  to  1;  and  a  third  of 
$21,500,000  to  cover  such  Stale  indebtedness  as 
has  been  incurred  for  war  purposes.  The  act 
was  a  complicated  measure  with  ingenious  con- 
trivances, not  only  lo  make  the  loans  accept- 
able to  holders  of  old  obligations,  but  also,  by 
varying  rates  of  interest  and  deferred  interest 
on  a  portion  of  the  debt,  to  afford  the  new  gov- 
ernment time  to  recover  from  its  financial  mis- 
fortunes. On  two  points  there  was  biller  op- 
position to  the  passage  of  the  act:  (1)  From 
those  who  objected  to  the  acceptance  of  old 
certificates  of  indebtedness  at  their  face  value, 
inasmuch  as  these  had  passed  current  at  depre- 
dated value,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
speculators;  (2)  from  the  Southern  States 
which  had  paid  off  a  larger  share  of  their  in- 
debtedness, and  conscquenily  were  unwilling  to 
be  burdened  with  the  debts  of  States  which 
had  been  less  self-sacrificing.  The  first  objec- 
tion was  met  by  the  firm  contention  that  na- 
tional credit  could  not  tolcrale  discrimina- 
tion; the  second  was  removed  by  a  shrewd 
bargain  which  established  the  new  capital  in 
Southern  territory  on  the  boundaries  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  In  1795  after  the  funding 
operations  were  over,  the  total  debt  amounted 
io  $80,700,000,  bearing  an  annual  interest  charge 
of  about  $3,000,000. 

The  revenue  system  established  in  1789  was 
of  simple  character.  A  tariff  act  ivith  low  rates 
was  passed ;  specific  duties  were  placed  on  about 
30  articles;  ad  valorem  rales  of  from  7'/i  to  15 
per  cent  on  a  few  specified  commodities,  and  a 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  unenumerated 
articles.  Tonnage  duties  were  included,  and 
the  principle  of  discrimi nation  a^inst  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  and  foreign  shipping 
was  adopted.  Although  the  rates  imposed  in 
this  tariff  were  low,  the  debate  on  ihe  measure 
as  well  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  shows  that 
the  principal  of  protection  of  home  industry 
was  recognized. 

In  the  law  establishing  a  treasury  department, 
provision  was  made  for  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  Cabinet  position;  for  a  comptroller 
lo  pass  on  the  legality  of  hills  presented  against 
the  sovemment ;  for  an  auditor  responsible  for 


the  accuracy  of  the  accounts ;  for  a  register  lo 
preserve  the  accounts;  and  for  a  Ireasiirer  In 
receive  and  pay  out  money  on  presenlalion  of 
proper  warrants.  The  framework  of  (his  sys- 
tem has  continued  until  the  present  time  and 
has  proved  highly  effective  in  safeguarding  the 
government  against  illegal  expenditures.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (g.v)  was  chosen  Secretary  of  . 
Ihe  Treasury,  anci  by  his  conslructive  genius, 
exhibited  in  a  remarkable  series  of  reports  on 
pubhc  credit,  a  mint,  national  bank  and  manu- 
factures, encoaraged  Congress  to  establish  its 
credit  on  a  broad  and  generous  basis.  ThroU)^ 
his  influence  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
established  which  granted  temporary  loans  to 
the  government,  furnished  a  sound  note  circula- 
tion and  took  care  of  the  government  funds. 
In  1791  it  was  found  that  additional  revenue 
was  needed,  and  under  the  advice  of  Hamilton 
internal  revenue  duties  were  imposed  upon  the 
distillation  of  spirits.  This  provoked  opposi- 
tion, especially  m  the  agricultural  section  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  Stales.  Here  it  was 
claimed  that  the  interior  was  sacrificed  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Northern  seaboard. 
In  1794  there  was  open  defiance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Federal  troops  were  called  out 
to  put  down  the  so-called  Whisky  Insurrection 
(q.v,).  It  was  contended  that  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  that  it  injured  morals  by  in- 
ducing false  swearing,  was  burdensome,  and 
interfered  unduly  with  the  business  of  distilling. 
Although  the  opposition  failed  in  its  efforts,  the 
tax  was  not  fruitful,  amounting  in  1793  to  only 
$422,000  from  which  about  one-quarter  was  de- 
ducted for  cost  of  collection  and  returns  for 
drawbacks.  In  1794  excise  duties  were  extended 
IO  carriages,  sales  of  liquors,  manufacture  of 
snuff,  refining  of  sugar  and  auction  sales.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  carriage  (ax  was  as- 
sailed on  (he  ground  ihal  it  was  a  direct  tax 
and  should  be  levied  by  apportionment  accord- 
ing to  population.  The  Supreme  Court,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  United  Stales  v.  Hylion  ' 
(1796)  decided  thai  under  the  Constitution  there 
were  practically  but  two  direct  taxes,  the  poll 
tax  and  the  (ajc  on  land,  thai  the  carriage  tax 
was  an  indirect  tax  and  consequently  constitu- 
tional. Expenditures  continued  to  exceed  the 
earlier  estimates;  the  Indian  War  of  1790  was 
followed  by  the  WTiisky  Insurrection,  and  in 
1797  new  military  and  naval  expenditures  were 
demanded  on  account  of  tjie  striiincd  relations 
with  France.  In  1798  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,0(X) 
was  laid  upon  dwelling-houses,  lands  and  slaves. 
In  1800  the  total  receipls  from  all  sources  was 
about  $10,848,000.  of  which  $9,081,000  was  de- 
rived from  cusfbms  and  $1,543,000  from  internal 
revenue  and  ihe  direct  lax. 

Hamihon  resigned  from  office  in  1794  and 
was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcort  who  main- 
tained the  Federalist  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
The  adminislralion  of  each  was  subjected  to 
severe  and  bitter  criticism  W  the  Republican 
party  under  ihe  leadership  of  Albert  GaDalin. 
Charges  were  made  that  the  accounts  were 
jnf^led,  that  adequate  information  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  treasury  was  not  given  to  Con- 
gress, and  (hat  appropriations  were  not  made 
for  specific  objects  but  in  lump  sums,  giving 
undue  and  arbitrary  power  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment.    In  1801  the  Republicans  came  into 
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power  with  Albert  Gallatin  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Economy  and  abolition  of  wnat  were 
reffiirdco  as  inquisitorial  taxes  were  immedi- 
atSy  entered  upon.  Appropriations  for  the 
army,  navy  and  aiploraatic  service  were  reduced 
and  the  excise  duties  were  repealed.  The  tat- 
ter step,  however,  was  taken  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Gallatin,  who  wished  to  husband  the 
resources  of  the  treasury  in  order  lo  pay  off 
the  national  debt  as  rapidly  ae  possible.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  ilie  country  at  this 
period  was  at  a  high  level;  our  neutral  com' 
raerce  took  advantage  of  the  European  wars; 
exports  and  imports  were  lar^e,  and  customs 
revenues  for  several  years  contmued  to  increase 
by  more  than  $1,000,000  annually.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  internal  revenue  duties 
and  the  issue  of  a  new  loan  of  $11,250,000  re- 
(fuired  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  posi- 
tion of  Uie  treasury  steadily  improved,  so  that 
the  debt  was  reduced  from  ^,000,000  in  1804  to 
$45,000,000  in  1812.  The  success  of  this  opera- 
lion  was  largely  due  lo  Gallatin's  insistence  that 
$8,000,000  should  be  annually  appropriated  to  the 
extinction  of  the  debt  regardless  of  all  other  de- 
mands. Gallatin  also  iiftroduced  the  practice  of 
rendering  annually  lo  Congress  a  statement  of 
the  finances,  and  during  his  administration  the 
policy  of  making  appropriations  specific  was 
established. 

In  order  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  war 
with  Tripoli  a  special  revenue  was  created  in 
1804  by  the  imposition  of  additional  duties  of 
2'/3  per  cent  on  all  imported  articles  paying  ad 
valorem  duties;  this  was  known  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean Fund.  In  1806  the  import  duty  on  salt 
was  removed.  In  1809  there  was  a  temporary 
check  lo  the  good  fortune  of  the  treasury  owing 
lo  the  Embargo  Act,  but  upon  its  repeal  there 
was  prompt  recovery.  Irriiation  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  was  deep-seated,  and 
in  1812  the  treasury  faced  a  situation  for  which 
it  was  ill-prepared.  War  with  England  made 
a  heaw  loss  in  customs  revenue,  tor  a  large 
part  of^  ihe  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  was 
with  that  country;  there  was  no  internal  reve- 
nue system  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  wealthy  merchants  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  opposed  the  war,  made  it  difficult  to 
borrow  money  in  that  section.  The  failure  lo 
renew  the  charter  of  the  Uniled  States  Bank  in 


loans  or  selling  securities.  Moreover,  thu.  _ 
were  intrigues  in  ihe  Republican  party  directed 
against  Gallatin ;  his  influence  was  so  far 
weakened  that  in  May  1813  be  retired  from 
the  treasury. 

The  extraordinary  demands  occasioned  by 
war  were  at  first  met  by  loans  in  which  short 
time  treasury  notes  played  an  importani  part. 
Between  1812  and  1816,  $84,400,000  of  govern- 
ment Stock  was  sold,  of  which  $17,700,000  was 
redeemed  during  the  period,  making  a  net  in- 
crease of  $66,700,000;  $36,600,000  treasury  notes 
were  issued  of  which  about  one-half  were  re- 
deemed leaving  $18,400,000  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Funds  were  borrowed  under 
disadvantageous  terms,  a  large  part  of  the  slock 
being  sold  at  a  discuiml;  of  $41,000,000  bor- 
rowed up  to  the  end  of  I8I2.  sNew  Ensland 
contributed  less  than  $3,000,000.  The  financial 
distress  was  also  aggravated  in  1814  by  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  local  banks  in 


all  sections  of  the  country  except  New  Eng- 
land ;  thus  the  receipts  of  the  government,  both 
for  taxes  and  loans,  were  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency. It  is  estimated  that  for  loans  of  over 
$80,000,000  the  treasury  received  but  $34,000,000, 
as  measured  in  specie.  Treasury  notes  were 
issued  under  five  different  acts;  the  earUer  ones 
were  in  denominations  of  less  than  $100  and 
were  not  designed  for  circulation;  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  however,  provision  was  made 
for  Ihe  issue  of  notes  as  low  as  $3.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last  issue  all  notes  were  re- 
deemable in  one  year ;  and  again  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  notes,  all  core  interest;  none 
of  the  notes  was  legal  tender. 

Congress  too  tardily  endeavored  to  enlarge 
the  sources  of  fiscal  supply  by  increased  taxes. 
The  customs  dtities  were  doubled  at  the  outset, 
but  this  gave  little  strength,  since  commerce  was 
almost  at  a  standstill.  In  1613  a  direct  tax  o£ 
$3,000,000  was  levied  and  internal  revenue 
duties  were  revived.  It  takes  time,  however, 
to  establish  the  machinery  of  a  new  tax  sys- 
ttm,  and  no  receipts  from  either  of  the  above 
sources  appear  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  aC' 
counts  until  1814,  As  a  conseauence  of  this 
feeble  financiering,  deficit  followed  defic.t, 
amounting  in  the  years  1812-15  lo  $68,600,000. 
Gallatin  was  succeeded  in  the  treasury  by  Wil- 
liam Jones  and  George  W,  Campbell,  neither  of 
whom  was  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  and 
in  October  1814,  Alexander  J,  Dallas,  a  con- 
servative Republican  and  friend  of  Gallatin,  was 
made  secretary.  The  mischief,  however,  had 
already  been  accomplished,  and  Dallas  was  un- 
able while  the  war  lasted  to  extricate  the  treas- 
ury from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  in- 
adequate taxes  and  depreciated  currency.  See 
United  States  —  Finances  (1816-61), 
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23.  WESTWARD  MOVEMENT.  The 
curtain  which  veiled  far  Cathay  and  the  mystic 
East  was  raised  during  the  Crusades,  but  the 
trade  of  Europe  was  blocked  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Adventurous  captains, 
barred  by  the  scimeter  in  the  fiast,  by  the  cold 
of  the  North  and  the  heat  of  the  South,  sailed 
l>oldly  into  the  West,  and  consequently  brought 
civilization  to  the  Americas  on  the  eastern 
rather  than  the  western  coast.  The  American 
people  took  up  the  extension  of  this  triumphal 
course,  and,  following  the  same  direction,  car- 
ried civilization  directly  across  the  continent  of 
North  America  from  the  Atlantic  10  the  Pacific. 
In  less  than  three  centuries,  thej;  traversed  the 
3,000  miles  of  continental  inierior,  conquered 
nature,  dispossessed  the  savages,  evicted  Euro- 
pean rivals,  and  set  up  a  high  form  of  dviliza- 
lion  and  government,  where  formerly  were  only 
wilderness  and  'barbarians.  This  achievement 
is  commonly  known  as  "the  westward  move- 
ment.* 

Speculation  is  cxhausti^d  in  conjecluring  the 
probable  result  had  civilizadiiii  been  cast  on  the 
Pacific  instead  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  been 
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instead  of 


^coveries  along^  the  Atlantic  because  captains 
mistook  indentations,  one  may  imagine  the  nu- 
merous accidents  which  must  have  resulted 
along  the  almost  solid  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  ihe  people  because 
all  musl  come  through  a  few  ports.  The  nar- 
row Pacific  Coast  plain  cannot  be  compared  in 
size  with  the  great  Atlantic  plain  as  a  place  for 
recruiting  strength  before  commencing  the  over- 
land journey.  Passing  eastward,  the  inhospitable 
desert  between  ihc  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
Mountains  would  have  met  the  emigrants  in- 
stead of  the  fertile  lands  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio.  An  eastern  movement  must 
have  been  delayed  for  generations  by  the  im- 
penetrable Rockies  and  the  arid  region  at  their 
case,  just  as  the  western  movement  stands  to- 
day blocked  while  developing  a  rational  irriga- 
tion scheme.  If  there  be  a  national  destmy 
shaping  our  end,  it  was  surely  '  ■  ■ 
directing  Columbus  to  the  ea 
the  western  coast. 

In  1619  the  first  Successful  attempt  at  col- 
onization within  the  confines  of  the  British 
dominions  of  North  America  was  made  at 
Jamestown,  Va,  In  1775  the  first  representa- 
tive body  of  men  gathered  at  Booneaiorough 
from  four  incipient  settlements  in  the  present 
State  of  Kentucky.  It  had  taken  165  years  for 
the  Enghsh  speech  to  cover  the  Atlantic  plain, 
cross  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  set  Up  free 
government  within  the  Mississippi  Basin.  In 
1820  Missouri  was  admitted,  the  first  State  be- 
.yond  the  Mississippi  River.  Louisiana  is  not 
considered  because  her  ^o^t)Iation  was  sufH- 
ciently  complete  for  admission  when  she  was 
purchased.  It  had  thus  required  only  45  years 
to  go  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi region.  In  1850,  California,  the  first 
Pacific  State,  was  admitted.  Thirty  years  only 
had  been  required  for  the  people  to  traverse  the 
remaining  half,  of  the  continent.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  speed  may  be  attributed  to 
the  growth  of  the  protective  efBciency  of  the 
central  government,  to  the  increasing  number 
of  people,  and  especially  to  improved  means  of 


:  Atlantic  Coast  Plain,  uikjd  which  the 
present  United  States  was  born,  is  a  long,  nar- 
row strip  of  comparatively  level  land,  trending 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  lying,  gen- 
erally speaking,  between  the  A^alachian  Moun- 
tain system  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Its  width 
varies  from  50  to  200  miles,  depending  on  the 
approach  of  the  various  ficxions  of  the  coast  to 
the  mountains.  Within  this  long  stretch,  the 
battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought  with  a 
few  small  exceptions.  It  was  essentially  a 
coast  war,  the  troops  bein^  frequently  conveyed 
by  transports  from  one  pomt  to  another,  and  a 
French  neet  co-operating  with  the  army  during 
the  last  general  campaign.  During  the  war,  the 
Continental  Congress  sat  at  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, York,  Princeton,  Annapolis,  Trenton 
and  New  Yoric,  never  more  than  150  miles  from 
the  coast.  It  is  said  that  during  one  of  the 
many  dark  hours  of  the  contest,  Washington 
expressed  his  determination,  in  case  of  ultimate 
defeat,  lo  retire  with  his  remaining  comrades 
to  the  fastnesses  beyond  the  AUeghanies  and 
there  continue  the  unequal  contest.  Evidence 
is  not  wantitiE  to  show  that  many  of  Washing- 
ton's fellow-omcers  and  comrades  contemplated 
future  residences  in  the  "back  lands,*  as  the 


region  beyond  the  mountains  was  called.  They 
were  'back"  lands  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not 
drain  through  the  Atlantic  or  "front"  way.  Al- 
though claimed  by  the  king  ex  offitno,  as  'Crown 
lands,"  these  lands  as  far  west  as  Britain 
ruled  were  demanded  by  some  of  the  colonies 
because  their  charters  covered  them.  Others 
thought  that  the  Indians  owned  the  lands 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  endeavored  to  pur- 
chase them  from  the  aborigines.  The  Idng  still 
insisted  that  the  limits  of  me  13  colonies  termi- 
nated on  the  watershed  of  the  mountains.  He 
did  not  except  even  Pennsylvania  from  this 
rule  in  his  proclamation  of  1763.  But  the 
politit^al  rebelnon  arose  so  soon  that  the  procla- 
mation was  virtually  null  and  void,  if  the  Amer- 
icans should  succeed  in  securing  independence. 

Several  attempts  to  penetrate  the  western 
country  were  made  about  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  colonies  and 
those  in  authority.  The  country-dwellers  in  the 
uplands  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were 
restless,  fearless  and  self-reliant.  They  needed 
only  a  rifle,  powder  and  ball  for  equipment  In 
this  and  similar  respects,  they  were  the  antip- 
odes of  their  urban- dwelling  brethren  of  the 
north  Atlantic  plain.  A  glance  at  a  map  will 
show  that  in  western  North  Carolina,  the  water- 
shed has  leaped  over  to  the  most  easterly  of  the 
mountain  ridges,  leaving  a  large  space  of  the 
"back  lands'  within  the  limits  ol  this  State  and 
Virginia.  The  Yadkin  approaches  the  water- 
shed upon  the  eastern  side  very  closely,  while 
ihe  western  slope  is  drained  by  the  Watauga, 
the  French  Broad  and  other  headwaters  of  the 
noble  Tennessee  River,  Here  was  probably  the 
earliest  carrying  place  of  any  magnitude  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  plain  ana  the  Mississipfu 
Basin.  Over  it  passed  Daniel  Boone,  Robert- 
son and  other  adventurous  spirits  to  form  the 
Watauga  Association  in  the  back  country  in 
1772.  The  map  will  also  show  that  other 
streams  tributary  to  the  head  of  the  Tennessee 
lake  Ihcir  rise  in  long  parallel  valleys  in  south- 
western Virginia.  Among  ihem  are  the  Clinch, 
the  French  Broad  and  the  Holston.  Thw  are 
almost  touched  by  the  headwaters  of  the  James 
and  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Over 
the  many  short  portages  between  the  two  sys- 
tems came  such  hardy  men  as  John  Sevier  and 
Richard  Henderson  to  meet  the  North  Carolin- 
ians in   northeastern  Tennessee. 

These  scattered  Watauga  settlements,  largely 
in  what  is  now  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  not  only 
set  up  the  rudiments  of  government,  but  also 
furnished  a  supply  for  two  great  streams  of 
emigrants  to  the  West.  One  branch  passed 
directly  down  the  Tennessee  River,  foimded 
Knoxville  and  planted  innumerable  villages  and 
homes  throughout  eastern  Tennessee.  John 
Sevier  attempted  to  collect  them  into  his  state 
of  "Frankland"  or  "FranWin,"  as  it  was  later 
called  The  other  branch  of  people  turned 
directly  west  across  the  Oinch  and  Powell 
Mountain,  passed  through  the  Cumberland  Gap 
and  found  its  way  into  the  limestone  valley  of 
the  Elkhom,  the  "blue  grass"  reraon  of  Ken- 
tucky. Watauga  hunters  encamped  there  heard 
the  news  of  19  April  1775  and  named  their 
camp  "Lexington,"  a  name  the  city  bears  at 
this  time.  When  independence  was  announced, 
there  were  several  thousand  people  maintain- 
ing their  stand  against  the  hostile  savages  and 
the  British  in  the  present  Stales  of  Tennessee 
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and  Kentucky.  Uncertainty  of  ownership  left 
them  almost  entirely  unprotected.  As  a  de- 
fensive measure,  George  Rogers  Gark  headed 
a  number  of  them,  together  with  some  Virginia 
recruits,  and  marched  to  destroy  ICaskaskia  and 
other  former  French  posts  now  held  by  the 
British.  Virpnia  in  this  way  doubly  conn rmed 
her  claim  to  die  land  north  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  it  was  a  Virginia-Kentucky 
enterprise  and  formed  no  part  of  the  claims  put 
forward  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  American 
ownership  of  the  "back  lands." 

The  Watauga  route,  although  the  GrsI  to  he 
used  in  popular  micration,  was  outranked  in 
age  by  the  Potomac- Mono ngahela  portage  path. 
it  was  the  one  which  young  Washrngton  chose 
across  the  mountains  when  warning  the  French 
from  the  "back  lands' ;  along  it  Braddock  led 
his  iil-fated  expedition,  and  over  it  Washington 
brought  back  the  survivors  of  that  disastrous 
excursion  into  the  Western  country.  It  required 
the  shortest  carrying  over  the  Alleghany  water- 
shed and  evidently  awaited  only  the  pacification 
of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  to  become  the 
great  thoroughfare  to  the  West.  The  conduct 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  made  the  Lake 
Champlain  route  to  Canada  familiar.  At  Al- 
bany the  Mohawk  invited  travelers  to  the  west 
lo  follow  its  charming  valley  to  Lake  Oneida, 
and  (hence  by_  the  Oswego  River  lo  Lake  On- 
tario. Washington,  Lafayette,  Madison  and 
Hamilton  made  short  trips  in  this  direction, 
after  the  war.  But  it  was  a  long  and  perilous 
way  to  the  Western  lands,  involving  passing 
through  the  undependable  Iroquois,  a  canoe  trip 
on  two  great  lakes  and  a  long  portage  about 
Niagara  Falls.  This  route,  destined  eventually 
to  become  the  most  popular,  was  very  tardily 
developed.  A  fourth  route  would  be  opened 
in  time  about  the  southern  end  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  not  until  the  Creeks  and  the  Chero- 
kees  could  be  removed  from  the  way  or  could 
br  pacified. 

These  were  the  four  great  ways  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  interior.  Pioneers  on  foot  and 
in  'dug-outs'  pushed  their  way  across  upland, 
through  forests  and  along  the  streams.     The 


Erie  Canal ;  tfie  Pittsburgh  route  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railways : 
the  ■Wilderness  Route*  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  the  South- 
ern Railway  lines,  and  the  extreme  southern 
route  by  the  many  east  and  west  systems  cen- 
tring   m    Birmingham,    Ala.      In    the    many 


siatancc  for  travel. 

Among  the  many  inducements  held  out  in 
recruiting  for  the  Revolutionary  service  was  the 
promise  of  'a  good  farm."  Led  by  visions  of 
this  bounty  land,  ofhcers  and  men,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  banded  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  migrating  to  the  "back  lands,*  which 
had  been  won  by  their  valor.  This  they  would 
do  not  only  for  bettering  their  condition,  but 
also  for  protecting  the  frontier  against  the  In- 
dians, the  Spaniel  in  the  Floridas  and  the 
British  in  Canada,  Efforts  to  satisfy  these  am- 
bitions brought  about  the  cession  of  the  wesi- 
em  lands  by  the  States  to  the  national  govern- 
ment the  creation  of  the  Northwest  Territory 


of  the  Ohio  made  at  Marietta,  1?88.  However, 
occupation  of  the  land  north  of  the  river  pro- 
gressed but  slowly  until  the  victory  of  Wayne 
over  the  Indians  and  the  resulting  Treaty  of 
Greenville  in  1?95. 

The  year  1790  marked  an  important  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  westward  movement.  The 
constitutional  government  under  President 
Washington  had  been  established  the  year  be- 
fore. One  of  his  duties  was  to  make  a  number- 
ing of  the  people  so  that  an  equal  reprcsenta' 
lion  in  Congress  might  be  had.  The  first  census 
taken  in  1/90  enabled  us  to  know  the  number 
of  people  in  each  countv  and  town  and  hence 
the  distribution  of  population.  It  showed  that' 
little  'islands"  of  people  had  run  far  ahead  of 
the  main  bodv  and  established  themselves,  as. 
already  described,  in  Tennessee,  KentucW  and 
Ohia  Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  5,929,- 
214  total  population  lived  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany waterdied.  The  front  wave  of  the  people 
extended  almost  uniformly  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains,  throwing  out  long  arms 
along  the  four  routes  to  the  West,  The  average 
distance  of  the  people  from  the  ocean  was  not 
more  than  250  miles.  The  Americans  were  still 
dwellers.     The  West  was  as  yet  unknown. 


Md.    Here  dwelt  more  than  ^  people  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  westward  advance,  as  suggested  hcretO' 
fore,  was  hindered  constantly  by  the  hostility 
of  the  savages.  Perforce  the  national  govern- 
ment was  gradually  given  control  of  them  by 
the  Stales.  It  recognized  them  as  foreigners  so 
far  as  making  treaties  with  them  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  land  was  concerned.  Scores  of 
these  treaties  were  made,  establishing  lines  be- 
yond which  the  whites  solemnly  promised  not 
to  migrate  and  east  of  which  the  Indian  agreed' 
not  to  molest  the  while.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  government  to  restrain  the  land-hunger 
of  the  citizen  when  confronted  by  a  savage.  On 
the  frontier,  treaties  were  secondary  to  force. 
These  broken  and  obsolete  Indian  treaty  lines, 
from  which  the  savages  were  driven  back,  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  positions  occufued 
at  different  decades  by  the  foremost  line  of  the 
pioneers.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  unstay- 
able  advance  of  population,  increased  constantly 
in  numbers  by  immigration  from  Europe,  the 
national  government  was  convinced  that_  some- 
thing like  a  general  policy  of  treating  with  the 
Indians  must  be  (oimulaled.  The  whiles  some- 
times stirrounded  the  Indian  lands,  threatening 


throu§;h  Tennessee  and  western  Alabama  to 
Louisiana^  hut  between  these  people  and  their 
brethren  m  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  lay 
hundreds  of  miles  occupied  onlv  by  the  savage 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  Toward  the  north,  civ- 
ilization had  spread  up  from  the  Ohio  River 
about  to  the  latitude  of  Vincennes  and  Saint 
Louis,  but  further  advance  was  barred  by  the 
Pot  taw  atomies.  With  difliculiy  the  whiles  were 
kept  from  annihilaling  whole  tribes.  Peace 
and  preservation  for  (he  Indian  as  well  as  for 
the  white  could  be  secured  only  by  keeping  the 
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former  well  i[i  advance  of  civilization,  assigti- 
ine  ihem  to  some  remote  portion  o!  the  country 
wnich  they  could  hold  «i  bloc.  Here  they  could 
dwell  perpetually.    See  Treaties,  Indian. 

Many  Presidential  messages,  beginning  with 
those  of  Jefferson,  advocated  such  a  disposition 
o£  the  Indian,  In  1839  a  revision  of  the  laws 
regulating  trade  with  the  Indians  was  made. 
One  provision  set  aside  all  the  land  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  except  the  States 
of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the  Territory  of 
Artwnsas  to  be  an  "Indian  country.'  Within  a 
few  years  it  received  the  Creeks,  the  Seminoles, 
the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choclaws  and  other 
warlike  tribes  from  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Some  came  willingly,  others  by  compulsion. 
Incidental  lo  their  removal  occurred  the  Semi- 
nole War  and  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Wor- 
cester V.  Georgia.  Gradually  the  "Indian  coun- 
try* was  scaled  down  to  the  temporary  Indian 
Territory.  Released  from  the  barrier  of  sav- 
ages, population  moved  forward  more  evenly 
and  brought  portion  after  portion  of  the  new 
lands  to  statehood.  The  admission  of  new  States 
10  the  Union  was  made  possible  by  the  western 
movemenL  So  early  as  Revolutionary  days, 
the  number  of  people  pouring  across  the  moun- 
tains showed  thai  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  governing  the  land  beyond  the  undisputed 
limits  of  the  13  States,  It  might  be  held  as  a 
tributary  province,  it  might  be  left  to  protect 
itself  or  it  might  be  nourished  by  the  parent 
until  ii  reached  a  stated  point  and  then  be  ad- 
mitted to  equal  rights  in  free  government.  In 
1780  Confess,  wishing  to  persuade  the  States 
having  claims  on  the  "back  lands'  to  yield  Ihem, 
promised  that  it  would  not  hold  land  entrusted 
to  it  as  subject  territory,  bu!  would  erect  it  into 
States  of  moderate  size  as  rapidly  as  population 
should  warrant.  This  promise  had  the  desired 
effect  and  has  been  redeemed  32  times  by  the 
national  government.  With  the  exception  of 
Maine,  created  from  a  Massachusetts  Bay  prov- 
ince ;  Vermont,  claimed  by  several  adjacent 
States,  and  Florida,  purchased  from  Spain,  the 
new  States  have  been  created  uniformly  on  the 
western  side  of  the  old  13  and  have  been  due 
entirely  10  the  western  migration  across  the 
continent.  New  accessions  of  territory  brought 
land  for  these  new  Slates.  The  additions  of 
Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Texas,  California  and 
Oregon  have  come  from  the  movement  and  de- 
mand of  the  people.  The  invariable  condition 
of  these  acquisitions  has  been  that  trade  allures 
the  American  into  a  neighboring  foreign  pos- 
session. He  becomes  involved  with  the  author- 
ities, or  friction  ensues  in  some  other  way,  and 
he  then  demands  that  his  flag  shall  follow 
and  protect  him.  Trade  never  follows  the  flag, 
but  trade  demands  that  the  flag  shall  follow  and 
protect  ii.  By  means  of  these  additions  the 
people  have  spread  over  a  territory  10  times 
that  of  the  original  13  Slates. 

It  is  evident  that  ihe  front  line  of  people  will 
always  be  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
movement,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  fore- 
most wave  of  advance.  This  is  the  "frontier.* 
Technically  it  is  the  long,  narrow,  advanced 
strip  which  contains  more  than  two  people  and 
less  than  six  people  lo  the  square  mile.  The 
latest  aspect  of  the  frontier  is  associated  with 
the  Great  Plains  and  cowboys ;  but  the  frontier 
in  past  times  has  occupied  successive  positions 


from  the  Alleghanies  westward  at  each  suc- 
ceeding census.  Its  various  positions  remind 
one  of  the  old  sea  beaches  on  a  geological  map. 
When  young  Andrew  Jackson  migrated  to 
Tennessee  and  lodged  in  the  "lean-to'  of  Mrs. 


Lincoln's  mother  died  18  miles  from  a  physician 
in  a  southern  Indiana  cabin,  it  marked  the 
hardships  of  the  frontier.  When  "border  ruf- 
fians' contested  with  ^Thayerites"  for  the  pos- 
session of  eastern  Kansas,  the  frontier  had 
readied  diai  point 

Manifestly,  if  the  start  had  been  equal  all 
along  the  line  and  the  rate  of  progress  equal, 
the  frontier  line  would  have  been  almost  a 
straight  line.  But  the  topography  of  the  land 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  prevented  such 
a  regular  advance.  Long  arms  of  people  ran 
up  the  streams,  islands  of  people  were  formed 
far  in  advance  and  deep  indentations  frequently 
resulted  from  some  hindrance.  The  frontier  of 
1830,  for  example,  extended  in  a  great  convex 
westwardly  curve  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  New 
Orleans.  It  threw  out  so  many  projections 
along  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  Arl^nsas  and  Red  rivers  that  it 
was  5,300  miles  long.  Ten  years  later  It  had 
filled  out  these  inequalities  so  much  that  al- 
though it  extended  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  it  was  only  3,300  miles  in 
length. 

No  prediction  could  be  safely  made  as  to 
direction  or  rate  of  motion,  A  rush  or  "boom* 
would  make  a  fully  populated  region  out  of 
what  was  yesterday  an  untenanted  wilderness. 
The  census  of  1830  showed  a  barren  sweep 
about  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  with  less  than 
two  white  men  lo  ihe  sqliare  mile  except  in 
the  lead  mines  in  northern  Illinois  and  a  group 
about  Kalamazoo,  in  southern  MichigaiL  Ten 
years  later  ihe  lake  was  skirted  from  north  of 
Milwaukee  far  down  into  Indiana  by  from  6 
to  18  people  to  the  square  mile.  Within  the 
decade,  it  had  leaped  through  the  intermediary 
stage  of  the  frontier.  In  1830  Mississii^i  was 
settled  only  in  a  narrow  strip  across  the  south- 
ern part.  Ten  years  later  the  entire  State, 
except  a  spot  near  the  Gulf,  was  covered  with  a 
population  in  many  places  of  20  people  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  frontier  in  1860  lay  almost  due  north 
and  south  just  west  of  Iowa  and  Missouri.  It 
was  the  line-up  for  the  final  dash  across  the 
Great  Plains,  the  best  known  and  most  pictur~ 
csque  of  all  the  positions  of  the  frontier.  In 
1890  it  had  assumed  its  highest  achievement 
and  was  in  its  proudest  position.  Beginning  at 
the  Canadian  border  near  longitude  100  it 
came  down  throush  the  Dakolas  and  suddenly 
turned    westwardly,    encompassing    the    larger 

¥irt  of  Colorado,  and  rounding  down  into 
exas  on  the  south,  Bui  10  years  later,  popu- 
lation had  so  shrunken  in  the  "dry  farming* 
districts  of  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  ColoratSj, 
that  the  line  had  fallen  back,  almost  coincident 
with  the  meridian  of  101°  west  longitude  from 
the  Canadian  boundary  lo  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  American 
frontier  had  retreated.  Nature,  driven  back 
Step  by  step  through  the  conquering  will  and 
forces  of  men.  seemed  to  have  taken  her  stand 
in  the  arid  regions  and  to  defy  further  encroach- 
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ments  upon  her  realm.  National  irrigation 
under  the  form  of  internal  improvement  is 
now  the  weapon  with  which  she  will  again  be 


The  movement  of  population,  which  con- 
quered the  continent  and  unified  the  American 
people,  was  not  only  a  westward  movement  bul 
Men  follow  parallels  of 


indeacy  to  migrate  due  west  is  shown  in 
a  study  of  Americans  living  in  one  State  who 
were  t>orn  in  another.  New  York,  lo  illustrate, 
has  contributed  more  citizens  lo  New  Jersey 
than  to  an^  other  State;  then  to  Midiigan, 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  in  decreasing  order, 
but  aJl  to  ihe  westward.  Georgia  has  sent  more 
of  her  citizens  to  Alabama  than  to  any  other 
State ;  then  to  Texas,  Florida,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  llississippi,  in  decreasing  ratio. 
Arkansas  and  Iowa  are  about  equally  distant 
from  the  Atlantic,  the  place  of  setting  out.  But 
in  the  onward  march,  26  New  Yorkers  found 
their  way  to  Iowa  for  every  one  to  Arkansas. 
On  the  other  hand  5?  South  Carolinians  havft 
chosen  to  live  in  Arkansas  for  every  one  who 
chose  to  remove  to  Iowa.  The  Slate  of  Wash- 
ington has  drawn  most  largely  upon  Illinois 
and  Texas  most  heavily  upon  Tennessee.  All 
this  had  a  most  important  hearing  on  Northern 
and  Southern  sectionalism. 

The  due  west  movement  has  been  accompa- 


e  the 

entire  migration  is  the  reverse  of  that  to  the 
east  of  the  cpntinental  divide.  Thu^  Virginia 
has  given  to  Missouri  35  citizens  for  one  re- 
ceived in  return.  But  with  the  exhaustion  of 
the  western  public  lands,  the  growth  of  cities 
and  increased  means  of  communication,  Che 
wesiward  movement  will  gradually  wane.  As 
evidence  of  this,  it  may. be  noted  that  in  1880 
Illinois  had  given  to  Iowa  six  persons  for  one 
received,  but  in  1900  the  ratio  had  fallen  to 
three  to  one.  During  the  same  period,  the 
ratio  of  exchange  between  New  York  and  Colo- 
rado had  fallen  from  75  to  1  to  22  to  1. 

This  return  movement  will  be  increased  by 
the  improved  methods  of  applying  steam  and 
eiectricity  to  means  of  transportation.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  increased  rate  of  motion 
owing  to  these  and  similar  improvements.  The 
waterways  were  the  ready-made  highways  for, 
the  pioneers.  Supplemented  by  carrying  or 
portage  paths  from  stream  lo  stream  or  across 
watersheds,  they  formed  a  network  of  routes 
of  travel,  not  only  in  a  drainage  basin,  but  from 
basin  to  basin.  No  small  amount  of  the  pro- 
verbial American  "initiative,"  the  capacity  for 
doing  things,  must  be  attribnted  to  the  manner 
in  which  obstacles  were  overcome  in  this  prim- 
itive travel  and  transpo  rial  ion. 

The  American  frontier  has  passed  forever. 
Fully  equipped  civilization  stands  at  tiie  edge 
of  tne  arid  regkm.  Tt  is  met  in  the  mining 
cities  of  the  Rockies.  The  American  pioneer 
lives  only  in  ihe  gratitude  of  the  people.  The 
influenT:e  which  the  frontier  and  froi>tiersman 
have  wrought  on  American  life  have  been  sug- 
gested frequently  in  preceding  pages  of  this 
article.  A  supplemental  summary  finds  that  the 
frontier  has  produced  (1)  a  constant  re- 
naissance of  the  principles  of  free  government 
upon  which  the  republic  was  founded.  Western 


State  constitutions  have  been  notedly  more  li- 
beral than  those  of  the  Eastern  States.  Eastern 
statesman  have  been  rejuvenated  by  contact 
with  ihe  crude  sons  of  the  West.  A  jealousy 
of  their  republican  instilutions,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  madness,  permeates  the  Western  peo- 
ple, sometimes  making  them  liable  lo  harbor 
polilical  and  economic  va^ries.  (2)  The  fron- 
tier has  helped  keep  alive  the  principles  of 
democracy  in  America,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  accumulations  of  riches  which  tend 
naturally  Coward  begetting  social  distinotionj. 
Among  the  frontiersmen  personal  Strength  and 
personal  merit  outweigh  descent  and  social  rank, 
(3)  The  needs  of  the  people  in  the  remote  re- 
gions, met  by  Congress  under  the  general  name 
of    "public    improvements,"    have    tended    r  -  - 


has  furnished  farms  and  homes  for  millions  of 
immigrants,  who  would  otherwise  have  crowded 
into  the  cities  to  become  consumers  of  food, 
bill  who,  as  agricullu  rail  sis,  have  become  pro- 
ducers of  food  (5)  The  missionary  spirit  has 
been  kept  alive  by  the  needs  of  both  savage 
and  civilized  man  along  the  border.  FrequenUy 
colonies  were  transplanted  to  the  wilds,  carry- 
ing churches,  schools  and  even  colleges  with 
them.  Galesburg,  HI.,  and  Granville,  (Jhio,  are 
examples.  (6)  The  vacant  land  in  the  West 
has  offered  an  asylum  for  theorists  and  philaa- 
chropisls.  The  Mormons,  the  Icarians.  the  Har- 
monists and  the  community  at  Greeley,  Colo., 
are  instances  of  this  kind.  (7)  Guarding  the 
frontier  has  furnished  a  raison  d'etre  for  main- 
taining a  small  force  of  national  troops  until 
such  dme  as  the  growth  of  cities  furnishes  a 
new  task.  The  deeds  of  daring  performed  by 
both  rangers  and  regulars  along  the  tiorder  will 
be  handed  down  among  American  traditions, 
(8)  Free  education  has  been  fostered  through 
the  provision  for  granting  a  certain  portion  of 
the  public  lands  for  public  schools  and  for  col- 
leges. (9)  The  tillable  land  of  the  West  has 
made  us  independent  of  other  nations  and  has 
largely  turned  their  dependence  for  food  supply 
on  America,  In  a  similar  manner,  the  western 
mountains  have  furnished  a  mineral  supply  for 
ihe  manufacturing  demands  of  the  older  por- 
tion. Cities  and  villages  have  cut  down  mate- 
rially the  food-producing  area  in  ihe  older 
Slates,  but.  the  West  is  still  unhampered.  Ex- 
cluding Alaska  and  the  other  outlying  posses- 
sions, the  centre  of  area  of  the  United  Slates 
is  in  northern  Kansas,  but  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  in  central  Indiana,  more  than  700 
miles  behind. 

'The  West*  has  always  been  a  purely  rel- 
ative term  and  so  remains.  To  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  it  means  New  York  or  Ohio.  To  ihc 
people  of  those  Slates  il  means  the  trans-Miis- 
sissippi  region.  In  Utah,  it  means  CaUfornia, 
In  1832  Chicago  was  in  the  Far  West,  About 
that  date,  a  man  conceived  the  idea  of  killing 
hogs,  packing  them  in  barrels  with  salt,  and 
shipping  Che  pork  by  lake  to  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo, instead  of  driving  the  animals  on  foot  or 
shipping  ihem  by  boat,  as  was  the  practice.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  Chicago  was  "packing" 
2,000,000  cattle  annually  and  7,000,000  hogs, 
sending  th«  meat  in  refrigerator  cars  to  supply 
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the  hungry  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  As 
early  as  1830  a  lon^,  thin  projection  o!  people 
ran  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  following  the  route  of  Lewis  and  Qark 
a  few  years  before.  It  was  prophetic  of  ihe 
future  collecting  and  distributing  point  of  Kan- 
sas Cily,  1.500  miles  from  the  starting  points 
alonp  Ihe  Atlantic. 

So  long  as  wagon  trains  toiled  over  prairie 
trails,  or  pony  expresses  handled  light  pack- 
ages and  the  mails,  or  the  overland  coach  ear- 
ned a  limited  number  of  travelers,  the  resources 
and  capacities  of  Ihe  great  West  remained  un- 
tried. But,  in  1862,  two  companies  accepted 
the  offer  made  by  the  national  government  of 
land  and  loans  to  construct  a  continuous  rati-. 
way  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  Prece- 
dent for  this  assistance  of  the  government  was 
foimd  in  the  custom  of  granting  certain  portions 

thereby  rendering  the  remaining  land  more  val- 
uable. In  1869  the  line  was  opened  and  it 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  an  isolated  West. 
When  the  road  was  begun,  there  were  onljr 
14,916  miles  of  railway  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
When  it  was  completed,  there  were  22,863  miles 
in  operation  in  that  remote  region. 

The  Great  American  Desert,  as  our  fathers 
mistakenly  called  the  Great  Plains,  is  now 
fretted  over  with  railway  lines.  In  its  midst 
lies  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the  Dakota s,  among 
the  largest  corn  and  wheat  producing  States. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  lie  Texas,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  New  Mexico,  containing  more 
sheep  than  the  remaining  States  combined. 
West  of  the  Mississippi  he  California,  Idaho 
and  Colorado,  producing  more  precious  meials 
than  all  the  remaining  Slates.  Most  of  the 
manufacturing  is  slill  carried  on  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Likewise  a  majority  of  the 
people  dwell  on  the  eastern  side.  But  the  river, 
running  north  and  south,  is  no  lonper  a  menace 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  repubhc  as  it  once 
was.  Migration  and  trade  run  east  and  west, 
and  ihe  great  Father  of  Waters  is  spanned  by 
more  than  a  score  of  railway  bridges  linking 
the  people  together  along  modern  lines  of 
transportation.  These  trunk  lines  bind  together 
the  East  and  West,  the  old  and  the  new,  sire 
and  sons,  manufactures  and  raw  products, 
storehouses  and  grain  fields.  Home  ties  are  no 
longer  sundered  b)'  migration ;  sectionalism  is 
no  longer  begoiien  of  distance;  and  the  people 
move  freely  to  and  fro  over  soil  which  their 
forebears  wresied  from  nature  in  order  that 
the  experiment  of  a  confederated  republic 
might  be  tried  on  the  largest  scale  yet  at- 
tempted. 
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24.  THE  NEW  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  SPOILS  SYSTEM.  The  use  of  the 
appointing  power  to  secure,  in  addition  to  the 
execution  of  the  functions  attached  to  the 
various  offices,  other  purposes  such  as  the  en- 
richment of  one's  family,  the  building  up  of 
personal  or  part^  support,  the  carrying  out  rof 
some  general  policy,  is  as  old  as  government,  is 
protably  inherent  in  government.  The  term 
spoils  system  in  United  States  history  is  more 
definite  than  this.  It  is  generally  used  to 
refer  to  a  |articular  method  of  employing  this 
power  which  was  introduced  into  national 
politics  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  Presidency, 
and  which  from  that  time  until  the  eighty's  was, 
after  the  Constitution,  the  most  important  feat- 
ure of  American  political  machinery.  Few 
important  movements  in  our  history  have 
secured  their  first  triumphs  in  the  national 
government.  The  spoils  system  had  long  been 
tried  out  in  various  States  before  it  became 
national.  In  Pennsylvania  in  1799,  in  New 
York  in  1801.  Republican  victories  had  been 


brought  retaliations,  and  bolh  parti  _  ... 
Qommitted  to  the  practice.  Popular  approba- 
tion confirmed  it,  and  popular  apathy  allowed 
appointments  (o  be  made  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively for  political  reasons.  The  New  York 
constitution  of  1820  embodied  an  attempt  at 
reform.  The  spoils  system  was.  however,  too 
firmly  intrenched  to  yield,  and  the  Albany  Re- 
gency, a  combination  of  politicians  skilful  in 
making  use  of  appointive  offices  for  political 
purposes,  and  in  controlling  the  minor  elective 
offices  by  means  of  caucuses^  became  the 
dominant  power  in  the  State.  The  advantages 
of  the  spoils  system  in  building  up  and  holding 
together  a  political  organization  did  not  escape 
the  attention  of  politicians  of  other  Slates. 
Proscriptions  were  carried  out  in  Rhode  Is- 
land in  1810,  in  Massachusetts  in  1813,  and, 
while  they  were  unpopular  and  did  not  lead  to 
a  permanent  introduction  of  the  spoils  system 
'  there,  ihey  indicate  ihat  in  these  States,  and 
probably  in  others,  there  existed  a  class  anxious 
to  see  tl)e  public  ofHces  turned  over  to  the 
politicians.  Debarred  from  using  the  State 
service  for  their  purposes,  such  men  naturally 
looked  to  the  national  salaries;  nor  in  this 
were  ihey  alone.  The  more  fortunate  politi- 
cians of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  al- 
ready a  little  tinged  with  politics  the  national 
service  in  their  States,  but  they  would  not  rest 
satisfied  until  they  could  elect  to  the  Presi- 
dency a  man  who  approved  their  principles 
and  would  make  the  spoils  system  national. 
The  existing  state  of  affairs  was  displeasing 
not  !o  the  politicians  only,  but  to  the  RCM^e, 
particularly  those  of  the  frontier  States.    The 
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wholesome  distrust  of  life-tenure  in  execu- 
tive and  legislative  office,  which  had  been  so 
keen  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  bad  ex- 
tended to  administrative  office;  the  reasons  for 
regulation  had  been  forgotten  and  limitation 
had  Qome  to  be  considered  as  an  end  in  itself. 
State  constitutions  and  laws  began  to  substitute 
a  fixed  term  for  tenure  durii»[  "pleasure*  or 
'good  behavior,'  and  in  1820  Congress  limited 
to  four  years  the  tenure  of  the  majority  of 
United  States  officials.  Such  legislative  action 
did  not  immediately  lead,  and  was  not  intended 
to  lead   to,  actual  change;   it  was   to  ^ve  the 


scriijiion,  however,  was  the  nature  of  the  quali- 
fications for  office  demanded.  Up  to  this  tim^ 
abihty  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office. 
geographical  fitness,  good  local  standing  ana 
political  opinions  in  sympathy  with  the  appoint- 
ing power  had  been  required  with  vailing 
empliasis.  'Service  to  the  party  was  sometime* 
rewarded,  but  incidentally,  at  no  lime  being 
actually'  essential.  Under  Jackson,  ability  be- 
came incidental,  and  parly  service  the  main  re- 
quirement, not  only  past  service  but  future  use- 
fulness as  well.     Newspapers   were  then  not 


people  the  P^^'er  to  make  such  change,  if  neces-      receivei 


geoe rally    self-supportinz    and    many    editors 
received   offices    to    enable    them   to   pay    "' 
debtE    and    improve    their    papers.      Ndi 


pay  their 


__.  e  cases  too  eminent  respectability,  the  book 
teaming,  of  the  existing  servants  of  the  people, 
had  made  them  for  some  time  feared  and  ois- 
truBted.  In  this  situation  the  charge  of  "bar- 
gain and  corruption*  against  Adams  and  Clay 
seemed  proof  positive :  the  case  against  the 
civil  service  was  complete.  Joined  to  this  dis- 
trust of  those  in  authority  was  a  superb  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  capacity  oi  the  peo- 
ple. Jackson  said  in  his  first  annual  message: 
•The  duties  of  all  public  offices  are,  or  at  least 
admit  of  being  made,  so  plain  and  simple  that 
men  of  intelligence  may  readily  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  performance ;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  more  is  lost  by  the  long  continuance 
of  men  in  of&ce  than  is  generally  to  be  gained 
by  their  experience.*  The  fronuer  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  expert;  the  typical  American  was 
a  'jack  of  all  trades." 

Jackson  Introdnces  the  Spoils  Syatem. — 
The  election  of  Jackson  was  brought  about  by 
the  combination  of  these  two  elements.  Van 
BuTcn  had  brought  the  support  of  the  organized 
Democracy   of   the    Norm    and   East,   of    the 

foliticians  and  the  people  that  they  represented. 
ackson  himself  stood  for  the  frontier  democ- 
ntcy,  with  its  confidence  in  itself  and  distrust 
of  those  it  did  not  understand.  The  enormotts 
crowd  of  office-seekers  af  Washington  on  4 
March  1829  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  course  the 
government  was  expected  to  pursue.  It  is  use- 
less to  discuss  the  personal  responsibility  of 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren  for  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  administration.  They  were  but 
carrying  out  a  policy  in  which  they  believed 
and  which  the  people  had  elected  them  to  put 
into  effect. 

Of  610  officers  of  the  Presidential  class,  that 

a  those  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
vice  and  consent  oi  the  Senate,  252  were  re- 
moved during  Tackson's  administration.  This 
number  is  not  large,  but  there  are  facts  whidi 
make  this  proscription  the  most  noteworthy  in 
our  history.  The  majority  of  the  removals 
were  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1S29 
and  so  attracted  more  attention  than  those  of 
Jefferson,  which  were  scattered  through  several 
years.  Among  those  changed,  moreover,  were 
included  nearly  all  the  important  officers,  many 
of  whom  controlled  large  numbers  of  subor- 
dinates and  carried  on  proscriptions  of  their 
own.  In  addition,  the  removals  were  to  some 
extent  localized,  for  few  were  made  in  the  oTd 
South.  In  the  North  and  West,  then,  by  far  the 
greater  proportions  of  the  salaries  and  mfluence 
of  the  national  service  changed  bands.  The 
Specially   distinguishing    feature    of    this    pro- 


loyalty  to_  party  alone  sufficienL  Unless  one 
were  a  friend  of  Jackson  or  could  obtain  his 
ear,  it  was  decidedly  advantageous  to  belong 
to  the  Calhoun  faction,  and  Save  his  friend. 
Gen,  Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  United 
Slatet  Telegraph,  press  one's  suit;  or  to  advo- 
cate the  succession  of  Van  Buren  and  receive 
the  aid  of  the  powerful  interests  he  represented. 
By  1S3I  the  salaries  of  office-holders  were  oc- 
casionally sissesEed  for  party  purposes,  and, 
by  the  close  of  the  administration,  this  practice 
was  well  recogniied.  The  spoils  system  had 
been  intrfiduc^  into  the  national  service:  the 
question  of  its  continuance  remained. 

The  Whigs  Establish  the  Spoils  System. 
— The  opponents  of  Jackson  seized  upon  his 
administration  of  the  civil  service  with  avidihr. 
They  could  not  conceive  that  the  people  would 
endorse  a  practice  that  appeared  so  impolitic 
and  wasteful.  The  Senate  did  not  reject  many 
of  his  nominations,  but  in  1831  several  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  to  show  its  disapproval 
and  in  1835  an  elaborate  plan  to  regulate  the 
control  of  the  patronage  was  formulated.  Web- 
ster, Cay,  White  and  Calhoun  delivered  able 
speeches  filled  with  high  ideals  of  public  serv- 
ice. When  examined,  however,  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  found  to  be  purely  an  attempt  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  executive.  The  President 
was  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  r 


were  rejected  received  componsa- 
tion  In  other  ways,  and  on  10  Feb.  1835  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  send  to  the  Senate  any 
information  concerning  the  removal  of  Gideon 
Fitz,  asserting  that  that  body  had  no  right 
whatsoever  to  investigate  removals.  While  no 
tangible  results  were  obtained  by  this  senatorial 
opposition,  the  pBtronaf[e  was  to  play  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  campaign  of  1840.  The  crisis 
of  1837  struck  a  staggering  blow  at  the  civil 
service.  Public  servants  who  had  speculated 
with  government  funds  were  caught  without 
property  to  pay  their  loans:  of  67  land  officers, 
64  were  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  de- 
fault. This  conffilion  was  partly  due  to  down- 
right dishonesty,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Samuel 
Swartwort,  collector  at  New  York;  more,  and 
especially  in  the  West,  to  lack  of  busine^ss  edu- 
cation. A  treasury  agent  wrote  of  'a  certain 
looseness  in  the  code  of  morality,  which  here 
does  not  move  in  so  limited  a  circle  as  it  does 
with  us  at  home,*  Some  such  experience  was 
inevitable  in  so  great  a  crisis,  lis  extent  was 
due  to  the  carelessness  with  which  appoint- 
ments had  been  made,  and  the  Van  Buren  ad- 
ministration' suffered  as   if  alone  responuble 
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for  ihe  spoils  system  and  the  breakdown  in  the 
civil  service.  Reform  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  issues  ai  the  campaign,  and  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  situation  proposed  by  the 
Whigs,  the  limiting  ot  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, was  one  that  appealed  stronply  to  iheir 
Southern  States  rights  supporters.  To  nothing 
did  the  election  of  Harrison  so  strongly  commit 
his  parHr  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. Having  come  into  power,  !hey  failed  to 
enact  their  le^slatior.  planned  in  1835,  although 
in  full  control  of  Congress,  and  although  the 
subject  was  brought  up.  To  remove  many  of 
the  incumbent  officers  was  necessary  to  their 
reform,  'but  in  filling  the  vacancies  thus  created 
they  were  pletlged  to  return  to  the  pre-Jack- 
sonian  quahfications  for  office.  Instead,  while 
insisting  upon  ability  somewhat  more  than 
Jackson  had  done,  they  continued  to  make  party 
service  the  chief  essential.  The  man  appomted 
collector  at  New  York  was  described  to  ?eter 
B.  Porter  by  Thurlow  Weed  as  follows; 
•Although  not  personally  popular,  [he]  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  an  extraordinary  share  of 
tact  or  stratagem,  and  as  being  able,  by  his 
skill  in  planning^  and  combining,  and  his  un- 
tiring indusliy  in  executing,  to  produce  the 
most  astonishmg  political  resuks.  Thatj  with 
the  office  of  collector  [which  Weed  considered 
as  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  Post~ 
master  General]  he  could  on  all  important 
occasions,  command  the  vole  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and,  per  consequence,  of  the  State.' 
In  1841,  then,  the  spoils  system  had  been 
recognized  by  both  parties  and  might  be  con- 
sidered established. 

The  SignificBnce  of  the  Spoils  STstera.— 
The  continuous  progress  of  the  spoils  system 
from  a  few  States  to  the  nation,  from  the 
nation  into  other  Slates,  from  one  party  to  the 
Other,  until  it  became  a  thoroughly  national 
institution;  indicates  that  it  possessed  some  prin- 
ciple of  vitality.  The  reasons  thus  far  offered 
are  insufficient  to  explain  its  growth.  No  prac- 
tice could  become  so  firmly  fixed  unless  it  served 
some  fundamental  lasting  use.  The  spoils  sys- 
tem was  in  fact  a  concomitant  and  probably 
a  necessary  one,  of  the  democratic  revolution 
which  made  Jackson  President  in  1829  and  es- 
tablished the  rule  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  cannot  govern  unless  organ- 
ized. They  may  overthrow  old  leaders  in  a 
revolution,  they  may  elect  new  leaders  by  a 
plebiscite,  they  may  even  determine  the  policy 
of  the  government  in  moments  of  great  national 
enthusiasm,  but  (hey  cannot  exert  a  steady  con- 
trol of  the  details  of  adminstration  unless  their 
lagging  interest  is  kept  up  and  their  views  given 
a  means  of  expression  by  organization.  Organ- 
ization, however,  requires  leaders,  not  only  lead- 
ers of  ten  thousands,  who  receive  a  reward  of 
glory,  but  humble  leaders  of  tens,  ward-heelers, 
who  enjoy  little  honor.  Pubhc  interest  attracts 
some  to  perform  this  function,  but  a  sensidve 
democracy  requires  that  these  men  shall  be  of 
the  'people,'  not  men  of  wealth;  it  would  not 
have  pohtics  a  business  of  class,  as  it  largely  is 
in  England.  Now.  however  pubUc-s pi  cited  a 
poor  man  is,  he  has  to  earn  a  living.  Such 
motives,  moreover,  would  not  attract  a  sufficient 
number.  Material  inducements  are  necessary 
and  some  substantial  means  of  supporting  party 
organization  must  be  found.    To   supply   this 


is  the  function  of  the  spoils  system.  The  ciiil 
list  becomes  the  pay-roll  of  the  party  and  the 
recipients  of  public  salaries  are  expected  to 
serve  the  nation  in  the  double  capacity  of  work- 
ing officials  and  party  organizers.  The  rise  of 
the  spoils  system  was,  then,  inextricably  joined 
with  the  rise  of  party  organization  and  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  this  connection  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day  (1916),  although  it 
has  ceased,  since  the  Wl's,  to  be  the  controlling 
factor  in  national  politics  and  in  most  localities. 

The  Strangle  for  the  Patronage.— It  fol- 
lows from  this  inter-relation  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem and  party  organization  that  the  control  of 
the  patronage  would  often  mean  control  of  the 
party.  Hence  the  struggle  to  secure  this  control 
became  very  bitter,  and  raged  not  merely  be- 
tween the  two  parties  but  also  between  the 
different  branches  of  the  government.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  House  of  Representatives 
no  share  wl^tsoever  in  the  appointing  power. 
In  18%,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  the  dele- 
gations select  the  newspapers  to  be  given  the 
printing  of  the  laws.  In  1862  each  member  was 
allowed  the  appointment  of  two  cadets  at  An- 
napolis and  in  1899  General  Grosvenor  proposed 
that  all  government  offices  be  divided  equally 
among  the  Congressional  districts  and  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  congressmen  be 
requisite  for  appointment.  The  Senate,  on  the 
other  hand,  possesses  rights  under  the  Con- 
Etittition  and  has  always  fought  to  have  them 
respected.  In  1789  Congress  decided  that  the 
Senate  had  no  power  over  removals.  This  in- 
terpretation was  continually  attacked,  but  for  a 
long  time  unsuccessfully.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  sympathize  and  a  two-thirds 
majority  would  be  necessary  to  override  the 
almost  inevitable  veto  of  the  President.  Under 
Johnson,  ho  we  ver,  circumstances  were  favor- 
able. The  executive  power  had  grown  abnor- 
mal during  the  war ;  me  patronage  had  become 
so  extensive  that  it  was  feared  even  before 
the  death  of  Lincoln;  the  actual  President  was 
hated,  and  his  opponents  had  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. In  1867  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was 
passed,  providing  that  Presidential  officers 
could  be  removed  only  with  (he  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  procured  the  modification  of  this 
act  in  1869,  but,  in  spite  of  protests  and  with 
little  to  say  in  its  defense,  the  Senate  main- 
tained the  law  until  1887,  when  finally  it  was 
rqtealed  attd  the  interpretation  of  1789  restored. 

The  Machinery  of  the  Spoils  Sjratem. — 
While  legally  the  President  has  maintained  his 
power  except  for  this  short  period,  in  actual 
practice  he  nas  long  been  greatly  restricted.  It 
IS  of  course  impossible  for  him  to  be  personally 
cognizant  of  the  conditions  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  all  the  positions  scattered 
over  the  country.  Assistance  has  always  been 
necessary  and  it  has  been  natural  to  consult 
the  members  of  Congress  best  acquaipted  with 
the  locality.  This  was  done  frpm  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  but.  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spoils  system,  tne  requests  for  ad- 
vice became  more  a  matter  of  routine  and  the 
obligation  to  accept  it  became  more  binding; 
the  discretion  of  the  central  government  became 
a  smaller  factor.  All  representatives  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  party  in  power  bi^an  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  control  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  minor  officers,  as  rural  postmasters, 
within  their  districts.  Lincoln's  correspondcnci' 
shows  that  in  1849  he  considered  this  a  well- 
established  nJe,  and  as  President  he  abided  by 
it.  Often  courtesy  extends  this  privileEc  to 
congressmen  of  an  opposins  party,  notably  to 
those  from  the  South,  ana  in  cases  where  a 
fixed  number  of  new  offices  is  created  for  every 
Congressional  district,  as  in  the  census  appoint- 
ments for  1900.  With  regard  to  all  local  oiiices 
of  the  Presidential  class,  the  senators  from 
the  State  in  question  expect  to  be  consulted. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  spoils  system,  the 
delegations  composed  of  all  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  several  States  settled  such  ques- 
tions; under  Pierce,  they  <Bcta1ed  nearly  all 
important  appointments.  Lincoln  wrote  that  the 
two  Rhode  Island  senators,  the  two  old  repre- 
sentatives, and  one  of  the  new  ones,  combined 
in  favor  of  one  candidale,  and  added:  'While 
under  peculiar  circumstances  a  single  member 
or  two  may  be  overruled,  1  believe  as  strong 
a  combination  as  the  present  never  has  been.' 
After  the  passage  of  me  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
the  senators  waxed  in  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  represenl^ves,  their  assumption  reach- 
ing its  height  when  Cookltng  and  Plate  in  1881 
retired  from  tlie  Senate  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  control  the  New  York  appointments. 
The  repeal  of  this  law,  however,  has  not  re- 
stored the  delegation  to  its  former  position; 
•Senatorial  courtesy"  still  gives  a  senator  a 
practical  veto  on  appointmeals  from  his  State, 
as  the  other  senators,  disregarding  party  lines, 
will  generally  vote  with  him  against  a  nominee 
whom  be  considers  personally  objectionable. 
General  and  foreign  appointments  are  often 
times  divided  pro  rata  among  the  Slates  and 
assigned  in  the  same  way  as  the  local  offices. 
This  was  understood  in  1849,  was  a  fixed  rule 


members  of  Congress  curtailed  that  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  departments,  and  the  limits  of  their 
respective  powers  have  always  been  a  source 
of  difficulty.  Under  Pierce,  ii  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  to  allow  the  secretary  at 
test  a  nominal  veto  on  all  nominations  to 
offices  within  his  department.  Lincoln  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  overlook  this,  and  had  much 
difficulty  with  Secretary  Chase  In  regard  to 
it.  The  personality  of  the  secretary  has  much 
to  do  wiui  his  influence,  but  few  of  them  exert 
very  much  at  present,  except  as  advisers  of  the 
President.  The  latter  dispenses  comparatively 
little  patronage  directly,  but  as  the  final  arbiter 
in  (fisputes  between  senators  and  representa- 
tives, holding  in  his  hands  the  whole  situation 
and  adjusting  the  various  interests,  he  has  a 
power  which  makes  even  a  weak  man  powerful 
and  a  strong  man  party  dictator.  The  boss 
exerts  his  influence  through  some  of  these  agen- 
cies :  as  the  friend  of  the  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  or  as  the  political  mentor  of 
congressmen.    The  whole  is  now  highly  system- 


every  congressman  has  recommended,  how 
many  have  been  appointed  and  what  congress- 
man recommended  every  appointive  officer. 

The  Spoils  System  and  Administration.— 
The  spoils  system  does  nol  necessarily  mean 
bad  administration.    lis  uncertainties  deter  men 


oE  coiuervative  tendwcies  frOm  entering  gov- 
ernmenl  employ;  but  the  opportunities  of  sudden 
and  distinguished  advancement  attract  men  of 
adventurous  character,  and  undoubtedly  so  far 
in  our  history  this  latter  class  has  contained  the 
greater  part  of  the  ability  of  the  natio.n.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  moreover,  that  the  whole 
service  has  ever  been  changed  al  any  single 
proscription.  William  Hunter  entered  the  State 
Department  in  IS29  and  served  until  1886,  pre-' 
serving  the  continuily  of  tradition  and  becoming 
a  power  in  the  State  by  reason  of  his  experience 
He  is  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  permanent  offi- 
cials, who  have  on  ueir  shoulders  the  weight 
of  routine  business.  Often  it  is  easy  to  £9- 
tinguisl]  between  two  disUnct  classes  of  o£5cers, 
the  one  working  at  government  dnties  and  the 
Other  attending  to  politics.  Of  course  (hie 
double  system  is  expensive,  because  of  the  tt»- 
necessary  number  employed  and  the  fact  tiiat 
the  class  of  men  attracted  while  able  are  not 
always  honest ;  but  it  need  nol  be  inefBcient. 

Rotation  in  Office.—  While  the  rise  of  the 
spoils  system  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
nse  of  the  new  democracy,  and  its  or^nization 
was  soon  completed,  there  are  several  significant 
episodes  in  its  later  history.  The  system  had 
been  justified  before  the  public  largely  by  the 
democratical  phrase  "rotation  in  office."  For 
a  long  time,  Mwever,  acttial  rotation  was  prac- 
tised only  when  the  incoming  President  belonged 
to  a  different  party  from  his  predecessor.  Bu- 
chanan was  the  first  President  to  expel  wea 
of  his  own  party.  It  was  then  held  that  the 
public  offices  were  prizes,  and  that  democrat 
demanded  that  they  be  shared  round  as  often  a> 
possible,  that  no  one  should  hold  longer  than 
four  years.  Consistency  required  that  a  Presi- 
dent who  wa.  re-elected  decapitate  his  own  ap- 
pointees, and  this  policy  was  urged  on  Lincoln 
in  IS65.  He  firmly  set  nis  face  against  the  sug> 
gestion,  and  it  has  never  been  carried  out.  Bu- 
chanan's example  however,  was  followed  UtUtl 
Roosevelt  succeeded  UcKinley. 

The  Spoils  System  and  the  Sonth.— The 
seaboard  South  was  for  a  long  time  compara- 
tively free  from  the  spoils  system.  Jefferson 
stated,  not  quite  truly  that  he  had  no  reqacStS 
for  removals  from  that  region.  The  dislike 
for  the  New  York  machine  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  the  Whig  party  ther<^ 
and  Calhoun  was  not  more  emphatic  in  bit 
support  of  slavery  than  in  his  denfand  for  re- 
form in  politics.  This  immunity  was  largely 
due  to  the  political  conditions,  the  fact  that 
politics  was  the  business  of  die  wealthy  and 
thai  the  public  offices  were  not  needed  to  sup- 

Krt  party  organization.  The  Civil  War  and 
^construction  brought  a  total  change.  The 
attempt  to  build  up  a  stable  Republican  organi- 
zation composed  of  moneyless  negroes  and 
money-seeking  while  men  from  the  North  in- 
volved necessarily  the  use  of  pubUc  offices,  both 
State  and  national,  as  spoils.  After  ihe  over- 
throw of  the  negro  domination,  this  organiza- 
tion was  still  maintained  by  the  use  of  the 
national  spoils,  because  of  the  votes  it  could 
cast  in  national  nominating  conventions.  In  the 
Democratic  party,  the  wealthier  class  gradually 
lost  its  control,  and  Ihe  rise  of  a  real  democ- 
racy has  been  again  marked  by  the  adoption  of 
the  spoils  system,  which  may  be  said  now  tQ 
embrace  the  whole  country. 
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The  Spoilt  Syatem  and  Civil  Service  Re- 
form.—  At  the  very  time  that  the  spoils  system 
was  hting  extended  into  the  South,  it  received 
a  viperous  attack  in  the  development  of  civil 
service  reform.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
movemeni  should  come  when  the  Gvil  War 
had  so  greatly  distended  the  civil  service.  The 
method  of  reform  proposed  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  mechanical  for  a  personal  method  of 
'  appointment.  It  was  claimed  by  the  supporters 
of  the  status  quo -that  no  mechanical  system 
could  be  devised  which  could  properly  take  into 
account  a  man's  ability  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  his  office.  The  reformers  claimed  that 
such  a  system  was  possible,  that  offices  must 
be  withdrawn  from  politics  and  that  this  could 
he  done  only  by  eliminating  the  personal  ele- 
meuL  The  conduct  of  private  business  was 
improving  and  the  expert  was  be^nning  to  play 
bit  pan  as  the  life  of  the  nation  became  at 
the  same  time  more  complex  and  more  orderly. 
In  18S3,  after  an  earnest  crusade,  Congress 
voted  that  the  experiment  be  made.  The  law 
iias  received  the  support,  more  or  less  earnest, 
«f  every  President  since  that  time,  and  has 
been  extended,  ofhcially  or  by  practice,  to  in- 
clude the  greater  number  of  officers  in  the 
national  civil  service.  In  fact  since  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  class  postmasters  by  Taft, 
and  the  virtual  inclusion  of  the  consular  service 
hy  Wilson,  comparatively  few  offices  remain 
which  could  properly  be  placed  under  the  tne- 
ebanical  system  of  selection.  Most  State  and 
aty  governments,  moreover,  have  followed  the 
national  example.  Not  that  the  spoils  system 
has  vanished.  The  pressure  on  those  portions 
of  the  service  not  covered  by  the  law  has 
increased,  and  the  law  is  often  ci re ron verted. 
Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  our  public  servants 
are  as  secure  in  their  positions  as  are  those  in 
private  life,  and  their  only  political  obligation 
IB  to  refrain  from  political  activity,  not  to 
exert  themselves  in  it.  The  public  service, 
moreover,  is  conducted  with  a  reasonably  high 
degree  of  efficiency. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  Aat 
the  problem  of  which  the  spoils  system  was  a 
crude  and  dangerous  solution  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  solved.  In  fact  just  when  the 
ofKces  first  began  to  be  withdrawn  from  poli- 
tics the  expenses  of  party  organiration  greatly 
increased.  The  necessary  funds  were  furnished 
in  large  measure  by  the  campaign  contributions 
of  great  corporations  and  powerful  individuals 
interested  in  securing  or  defeating  legislation. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  explanatians 
of  the  course  of  politics  in  the  '80s,  '90s  and 
the  early  20th  century.  Meantime  all  other  meth- 
ods have  been  evolved,  as  the  statutory  limi- 
tation of   campaign  expenses  and    the  taking 


popular  contributions  and  publicity  of  expenses 
nave  decreased  the  importance  of  the  individ- 
ual subscribers.    At  present  all  these  methods 


.._.    _      ..  >   still   uncertain    what 

the  final  method  by  which  democracy  will  main- 
tain control  without  too  seriously  interfering 
with  the  efficiency  of  administration  will  be. 
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25.  ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS.     The 

Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  gave  the  United 
States  a  shadowy  claim  to  Texas.  This  claim 
was  strengthened  by  each  succeeding  ad- 
ministration until  1819,  when  all  ri^ts  beyond 
the  river  Sabine  were  given  up  as  a  considera- 
tion (o  Spain  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas. 
Between  1S30  and  1830  great  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans settled  in  central  Texas;  most  of  these 
were  from  the  Southern  States,  and  they  had 
carried  their  slaves  with  them.  An  arbitrary 
union  in  1824  of  this  semi -Anglo- Saxon  region 
to  the  Spanish  state  of  Coahuila  gave  rise  to 
n^ich  dissatisfaction;  the  abolition  of  slavery 
througjiout  the  newly-established  Mexican  re- 
public in  1829  increased  the  discontent  of  the 
thrifty  Texan  slaveholders ;  but  when,  in  1330, 
the  Mexican  government  forbade  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales  to  settle  within  the  discon- 
tented region  and  placed  the  country  under  mili- 
tary control,  the  Texans  demanded  (1833)  com- 
plete separation  from  Coahuila  and  an  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  Mexican  confederation. 
This  was  refused  and  a  still  closer  surveillance 
was  established  by  Santa  Anna  in  1834.  Two 
.years  later  the  Texans  issued  their  declaration 
of  independence  and  set  up  a  government  of 
their  own.  The  fact  that  only  two  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  were  not  American 
settlers  is  proof  enough  as  to  one  cause  of  the 
conflict  Santa  Anna  attempted  to  put  down 
the  revolt ;  he  failed  disastrously.  At  San  Ja- 
cinto, in  northeastern  Texas,  April  1836,  the 
insurgents  defeated  the  Mexicans  and  either 
killed  or  captured  their  entire  army.  A  consti- 
tution was  now  agreed  upon  and  the  re^iublic 
of  Texas  firmly  established.  It  is  sigmficant 
that  the  constitution  provided  expressly  for  the 
re-eslablishment  of  slavery,  which  bad  been 
maintained  contrary  to  law  since  1829.  The 
boundaries  of  the  new  Stale  were  declared  to  be 
the  Rio  Grande  on  the  southwest  and  the  Sa- 
bine, Red  and  Arkansas  rivers  —  the  line  of 
1819  — on  the  north  and  northeast  These 
boundaries  gave  Texas  a  total  area  of  270.000 
square  miles  — a  territory  equivalent  to  live 
of  the  larger  States  of  the  American  Union. 
Gen.  Sam  Houston,  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto, 
became  the  first  President  of  the  Texan  Re- 
public. The  government  thus  founded  wAs  in 
its  essential  features  a  copy  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  Texas  was  recognized  at  once 
by  the  United  Slates  as  an  independent  nation, 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  followed  suit  in  ft 
few  years. 
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Texas  ttiaJe  application  for  admUsion  into, 
the  Americaa  Union  in  August  1837.  President 
Van  Buren  opposed  the  proposition  and  eight 
States  made  formal  protest  against  annexa- 
tion. But  as  early  as  May  1836,  one  month 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn had  declared  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
that  an  independent  power  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  was  inadmissible ;  be  favored 
immediate  annexation,  and,  as  he  openly  de- 
clared, on  the  ground  of  the  extension  of 
slavery.  Calhoun  represented  the  South,  and 
the  South  since  1830  had  becoine  more  firmly 
anchored  in  slavery  than  ever.  The  States  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas  exported 
not  less  than  SO.OOO  slaves  a  year  to  the  Far 
South  and  Southwest.  An  active  propaganda 
favoring  annexation  immediately  began;  legis- 
latures of  most  of  the  slave-holdmg  Slates 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  annexation.  Even 
the  great  influence  of  ex-President  Jackson  was 
given  to  the  cause.  But  the  Whi^  party  won 
the  election  of  1840,  and  the  Whigs,  more  a 
Northern  than  a  Southern  party,  opposed  an- 
nexation. In  order  to  'carry*  the  important 
State  of  Vir^nia,  which  was  already  States- 
rights  and  pro-aiinexation  in  political  complex- 
ion. John  Tyler  had  been  placed  on  the  ticket 
with  Harrison.  Tyler,  a  '  Whig  because  of 
Jackson's  high-handed  methods  rather  than 
from  principle,  was  a  States-rights  devotee,  a 
slaveholder  and  a  determined  annexationist; 
he  became  President  on  the  decease  of  Harri- 
son in  April  1841.  In  1842  the  Texans  again 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Union.  It  would 
■  have  been  opened  to  them  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Next  year 
Webster  resigned  and  Abel  P.  Upshur  of  Vir- 
ginia was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
new  secretary  belonged  to  the  extreme  Slates- 
ri^ts  school  of  politicians.  The  Cabinet,  which 
had  been  reformed  in  1842,  was  now  in  accord 
with  the  executive.  Annexation  became  at  once 
the  main  business  of  the  administration.  In 
October  1843  Upshur  informed  the  Texan  rep- 
resentative in  Washinpon  that  a  renewal  ol 
overtures  for  annexation  would  be  welcome. 
Von  Zandt  asked  for  the  requisite  powers,  but 
meanwhile  (he  influence  of  the  abolitionists  had 
reached  Texas  and  a  sharp  contest  was  waging 
there  nboui  the  question  of  slavery.  The  pro- 
■iBvery  party,  both  in  Texas  antl  the  United  i. 
States,  luspected  English  intrigue.  A  speech  or 
Lord  Aberdeen's  in  Parliament  ^ave  some 
color  to  lhi»  guspicion,  The  administration  in- 
quired of  the  English  Cabinet  the  cause  of  the 
nimori  drculating  in  Texas  and  the  South  and 
rwcived  a  complete  disavowal  of  any  aim  or 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  English  government 
to  Interfere  in  ■ny  way  with  ttie  affairs  of  the 
new  republic.  Still  otner  influences  had  come 
into  pliQ':  Texas  had  learned  to  stand  alone; 
an  armiitice  had  been  arranged  with  Mexico;  a 
definite  peace  seemed  more  than  probable. 
Hoauon  and  the  other  leaders  of  Texas  had 
k»t  their  former  enthusiasm  for  annexation. 
The  wooing  was  now  to  come  from  the  other 
tide.  The  slave  States  of  the  United  States 
became  uneasy;  the  vast  and  fertile  area  of 
Texas  seemed  about  to  be  lost  to  their  cause' 
f^lure  to  act  promptly  had  been  the  t^(al 
cause,  and  now  fear  of  war  with  Me?(ico  gave 
the  final  motive  to  Texas  f^  rwiainina  out 


of  the  Unioa  The  outlook  wa:>  not  t^uite  so 
dismal  as  it  seemed;  the  ^exans  inqmred  of 
Upshur,  in  lanuary  ,  1844,  whether  the  United 
Slates  would  protect  them  against  Mexko  while 
the  proposed  negotiations  were  pending,  for  it 
was  known  to  aU  that  much  difficulty  and  delay 
would  be  put  in  the  way  of  annexation  by  the 
Whig  party  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  answer  this  question, 
but  his  agents  in  Texas  let  it  be  known  that 
protection  would  be  guaranteed.  The  way  was 
again  open  and  lu^otuitions  now  b^pan  in  eani- 
esL  Upshur  was  killed,  on  28  Feb.  1844,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  gun  on  board  the  warship  trinct- 
ton.  Tyler  called  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  first 
great  mover  ol  the  annexation  scheme,  to  the 
office  thus  made  vacant.  Calhoun  accepted  the 
State  portfolio  with  the  single  purpose  of  fin- 
ishing the  work  he  had  begun  eight  years  be- 
fore. The  treaty  was  speedily  concluded  and 
ratified  by  the  representatives  of  both  coimtries. 
On  22  April  1844  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate. 
The  issue  was  now  clearly  drawn  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  divided ;  Calhoun,  sustained  by 
the  unanimous  •  voice  of  the  Southern  States, 
asked  for  immediate  annexation;  the  Whigs, 
except  its  Southern  wtng,  followed  l:ry  the  great 
majority  of  the  North,  denied  the  requesL 

Meanwhile,  another  issue  had  been  prepar- 
ing. For  many  years  the  vast  Oregon  region 
had  been  held  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  This  territory  extended  from 
northern  Texas  to  the  54th  parallel  of  north 
latitude.  Both  England  and  the  United  States 
had  claims  on  Oregon,  and  these  claints  bad 
been  mutually  recogniied,  but  the  people  of  the 
West,  always  ready  for  growth  and  expansion 
and  not  given  to  quibbling  over  constitutional 
limitatioas,  were  rapidly  coming  to  demand  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  Calhotm  saw  the  importance 
of  the  Oregon  question;  he  recommended  that 
the  Democratic  party  couple  it  with  the  'Texas 

Suestion,  though  he  did  not  favor  the  extreme 
emands  of  the  Westerners.  The  Southern 
Democrats  seized  the  opportunity,  and  co-operat- 
ing with  the  expansionists  of  the  West,  they 
b^an  a  campaign  for  the  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  which  was  to  meet 
in  Baltimore.  The  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  was  a  typical  leader  of  this  move- 
ment A  letter  of  ex-President  Jackson,  written 
a  year  before,  was  now  published  in  the  En- 
quirer,  bearing  date  of  1844.  The  Nestor  of 
the  party  ui^d  annexation.  When  the  con- 
vention met  it  set  aside  at  once  Jackson's 
favorite,  and  the  ablest  Northern  candidate. 
Van  Buren,  and  nominated  James  K.  Polk,  an  , 
avowed  "Texas  man.*  The  platform  demanded 
the  immediate  ° re-annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
re-occupation  of  Oregon."  •Fifty-four  or  fight" 
became  the  party  cry  of  the  West,  while  the 
leaders  of  the  South  boldly  threatened  secession 
in  case  Texas  was  not  annexed.  Meanwhile, 
the  Senate  rejected  the  Texas  treaty  by  a 
majority  of  35  to  16,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  aided  by  tlie  dissatisfied  followers 
of  Van  Buren,  exerted  their  influence  to  the 
Utmost  to  get  the  country  to  sustain  the  Senate 
inaiority.  They  failed  by  a  narrow  margin 
and  Pollc  became  the  next  President.  Tyler 
and  Calhoun,  falling  back  on  a  popular  Demo- 
cratic doctrine,  considered  themselves  and 
Congress     •instructed"     by     the    country     to 
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proceed  with  their  work.  Since  ihe  Senate 
held  onl  stubbornly  against  them  they  resorled 
to  the  plan  of  accepting  Texas  by  joint  resolu- 
tion, a  method  hardly  justified  by  the  Con- 
stitution, This  required  a  majonty  only  of 
both  Houses,  while  the  passage  of  a  treaty  in 
regular  form  required  two-lhirds.  The  joint 
■  resolution  passed,  and  on  3  March  1845  an- 
nexation was  complete,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  Texas  approved  the 
treaty  without  gueslioninB  its  legality  in  June 
1845,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  people 
of  the  Lone  Star  Slate,  in  convention  assembled, 
ratified  the  work  of  their  representatives  by  an 
almost  unanimous  consent. 

Texas  came  into  the  Union  with  a  quarrel 
on   its   hands :    Both   the   Mexican   and   Texas 


other  subjects  of  dispute  between  these  gov- 
ernments seemed  about  to  be  amicably  arranged 
in  the  early  months  of  1845,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  Texas  should  not  permit  annexation 

.  to  the  United  Stales.  Mexico  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  annexation  would  be  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war.  When  the  joint  resolu- 
tion iiassed  Congress  the  Mexican  Minister  in 
Washington  asked  for  his  passports  and  the 
American  representative  in  Mexico  was  un- 
ceremoniously dismissed.  The  United  States 
bad  already  sent  troops  into  the  disputed 
country ;  a  year  later  thn>  advanced  under 
General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  trained 
their  g\ins  on  the  Mexican  town  of  Matamoras. 

.  War  followed.  Texas  had  been  obtained  at  the 
behest  of  a  boUthern  party  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  make-weight  against  the  expansion  of  the 
free  States  toward  the  Northwest.  The  leaders 
of  Texas  had  come  into  the  Union  to  safe^ard 
slavery  against  the  free  labor  and  abolitionist 
sentiment  of  the  great  outside  world.  This 
had  not  been  done  without  the  promise  of  the 
"re-occupation*  of  Oregon,  which  gained  the 
votes  of  the  West  and  Nonh.  But  the  able, 
aggressive  and  uncompromising  policy  of 
Calhoun  and  his  section  had  aroused  the 
North ;  the  abolitionisis  became  politically  im- 
portant, and  the  issue  which  followed  ter- 
minated in  civil  war.  See  Texas;  Mexican 
War. 
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26.  THE  ABOLITION  AND  FREE 
SOIL  MOVEMENTS.  The  first  important 
and  concerted  movement  in  America  for  giving 
freedom  to  the  slave  began  with  Quakers.  Their 
persistent   opposition    lo    human    slavery   arose 


from  the  nature  of  their  doctrines.  Even 
before  the  American  Revolution,  individual 
Quakers  like  John  Woolman  of  Philadelphia 
raised  their  voices  in  favor  of  emancipation. 
The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  rights  of  man, 
in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  also  strengthened 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation  in  all 
the  colonies.  As  this  period  drew  to  a  close, 
no  stronger  condemnation  of  slavery  was 
uttered  than  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a 
slaveholder,  in  his  famous  book  called  'Notes 
on  Virginia.'  A  similar  arraignment  of  the 
institution  was  made  by  George  Mason  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  About  this  time  the  Northern  States 
were  taking  steps  which  ultimately  freed  them 
from  slavery.  New  England  and  Pennsylvania 
led  the  way  in  this  movement.  The  first  anli- 
slavery  society  in  America  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1780.  Benjamin  Franklin  be- 
came one  of  its  members.  But  this  form  of 
opposition  was  not  confined  to  the  Northern 
States,  for  both  Maryland  and  Virginia 
organized  anti-slavery  societies.  The  movement 
in  the  South,  however,  did  not  reach  the  point 
of  emancipation  by  State  action.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  had  become  iirmly  riveted  on 
the  South,  because  of  climatic  and  industrial 
conditions,  and  the  problem  of  emancipation, 
therefore,  was  vastly  more  difficult  than  at  the 
North. 

In  Washington's  administration  a  new  and 
powerful  factor  was  introduced  into  the  problem 
by  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  This 
machine  so  cheapened  the  preparation  of  cottOD 
for  the  market  that  the  raising  of  cotton  be-  - 
came  the  dominant  industry  of  the  lower 
South.  The  Nonh  profited  from  this  new  era 
of  cotton  development  by  building  cotton 
factories  and  in  competing  with  England  for 
the  raw  cotton  of  the  slaveholding  States. 
Both  an  American  and  European  demand  were 
placed  upon  the  South  for  the  extension  of 
cotton  production.  The  price  of  slaves  also 
rose,  and  the  domestic  slave  trade  so  increased 
that  the  supply  seemed  to  be  abundant,  al- 
though, when  the  African  stave  trade  was 
abolished  in  1808,  many  persons  had  hoped  liiat 
the  result  would  be  die  gradual  decay  of 
slavery.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The  new 
industrial  and  commercial  foothold  obtained  by 
the  institution  gave  it  more  favor  than  before 
in  the  eyes  of  both  the  North  and  South.  Only 
the  Quakers  kept  up  any  serious  attack  upon 
it  during  the  first  25  years  under  the  Constitu- 

Opposition  to  slavery  had  been  based,  thus 
far,  on  all  sorts  of  grounds,  and  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  moderate  and  decorous  fashion. 
The  Quakers,  although  attacking  the  system  on 
moral  grounds,  did  so  in  a  manner  comporting 
with  their  reputation  for  moderation.  The  pro- 
longed and  exciting  struggle  over  the  admission 
of  Missouri  (1819-21),  however,  turned  atten- 
tion upon  the  slavery  question  in  a  more  iqtense 
way  than  ever  before.  Benjamin  Lundy  a 
Quaker,  who  bad  already  been  workiiig  to  en- 
courage  slaveholders  to  emancipate  their  slaves, 
now  founded  the  first  important  anti-slavery 
paper,  the  Genius  of  Unrversai  EmancipaiioH 
(1821).  He  published  editions  of  his  paper  in 
Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Maryland.  In  1829  Lundy 
cnlkd  !o  his  nid  young  William  Lloyd  (jarrison 
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wbo  became  the  most  fiery  and  radical  of  all 
the  early  aboUtionists.  His  bard-bitdng'  blows 
fell  npon  a  New  England  slave  dealer  for  carry- 
ing a  caiKO  of  slaves  from  Ballimore  to  New 
Orleans.  Garrison  was  soon  in  jail,  from  which 
he  was  released  by  a  stranger  paying  his  fine. 
He  DOW  returned  to  New  England  and  founded 
in  Boston  (1831)  the  most  famous  of  all  aboli- 
tion papers,  The  Lxbtratqr.  With  the  aid  of 
a  few  friends  he  founded  the  New  England 
Anti-slavery  Society  in  1832  with  the  avowed 
object  of  endeavoring  "by  all  means  sanctioned 
by  law,  humanity,  and  religion  to  effect  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.* 
Similar  oiganixations  sprang  up  in  other  North- 
em  States,  and  another  anti-slavery  paper,  'the 
Emancipator,  was  launchedJn  New  York  Gty, 
under  the  patronage  of  Arthur  Tappan,  a 
philanthropist  These  were  small  beginnings. 
Only  a  few  men  in  any  commumty  were 
courageous  enough  to  stem  ihe  tide  of  public 
disapproval.  In  1333  a  little  group  of  men  and 
women,  gathered  from  10  Sutes,  met  in  Phila- 
delphia to  establish  the  American  Anti-slavery 
Society.  Among  them  were  Garrison,  Samud 
J.  May,  John  G.  Whittier.  William  Goodell, 
Lewis  Tappan  and  Lucretia  Mott.  In  that  city 
not  a  man  was  found  willing  to  serve  is  chair- 
man. For  safety  they  met  behind  locked  and 
guarded  doors  and  labored  at  their  task  dirough- 
out  the  day  without  venturing  to  hold  an  even- 
ing session  or  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  in  search 
of  a  mid-day  lunch.  A  dedaratiou  of  principles 
was  issued  which  showed  the  unalterable  deier- 
.  minatioc  of  the  abolitionists  to  carry  on  the 
agitation  against  slavery  until  every  slave  in 
America  was  liberated.  Public  sentiment  was 
to  be  aroused  by  public  speakers  traveling 
about  the  country,  by  sermons  from  the  pulpit, 
by  appeals  from  the  press  wherever  passible 
and  by  a  wider  circulation  o£  anti-slavery  tracts 
and  periodicals.  Headquarters  of  the  new  so- 
ciety were  set  up  in  New  York  with  Arthur 
Tappan  as  president,  and  with  the  Emancipator, 
Goodell  editor,  as  their  organ.  Immediate 
emancipatioD  was  their  cry  and  uncompromis- 
ing hostilities  to  slavery  their  creed.  In  a  few 
years  hundreds  of  anti-slavery  societies  had 
sprung  up  and  more  than  500,000  anti-slavery 
oocuments  been  distribuled. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  abolitionists  intro- 
duced discord  and  faction.  In  a  short  time 
leaders  arose  wbo  demanded  that  abolitionists 
participate  in  politics,  as  a  means  of  forwarding 
the  cause.  Some  of  the  old  leaders,  of  whom 
Garrison  was  chief,  strongly  opposed  political 
action,  but  declared  in  favor  of  woman's  partici- 

Rtion  in  the  work  of  the  aoti-slavery  societies, 
le  differences  between  the  two  parties  were 
augmented  by  the  strong  opposition  of  some 
Northern  cler^men  to  women  taking  part  in 
public  discussion.  The  dissensions  grew  till 
State  and  national  organizations  were  disrupted, 
resulting  in  two  sets  of  anti-slavery  societies 
and  two  sets  of  anti-slavery  publications.  In 
1840  a  number  of  abolition  leaders  who  believed 
the  time  for  political  action  had  come  met  at 
Albany-  and  formed  the  Liberty  party  (q.v.). 
Among  the  founders  of  this  national  party  were 
Myron  Holley,  Gerrit  Smith  and  James  G. 
Biraey.  The  latter  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency,  and  renominated  in  1S44.  In  the 
famous  campaign  of  1840  he  polled  about  7,000 
votes  and   in    1844  62,000.      Neither  of  these 


votes  represented  the  total  strength  of  the 
abolitionists  and  certainly  not  the  strength  of 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  country.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  anti-slavery  societies  which 
followed  the  formation  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion greatly  accelerated  the  work,  begun  by 
Garrison  and  the  Liberator,  of  sending  aboli- 
tion documents  into  the  South.  The  result  was 
a  storm  of  indignant  protests  from  the  slave- 
holders  who  resented  what  they  termed  an  in- 
terference with  their  own  domestic  institutions. 
They  declared  that  the  abolition  literature  sent 
among  them  was  incendiary  and  intended  to 
excite  servile  insurrection,  the  most  dreaded, 
because  the  most  horrible,  of  events.  Nat 
Turner's  rebellion  (q.v.)  in  Virginia  (1831) 
was  then  still  fresh  in  mind.  In  their  excite- 
ment the  slaveholders  made  certain  demands 
upon  the  people  of  the  North.  They  called  for 
the  suppression  of  the  abolitionists  and  their 
work  by  public  opinion  and  by  State  action. 
Rewards  were  even  offered  for  the  arrest  and 
transportation  to  the  South  of  C^rrison  and  - 
Arthur  Tappan. 

Public  feeling  in  the  North  was  already  so, 
bitter  against  the  abolitionists  that  it  hardly 
needed  the  added  impulse  of  the  South's  de- 
mands. On  4  lulv  1834  the  anti-slavery  celebra- 
tion in  New  York  Oly  was  broken  up  and  the  - 
leaders  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives.  For 
nearly  a  week  the  excitement  continued-  All 
the  unportant  daily  papers,  except  one,  en- 
couraged the  populace  to  suppress  the  aboli- 
tionists. Their  business  places  and  even  their 
houses  were  attacked  by  the  infuriated  mob  anj 
the  quarters  occupied  Oy  the  negroes  were  i 


abolitionists  went  on.  The  rougher  element 
was  encouraged  by  resolutions  passed  by  meet- 
itigs  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. Fifteen  hundred  influential  names  signed 
a  call  for  an  anti-abolition  meeting  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  great  orators  of  Boston  addressed 
an  excited  multitude.  In  a  few  days  gallows 
were  found  standing  in  front  of  Garrison's 
home.  A  few  weeks  later  at  a  woman's  anti- 
slavery  meeting  a  mob  filled  the  streets,  broke 
into  the  house  to  which  Garrison  had  fled  and 
dragged  him  out  with  a  rope.  He  was  rescued 
with  great  difficulty  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  city  for  safety.  Danger  threalcned  aboli- 
tionists in  Brooklyn.  Lydia  Maria  Child  (q.v.) 
wrote:  '1  have  not  ventured  into  the  city,  nor 
does  one  of  us  dare  to  go  to  church  to-day, 
so  great  is  the  excitement.  Mr.  Wright  was 
yesterday  barricading  his  doors  and  windows 
with  strong  bars  and  planks  an  inch  thick.* 
A  mob  led  by  representative  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati destroyed  the  printing  press  of  The  PhiJan- 
tkropist  and  attadced  the  houses  occu(ned  by 
negroes.  In  1837  an  Alton,  111.,  mob  shot  down 
the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  (q.v.),  the  editor 
of  an  abolition  paper,  while  he  was  endeavoring 
to  protect  his  press.  This  event  and  other  ex- 
treme measures  against  the  abolitionists  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  public  opinion  became  more 
sympathetic  toward  the  hated  and  hunted  dis- 
oples  of  the  abolition  creed.  The  great  major- 
ity of  them  —  women  as  well  as  men  —  showed 
the  true  martyr  spirit,  in  the  era  of  their  per- 
secution. But  the  rush  of  events  was  already 
drawing  public  attention  away  from  the  aboh- 
tionists  and  turning  it  toward  other  phases 
of  the  anti-slavery  cotifiict. 
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The  Quakerj  had  begun  in  Washington's 
administrmtton  to  petition  Congress  against  the 
slave-trade.  Later  their  petition  struck  at  slav- 
ery in  the  District  of  Colutnbia.  The  abolition- 
ists joined  in  the  work  of  petitioning  against 
slavery  in  the  District.  As  early  as  1831  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  a  congressman,  presented 
15  such  petitions,  but  declared  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  their  objecL  From  year  to  year 
these  petitions  had  been  received  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  nothii^  more  came  of  them.  But  in  183S 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina  moved  that  an 
antislavery  petition  be  not  received.  To  aome, 
this  thotion  seemed  necessary  to  check  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  abolition  petitions,  but  to  others  the 
remedy  seemed  worse  than  the  disease,  for  it 
attacked  the  ancient  right  of  petition.  An  ex- 
citing  debate  arose  running  throughout  an  en- 
tire day.  Adams  now  came  forward  as  the 
diampion  of  the  right  of  the  petition  and  Slade 
of  Vermont  made  a  fiery  speech  declaring  war 
npon  the  institution  of  slavery.  This  speech 
greatly  angered  the  slaveholders  and  ihdr  sup- 
,  porters,  fc  1S36  the  debate  over  abolition  pe- 
titions was  renewed  and  continued  for  four 
months  during  which  many  thousands  of  per' 
sons  put  their  names  to  petitions.  The  result 
was  a  resolution  of  the  House  to  lay  all  papers 
relating  to  slavery  on  the  table  and  to  take 
no  further  action  on  them.  This  was  the 
^erm  of  the  famous  'gag'  rule.  But  this  ac- 
tion only  stirred  anti-slavery  people  and  by  1838 
petitions  to  Congress  against  slavery  had  in' 
creased  tenfold.  Early  in  1840  the  House  made 
answer  to  these  by  establishing  the  following 
standing  rule:  'That  no  petition  ...  or  other 


toiy,  or  the  slave-trade  between  the  States 
or  Territories  of  the  United  States  in  which  it 
now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever."  Similar, 
though  more  temperate,  debates  were  going  on 
in  the  Senate  and  similar  results  followed. 

The  attempts  to  suppress  the  abolitionists' 
agitation  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  by  at- 
tacking ancient  popular  rights  very  naturally 
produced  a  reaction  in  their  favor  and  against 
the  cause  of  slavery.  The  battle  for  the  ri^t  of 
petition  was  waged,  therefore,  with  untiring 
energy  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  R.  Gia- 
dings  and  others.  The  threats  made  to  expel 
them  from  Congress  and  the  denunciation 
heaped  upon  them  only  aided  them  in  the  end 
by  bringing  to  their  aid  an  increasing  number 
of  congressmen  and  in  1844  victory  crowned 
their  eRorts ;  the  gag  rule  was  repealed. 

Additional  meaning  was  given  to  the  ques- 
tions of  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of 
petition  by  the  demands  of  the  slaveholders  that 
all  anti-slavery  documents  be  excluded  from  the 
United  States  mails.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  broke  into  the  post  office 
(1835),  seized  a  quantity  of  abolition  literature 
and  burned  it  in  the  presence  of  spectators.  The 
Postmaster-General  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
although  such  documents  could  not  lawfully  be 
excluded  from  the  mails,  the  postmasters 
owed  a  higher  duty  to  their  communities  than 
to  the  laws.  President  Jackson,  in  a  message 
to  Congress,  severely  criticised  the  work  of  the 
abolitionists  and  recommended   that   Congress 


prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  drculation 
of  such  documents  through  the  mails.  Congress 
not  only  did  not  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, but  instead  passed  a  law  providing 
for  fining  and  imprisoning  postmasters  for  with- 
holding mail  from  the  perscais  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  On  none  of  the  points  of  contention 
had  the  opponents  of  the  abolitionists  been  able 
to  score  a  permanent  victory.  On  the  contrary 
the  permanent  results  were  against  slavery. 
Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  anti-slavery^  if  not  abolition,  senti- 
ment and  the  formation  of  a  political  party. 
Another  result  was  the  feeling  of  many  North- 
em  men,  who  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the 
agitators,  that  the  friends  of  slavery  were  de- 
manding too  great  a  sacrifice  of  cherished  prii>- 
ciples  for  its  protection.  One  of  the  most  de- 
plorable results  of  10  years  of  bitter  agitation 
was  the  ill  will  engendered  between  the  radical 
elements  of  the  two  sections.  Neither  could 
do  rij^t  in  the  eyes  of  the  other.  The  danger 
lay  in  the  fact  diat  other  events  might  cause 
the  spread  of  this  sentiment  to  the  steady 
minded  classes  of  the  two  sections.  Such 
events  were  already  on  the  horizon. 

The  South  came  to  feel  that  safety  to  slav- 
ery and  to  the  social  and  industrial  fabric  based 
npon  it  lay  in  preserving  the  equilibriimi  be- 
tween the  sections  in  the  Senate.  That  equi- 
librium had  been  hopelessly  lost  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  preserve  it  in  the 
Senate  required  the  addition  of  new  territory 
to  the  Umted  Stales.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
the  annexation  of  Texas  quickly  followed  the 
Texan  revolution  and  the  cession  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  came  as  a  consequence  o£ 
war  with  Mexico.  But  it  was  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine  slavery's  relation  to  the  new 
territory  than  it  had  been  to  win  the  territory 
by  war.  The  South  gave  an  indication  of  its 
coming  attitude  by  defeating  Van  Buren  for 
'  lation  in  1844,  because  he  had  opposed 
ledlate  annexation  of  Texas.    Northern 


of  their  own,  because  Ctay,  after  opposing  I 
mediate  annexation,  had  written  a  letter  trying 
to  explain  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Southern  Whigs.  In  1846  President  Polk  asked 
Congress  lo  vote  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  hirn 
in  making  peace  with  Mexico.  David  Wilmot, 
a  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill,  providing  that 
in  any  territory  obtained  from  Mexico  slavery 
should  never  exist'  This  amendment  is  the 
famous  Wilmot  Proviso  (q.v.).  Twice  it  passed 
the  House,  but  each  time  failed  to  get  through 
the  Senate.  Southern  leaders  were  stirred  to 
combat  more  vigorously  the  idea  that  Con- 
gress could  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territo- 
ries. Northern  men  affirmed  more  vehemently 
the  right  of  Congress  in  this  matter,  because, 
to  admit  the  South's  contention  would  invalidate 
the  anti-slavery  features  of  the  Ordinance  of 
178?  and  the  Compromise  of  1820.  The  debates 
in  Congress  and  the  discussions  by  puipit  and 
press  began  to  shake  men's  allegiance  to  the 
old  parties.  Therefore,  the  Whig  party,  the  ma- 
jority of  whose  votes  was  generally  in  the 
North,  nominated  for  President  (1848)  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor,  a  Louisiana  slaveholder,  but 
refused  to  commit  itself  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion.     The    Democratic    party,    whose    main 
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strength  by  in  the  South,  nominated  Lewi* 
Cass  of  Michigan  and  Ukewtse  uttered  no  de- 
cisive word  on  the  vital  question.  This  non- 
committal attitude  of  the  leiaders  of  the  old 
parties  angered  anti-slavery  men  of  all  parties 
who  promptly  coalesced  and  launched  the  Free 
Soil  party  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (1848).  The  plat- 
form contained  19  resolutions  mainly  relating 
to  slavery  and  declaring  in  favor  of  "Free  Soil, 
Free  Speech,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Men.'  ll 
also  declared  that  Coi^ress  had,  and  ought  to 
exercise,  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territories,  but  that  it  possessed  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  already  existed.  Although  this  platform  did 
not  satisfy  the  extreme  abolitionists,  it  oftered 
a  line  of  defense,  on  constitutional  grounds, 
which  appealed  to  moderate  reformers  who 
could  not  sympathize  with  the  Anti-Union  seit- 
timent  of  Garrison  and  his  radical  followers. 
The  slaveholders  were  right  in  believing  that 
the  underlying  cause  and  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  the  Free  Soilers  and  the  abolition- 
ists were  not  greatly  different.  The  Free  Soil- 
ers nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  Presi- 
dent and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  Van  Buren  Democrats  in  New 
York,  nicknamed  the  "Barnburners,*  .supported 
the  new  party.  The  result  was  a  nominal  Free 
Soil  vote  of  over  290,000,  the  loss  of  New  Yorlc 
by  Cass  and  the  triumph  of  General  Taylor. 
The  Van  Buren  supporters  were  avenged  by  the 
defeat  of  Cass,  and  most  of  them  returned  to 
this  allegiance. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  Free  Soil 
idea  gained  at  the  North,  but  the  party  made  but 
little  progress.  The  Compromise  of^  1850,  and 
the  consequent  effort  to  discourage  all  agitation 
as  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union, 
discouraged  any  great  gain  by  the  party.  Both 
the  old  parties  in  their  nominating  conventions 
(1854)  pledged  ibemselves  to  stand  by  the  Com- 
promise, and  Hale,  the  Free  Soil  candidate  only 
polled  156,000.  The  passage  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.)  (1854),  suddenly  precipi- 
tated the  anti- slavery  conflict  in  a  more  virulent 
form  than  ever  before.  The  result  was  the 
break-up  of  the  Whig  ^arty.  Thousands  of  its 
Southern  supporters  joined  the  Democratic 
party  (q.v.),  while  the  majority  of  its  Northern 
voters  co-operated  with  other  anti-slavery  ele- 
ments in  forming  a  new  parly,  the  Republican, 
Although  the  organization  ot  the  Free  Soil 
party  was  thus  disbanded,  its  principle  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  Republican  parly  (q.v.). 
See  also  Slavery. 
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27.  THE  MEXICAN  WAR.  Owing  lo 
its  close  association  with  the  slavery  contro- 
versy the  Mexican  War  has  been  the  subject 
of   almost    endless   dispute.    Many  people  be- 


lieved at  the  time,  and  many  others  still  believfi, 
that  it  was  forced  on  by  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration in  order  to  secure  more  territory  in  the 
Southwest  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  It 
would  be  difficult  either  lo  prove  or  to  disprove 
this  view  condnaively.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The 
Democratic  platform  of  1844  favored  annexa- 
tion, but  at  die  same  time  it  was  equally  explicit 
in  asserting  the  American  claim  to  (Jregon,  a 
territory  wliich  could  not  by  any  possihihty  be 
opened  to  slavery.  To  the  party  leaders  this 
connection  of  the  two  qnesdons  may  have  been 
only  a  shrewd  bit  of  politics,  but  President 
Polk's  determination  to  fi^t  for  54"  40"  showed 
that  it  meant  much  more  than  that  to  him.  The 
success  of  the  ticket  also  indicated  that  it  meant 
more  to  the  American  people.  The  constant 
cry  of  a  slaveholders'  conspiracy  wonld  not 
blind  them  to  the  advantages  of  acquiring  bo 
much  valuable  territory.  At  the  time  of  the 
annexation,  Texai  (q.v.)  had  been  an  independ- 
ent republic  for  nine  years,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  leading  nations  of  tne  world.  Although 
the  Mexican  government  had  made  no  serious 
attempt  during  that  interval  to  reassert  its 
lights,  it  now  notified  the  United  States  that  an- 
nexation would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli. 
The  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  1  March 
1845  was,  in  consequence,  followed  bv  the  re- 
call of  tne  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington 
and  the  formal  suspension  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  the  Texas  question  there  was 
a  long-standing  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  the  Mexican 
government.  During  the  numerous  revolutions 
which  had  occurred  since  Mexico  gained  her 
■  idependence  Americans  had  often  suffered  im 


missioners  to  pass  upon  these  cases.  There  was 
some  delay,  however,  in  making  the  payments, 
and  a  second  convention  was  concluded  in  1843, 
in  which  Mexico  agreed  to  pay  all  ctaiii»  «dthin 
five  years  in  quarterly  instalments.  A  few 
payments  were  made,  but  in  1845  they  had  again 
fallen  very  much  in  arrears. 

In  October  1845  President  Polk  informed  die 
Mexican  Secretary  of  State  that  he  wished  to 
settle  the  questions  in  dispute  amicably,  and 
that  he  was  readv  to  send  an  envoy  with  full 
power  to  act  The  secretary  made  an  evasive 
reply  in  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be  ^scusse^ 
but  expressed  a  williiwiess  to  receive  our  repre- 
sentative. The  President  at  once  commissioned 
'John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  as  envoy,  and  he  set 
out  for  his  new  post  in  November.  The  war 
fever  was  so  strong  in  Mexico  when  Slide]]  ar- 
rived that  President  Herrera  was  forced  to 
refuse  him  an  audience.  A  revolution,  which 
occurred  a  few  days  later,  resulted  in  bringing 
General  Paredea^  the  head  of  the  war  party, 
into  power.  Being  again  refused  recognition, 
Slidell  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Uardi 
1846. 

If  annexation  and  the  spoliation  claims  had 
been  the  only  questions  involved,  the  war  mi^t 
still  have  been  averted.  But  a  controversy  arose 
in  regard  to  the  western  Ixiundary  of  Texas. 
The  Congress  of  Texas  in  1836  asserted  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  republic  extended  to  the  Rio 
Grande.    Historically  the  claim  to  the  territory 
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between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  of 
doubtful  legality,  but  owing  to  internal  difficul- 
ties the  Mexican  government  had  taken  no  steps 
to  assert  its  autfiority.  Texas  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  with  "the  territory  properly  in- 
cluded within  and  rightfully  belonging'  to  it, 
but  subject  to  the  adjustment  by  the  United 
Stales  government  of  all  auestions  of  boundary 
that  might  arise  with  otner  governments.  If 
the  Mexican  authorities  had  received  Slidell  this 
question  might  properly  have  come  Up  for  <tis- 
cussion.  Their  refusal  left  but  one  course  open 
to  the  President,  namely,  to  treat  the  Nueces-Rio 
Grande  tract  as  American  territory.  The  rev- 
enue laws  were  extended  to  it,  and  Corpus 
Qiristi,  a  town  west  of  the  Nueces,  was  made 
a  port  of  entry.  The  Mexican  auiorities  rth 
sent^  this  intruBtOD,  and  a  large  force  of  men 
under  General  Ampudia  were  stationed  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  preparatory  to 
an  invasion  of  the  disputed  territory.  To  op- 
pose him.  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  with  about 
^000  men  was  ordered  to  advance  to  the  north 
tenk  of  the  river,  opposite  Uatamoros.  On 
12  April  Ampudia  warned  Taylor  to  withdraw 
beyond  the  Nueces  within  24  hours  or  take  the 
consequences.  The  warning  being  disregarded. 
General  Arista,  Ampudia's  successor,  sent  no- 
tice on  the  24th  that  hostilifies  were  com- 
menced. On  the  same  day  a  considerable  force 
of  Mexicans  crossed  the  river  a  few  miles  above 
Uatamoros  and  defeated  a  detachment  of 
United  States  dragoons. 

The  news  of  this  engagement  reached  Wash- 
ington early  in  May,  and  on  the  11th  President 
Polk  sent  a  special  war  message  to  Congress. 
After  speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  SUdeli  mis- 
uon  and  explaining  the  movements  of  General 
Taylor,  he  went  on  to  say  that  war  already 
existed,  that  it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico  it- 
self and,  consequently,  diat  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  American  people  to  vintUcate  the  honor,  the 
rights  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  (See 
Mexican  Wak).  The  whole  question  hinged 
upon  the  ownership  of  the  Nueces-Rio  Grande 
strip.  According  to  the  President  this  district 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  the  war  was, 
therefore,  defensive  in  its  ori^n.  On  the  other 
band,  if  the  Mexican  claims  to  the  strip  were 
valid,  Polk  exceeded  his  constitutional  powers 
offensive  war  without  the  con- 


„s  American   territory,  by  including  it 

within  the  revenue  system,  and  the  Senate  had. 
ratified  the  appointment  of  a  revenue  officer. 
Two  days  after  the  message  was  received  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  war  was  defensive  in 
origin,  it  was  certainly  not  long  conducted  on 
diat  basis.  After  his  successes  at  Palo  Alto, 
8  May,  and  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  9  May, 
Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  captured 
Matamoras  on  the  18ih,  before  he  could  pos- 
sibly have  heard  of  the  Congressional  act  of  the 
13th.  The  President's  military  orders  showed 
clearly  his  intention  to  seiie  Mexican  territory. 
General  Kearney  was  authorized  to  occupy  New 
Mexico,  Commodore  Sloat  to  lake  possession  of 
Upper  California  and  Taylor  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Mexico,     These  orders  were   faithfully 


executed.  Kearney  captured  Santa  Ti  and 
brou^t  all  of  New  Mexico  under  subjection. 
Fr^ont  and  Commodore  Stockton,  who  had 
succeeded  Stoat,  were  equally  successful  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Taylor  made  his  way  slowly  into  the 
interior.  In  September,  after  defeating  an  army 
under  Ampudia,  he  captured  Monterey. 

The  anti-slavery  Whigs  in  Congress  pointed 
to  these  facts  as  evidence  thai  the  war  was  not 
being  waged  to  protect  the  honor  of  the  United 
States,  but  purely  in  order  to  seize  the  territory 
of  a  weaker  power.  Among  the  discontented 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1846.  Jefferson  Davis  approved  of  the 
war  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  lead 
a  Mississippi  rej^ment.  In  general  the  con- 
flict was  popular  in  the  South  and  unpopular 
'     the  North,  the  strongest  opposition  being  ii 


New    England,      Lowells   keen    i 


I   the 


Jaues  Russell. 

In  spite  of  adverse  critinsm.  President  Polk 
never  once  swerved  from  his  original  line  of 
action.  Early  in  1847  a  second  army  was  sent 
out     under    Gen.    Winficld    Scott    to    land    at 


beginning  of  the  war  had  resulted  in  another 
revolution  which  restored  Santa  Anna  to  power. 
His  plan  was  to  meet  Taylor  first,  defeat  him 
and  then  return  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  time  to 
defend  it  against  Scott.  The  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  was  fought  23  February  1847.  Taylor's 
force  of  5,000  men  won  a  victory  over  an  army 
four  times  as  large.  Immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle Santa  Anna  hurried  south  to  meet  General 
Scott,  The  two  armies  first  came  into  conflict 
at  the  mountain  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the 
Americans  were  again  successful.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  victories  of  Contrcras,  San  An- 
tonio and  Cherubusco.  The  way  was  now  open 
to  the  City  of  MeKico,  but  the  arrival  of  a 
peace  commissioner  from  the  United  States  led 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice.  See  Mex- 
ican War. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Polk  had  been  confident  of  success  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  As  early  as  8 
August  1846  he  asked  Congress  forj2.000,000  to 
be  used  in  negotiating  a  peace.  This  was  far 
more  than  enough  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  peace  commissioners.  The  object  of 
the  President,  however,  was  perfectly  clear;  in 
fact  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Mexico 
was  lo  be  called  upon  to  cede  New  Mexico  and 
California,  A  bill  was  introduced  into  die 
House  of  Representatives  lo  appropriate  the 
amount  required,  David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat,  moved  the  insertion  of  a 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  neither  slavrty  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  should  exist  in  any  terri- 
tory to  be  acquired  by  the  war,  (See  Wilmot 
Proviso).  It  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1846 
and  again  in  1847,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  occasions.  The  House  finally 
yielded,  and  the  appropriation,  increased  to 
$3,000,000,  was  made  without  the  proviso. 

Nicholas  P.  Trist,  of  Virginia,  was  at  once 
sent  to  Mexico  as  a  peace  commissioner.  He 
was  authorized  to  demand  the  cession  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Rio  Grande  boundary.     This  n'ai 
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the  minimum  to  be  accepted.  In  order  (o  obtain 
ibese  terms  he  was  to  be^n  with  an  additional 
demand  for  Lower  California  and  for  the  right 
of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  At 
the  proper  moment  he  might  surrender  these 
pMnts  and  aAo  offer  a  money  consideration. 
The  Mexican  audiorities  refused  tiie  terms, 
negotiations  were  broken  off  and  General  Scott 
renewed  his  campaign.  On  13  September  he 
stormed  the  heights  of  Chapnltepec,  and  on  the 
following  day  entered  the  City  of  Mexico.  The 
enemy  were  now  compelled  to  accept  whatever 
terms  were  offered  to  them.  Negotiations  were 
reopened  with  Trist,  and  the  Treaty  of  Guad*. 
hipe  Hidalgo  was  ugned  2  Feb.  184&  It  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  23  February,  ratified  by  them 
with  amendments  10  M^rch,  and  the  final  ratifi- 
cations were  exchanged  30  May.  in  return  for 
$15,00(^000  and  the  assumption  by  the  United 


California  and  New  Mexico,  and  reco^ized 
the  Rio  Grande  frontier.  Uexicans  liviuf  in  the 
ceded  territory  were  to  be  free  to  continue  to 
rcMde  there  or  to  remove  to  Mexico,  without 
any  prejudice  to  their  property.  Those  who  re- 
maned could  either  retain  the  title  and  ri^ts 
of  Mexican  citizens  or  become  dtizeas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  war,  then, 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  vast  territory 
comprisine  the  presert  Stales  of  Cahfonii^ 
Nevada.  Utah,  Arizona  north  of  the  Gila  and 

Krts  or  Wyoming,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
are  than  half  a  million  square  nules  of  valu- 
able land  were  transferred  from  a  non-progres- 
sive nation  to  a  nation  that  was  able  to  develop 
its  resources.  The  enormous  mineral  deposits 
of  that  regi(Mi  were  just  beginning  to  be  de- 
veloped- And  even  now,  over  half  a  century 
after  the  peace,  the  agricultural  industry,  owing 
to  the  tardy  extension  of  irrigation  facilities,  is 
siill  far  from  its  maximum  development.  Many 
of  the  best  people  in  the  country  in  1848 
were  so  blinded  by  the  slavery  issue  that  th^ 
could  not  realize  the  value  of  their  conquest. 
Fortunately  for  our  histoiy,  such  men  as  Cass 
and  Douglas  had  sufficient  influence  parti- 
ally to  allay  the  prejudices  of  their  section 
and  thus  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
But,  although  the  anCi-siavery  sentiment  was 
not  strong  enough  to  embarrass  the  govern' 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  vrar  or  to  endanger 
tfae  treaty  of  peace,  still  it  could  not  entirely  be 
kqit  ip  the  background.  That  was  shown,  for 
example,  in  the  stru^le  over  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso. As  soon  as  peace  was  concluded  and  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  Iceq)  up  the  appear- 
ance of  unanimity  before  the  enemy,  the  con- 
troversy was  renewed.  Three  questions  came 
up  for  solution :  Should  California  be  admitted 
as  a  free  State?  Should  the  remainder  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  be  organized  in 
accord^ce  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso?  What 
Aould  be  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
New  Mexico?  These  questions  and  others  con- 
nected with  slavery  were  nominally  settled  by 
the  compromise  of  1850,  but  the  controversy 
was  soon  renewed  in  a  tpore  violent  form,  and 
cubninated  in  secession,  civil  war  and  emanci- 
paiion.     See  MkxiCAN  Wak,  The;  Texas, 
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28.  SLAVERY.  When  the  English  colo- 
nies were  first  established  in  America,  chattel 
slavery  of  wliite  people  had  nearly  died  out  in 
Christian  Europe,  although  serfdom  to  the 
owner  of  the  estate  to  which  one  was  attached 
still  prevailed  in  Russia,  Germany  and  many 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  the  only  rec- 
ognized chattels  were  the  rare  necroes  or  Asi- 
aucs  owned  as  a  matter  of  pride  by  a  few 
wealthy  mea  In  the  New  World,  however, 
the  English  colonists  adopted  the  Spanish  habit 
of  enslaving  such  of  the  native  Indians  as  they 
could  possess  themselves  of ;  but  the  tribesmen 
were  sidlen,  insubordinate  and  short  lived. 
The  slavery  of  that  race  was  never  of  any 
economic  importance,  though  as  late  as  1692 
a:i  Indian  woman,  Tituba,  was  one  of  the  Salem 
witches. 

Part  of  the  white  pt^nilation  in  all  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  was  in  a  condition  not  far  dif- 
ferent from  serfdom,  until  some  time  after 
the  American  Revolution.  Tlus  was  the  dis- 
tinct class  of  so-called  'indented*  or  *iiidcn- 
lured*  white  servants,  both  men  and  women, 
who  served  their  masters  for  a  term  of  years, 
sometimes  for  life,  and  were  almost  com- 
pletely subject  to  his  will.  One  element  of  this 
class  was  convicts.  The  early  planters  begged 
£or  'offenders  condemned  to  die  out  of  com- 
mwi  gao!s.»  By  1650  grew  up  a  regular  prac- 
tice of  "transporting*  some  criminals  instead 
of  hanf^ng  them,  and  it  is  estimated  that  first 
and  last  50,000  convicts  came  over.  For  in- 
stance., a  Scotchman  was  sold  as  a  slave  for 
life  to  America  for  the  heinous  offense  of 
burning  the  Bible:  and  in  1736  Mr.  Henry 
Justice  of  the  Middle  Temple  stole  books  and  in 
consequence  was  transported  to  America,  "there 
to  remain  seven  years,  and  lo  be  put  to  death 
if  he  returned,  etc,"  and  one  Sarah  Wilsoift 
servant  to  a  maid-of-honor  to  tfae  queen,  was- 
landed  in  Maryland,  put  up  for  sale  and  pur- 
chased. Another  fruitful  source  of  indented 
servants  was  the  political  prisoners.  After  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  1650,  about  1,000  ScQtdl- 
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men  were   ordered  sent   to    the   colonies.    In 
1716  a  lot  of  Jacobites  were  sent  over. 

By  far  (he  larger  and  more  important  class 
of  white  serfs  was  that  of  the  "redemptionerB,* 
who  agreed  with  some  shipmaster  to  carry  them 
over  and  in  America  to  sell  their  services  for 
1   of  years   to  any  purchaser   for 


preserved,  'was  obliged  to  enmge  to  go  to 
Virginia  for  four  years  as  a  schoolmaster  for 
bed,  board,  washing  and  five  pounds  during 
the  whole  time."  He  was  duly  sold  to  a  Vir- 
ginia gentleman,  and  lived  a  respectable  and 
Honest  life.  Many  such  servants  on  expiration 
of  their  time  set  up  for  themselves  and  founded 
families.  White  servants  frequently  ran  away 
fnom  th«r  masters  and  were  advertised,  pur- 
sued, arrested,  whipped  and  branded  exactly 
like  slaves. 

By  far  the  most  important  phase  of  Ameri- 
can servitude  was  the  slavery  of  the  African 
negroes;  it  was  directly  related  to  the  cen- 
turies of  war  between  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  Christians  in  Europe,  which  engendered  a 
deep-seated  belief  that  Christianity  foriiade  the 
slavery  of  Christians,  but  allowed  the  enilave- 
ment  of  infidels.  In  1517  Las  Casas,  a  benevo- 
lent Spanish  divine,  suggested  that  negroes  be 
inported  into  the  West  Indies  from  Africa,  to 
save  the  remnants  of  the  unhappy  Indians, 
The  African  slave  trade  at  once  sprang  up  in 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions ;  and 
by  1670  the  English  adventurers,  especially 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  began  to  engage  in  this 
profitable  business.  The  first  Enghsh  conti- 
nental colony  to  buy  negro  slaves  was  Virginia, 
where,  in  1619,  a  Dutch  ship  of  war  sold  some 
in  exchange  for  provisions ;  but  it  was  in  the 
English  West  Indies,  especially  the  stigar-grow-  ■ 
ing  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Tobago  and  Jamaica, 
that  slavery  first  found  a  pr<mtable  field.  To 
these  islands  were  sent  most  of  the  white  con- 
vict slaves,  and  the  continent  received  for  its 
supply  of  negro  slaves  only  those  already 
seasoned  in  the  West  Indies. 

Though  ao  early  established,  negro  slavery 
was  of  very  little  importance  on  the  continent 
during  the  17th  century.  The  total  number  of 
negroes  in  all  the  colonies  in  1700  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  a  ter.th  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  18th  century  saw,  however,  a  lively 
slave  trade,  and  widely  distributed  slaves. 
England  forced  from  Spain  the  privil^es  of 
the  Assiento  —  that  is,  the  monopoly  of  carry- 
ing slaves  from  Africa  to  the  ^>aiush  colonies. 
For  supplying  these  laborers  to  the  North 
American  colonics,  a  direct  traffic  grew  up  from 
Africa  in  colonial  vessels,  chiefly  owned  in  New 
England  and  in  New  York.  .Newport  and  Bris- 
tol, R,  I.,  were  noted  centres  of  the  trade. 

The  result  was  that  negroes  were  distributed 
more  or  less  throughout  all  the  colonies,  al- 
though their  condition,  employment  and  treat- 
ment was  very  different  from  community  lo 
community,  ^cepling  on  Narragansett  Bay 
and  the  Hudson  lUver,  where  there  were  plan- 
tations with  large  numbers  of  slaves,  the  negro 
in  the  Northern  colonies^  was  chiefly  a  house 
servant,  and  the  institution  was  here  at  the 
best;  the  old  North  Church  in  Boston  still  con- 
tains a  gallery  for  such  people.  Negroes  prob- 
ably  were   no   worse   treated   than   indentured 


apprentices  of  the  time,  and  were* 
often    much    valued   and    respected    by    their 

Proceeding  southward,  in  Pennsylvania  the 
number  of  negroes  was  large,  and  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Gflwrgia  slavery 
was  an  esiabhjhed  part  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic system.  The  cruelties  of  the  instituttm 
were  most  manifest  in  the  scattered  planta- 
tions of  the  Carolinas  in  which  the  slaves  con- 
siderably outnumbered  the  white  people.  There: 
about  1/80  Saint-John  Crivecceur  found  a  ne- 
gro servant  exposed  in  a  cage,  left  there  to  be' 
devoured  alive  by  insects  and  by  birds,  which' 
had  already  destroyed  his  eyes;  his  unpardon- 
able offense  was   killing  a   white  man. 

The  steady  growth  of  slavery  is  remarkable 
because  it  was  actually  proMbited  by  (wo  of 
the  New  England  colonies.  Massachusetts  in 
the  Body  of  Liberties  in  1641,  drawn  up  fanr 
Rev,  John  Cotton,  declared  that,  «There  shall 
never  be  any  bond  slaverie,  villtanage  or  captivi- 
tie  amongst  us  unles  it  be  lawfutl  captives  taken 
in  just  warres,  and  sucH  strangers  as  wilhngly 
sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us,'  And  Rhode 
Island  in  1652  'ordered  that  no  black  man- 
kind, or  white  .  .  .  serve  any  man  or  his 
assigns  lot^er  than  ten  years.^  These  acts 
were  a  dead  letter;  slaves  were  bom,  grciw 
up,  died  and  left  the  taint  to  their  posterity 
in  every  Northern  community,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sooth. 

Indeed,  there  was  in  every  community  a 
body  of  positive  legislation  relating  to  terms 
of  transfer  of  slave  properly,  and  to  special 
offenses  of  slaves,  and  of  white  people 
toward  slaves,  so  thai  the  institution  of 
slave  properly  was  as  firmly  rooted  and  as 
widely  disseminated  as  that  of  private  prop- 
erty in  land.  This  is  the  more  striking,  be- 
cause in  England  the  enslaving  of  blackamoors 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  human  rights. 
In  the  celebrated  case  ot  James  Somersett,  in 
1772,  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  slavery  was 
"so  odious  that  nothing  could  be  suffered  to 
support  it  but  positive  law* ;  there  being  no 
such  law  in  England,  he  iherefore  refused  to 
compel  James  Somersett,  whom  his  master  had 
brought  from  Virginia  to  England,  to  remain 
in   the  custody  of   that  master. 

Long  before  slavery  acquired  such  a  firm 
and  important  status,  it  was  attacked  by  phil- 
anthropic men.  In  1624  John  Uaseiinx  ob- 
jected to  slavery  in  the  proposed  Swedish 
colonies.  Georgia  was  founded  in  1732,  as  an 
anti-slavery  colony,  but  the  restriction  was 
given   up    in    1749.     The    first    Englishman    lo 

Srotest  against  colonial  slavery  was  Roger  Wil- 
ams  in  1637,  and  John  Eliot  in  1675  de- 
clared that  'to  sell  soulea  for  mony  seemetfi 
to  me  a  dangerous  merchandize.*  Richard  Bax- 
ter, favorite  English  Puritan  author  of  devo- 
tional books  said  in  1673.  "To  go  as  Pirates 
and  catch  up  poor  Negros  or  people  of  another 
Land,  that  never  forfeited  Life  or  Liber^,  and 
to  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  them,  is  one  of 
the  worst  kinds  of  Thievery  in  the  World." 
Samuel  Sewall,  in  his  tract  "The  Selling  of 
Joseph,'  says ;  'Originally  and  Naturally,  Uiere 
is  no  such  thing  as  Slavery,  because  all  Men, 
as  they  are  the  sons  of  Adam,  are  Coh«irs; 
and  have  equal  Right  unto  Liberty,  and  all 
other  outward  Comforts  of  Life." 
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The  most  efficient  agency  agaiiut  coloDial 
slavery  was  the  disapproval  of  the  Quakers, 
both  North  and  South.  The  German  Quakers 
oi  Gennantown  in  1688  adopted  a  minute 
against  the  traffic  in  negro  slaves,  to  the  effect 
that  though  they  were  black,  there  was  still 
no  more  liberty  to  have  them  as  slaves  than 
there  was  to  have  white  raies.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Quakers  in  local  meetings  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  develop  an  opposition  to 
human  slavery  which  was  inherent  in  their  at- 
tempt lo  embody  the  Golden  Rule  in  their  own 
lives ;  hence  there  ^rang  up  Quaker  agitators, 
of  whom  Anthony  Benezet  and  John  Woolraan 
were  the  most  famous.  John  Woobnan  hu 
left  a  delightful  journal,  edited  by  Whittier, 
full  of  the  quaint  records  of  his  laboriou» 
journeys  to  testify  against  the  evils  of  human 
slaveiy.  Furthermore,  many  Quaker  meetings 
passed  minutes  disapproving  of  slavery,  and 
eventually  dis  fellows  nipping  members  who  in- 
sisted on  holdins  them.  They  did  much  to 
raise  the  standaro  of  treatment  of  slaves  attd 
caused  the  liberation  of  large  numbers. ' 

For  one  of  the  many  anomalies  o£  the 
system  of  human  bondage  was  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  class  oi  free  negroes  every- 
one of  whom  was  a  tacit  protest  If  slavery 
was  justified  by  the  infenority  of  the  race^ 
I  then  all  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves.    To  put 

any  of  them  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
man  was  a  confession  that  the  system  had 
I  no  rational  basis  except  greed. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  both  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  were  (irmly  established  in 
the  English  colonies.  The  slave  trade  con- 
tinued steadily;  and  outside  the  Quakers  and 
a  few  other  reformers,  there  was  little  protest 
against  it  on  moral  grounds.  Yet  efforts'  were 
made  to  restrict  it  in  some  of  the  colonies;  in 
the  Northern,  because  they  wished  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  it;  in  South  Carolina  because 
they  feared  slave  insurrections.  Whatever  the 
reason,  all  such  colonial  acts  were  regularly 
vetoed  by  the  governor,  or  disallowed  by  the 
home  government,  on  the  ground  that  a  trade 
30  profitable  to  British  merchants  must  not  be 
diminished. 

The  main  objection  to  slavery  before  the 
American  Revoludon  was  that  it  was  contrary 
to  Christianity;  indeed  for  many  years  the 
planters  objected  to  the  efforts  to  evangelize 
their  slaves,  on  the  ground  that  a  baptized  slave 
might  claim  freedom  as  a  Christian.  Yet  plant- 
ers had  their  slaves,  kept  them,  worked  them, 
if  they  felt  like  it  killed  them  with  overwork, 
and  ignored  the  philanthropists.  The  larger 
number  of  the  negroes  continued  to  be  pagans 
in  a   Christian  land. 

The  Revolution  added  a  second  argument 
of  immense  weight,  namely,  the  rights  of  man. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  framers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  when  they  said 
that  'all  men  are  created  equat'  had  in  mind 
men  who  were  sharers  in  the  government;  but 
some  negroes  had  the  requisite  properly  quali' 
Gcations  and  were  voters  in  all  the  colonies 
but  two  and  thereafter  iu  States  both  North  and 
South.  Still  when  the  Revolutionary  patriots 
so  vehemently  declared  that  they  never  would 
be  slaves  they  could  hardly  have  forgotton  that 
about  one-sixth  of  the  community  were  actual 
ilar^s.    The  progress  of  the  Revolution  emidia- 


sized  this  contradictiui,  for  large  ntunbers  of 
negroes  were  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army, 
especially  in  the  Northern  States,  where  they 
sometimes  served  in  regiments  indiscriminately 
with  white  men.  Rhode  Island  was  obliged  to 
promise  freedom  to  slaves  who  JMned  the 
army  and  to  liberate  thdr  families;  and  a. 
dangerous  rift  was  tbns  made  in  tfae  system  of 

This  rift  was  widened  by  the  action  of 
several  Stales  during  and  immediately  after  the 
Revolution.  In  177S  an  abolition  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  presidency 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  similar  societies  fol- 
lowed m  the  New  England  States.  These  or- 
ganizations at  once  began  to  petition  legisla- 
tures to  secure  better  treatment  for  slaves,  and 
even  to  prohibit  slavery  altogether.  The  move- 
ment rapidly  gained  headway  in  the  Northern  ■ 
communities  where  slaves  were  few  and  vested 
property  interests  were  small. 

In  1777  the  people  of  Vermont  drew  up  a 
State  constitution  containing  clauses  "that  all 
men  are  bom  free  and  independent,*  and  that 
hence  slaves  should  be  set  free  at  the  age  of 
majority.  The  next  community  to  act  was 
Pennsylvania,  where  under  strong  pressure 
from  the  abolitionists,  1  March  1780,  an  act  was 


thus  putting  slavery  in  process  of  ( 
Still  more  effective  was  the  action  of  Massa- 
chusetts which,  in  1780,  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution, drafted  by  John  Adams,  the  oppo- 
nent of  slavery.  The  bill  of  rights  mcluded  the 
declaration  'that  all  men  are  born  free  and 
etjual,  and  have  certain  natural,  essentia),  and  in- 
alienable rights,  among.which  may  be  reckoned 
the  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives.* 
In  1783,  in  a  test  case,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  held  that  under  this  clause  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  The 
precedent  thus  set  was  followed  by  New  Hamp- 
shire  in  1783,  in  a  constitution   similar  to  that 


tion  acts  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in 
1784.  For  a  time  die  tide  was  staved;  then 
in  1799  New  York,  and  in  18M  New  Jersey. 
passed  gradual  emancipation  acts.  Thns,  of  the 
16  States  admitted  lo  the  Union  before  1800, 
eight  became  free. 

Meantime  the  national  government  had  also 
taken  important  and  far-teaching  ste^  in  regard 
to  slaveiy.  The  First  Continental  Congress,  to 
damage  English  trade,  drew  up  the  Association 
of  1774.  in  which  the  colonists  -agreed  not  to 
impart  slaves;  and  this  prohibition  was  main- 
tained throu^out  the  Revolution.    Most  of  the 


appear  to  have  been  no  importations  for  a  time. 
The  opposition  of  the  Northern  States  to 
slavery  was  quickly  reflected  in  Congress,  where 
from  1775  to  1777  there  were  hot  disputes  on 
the  question  of  assessing  Federal  taxes;  the 
Northern  States  insisting  that  slaves  ought  to  be 
counted  either  as  a  part  of  the  populaiion.  or  a 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  South;  the  South 
insisting  thai  slaves  were  not  as  productive  as 
free  men  and  that  ihey  ought  not  to  reck- 
oned al  their  full  number.  Upon  the  more 
serious  question  of  lerrilortal  slavery  the  Con- 
federation Congress  took  radical  ground,  for  it 
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became  necessary  to  provide  a  government  for 
the  immense  areas  added  to  the  United  States 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1784 
Jefferson  reported  a.n  ordinancs  which  included 
a  clause  that  in  all  the  new  Territories,  "after 
the  year  1800  of  the  Giristian  era  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude."  For 
lack  of  one  vote  in  one  State  this  clause  was 
rejected;  but  in  178?,  in  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, Congress  applied  lo  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory the  prohibition  which  had  failed  three 
years  before.  Hence,  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  adjourned,  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  whole  section  of  the  country  north 
of  Maryland  (except  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey), l^  action  of  the  States;  and  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  westward  to  the  Uississippi, 
by  Congress. 

When  the  Federal  Convention  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  May  1787  it  speedilj'  became 
evident  that  slavery,  or  rather  the  division  of 
the  Union  into  a  fr6e  and  a  slaveholding  sec- 
tion, was  an  obstacle  to  the  work  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  it  was 
■wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of 
property  in  men,*  the  Convention  scrupulously 
avoided  using  the  words  slave  and  slavery  in 
the  final  document,  but  six  clauses  in  the  final 
draft  distinctly  refer  to  that  institution. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  "shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons  .  .  .  three-fifths  of  all  other  per- 
sons.* This  clause  was  the  result  of  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy.  As  Gerry  of  Massachu- 
setts put  it,  'why  should  blades  who  are  prop- 
erty in  the  South,  be  in  the  rule  of  representa- 
tion more  than  cattle  and  horses  in  the  North  ?* ; 
while  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  thought  that 
in  apportionment  'the  blacks  ought  to  stand  on 
an  equality  with  the  whites,* 

2.  "The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress,*  prior  to  1808.  This  clause  of  course 
related  to  the  slave  trade,  complete  control  over 
vhich  was  for  a  time  withheld  from  Congress; 
and  the  concession  to  the  Northern  States  was 
^rt  of  a  bargain  by  which  they  retained  the 
ri^t  to  pass  navigation  acts. 

3.  A  clause  relating  to  fugitives  provided  for 
the  return  of  any  person  "held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  Slate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping into  another,* 

4.  *The  citizens  of  each  Slate  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States,* — a  clause  afterward 
applied  to,  or  claimed  for,  negroes. 

5.  'Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States.*  This  was  the  power 
under  which  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
had  prohibited  slavery. 

6.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  10  miles 
square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States 
and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  and  lo 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  whidi  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 


forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards  and  other 
needful   buildings. 

The  experiment  was  now  fairly  under  way 
of  carrying  on  a  Federal  government  with  three 
different  principles  as  regarded  human  slavery, 
—  freedom  in  the  NorUicm  States ;  slavery  in 
the  Southern;  and  a  discretionary  power  over 
territorial  slavery  in  the  Federal  government. 
The  difficulties  of  this  situation  were  clearly 
shown  when,  in  1790,  the  abolition  societies 
petitioned  Congress  lo  regulate  the  slave  trade ; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  resolu- 
tions in  which  they  expressly  disavowed  any 
power  to  regulate  slavery  within  the  States, 
Three  years  later  Congress  exercised  its  power 
over  fugitive  slaves  by  passing  an  act  which 
provided  that  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  certificate  of  any  magistrate, 
a  master  or  his  agent  might  personalfy  appre- 
hend a  slave  escaped  into  a  free  State. 

In  1789  Congress  exercised  its  power  to  deal 
with  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  re-enacting  die 
ordinance  of  1787;  but  in  1798,  on  the  Oi^ni- 
zation  of  Mississippi  Territory,  the  anti-slavery 
clause  was  omitted,  and  slavery  was  allowed  to 
continue  there.  In  1801  the  United  States  to<* 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  and  reaffirmed 
the  pre-existing  laws  of  Maryland,  includinf; 
harsh  slave  codes.  "Hie  act  for  organiiation  of 
the  Territory  of  Illinois  contained  a  clause 
which  in  ISO  was  applied  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  to  the  northern  portion  of  th« 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Meanwhile  a  long  con- 
tinued agitation  in  England  against  the  slave 
trade  resulted  in  an  act  against  it  In 
1806.  This  example  was  helpful  in  the  United 
States  which,  by  Act  of  7  March  1807,  laid  an 
absolute  prohibition  on  the  foreign  slave  trade 
which  was  enforced  by  additional  acts  of  1818 
and  1820. 

In  1821,  on  the  final  admission  of  Missouri, 
Congress  insisted  that  a  clause  in  the  State 
Constitution  prohibiting  the  incoming  of  free 
negroes  should  be  withdrawn,  becatise  contrary 
to  the  citizenship  clause. 

In  the  40  years  from  1790  to  1830  the  con- 
ditions of  slavery  radically  changed.  In  1790 
the  census  showed  700,000  slaves ;  in  1830  there 
were  2,000,000,  in  each  case  about  one-third  of 
the  total  population  of  the  slave-holding  com- 
munities. The  persistence  of  slavery  was  un- 
expected for  in  1790  it  was  dying  out  from 
want  of  profitable  employment.  When  Eli 
Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  for  separating 
the  seed  from  the  fibre  (1794)  a  profitable  crop 
was  opened  up  to  slave  labor.  The  product  of 
cotton  in  1800  was  210,526  bales,  in  1830  1,038,- 
847  bales.  It  is  a  crop  requiring  cultivation 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  and 
adapted  to  rude  labor  in  large  gaivs;  it  thus 
made  slave  labor  profitable  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  furnished  a  market  for  the  surplus  slave 
population  of  the  border  slave  States ;  hence  all 
sections  of  the  South  had  an  economic  interest 


Looking  at  slavery  from  the  side  of  the 
slave,  the  conditions  varied  extremely;  in  gen- 
era! the  work  was  lighter  and  the  relations  with 
the  master  more  humane  in  the  border  slave 
Stales  where  farming  was  more  diversified. 
The  great  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  plantations  of 
the  Far  South  made  heavier  demands  upon  th* 
slave;  and  the  plantations  were  often  d 
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by  hired  overseers.  The  conditions  varied  also 
according  to  the  character,  intelU^ence  and 
temper  of  the  masUrs ;  easy-going,  kind- 
hearted,  genuinely  religious  nasteri  and  mis- 
tresses often  felt  a  strong  personal  responsi- 
bility for  their  slaves;  but  it  was  part  of  the 
^stem  of  slavery  that  passionate,  coarse  and 
overbearing  men  and  women  might  own  slaves 
and  frequently  treated  them  with  harshness, 
severity  or  extreme  cruelty. 

The  condition  of  the  slave  varied  also  ac- 
cording to  his  employmeui.  Most  of  them  were 
field  hands,  engaged  in  the  rudest  and  most 
toilsome  labor;  but  some  were  employed  as 
roustabouts  on  the  river  steamers,  as  long-^ 
shoremen,  and  others  as  skilled  carpenters,  . 
blacksmiths,  masons,  plasterers  and  the  like. 
A  much  greater  number  were  busy  as  house- 
hold servants,  there  being  practically  no  other 
domestic  service  obtainable  in  die  South. 
People,  therefore,  who  needed  such  services 
and  owned  no  slave  hired  one  —  almost  always 
the  handsomest,  most  intelligent  and  most 
promising  slaves  were  used  for  household 
service,  and  it  was  a  highly  priied  privilege 
brin^g  better  food,  abundance  of  cast-oft 
clothing  and  personal  relations  with  the  white 
people. 

The  field  slaves  worked  long  hours,  com- 
monly from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  were  kept 
up  to  their  work  by  white  overseers,  and  on 
large  plantations  also  by  negro  slave  drivers 
armed  with  the  whip.  Men  and  women  and 
half-grown  boys  and  girls  were  engaged  in  this 
field  labor.  Their  houses  were  cabins  in  the 
negro  quarters,  usually  small,  dark  and  dirty, 
but  often  as  good  as  the  ordinary  house  of  the 
poor  white.  The  clothing  of  the  field  hand  was 
roug^,  coarse  and  scanty.  "Hirifty  planters  esti- 
mated that  it  cost  about  $15  a  year,  on  an 
average,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  slave. 

Most  adult  slaves  were  married,  but  family 
relations  were  so  disturbed  by  sale  and  a  feel- 
ing of  irresponsibility  that  such  relations  were 
very  changeable.  The  slaves  usually  had  Sim- 
day  free  and  a  few  days  of  jollification  at 
Christmas ;  in  many  churches  negroes  attended 
the  same  services  and  were  received  as  mem- 
bers. Many  communities  had  their  own 
churches  with  a  rude  and  boisterous  worship, 
conducted  by  slave  preachers. 

One  of  uie  incidents  or  accompaniments  of 
slavery  much  in  the  minds  of  people  at  that 
time  was  sale.  Negroes  who,  in  the  colonial 
days,  could  be  bought  as  low  as  $50,  by  1830 
were  worth  $500;  and  by  1860  prime  cotton 
hands  were  quoted  as  high  as  $1,500.  The 
South,  in  1860,  valued  its  slave  property  at  about 
$2,000,000,000.  Of  course  this  high  value  de- 
pended upon  the  opportunity  to  market  surplus 
slaves  and  to  bi^  hands  as  needed;  hence,  a 
lively  system  of  picking  up  slaves  at  private 
sale,  ^thering  them  into  colBes  or  gangs 
and  shipping  them  south  by  land  or  river,  there 
to  be  sold  out  again.  Though  the  slave  trader 
was  universally  despised  by  the  white  peopl^ 
the  kindest  master  might  get  into  debt  and 
have  to  sell  his  slaves,  or  his  death  mi^t 
cause  his  property  to  foe  divided.  Auction  sales 
were  very  frequent  and  abounded  in  pathetic 
incidents  of  the  division  of  families  and  the 
sale  of  infants  away  from  their  mothers. 
Another     frequent    incident     was     escape. 


Slaves  were  always  running  away  and  taking 
refuge  in  swamps  or  forests;  many  of  them 
returned,  took  their  flogging  and  went  to  work 
many  others  became  fugitives,  and  made 


farther  north  to  Canada.  These  fugitives  were 
commonly  the  most  determined  and  ablest  of 
their  race  and  by  stealing  themselves  ihey  de- 
preciated slave  property,  especially  in  the  bor- 
der States. 

A  third  striking  incident  of  slavery  was 
manumission, —  from  early  Colonial  days  slaves 
were  set  free  by  indnlgent  masters  during  their 
life  or  by  their  wills;  and  the  free  negroes  in 
the  South  in  1860  were  about  one-sixteenth  of 
the  whole  ni»nber.  The  process  of  setting 
slaves  free  was  commonly  hedged  about  by 
two  restrictions:  (I)  The  master  must  give 
bonds  that  the  freedman  should  not  become 
a  public  charge;  (2)  in  some  States  he  was  ■ 
obliged  to  remove  him  from  the  Commonwealth 
in   which  he  was  set   free. 

A  fourth  incident  was  insurrection.  Beside 
several  risings  in  Colonial  days,  of  which  the 
New  York  Slave  Plot  of  1741  is  the  best  known, 
there  were  three  Insurrections  or  attempted  in- 
surrections in  the  19th  century:  the  Gabriel 
insurrection  in  Virginia  (1800)  ;  the  Denmark- 
Vesey  in  Charleston  (1822);  and  the  Nat 
Turner  rising  in  Virginia  in  1831,  in  which  70 
white  people  were  massacred.  This  was  the 
last  of  such  movements;  even  during  the  Civil 
War  there  was  no  slave  rising  in  the  South, 
but  the  fear  of  it  was  a  constant  motive  in  the 
minds   of   the   Southern   people. 

Ixjoking  at  the  institution  of  slavery  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  master  the  Southern 
community  was  divided  into  three  strata  of 
white  people:  (1)  The  large  slaveholders.  In 
1850  atiout  2,000  families  owned  as  many  as 
100  slaves  each ;  the  largest  number  under  one 
management  was  about  2,500.  These  2,000 
families  made  up  the  social  and  political  aris- 
tocracy of  the  South,  furnished  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  professional  men  and  almost  all  the 
holders  of  hi^  political  ofRces,  State  or  na- 
tional, in  the  South.  (2)  The  small  slavehold- 
ers, about  350,000  famihes:  of  these,  in  1850, 
about  60,000  held  only  one  slave.  Such  people 
commonly  had  a  poor  living,  in  rough  houses 
with  unsavory  focd  and  few  opportunities  for 
th^r  children;  with  them  were  associated  a 
considerable  body  of  non-slaveholding  farmers. 
(3)  At  the  bottom  of  society  was  the  great 
class  of  poor  whites,  including  the  moun- 
taineers; they  held  no  slaves,  but  owned  their 
own  land  and  lived  upon  it  in  a  miserable 
fashion.  They  were  a  naturally  intelligent 
people,  but  extremely  ignorant  and  made  up 
about  three-fourths  of  the  white  population. 
They  implicitly  followed  the  political  leader- 
ship of  the  great  planters  and  were  perfectly 
persuaded  that  the  cause  of  slavery  was  their 
own,  although  they  were  looked  down  upon 
by  well-to-do  white  men,  and  were  sometimes 
despised  by  riaves. 

The  system  of  slavery  was  maintained  by  a 
rigorous  code  of  spedaJ  laws.  Property  and 
mortgage  right  in  slaves  were  protected  by 
law.  The  masters  were  assured  the  physicu 
control  of  slaves  by  laws  and  customs  which 
gave  them  authority  to  compel  obedience  and 
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force  labor;  and  to  resist  any  real  or  suiiposed 
belligerency  of  the  negro  by  force,  which  com- 
monly tooK  the  foriii  of  whipping.  The  laws 
held  a  master  responsible  for  killing  a  negro, 
unless  in  defense  of  his  life ;  but  negro  testi- 
mony could  not  be  received  against  a  white 
man,  and  the  law  of  a  State  which  absolved  the 
master  in  case  a  slave  was  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  die  under  a  *moderale*  chastisement  suf- 
ficiently indicates  that  public  sentiment  de- 
manded giving  discretion  to  the  master  in  all 
doubtful  cases. 

Assemblages  of  slaves  and  any  sort  of  riot- 
ous betaavLor  were  dealt  with  by  special  acts. 
In  in3n}>  States  special  tribunals  of  the  slave- 
holders in  the  neighborhood  took  testimony  in 
a  summai^  fashion,  and  executed  punishment, 
even  to  the  taking  of  life.  There  were  also 
special  laws  against  the  consorting  of  whites 
with  negroes,  or  their  purchase  of  property 
.  from  slaves.  Runaways  were  stopped  by  a  sys- 
tem of  patrols,  a  kind  of  voluntary  mounted 
police,  who  scoured  the  roads  and  picked  up 
suspected  characters. 

Such  was  the  system  of  slavery,  a  system 
of  brute  force,  buttressed  by  a  powerfully 
welded  public  opinion,  backed  up  by  a  body  of 
positive  law.  On  many  plantations  the  life  of 
a  slave  was  easy  eiraugh,  labor  was  light  and 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  reasoning  being;  on  other 
plantations  be  was  treated  worse  than  the  beast 
of  the  field,  because  he  could  talk  and  was  held 
to  the  responsibility  of  men.  Slave  labor  was 
notoriously  inefKcient  and  wasteful ;  and  small 
planters  made  very  little  out  of  their  slaves. 
The  larger  planters,  by  working  out  a  kind  of 
machine  sj^tem,  had  better  results ;  but  it  was 
at  the  expense  and  the  degrad^ion  of  their 
white  neighbors  as  well  as  of  the  slaves. 

The  Southern  opposition  to  slavery,  which 
had  been  widespread  in  1787,  grew  less  and  less 
as  the  years  went  on,  though  till  1S30  there  was 
a  national  a nti- slavery  or^nization,  which  held 
a  convention  about  once  m  two  years,  usually 
in  a  border  Slate  city.  The  system  of  slavery 
grew  more  and  more  deeply  rooted,  and  when 
the  Northern  abolitionists  began  an  active 
crusade  against  il  in  1831,  the  Southern  so- 
cieties disappeared  and  only  a  handful  of 
Southern  men  and  women  could  lie  found  who 
would  so  much  as  make  a  public  argument 
against  the  desirability  of  slavery. 

From  looking  or  slavery  as  an  "evil*  which 
must  be  destroyed,  by  !820  (he  South  as  a  com- 
munity were  thinking  of  it  as  a  difiiculty  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  destroying  the 
country.  By  1830  they  grew  to  advocate  it  as 
something  which,  whether  evil  or  not,  must 
neither  be  attacked  nor  discussed;  thence  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  advocate  it  as  desirable  in 
itself,  as  Calhoun  put  it,  *a  good,  a  positive 
good."  In  the  last  stage  of  the  contest, 
just  before  the  Civil  War,  Southern  leaders 
like  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  that  slavery  must 
be  extended  in  some  degree  to  the  Northern 
States. 

The  abolition  movement  is  elsewhere  dis- 
cussed,—our  object  at  this  point  is  to  show 
how  slavery-,  so  strongly  buttressed  in  the  in- 
terests and  the  pride  of  the  South,  yet  quickly 
came  to  an  end.  As  has  already  been  shown, 
when  the  two  sections  had  clearly  adopted  op- 
posing systems  of  labor,  many  questions  of 
choice  between  the  two  systems  came  before  the 


Federal  government.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge 
that  slavery  was  a  State  institution  existing 
only  under  State  laws,«n  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  Congress,  by  its  regulation  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  inter- 
national relations,  of  furtive*  and  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, had  a  power  to  increase  or  to  diminish 
the  slave  {jower.  In  fact,  the  national  govern- 
ment furnished  the  arena  in  which  the  ques- 
tion  was  finally   fought  out. 

The  first  ^reai  step  came  about  1S35,  when 
the  abolitionists,  in  part  encouraged  by  the 
English  acts  abolishmg  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  (1830-35),  began  to  send  petitions  to 
Congress  asking  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  South  was 
able  to  influence  enough  Northern  votes  to 
secilre  a  succession  of  gag  resolutions,  intended 
to  prevent  discussion  in  Congress ;  but  the 
question  sprang  up  in  many  unexpected  ways. 
The  apparently  Innocent  power  of  carrying 
mails  by  the  Federal  government  brought  to 
light  objections  to  the  delivery  of  abolition  mail 
at  the  Southern  post  offices.  The  Southern 
leaders  attempted  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  dis- 
cussion of  slavery  in  Congress ;  but  John  Quincy 
Adams  arose  as  the  champion  of  free  speetii, 
and  he  was  speedily  aided  by  other  men  like 
Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  who  would  not  be 
silenced. 

By  1842  it  was  plain  that  nobody  could  pre- 
vent the  discussion  of  slavery  ihrouKhout  the 
North  and  in  Washington ;  soon  it  had  to  be 
discussed,  because  of  new  Questions  of  Terri- 
torial slavery.  The  principle  of  dividing  the 
Union  hy  a  geographical  line  continued  1^  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  was  tested  again 
when  in  1845  Texas  was  brought  into  the  Union 
with  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  material 
for  a  body  of  slave-holding  States ;  Congress 
deliberately  prohibited  slavery  in  the  territory 
claimed  by  Texas    north  of  »°  30". 

Then  followed,  in  1848,  the  annexation  of 
New  Mexico  and  California,  with  the  plain  ex- 
pectation that  the  36°  30'  line  would  he  pro- 
duced to  the  Pacific.  The  North,  however,  was 
aroused  and  the  people  of  California  refused 
either  to  divide  their  Commonwealth  or  to  ad- 
mit slavery  within  its  borders.  By  the  com- 
promise of  18S0,  California  was  acknowledged 
free,  and  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were  prac- 
licallv  left  as  fighting  ground  for  slave  power; 
yet  Congress,  in  1848,  passed  a  fourth  significant 
act  pTohibiling  Territorial  slavery,  this  time  in 
Oregon.  In  the  same  compromise  of  1850, 
Congress  passed  a  new  Furilive  Slave  Law  and 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  contest  was  raised  again  by  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  framed  by  Douglas, 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  and. 

Sr  implication,  the  three  other  acts  prohibiting 
avery  in  the  Territories ;  and  left  Kansas  to  be 
controlled  by  the  first  set  of  people  who  might 
get  on  the  ground.  Contrap-  to  expectation, 
the  first  set  were  from  the  North,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  Southern  settlers  in  Missouri 
and  of  the  South  generally  to  take  possesion 
of  Kansas  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  settlers  occasioned  a  civil  war  in  Kansas, 
six  years  before  the  greater  national  Civil  War. 
By  this  time  il  became  evident  that  slavery 
was  a  political  question  which  divided  the 
nation ;  and  in  1856  the  first  large  and  wide- 
spread   anti-slavery   party    was    formed.    The 
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Dred  Scott  Decision  of  1857  was  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  controversy,  and  to  take  it  out  of 
politics,   by  denying  the   right   of   Congress   to 

Erohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  though  that  right 
ad  four  times  been  exercised,  with  little  op- 
position. From  this  time  the  drift  was  steadily 
and  irresistibly  toward  Civil  War.— and  the 
crisis  was  reached  in  1860,  when  the  Southern 
.  Democracy  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  remain- 
ing in  the  Union,  their  right  to  shar«  in  atl  ter- 
ritory thereafter  annexed,  and  to  have  an  end 
of  abolition  agitation  in  the  North. 

Althou^  in  a  resolution  of  22  Tidy  1861  the 
House  of  Representatives  declared  that  slavery 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  war  nor  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves  its  purpose,  from  Ae  beginning 
it  was  plain  that  slavery  was  the  great  question 
which  divided  the  two  sections,  and  that  conse- 
quently its  future  was  inextricably  woven  into 
Uiat  struggle.  Hence,  the  war  had  hardly  be- 
gun before  there  came  a  series  of  special  enact- 
ments and  executive  proclamations.  (1)  On 
26  April  1862  an  act  of  Congress  freed  the 
slaves  in  the  Etistrict  of  Columbia,  with  a  com- 

Esation  of  about  $300  a  head.  (2)  On  19 
e  1862  an  act,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  Dred 
tt  Decision,  prohibited  slavery  in  every  Ter- 
ritory. (3)  Go  2  July  1862  an  act  was  passed 
providing  that  slaves  of  persons  engaged  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States  IhereSy  gained 
their  freedom.  President  Lincoln  was  all  the 
while  turninc!  over  in  his  mind  a  larger  scheme, 
and  on  22  Sept.  1862  he  issued  a  prefiminary 
proclamation,  followed  on  1  /an.  1863  W  a  final 
proclamation,  of  emancipation,  by  which  atl 
slaves  within  the  seceding  States  were  declared 
free,  excepting  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
certain  districts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana 
which  were  within  the  Federal  lines. 

To  the  national  prohibitions  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  seceded  slave  States  were  added  the  actions 
of  three  siave-holding  ccanraunities :  West  Vir- 
ginia, by  its  Constitution  (21  March  1862), 
Missoun  by  a  vote  in  convention  (1  July  1863), 
and  Maryland  by  a  new  constitution  (13  Oct. 
1864),  declared  for  absolute  or  gradual  eman- 
cipation. They  thus  joined  the  cohort  of  free- 
dom, so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  only  re- 
f'lons  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
tates  in  which  slavery  remained  legal  were 
Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  last  of 
which  States  declared  for  freedom  by  a  new 
constitution  in  1865. 

Slavery  was  thus  practically  at  an  'end. 
Nevertheless  under  the  then  accepted  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  both  Congress  and  the  States 
might  legally  re-establish  it.  To  prevent  that 
contingency  and  to  wipe  out  the  last  vestige  of 
•the  system,  the  13th  Amendment  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  received  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  (22  Feb.  1865)  and  18  Dec.  1865  it 
was  announced  that  the  necessary  three- fourths 
of  the  States  had  ratified  it,  and  that  to  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  had  been  added  the 
significant  words,  ^Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted.  shaJl  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.* 

As  Lincoln  said  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
•We  have  finished  the  job.'  Beginning  in  1775 
with  a  United  States  in  which  slavery  was  the 
normal    condition    of    every    community    and 


by  the  firmest  of  constitutional  e _.._    

normal  stattts  was  everywhere  that  of  freedom. 
The  amendment  even  reached  out  into  the 
future,  and  covers  all  annexations  made  or 
that  can  ever  be  made ;  so  that  chattel  slaveiy 
of  human  beings,  no  matter  what  their  color,  is 
now  absolutely  unknown  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  Territory  or  de- 
pendency. 
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29.  FINANCES  (181&-18fil).  In  1816,  at 
the  close  of  war  with  England,  the  chief  prob- 
lem of  the  government  was  the  restoration  of 
currency  to  a  specie  basis.  Dallas,  upon  assum- 
ing the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
I8l4,  vigorously  endeavored  to  secure  a  charter 
for  a  second  United  Slates  bank  through  whidh 
pressure  might  be  exercised  upon  the  local 
banks  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  Repub- 
Ucan  party  as  a  whole  had  long  opposed  a  bank 
fonnded  uw)n  a  Federal  charier;  and  notwith- 
standing Dallas'  support  promptly  advanced 
constitutional  objections.  The  discussion  ran 
through  two  years  in  which  several  plans  were 
proposed ;  the  principal  points  of  difference 
were,  first,  whether  the  capital  of  the  bank 
should  be  based  upon  treasury  notes  or  upon 
govenunent  stock;  second,  whether  the  bank 
should  be  forced  to  loan  money  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  third,  whether  the  hank  should  be 
given  power  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
bank  was  chartered  in  March  1816.  Its  capital 
was  based  in  brge  part  upon  government  stock; 
the  government  in  addition  subscribed  to  the 
stock  and  had  r^resentation  in  its  management. 
The  bank  was  obliged  to  transfer  the  public 
funds  free  of  charge,  and  was  made  the  de- 
pository of  government  moneys.  As  a  return 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  national  char- 
ter, the  bank  paid  to  the  government  a  bonus  of 
$1,500,000.  "nie  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion was  quickly  followed  by  a  Congressional 
resolve  that  after  20  Feb.  1817  all  dues  to  the 
government  should  be  paid  only  in  specie  treas- 
ury notes,  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  in  notes  of  local  banks  which  were 
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payable  on  demand  in. the  foregoing  currency. 
This  decisive  action  forced  the  State  institutions 
to  adopt  sounder  methods,  and  on  the  date 
named  there  was  general  resumption. 

In  1816  the  revenue  system  was  reorganized, 
not  for  lack  of  revenue,  but  because  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  imports  rushing  into  the  coun- 
try upon  the  return  of  peace  endangered  do- 
mestic manufactures  which  had  been  aSnormally 
stimulated  during  the  war.  The  value  of  im- 
ports in  1816  was  estimated  at  $116,000,000  as 
compared  with  $13,000,000  in  1814.  Customs 
duties  amounted  to  $36,000,000,  far  surpassiiw 
the  previous  estimate  of  Dallas  of  $13,000,000: 
Even  President  Madison  affirmed  the  necessity 
of  protection.  A  new  tariS  bill  was  conse- 
quently enacted  27  April  1816;  in  particular  the 
cotton  industry  received  protection.  In  De- 
cember 1817  the  internal  revenue  duties  were 
repealed;  and  in  the  following  year  supplement 
tary  customs  duties  were  placed  upon  iron  com- 
modities, thus  establishing  the  policy  ol  pro- 
tection. In  these  measures  the  South  cordially 
joined,  and  Calhoun,  who  afterward  bitterly 
opposed  the  high  tariff  policy,  at  this  time  sup- 
ported higher  duties. 

During  1816  and  1817  the  treasury  was  in  a 
most  favorable  condition ;  revenue  exceeded  all 
expectation,  yielding  surpluses  amounting  in 
two  years  to  nearly  $30,000,000.  Good  fortune, 
however,  did  not  continue ;  the  new  United 
States  Bank  was  mismanaged  and  the  currency 
was  once  more  thrown  into  disorder.  This,  lO' 
gether  with  an  extraordinary  commercial  and 
manufacturing  expansion,  led  to  a  crisis  in  1819. 
The  revenues  were  severely  affected  and  cus- 
toms duties  which  yielded  $26,000,000  in  1817 
felt  back  to  $13,000,000  in  1821.  In  I82D  and 
1821  the  treasury  budget  showed  a  deficit.  Ex- 
penditures for  the  navy  and  pensions  were  re- 
du<;ed;  and  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
bank,  with  a  contraction  in  its  circulation  and 
loans,  led  to  a  revival  of  business  and  improv- 
ing revenues.  Beginning  with  1822  the  treasury 
annually  enjoyed  a  surplus  (except  in  1824  when 
a  large  payment  was  made  on  account  of  Span- 
ish claims)  which  was  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  In  1820  an  attempt  was  made  to 
increase  tariiT  duties,  partly  to  help  the  revenues 
at  that  time  embarrassed,  and  partly  in  behalf 
of  protection.  The  bill  passed  the  House  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  Clay  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  championed  protection  and  lib- 
eral expenditures  for  internal  improvements, 
cardinal  points  in  the  "American  System."  The 
effort  was  renewed  in  1824  and  protection  was 
sought  in  particular  for  iron,  wool,  hemp,  glass 
and  lead,  industries  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
contest  now  assumed  a  sectional  division,  the 
Middle  Western  and  Southwestern  States  being 
arrayed  against  New  England  and  the  South. 
New  England's  chief  interest  at  this  time  was 
in  commerce,  and  her  leading  representative, 
Webster,  made  an  exhaustive  argument  in  be- 
half of  freedom  of  trade.  The  measure  became 
law  by  a  vote  of  107  to  92;  in  the  South  there 
was  but  one  vote  in  favor  to  47  against.  During 
the  next  10  years  the  tariff  question  occupied  a 
large  place  m  Congressional  debate  and  legis- 
lation. The  tariff  of  1824  fell  short  of  the 
demand  of  woolen  manufacturers,  and  agitation 
for  a  revision  with  still  higher  rates  resulted  in 
the  tariff  of  1828.  New  England  was  turning 
more  and  more  to  protection,  and  Webster  under 


instructions  made  a  speech  declaring  that 
through  the  encouragement  of  the  Act  of  1824 
capital  had  been  invested  which  needed  further 
protection.  The  woolen  tariff,  or  Tariff  of 
Abominations,  as  the  measure  was  frequent^ 
termed,  aroused  the  fiercest  controversy,  which 
finally  led  to  nullification  and  the  compromise 
tariff  of  1833.  By  this  latter  act  a  horizontal 
reduction  of  duties,  spreading  over  a  number. 
of  years,  was  made  and  for  a  while  the  tariff 
question  yielded  in  importance  to  other  political 

A  persistent  attack  upon  the  United  States 
Bank,  resulting  in  its  downfall  as  a  Federal 
institution,  began  in  1829,  President  Jackson 
in  his  first  annual  messatjie  in  1829  raised  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  and  doubted  the 
value  of  the  bank  in  establishing  a  sound  cur- 
rency. In  its  place  be  suggested  an  institution 
more  directly  under  the  management  of  the 
Treasury  Department  with  power  to  receive  both 
public  and  private  deposits,  but  with  no  right 
to  make  loans.  Jackson  undoubtedly  voiced  the 
conviction  of  Western  democracy,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  government  should  be  divorced  from 
private  corporate  undertakings.  The  suggestion 
had  little  immediate  influence,  for  both  branches 
of  Congress  made  reports  in  favor  of  the  bank. 
In  1831  Senator  Benton  took  up  the  fight  against 
the  bank,  resting  his  argument  upon  the  evils 
of  all  kinds  of  bank  notes,  and  in  particular 
attacked  the  issue  of  branch  drafts.  In  1832 
the  bank  petitioned  for  a  new  charter  and  ' 
was  successful  in  carrying  its  bill  through  Con- 
gress. Jackson  interposed  a  veto,  laying  stress 
upon  the  evil  of  a  mcHiey  monopoly.  He  did 
not  stop  here  but  next  determined  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  government  funds  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  'bank;  in  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  hie  re-election  in  1832  which  he  interpreted 
as  a  popular  endorsement  of  his  opposition  to 
the  bank.  There  were  doubts,  however,  as  to 
the  legality  of  removal  of  the  public  moneys 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress.  W.  J.  Duane, 
who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  June  1833,  refused  to  take  the  responsibility, 
and  althourii  Taney,  the  Attorney-General,  sup- 
ported Jackson's  contention.  Duane  remained 
obstinate.  He  was  forced  from  office  and  was 
succeeded  by  Taney,  who  on  26  September  is- 
sued an  order  directing  the  deposit  of  public 
moneys  henceforth  in  certain  local  banks.  These 
institutions,  popularly  known  as  Jackson's 
"pets,"  were  chosen  with  care,  and  by  the  Act 
of  23  June  1836,  the  regulation  of  public  funds 
was  strictly  prescribed  so  as  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  government  in  every  possible 

In  1835  the  public  debt  was  paid  off;  cus- 
toms receipts  had  steadily  increased;  and  be-* 
ginning  with  1830  there  was  an  enormous  ex- 

Knsion  in  revenue  from  sales  of  public  land. 
1834  and  1835  the  annual  receipts  from  this 
source  alone  were  nearly  $15,000,000  and  in  1836, 
$25,000,000.  A  new  fiscal  problem  of  dealing 
with  a  surplus  was  thus  created;  many  schemes 
were  projected,  chief  among  which  was  Gay's 
proposition  that  revenue  from  lands  be  dis- 
tribtited  among  the  several  States.  Any  plan 
to  prevent  a  surplus  by  lowering  custcons  was 
negatived  on  the  ground  that  the  tariff  question 
has  been,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  settled  by 
the  Act  of  1833  and  ought  not  to  be  reopened. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  objection  to  the 
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distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales  on 
ihe  ground  that  public  lands  had  been  ceded 
for  paying  ofl  the  Revolutionary  debt;  that  this 
national  income  could  not  in  fairness  be  given 
to  States  which  had  not  originally  shared  in 
the  gifl,  and  that  the  Constitution  required  all 
revenues  to  be  appropriated  for  specific  objects. 
Others  desired  to  make  lar^e  expenditures  for 
internal  improvements,  fortifications  or  educa- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  pass  a  distribution 
bill,  but  Ihe  same  end  was  reached  by  the  Act 
of  23  June  1836,  providing  for  the  deposit  of 
certain  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury,  amounting 
to  537,000,000,  with  the  several  States  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  representation  in  Con- 
gress. In  law  this  was  a  deposit  which  could  be 
recalled,  but  it  was  practically  regarded  as  a  gift 
to  the  Slates.  The  deposits  were  to  be  made  in 
four  quarterly  instalments  during  the  year  1837. 
Before  the  deposit  was  completed  the  country 
was  involved  in  a  commercial  panic  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  pay 
the   fourth   instalment. 

On  1  July  1836  the  Treasury  Department  is- 
'  sued  an  order  known  as  the  Specie  Circular, 
requiring  all  land  agents  to  accept  only  specie 
in  payment  for  pubhc  lands ;  as  local  bamc  notes 
had  been  previously  received,  and  specie  was 
scarce  in  the  West  where  sales  were  made, 
speculative  operations  based  u^on  land  were 
sharply  checked.  Eastern  banking  institutions 
with  Western  connections  were  obliged  to  con- 
tract their  loans,  and  this,  coupled  with  a  heavy 
transfer  of  funds,  in  accordance  with  the  De- 

Esit  Act,  proved  a  severer  strain  than  many 
nks  could  stand.  The  evils  were  aggravated 
fay  commercial  failures  in  Europe,  decreasing 
crops  and  Southern  speculation  in  cotton.  In 
May  1837  the  banks  throughout  the  country 
suspended  specie  payments,  and  as  the  treasury 
had  parted  with  its  funds  it  shared  in  the 
distress  and  was  also  forced  to  suspend.  Dur- 
ing  the  next  few  years  treasury  notes  were 
issued  amounting  to  $47,000,000,  of  which  one- 
third  were  reissues;  and  between  1841  and  1843 
there  were  three  long-term  loans.  With  the 
exception  of  1839,  there  was  a  series  of  annual 
deficits  until  1844. 

The  failure  of  the  banks  to  protect  the  funds 
of  the  government  led  President  Van  Buren  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
treasury  system  by  which  the  government  might 
take  care  of  its  own  funds.  A  prolonged  dis- 
pute within  the  party  over  the  details  of  this 
plan,  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  Whigs  who 
wished  to  establish  another  United  Slates  Bank, 
deferred  the  passage  of  the  independent  Treas- 
ury Act  until  1810.  In  1841  the  Whigs  gained 
the  election  and  used  their  power  b;^  repealing 
the  Treasury  Law.  Owing  to  the  vacillating  op- 
position of  Tyler,  who  succeeded  President 
Harrison,  it  proved  impossible  to  pass  construc- 
tive legislation,  and  for  lack  of  other  agencies 
the  public  funds  were  once  more  placed  with 
kjcal  banks ;  this  practice  continued  until  1846. 
Whig  success  also  led  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
'in  the  Act  of  1842  along  protectionist  lines. 
Additional  reason  for  higher  duties  was  found 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  treasury  and  the 
need  of  increased  revenue.  In  1846  the  Demo- 
crats regained  the  Presidency  and  at  once  re- 
established the  independent  treasury  system  and* 
enacted  a  new  tariff.    The  Treasury  Act  of  1846 


pipvided  for  the  custody  of  public  funds  at 
mints,  custom-houses  and  at  subtreasuries  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  cities.  It  also  provided  that 
all  public  dues  should  be  made  either  in  spede 
or  treasury  notes,  thus  excluding  bank  notes. 
The  system  in  its  main  features  has  remained 
unchanged  to  the  present  time,  and  it  has  been 
successful  in  safeguarditig  the  funds  of  the 
government. 

The  Uriff  of  1846  was  a  free  trade  tariff;, 
specific  duties  were  abolished;  and  the  duties 
were  so  rated  as  lo  yield  the  largest  amoimt  of 
revenue.  Commercial  enterprise  was  again  at 
a  high  level;  railroad  construction  and  foreign 
immigration  contributed  10  new  industrial  de- 
velopment; and  in  spite  of  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption occasioned  by  the  war  with  UexJco.  the 
treasury  entered  upon  another  long  period  of 
prosperity.  Customs  receipts  were  large^  the 
sales  from  public  lands  again  proved  fruitful; 
and  repeated  surpluses  made  it  possible  to  re- 
duce the  debt,  until  in  1857  it  stood  at  $28,- 
800,000.  In  .  1857  another  reduction  in  tariff 
rales  was  made  to  which  all  sections  of  the 
country  gave  generous  support  Railroad  con- 
struction, however,  had  been  carried  too  far 
and  capital  for  the  moment  was  unprofitably 
tied  up  in  unproductive  investment.  Bank  note 
circulation  was  unduly  expanded,  and  a  panic 
occurred  in  August  1857,  The  treasury  with 
weakened  resources  fell  into  embarrassment  and 
was  obliged  to  issue  treasury  notes  to  meet  its 
obligations.  In  ibe  years  1858-60  the  deiScits 
amounted  10  $50,000,000. 

During  the  period  1816-61,  ihe  United  States 
became  a  commercial  nation,  necessitating  new 
methods  of  customs  administration.  The  reg- 
ulations affecting  the  appraisement  of  goods 
were  made  more  strict.  Credits  to  importers 
were  abolished,  and  in  its  place  a  system  of 
warehousing  was  established.  Among  the  later 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Walker  and  Guthrie 
stand  out  pre-eminent,  the  first  for  his  notable 
report  in  which  he  recommended  the  tariff  of 
1846  and  the  second  for  his  development  of 
administrative  details.  See  also  United  States 
—  Finances  (1861-1919). 
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30.  EFFORTS  TO  SETTLE  THE  SLA- 
VERY QUESTION.  In  all  co-operative  ef- 
forts of  the  North  and  Soiilh  to  settle  disputes 
over  slavery  the  preservation  of  both  slavery 
and  the  Union  were  objects  of  primary  consid- 
eration. The  roots  of  such  efforts  are  found 
in  ihe  compromises  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787.  The  most  important  agree- 
ments then  made  provided  that  (1)  ihree-fifths 
of  the  slaves  should  be  counted  in  determining 
the  number  of  congressmen  a  State  should  have 
and  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  it  should  pay 
and  that  (2)  the  African  slave  trade  should 
continue  for  20  years.  These  compromises  are 
significant  partly  because  the  "more  perfect 
union'  could  probably  not  have  been  formed 
without  them  and  partly  because  the  "Fathers* 
thus  gave  the  stamp  of  ai^roval  to  comprorais- 
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tage  the  South,  in  1790,  had  but  three  less  con- 
gressmen than  the  North.  But  each  succeeding 
census  showed  a  constantly  growing  majority 
in  the  North's  favor  so  that  by  1820  this 
majority  amounted  to  43.  But  the  South  had 
already  begun  to  look  (or  the  protection  of  her 
interests  in  the  preservation  of  an  equilibrium 
.  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  population 
is  not  so  directly  represented. 

Of  the  original  13  States  seven  were  North- 
em  and  six  Southern.  During  the  administra- 
tions of  Washington  and  Adams,  Vermont, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  admitted  and  es- 
tablished an  equilibrium  between  the  two  sec- 
tions in  tlis  Senate.  The  admission  of  Ohio 
(1802)  and  Louisiana  (1812)  preserved  this 
situation.  The  addition  of  Indiana  (1816), 
Mississippi    (1817),   Illinois    (1818),  and  Ala- 


&  State  constitution  in  1819  threatened  to  break 
the  plan  of  alternate  admissions.  Besides, 
slavery  seemed  to  be  making  a  flank  movement 
into  territory  which  might  be  looked  upon  as 
geographically  belonging  to  the  North,  since 
nearly  the  entire  eastern  line  of  Missouri  faced 
die  free  State  of  Illinois.  The  South's  need  of 
Missouri  was  indeed  great,  for  but  two  more 
possible  slave  States  remained  to  be  carved  out 
of  Territories.  Congressman  Talmadge  of 
New  York  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
permitting  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution, 
which  precipitated  the  first  great  qiurrel  over 
slavery  between  the  two  sections,  and  which 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.  This 
amendment,  called  the  "Missouri  Limitation,* 
provided  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  taken 
into  Missouri  and  that  slave  children  bom 
within  the  State  should  be  free  at  25  year^  of 
age.  The  House  of  Represena lives  passed  the 
amended  bill,  after  warm  debates,  but  the  Sen- 
ate struck  out  the  amendment  and  then  passed 
the  bill.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the 
change  and  the  measure  was  lost  for  the  time 
being.  In  the  next  session  the  contest  was 
renewed,  but  was  given  a  new  turn  by  the  Sen- 
ate linking  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine, 
which  the  House  had  already  passed,  to  the  bill 
authorizing  die  people  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
State  constitution.  The  Senate  passed  this  bill 
with  the  proviso  that  slavery  should  be  prohib- 
ited in  the  territory  north  of  36°  JO',  but  twice 
tihe  House  rejected  the  bill  in  this  form.  A 
committee  of  both  houses,  however,  agreed  upon 
the  following  compromise:  (1)  Tne  separation 
and  passage  of  the  Maine  and  Missouri  bills ; 
<2)  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  remainder 
of  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north 
of  36°  30*.  Both  houses  accepted  the  compromise 
and  President  Monroe  signed  the  Mil  (1820). 
But  the  quarrel  which  the  people  hoped  had 
been  settled  wos  suddenly  renewed  in  a  more 
violent  way  than  before.  The  constitution  pre- 
sented by  Missouri  to  Congress  looked  toward 
the  exclusion  of  both  mulattoes  and  free  ne- 
groes from  the  State.  The  fiery  debates,  the 
resolutions  from  State  legislatures  on' both  sides 
of  the  question  which  had  already  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  and  the  widespread  ^scus- 
rsion  in  the  newspapers,  led  patriotic  men  to 
fear  a  dissolution  of    the  Union.    Therefore, 


Henry  Qay  at  once  took  the  lead  in  trying  to 
settle  the  new  dispute.  Although  the  House 
'  rejected  the  report  of  the  committee  of  13,  Clay 
did  not  give  up,  but  by  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
and  by  personal  appeals  to  members,  he  finally 
induced  the  House  to  pass  a  bill  to  admit  Mis- 
souri as  a  State  on  the  condition  that  her  legis- 
lature give  a  pledge  that  the  State  would  never 
pass  a  law  excluding  the  citizens  of  any  other 
State.  Missouri  *ave  the  pledge  and  was  ad- 
mitted (1821).  "Three  important  consequences 
followed  from  the  Missouri  contest:  (1)  The 
conviction  that  danger  to  the  Union  could  force 
a  compromise;  (2)  that  Congress  accepted  the 
South's  contention  against  placing  unusual  re- 
strictions upon  a  State  as  it  enters  the  Union; 
(3)  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  prohiUt- 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  remote  effect 
of  thus  devoting  the  northern  part  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  to  free  labor  was  far-reaching. 
The  second  conflict  over  slavery  which  sen- 
ously  menaced  the  Union  had  reference  to  ter- 
ritory obtained  by  the  Mewcan  War  (q.v.). 
Anti-slavery  men  sought  to  .exclude  slavery . 
from  such  territory  by  the  Witmoi  Proviso 
(q.v.),  while  pro-slavery  men  attempted  to  se- 
cure ttieir  interests  by  an  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Une  to  the  Pacific.  Both  of 
these  efforts  failed,  but  the  discussions  in  and 
out  of  Congress  deepened  sectional  feelii^. 
Exdtement  was  further  increased  by  events  in 
California.  The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Sacra- 
mento (1848)  drew  a  large,  hardy,  but  reckless 
population  from  all  quarters.  The  disorder 
which  resulted  made  organized  government  an 
immediate  necessity,  but  a  bill  to  establish  Ter- 
ritorial govenmient  for  that  region  failed.  Cal- 
ifornia did  not  wait  long  on  Congress,  but 
called  a  Constitutional  Convention  whose  dele- 
gates voted  unanimously  for  a  constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  The  people  of  California  rati- 
fied the  constitution  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Thus  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  either  party  to  the  contest  placed.  California 
beyond  the  reach  of  slavery.  In  the  meantime 
the  State  of  Texas  seemed  to  be  preparing  to 
enforce  her  claims  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  what 
is  now  New  Mexico.  Anti -slavery  men  op. 
posed  the  demand  of  Texas  because  it  WB»  ex- 
pected that  New  Mexico  would  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  California,  President  Taylor  reconr- 
mcnded  Congress  to  admit  California  immcdU 
ately  as  a  State  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  would  soon  follow 
the  example  of  California  (1849).  The  radical 
pro-slavery  men  were  ^ievousiv  disappointed 
over  this  attitude  of  President  Taylor  and 
strongly  favored  first  putting  California  and 
New  Mexico  through  the  experience  of  Territo- 
rial Bovernment.  Such  a  plan  would  have  given 
slaveholders  time  to  move  into  those  Territorici, 
Slavery  had  not  yet  learned  that  in  the  race  for 
population  it  could  not  compete  with  freedom. 
The  irritation  of  the  two  sections  was  now  so 
great  that  men  again  feared  for  the  safety  of 


years,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  re-elected  him  to  his  old  place  in 
the  Senate,  hoping  that  the  spell  of  his  presence 
and  the  power  of  his  eloquence  might  once  more 
'restore  harmony  between  the  sections.  In  Janu- 
ary 1850  Oay  produced  his  most  famous  com- 
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promiiie  bill.  The  following  were  its  nuifi  fea- 
tures: (1)  That  California  be  admitted  as  a 
free  State;  (2)  that  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  be  orKanized  and  that  the 
question  of  slavery  be  left  for  their  people  to 
settle;  (3)  that  Texas  be  paid  $10,000^  to 
satisfy  her  claims  against  New  Meatico;  (4) 
that  the  slave  trade  be  abolished  in  the  District 
of  CoIumUa;  <5)  that  a  more  efficient  Fugitive 
Stave  Law  be  passed.  The  debates  over  these 
measures  continued  into  September  and  brought 
out  the  most  splendid  array  of  oratorical  talent 
ever  seen  in  the  Senate.  Stimulated  by  his  last 
great  effort  for  the  Utiion,  Clay  seemed  to 
gather  new  vigor,  was  unremitting  in  his  labors 
and  frequently  spolce  with  his  old-time  power. 
When  he  rose  to  make  his  gfeat  speech  a  vast 
concourse  which  filled  even  the  avenues  to  the 
Senate  sreeted  him  with  tremendous  enthusi- 
asm, and  hung  in  breathless  silence  upon  his 
words.  When  he  had  finished,  women  crowded 
to  imprint  on  his  wan  cheek  the  kiss  of  admira- 
tion and  approval.  His  effort  kindled  afresh 
the  fire  of  patriotism. 


And  listen  to  another  read  his  last  speech.  The 
burden  of  his  address  may  be  summed  tip  in 
three  propositions:  (1)  The  restoration  of  the 
equilibriimi  between  the  North  and  the  South 
by  an  equal  division  of  the  territory  and  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  equilibrium;  (2)  a  new  law  for 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  the  cessation 
of  anti-slavery  agitation ;  (3)  the  peaceful 
secession  of  At  slave  States  from  the  Union,  if 
the  above  propositions  are  rejected.  Calhoun 
was  asking  for  an  impossible  Union  and  an 
impossible  secession.  The  other  member  of  the 
great  trio,  Daniel  Webster,  had  been  silent  thus 
far,  and  no  man,  probably,  knew  what  he  would 
say,  least  of  all  nis  New  England  supporters. 
On  7  Uarch  Webster  addressed  the  Senate  in 
a  speech  "For  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.* 
He  made  an  appeal  for  conciUation  and  con- 
demned agitation  whether  by  Northern  or 
Southern  men.  But  he  seemed  to  lay  the 
greater  blame  for  the- distracted  state  of  public 
opinion  upon- anti-slavery  men.  For  this  unex- 
pected position  they  roundly  denounced  Web- 
ster and  his  popularity  in  the  North  began  to 
wane.  Clay  and  Webster  were  of  the  past  and 
had  spoken  for  the  past.  But  the  men  of  the 
future  were  in  the  Senate  also :  Seward,  Chase, 
Douglas  and  Davis.  There  was  less  of  com- 
promise in  these  men.  Seward,  in  particular, 
aroused  criticism  by  declaring  in  favor  of  a 
"higher  law»  than  me  Ctinstitution,  in  dealing 
with  the  slavery  question.  Davis  demanded  the 
extension  of  the  comoromise  Une  of  1820  to  the 
Pacific.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Clay  and  his 
supporters,  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  bill 
as  a  whole.  But  after  Taylor's  death,  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  gave  his  influence  in  favor  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  bill,  far,  although  no 
majority  could  be  found  for  the  measures  as 
one  bill,  Congress  gave  majorities  to  the  sepa- 
rateparts. 

The  people  of  the  country  seemed  ready  to 
accept  the  main  features  of  the  agreement  and 
special  efforts  were  made  to  impress  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  and  fairness  of  (he  result. 
Union  tneetings  were  held  at  which  Whigs  and 
Democrats  vied  with  each  other  in  praising  the 
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compromise  as  a  final  and  fair  adjustment  of 
the  slavery  question.  Although  these  efforts 
seemed  somewhat  artificial,  the  result  was  a 
lull  in  agitation.  The  two  old  parties,  in  1B52, 
in  national  conventions  pledged  themselves  to 
stand  by  the  Compromise.  Fierce  was  over- 
whelmingly elected  President  and  was  known 
to  be  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Compromise. 
With  these  happy  omens,  politicians  began  to 
speak  of  a  "second  era  of  good  feeling.'  One 
feature  of  the  Compromise,  however,  threat- 
ened to  disturii  the  promised  peace.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  for  the  rendition  of  thtt 
f^tive  slaves  were  exa^eratingly  severe.  The 
fugitive  was  denied  the  right  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf  and  was  refused  the  use  of  the 
writ   of   habeas   corpus.    Any  citizen   could   be 


jiding  him  to  escape.  Slaveholders,  who  had 
lost  many  slaves  through  the  operation  of  the 
Underpouud  Railroad  (q.v.),  put  the  new  law 
into  vigorous  operation.  One  result  was  a 
uumber  of  "rescue  mobs.*  The  most  famous 
were  the  rescue  of  the  slave  Sbadrach  in  Bos- 
ton by  a  crowd  of  his  own  color,  and  the  rescue 
of  the  slave  Jerry  in  Syracuse,  by  citizens  led 
t^  Gerrit  Smith  and  Samuel  J.  May.  If  the 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  failed  to 
renew  the  controversy  with  its  old  time  bitter- 
ness the  introduction  of  the  Kansas-Nebr^ca 
Bill  (q.v.)  {1S54)  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
senator  from  Illinois,  more  than  accomplished 
this  result.  This  measure  was  intended  to 
settle  the  slavery  question  by  turning  it  over  to 
the  peoi)k  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraslra  to  determine  for  themselves  whether 
they  would  have  slavery  or  not.  This  bill  in- 
volved the  repeal  of  the  Lfissouri  Compromise 
and  was  amended  so  as  to  specify  that  facL 
The  reason  given  was  that  the  Compromise  of 
1820  was  not  in  harmony  with  that  part  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850  which  left  the  question  of 
slavery  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
A  flame  of  resentment  spread  over  the  North. 
Since  the  South  had  not  demandedthe  measure, 
it  appeared  that  Dongas  was  gratuitously  pre- 
senting to  slavery  what  had  heretofore  been  re- 
garded as  free  soil,  and  that,  too,  by  the  repeal 
of  a  compromise  venerated  on  account  of  its 
age.  In  spite  of  intense  opposition  in  Congress 
and  the  fierce  denunciations  heaped  upon  the 
measure  by  pulpit  and  press,  it  became  a  law 
and  compromise  was  at  an  end.  Douglas  lost 
in  popularity  at  the  North.  He  was  burned  in 
effigy  in  many  places,  and  was  even  howled 
down  in  his  own  city  of  Chicago  while  trying  to 
jusdfy  his  conduct.  The  race  for  Kansas  be- 
gan before  the  bill  "became  a  law,  and  soon  free 
State  settlers  and  slave  State  settlers  were 
struggling  for  its  control.  (See  Kahsas). 
Two  Territorial  governments,  two  delegates  to 
Congress,  two  constitutions  and  armed  col- 
lisions followed  in  rapid  succession.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  in  Federal  troops  to  preserve 
order  in  Kansas.  The  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  bad  failed  in  application.  The 
Whig  party  was  dead  and  in  its  stead  a  power- 
ful anli-slavery  par^,  the  Republican,  had 
arisen.  Even  the  Democrats  who  remained 
liwal  to  the  party  were  divided  on  the  question 
whether  a  fair  test  of  popular  sovereignty  had 
been  made  or  not.  Douglas  and  his  followers 
in  the  NoMh  declared  that  the  pro-slavery  con- 
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propositions  and  plans  were  submitted.  Some 
were  wise  and  some  were  foolish.  Some  pro- 
posed that  no  changes  be  made  in  either  the 
laws  or  in  the  Constitution  respecting  slavery- 
Others  proposed  changes  which  involved  tiie 
reconalructioQ  of  the  very  fouodatioos  of  the 
Kovernment.  The  report  of  the  committee, 
however,  recommended  a  oumber  of  far-reaiii- 
ing  concesaions :  (1)  The  repeal  of  ail  Personal 
Liberty  bills  by  which  States  had  hindered  the 
execution  of  die  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  (2)  An 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
future  amendments,  interfering  with  slaverVr 
which  were  not  proposed  by  slave  Sutes;  (3) 
Immediate  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  slave 
State;  (4)  The  trial  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the 
States  from  which  they  escaped.  No  less  than 
seven  minority  reports  from  members  of  the 
committee  were  presented  to  the  House.  The 
report  was  finally  adopted,  after  fruitless  dis- 
cussion, but  too  late  to  check  the  tide  of  seces- 
sion. It  profaably  convinced  the  border  slave 
States  that  they  were  safe  within  the  Union. 
The  impression  made  by  the  Southern  members 
on  the  border  State  men  was  not  so  favorable, 
particularly  because  they  refused  to  accept  (he 
simple  statement  'that  peaceful  acquiescence  in 
the  election  of  a  President,  constitutionally  ac- 
complished, was  the  paramount  duty  of  every 
good  citijen.*  The  House  modified  and  passed 
the  amendment  so  (hat  no  future  amendment 


ji  of  Kansas  had  not  been  fai'if  ratified 

by  the  people  of  Kansas.  President  Buchanan 
and  his  supporters  asserted  that  the  test  was 
fair'  and  that  Kansas  should  be  admitted  as  a 
slave  State. 

While  the  contest  over  Kansas  was  raging 
and  threatening  to  invi^ve  the  country  in  war, 
an  entirety  new  method  of  solvinK  the  problem 
was  tried.  It  was  planned  to  take  slavery  oom- 
pletely  out  of  politics  by  means  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  case  of  Dred  Scott  (q.v.) 
offered  the  opportunity.  Dred  Scott  had  sued 
for  his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  having  re- 
sided in  a  free  State  he  could  not  he  held  in 
slavery  on  return  to  a  slave  State.  The  de- 
cision contained  two  points  of  historical  im- 
portance. The  first  denied  that  the  negro  was 
entitled  to  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  second  as- 
serted that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Territorial 
legislature  could  prohitnt  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. The  Soutii  rejoiced  over  the  decision, 
but  public  sentiment  at  the  North  refused  to 
accept  its  conclusion  because  it  not  only  refused 
to  the  negro  his  natural  rights  as  a  man,  but  in 
efieot  asserted  that  Douglas'  doctrine  of  Popii- 
br  Sovereignty  and  the  Republican  free  soil 
principles  were  opposed  to  the  Constitution, 
Instead  of  taking  slavery  out  of  politics,  this 
decision  drove  the  question  in  so  deep  that  the 
coimtiy  was  hastened  rapidly  toward  the  crisis. 

The  Liucoln^Douglas  joint  debates  (]S5S) 
SO  widened  the  breach  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Democrats  that  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  party  in  Charleston  in  1860  wit- 
nessed its  complete  disruption.  The  Southern 
delegates  utterly  repudiated  Douglas  and  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  the  only  man  and  the  only 
principle  on  which  the  Northern  wing  of  the 
party  could  conduct  a  campaign  with  anv  show 
of  success.  Four  parties  were  in  the  field  and 
the  Republicans  with  Lincoln  won.  During  (he 
fall  and  winter  iMowine,  seven  Southern 
States  seceded  from  the  Ltnion-.  They  had 
done  what  had  been  threatened  for  several 
years.  The  North  had  not  believed  the  threats 
and  was  alarmed  at  the  result.  The  Union  of 
the  Fathers  was  in  danger  of  annihilation. 
■What  could  be  done  to  save  it?"  was  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  thousands  of  persons.  Nothing 
decisive  could  be  done.  An  old  administration 
and  a  timid  President  were  passing  out.  The 
new  President  and  an  untried  administration 
had  not  yet  assumed  responsibility.  In  such  a 
period  how  naturally  men  turned  to  compro- 
mises in  order  to  ensure  the  return  of  the 
seceded  States  and  to  prevent  others  from  with- 
drawing. 

President  Buchanan  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress declared  that  concessions  to  the  South 
were  the  only  means  of  saving  the  Union.  Both 
houses  entered  on  the  work  of  conciliation  by 
carefully  appointing  committees.  The  Senate  s 
committee  of  13  was  made  up  of  six  Repirblt- 
cans  and  six  Democrats.  A  seventh  member 
was  the  venerable  John  ].  Crittenden  of  Ken- 
tuck>'.  a  non-partisan,  "the  House  committee 
of  33  was  made  up  in  the  same  careful  way. 
The  Senate  committee  soon  fell  into  hopeless 
disaKreement  and  accomplished  nothing.  The 
House  committee  worked  under  great  disad- 
vantages. Two  Southern  members  refused  to 
serve,  and  after  the  events  at  Fort  Sumter 
others    left    the    committee.  'More    than    40 


night  be  made  granting  Congress  power  to  in- 
erfere   with   the   domestic   institutions   of   any 


State.  The  Senate  accepted  the  amendment  by 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.  Eight  Republican 
senators  voted  in  its  favor.  But  two  States 
ratified  it,  Ohio  and  Maryland,  one  free  State 
and  one  slave  State.  The  most  famous  advocate 
of  compromise  was  the  venerable  Senator  John 
J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  the  successor  of 
Henry  Clay,  Although  the  Committee  of  Thir- 
teen accomplished  but  little,  Crittenden  pre- 
senied  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  six  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution:  (1)  That  in  all  the 
Territories  north  of  36°  30*  slavery  should  be 
prohrbited,  in  those  south  of  that  line  slavciy 
should  be  protected;  (2)  That  Congress  shall 
have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  places  where 
Congress  has  jurisdiction;  (3)  That  Congress 
shall  have  no  power  to  aboli^  slavery  in  tile 
District  of  Columbia  or  prevent  Fetleral  officers 
from  takirig  their  slaves  into  the  District;  <4) 
That  the  United  States  shall  indemnify  slave- 
holders for  loss  of  slaves  through  failure  of 
officers  caused  by  violence  or  intimidation ; 
(5}  That  no  future  amendment  shall  destroy 
(he  preceding  amendments  or  ffye  Congress 
power  lo  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  State 
whose  laws  permit  slavery.  Petitions  from  all 
parts  of  the  North  prayed  for  the  acceptation 
of  the  Crittenden  Compromise.  Although  peti- 
tions came  in  from  the  South,  and  although  the 
compromise  was  almost  entirely  in  (he  interest 
of  siaveiy,  it  was  defeated  by  six  Southern  sen- 
ators refusing  to  vote.  Three  days  after  this 
defeat,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  invited  the 
other  States  to  send  commissitmers  to  Waslung- 
ton  to  'adjust  the  present  unhappy  controver- 
sies .  .  .  so  as  to  afford  to  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  adequate  guarantees  for 
the  security  of  their  rights.*  All  the  States  sent 
commissioners  except  five  free  and  ei0it  slave 
Stales.  Ex-President  John  Tyler  was  elected 
chairman.    From  4  to  27  February  the  'Peace 
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Convtntion*  as  it  was  called,  discussed  prepo- 
sitions for  conciliation.  It  ftnaHy  recommended 
(O  Congress  the  uncndment  of  ue  Constitution 
very  much  after  ihe  plan  of  Senator  Crittenden. 
But  the  Confederacy  was  already  or^nized. 
Federal  forts  had  been  seized,  and  Lincoln's 
administration  was  about  to  enter  upon  its 
duties.  The  situation  had  moved  b^ond  the 
point  of  compromise.  Men  were  no  longer 
willing  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
•Fathers,"  and  Congress  gave  little  or  no  heed 
to  the  work  of  the  Peace  Congress.  See  United 
States  —  Silvery. 

Bibliography.— Dubois,  W.  E,  B.,   'Select 


Profesior   of   History  and   Political  Science, 
Syracnte  Vni^rtity. 
31.  CAUSES    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  culmination  of  the 
development  of  conflicting  interests  and  feel- 
ii^s  between  the  slave  and  the  free  States. 
Slavery  in'  Colonial  daj^s,  aided  by  favoring 
physical  conditions,  obtained  a  deeper  hold  ia 
the  South  than  it  did  in  the  North.  The  in- 
vention of  the  cotton  pn  increased  that  hold 
in  many  ways,  and  hastened  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial and  social  differences  between  the  two 
sets  of  States.  The  North,  with  its  free  labor, 
was  able  to  respond  to  the  industrial  revolution 
which  found  its  origin  in  certain  great  mechan- 
ical invent  ions,  induding  the  application  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel.  Northern 
industry  became  rapidly  diversified  and  North- 
ern population  grew  with  great  rapidity  and 
built  up  great  centres  of  production.  The  South, 
with  its  Slave  labor,  did  not,  or  could  not,  take 
advantage  of  the  new  industrial  forces,  but 
pursued  the  older  and  quieter  ways  of  planta~ 
tion  life.  Her  occupations  did  not  increase 
greatly  in  number  or  change  in  character  and 
her  population  remained,  as  formerly,  largely 
agricultural.  The  meaning  of  two  such  con- 
trasting industrial  and  social  conditions  was  not 
clearly  seen  at  fir&l.  It  took  the  tariff  policy 
from  1816  to  1828  to  show  that  thefie  contrasting 
interests  were  'becoming  conflicting  interests. 
The  adoption  of  a  distmctly  protective  policy 
caused  commercial  New  England  to  enter  upon 
1  of  manufacturing,  although  her  capital 


Southern  leaders  that  their  hopes  of  the  South's 
profiling  by  the  tariff  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Hence,  in  defense  of  their  section 
and  the  interests  built  upon  its  system  of  slave 
labor,  these  leaders  generally  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tariff.  But  how  could  the  South 
successfully  oppose  pro tectioo  while  in  a  minor- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  while 
not  able  to  carry  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  pos- 
sibly other  slave  States  against  the  tariff? 

Southern  leaders  soon  began  to  pronounce 
the  tariff  unconstitutional,  but  as  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Supreme  Court  had  so  held,  this 
sort  of  opposition  was  not  very  successful.  But 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  went  fur- 
ther and  declared  that  according  lo  the  Ken- 
tucW  and  Virginia  Resolutions,  the  final  appeal 
of  ttie  slave.  States  should  be  to  the  right  of 
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nullification  by  which,  according  to  his  view, 
any  sovereign  State  might  refuse  to  obey  any 
law  of  Congress  which  the  State  deemed  un- 
constitutional. The  principles  of  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Virginia  Resolutions  (q.v.)  had  been 
again  and  again  asserted  'by  the  New  England 
States  during  the  War  of  1812.  James  Madison, 
the  author  of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  denied 
Calhoun's  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  other 
slave  States  refused  to  follow  South  Carolina 
into  nullification  in  1833.  They  did,  however, 
accent  more  and  more  the  States  Rights  view 
of  the  Constitution,  as  a  means  of  shielding 
their  peculiar  interests.  Every  additional  con- 
flict between  the  two  sections  only  intensified 
the  South's  view  of  this  political  doctrine,  and 
in  the  end  stood  to  the  seceding  Stales  as  the 
constitutional  justification  of  secession.  With 
little  exception,  during  this  same  period,  the 
North  was  moving  just  as  certainly  further  and 
further  from  the  views  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
ventitHi  and  more  and  more  toward  the  nation- 
alistic view  of  the  Constitution.  The  doctrines 
asserted  by  Webster  and  Hayne  in  the  great 
debate  were  typical  of  the  position  of  the  two 
sections.  The  two  sections,  therefore,  were  not 
oa\y^  developing  interests  more  or  less  antago- 
nistic, but  were  developing  views  of  the  Con- 
stitution best  suited  to  the'  defense  of  their 
respective  interests. 

During  Andrew  Jackson's  administration  the 
consciousness  of  hostile  sectional  inte: 
deepened  by  other  events  besides  the  ii 
troversy.  Again  and  again  in  the-JoyfJi  Caro~ 
Una  Exposition,  and  in  other  papers  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  nullification,  Calhoun 
set  forth  the  idea  of  permanent  industrial  and 
sodal  differences  between  the  two  sections. 
The  attack  by  the  abolitionists  upon  slavery  as 
morally  wrong,  and  the  replj^  of  the  slaveholders 
in  demanding  the  suppression  of  anti-slavery 
agiuition,  by  denying  the  ri^t  of  petition  on 
the  question  of  slavery,  greatly  strengthened  the 
idea  that  the  two  sections  possessed  contrasting 
and  conflicting  interests.  The  natural  conse- 
quence was  the  rise  of  antagonistic  feeling  be- 
tween the  slave  and  free  States.  The  grDwth  of 
hostile  feeling  went  rapidly  forward  during  the 
contests  over  the  anoezation  of  Texas  and  over 
the  Mexican  War.  Southern  leaders  declared 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  for  slavery 
was  necessary  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Senate  and  give  fresh  soil  and  a  wider 
area  for  slavery.  The  anti-slavery  men  declared 
that,  for  these  veiy  reasons,  no  such  territory 
should  be  acquired.  Both  parlies  began  to 
threaten  the  Union.  In  1844  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  a  resolution,  introduced 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  which  referred  to 
the  Constitution  as  a  "compact"  and  asserted 
that  annexation  was  an  undelegated  power  to 
which  Massachusetts  would  not  submit.  South- 
em  declarations  of  dissolving  the  Union,  if 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  the  Territories, 
were  even  more  emphatic. 

The  vear  1844  witnessed  another  event  which 
revealea  the  widening  difference  between  the 
two  sections.  After  an  exciting  contest  over 
slavery  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  split 
into  a  Northern  and  Southern  branch.  This  di- 
vision made  it  easier  for  both  parties  to  obtain 
bolb  religious  sanction  and  religious  condemna- 
tion   for    their    work.    This    situation    added 
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greariy  to  the  bitterness  of  the  strife.  The  feel- 
ing -between  the  pro-slavery  and  the  anti-slavery 
elements  became  so  pronounced  in  the  next 
few  years  thart  both  Whigs  and  Den»crats  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1848  refused  to 
make  any  definite  statement  on  the  -slavery 
question.  The  anti-slavery  Whigs  resented  this 
non-committal  position  of  their  party  and  many" 
of  them  joined  in  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Soil  party,  which  pledged  itself  to  opi>ose  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  the.  Territories.  At  the 
same  lime  the  new  party  declared  that  Con- 
gress was  powerless  over  slavery  in  the  Stales 
where  il  existed.  The  election  of  1848  revealed 
a  further  tendency  toward  sectional  ization 
among  the  voters  of  the  .two  old  parties.  Be- 
cause General  Taylor,  the"  Whig  candidate,  was 
a  Southern  slaveholder  he  received  a  much 
larger  vote  in  the  South,  where  the  great 
strength  of  the  Democrats  usually  lay;  while 
Cass,  the  Northern  Democrat,  received  some- 
what similar  support  in  the  North,  though  not 
so  striking  on  account  of  the  Van  Buren  de- 
fection. For  the  next  two  years  the  gulf  of 
sectionalization  greatly  widened. 

The  specific  cause  of  contention  was  the 
question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in  the  terriiorr 
obtained  fcy  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  South 
felt  that  slavery  must  go  into  the  new  lands, 
not  only  because  that  section  needed  the  new 
region  to  add  to  her  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  but,  also,  because  the  region  was 
acquired  largely  through  her  own  efforts.  The 
North  was  becoming  more  and  more  outspoken 
in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
the  new  region  obtained  from  Mexico.  Nearly 
every  Northern  legislature  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  power  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Terntories.  The  legislature  of 
Virginia  resolved  that  if  this  principle  be  carried 
out  the  people  of  Virginia  must  either  submit  to 
"aggression  and  outrage"  or  resist  "at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  the  last  extremity."  Public  meet- 
ings in  several  Southern  cities  approved  the 
strong  words  of  Virwnia.  Altbougn  the  num- 
ber in  favor  of  dissolving  the  Union  ra,pidly  in- 
creased in  the  South  and  grew  bolder  in  as- 
serting their  views,  the  great  mass  of  people 
were  yet  true  to  the  Union. 

When,  therefore,  Henry  Clay,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  was 
called  from  retirement  and  sent  back  to  die 
Senate  to  restore  faaitnony  and  to  strengthen 
the  weakening  bonds  of  union  his  efforts  met 
with  sympattiy  and  support  on  the  pan  of  the 
masses  of  the  two  sections.  By  the  compro- 
mise of  1850;  the  admission  of  CaUfomia  as 
a  free  State  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  bal- 
anced by  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  to  Texas 
and  by  a  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  *Union* 
meetings  were  held  in  various  places  to  bring 
public  opinion  into  hearty  accord  with  the  com- 
promise. Nevertheless  there  were  men  in  both 
sections  who  had  little  or  no  faith  in  the  meas- 
ure as  a  means  of  allaying  the  hostile  sec- 
tional feeling.  The  greatest  argument  of  the 
South  in  support  of  the  compromise  was  the 
greatest  argument  of  the  North  against  the 
compromise  —  the   Fugitive   Slave   Law    (q.v.). 

The  drastic  provisions  of  this  law  and  the 
new  zeal  for  its  enforcement  caused  a  wider 
development  of   the   "Underground    Railroad* 


(q.v.).  But  to  hinder  farther  the  return  of  the 
fugitive  to  his  master,  some  of  the  Nortbem 
Stales  began  to  pass  Personal  Liberty  Laws. 
The  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.)  and  the  con- 
sequent contest  for  Kansas,  led  the  majority  of 
Northern  States  to  nullify,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  execution  of  the  Fogitive  Slave  Lay  by 
means  of  some  such  legislation  as  the  Personal 
Liberty  Laws.  This  legislation  vras  dted  by 
more  than  one  seceding  State,  in  1S60  and  1861, 
in  justification  of  secession.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, the  Sonth  became  more  and  more  irri- 
tated because,  on  account  of  the  oppositiion  of 
Northern  men,  so  few  fugitives  were  returned, 
while  the  North  became  more  and  more  irri- 
tated because,  by  the  aid  of  Northern  men,  so 
many  fugitives  were  returned.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  note  that  the  people  of  the  extreme 
Southern  States,  who  lost  few  or  no  slaves, 
and  the  people  of  the  extreme  Northern  States, 
v4o  knew  least  about  slavery,  were  the  loudest 
in  talk  and  most  radical  in  action. 

The  growth  of  political  association  and  inter- 
est whidi  bound  parties  together  had  done  much 
to  strengthen  the  Union.  But  the  excitemcDt 
aroused  by  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  and  the  bitter  conflict  for  the  pos- 
session of  Kansas  destroyed  the  Whig  party, 
and  dealt  the  Democratic  party  a  severe  blow. 
Southern  Whigs  went  over  to  the  Deraoprats, 
while  Northern  Whigs  joined  with  anti-slavery 
Democrats   and   Free   Soil   men   in    forming   a 


party  left  an  inheritance  of  suspicion  and  ill- 
will  that  boded  nodiing  but  evil. 

The  election  of  I85(S  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Democrats,  but  the  Republicans  carried 
all  the  Northern  States  but  four.  The  falling 
off  in  the  Northern  Democratic  vote  was  as 
ominous  as  the  disappearance  of  the  Whig 
party.  Would,  therefore,  the  oldest  party  in 
our  history  also  break  in  two  along  sectional 
lines,  and  former  political  friends  be  turned 
into  enemies?  Such  an  event,  many  believed, 
would  indeed  hasten  the  disintegration  of  the 

It  was  probably  clear  to  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  if  the  struggle  in 
Kansas  should  go  on  much  longer,  nothing  could 
prevent  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  from 
taking  opposite  sides.  Hence,  the  decision  in 
the  Dred  Soott  Case  (q.v.)  was  hailed  as  the 
means  of  settling  the  thspute  over  Kansas  by 
taking  the  question  out  of  politics  entirely. 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  rendering  this  decision, 
declared  that,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  legislatpre  of  a  Ter- 
ritory could  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tory. The  decision,  in  effect,  placed  the  doc- 
trine of  Popular  Sovereignty  and  the  Republi- 
can party  under  the  ban  of  being  opposed  bo 
the  Constitution.  The  question  was  not  taken 
out  of  politics,  for  while  the  South  applauded, 
the  North  denounced,  the  decision.  Even 
Northern  Democrats  wavered  in  its  support; 
for  of  what  use  was  Popular  Sovereignty,  the 
doctrine  of  their  favorite.  Senator  Douglas?  ' 
The  clearer  this  question  became,  the  more  un- 
became  the  question :     Can  the  Demo- 


,  settled  that  question  in  the 
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Dcptive.  Lincoln  forced  Douglas  to  admit 
that  he  believed  ibat  a  Territory  could  exclude 
slaTcry  from  its  limits  in  spite  of  ^e  Dred 
Scott  decision.  Douglas  took  this  stand  in 
order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Democrats  of 
Illinois  and  of  the  North.  But  Southern  lead- 
ers watched  the  debate  with  deep  interest,  and 
were  mortally  offended  at  this  position  of 
Douglas.  They  immediately  began  to  take 
steps  to  'read  him  out  of  the  party."  But 
Douglas  went  into  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  1860  with  a  ma- 
jority of  delegatei  in  his  favor.  They  stood 
faithfully  by  nim  and  voted  dovra  the  plat- 
form of  the  Southern  wing  of  the  partv. 
Southern  delegations,  one  after  another,  witD- 
drew  from  the  ootiventiou,  and  the  t^riy  of 
Jefferson  and  Jack»)n  was  broken  in  two. 
Later,  in  convention  at  Baltimore,  no  compro- 
mise could  be  reached  and  both  factions  nomi- 
nated Presidential  candidates.  With  the  Repub- 
lican party,  there  were  thus  three  sectional 
parties  in  the  field.  How  completely  the  people 
were  imbued  with  sectional  feelings  may  oe 
seen  from  ithe  fact  that  the  one  party  —  the 
Constitutional  Union — whidi  professed  to  be  a 
national  parly  and  ur^ed  the  putting  away  of 
sectional  questions  received  <uily  80,000  votes  in 
the  North.  Douglas  obtained  about  1,300,000 
votes,  but  only  163,000  from  the  slave  Stales. 
Lincoln  received  but  26.000  of  his  1^00.000 
votes  from  the  South.  The  strong  ties  of  po- 
litical association  were  breaking  under  the 
strain  of  sectional  hostility,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  only  thing  wanting  was  some  overt  and 
formal  act  to  certify  to  the  division  in  senti- 
ment which  already  existed.  When,  however, 
South  Carolina  took  the  leap,  after  Lincoln's 
election,  and  six  other  States  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  when  it  became  apparent  that  seces- 
sion meant  a  conflict  of  arms,  then  those  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  interests  than  party 
politics  began  to  assert  themselves.  The  con- 
servative forces  born  of  the  history  of  the 
past  and  of  the  hopKS  of  the  future  began  to 
call  out  for  concession  and  compromise.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1860-61  Congress,  under  pres- 
sure of  the  conservative  interests  and  patriotic 
feelings,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  allay  the  de- 
mon of  sectionalism.  The  Peace  Convention 
(q.v.)  which  met  in  Washington  in  February 
1861,  also  endeavored  to  aid  in  restoring  har- 
mony. But  the  movement  of  events  was  too 
rapid.  Lincoln  was  in  the  Presidency  but  a 
few  weeks  before  Sumter  fell,  and  the  two  sec- 
tions were  at  war.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
which  of  the  parties  struds  the  first  blow,  for 
there  seemed  nowhere  any  power  or  influence 
strong  enough  to  long  prevent  sectional  ani- 
mosity from  bursting  into  flame. 

The  causes  of  the  war  or  rather  of  seces- 
sion, as  viewed  by  the  South  Carolina  Secession 
Convention,  are  here  briefly  epitotniied:  (1) 
The  American  Revolution  established  the  right 
of  ^  State  to  govern  itself  and  the  right  of  a 
people  to  abolish  a  ffovcmment,  and  that  each 
cok)ny  became  a  free,  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent State.  (2)  That  the  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact and  was  agreed  to  by  soverign  States, 
Since   the   obligation   established  by  a  compact 


that  14  States  have  refused  for  years  to  ful^l 


their  constitutional  obligations  by  hindering 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  (4)  "These 
States  have  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  upon 
the  propriety  of  our  domestic  institutions'  and 
have  denounced  as  sinful  the  insl' 
slavery.  (5)  They  have  permitted  s 
disturb  the  peace  and  incite  servile  i 
lion.  (6)  They  have  elected  a  man  President 
who  is  hostile  to  slavery  and  who  has  declared 
that  the  governraenl  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  This  analysis  of 
the  causes  as  staled  by  the  first  Stale  to  secede 
shows  that  the  irritating  and  real  cause  was  the 
Question  of  slavery  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign!)^  was  used  as  a  justificatiDn  of 
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Finally  it  may  be  said  that  another  cause 
which  hastened  the  sectiona ligation  of  opinion 
and  interests  was  the  very  great  ignorance  of 
the  two  sections  of  each  other.  The  main 
line  of  migration,  travel  and  commerce  were 
east  and  west  instead  of  norih  and  south.  This 
situation  promoted  ignorance  and  ignorance 
promoted  suspicion  and  hate.  The  result  was 
that  people  of  the  extreme  Norih  and  of 
the  extreme  South  had  the  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  characters,  manners  and  views 
of  the  other.  From  these  portions  of  each 
section  came  the  bitterest  partisans  in  the  con- 
flict. There  was  little  toleration  in  their  views. 
But  the  people  who  neighbored  across  "Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line"  were  very  different  in  their 
attitude.  Their  position  was  born  of  personal 
experience.  They  knew  each  other  and  knew 
that  men  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Ohio  River 
were  really  more  alike  than  different.  What- 
ever of  moderation  there  was  in  the  conflict 
was  largely  due  to  the  people  of  the  border 
States.  Do«s  not  this  justify  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  two  sections  had  really  known  each 
other  the  contest  would  have  lost  much  of  its 
bitterness  and  might  have  taken  another  form, 
and  the  controversy  have  ended  short  of  war^ 
Certainly  the  nation  paid  a  dear  price  for  its 
partisanship  and  sectional  bitterness. 
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IZ  SECESSION.  The  secession  of  11 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  during 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1860-61  is  the  most 
significant  fact  in  American  history  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was 
the  one  great  attempt  to  make  of  the  United 
States  two  republics  instead  of  one,  and  the 
struggle  which  it  precipitated  decided  that  this 
could  not  be  and  that  the  Federation  of  1787- 
89  had  become  a  nation. 

Whether  secession  was  a  reserved  right  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Union  is  the  first 
iiHjuiry  that  arises.  From  the  reasoning  of  the 
founders  of  the  national  Constitution  during  the 
decades  of  fierce  political  controversy  which 
followed  the  inauguration  of  the  government 
one  is  compelled  to  believe  that  such  right  was 
considered  as  still  residing  with  the  States, 
though  Madison  gives  strong  grounds  for  the 
contrary  opinion  in  the  writings  of  his  early  as 
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well  as  his  later  life.  As  to  whether  this  right 
was  reserved  it  should  be  said  that  there  is  to- 
day a  marked  difference  of  opinion  among  his- 
torical scholars.  That  the  States  conferred 
whatever  authority  the  Federal  government  had 
and  that  this  central  authority  was  strictly  and 
specifically  liTniied  are  propositions  no  longer 
seriously  disputed. 

The  threat  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1798 
lo  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws  (q.v.)  within  their  boundaries; 
the  public  declaration  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
by  leaders  of  New  England  public  opinion  in 
1807  to  1811  that  the  commercial  States  would 
be  justified  in  seceding  from  the  Union;  and 
•  the  actual  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
in  1814  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  resisting 
the  national  authority  would  all  seem  to  estab- 
lish the  point  that  the  right  of  secession  was 
claimed  by  each  of  the  two  great  sections  of 
the  Union.  These  incidents  are  of  further  im- 
portance because  they  occurred  within  the  life- 
time of  many  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  because  many  of  these  'framers'  publicly 
espoused  the  views  thus  enunciated. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales, ' 
however,  began  about  1810  to  expoimd  the  Con- 
stitution in  a  spirit  of  healthy  nationalism. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  repeatedly  affirmed  the 
doctrine  that  the  central  government  was  that 
of  a  nation  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Sutes 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  requirements  of  an 
enlightened  national  policy.  This  atiitiide  of 
the  court  was  vigorously  and  solemnly  apposed 
V  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia  in  1815.  In 
the  celebrated  lawsuit  of  Martin  v.  Hunter's 
Lessee  appeal  had  been  taken  to  the  United 
States  courts  by  means  of  a  writ  of  error. 
Judge  Marshall,  with  ihe  unanimous  agreement 
of  his  colleagues  on  the  bench,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Virginia  court  and  issued  a 
mandamus  on  the  latter  to  execute  the  decree 
of  the  former.  The  judges  of  the  Virginia 
court  now  entered  into  a  painstaking  ex- 
amination of  the  case  and  not  only_  declined  to 
honor  the  mandamus  but  declared  in  published 
opinions  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  usurping  powers  not  granted  and  thereby 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  States.  The 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  repudiated 
and  the  authority  of  the  State  courts  even 
in  cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  was  asserted  and  incident- 
ally the  sovereignty  of  the  States  was  main- 
tained as  staunchly  as  in  179S  — the  right  of  a 
State  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the  constitu- 
tions being  emphatically  reasserted.  The  rig^t 
of  secession  was  not  advocated  in  terms,  but 
any  one  could  see  that  this  was  only  a  step  fur- 
ther in  the  process. 

During  the  years  1815  to  1822  the  leading 
men  of  Virginia,  including  ex-President  Jeffer- 
son, constantly  excited  public  opinion  against 
what  they  declared  lo  be  the  dangerous  teaching 
of  the  national  courts.  Vii^nia  took  the  posi- 
tion she  had  occupied  in  1756-99.  Madison, 
however,  protested  against  this  later  Virginia 
view,  but  rather  on  the  grounds  of  expediency 
than  otherwise.  Other  States  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Virginia.  Clearly  then  it  was  not  a 
settled  question  in  1820  and  the  aggrieved  party, 
whether  N'orth  or  South,  claimed  rights  which, 


in  the  last  atialy»s,  were  equivalent  to  a  wiA- 
dravral  from  the  general  compact. 

What  caused  the  matter  lo  be  more  difficult 
of  settlement  was  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
final  authority,  no  judge  between  the  two  par- 
ties. An  infraction  of  the  general  Constitution, 
that  is,  a  violation  of  the  contract  between  the 
Union  on  the  one  side  and  the  States  on  the 
other,  was  a  matter  that  could  twi  be  satisfac- 
torily determined  since  there  was  no  outside  tri- 
bunal whose  judgment  could  be  accepted  as  dis- 
interested. Jefferson  thought  on  the  whole  that 
~ftie  States  should  be  the  final  judges ;  Madison 
inclined  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of 
his  life  to  the  opposite  view,  while  both  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton  had  held  that  the  national 
government  was  to  be  its  own  judge   in   such 

In  1832  South  Carolina,  formally  annulled  the 
>  tarifi  laws  of  the  Union  and  the  State  of  Geor- 

S'a  had  steadily  refused  to  recogniie  the  au- 
ority  of  the  United  States  courts  within  her 
boundaries  during  a  period  of  several  years  be- 
ginning with  1825.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  and  especially  after 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857,  many  Nordiem 
States  refused  to  ob<ry  the  national  authority 
and  in  various  instances  passed  laws  to  prevent 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  Union. 

Further  still  actual  secession  was  not  un- 
familiar to  Americans.  The  counties  of  west- 
em  North  Carolina  (new  Tennessee),  just 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, had  formally  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  then  proceeded  to  establish  a 
separate  and  independent  government.  This 
new  sovereignty,  called  the  State  of  Franklin, 
was  successfully  maintained  for  four  years, 
1784-88,  Western  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
western Virgyiia  made  a  similar  attempt  to  se- 
cede both  from  their  mother  States  and  from 
the  Federal  Union  in  1794;  in  1805  lo  1807  there 
was  danger  that  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  parts 
of  Ute  Louisiana  cession  would  withdraw  thetr 
allegiance  from  a  government  which  was 
tbou^t  not  to  be  sufficiently  jealous  of  Western 
interests.  The  principle  of^  local  autonomy  and 
local  suiEdency  was  so  universally  accepted  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  that 
such  threats  and  outbreaks  were  not  surpris- 
ing; they  were  not  thought  to  be  positively  tm- 
lawful.  Yet  public  opinion  supported  the  Exec- 
utive in  putting  down  the  whisky  "insurrec- 
tion* as  it  was  called  and  President  Jefferson 
did  not  sacrifice  his  popularity  by  taking  vigor- 
ous measures  to  prevent  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dangerous  movement  led  by  Aaron  Burr  in 
1806.  In  1814  the  strongest  organs  of  public 
opinion  in  Virginia  recommended  the  use  of 
force  against  New  England  in  case  of  secession 
and  the  terms  of  "^traitor"  and  'treason*  wera 
frequently  applied  to  leadingopponents  of  the 
vrar  with  Great  Britain,  The  vigorous  and 
prompt  proclamation  against  the  proposed  plan 
of  South  Carolina  by  President  Jackson  was  a 
prominent  cause  of  that  leader's  lasting  popu- 
larity South  as  well  as  Nonh.  However,  ii  was 
not  quite  decided  then  that  a  State  could  not 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  no  national  law  would  have  force  within 
its  jurisdiction.  Calhoun,  the  author  of  nullifi- 
cation, did  not  at  that  lime  advocate  secession. 
He  relied  on  the  Jeffersonian  teaching  of  1798. 
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was  concerned.  The  debate  between  Webster 
and  Hayne  brotiBhi  to  li(^t  the  fact  that  a 
genuine  national  spirit  had  arisen  in  the  North 
and  that  the  conservative  particularism  of  the 
earlier  years  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Meanwhile  economic  forces  had 
begun  to  crystallize  in  such  a  way  that  disunion 
seemed  to  offer  advantages  to  the  South. 

When  the  fierce  stniggle  over  Missouri  was 
waging  certain  strong  and  far-seeing  Southern 
leaders  who  regarded  negro  slavery^  as  essential 
'to  the  Southern  economic  and  social  structure 
■declared  that  the  James  River  and  the  Ken- 
trfiky-Tennessee  boundary  was  a  natural  line 
••8  cleavage  between  two  civilisations  which 
^ere  growing  up  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States.  John  Randolph  and  Nathaniel 
Macon  held  this  view  and  there  were  a  few 
others  who  agreed  with  them.  The  Missouri 
Compromise  was  considered  by  them  a  great 
blunder,  notwithstanding  its  Southern  origin. 
They  declared  it  a  violation  of  the  national 
compact.  From  this  time  forward  the  develops 
ment  of  the  cotton  plantation  as  the  typical 
Southern  institution  of  everyday  life  caused 
negro  slavery  in  the  lower  South  to  appear  to  be 
an  absolute  necessity.  Climate,^  soil  and  sotual 
habit  combined  to  raise  the  institution  from  the 

Ksition  of  a  necessary  evil  to  that  of  a  benevo- 
it  system  working  alike  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  slave  and  his  master.  The  price  of  cotton 
regulated  the  price  of  the  negro;  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  world's  commerce  grew  faster 
than  the  supply  of  cotton.  The  economic  life 
of  this  section  was  centred  in  this  industry,  and 
die  profits  were  so  great  that  with  a  small  cap- 
ital the  younger  sons  of  the  older  families  of 
the  south  Atlantic  seaboard  could  become  inde- 
pendent planters  in  a  few  years  and  in  a  decade 
or  two  they  became  masters  of  vast  estates  with 
iiundreds  of  slaves.  Three  factors  entered  into 
the  makeup  of  these  fortunes :  cheap  lands, 
n^ro  slaves  and  a  demand  for  cotton.  The 
supply  of  cheap  lands  seemed  inexhaustible,  the 
demand  for  cotton  as  already  noted  continued 
to  increase,  negroes  alone  were  limited  in  sup- 
ply and  they  died  very  rapdly  in  the  cotton  belt 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  b^an 
early  to  send  their  surphis  slaves  south;  as  the 
price  mounted  from  $300  in  1820  to  $1,000  in 
1850  the  stimulus  to  raising  negroes  increased 
and  the  immorality  of  the  business  appeared, 
less  evident.  This  is  the  development  which 
brought  uiuty  of  economic  interest  to  all  the 
Southern  States  from  Virginia,  at  least,  to 
Louisiana. 

It  was  but  a  natural  step  after  1S33  to  com- 
bine the  inherent  Afiglo-Saxon  idea  of  local  au- 
tonomy with  the  economic  interest  of  this  group 
of  States.  And  the  almost  universal  resort  to 
agricultural  pursuits  caused  the  operation  oi-the 
national  tariflf  to  appear  sectional,  favoring  uK 
manufacturers  of  other  sections  at  the  expense 
of  the  cotton  growers,  who,  having  no  competi- 
tors in  the  world's  markets,  could  not  ask  for 
protection  as  did  the  industrialists  of  the  North 
and  East  The  tariff  became  the  object  of  the 
Southerner's  most  determined  opposition.  In 
Virginia  college  students  formed  a  nli -tariff 
dubs,  taking  vows  not  to  wear  tariff- favored 
ckitlung.    And  it  required  but  little 


to  combine  these  ideas  with  those  older  ideas 
of  State  supremacy  which  had  been  so  preva- 
lent immediately  after  the  Revolution.  Nulli- 
fication became  secession  and  all  the  more  rap- 
idly since  the  great  nullifier,  John  C  Calhoun, 
soon  gave  up  the  former  for  the  latter  constitu- 
tional doctrine. 

All  these  forces  tended  to  build  up  a  peculiar 
civilization,  a  peculiar  social  system  south  of 
the  famous  Mason  and  Dixon's  tine.  Heads  of 
families  became  patriarchs  with  numberless  de- 
pendents looking  up  to  them  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  these  chiefs  naturally  assumed  the 
leading  roles  in  State  and  local  government 
Government  itself  became  a  social  affair  and 
office-holding  remained  the  badge  of  honor. 
These  masters  at  home  undertook  quite  as 
ndturally  the  representation  of  their  States  in 
the  national  congresses  and  cabinet  And  since 
three  negroes  out  of  every  five  were  counted  in 
the  apportionment  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress, the  owner  of  500  slaves  was  equal  in 
Solilical  power  to  301  voters  in  the  North.  This 
ad  secured  to  the  South  a  preponderance  of 
influence  in  national  legislation  until  about  1830, 
when  the  West  and  Northwest  began  to  loom 
large  on  the  horiion  of  the  future. 

Texas,  embracing  an  area  of  270,000  square 
miles,  declared  her  independence  in  1836.  Mex- 
ico,waS  unable  to  suppress  the  revolution.  The 
great  majority  of  Texans  were  from  the  South- 
ern States;  [hey  were  also  slaveholders.  A  new 
Stale  —  Texas  —  entered  the  family  of  nations. 
It  applied,  however,  for  admission  into  the 
United  States  in  1837.  This  meant  an  expan- 
sion of  the  territory  of  the  South.  It  might 
serve  as  a  check-mate  to  the  West  should  it 
fail,  as  was  clearly  evident,  to  cO'Operate  with 
the  South  in  party  policy.  But  admission  of 
the  new  State  was  opposed  by  the  Northern 
representatives.  After  a  struggle  of  several 
years  the  new  State  was  finally  admitted  in 
1845.  This  controversy  embittered  the  sections 
of. the  country  and  threats, of  secession  had  been 
freely  and  boldly  made  in  the  South  during  the 
campaign  of  1844  in  case  the  new  Terniory 
should  not  be  admitted. 

Admission  of  Texas  meant  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Mexico  and  war  with  that 
feeble  and  rather  decrepit  nation  exposed  a  vast 
region  of  country  stretching  from  Santa  Fi 
to  San  Francisco  to  American  conquest.  In  the 
war  that  ensued  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired was  won.  But  not  being  content  simply 
to  despoil  a  weak  nd^bor  the  United  States 
ofiered,  by  way  of  conscience  salving,  to  pay 
for  the  territory  so  ruthlessly  seized.  When  the 
bill  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the 
money  came  up  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  offered  his  la-. 
mous  proviso  (see  Wilmot  Proviso),  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  country 
to  be  acqtiired.  This  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Southern  leaders,  as  was  tO'have  been  expected. 
From  1847  to  1850,  the  date  of  the  second  series 
of  compromises  on  slavery,  the  South  was  agi- 
tated as  never  before  and  in  every  State 
strong  secession  parties  arose. 

The  South  was  ripening  for  a  revolution. 
William  L.  Vancey  (q.v.)  of  Alabama,  had  rec- 
ognticd  this;  he  had  given  up  his  seat  in  the  na- 
tional House,  of  Representatives  in  1846  and 
from  that  time  forth  appealed  to  the  people  of 
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his  State  to  yield  nothing  whatsoever  to  Norih- 
em  sentiment  concerning  slavery.  He  de- 
manded that  all  terrilory  to  be  acquired  from 
Mexico  should  be  kept  open  to  slave  settlement, 
and  a  failure  to  protect  slaveholders  in  iheir 
tights  he  declared  to  be  a  violation  of  the  na- 
tional compact.  Yancey  was  a  fiery  orator  not 
inferior  in  the  control  of  popular  passion  to 
Wendell  Phillips;  he  was  in  fact  the  Southern 
counterpart  of  Phillips.  In  1348  he  prevailed  on 
the  Alabama  State  Democratic  Convention  to 
adopt  his  ideas  which  soon  became  known  to 
the  country  as  the  "^Alabama  Platform.'"  At 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  that  year 
Yancey  presented  resolutions  embodying  .the 
Alabama  platform;  thev  were  rejected  and 
Yancey  withdrew  from  tnc  convention.  Lewis 
Cass  was  nominated  for  the  President'  on  an 
evasive  platform.  Yancey  canvassed  Alabama 
urging  rejection  of  Cass,  Gen,  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, the  Whig  candidate,  was  elected  President. 
In  1850  when  the  agitation  came  to  an  issue  in 
Congress  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
California,  Yancey  advocated  the  secession  of 
all  slave-holding  States. 

In  February  1849  the  Virginia  legislalure 
declared  almost  unanimously  tnat  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  if  passed,  would  meet  with  'resistance 
at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity"  in  that 
State.  South  Carolina  followed  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  convention,  of  the  Southern 
States;  3  Oct.  1849,  Mississippi  held  a  South- 
ern rights  convention  which  embodied  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Virginia  resolutions  In  an  address 
to  the  people.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation 
Southern  rights  associations  and  committees  of 
correspondence  were  organized  in  every  section 
of  the  South.  Througnout  the  North  public 
opinion  was  crvstallizing  against  the  South  on 
the  subject  01  slavery;  leading  men  were 
opposed  to  what  was  termed  a  'further  sur- 
render to  Southern  demands." 

When  Congress  met,  all  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute were  summed  up  in  the  proposed  "com- 
promise of  185(F  (q.v.).  The  South  was  thor- 
oughly aroused.  The  Mississippi  delegates  in 
Congress  unanimously  asked  their  State  legis- 
lalure for  instructions  how  to  vote  on  the 
compromise  measures.  The  reply  was  a  con- 
demnation of  the  proposed  compromise  and 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention to  be  held  on  the  first  Mond^  in  July 
18S0.  South  Carolina  followed  suit.  The  other 
Southern  States  in  irregular  manner  chose 
delegates  to  the  Nashville  Conventioa  But 
when  the  representatives  came  together  they 
proved  to  be  conservative.  Formal  protests 
E^inst  the  principal  items  of  the  compromise 
bill  still  pending  were  voted ;  but  no  threats 
were  offered  and  the  body  adjourned  to  meet 
.  on  the  call  of  the  president,  who  was  a  Whift 
and  supposedly  not  unfavorable  to  Henry 
Clay's  last  great  scheme.  The  convention  never 
met  again.  This  meeting  had  been  intended  on 
the  part  of  South>  Carolina  and,  perhaps,  Mis- 
sissippi, as  the  first  great  step  toward  concerted 
action  on  the  question  of  secession.  It  failed. 
The  secessionists  were  still  in  a  minority  in  alt 
the  Southern  States  except  South  Carolina  and 
possibly  Mississippi  and  Texas.  Congress  after 
much  angry  debate  passed  the  "compromises." 
The  abolitionists  of  the  North  declared  that  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  good  morals  had  been 
betrayed.    Their  speakers  were  applauded  when 


disunion  was  threatened  or  when  It  was  as- 
serted that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  one  of  the 
items  of  the  compromise,  could  not  be  enforced. 
Nearly  ail  senators  from  the  Southern  States 
signed  a  formal  protest  against  the  compromise 
and  had  it  pubhshcd  in  the  record. 

Co-operation  among  Southern  States  having 
failed,  separate  State  .action  was  now  recom- 
mended, aiid  South  Carolina  led  off  widi 
a    State   convention    in    1851,    but    failing    to 

S:t  a  two-thirds  majority  in  that  bod^ 
e  secession  party  failed  again.  The  agi- 
tation was  continued.  In  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  States  Rights  conventions 
were  held  and  resolutions  still  looking  to 
secession  were  adopted.  In  the  elections  which 
ensued  in  all  the  Cotton  States  the  extremist* 
were  so  badly  beaten  by  a  combination  of 
Whigs   and    i"     "      '"       " ''"  "    '*"" 


Democrats    that    the 


Rhett  (q'.v.),  the  arch-secessionist  of  South 
Carolina,  gave  up  the  light,  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  retired  to  bis 
plantation. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  in  the  North 
to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  persistent 
discontent  and  agitation  of  such  men  as  Yancey 
in  the  South  against  the  so-called  unequal  op- 
portunity of  slaveholders  in  the  Territories,  the 
sober  element  of  the  country  accepted  the  com- 
promises of  1850.  The  election  of  1852  con- 
tirmfd  this  view.  The  Democrats,  who  had 
come  10  be  the  conservative  party  of  the  na- 
tion and  who  emphasized  the  importance  of 
ciuieting  both  the  abolitionist  and  pro-slavery 
agitation,  elected  their  candidates  almost  with- 
out opposition.  The  President,  Franklin  Pierce, 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  both  North  and  South ; 
he  without  any  doubt  meant  to  "let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.* 

However,  the  country  was  at  heart  divided, 
and  when  the  administration  paid  $10,000,000 
to  quiet  the  claims  of  Mexico  to  lands 
on  our  southwestern  frontier  it  was  taken  by 
serious  anji  conservative  people  as  a  sign  that 
the  South  was  really  in  the  saddle  and  thai 
the  slave-expansionists  meant  to  make  use  of 
their  position ;  but  later  when  the  bill  for  the 
erection  of  the  portioij  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase territory  now  known  as  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska into  a  Territory  came  up  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  representatives  of  our  two 
civilizations  from  renewing  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. Senator  Douglas  thought  to  solve  the 
whole  problem  by  enacting  a  law  giving  both 
sections  of  the  country  equal  chances  to  win 
possession  of  new  States,  that  is,  the  new- 
comers, whether  pro-  or  anti-slavery  in  senti- 
ment and  practice,  were  to  be  protected  by 
national  law  until  the  population  of  the  new 
Territory  had  grown  large  enough  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  into  the  Union.  In  the 
formation  of  a  State  constitution  the  question 
of  slavery  was  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  majority.  This  w«s 
local  or  "squatter  sovereignty"  (q.v.),  as  it  was 
called.  The  advocates  of  this  scheme  thought 
it  would  please  the  North  because  that  section 
would  feel  certain  that  her  teeming  population 
of  free  emigrants  would  secure  to  her  the  con- 
trol of  the  new  States.  The  South  woulcMave 
all  cause  of  complaint  removed  because  she 
would  at  least  have  the  oppoctuoity  to  plant  her 
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Standards  in  all  the  common  ttrritory  wiitaout 
official  interference  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
national  protection. 

But  this  meant  the  repeal  of  the  MisMiiri 
Compromiie  (q.v.),  by  this  time  a  lort  of  fetich 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  people  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  also  meant  the  undoing  of 
the  now  accepted  legislation  of  1850.  But  a 
strong  party  arose  declaring  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  itself  unconstitutional  —  the 
idea  advanced  by  John  Randolph  and  a  few  of 
his  friends  in  1820.  The  press  of  the  South  al- 
most without  exception  joined  in  the  demand  for 
the  open  and  formal  repeal  of  the  compromise 
legislation  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  popular 
sovereignty  plan.  The  Cabinet  approved  the  new 
and  radical  departure  and  dunng  the  spring 
of  1854  Congress  debated  and  passed  the  Doug' 
las  bill  by  large  majorities  and  the  President 
made  it  a  law  on  30  May  1854. 

Immediately  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (q.v.) 
became  the  battle-ground  of  the  two  par- 
ties and  in  every  Slate  the  war  of  words 
was  waged  hotter  than  ever.  During  the 
summer  of  1854  'a  nti- Nebraska  mcn,»  as 
they  were  called,  met  together  in  their  vari- 
ous States  and  formed  local  organizations. 
They  were  able  to  secure  the  election  of  103 
membefs  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  15  senators.  The  new  party,  made 
up  of  remnants  of  all  the  older  parties  and 
embracing  not  a  few  abolitionists,  took  the 
name  of  Repubhcan  and  declared  unceasing 
warfare  on  the  further  spread  of  slavery.  The 
next  year  it  polled  114  electoral  votes  as  against 
174  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  Democratic  party  from  I8S2  to  1860  ac- 
cepted either  positively  or  neg;atively  the  chief 
tenets  of  the  Southern  constitutional  theory: 
(1)  State  rights,  (2)  low  tariff,  (3)  non-inter- 
ference with  the  expansion  of  the  slave  power. 
The  party  was  in  the  main  dominated  by  South- 
ern men.  During  the  Pierce  administration,  in 
addition  to  negotiating  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
(q.v.)i  and  repeahng  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
die  leaders  of  the  Democratic  partv  committed 
the  country  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  even  bv 
force  if  necessary  and  the  administration  failed 
to  punish  Southern  fjlibusterine  expeditions  di- 
rected against  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
President  Buchanan  in  185?  publicly  endorsed 
the  aggressive  Democratic  policy.  He  called  to 
his  council  board  such  pronounced  pro- slavery 
men  as  Howell  Cobb,  Jacob  Thompson  and 
John  B.  Floyd,  and  he  relied  too  much  upon 
these  men  for  advice  in  every  crisis,  which  was 
but  natural,  since  so  few  Northern  Slates  had 
cast   their  electoral  votes   for  him. 

Id  the  South  during  these  years  the  aggres- 
sive sectionalisis  continued  to  urge  the  people 
on  to  secession  as  the  only  guarantee  of  their 
safety.  Commercial  conventions  which  dis- 
cussed politics  met  each  year  in  one  of  the 
larger  Southern  cities.  These  bodies  recom- 
mended the  boycotting  of  Northern  manufac- 
tures, the  encouragement  of  direct  trade  with 
Europe,  the  reopening,  even,  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  Southern  press  took  up  the  pro- 
gram and  kept  the  agitation  of  sectional  issues 
at  the  highest  pilch  of  excitement.  Parents 
were  criticised  for  sending  their  sons  to  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  to  be  educated:  State  legislatures 
were  urged  to  establish  and  generously  support 


military  schools.  Secession  was  often  and  in 
all  sections  of  the  South  threatened  in  the  event 
that  the  Republican  party  should  succeed  in 
electing  a  President. 

In  1857  the  Supreme  Court  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  by  going  out  of  the  way  to  declare  that 
Congress  could  not  lawfully  interfere  with  slav- 
ery m  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
that  an^  slaveholder  must  be  protected  in  his 
rights  m  all  sections  of  the  country.  (See 
Died  Scott  Decision).  The  result  in  the 
North  was  the  immediate  supremacy  of  the 
Republican  party,  whose  one  idea  was  that 
slavery  should  not  be  permitted  to  expand,  but 
should  be  limited  to  the  Stales  in  which  it  had 


when  he  said  this  nation  cannot  long  endure 
*half  slave  and  half  free*;  it  must  become  all 
one  or  all  the  other.  His  program  was  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  bounds  of  the 
institution  and  to  assure  the  nation  that  slavery 
was  under  process  of  final  extinction.  He  was 
nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  Chicago  in  May  1860,  and  elected 
the  following  November. 

The  Democratic  party  still  insisting  on  its 
consei^ative,  free  trade,  pro  slavery  program, 
met  in  Charleston,  S.  C„  in  April  1860. 
After  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
Eastern  men  to  nominate  Jefferson  Davis  on  a 
Douglas  platform  and  on  the  failure  of  Yancey 
to  get  his  famous  "Alabama  platform^  adopted  - 
the  convention  split  asunder,  the  Southern  ex~ 
tremists  following  Yancey  out  of  the  convention 
hall  in  dramatic  fashion,  the  Douglas  men  ad- 
journing to  meet  again  in  Baltimore  in  June. 
Attempts  were  made  during  the  succeeding 
months,  especially  after  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln, to  reconcile  the  two  wings  of  the  con- 
vention and  thus  unite  on  a  candidate,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  two  branches  of  the  Democratic 
party  met  in  Baltimore  and  nominated  separate 
tickets,  the  Northern  men  naming  Douglas  and 
Johnson,  of  Georgia,  and  the  South  putting 
forth  Breckenridge  and  Lane  on  an  aggressive 
pro-slavery  platform. 

An  exciting  campaign  was  waged  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  South  Yancey  was  the 
principal  orator.  He  had  finally  brought  his 
section  lo  accept  the  program  which  he  had 
written  for  the  Democrats  of  Alabama  12 
years  before;  his  powers  of  speech,  the  evident 
sincerity  of  motive  which  animated  him  and  the 


State  but  three  voted  as  he  asked  and  i...  . 

States  which  did  not  support  him  his  party 
strength  was  very  great.  Douglas  canvassed 
the  North  manfull}',  but  he  received  the  vote  of 
but  two  States.  New  Jersey  and  Missouri.  Lin- 
coln received  the  majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
It  was  generally  understood  among  Southern 
politicians  that  South  Carolina  would  promptly 
secede  in  the  event  pf  jT  Republican  viclorv. 
The  Gulf  States  were  expected  to  follow 
suit.  The  South  Carolina  plan  was  the  same 
that  Barnwell  Rhett  had  urged  in  1850-51  and 
Rheit,  having  been  some  years  now  the  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Mercurv,  had  come  forward 
again  the  leader  of  a  State  completely  con- 
verted to  his  way  of  thinking.  The  Palmetto 
State  seceded  by  unanimous  vote  of  a  conno- 
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lion  of  her  ablest  men  on  20  Dec.  1860.  By  6 
Feb.  1861,  the  tier  of  Southern  States  from 
South  Carolina  to  Texas  withdrew  their  alle- 
giance from  the  Union  and  reassumed  the 
sovereign  powers  which  had  been  surrendered 
to  the  national  government. 

The  agricultural  life  of  the  South  had  de- 
vebped  slavery  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  her 
economic  life;  on  this  basis  had  been  erected 
a  feudalism  of  a  high  order,  a  sodal  system 
unique  in  modern  times.  To  protect  this  sys- 
tem from  the  hostile  encroachments  of  an  un- 
sympathetic outside  world,  the  leaders  of  this 
section  had  since  1820  entrenched  themselves 
bdiind  the  popular  doctrine  of  States  rights. 
Accepting  this  dogma  without  question  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  made  a  Single-handed  fight 
in  1833  against  the  national  tariff  system  as 
based  on  false  interpretation  of  the  national 
compact.  The  nation  gradually  adopted  the 
Southern  view  and  steadily  lowered  the  tariff 
duties  until  in  1857  the  country  was  placed 
practically  on  a  free  trade  basis.  Constantly 
threatened  by  representatives  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  States  with  the  declaration  that 
"slavery  must  go,"  the  champions  of  this  new 
feudalism  had  accepted  the  issue  with  the  ag- 
gressive North  on  the  slaven-  question  in  the 
nope  of  winning  again.  Failing  in  this  seces- 
sion was  resorted  to  as  the  only  alternative. 

South  Carolina  sent  commissioners  to  Wash- 
ington to  negotiate  with  the  President  concern- 
ing the  delivery  of  Fort  Sumter  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  within  the 
bounds  of  the  seceded  State.  President 
Buchanan  declined  to  receive  them,  but  indi- 
cated a  strong  desire  to  avert  hostilities.  SouUi 
Carolina  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
she  claimed  as  her  own.  Meanwhile  the  State 
of  Virginia  had  procured  the  assembly  of  a 
Peace  Convention  with  the  aim  of  bring- 
ing about  a  compromise.  This  failed  to  get 
consideration  in  Congress  which  had  met  in 
regular  session.  Then  Senator  Crittenden  of 
Kentucky  proposed  his  scheme  of  pacifi- 
cation; this  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  ex- 
treme Republicans  or  the  determined  secession- 
ists, and  events  were  left  to  shape  themselves 
until  the  incoming  President  should  be  installed. 

A  convention  of  Southern  delegates  met  at 
Montgomery  on  4  Feb,  1861  to  draw  up  a 
provisional  constitution.  This  work  was  done 
in  a  few  days  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mis- 
sissippi, recently  a  distinguished  senator  in  Con- 
gress, was  elected  President,  with  Alexander 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President.  The 
new  Constitution  was  in  most  points  quite  like 
that  of  the  old  Union,  the  changes,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  being  improvements  on  the  old. 
This  government  went  into  operation  at  once, 
the  United  States  forts  and  arsenals  within  the 
bounds  of  the  confederation  being  promptly 
seized  and  strengthened  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  Union  of  States.  Secession  was  a  fait 
accompli. 

But  from  December  1860,  to  April  1861,  the 
Northern  people  were  anxiously  debating  the 
question  whether  there  was  a  nation  and 
whether  this  nation  could  coerce  a  seceded  State 
or  group  of  States.  The  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
on  12  April  1861  by  the  Confederate  and  South 
Carolina  authorities  decided  these  questions  in 
the   affirmative.     President    Lincoln   called    for 


troops  to  suppress  what  he  called  a  revdt 
This  call  forced  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  to 
decide  on  which  side  they  Would  cast  their  lots; 
the  two  last  named  States  determined  to  remain 
neutral;  Virgin!^  North  Carolina.  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas  all  before  the  middle  of  June 
joined  the  Confederacy.  The  capital  vras  re- 
moved to  Richmond;  armies  were  rapidly  en- 
listed; diplomatic  agents  were  sent  abroad;  a 
rejgular  government  succeeded  the  provisional 
without  serious  friction.  But  die  people  of  the 
Northern  States  had  decided  that  a  breaking  up 
of  (he  Union  was  unthinkable,  criminal,  trea- 
sonable and  as  such  must  be  suppressed.  The 
war  began  in  earnest,  and  four  years  later  all 
parties  .agreed  to  a  peace  which  denied  forever 
the  right  of  secession,  which  yielded  to  the 
Union  the  constitutional  right  to  lay  such  tar- 
itTs  as  were  deemed  necessary  by  Congress  and 
which  abolished  African  slavery  forever  and 
destroyed  the  social  system  which  had  been 
erected  upon  it.  (See  also  Secession  in  the 
United  States). 
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Profeitor  of  History,  University  of  Chicago. 
33.  MILITARY  EVENTS  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR.  The  flag,  of  the  United  States 
was  first  fired  upon  during  the  Civil  War  by 
some  batterirs  erected  agamst  Fort  Sumter  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  occasion  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Star  of  the  West  on  9  Jan. 
1861,  off  the  harbor,  bringing  supplies  of  pro- 
visions from  New  York  for  Fort  Sumter.  This 
fort,  under  command  of  Major  Anderson,  was 
forced  to  surrender  to  Genera!  Beauregard  14 
April  1861.  Thereupon  President  Lincoln  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers.  In 
the  spring  of  1861,  after  some  skirmishes  be- 
tween Union  'forces  and  Confederate  troops 
dispatched  to  western  Virginia  to  hold  that 
section  within  the  Confederate  lines.  West 
Virginia  seceded  from  Virginia  and  passed  per- 
manently into  the  Union  lines.  In  July  the 
army  in  front  of  Washington,  under  Geoeral 
McDowell,  prepared  (o  advance  against  thematn 
Confederate  army,  under  General  BeauieKard; 
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BragK  retreated  to  Sheltiyville,  TuUahoma  and 
Wartiace.    Both  armies  then  went  into  winter 

Siarters.  On  8  March  1862  the  Union  fleet  in 
ampton  Roads  was  attacked  by  the  Confeder- 
ate ironclad  Mrrrimac,  which  inflicted  heavy 
loss.  However,  on  the  following;  day  the  Mer- 
Wmor  was  tnet  by  the  Monitor  and,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  retired  to  Norfolk,  where 
she  was  blown  up  at  the  evacuation  of  (hat  city 
bjr  the  Confederates,  9  May.  The  Western 
nvers,  too,  were  the  scene  of  some  active  naval 
engagements.  Farragut's  fleet  did  effective 
work  on  the  Mississippi,  takinK  New  Orleans  1 
May,  and  a  little  later  Baton  Rouee  and  Nat- 
chez, The  Confederate  flotilla  under  Commo- 
dore Montgomery  was  destroyed  by  Commo- 
dore Foote's  fleet,  in  a  desperate  fight  before 
Memphis,  6  June;  and  Memphis  surrendered  to 
the  vtctoiious  fleet  At  Galveston,  however,  the 
Confederates  under  Magrtider,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ordinary  river  fleet,  won  a  brilliant  victory; 
and  the  Ai^ama  (which  was  sunk  by  the  Ktar- 
sarge  off  Cherbourg  in  1864)  captured  the  gun- 
boat Halleras. 

In  March  McClcUan,  who  had  been  lying 
inactive  so  long,  began  his  noted  Peninsula 
campaign    which    terminated    in    utter_ failure. 


and  the  encounter  took  place  on  the  21st  at 
Manassas,  where,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last 
brigade  of  Johnston's  army,  Besur^ird's  attack 
upon  the  Union  flank  turned  McDowell's  ad- 
vance into  a  disorderly  retreat,  the  army  fleeing 
back  to  Washington.  This  signal  defeat  of  the 
Union  arms  produced  great  mortification  and 
consternation  at  the  North.  But  the  South  was 
corres|)ondingly  elated  and  rerarded  this  bril- 
liant victory  as  an  augury  of  Die  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  Confederate  cause.  Both  sides  now 
proceeded  to  make  more  vigorous  preparations. 

General  McClellan  was  summoned  from 
West  Virginia  and  given  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Potomac,  and  forthwith  he  set 
■alMUt  oiganiiing  the  troops  rushing  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  North.  On  20  August  he  took 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now 
first  organized  under  that  title,  and  1  Novem- 
ber he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  superseding  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  who  was  retired,  at  his  own  in- 
stance, because  of  failing  health.  After  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  but  little  hard  fighting  oc- 
curred during  the  remainder  of  1S61.  Both 
sides  contented  themselves  with  establishing 
their  respective  lines.  On  15  August  President 
Davis  ordered  all  Northern  men  to  leave  the 
South  within  the  next  40  days.  President  Lin- 
coln thereupon  proclaimed  the  seceded  States  in 
rebellion  and  prohibited  all  intercourse. 

Early  in  1662  the  Confed^rate'line  through 
Kentucky  was  broken  iv  separate  attacks  under 
General  Thomas  and  General  Garfield.  On  6 
February  Admiral  Foote's  fleet,  with  the  aid  of 
General  Grant's  forces,  captured  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Grant  then  moved  on 
Fort  Donelson  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  16 
February,  with  IS.OOO  men.  On  7  April  General 
Pope  captured  Island  No.  10.  About  the  same 
time  Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  with  headquar- 
ters established  at  Corinth,  attacked  Gram 
awaiting  Buell,  at  Shiloh  Church,  near  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Johnston  was  killed,  and  Beauregard 
in  command  of  the  Confederates  was  driven 
bade  by  Grant  and  Buell,  who  had  meanwhile 
joined  liim.  Defeated,  Beauregard  returned  to 
Corinth.  The  Federals  now  began  an  advance' 
on  Corinth.  The  Confederates  ordered  Price 
and  Van  Dom  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
defend  the  city;  but  oti  Hatieck's  drawing  near 
Corinth,  it  was  learned  that  the  Confederates 
had  already  evacuated  it.  General  Brags,  who 
had  succeeded  Beauregard,  proceeded  to  Cnatta- 


department.  At  the  same  time  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith  invaded  Kentucky,  and  defeating  the 
Federals  at  Richmond  on  30  August,  he  threat- 
ened Cincinnati.  Thereupon  Buell  advanced 
from  Louisville  against  Bragg,  who,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Perryville  on  8  October, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  Kentucky. 

In  September  Price  and  Van  Dom  advanced 
against  Grant  and  Rosecrans,  near  Corinth,  and 
were  both  defeated.  After  this  campaign  Rose- 
crans was  sent  to  relieve  Buell  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  30  October.  On 
assiuning  command  Rosecrans  concentrated  his 
army  at  Nashville.  On  26  December  he  moved 
toward  Murfreesboro  to  attack  Bragg,  and 
there  ensued  a  three  days'  battle  ending  2  Jan. 
1863.     Rosecrans   occupied   Mnrfreesboro,   and 


till  he  reached  Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks,  Here 
the  armies  met  on  31  May.  The  timely  arrival 
of  Sumner's  corps  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Chickahominv  saved  McClellan  from  serious 
disaster.  Johnston  being  badly  wounded.  Gen. 
G.  W.  Smith  succeeded  to  the  command  tem- 
porarily. On  2  June  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  which  he  retained  till  the  close  of 
the  war.  Gen.  'Stonewall*  Jackson  (q.v.),  by 
a  brilliant  campaign  in  the  valley,  in  which  he 
defeated  Banl^  at  Winchester,  forcing  him 
across  the  Potomac,  Fremont  at  Cross  Keys, 
and  Shields  at  Fort  Republic,  held  most  of 
McDowell's  corps  around  Fredericksburg,  thus 
preventing  them  from  joining  McClellan.  and 
himself  suddenly  appeared,  25  June,  at  Ashland, 
on  the  flank  of  McClellan's  army  in  from  of 
Richmond.  Thereupon  followed  the  Seven 
Days'  battles,  beginning  with  Mechanicsville  26 
June,  and  including  Gaines'  Mill  and  Malvern 
Hill,  after, which  McClellan  withdrew  to  Har- 
rison's Landing  on  the  James.  The  campaign 
S roved  a  disastrous  failure ;  and  McClellan, 
aving  been  relieved.  11  March,  of  the  general 
ctjmmand  of  the  armies,  now  retained  that  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  saw  Halleck  as- 
signed to  the  chief  command.  23  July. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  to  the  James.  McQellan,  against  his 
protest,  was  recalled  from  the  Peninsula  to  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  General  Pope  was  now 
ordered  to  organize  the  corps  of  McDowell, 
Banks  and  Fremont  into  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
to  cover  this  movement  and  to  protect  Wash- 
ington. With  this  array  Pope  advanced  against 
the  Confederate  'forces  near  Gordonsville, 
where,  confronted  by  Lee  and  Longslreet,  he 
retired  behind  the  Riappahannock  and  was  de- 
feated at  the  second  bailie  of  Bull  Run,  30 
August.  He  then  withdrew  to  Centreville, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  the  corps  of  Sum- 
ner and  Franklin  from  McClellan's  army.  His 
flank  was  attacked  by  Jackson  at  Chantifly.  On 
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2  September  Pope  was  recalled  with  his  army 
to  Washington  and  was  relieved  of-  his  com- 
mand, his  forces  bein^  added  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  under  McClellan. 

In  September  Lee  set  out  for  his  invasion  of 
the  North,  crossin^t  the  Potomac  near  Lees- 
btirR  and  movinj;  toward  Frederick.  He  cap- 
tured Harper's  Ferry  and  advaitced  to  Hagers- 
town,  thence  retirinj;  to  Sharpsburg,  where  he 
was  met  by  Hooker's  corps  of  UcCle Han's 
army,  A  desperate  fight  eosued,  17  SepEeEnb«r 
in  which  the  losses  were  greater  for  one  day's 
fighting  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war. 
Lee  then  withdrew  across  the  Potomac,  Mc- 
Clellan's  army  following  him  into  Virginia. 
and  resumed  his  position  beyond  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Near  Wa^renlon  McClellan  was  super- 
seded, 7  November,  by  Gen.  Ambrose  £,  Bum- 
Btde.  Burnside  took  his  position  opposite  Lee's 
army  near  Fredericksburg,  and  on  13  Decem- 
ber attempted  lo  cross  the  Rappahannock  and 
assault  Marye's  Heights,  only  to  be  reptilsed 
with  terrific  slaughter.  The  following  month 
he  undertook  to  cross  the  river  above  Freder- 
icksburg and  turn  Lee's  left,  but  the  attempt 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  being  known  as  tbe 
great  Mud  March.  Thereupon  Burnside  was 
relieved  of  his  command  ana  was  succeeded  by 
Hooker,  26  Jan.  1863, 

The  winter  of  1863  was  spent  in  laboriotis, 
though  fruitless  efforts  to  capture  Vicksburg, 
which,  because  of  its  strategic  importance,  the 
Confederates  held  strongly  fortified.  Grant  and 
Sherman  both  failed.  At  length,  in  April, 
Grant  began  his  second  move  ufion  the  city 
from  the  south  and  east.  Admiral  Porter's 
.  fleet  convoying  the  transports  ran  the  batteries 
on  the  night  of  15  April,  and  the  advance  of  the 
army  crossed  the  river,  30  April.  On  1  May 
Port  Gibson  was  captured  and  Grant  had  forced 
his  way  to  the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  Preventing 
a  junction  of  Pcmberton's  and  Johnston's 
forces.  Grant  defeated  the  former  at  Qiampion's 
Hill,  and  again  at  Big  Black  Ridge,  18  May, 
pursuing  him  into  Vicksburg.  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful assaults'  upon  the  forti ^cations.  Grant 
undertook  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  surren- 
dered. 4  July  1863.  This  event  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  war  in  the  West,  hardly  less  im- 
portant than  Gettysburg  in  the  East.  Hooker 
opened  the  campaign  of  1863  in  the  Array  ol 
the  Potomac  by  crossing  the  Rappahannock  at 
Fredericksburg  and  advancing  to  the  Rapidan, 
At  Chance Uorsville  the  Union  right  was  disas- 
trously routed  by  Jackson's  corps,  2  May.  In 
the  night,  while  reconnoitering  before  his  pick- 
ets, Jackson  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  own 
men,  who  mistook  him  for  the  enemy.  On  the 
following  day  Hooker  was  forced  back,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  recrossed  the  river,  5  May. 
Hooker  being  utterly  defeated..  Lee  set  out 
from  Fredericksburg,  on  3  June,  for  a  second 
invasion  of  the  North,  The  advance  under 
Ewell,  after  some  minor  engagements  in  the 
valley,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
1S~16  June,  and  moved  on  lo  Chambersburgand 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisbur^  and  Columbia,  cap- 
turing York  on  28  June,  Ewct!  was  then  or- 
dered to  fall  back  to  Gettysburg,  where  Lee 
was  concentrating  his  army.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Hooker  had  advanced  mean- 
while to  Frederick,  where  Hooker  reqitesied  lo 
be  relieved;  and  Meade  was  ^assigned  to  the 
command.     The  two  armies  encountered  each 


other  at  Gettysburg  and  after  a  three  days'  bat- 
tle, 1-3  July,  Lee  retreated  and  recrossed  the 
Potomac,  without  a  bsttl&  After  a  month's 
rest  in  the  Shenandoah,  Lee  resumed  his 
former  position  below  the  Rappahannodc, 
Meade  foUowing  him  thither. 

The  campaign  of  1863  in  the  Anny  of  the 
Cwnberland  had  as  its  objective  the  recovery 
of  middle  Xenneisec  Roaecrans  forced  Bragg 
from  his  lines  along  the  Duck  -River;  and 
Bragg  retreaung  over  the  Cumberland  crossed 
the  Tennessee  and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chattanooga.  The  Union  line  being  advanced 
to  the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland,  a  cam- 
paign agaitisi  Chattanooga  was  begun.  Grant, 
now  assuming  general  command  of  the  military 
division  of  the  Mississippi,  arrived  23  October; 
and  with  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  tinder 
Thomas  and  with  a  force  from  Vicksburg  under 
Shoiman  and  odc'  from  tbe  Anny  of  the  Po- 
tomac under  Hooker,  Grant  fought  and  won 
the  battles  of  Lookout  Moontajn  and  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  24-25  November,  and  forced  a  gen> 
eral  retreat  of  the  Confederates,  thus  securing 
Chattanooga  to  the  Federals.  Knoxville,  held 
by  Burnside,  was  besieged  by  Longstreet,  who, 
when  Sherman  approached,  retreated  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  meantime  Charleston  Harbor  vras 
the  scene  of  a  formidable  attack  and  brillant  de- 
fense, and  OH  16  November  the  city  was  bom- 
barded. 

On  12  March  1864  Grant,  now  commissioned 
lieutenant-geueral,  was  j^aced  in  command  of 
all  the  Union  armies.  He  planned  a  combined 
movement  of  the  armies:  Gilmore  from  South 
Carolina  to  >oin  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe  for  a 
move  up  the  James  to  capture  City  Point. 
threatenmg  Petersburg  and  Richmond;  Bum- 
side  with  an  army  from  Annapolis  to  join 
Meade  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  advance  against  Lee's  right  to  Rich- 
mond; Sherman,  with  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland under  'Thomas  and  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  under  McPherson  and  the  Army 
of  the  Ohio  under  Schofield,  to  move  against 
Johnston's  army  at  Dalton ;  and  Banks,  leaving 
the  Red  River  country  to  Steele  and  the  navy, 
with  his  army  to  move  against  Mobile,  Grant 
operating  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under 
Meade,  119,000  strong,  crossed  the  Rapidan, 
4  May  18M  and  met  Lee  with  62,000  men  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  a  great  battle  followed, 
S-6  May,  At  Spottsylvania  Court  House  both 
armies  entrenched  and  from  8-20  May  there 
was  terrific  fighting.  Grant  then  moved 
toward  the  North  Anna,  Meanwhile,  Sheri- 
dan, commanding  Grant's  cavalry,  made  a  raid 
around  Lee's  array  and  met  and  defeated 
J,  E,  B,  Stuart  at  Yellow  Tavern,  where  Stuart 
was  killed,  11  May.  Grant's  advance  was  op- 
posed by  Lee  and  desperate  fighting  occurred 
at  North  Anna  and  Bethesda  Church,  At  Cold 
Harbor  Grant  attempted  an  assault  along  his 
entire  line,  only  to  be  repulsed  with  a  sicken- 
ing slaughter,  3  June,  and  so  tailed  to  interpose 
between  Lee  and  Richmond.  But  Sheridan, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Fiizhugh  Lee's 
and  Hampton's  Cavalry,  in  the  meantime  de- 
feated both  at  Trevilian's  Station,  Grant  now 
moved  toward  the  James,  crossing  at  City 
Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  now  occupied  by 
Butler. 

Grant  established  his  lines  before   Peters- 
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burg  and  notwithstanding  his  heavy  hghting  till 
1  November  (the  mine  explosion  and  battle  of 
the  Crater  occurred  30  July),  Lee's  lines  re- 
mained tmbToken.  Sigd's  campaini  in  the 
Shenandoah  ended  in  defeat  at  New  ot&rket,  15 
June,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Hunter,  whose 
movement  against  Lynchburg:  was  repelled  by 
Early.  Early  then  invaded  Maryland,  threaten- 
ir^  Baltimore  and  Washington,  11  July,  after 
which  he  was  compelled  to  retire  across  the  Po- 
tomac Again  he  advanced  into  Pennsylvania 
and  burned  Cfaambersbur^,  whence  Sheridan 
drove  him  back  into  Virginia  beyond  Staimton 
and  devastated  the  valley.  Sherman  moved 
against  Johnston  at  Dalton  early  in  Uay,  and 
Johnston,  stubbornly  resisting,  fell  back  to  At- 
lanta. Johnston  was  succeeded  by  Hood,  who. 
after  several  unsuccessful  battles,  evacuated 
Atlanta  and  invaded  Tennessee,  only  to  be 
thoroughly  defeated  by  Thomas  at  Nashvillei 
15-16  December.  Sherman  occupied  Atlanta  Z 
September,  and  after  Farragut's  brilliant  naval 
victory  in  Mobile  Harbor  made  his  famous 
march  thiough  Georgia  to  the  sea,  occupying 
Savannah  21  December. 

Early  in  1S65  the  closing  campaigns  of  the 
war  opened.  Terry,  co-operating  with  Admiral 
Porter,  captured  Fort  Fisher,  IS  January.  On 
1  February  Sherman  started  north  from  Savan- 
nah, captured  Columbia,  after  which  event 
Charleston  was  evacuated,  and  on  19  March 
met  Johnson  whom  he  defeated  after  a  sharp 
battle.  In  Alabama,  Wilson,  operating  under 
Thomas,  captured  Selma  with  Its  immense  war 
supplies,  2  April,  and  defeated  Forrest's 
cavalry.  The  Army  lof  the  Potomac,  the  last 
to  move  in  1865,  began  a  general  movement  to 
the  left,  29  March;  and  there  followed  the 
battles  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House  and  Five 
Forks,  31  March  and  1  April.  On  2  April  the 
Confederate  entrenchments  were  carried  and 
Petersburg  was  evacuated ;  Lee,  abandoning 
fais  lines  held  so  long  against  such  heavy  odds, 
began  a  retreat  to  Amelia  Court  House.  After 
the  fall  of  Richmond  on  3  April,  Grant,  with 
his  entire  army  under  Meade  and  Sheridan, 
pursued  Lee  and  forced  him  to  surrender  at 
Appomattox,  9  April.  The  number  paroled 
was  28,231,  all  told,  the  woro-ont  remnant  of- 
Lee's  brave  and  nohle  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. In  North  Carolina  Sherman  and  Schc^ 
field  moved  against  Johnston,  who  occupied 
Raleigh,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  on 
26  April  I86S.  This  vras  the  end  of  the  war. 
See  Civil  War;  also  accounts  of  various  bat- 
tles and  engagements  under  their  respective 
titles.  For  bibliograpky,  see  spedaL  article  on 
Cnrn.  Wab  in  America,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  6  to  20. 

Edwin  W.  Bowen, 
Department  of  Latin,  Raitdolph-Macon  College. 

34.  THE  CONFEDERACY.  When  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  (he  practically 
tmanimous  vote  of  the  free  States  was  an- 
nounced iiv  the  autumn  of  1860,  the  slave  States 
of  the  lower  South  made  preparations  to  exer- 
dse  what  they  regarded  as  their  constitutional 
right  of  seceding  from  the  Union.  The  Re- 
publican party  had  triumphed  on  a  platform 
which  declared  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  be  a  dangerous  political 
heresy  and  which  announced  a  determination 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  This 
platform   was  regarded  by  the  South  as  the 
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culmination  of  a  !on^  line  of  grievances;  its 
triumph  seemed  (o  justify  secession.  It  is 
true  that  the  Republicans  were  still  in  the  mi- 
nority in  both  houses  of  Congress  and  on  the 
Supreme  bench ;  but  the  election  showed  the 
increasing  power  of  that  party  and  pointed  10 
its  ultimate  success.  It  is  now  evident  that  it 
was  folly  for  the  Sonih  to  suj^ose  that  seces- 
sion would  be  successful,  but  if  it  was  to  be 
attempted,  the  South  showed  great  political  sa* 
gacity  and  foresight  in  not  waiting  longer.  The 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  been  growing  apace 
the   North,   and   to   the   writer   the   autumn 


South,  weak  though  it  was,  was  stronger  than 

it  could  have  been  at  any  subseonent  period. 
This  point  should  not  be  obscured  by  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  of  secession.  However 
this  may  be,  it  now  seems  clear  that  the  slavery 
question,  in  its  various  phases,  was  the  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  Only,  cause  of  secession^  and, 
in  its  turn,  secession  was  the  cause  of  the 
war.  This  vras  the  view  taken  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Alexander  Stephens  after  the  war  had 
begun  —  a  view  not  inconsistent  with  his  decla- 
ration before  the  war  (21  March  1861)  that 
"slavery  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Con- 
federacy.' This  latter  statement,  it  may  be 
added,  is  often  quoted  by  those  who  forget  that 
25    years   before    in    the    case    of    Johns 


lOf  the  (Federal)  govetnment  i 
and  rest  on  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
The  whole  structure  must  fall  by  disturbine  the 
comer-sEone.»  The  struggle  on  the  Northern 
side,  therefore,  was  primarily  to  resist  seces- 
sion and  to  preserve  the  Union,  Subsequently 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  included  in  the  ■ 
program.  On  the  Southern  side,  while  the 
opposition  of  the  Republicans  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  the  'personal 
liberty  laws,*  and  the  reproaches  of  the  North 
touching  the  iniquity  of  the  iitstitution,  carried 
all  but  the  border  States  into  secession,  the  ac- 
tive force  in  the  war  that  followed  this  rash 
act  was  not  so  much  the  preservation  of  slav- 
ery as  it  was  the  determination  to  resist  inva- 
sion and  to  maintain  the  right  oT  secession  or 
the  right  of  revolution.  The  motive  that  led 
to  secession  was  replaced  by  the  motive  of 
resistance  to  coercion.  Thus  can  be  explained 
the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  four-fifths 
of  the  Southern  people  who  owned  no  slaves. 
On  4  Feb.  1861,  a  Congress  of  delegates 
from  all  the  States  that  had  seceded  met  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  At  this  date  only  six  States 
had  left  the  Union:  South  Carolina,  20  Dec. 
1860;  Mississippi,  9  Jan.  1861;  Florida,  10 
January;  Alabama,  11  January;  Georgia,  18 
January;  Louisiana,  %  January,  In  Texas  th« 
ordinance  of  secession  was  not  passed  until 
5  February,  and  it  had  still  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people.  The  Texan  delegates,  how- 
ever, arnved  in  Montgomery  before  this  final 
ratification.  All  the  delegates  were  elected  by 
that  had  passed  the  ordi- 


The  Montgomery  Congress  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  provisional  government.  On 
8  February  it  adopted  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion,  differing  in  some   Important   particulars 
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from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Under  this  Constitution,  whidi,  being  provi- 
sional was  not  submitted  to  the  States,  the 
delegates  elected  a  President  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
each  State  being  allowed  one  vote.  By  the 
unanimous  vole  of  the  six  States  present, 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Milssis^pi  was  elected 
President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia, Vice-President.  On  the  18th,  acme  three 
weeks  befcre  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sworn  In,  these 
officers  were  dul;^  inaugurated.  The  Consti- 
tution of  this  provisional  goveniment  resembled 
so  closely  the  peitnanent  Constitution,  to  be 
described  later,  that  its  provisions  need  not 
be  given.  It  was  to  continue  in  force  for  one 
year,  unless  altered  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congress  or  superseded  by  a  pennan en t  govern- 
ment. A  committee  of  two  from  each  State 
represented  in  Congress  having  drawn  up  a 
permanent  Constitution,  this  instrument  of 
government  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress 11  March,  and  being  submitted  to  the 
seceded  States  was  with  almost  equal  prompt- 
ness adopted  by  them.  This  was  accomplished 
by  action  of  the  same  conventions  that  had 
passed  the  ordinances  of  secession.  Where 
these  conventions  had  adjourned,  they  were 
reassembled  for  the  purpose.  In  no  case  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  demand  for  the 
calling  of  new  conventions  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  thought  important  to  organize 
the  government  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime  Congress  bad  passed  acts 
to  raise  provisional  forces  for  the  Confederate 
States,  to  authorize  the  President  to  borrow 
$15,000,000  at  8  per  cent  interest  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  lo  levy  an  export  duty 
on  each  pound  of  cotton  exported  after  1 
August  and  to  organize  the  Post-Oflice  De- 
partment. Courts  were  rapidly  organized  in 
the  different  States,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
Confederate  States  never  possessed  a  Supreme 
CourL  The  President  was  then  authorized  to 
receive  from  the  various  States  such  forts, 
arsenals  and  other  public  establishments  with 
their  contents  as  they  had  taken  possession  of 
within  their  respective  limits.  The  request  of 
the  President  to  this  effect  met  with  prompt 
compliance  on  the  part  of  the  States.  With 
the  nope  of  obtaining  recognition  from  foreign 

favemments,  commissioners  were  sent  to 
uropean  countries,  but  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  missions.  England,  France  and 
other  countries  in  the  summer  of  1861  acknowl- 
edged the  belligerency  of  the  Confederate 
States,  but  beyond  this  action  they  refused  to 
go.  A  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
new  Confederacy  would  have  been  regarded 
hy  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
In  November  1861  J._M.  Mason  and  John  Sli- 
dell  were  sent  as  special  commissioners  to  Eng- 
land and  France  respectively.  After  leaving 
Havana  the  English  vessel  in  which  they  had 
taken  passage  was  overhauled  by  the  San 
Jacinto  of  the  American  navy,  and  these  com- 
missioners were  forcibly  removed.  England 
demanded  their  restoration.  The  United  States 
government  at  first  hesitated,  raising  a  hope 
in  the  Confederacy  that  war  might  ensue  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Finally,  however, 
Lincoln  said:  *We  fought  England  about  this 
matter  in  1812;  we  must  give  up  these  men." 


Accordingly    the   commissioners   were    placed 

on  board  an  English  vessel  and  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  voyage.  On  the  8th  of  August  the 
Confederate  Congress,  to  please  foreiga  powers, 
had  adopted  all  the  provisions  of  the  famoui 
Declaration  of  Paris,  except  as  to  the  use  of 
privateers. 

The  provisional  government  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  hardly  been  in  force  two  months  be- 
fore it  came  into  conflict  with  the  United  Statu 
govemment.  The  occasion  of  this  cc»ti!ict  was 
the  demand  of  the  Confederate  authorities  that 
Fort  Siunter  in  Qiarleston  Harbor  should  be 
surrendered  hy  the  Union  force  that  occupied  it 
Senator  Douglas,  though  .oOTosed  to  secession, 
had  argued  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
South  Carolina  was  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  Fort  Sumter;  General  Scott  had  advised  its 
evacuation;  and  Secretary  Seward  had  prac- 
tically promised  that  it  should  be  given  lU).  The 
South,  therefore,  thou^t  that  a  peaceable  solu- 
tion was  in  sight.  But  President  Lincoln,  after 
a  period  of  indecision,  decided  to  provision  the 
fort,  and  on  8  April  1861  so  informed  the 
governor  of  South  CarolitUL  The  South  had  not 
desired  hostilities;  but  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment thought  it  necessary  to  capture  the  fort 
and  opened  fire  on  it  12  ApriL  This  act  pre- 
cipitated war.  The  Confederate  States,  there- 
fore, have  generally  been  made  to  bear  the 
odium  of  beginning  hostilities.  The  question  is 
debatable;  for  as  Hallam  says;  "The  aggressor 
in  a  war  is  not  the  first  who  uses  forc^but  the 
first  who  renders  force  necessary."  We  are  thus 
thrown  back  upon  the  question  raised  hy  Sen* 
ator  Douglas,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
The  bombardment  of  Sumter  stirred  the  North 
as  by  an  electric  shock.  When  on  15  April 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers  "to  sup- 

C'ess  combinations  obstruaing  the  execution  of 
ws  in  seven  of  the  Southern  States,*  the  free 
States  raUied  to  his  support  His  determination, 
however,  to  coerce  the  Confederate  States  per- 
suaded four  of  the  border  Statc^  which  had 
hitherto  hdd  aloof,  to  j«n  the  Confederacy. 
Arkansas  seceded  6  May;  North  Carolina  20 
May;  Virginia  23  May,  and  Tennessee  18  June. 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
having  refused  to  secede,  no  more  accessions 
were  to  come  to  the  South.  West  Virginia, 
moreover,  with  a  population  of  250^000,  detached 
itself  from  Virginia  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
Union.  The  population  of  the  Confederacy  was 
about  9,000,000,  of  whom  three  and  a  half 
millions  were  slaves;  while  that  of  the  Union 
States  was  approximately  22.000,000,  an  im- 
mense disparity  of  numbers.  'Yet,'  said  J,  F. 
Rhodes,  "had  the  North  known  that  the  people 
of  the  cotton  States  were  practically  unanimous, 
it  might  have  refused  to  undetlake  the  seem- 
ingly unachievable  task;  for  while  hardly  a  man 
in  the  North  assented  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  secession,  all  acknowledged  the  right  of 
revolution.  .  .  .  Many  would  have  objected  to 
combating  that  right."  The  provisfonal  Con- 
gress, being  called  together  29  April  in  Mont- 
gomery to  consider  the  new  condition  of  affairs, 
made  provision  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  adopting  financial  and  military  measures. 
On  6  May  it  passed  an  act.  declaring  that 
negotiations  with  the  United  Stales  for  a 
peaceable  solution  of  diiSculties  had  failed.-and 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  for  75,000  men  lo 
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tapture  torts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  and 
beloiiging  to  (he  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  had  issued  another  proclamation  an-^ 
noimdoe  bis  intention  to  set  on  foot  a  blockade 
of  the  Confederate  porta ;  and  "whereas  by  the 
acts  and  means  aforesaid  war  exists  between  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Slates  and  territories 
thereof,  excepting  the  Slates  of  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Arkansas, 
Uissouri,  and  Delaware,  and  the  lerrilories  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory, 
south  of  Kansas ;  therefore  the  president  is  au. 
thorized  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval  force 
of  the  Confederate  Stales  to  meet  the  war  thus 
commenced  and  to  issue  letters  of  roarque  under 
the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States  against  (he 
vessels  of  the  United  States*  It  was  further 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  (q.v.)  that  property  of  the  enemy  (except 
contraband  of  war)  on  board  a  neutral  ves~ 
sel  should  not  be  subjea  to  seizure.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  declaration  of  existing  war,  a 
hundred  applications  for  letters  of  marque  were 
received  from  privateers,  and  troops  crowded  to 
the  support  of  the  new  Kovernment  with  the 
same  alacrity  as  in  the  North.  On  21  May 
Congress  adioumed  to  meet  20  July  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  now  chosen  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  Confederate  Stales.  On  6  November  an 
election  was  held  under  the  permanent  Consti- 
tution for  President  and  Vice-President.  As 
there  was  no  op^sition  to  Davis  and  Stephens, 
they  were  unanimous!);  elected  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively  by  the  electoral 
voles  of  the  11  Confederate  States.  They  were 
to  enter  upon  their  oRice  22  Feb.  1862,  and  to 
hold  oflice  for  six  years.  Under  the  provisional 
government  (he  President  had  appointed  as 
members  of  his  Catrinet  Robert  Toombs  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  Slate;  C.  G.  Memminger 
of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
L.  P.  Walker  of  Alabama,  Secretary  of  War; 
John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas,  Postmaster-General, 
and  J.  P.  Benjamin  of  Louisiana,  Atlomey- 
General.  At  the  close  of  1861  J.  P.  Benjamm 
had  become  Secretary  of  War;  S.  R.  Mallory 
of  Florida,  secretary  of  the  Navy ;  ex-Gov. 
Thomas  Bragg  of  North  Carolina  Attorney- 
General,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  a_ppointed  Secretary  of  State, 
vice  Toombs,  resigned.  As  the  war  went  on, 
changes  were  made  in  the  Cabinet  as  follows: 
On  the  resi^Tiation  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin in  1862  held  for  a  time  the  portfolios  of 
State  and  of  War,  until  Geo.  W.  Randolph  of 
Virginia  was  made  Secretary  of  War.  In  the 
same  year  Mr.  Randoh^  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  A.  Seddon  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Seddon  resigned  in  the  early  part  of  1865  and 
was  succeeded  by  Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge  of  Kenluckv.  In  1864  Mr.  G.  A. 
TrenEolm  succeeded  Mr.  Memminger  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury^  Altomey-Generat  Bragg 
was  succeeded  by  Thos.  H.  Watts  and  subse- 
quently by  George  Davis  of  North  Carolina. 

The  provisional  Congress,  which  was  uni- 
camer^,  expired  15  Feb.  1862,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  elected  under  the 
permanent  Constitutk>n,  met  in  Richmond  IS 
Feb.  1862.  The  members  of  this  Congress  were 
chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
South.  *0f  the  26  Senators,  fourteen  had  been 
formerly  memhers  of  the  United  States  Con- 


gress, and  in  (he  tower  house,  out  of  106, 
33  had  also  represented  the  South  at  Wash- 
ington." Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
the  character  of  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
general  ability  declined,  many  of  the  best  men 
joining  the  army.  One  very  necessary  depart- 
ment of  the  new  government  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  organiie.  This  was  the  post  office.  The 
position  of  Postmaster-General  was  offered  b^ 
President  Davis  to  Mr.  Ellet  of  MississipiH 
and  later  to  Mr.  Wirt  Adams  of  the  same  State; 
hut  both  declined.  Then  J.  H.  Reagan  of  Texas, 
after  twice  refusing,  was  persuaded  to  accept 
the  office.  His  reluctance  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  knew  the  labor  of  organization  would  be 
heavy,  and  that  if  the  mail  facilities  were  itx,- 
ferior  to  those  formerly  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  there  would  be  great  dissatis- 
faction. But  Mr.  Reagan  was  thoroughly 
competent.  He  sent  letters  to  Washington  be- 
fore the  war  began,  and  invited  a  number  of 
clerks  in  the  Post  Office  Department  to  take 
positions  in  the  Confederate  post  office.  All 
I  accepted.    Wi(h  their  help  conization 


uld  cease  and  the  Confederate 
service  would  begin.  All  postmasters  were  re- 
quired by  that  date  to  render  their  final  ac- 
counts to  the  United  States  government,  and 
were  invited  to  continue  their  duties  under  the 
Confederate  government.  The  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  suspended  the 
Federal  service  to  take  effect  the  same  day. 
The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States  required  that  the  post  office  should  be 
self-sustaining  after  1  March  1863.  In  1859-60 
the  United  States  had  conducted  (he  post  office 
department  in  the  States  that  were  to  form  the 
Southern  Confederacy  at  a  loss  of  $1,941,425. 
Hence  a  radical  change  of  management  was 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  requirement.  Ac- 
cordingly Postmaster  Reagan  persuaded  the  rail- 
roads to  carry  the  mails  at  one-half  the  former 
rate  and  to  accept  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy 
in  payment  He  raised  the  rate  on  packages, 
newspapers  and  letters,  the  postage  on  the  last 
being  fixed  at  five  cents  per  half  ounce  for  a 
distance  of  less  than  500  miles  and  10  cents 
for  a  greater  distance.  The  franking  privilege 
was  abolished  and  mail  routes  considered  un- 
necessary were  reduced  in  number  or  discon- 
tinued. As  a  result  of  these  and  other  radical 
changes,  the  reports  of  the  Postmaster-General 
show  that  by  the  latter  part  of  1862  a  surplus 
was  obtained,  and  from  that  time  on  there 
was  a  net  annual  increase  of  receipts  over  ex- 

The  various  States  of  the  Confederacy  made 
no  changes  in  the  organization  of  their  judici- 
ary system,  but  the  provisional  Constitution  of 
the  Confederacy  provided  that  each  State 
should  be  erected  into  a  distinct  judicial  district, 
the  judge  having  all  the  powers  hitherto  vested 
in  the  judges  of  the  Distnct  and  Circuit  Courts; 
and  that  the  several  district  judges  together 
should  compose  the  Supreme  bench,  a  majority 
of  them  constituting  a  quorum.  During  the 
year  1861  these  District  Courts  were  organized, 
and  they  were  continued  under  the  permanent 
Constitution.  Congress,  however^  passed  an  act 
31  July  1861,  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
sbmild  be  organized  only  under  the  permanent 
Constitution.    Accordingly,  in  the  Congress  that 
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met  in  1062^  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 
Court  was  discussed,  but  nothing  waa  done  until 
the  following  year.  In  January  1S63,  Senator 
Hill  Id  the  Senate  said :  *I  Ihink  it  high  time 
the  judicial  department  o£  the  government  be 
thoroughly  organized ;  for  it  has  been  a  limping 
concern  long  enough,"  Finally,  on  18  March 
1863  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  organize  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  bill  was  intended  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  for  a  Supreme  Court  as 
found  in  the  permanent  Constitution ;  provi- 
sions that  were  practically  identical  with  those 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Con- 
federate States  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and 
four  associate  justices,  any  three  of  whom 
should  constitute  a  quorum.  The  court  was  to 
hold  annually  at  the  seal  of  government  two 
sessions,  and  its  appellate  jurisdiction  was  lim- 
ited to  appeals  fron;  the  Confederate  District 
Courts  in  the  several  Slates,  Under  a  law 
passed  by  the  provisional  Congress  (16  March 
")1),  it  had  been  provided  that  the  Suprf 


question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of, 
or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the  Confeder- 
ate States;  or  where  was  drawn  in  question 
the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority 
exercised  under  any  State,  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
treaties,  or  laws  of  the  Confederate  States ;  or 
where  was  drawn  in  question  the  construction 
of  any  clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty, 
or  statute,  or  commission  held  under  the  Con- 
federate States.^  This  law  of  the  provisional 
Congress  was  significantly  repealed  in  the  Sen- 
ate till  above  mentioned.  Whereupon  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner  declared  that  a  Supreme 
Court,  without  the  circuit  feature  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Stales,  and  acting 
simply  as  a  court  of  appeals  from  the  inferior 
tribunals  of  the  Confederation,  could  do  no 
mischief  and  might  do  much  Rood.  "Gut  had 
the  original  law  been  allowed  to  stand,  pro- 
phetic inspiration  was  not  necessary  to  foresee 
that  the  career  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
would  have  been  but  a  pursuit  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  overwhelmed  the  late  Union." 
The  Supreme  Court  as  thus  constituted,  how- 
ever, never  saw  the  light  of  day  after  all. 
The  Senate  bill,  after  having  been  twice  read 
in  the  lower  house,  was  referred  (20  March 
1863)  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  no 
further  mention  of  it  is  to  be  found.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  Confederacy  failed  to  establish  a  Supreme 
Court.  It  seems  clear  that  the  reason  was  two- 
fold. The  experience  of  the  South  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  been  disastrous  to  Slate  ri^ts. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  the  military  exigencies 
were  much  greater  than  the  judicial;  hence  it 
seemed  wise  to  defer  the  establishment  of  such 
a  tribunal  to  a  more  peaceable  season.  The 
absence  of  a  Supreme  Court,  however,  had  its 
natural  result.  The  Federal  District  Courts  and 
even  the  Slate  Supreme  Courts  interpreted  the 
Confederate  Constitution  and  in  some  instances 
declared  the  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
■  When  a  Confederate  court  in  South  Carolina 
decided  that  Congress  had  no  righi  to  tax 
State  bcmds.  the  war  tax  on  bonds  was  not 
collected  in  that  Slate.     The  existence  of  a 


court  of  final  resort  mi^ht  have  aroused  antag- 
onism among  the  sovereign  Slates;  but'it  seems 
to  have  been  necessary. 

The  permanent  Constitution  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  while  providing  in  almost  the  same 
words  for  the  same  division  of  powers,  differed 
from  that  of  the  United  States  in  some  import- 
ant details.  If  a  good  case  of  infringement  of 
copyright  could  be  made  out  z^^ainst  the  South, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  section  could 
claim  a  large  share  in  the  framing  and  wording 
of  the  original  instrument.  Nor  did  the  South 
desire  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution.  The  in- 
tention was  rather  to  make  explicit  certain 
States-rights  principles  that  were  held  to  be  im- 
plidt  in  the  old  Constitution,  and  to  make  some 
additions  which  it  was  believed  the  experience 
of  70  years  had  shown  to  be  necessary. 
Only  the  more  important  of  the  changes  can  be 
given  here.  In  the  preamble,  instead  of  the 
ambiguous  *we  the  people  of  the  United  States,* 
is  foimd  'we  the  people  of  the  Confederate 
States,  eadi  State  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent character  in  order  to  form  a  perma- 
nent Federal  government."  As  an  additional 
qualiti cation  ot  electors,  it  is  declared  that 
"no  person  of  foreign  birth,  not  a  citizen  of  the 
Confederate  States,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  in 
State  or  Federal  elections"  (a  restriction  upon 
the  previous  powers  of  the  States),  Further 
changes  were  that  any  judicial  or  other  Federal 
officer,  resident  and  acting  solely  within  the 
limits  of  any  State,  may  be  impeached  by  a  vote 
of  two-third  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
thereof.  Congress  may  by  law  grant  to  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either  house,  with 
the  privilege  of  discussing  any  measure  apper- 
taining to  his  department  (an  excellent  arrange- 
ment which,  though  practised  under  the  pro- 
visional government,  was  never  put  into  force 
by  the  Congress).  The  President  may  approve 
any  appropriation  and  disapprove  any  other  ap- 
propriation in  the  same  bill.  All  taxes  or  im- 
portations shall  be  for  revenue  only;  not  to 
foster  any  branch  of  industry.  The  "general 
weifareP*  phrase  of  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
omitted :  taxes  are  to  be  laid  for  *the  common 
defense  and  to  carry  on  the  government,"  The 
power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  internal  im- 
provements is  limited.  Congress  is  denied  the 
right  to  emit  bills  of  credit  (legal  tender).  No 
bankrupt  law  must  be  retroactive.  The  African 
slave  trade  is  forbidden.  Taxes  may  be  laid  on 
exports  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses. 
Except  in  certain  specified  cases  Congress  can 
appropriate  no  money  from  the  treasury  without 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  A  State 
may  lay  a  duty  on  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  ves- 
sels for  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  har- 
bors. When  a  river  divides  two  or  more  States, 
they  may  enter  into  compacts  with  each  other 
to  improve  the  navigation  thereof.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-P resident  are  to  hold  their 
offices  for  six  years,  but  the  President  is  not  to 
be  re-eligible.  The  President  may  at  his  pleas- 
ure remove  the  principal  ofhcer  in  each  of  the 
executive  departments.  All  other  civil  officers 
of  the  executive  department  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  or  other  appointing  power  when 
their  services,  etc.,  are  unnecessary,  or  for  inca- 
pacity, dishonesty,  etc.,  and  the  removal  wilh  the 
reasons  therefor  shall  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
CitiEens  of  any  State  shall  have  fhe  right  of 
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The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  by  the 
navy  of  the  United  Stales  was  so  strict  that  the 
wealth  of  the  South,  its  cotton  and  other  crops, 
could  not  be  sent  abroad,  save  at  fatal  risk,  in 
exchange  for  the  munitions  of  war.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  conflict  there  had  been  no 
desire  to  export  the  cotton.  The  strange  delu- 
sion that  'cotton  is  kitiR"  was  so  widespread 
that  it  was  thought  possible  to  compel  England 
to  recognize  the  Confederacy  by  withholding 
from  her  the  great  staple.  When,  however,  the 
fallacy  of  this  embargo  was  as  clearly  seen  as 
once  before  in  our  history,  both  the  Confederate 
government  and  some  of  the  State  govemfflents 
utilized  the  blockade  runners  to  send  CottOD 
abroad  to  exchange  for  the  thousand  and  one 
thiiws  which  the  South,  from  lack  of  industrial 


_    . .__.v  terriioty  (a  clause  much  desired  by 

JenersoD  in  the  original  Constitution),  and  in 
all  such  territory  the  institution  of  negro  slav- 
ery, as  it  now  exists  in  the  Confederate  States, 
shall  be  recocted  and  protected  b^  Congress 
and  by  the  Territorial  ooverutnent.  Amend- 
mends  to  the  Constitution  are  not  be  made 
through  the  initiation  of  Congress  as  in  the  old 
Constitution;  but  upon  the  demand  of  any  three 
States,  legally  Assembled  in  their  several  conven~ 
tions,  the  Congress  shall  summon  a  convention 
of  all  the  Slates  to.  consider  such  amendments 
as  may  be  proposed  by  the  States.  If  these 
amendments  are  agreed  on  by  the  convention 
and  are  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Stales  act- 
ing throuKh  their  legislatures  or  conventions, 
they  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Finally  the  ratification  of  five  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitu- 
tion between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 
Southern  writers  have  very  generally  main- 
tained that  every  point  which  differentiated  this 
Constitution  from  its  predecessor  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  latter.  As  to  the  correctness 
of  this  claim  jurists  will  differ  accordingly  as 
diey  approve  or  disv>prove  of  loose  confed- 
eracies. Under  this  Q)nstitution  the  Confeder- 
ate government  levied  taxes,  negotiated  loans, 
raised  armies  and  for  several  years  carried  on 
a  terrible  conflict.  The  test  of  the  worth  of  a 
constitution,  however,  is  its  working  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war.  If  this  Con- 
stitution had  been  tested  in  times  of  peace,  it  is 
likely  that  it  would  have  shown  the  fatal  tend- 
ency of  all  ronfederacies  to  di^nlegrate  when 
no  external  pressure  holds  them  together.  Nor 
will  it  be  maintained  that  in  time  of  war  the 
Constitution  proved  itself  a  very  efficient  instnt- 
ment.  The  States,  endowed  with  fresh  "sover- 
eignty,* were  jealous  of  their  rights  and  some- 
times nullified  the  constitutional  acts  of  the 
government.  For  such  cases  the  Constitution 
spoke  no  word  of  coercion.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  Kovemment  was  clearly  a  confeder- 
acy, the  exigencies  of  war  compelled  a  concen- 
tration of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  which  grew  into  a  military 
despotism.  Congress  protested,  but  grew 
feebler  as  the  conflict  'became  more  desperate. 
There  was  friction  between  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  and  between  both  and  the  Stales. 
Among  the  acts  of  the  government  that  caused 
particular  dissatisfaction  may  be  mentioned  the 
repeated  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus down  to  1  Aug.  1864-;  thouKh  Dr.  Schwab 
has  shown  that  this  suspension  was  carried  out 
with  less  stringency  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Other  grievances  were  the  severe  con- 
scription acts,  me  impressment  of  supplies  for 
the  army  at  fixed  prices,  the  constant  interfer- 
ence wiui  interstate  commerce  and  the  issue  of 
vast  quantities  of  irredeemable  paper  money. 
This  currency  was  never  formally  made  legal 
tender  as  was  done  in  the  North,  but  it  was 
practically  forced  upon  those  who  sold  supplies 
to  the  government.  All  these  measures  which 
may  easily  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  which 
seem  to  nave  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
dire  necessities  of  the  war,  caused  distress  and 
met  with  opposition  in  some  of  the  Slates. 
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development,  was  unable  to  supply  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army.  But  the  help  thus  obtained 
was  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  needs, 
and  the  government  had  to  fall  batjc  upon  the 
sacrifices  of  devoted  men  and  women.  "The 
Southerners'  sacrifices,"  says  Dr.  Schwab,  'far 
exceeded  those  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots. 
The  Southern  cause  evoked  as  muui  devoted 


greater  than  in  any  similar  conflict.'  Yet,  in 
1S65,  alter  four  years  of  terrible  struggles,  it 
was  seen  that  the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to 
its  fall  It  is  generally  held  that  the  most  po- 
tent factor  in  its  ruin  was  the  effective  blockade 
of  its  ports,  cutting  it  off  from  the  only  markets 
in  which  its  products  were  available.  Doubt- 
less this  is  true.  The  Confederacy,  with  a  debt 
of  $1,400,000,000,  was  now  hopelessly  bankrupt. 
But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  crop 
of  men  was  beginning  to  fail.  While  the  North 
was  able  to  increase  its  active  army  each  year, 
and  even  draw  from  its  foreign  population 
720,000  men,  the  South  in  1865  was  reduced  to 
the  desperate  resource  of  passing  a  law  to  draft 
the  slaves  into  military  service.  'The  total 
military  population  of  the  South,"  says  Wood- 
row  Wilson  'was  1,065,000,  of  which  900.000 
went  into  tne  army  for  at  least  three  years' 
service.  The  losses  were  about  300,000.  At  the 
end,  175,000  surrendered  to  armies  of  980,000.» 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  downfall 
to  the  errors  of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
or  the  deficiencies  of  the  Constitution.  In  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  in  industrial  development, 
in  ships  and  In  men,  the  South,  in  a  prolonged 
struggle^  was  no  match  for  its  powerful  adver- 
sary. The  logic  of  facts  pointed  to  a  united 
coimtry.  See  Confedehate  States  of  Amer-  . 
ica;  UNiTEih  States  —  Causes  of  the  Civil 
War. 
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35.  THE  POLITICAL  EVENTS  OP 
THE  CIVIL  WAR.  The  Civil  War  in  Amer- 
ica b^:an  by  the  Confederate  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter,  12  April  1861.  The  secession  move- 
ment had  begun  upon  Lincoln's  electioii;  war 
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had  become  inevitable  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. Two  authorities  — two  sovereignties  — 
were  claiming  independent  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  area,  and.  after  that,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  these  would  meet  in  armed 
conflict.  All  effort  at  further  compromise  had 
failed.  The  time  for  saving  the  Union  by  con- 
ciliation and  concession  had  passed.  The 
United  States  government  had  now  to  decide 
either  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy 
as  an  independent  power  in  its  own  Umits,  or  to 
vindicate  the  national  authority  by  force  of 
arms.  There  was  no  longer  any  middle  ground. 
The  issue  upon  which  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  was  the  restriction  of  slavery  to  the 
area  of  the  slave  Slates.  The  first  purpose  of 
the  new  President  upon  coming  into  power  was 
to  restrict  the  area  not  of  slavery  but  of  seces- 
Mon.  There  were  still  thousands  of  Union  mea 
especially  in  the  border  States  and  among  Mr 
Lincoln's  party  opponents  in  the  North,  to 
whom  'coercion  ?  was  odious ;  who  thought 
that  military  force  as  a  means  of  holding  the 
States  together  was  not  only  useless  but 
pernicious;  who  believed,  or  i>rofes5ed  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  national  authority  could  never 
be  successfully  asserted  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
sword  against  such  a  formidable  revolution  as 
that  represented  by  the  confederated  slave 
States ;  that  compromise  and  conciliation  were 
Still  the  only  hope  of  holding  the  border  States; 
that  the  Union,  now  destroyed  because  of  aboli- 
tion fanaticism  and  folly,  could  be  restored 
only  by  dividing  public  opinion  in  the  South, 
and  t^  waiting  until  Southern  men  could  be 
induced  to  accept  Federal  appointments  and 
until  the  civil  machinery  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment could  again  be  put  in  motion  in  the 
Southern  States.  Lincoln  recogniied  this  body 
of  conservative  Union  opinion,  and  whatever 
of  genuine  loyally  to  the  national  cause  there 
was  in  it  he  wished  not  to  antagonize.  He 
would  bring  every  possible  man,  every  ounce 
of  opinion,  to  oppose  secession.  He  would,  if 
possible,  unite  the  North,  divide  the  South  and 
save  the  border  Stales.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  quite  concilia- 
tory in  its  attitude  toward  slavery  and  the 
South.  The  platform  of  his  party  committed 
him  both  10  "the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  each  Slate  to 
order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively." 
In  his  inauguraladdress  Lincoln  reiterated  this 
sentiment  of  his  party  platform,  and.  quoting 
one  of  his  former  speeches,  he  declared,  "I 
have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  1  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do 

In  this  address  Lincoln  took  no  positive  anti- 
slavery  stand.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  return 
of  the  fugitive  slave,  and  he  in  no  way  urged 
the  cause  —  the  non-extension  of  slavery  — 
for  which  he  had  been  elected.  In  this  Lincoln 
merely  recognized,  as  any  statesman  should 
have  done,  that  the  paramount  issue  confront- 
ing the  nation  had  changed  since  his  election  in 
November.  Then  it  had  been  the  extension  of 
slavery;  now  it  was  the  preservaticin  of  the 
Union,  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation 
itself.  Therefore,  on  4  March  1861,  Lincoln 
stood  ready,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war  and 


disunion,  to  subordinate,  so  far  as  It  was  mor- 
ally possible,  his  own  and  his  party's  anti-slav- 
ery purposes.  He  would  not  surrender  the  ■ 
principle  for  which  he  had  been  called  into 
power  and  his  party  into  being.  But  he  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  accept  an  irrevocable 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the 
national  government  from  ever  interfering  with 
slavery  in  the  slave  States;  and  he  assured  the 
people  of  the  South  that  they  would  not  be 
assailed,  and  that  they  could  have  no  conflict 
unless  they  themselves  became  the  aggressors. 
But  the  President  declared  that,  despite  the 
ordinances  ot  secession,  he  regarded  the  Union 
as  unbroken,  and  that,  as  the  Constitution  and 
his  oath  of  office  bound  him  to  do,  he  would 
faithfully  "execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  m 
all  the  Slates";  and  this  he  woiUd  continue  to 
do  unless,  and  until,  his  'rightful  masters,  the 
American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite 
means  or  m  some  authoritative  manner  direct 
the  contrary.*  "The  power  confided  to  me,' 
he  said,  "will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
imposts ;  but  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  for 
these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no 
using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 

Here  was  clearly  drawn  the  poUtical  issue  of 
the  Civil  War  — national  unity  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  national  autKority  against  dis- 
union and  the  right  ot  secession.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  national  authority  to  reco^iie 
this  issue  — its  own  right  to  exist  — as  within 
the  field  of  negotiation,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Confederate  governirient  to  secure  recognition 
by  openine  diplpmatic  relations  at  Washington 
was  repelled. 

If  the  national  government  intended  to 
maintain  its  authority  and  to  "execute  the  law 
in  all  the  States,"  there  was  nothing  for  the 
South  to  do  but  to  yield  or  fight.  The  South's 
answer  was  the  defiant  attack  on  the  national 
authority  at  Sumter.  The  call  for  75,000  three- 
months'  volunteers  and  the  uprising  of  the 
national  spirit  followed.  Party  issues  were 
forgotten,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Democratic 
voters  in  the  North,  following  their  leader,  Mr. 
Douglas,  rallied  patriotically  to  the  support  of 
the  government,  as  did  also  many  Brecken- 
ridge  Democrats.  (See.  DouGij^s;  Brecken- 
RIDGE,  J.  C).  In  the  proclamation  calling  for 
volunteers  Lincoln  commanded  the  insurgents 
to  disperse  within  20  days,  called  Congress 
into  extraordinary  session  for  4  July  1861,  and 
announced  that  the  object  of  the  military  force 
was  to  repossess  the  forts  and  places  seized 
from  the  Union.  The  time  limit  of  three 
months  for  the  troops  was  made  necessary  by 
the  Act  of  1795,  as  this  law  authorized  the  use 
of  the  militia  "until  the  expiration  of  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  then 
next  session  of  Congress." 

Virginia's  secession  followed  immediately 
(17  April)  upon  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  upon 
the  plea  of  resisting  "coercion*  and  "invasion." 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas  soon  afterward  fol- 
lowed Virginia  and  joined  the  Confederacy,  but 
the  attempt  to  carry  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
into  the  secession  movement  was  foiled  ty  the 
co-operation  of  the  national  government  with 
the  Union  forces  in  those  Slates.  After  the 
bombardment  of  Sumter  and  before  the  meeting 
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of  Congress  <12  Aprit-4  July  1861).  President 
Lincoln  assumed  extraordinary  war  powers. 
(See  United  States  —  The  PHESinEWT*s 
Office).  He  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  Con- 
federate ports  (19  and  27  April);  he  increased 
the  forces  of  the  re^lar  army  and  navy  (3 
May)  by  his  mere  executive  order,  and  he  au- 
thorized his  Dillitaiy  subordinates  in  several 
places  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
(See  Habeas  Corpus).  The  orders  of  block- 
ade had  been  evoked  l^  the  pumose  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  indicated  by  Mr.  Davis' 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal   (17  April),  to 


oSier  measures  of  the  President  were  held  to 
be  justified  by  the  emergency.  (See  pRivATest- 
iHg;  Blockade;  Belligerent),  Upon  the  as- 
sembling of  Congress  these  executive  acts  were 
approved,  and,  as  far  as  endorsement  and  Con- 

Sesaonal  resolution  could  do  so,  they  were 
^lized;  and  Conmss  proceeded  lo  make 
military  and  financial  provision  for  a  vigorous 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Slavery  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  seces- 
sion and  war.  But  slavery,  was  not  the  isstie  on 
v^ch  the  men  of  either  Bide  were  called  upon 
to  figlit.  The  cause  for  which  the  North  raliied 
to  arms  was  union  and  nationality;  the  cause  of 
the  South  was  independence  and  the  rights  of 
the  States.  Both  disclaimed  slavery  as  the- 
cause  of  arras.  But  slavery,  as  it  was  the  ever- 
lasting cause  of  Strife  before  the  war,  was  the 
chief  cause  of  political  difference  during  the 
war;  and  the  relation  of.  the  war  to  slavery  is 
the  most  important  point  of  view  from  which 
the  political  events  of  the  war  are  to  be  studied. 
To  what  extent  should  the  war  be  distinctly  an 
anti-slavery  war  and  be  made  an  instrument  of 
emancipation?  To  what  extent  should  the  war 
be  conducted  solely  to  preseive  the  Union,  and 
to  restore  national  authority  without  disturbing 
in  any  way  the  "domestic  institutions''  of  the 
Stales?  On  these  questions  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
"  intly  subject  to  pressure  in  opposite  direc- 
'^'--  conservatism  in  his  nature  and  the 
e  wing  of  his  party  required  that  he 
should  not  assume  a  more  radtca!  and  a^rcs* 
sive  anti-slavery  altitude  than  the  pubKc  senti- 
ment of  the  coimtry  would  support;  while  his 
party  opponents  were  vigilant  and  quick  to  de- 
nounce and  oppose  him  tor  converting  and  de- 
gradini^  the  war  from  a  noble  effort  for  the 
Union  into  a  mere  abolition  war  for  the  'nig- 
ger.* On  the  other  hand  the  radical  anti-slav- 
ery forces  were  constantly  urging:  him  to  strike 
at  the  real  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  striking 
at  its  cause.  This  wing  of  the  Union  forces 
held  with  Sumner  that  the  "rebellion  was  but 
slavery  in  arms.* 

Congress  attempted  to  define  the  purpose  Of 
the  war  and  its  relation  to  slavery  in  the 
famous  Crittenden  Resohition  of  22  July  1861, 
which  was  passed  in  both  Houses  In  an  almost 
ananimoos  vote.  It  was  declared  that  the  war 
was  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  disunionists 
of  the  South;  that  'the  War  is  not  waged  upon 
our  part  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subju- 
gation, nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or 
interfering  with  the  rights  or  established  insti- 
tntions  of  those  States ;  but  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  to 
preserve  the  Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equal- 
ity,  and   rights  of   the   several   States   unim- 


paired ;  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished the  War  ought  to  cease.*    See  Csn- 

TE;nSN    CoUPROKISE. 

This  is  the  platform  upon  which  the  con- 
servative Democracy  of  the  North  insisted  that 
the  war  should  be  conducted,  and  for  any  de- 
parture from  this  policy  they  were  readj^  to  de- 
nounce the  administration  and  displace  it  from 
power.  In  saving  the  Union  by  war  the  ad- 
ministration must  not  be  allowed  to  violate  the 
Constitution  in  any  way  nor  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  States  or  the  legal 
status  of  the  slaves.  The  political  and  party 
struggles  of  the  Civil  War  focus  themselves 
largely  about  this  issue.  On  the  one  side  were 
those  of  a  conservative,  purely  Union-saving 
purpose,  who  were  disposed  to  demand  that  the 
war  be  conducted  strictly  according  to  the 
forms  and  canons  of  the  Constitution.  Among 
these  were  probably  many  who  cared  more  to 
save  slavery  and  the  rights  of  the  States  than 
to  save  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand  were 
the  radical  anti-slavery  men  who  were  de- 
termined that,  while  the  war  should  he  for  the 
Union,  it  should  not  cease  until  emancipation 
should  be  secured.  Among  these  were  many 
who  cared  more  to  destroy  slavery  than  to  save 
the  Union.  Lincoln,  as  we  shall  see,  occupied 
middle  ground  between  these  opposing  ex- 
tremes. 

In  the  gradual  but  constant  progress  of  the 
administration  toward  an  anti-slavery  policy  — 
in  its  movements  from  an  attempt  to  save 
slavery  and  the  Union  together  to  the  policy  of 
emancipation  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  new 
Union  wholly  free,  there  are  certain  notable 
features  and  landmarks.  Among  these  we  may 
notice,  firstj  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  military  emancipation. 

As  early  as  25  May  1861,  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  in  command  of  the  Union  forces  about 
Portress  Monroe,  gave  the  first  indication  of  a 
military  method  of  emancipation.  He  refused 
to  return  to  their  masters  slaves  coming  within 
his  lines,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  used 
in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  'in  the  erection  of  bat- 
teries and  other  works ;  that  if  slaves  were  prop- 
erty, as  the  South  had  always  contended,  they 
were,  therefore,  properly  'contraband  of  war*; 
that  this  slave  property,  useful  for  military  pur- 

Kses,  might  as  well  be  used  in  aid  of  the 
lited  States  as  against  it;  that  masters  itl 
arms  against  the  Constitution  were  barred  from 
claiming  the  enforcement  of  their  constitutional 
rights  by  their  belligerent  opponents,  and  that 
only  slaves  of  loya!  owners  should  be  returned. 
Butler  put  this  'contraband  property*  to  work 
for  his  own  military  purposes.  Public  senti- 
ment  of  the  North  applauded  Butler's  course 
although  he  was  not  promptly  and  heartily  sus- 
tained  by  the  administration. 

The  Confiscation  Act  (6  Aug.  1861),  passed 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  Crittenden  Resolution, 
indicated  the  beginning  of  a  change  of  policy 
toward  slavery  on  the  part  of  Congress.  This 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  military  measure.  It  pro- 
nounced forfeiture  of  all  slave  property  used 
in  aid  of  Insurrection  and  thus  it  substantially, 
under  another  form,  endorsed  Butler's  contra- 
band order,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  pleased  with 
the  Confiscation  Act.  as  he  feared  it  would 
alienate  the  border  States  which  he  was  dili- 
gently trying  to  conciliate.  He  wished  Gon- 
gress  not  to  meddle  with  the  slavery  question, 
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but  to  leave  that  problem  to  the  militsry  au- 
thorities. On  8  Aufr.  1861.  two  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  Confiscation  Act,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr,  Cameron,  wrote  to 
Butler,  who  was  pressing  for  further  instruc- 
tions: °It  is  the  desire  of  the  President  that 
all  existing  rights  in  all  the  Slates  be  full^  re- 
spected and  maintained;  iti  cases  of  fugitives 
from  the  loyal  slave  States  the  enforcement  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  the  ordinary  forms 
of  judicial  proceedings  must  be  respected  by  the 
military  authorities ;  in  the  disloyal  States  the 
Confiscation  Act  of  Congress  must  be  your 
guide."  The  slave  rights  of  loyal  masters  in 
disloyal  States  were  to  be  safeguarded  as  far  as 
possible.  This  policy  indicates  Lincoln's  con- 
servatism at  the  be^nning  of  the  war,  and  his 
regard  for  vested  rights  whenever  the  slavery 
quesiion  appeared.  In  pursuance  of  this  Use 
of  poli<;y  Lincoln  tacitly  endorsed  Hallccjc's 
order  returning  fugitives  and  protecting  slave 
property,  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to  overrule 
and  set  aside  General  Fremont's  order  (30 
Aug.  1861)  in  Missouri  emancipating  the  slaves 
of  all  persons  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
the  United  Slates.  On  11  Sept.  1861  Lincoln 
overruled  Fremont  and  on  19  May  1862  lie 
revoked  and  repudiated  a  similar  order  of  Gen- 
eral Hunter  for  the  Department  of  the  South. 
Lincoln  declared  that  "no  commanding  officer 
shall  do  sudi  a  thing  upon  my  responsibility 
without  consulting  me7°  Chase  and  other  anti- 
slaveiv  supporters  of  the  administration  urged 
Lincoln  to  let  Hunter's  order  stand,  but  the 
President  was  afraid  it  might  alienate  sup- 
port from  his  policy  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion which  he  was  then  urgently  pressing  upon 
the  representatives  from  the  border  States.  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  1861,  Lincoln 
had  expressed  his  purpose  still  *to  keep  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  prominent  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  contest.'  By  this  time 
Congress,  aroused  by  the  sad  losses  of  the 
war  and  the  formidable  power  of  the  rebellion, 
refused  to  reaffirm  the  Crittenden  resolution 
of  the  previous  July.  This  refusal  seemed  to 
indicate  that  other  objects  of  the  war  were  in 
view  besides  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
By  the  spring  of  1862  Lincoln's  policy  on 
slavery  may  be  said  to  involve  gradual  emanci- 
pation by  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  slave- 
holding  States;  national  aid  for  {he  compensa- 
tion to  owners,  and  the  coloniiation  of  the 
negroes  made  free  by  this  policy  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  Connscation  Act  of  Congress. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  rejection  by  the  border 
slave  States  of  Lincoln's  policy  of  compensated 
emancipation  and  its  failure  in  consequence, 
anti-clavery  sentiment  and  purpose  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  radical  and  outspoken  in  Con- 
gress and  the  country  than  in  administration 
councils.  But  after  he  dismissed  his  plan  of 
compensated  emancipation  Lincoln  determined 
Upon  emancipation  in  another  way.  This  was 
emancipation  as  a  war  measure,  by  military 
power.  He  made  known  this  purpose  to  his 
Cabinet  as  early  as  22  July  1862.  It  was  de- 
termined in  the  Cabinet  council  not  to  make 
public  announcement  of  this  policy  until  a  more 
favorable  military  situation  could  be  secured. 
Lincoln's  pro-slavery  orders,  and  his  policy  that 
seemed  so  much  like  timid  conservatism,  led 
the  Jadical  Republicans  and  anti-slaveiy  men 
to  continue  their  pressure  and  hostile  cndcism. 


The  effort  to  induce  Lincoln  to  take  a  more 
decided  stand  against  slavery  brought  out  the 
celebrated  Greeley-Lincoln  correspondence. 
Greeley  sent  to  Lmcoln  and  published  in  his 
Tribune  (20  Aug.  1862)  his  «Prayer  of  Twenty 
Millions.*  This  letter  created  a  distinct  impres- 
sion upon  the  country  and  is  a  document  of  his- 
torical importance.  *A1I  who  siqtported  your 
election,'  said  Greeley,  "and  desire  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion  are  sorely  disappointed  by 
the  polity  you  seem  to  be  pursuing  with  regard 
to  the  slaves  of  rebels."  The  editor  ui^ed 
Lincoln  to  execute  the  laws,  especiallv  the  (Con- 
fiscation Act,  and  he  censured  the  President  as 
disastrously  remiss  with  regard  to  the  emanci- 
pation provision  of  that  act.  "You  are  unduly 
inBuenced  by  the  counsels,  the  -  representations, 
the  menaces  of  certain  fossil  politicians  hailing 
from  the  border  slave  States;  timid  counsels  in 
such  a  crisis  are  calculated  to  prove  perilous 
and  probably  disastrous.  We  complain  that  the 
Union  has  suffered,  and  is  now  suffering,  im- 
mensely from  yotir  mistaken  deference  to  rebel 
slavery." 

Lincoln's  famous  reply  to  Greeley  contains  in 
the  most  succinct  form  a  statement  of  his  war 
policy  and  his  political  attitude  toward  slaveiy. 
■I  would  save  the  Union."  This  Lincoln  an- 
notmced  as  his  constant  end  and  aim. 


Zl  Qiat  tx  thow  *ho  mnld  not  htc  tl»  Vtam  unlai 
tb*r  could  at  tha  nme  timg  tvn  ■Iftvenr,  I  do  not  agm  witli 
them.  If  thsn  tia  tbo«  who  would  not  tt-VB  lb«  Unim 
DnkB  tbey  could  it  'ibe  unu  time  dtxtror  davery,  I  do  Dot 
mtnt  with  IJiBm.  M^  panmosnt  object  ui  (Jus  itiuggk 
B  to  aave  the  Uninn.  and  ii  not  nther  to  mvt  or  to  dsElnr 
■Iftvery.  If  I  onild  a>vt  ths  Union  without  fneinE  any  ilave, 
I  would  do  it.  and  if  I  could  lave  it  by  froein*  Birihe  iU™t 
I  would  do  it;  and  If  I  could  htc  it  by  fneins  lome  and 
iMnnc  othen  aloni,  I  would  alB  do  that.  Wh*t  I  da  aboot 
■lavEi  and  the  colored  lacs.  I  do  beauie  I  believ*  it  belpa 
to  iBve  the  Unkm;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  banuM  I 
do  not  believg  it  wtmld  help  to  Hve  the  Union.  I  dull  do 
1^  whoieTBr  1  ahall  believe  wtut  I  am  dobic  borta  the 
■hall  do  won  whenever  I  thall  believe  dotnf 


win  help  the  cauie.    1  ihall  try  to 

■  *-  ' ~1,  and  I  shall  adiqjt  new  vii 

□ail  appear  Co  be  true  viewm.    Such  ii  m 

![  to  my  view  of  offidsl  duty.    I  jntend 
my  oft-npeated  peraonal  widi  that  a] 


In  September  1862  Lincoln  ptiblidy  an- 
nounced his  polio  of  emancipation.  (See 
EuAMcaPATiON).  Notwithstanding  this  forward 
step,  momentous  in  its  ultimate,  if  not  in  its 
immediate,  results,  dissatisfaction  with  Lincoln 
among  anti-slavery  men  continued  and  a  con- 
certed movement  arose  within  the  Republican 
party  to  supersede  Lincoln  in  the  leadership. 
The  dissatisfied  Republicans  sought  to  secure 
the  nomination  of  Chase  or  some  other  more 
radical  anti-slavery  man  for  the  Presidency. 
When  this  fell  through,  the  more  radical  spirits 
secured  an  inde^ndent  convention  and  the 
nomination  of  Fremont  against  Lincoln  in  1864, 
and  this  indicated  a  serious  division  within  the 
Union-Republican  party.  On  the  other  hand 
conservative  men  in  the  administration,  like  the 
filairs,  and  others  sincerely  in  favor  of  the  war 
for  the  Union,  opposed  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation on  the  ground  that  it  would  lose  the 
fall  elections,  alienate  support  from  the  war 
and  endanger  its  success;  while  the  Democratic 
opposition  in  the  North  were  seizing  upon  all 
the  anti-slavery  measures  of  Congress  and  the 
President  as  material  for  a  political  campaign 
against  the  administration,  on  the  ground  that 
the  war  for  the  Uiuon  was  being  turned  into 
a  war  for  abolition. 
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The  anti-slavery  purpOMS  of  the  war  were 
maldiig  headwaj'.  The  Democratic  cppositioti 
to  the  war  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  arraieDed  the 
administration  on  various  indictments.  The 
Tefnsal  of  Congress  to  reaffirm  the  Crittenden 
ResdulioD,'  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (April  1862}  j  the  aboUtton  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  (June  186Z>;  the 
second  Confiscation  Act  of  17  July  ISffi,  provid- 
ing for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  rebels 
and  their  abettors,  and  for  the  employment  of 
such  freedmen  in  the  suppression  of  Uic  rebel- 
lion as  the  President  mj^ht  direct;  the  military 
annulment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  by  the 
contraband  policy  and  by  the  act  (13  March 
I£62)  forbiaihng  military  officers  from  arrest- 
ing and  returning  fugitive  slaves;  the  scheme 
for  compensated  emancipation,  because  of  its 
enoimaus  expense;  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, as  lending  to  incite  sbve  insurrection;  the 
military  organization  of  the  blacks  (July  1862), 
as  tentung  to  equahze  the  white  soldieiy  with  the 
negro ;  the  recognition  of  Liberia  and  Haiti ;  the 
enlargement  of  legal  privileges  for  the  negroes 
where  they  were  under  national  jurisdiction  — 
all  these  measures  were  denounced  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  and  were  used 
to  prove  the  abolition  and  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  war. 

On  account  of  these  anti-slaverv  measures 
all  those  were  arrayed  in.  the  political  opposition 
whose  race  prejudices  against  the  negro  were 
pronounced;  who  hated  the  New  England  aboli- 
tionists as  much,  or  more,  than  they  did  the 
°tire-eatiag°  secessionists;  who  betieved  in 
slavery,  or  were  indiSerent  to  its  evils ;  who 
thought  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  should  not  be  taken  into 
account  and  that  the  interests  of  the  white 
race  alone  should  be  considered. 

Another  noticeable  factor  in  this  opposition 
were  the  constitutional  legahsts.  who  were  in- 
sistent upon  holding  the  conduct  of  the  war 
strictly  to  the  forms  of  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution. These  made  the  preservation  of  civil 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  their 
special  cause  and  chief  concern.  They  were 
more  strenuous  to  preserve  these  individual 
rights  than  they  were  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  they  contended  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
preserved,  or  need  not  be,  if  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  were  violated  and  disregarded. 
That  which  claimed  their  obedience  and  loyalty, 
they  asserted,  was  not  a  person  invested  wim 
office^  nor  an  idea  of  public  necessity,  nor  an 
imaginary  national  life  apart  from  the  life  of 
the  Constitution.  ''\^'hat  the  Constitution  or- 
dains or  authorizes,  that  is  the  public  necessity, 
thai  is  the  national  life,  thai  is  the  supreme 
civil  obligation.^  This  was  the  position  taken 
by  able  and  conservative  lawyers  and  leaders 
Uke  George  Tlcknor  Curtis  and  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, who  opposed  the  conduct  of  the  war  be- 
cause of  what  they  considered  the  high-handed 
usuTpatioos  of  power  by  the  war  authorities. 
They. felt  that  loyalty  required  them  to  be  loyal 
to  Uie  reserved  rights  of  the  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  to  the  pow 
ers  vested  in  the  general  government ;  that 
loyalty  bound  them  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  every  citizen,  as  well  as  to  support 
a  war  to  crush  insurrection.  With  these  feel- 
ings and  principles  they  opposed  th«  adminis- 


tration on  accoimt  of  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  on  account  of  arbitrary 
arrests  and  the  suspension  of  free  assembly, 
free  speech  and  free  press.  Certain  newspapers 
bad  been  suppressed  (the  New  York  Nfwi,  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  ChicE^o  Timet 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  others)  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  encouraging  the  rebeb  to  persevere  in 
their  resistance,  by  expressing  sympathy  with 
them,  by  tirging  the  duly  of  acceding  to  their 
demands  and  by  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
U>e  policy  of  employing  force  to  overcome  them. 
These  papers  were  constantly  denouncing  as 
*hn  tuboly  war*  the  war  'in  defence  of  our 
country,  its  institutions  and  most  sacred  rights, 
and  carried  on  solely  for  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  the  government"  This  kind  of 
party  opposition  to  the  war  was  what  Uncdn 
called  "the  £re  in  the  rear.*  See  Habeas 
Cosrus;  MiLLiGAK  Decision. 

S(»ne  of  these  opponents  of  the  war  were 
disloyal  factionists  woo  at  heart  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  South,  and  who  preferred  dis- 
unicm  to  the  political  and  military  success  of  the 
administration.  These  were  the  'Copperheads* 
of  the  North.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  of 
Ohio  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
extreme  representaHves  of  this  group.  He  was 
arrested  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  May  1863, 
upon  a  charge  of  "publicly  expressing  sympathy 
for  those  in  arms  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  declaring  disloyal  sentiments 
and  opinions  with  the  object  and  purpose  of 
weakening  the  powers  of  the  government  in  its 
e£Forts  to  suppress  an  unlawful  rebellion.*  He 
was  found  guilty  by  a  military  tribunal  and  sen- 
tenced to  close  cwifinement  —  a  sentence  which 
President  Lincoln  commuted  to  banishment  to 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  Democrats  of  Ohio  of- 
ficially protested  against  these  proceedings  and 
Lincoln  informed  ^em  that  Vallandigham  had 
been  arrested  because  "bt  was  laboring  with 
some  effect  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops,  to 
encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to 
leave  the  rebellion  without  any  adequate  mili- 
tary force  to  suppress  it."  While  in  exile  Val- 
landigham was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  governorship  of  Ohio  and  was  defeated 
by  Ihe  unprecedented  majority  of  100,000  votes'. 

Elsewhere  in  the  North  Democratic  leader- 
ship, white  its  purposes  and  principles  were  in 
most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Va1Iandig>- 
ham,  was  more  moderate  and  restrained,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  men  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Union  was  undoubted,  the  Democratic  successes 
in  the  elections  of  1862  and  1863  were  very  pro- 
nounced. The  military  losses  and  disasters,  the 
newness  of  the  emancipation  policy,  the  unex- 
pected extension  of  the  war,  the  unfriendly  atti- 
tude of  foreign  powers,  the  growing  belief  that 
the  Union  could  not  be  restored  by  war,  the 
vigor  of  the  Democratic  attack  in  the  rear—  all 
these  were  factors  in  causing  the  loss  of  the  fall 
elections  in  1862.  This  was  interpreted  as  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  if  Lincoln  had  been 
a  candidate  for  rfr-election  in  1862  he  would 
have  been  defeated. 

Another  cause  of  opposition  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  after  the  summer  of  1863.  This 
was  the  Conscription  Act  and  the. effect  of  the 
draft.  Although  what  seems  now  like  decisive 
military  stKcesses  had  tome  to  the  national 
artos  in  July  of  that  year  (Gettysburg,  Vicks- 
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burg)  a  successful  end  of  the  war  seemed  dis- 
tant, and  [he  people  were  becoming  very  weary 
of  waste,  bloodshed  and  battle.  They  were 
sighing  for  peace.  But  the  burdens  of  the  war 
were  to  be  still  further  increased.  On  3  March 
1863  Congress  passed  a  Conscription  Act  au- 
thorising a  draft  of  300,000  men.  Certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  led  to  disagreenients  as  to 
quotas  between  Federal  and  State  authorities, 
and  a  clash  seemed  imminent.  A  $300  clause 
allowed  a  man  who  could  pay  that  sum  to  be 
released,  while  one  who  could  not  must  go  into 
the  ranks.  With  this  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  rich  and  against  the  poor,  a  ^eat  deal 
of  popular  prejudice  and  opposition  were 
aroused  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  admin- 
istration against  the  draft;  and  the  draft  riots 
in  New  York,  in  July  1863,  resulted  in  serious 
loss  of  life  and  properly.  Governor  Seymour 
of  New  York  requested  President  Lincoln  to 
suspend  the  enforcement  of  the  draft  in  that 
State,  and  it  was  intimated  to  Secretaiy  Stan- 
ton tnat  this  act  could  be  enforced  only  by  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  State  authori- 
ties. Stanton  held  that  the  issue  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  enforcement  of  the  national  au- 
thority by  its  own  power  without  dependence 
upon  the  consent  of  the  State. 

Added  to  the  excitement  and  opposition 
aroused  by  the  draft  came  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  15  Sept,  1863,  stispendinK  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  throughout 
the  United  States  in  all  cases  where  persons 
were  held  by  the  civil,  militaty  or  naval  au- 
thorities under  the  orders  of  the  President,  as 
■aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy.'  This  proc- 
lamation followed  the  grant  of  power  conferred 
by  the  Act  of  3  March  1863,  by  which  Congress, 
as  it  had  previously  legaliiea  previous  suspen- 
sions of  the  writ,  authorized  the  President  to 
suspend  this  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  dur- 
ing a  period  of  Civil  War  tnroughout  the  whole 
United  States.  Under  this  act  military  arrests 
without  civil  warrants  and  trials  by  military 
commissions  continued  in  various  parts  of  the 
North.  The  critics  of  the  administration  held 
that  the  purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  consider 
all  political  opponents  of  the  administration  as 
•aioers  and  abettors  of  the  enemy.*  and  they 
feared  that  all  political  discussion  and  criticism 
were  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military  absolutism. 
(See  Habeas  Corpus  ;  Millican  Decision). 
Freedom  of  the  mails  had  also  been  denied  to 
hostile  matter,  or  such  as  might  instigate  others 
to  co-operate  with  the  enemy.  (Consult  Report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  20 
Jan.  1863). 

Thus,  with  divisions  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Union- Republican  party,  with  the  country  long- 
ing for  peace,  with  many  factors  and  elements 
arousing  and  uniting  the  opposition,  there  was 
danger  that  the  Union-Republican  party  would 
be  defeated  by  the  party  calling  itself  the  "Con- 
servative-Union Party."  This  party  had  nom- 
inated Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  one  of  Lin- 
coln's deposed  generals,  on  a  peace  platform, 
demanding  peace  after  "four  vears  of  failure  to 
restore  the  Union  by  war."  Their  policy  was  to 
restore  the  Union  by  stopping  the  war,  by 
armistice^  negotiation,  convention, —  by  some 
diplomatic  agreement  to  which  both  parties 
might  agree,  and  that  fighting  should  cease  until 
an  arrangement  could'be  adjusted.  They  would 
vibstitute    negotiation    for    subjugation.    Pre- 


.-  of  the  war.  Their  great  political  error 
nds  111  their  failure  to  perceive  that  it  was  for- 
ever too  late,  on  account  of  the  state  of  public 
sentiment  both  North  and  South,  to  secure  a 
restoration  of  the  old  Union  under  the  old 
Constitution.  While  there  was  any  hope  left  to 
them  in  the  field  the  South  would  never  consent 
to  a  restoration  of  the  Union ;  and  when  their 
military  defeat,  after  Atlanta,  Nashville  and 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  became  a  foregone 
conclusion,  then  the  terlns  of  settlement  and 
reunion  were  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
national  will.  But  it  was  in  the  face  of  the  sit- 
uation before  these  military  victories  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  "63  and  the  early  part  of  "64,  with 
the  cry  for  peace  seemingly  almost  irresistible, 
that  Andrew,  Sumner  and  other  radical  anti- 
slavery  men  felt  that  the  most  impoiiant  thine 
to  do  was  to  rescue  Lincoln  from  the  peace  in- 
fluences that  seemed  to  surround  him ;  from 
those  who  were  lemptinc;  or  pushing  him  to  an 
unworthy  or  disgraceful  offer  of  compromise 
with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.    These  radical 

X'rits  wished  to  prevent  Lincoln  from  offering 
;  South  peace  merely  on  the  basis  of  a   re- 
Stored  Union  vrithout  emancipation. 

There  were  other  ^litical  phases  of  the  war 
on  which  the  opposition  joined  issue  with  the 
administration.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
was  made  the  subject  of  severe  animadversioti. 
In  the  settlement  of  the  Trent  affair  it  was 
charged  that  Seward  had  been  subservient  to 
Great  Britain  and  had  sacrificed  the  national 
honor.  In  his  tolerance  of  the  French  interven- 
tion in  Mexico  he  had  sacrificed  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (q.v.).  In  do- 
mestic affairs  the  financial  and  revenue  policy 
of  the  government  were  brought  Into  adverse 
review;  while  the  creation  and  the  admission  of 
West  Virginia  were  denounced  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  spoliation  and  dismemberment  of 
the  'Old  Dominion.* 

In  the  long  session  of  1861-62  Congress 
passed  a  number  of  measures  which,  even  In 
this  brief  review,  should  not  go  unraentioned. 
It  authorized  the  President  to  take  possession 
of  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  when  the 
public  safety  reqtiired  it;  passed  a  Homestead 
Act ;  established  a  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
passed  the  act  to  donate  public  lands  to  States 
and  Territories  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
agricultural  colleges;  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  aidtna 
the  road  in  land  and  government  bonds;  anti, 
finally,  created  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
internal  taxation.  The  famous  Revenue  Act  of 
1  July  1862  developed  the  excise  tax  in  a  man- 
ner unheard  of  in  this  country  before.    Writ 


Sydney  Smith's  humorous  i 
count  of  British  taxation  in  1820:  "Taxes  ttpon 
every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth,  or 
covers  the  hack,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot; 
taxes  upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
see,  hear,  feci,  taste  or  smell;  taxes  upon 
warmth,  lij^t  and  locomotion;  taxes  on  every- 
thing on  earth  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.* 
Every  visible  commodity  or  transaction  was 
taxed.  Licenses  were  required  of  all  distillers 
and  brewers,  manufacturers,  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers,  of  men  in  all  lands  of  business, — 
proprietors  of  theatres,  of  jugglers  and  circuses, 
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of  Imwyers,  pfaysicians,  surgeon)  and  denttsli. 
The  act  imposed  20  cents  per  gallon  on  spirits, 
$1  per  gallon  on  malt  liquors,  a  heavy  tax  on . 
tobacco  and  cigars,  carnages,  yachts,  billiard 
tables  and  plate;  on  slaughtered  hogs,  cattle  and 
sheep;  on  passports,  legacies  and  receipts  from 
railroads,  steamboats  and  toll-bridges;  on  divi- 
deuils  from  banks  and  trust  companies ;  and 
3  per  cent  was  assessed  on  incomes  less  than 
$10,000  and  5  per  cent  on  incomes  over  $10,000, 
with  an  exemption  of  $600.  Stamp  duties  on  all 
kinds  of  paper  were  imposed.  The  income  tax 
was  regarded  as  a  form  of  excise,  not  a  direct 
tax.  (See  Income  Tax).  This  Revenue  Act 
and  Legal  Tender  Acts  under  which  $450^100,- 
OOO  of  legal  tender  notes,  commonly  called 
greenbacks,  were  issued,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant pieces  of  fiscal  legislation  daring  the  war. 
See  Legal  Tendek. 

After  the  military  successes  of  the  Union 
anns  in  the  fall  of  1854  and  after  the  reflection 
of  Lincoln  all  hope  of  an  independent  Confed- 
eracy passed  away.  It  was  then  only  a  qnesiion 
of  endurance,  of  *£ghtine  to  the  last  ditch." 
The  peace  conferences  haa  come  to  naught  and 
the  demands  for  an  armistice  were  no  longer  a 
menace  to  the  complete- triiunph  of  tlie  national 
arms.  (See  Hakpton  Road*  Confekknce).  Al- 
ready, in  1S64,  the  13th  Amendment  and  the 
various  plans  of  reccHistruction  had  b^un  to 
receive  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  it  is  to 
these  subjects,  after  the  fall  of  1S64,  that  the 
student  of  the  political  history  of  die  war  ahould 
give  his  attentioa 
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.36.  FINANCES  (1861-1919).  In  the  win- 
ter of  1860-61  the  finances  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment were  most  discouraging.  Secession 
was  under  way;  national  credit  depressed,  and 


executive  cSidency  was  slowly  disintegratii^ 
There  was  little  confidence  that  the  Republican 
party,  which  had  carried  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber 1860v  would  be  able  to  weather  the  approach- 
ing storm.  Some  strength  was  shown  at  tbe 
close  of  the  session  by  the  passage  o{  a  new 
tarifi  law  known  as  the  Morrill  Tariff,  in  which 
mles  were  slightly  advanced.  Lincoln  took  office 
4  March  1861  and  aMtointed  Salmon  P.  Chnse 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  15  April  the 
troops  were  called  out  to  put  down  the  Rebellion 
and  the  country  entered  upon  a  four  years' 
war  which  tried  the  financial  system  to  the  ut- 
most, necessitated  radical  metLods  of  financier- 
ing, burdened  the  country  with  an  enormous 
debt  and  raised  taxes  to  a  permanently  high 
levd.  In  brief,  during  the  fiscal  years  1862~6S, 
expenditures  were  $3,348,000,000;  taxes  $667,- 
000,000  and  loans  $2,622,000,000.  Loans  were 
nearly  four  times  as  large  as  taxes.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  war 
would  last  long  and  consequently  the  legisla- 
tion of  July  and  August  was  not  designed  to 
increase  taxes  in  any  considerable  degree.  A 
loan  of  $250,000,000  was  authorized,  some  in- 
crease was  made  in  the  tariff  schedules  and  an 
income  tax  was  levied.  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Loan  Act  the  Treasury  Dq>artment  en- 
deavored with  the  assistance  of  local  banks  to 
borrow  $I50,00O,OOg  by  the  issue  of  three-year 
treasury  notes,  bearmg  7.3  i>er  cent  interest,  since 
known  as  the  seven-thirties.  The  banks  re- 
sponded with  energy,  but  owing  to  the  restric- 
tions of  the  independent  Treasury  Law  requir- 
ing all  payments  to  the  government  to  be  made 
in  specie,  they  could  not  carry  the  burden  and 
in  December  suspended  specie  payments.  The 
Treasury  Depariment  was  forced  to  follow  their 
sample.     By  the  Act  of  25  Feb.  1862,  a  c 


fegal  tender  treasury  notes.  There  was  much 
opposition  to  making  the  notes  legal  tender, 
but  the  issue  was  justified  in  the  debates  on 
the  ground  of  necessity  —"necessity  to  meet 
the  immediate  obligations  of  the  government; 
necessity  to  give  currency  to  treasury  notes; 
necessity  to  provide  money  which  would  in  turn 
purchase  bonds.*  Two  further  issues,  each  of 
$150,000,000,  were  made  by  the  Acts  of  II  July 
1862  and  17  Jan.  1863.  In  addition  to  theSe  non- 
interest  notes,  tie  legal  tender  quality  was  at- 
tached to  some  of  the  other  short-term  treasury 
notes.  Other  forms  of  treasury  indebtedness 
were  demand  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
temporary  loans  and  fractional  currency.  Of 
the  total  amount  borrowed  $1,045,000,000  was 
in  the  form  of  long-term  loans;  $890,000,000 
in  interest-bearing  notes;  $458,000,000  in  non- 
interest  bearing  notes  and  $208,000,000  in  tem- 
porary loans. 

In  selling  long-term  bonds  CHiase  kept  four 
objects  in  view:  (1)  moderate  interest;  (2) 
general  distribution ;  (3)  future  controllabihty, 
and  (4)  incidental  utility.  Chase  objected  to 
selling  bonds  at  a  discount,  or  to  offering  more 
than  6  per  cent  interest.  After  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  the  legal  treasury  tender 
notes.or  greenbacks, depreciated  greatly  in  value; 
as  they  were,  however,  receivaole  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  and  as  the  bonds  bore  interest 
in  gold,  the  return  to  the  purchasers,  as  meas- 
ured in  gold,  was  far  ^eater  than  the  nominal 
rate  of  interest  would  indicate.  Under  the  con- 
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ditions,  therefore,  the  market  for  bonds  con- 
stantly broadened.  To  secure  a  wider  distribu- 
tion in  the  investment  of  government  securities, 
aa  agent,  Jay  Cooke  (q.v,),  was  employed  with 
an  extensive  system  of  sub^agents  to  place  the 
bonds  in  every  section  of  the  country.  Chase 
was  also  opposed  to  making  long  loans  and 
consequently  reserved  the  ri^t  to  the  govern- 
ment of  redeeming  bonds  after  S  or  10  years. 
This  gave  rise  to  securities  known  as  5-20's 
and  lO-Ws,  running  for  20  or  40  years,  but 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  government 
at  ihc  shorter  period.  In  order  to  m^e  a 
wider  market  for  bonds,  as  well  as  to  reform 
the  currency  system  on  a  national  basis,  the 
national  banking  system  was  organized  in  which 
circulation  is  based  upon  the  deposit  of  bonds. 

In  July  1862  a  more  vigorous  policy  of 
taxation  was  adopted;  internal  revenue  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  fermented  liquors  and  to- 
bacco; upon  occupations,  auction  sales,  car- 
riages, yachts,  billiard  tables  and  plate;  Upon 
slaughtered  cattle,  transportation  agencies,  bank- 
ing and  insurance  companies,  advertising,  in- 
comes,  and  legacies.  At  the  same  time  tariff 
duties  were  increased  to  compensate  domestic 
industry  for  the  internal  revenue  duties.  In- 
ternal revenue  receipts  did  not  meet  expecta- 
tions and  in  1864  a  second  expansion  of  the 
revenue  policy  was  made.  The  internal  revenue 
system  was  well-ni^h  universal  in  its  application. 
"Nothing  was  omitted  from  the  raw  product 
to  the  finished  commodity;  often  an  article  re- 
ceived a  half  dozen  additions  ere  it  reached 
the  consumer.  And  not  only  were  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  which  entered  into  an  article 
taxed,  as  the  bolts,  rivets,  casting^,  trimmings 
and  tne  like  of  an  engine,  but  the  engine  when 
completed  was  subjected  to  an  additional  ad 
valorem'  duty  upon  its  value.*  Customs  duties 
were  again  advanced  because  of  the  increased 
duties  upon  manufactures.  The  Act  of  1864, 
however,  went  further  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tection and  brought  rates  up  1o  a  level  which 
established  a  new  standard  of  protectionism. 
The  average  rate  on  dutiable  articles  was  in- 
creased to  47  per  cent.  The  income  tax  of  the 
war  period  was  highly  productive;  at  its  maxi- 
mum, incomes  between  $600  and  $5,000  were 
taxed .5  per  cent;  and  incomes  above  $5,000,  10 
per  cent.  The  total  receipts  from  this  source, 
1863-73,  amounted  to  $347,000,000. 

When  the  legal  tender  notes  were  first  issued 
they  were  convertible  into  bonds' — securities 
which  had  a  definite  gold  value,  as  interest  was 
payable  in  gold.  The  quality  of  convertibility 
was  taken  away  by  the  Act  of  3  March  1863 
and  this,  together  with  the  increased  issues  and 
the  waning  hope  that  the  government  would 
be  able  within  any  short  period  of  time  to  settle 
its  obligations  on  a  gold  basis,  led  to  a  marked 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  greenbacks.  In  ' 
July  and  August  1864,  the  average  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  in  currency  was  but  39  cents.  As 
gold  was  daily  needed  by  importers  to  pay 
customs  duties  and  to  settle  balances  abroad,  a 
brisk  and  often  speculative  market  in  bullion 
resulted.  Moreover,  the  repeated  fiuctuations 
in  the  value  of  gold  measured  in  currency,  oo- 
casioned  by  alier.nating  hopes  and  fears  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  affected  all  business. 
Prices  were  abnormally  high  and  it  was  esti-  ' 
mated  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  treasury 


alone  was  increased  by  the  inflated  issues  about 
$600,000,000. 

When  peace  was  restored  in  1865,  there  were 
three  enormous  tasks  before  the  government: 
funding  the  debt  into  more  convenient  form, 
revision  of  the  tariff  system  and  the  restora- 
tion of  a  standard  of  value  by  the  resumption 
of  specie  payment.  On  1  Sept.  1865,  the  public 
debt  was  $^846,000,000;  less  than  one-half  ot 
this  was  funded;  loans  bote  interest  at  five 
(Uftcrent  rates;  diey  matured  at  19  different 
periods,  and  some  were  convertible  or  redeem- 
able at  the  option  of  the  govemmoit  At  first 
there  was  apparently  general  agreement  that  the 
volume  of  legal  tender  notes  should  he  reduced, 
for  on  18  Dec.  1865  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  resolutit^  in  favor  of  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  with  a  view  to  as  car^ 
a  resumption  of  specie  payments  as  the  various 
interests  of  the  country  would  permit.  The 
Fimdin^  Act  of  12  April  1866  authorized  the 
conversion  of  temporary  short-time  interest- 
bearing  securities  into  long-term  bonds,  but  pro- 
vided only  a  slight  contraction  of  Iwal-tendcr 
notes.  It  gave  authority  to  retire  $10,000,000 
within  six  months  and  not  more  than  $4,000,000 
in  any  one  month  thereafter.  Even  this  re- 
duction was  not  long  continued.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  country  to  readjust  itself  to  peace 
conditions.  Discontent  was  especially  strong  in 
agricultural  sections  where  inddiiedness  had 
been  incurred  by  farmers  on  long-term  credits. 
The  return  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
to  industry  led  to  many  ill-advised  ventures  and 
failures.  Prices  naturallv  fell  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  excessive  demands  made  by  war, 
and  for  this  fall  producers  were  disposed  to 
place  the  blame  upon  the  contraction  in  cur- 
rency. On  4  Feb.  1868,  after  $44,000,000  in 
greenbacks  had  been  retired,  further  contrac- 
tion was  suspended.  In  1869  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold  decided, 
four  to  three,  that  the  legal  tender  notes  were 
unconstitutional.  In  1671  the  decision  was  re- 
versed on  the  ground  that  the  govenmient  had 
the  right  to  employ  freely  every  means,  not  pro- 
hibited, which  was  necessary  for  its  promotion. 
In  1884  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  issues  in  times  of  peace. 

National  credit  was  also  assailed  by  the 
proposition  that  Federal  securities  should  be 
subject  to  local  taxation  and  by  the  demand 
that  bonds  should  be  redeemed  in  current?  in- 
stead of  in  coin.  In  some  sections  bitter  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  the  rich,  who  were  repre- 
sented as  owners  of  idle  wealth  which  they  had 
gained  throi]gh  the  possession  of  government 
securities  at  the  expense  not  only  of  the  laborer 
who  had  toiled  under  low  wages  and  high  prices, 
but  also  of  the  soldier  who  had  taken  his  life 
in  his  hands  and  had  received  his  pay  in  green- 
backs. In  1870  a  Refunding  Act  was  passed  aU' 
thorizing  the  issue  of  $500,000,000  bonds  at 
5  per  cent,  redeemable  after  10  years ;  $300,000.- 
000  at  4M  P"  cent,  redeemable  after  15  years 
and  $100,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  redeemable  after 
30  ^ears,  all  to  be  paid  in  coin  and  exempt  from 
national,  as  well  as  local,  taxation.  This  act 
with  supplementary  legislation  fixed  the  char- 
acter of  the  debt  for  the  next  25  years. 

In  18i'3  a  commercial  panic  occurred  result- 
ing in  prolonged  industrial  depression.  The 
treasury  endeavored  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
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reissaing'  $26,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes  and 
Coi^rress  passed  a  bill  for  a  permanent  increase 
to  $400,000,000.  This  inflation  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Grant  in  a  notable  state  paper,  22 
April  1874,  The  Republican  party,  then  spurred 
on  hy  the  repeated  victories  of  the  Deinocrals, 
by  Gnmt's  firm  stand  and  the  insistence  of 
Secretary  Bristow,  finally  determined  to  make 
resumption  eSective.  In  the  Act  of  14  Jan. 
1875,  it  was  provided  that  resiunption  of  specie 
payments  should  be  entered  upon  1  Jan.  1879, 
and  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bonds  in  order  to  acquire  the 
necessary  amount  of  gold.  In  1877  John  Sher- 
man (q.v.)  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  vigorously  undertook  a  policy  of 
gold  accumulation ;  $138,000,000  in  Rold  was  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  win  confioence  in  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  redeem  all  notes 
presented  and  for  this  Sherman  sold  $95,500,000 
of  bonds.  Resiunption  was  accompli^ed  on 
the  date  set.  .   _ 

In  the  meantime  a  new  financial  questioi^ 
had  arisen.  In  1873  silver  was  demonetized  by 
Congress ;  a  variety  of  causes  led  to  a  fall  in 
the  bullion  value  of  silver,  among  which  were 
its  demonetization  by  Germany  in  1871;  the 
limitation  of  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union  in 
1873,  and  the  discovery  of  new  supplies  of  silver 
in  the  United  Stales.  The  depression  following 
the  panic  of  1873  started  a  new  clamor  for  an 
increased  supply  of  currency  and  it  was  bitterly 
asserted  that  the  United  States  had  joined  in 
a  conspiracy  to  disown  silver  and  limit '  the 
volume  of  legal  tender  mouey,  in  the  interest 
of  the  creditor  class.  A  strug^e  ensued  to 
secure  the  free  and  unlintited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, and  in  187S  the  Bland-Allison  Act  was 
[Qssed  over  the  veto  of  President  Hayes  .[nti- 
viding  for  the  monthly  purchase  of  not  less  than 
$2,000,000  and  not  more  than  $4  000.000  of  silver  - 
bullion  at  the  market  price.  The  Bland-Allison 
Act  of  1878  continued  in  operation  until  1890. 
Under  its  provisions  378,000.000  silver  dollars 
were  coined,  at  a  purchase  value  of  only  $3(^,- 
000,000,  thus  yielaing  a  seigniorage  of  about 
$70,000,000.  As  die  country  had  become  ac- 
customed to  paper  money,  it  was  difficult  to 
put  the  new  coins  in  circulation;  authority  was 
consequently  given  for  the  issue  of  silver  cer- 
tificates in  denominations  as  low  as  $1  for  the 
deposit  of  coin.  There  was  a  more  serious  ob- 
jection to  continuing  coinage  in  the  fear  that  it 
would  1}e  impossible  to  maintain  a  gold  standard. 
Secretary  McCuIloch  in  1884  and  Secretary 
Planning  iu  1885  endeavored  to  arouse  Congress 
to  a  repeal  of  the  act.  The  demand,  however, 
for  an  enlarged  currency,  represented  both  by 
the  greenback  movement  of  the  ^riod  and  by 
those  who  advocated  still  freer  coinage  of  silver, 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  this  legislation. 

After  the  Civil  War  sweeping  changes  were 
made  in  internal  revenue  taxes.  In  1870  there 
were  left  only  those  on  distilled  spirits,  fer- 
mented liquors,  tobacco,  banks  and  bankers, 
adhesive  stamps  and  certain  manufactured  arti- 
cles and  the  income  tax;  the  latter  was  repealed 
■  I   1872.    There  was  less  readJn 


and  ttie  Re^Qican  parly  from  its  origin  __ 
been  committed  to  the  principle.  Slight  reduc- 
tions were  made,  but  the  system  as  a  whole  was 


maintained  with  little  change.  The  country 
recuperated  from  the  crisis  of  1873  and  be^u- 
ning  with  1880  large  surpluses  were  turned  into 
the  treasury.  The  Refunding  Act  of  1870  ham>'' 
pered  the  government  in  the  redeeming  of 
bonds,  except  at  a  premium,  and  in  1883  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  overhaul  the  tax  system. 
All  internal  revenue  duties  were  repealed  except 
those  on  spirits,  fu^nented  Uquors  and  tobacco. 
Rates  on  tobacco  were  reduced  one-half.  A 
tarifi  commission  recommended  a  substantial 
reduction  in  customs,  but  Congress  paid  little 
heed  and  enacted  a  protective  tariff  in  which  a 
harmoaJDus  framework  was  sacrificed  to  the 
pressure  of  coitflicting  interests.  The  Demo- 
crats repeatedly  endeavored,  particularly  duiin? 
President  Cleveland's  administration.  1885-89, 
to  enact  tariff  measures,  but  protectionist  sym- 
pathies within  the  party  defeated  every  at- 
tempt. In  1389  the  Republicans  refrained  con- 
trol and  in  1890  enacted  a  measure,  the  McKin- 
ley  Bill,  in  which  protectionism  was  developed 
to  a  point  hitherto  unknown.  Increased  duties 
were  laid  upon  a  great  number  of  articles  and 
in  some  cases  the  rates  practically  prohibited 
importation.  The  act  also  introduced  twd  new 
I>rinciplcs  —  a  bounty  on  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  commercial  reciprocity  under 
executive  proclamation. 

In  1890  silver  sentiment  affecting  both  par- 
ties was  so  strong  that  further  concessions  had 
to  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  unlimited  coin- 
age. An  act  was  passed  known  as  the  Sherman 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  4,000,000  ounces  of  silver  buillion  monthly. 
and  the  issue  in  payment  thereof  of  treasury 
notes  of  full  legal  tender.  This  increased  the 
monthly  purchases  of  silver  and  authorized 
treasury  notes  of  full  legal  tender  in  place  of 
silver  certificates  which  were  of  only  partial 
legal  tender  quality.  Treasury  notes  were  re- 
deemable either  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the 
discretion  of   the   secretary. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  customs  duties 
declined,  and  this,  coupled  with  commercial  dis- 
turbances involving  the  United  States,  resulted 
iu  the  exportation  of  gold.  Large  amounts  of 
gold  were  obtained  from  the  treasury  by  the 
presentation  of  lefeal  tender  notes  and  treasury 
notes  of  1890,  The  gold  reserve  which  since 
1879  had  been  maintained  at  $100,000,000,  or 
more,  began  to  slip  away  until  there  was  fear 
that  the  treasury  would  be  forced  on  to  a  silver 
basis.  On  30  June  1890  the  reserve  stood  at 
$19^000,000;  three  years  later  it  had  fallen  to 
$95,000,000,  The  significance  of  the  underlying 
forces  which  were  weakenii^  government  credit 
were  not,  however,  clearly  seen  and  appropria- 
tions continued  to  be  made  with  a  liberal  hand. 
In  1890  there  was  a  surplus  of  $10S,OOOflOO; 
in  1893  it  was  hut  $2,000,000,  and  in  1894  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $70,000,000, 

The  Democrats  won  in  the  election  of  1892 
and  C lei' eland  again  became  President.  In 
June  1893  the  mints  in  India  were  closed  to  the 
coinage  of  silver;  this  led  to  a  still  further  fall 
in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  and  occasioned  im- 
mediate apprehension  that  the  treasury  would 
soon  he  unable  to  redeem  its  obligations  in  gold. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  panic.  President  Cleveland  called  a  special 
session  of  Congress  and  after  most  urgent  pres- 
sure secured  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
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Act  of  1890.  The  country  did  not  easily  re- 
cover from  the  panic ;  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  treasury  continued  and  the  administration 
.'  was  forced  to  make  four  issues  of  bonds  in 
order  to  keep  an  adequate  sui^ly  of  gold  on 
hand  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  "endless 
dtain.-"      The    embarrassment    of    the    treasury 


_..e  Democrats  in  1894  enacted  a  new 

tariff  measure  which  included  an  income  tax; 
as  introduced  in  the  House  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Wilson,  this  bill  was  in  the  interest 
of  free  trade,  but  protective  sentiment  within 
the  Democratic  party  radically  modified  the 
measure  in  the  Senate,  ao  that  in  its  final  form 
it  made  little  change  in  existing  policy.  The 
income  tax  was  promptly  attacked  on  the  ground 
of  unconstitutionality.  In  a  decision  of  8  April 
189S,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  a  tax  on 
income  from  land  was  a  direct  tax  and,  there- 
fore, unconstitutional  unless  apportioned;  and 
in  a  decision  20  May,  inoome  derived  from  other 
sources  was  also  brought  within  the  same  in- 
terpretation. 

The  Presidential  campaign  in  1896  was 
fought  out  on  the  basis  of  free  silver.  The 
Democrats  in  their  platform  declared  in  favor 
of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  in  1  without  wait- 
ing for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation; 
the  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
international  agreement.  The  Republicans  won 
and  made  good  the  victory  tor  the  gold 
standard  in  the  Currency  Act  jof  1900.  This 
declared  gold  as  the  standard  of  value  and  au- 
thority was  given  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  it  by  the  temporary  lock- 
ing up  of  treasury  notes  and  the  sale  of  bonds, 
whenever  the  reserve  fell  below  $100,000,000. 
The  act  ajso  provided  for  the  refunding  of 
the  debt  at  a  fewer  rate  of  interest,  and  gave 
national  banks  opportunity  to  take  out  a  larger 

Upon  their  return  to  power  in  1897,  the  Re- 
publicans enacted  the  Dtngley  tariff ;  on  some 
commodities  the  duties  of  1890  were  restored. 
on  others  oompromises  between  the  rates  of 
1890  and  1894  were  accepted,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  lower  rates  of  '  the  Wilson  tariff 
were  allowed  to  stand.  The  principle  of  re- 
ciprocity, dropped  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  was 
again  incorporated  into  the  tariff  system  to  be 
brought  into  operation,  however,  by  treaties  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Senate.  In  1898  war  with  Spain 
necessitated  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  of  bonds 
and  the  levying  of  new  internal  revenue  duties. 
This  proved  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenditures  for  the  army  and  navy. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  century,  in- 
dustrial and  corporate  enterprise  developed  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  The  trust  movement 
was  in  full  swing  and  large  amounts  of  cor- 
porate securities  sought  investment.  Crops 
were  large,  and,  beginning  with  1902,  the 
autumnal  money  stringency  repeatedly  became 
severe.  Prosperity  at  the  same  time  created- a 
series  of  treasury  surpluses.  Congress,  there- 
fore, in  1901  and  1902  repealed  the  internal 
revenue  duties  imposed  in  1R98;  and  Secretary 
Shaw  endeavored  through  the  agency  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  relieve  the  money 
market.  He  used  not  only  the  old  expedients 
of  depositing  government  funds  in  banks  and  of 


purchasing  bonds,  but  made  new  rulings 
whereby  banks  ct>uld  more  easily  secure  govern- 
ment deposits.  State,  municipal  and  even  rail- 
road  bonds  were  accepted  from  banks  as  col- 
lateral for  deposits.  The  nunU)er  of  deposi- 
tary banks  increased  from  442  in  1900  to  71J 
in  1903,  and  govenunent  deposits  from  $93,- 
000,000  to  $413,000,000. 

During  this  period  the  monetary  circulation 
gradually  increased.  Bank  circulation  grew 
from  $254,000.00  in  1900  to  $739,000,000  in 
1911.  But  the  currency  system  remained  as 
inelastic  as  ever,  and  the  increased  drculation 
brought  with  it  the  dangers  of  inflation.  In 
October  1907,  a  severe  panic  (x^curred  which 
brought  the  problem  of  currency  reform  into 
greater  prominence.  Many  plans  were  pro- 
posed, as  for  establishing  a  central  bank,  l^al- 
izing  notes  issued  by  clearing-house  associations 
and  for  the  issue  of  an  emergency  circulatioiL 
The  result  was  the  Vreeland-Aldrich  Act  of 
190S,.  which  provides  for  the  issue  of  supple- 
mentary credit  notes  subject  to  a  special  tax. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  monetary  commission  to  devise  a  more 
permanent  and  satisfactory  plan.  This  com- 
mission in  1912  reported  in  favor  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  reserve  association  chartered 
by  the  Federal  goverment  to  be  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government  and  to  hold  its  deposits. 
Its  banlnng  powers  were  limited  to  dealings 
with  banking  institutions,  and  ultimately  the 
plan  provided  for  giving  to  the  reserve  asso- 
elation  the  sole  power  of  note  issue.  Much 
fear,  however,  was  expressed  that  this  would 
centralize  the  banking  power  and  thus  es- 
tablish under  another  name  a  central  bank,  to 
which  public  opinion  was  generally  opposed. 
Actioti   was   consequently   delayed. 

In  1910  Congress  authorired  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  postal  savings  bank  system,  whereby 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  deposits  are  kept 
as  a  reserve  fund  in  the  treasury  and  a  part 
invested   in   government   securities. 

In  1909  the  Paync-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  was 
enacted.  Although  there  was  general  expecta- 
tion that  duties  would  be  lowered,  but  few 
important  changes  were  made.  The  most  im- 
portant change  was  the  placing  of  hides  on 
the  free  list.  Reciprocity  as  a  general  princi- 
ple was  abandoned  and  a  jrolicy  of  retaliation 
endorsed  through  the  adoption  of  a  maximum 
and  minimum  principle.  There  was  much  dis- 
appointment over  the  outcome  of  this  tariff 
struggle,  for  the  cost  of  living  was  increasing 
and  monopolistic  influences  appeared  to  be 
more  and  more  oppressive.  The  Democrats 
secured  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1910,  and  passed  several  tariff  hills  for 
the  reduction  of  rates,  particularly  on  cotton 
and  woolens.  These  bills,  however,  were 
vetoed  by  President  Taft.  In  January  1911, 
President  Taft  arranged  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada  which  provided  for  free  trade 
in  certain  food  products  and  reduced  duties  on 
manufactured  goods.  Only  after  a  struggle 
was  this  agreement  endorsed  by  Congress. 
Canada,  however,    decided  against  it. 

Authority  was  also  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  tariff  board  which  should  collect 
data  to  assist  the  President  in  determinin);  when 
a  foreign  country  was  entitled  to  the  minimutn 
scale  of  duties.     Later  this  board  was  given 
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lar^r  powers  in  die  collection  of  information 
which  It  was  hoped  might  be  of  service  in 
framing  new  tariff  laws.  The  board  employed 
experts  and  published  exhaustive  reports  on 
the  cost  of  production  of  woolen  and  cotton 
goods.  The  Democrats,  however,  were  dis- 
inclined to  accept  the  assistance  of  diis  new 
branch  of  administrative  machinery  on  the 
ground  that  it  encroached  upon  the  legislative 
privilege  and  duty  of  originating  and  framing 
tariff  bills.  In  1912  consequently  the  board 
went  out  of  existence  owing  to  lack  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  its  support 

The  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  paovided  for 
a  tax  of  1  per  crat  on  incomes  above  $5,000 
of  all  corporations  organiicd  for  profit.  Con- 
gress also  proposed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment whereby  a  general  income  tax  might  be 
imposed,  and  this  was  accepted  by  two-thirds 
of  the  States. 

The  growth  of  treasury  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures since  the  Civil  War  until  1910  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  <in  millions  of 
dollars)  : 
Gkowth  of  Treasiirs  Receipts  and  Expenses. 

iDtsRiil     TnUl     Eipend- 
Ciurtoflu  rcvedue  ncdpU      itunt 


Expenditures  rapidly  increased  after  the 
Spanish  War.  The  colonial'  possessions  im- 
posed new  burdens  of  protection  and  develop- 
ment upon  the  government;  and  there  was  a 
growing  consciousness  that  this  country  must 
be  in  a  position  to  take  a  larger  place  in  world 
politics.  The  army,  and  more  particularly  the 
navy,  made  heavy  draughts  upon  the  treasury. 
The  cost  of  the  navy  increased  from  $56,000,- 
000  in  1900  to  $123,000,000  in  1910.  The  gov- 
ernment extended  its  activity  in  many  new 
directions  at  home.  Of  special  importance 
were  the  expenditures  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Between  1900  and  1912  the  sum 
appropriated  for  agricultural  purposes  was 
$90000,000,  or  double  the  sum  expended  in  the 
previous  60  years.  New  services  were  under- 
taken, as  food  and  meat  inq>ection,  the  re- 
clamation of  arid  land  and  the  extension  of  the 
forest  service.  Salaries  increased  with  the 
growing  cost  of  living;  new  public  buildings 
were  constructed,  and  (he  Census  Bureau  was 
made  pennanent.  The  cost  of  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  amounting  to  nearly  $300,- 
000,000  was  in  part  paid  out  of  current  tsxar 
tion  and  in  part  by  loans. 

The  Democrats  came  into  power  in  1913. 
Their  first  step  was  to  enact  a  new  tariff  law, 
known  as  the  Underwood  tariff.  Ad  valorem 
rates  were  substituted  for  specific  and  com- 
pound duties;  the  free  list  was  extended,  includ- 
rag  coal,  leather,  wood-pulp,  lumber,  aericul- 
tural  implements  and  machinery,  wood,  and 
ultimately  sugar.  Rates  on  many  manufactured 
products  were  lowered  and  simplified.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  effect  of  this  new 
tariff  either  upon  industty  or  fiscal  receipts 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  in 
1914  which  disturbed  so  violently  the  normal 
commercial  relationships  of  this  country  Vith 
Europe.    Customs  receipts  fell  from  $319,000,- 


000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1913  to  $210,- 
000,000  in  1915  and  $183,000,000  in  1918.  The 
btter  figure  is  the  lowest  reached  for  20  years. 
The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duh*  on  the 
total  volume  of  dutiable  goods  has  faUen  from 
50  per  cent  in  1899  to  about  25  per  cent;  and  on 
all  goods,  dutiable  and  free,  from  about  30  to 
less  than  6  per  cent. 

The  new  IDemocnitic  Congress  took  advan- 
tage of  the  recent  constitutional  amendment  au- 
thoriiinf  the  levying  of  an  income  tax,  by  in- 
cluding m  the  Tarin  Ijiw  a  tax  upon  net  per- 
sonal income  in  excess  of  $3,000  or  $4,000  in 
case  of  a  married  couple.  Surtaxes  were  also 
imposed  which  made  the  tax  a  progressive  rate. 
In  1914  the  yield  was  $28,000,000;  in  1915, 
$41,000,000;  and  in  1916,  $68,000,000.  This  was 
a  disappointment  to  the  supporters  of  the  tax, 
but  is  accotmted  for  partly  because  the  law  was 
not  dear  and  the  admimstration  had  not  bad 
experience  in  interpreting  and  enforcing  its 
provisions.  The  yield  ot  the  corporation  in- 
come tax  was  also  not  large,  rising  from 
$a5,000,008  in  1913  to  $57,000,000  in  1916, 

The  Democrats  also  determined  to  make  a 
settlement  of  the  banldng  difficulties  which  had 
hampered  business  for  many  years.  In  Decem- 
ber 1913,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed. 
This  in  part  followed  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission,  previously  re- 
ferred to,  but  instead  of  creating  one  central 
bank  provided  for  a  central  Federal  Reserve 
Board  with  12  r^onal  banks.  This  new  sys- 
tem was  brought  under  tne  couirol  of  the  gov- 
ernment more  strictly  than  was  proposed  in  the 
original  plan,  by  the  requirement  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  tne  Reserve  Board  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  comptroller  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  board.  The  district  banks  hold  the  de- 
posits of  the  government 

The  European  War  (August  1914)  quickly 
disturbed  these  new  financial  plans  and  it  was 
necessary  to  add  financial  suj^ort  to  the  treas- 
ury. Internal  revenue  duties  were  revised  up- 
ward, 22  Oct.  1914,  but  the  decline  of  cua- 
toms  duties  and  the  falling  ofi  of  duties  from 
liquors  owing  to  the  spread  of  prohibition, 
more  than  onset  the  advance  in  rates.  In- 
creased expenditures  were  necessary  in  1916 
owing  to  troubles  on  the  Mexican  border  and 
the  need  of  providing  for  the  new  Shipping 
Board. 

In  his  annual  message,  December  19 IS, 
President  Wilson  was  finally  aroused  to  the 
need  of  preparedness  of  this  country  and  ad- 
vocated an  increase  in  the  army  and  navy  with 
corresponding  financial  legislation  to  meet  these 
expenditures.  The  army  appropriation  bill 
consequently  enacted  called  for  an  increase  of 
more  than  $150,000,000;  naval  appropriations 
also  were  largely  mcreased.  Altogether  the 
aimropriations  noted  amounted  to  over  $1,600,- 
000.000,  or  more  than  $500,000,000  Urger  than 
in  the  previous  ^ear.  The  nation  was  started 
on  the  road  of  big  finance. 

President  Wilson  advocated  a  pay-as-you-go 
policy  of  taxation  in  preference  to  borrowing 
by  the  sale  of  bonds.  While  Congress  did  not 
follow  the  more  specific  recommendations  of 
the  President  as  to  the  kinds  of  taxes  to  be 
levied  it  did  accept  his  general  principle  and 
enacted,  on  9  Sept.  1916,  a  revenue  measure 
designed    to    raise    some    $200,000,000.      T^ 
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measure  increased  income  lax  rates,  imposed  a 
Federal  inheritance  tax  and  introduced  the 
special  tax  on  the  profits  of  munitions  makers. 
The  performance  of  Congress  was  not  equal  to 
the  need  of  the  treasury  and  Congress  again 
had  to  take  up  Ihe  question  of  further  income. 
It  increased  the  inheritiince  tax  and  introduced, 
from  foreign  financing,  a  new  tax  on  excess 
profits  of  corporations  and  partnerships.  These 
s  were  calculated  to  raise  about  $250,- 


sttuation  stood  when  Congress  adjourned  in 
March  191?. 

The  next  month  saw  the  declaration  of  war, 
with  the  necessity  of  financial  operations  only 
paralleled  by  the  tremendous  undertakings  of 
Europe.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  enormous  expenditures  should  be 
met  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing.  There  were 
two  opposing  opinions.  One  argiied  that  the 
material  for  the  war  must  be  furnished  by  the 
existing  population  and  that  consequently  the 
leaJ  cost  of  the  war  must  at  once  he  sustained 
The  other  held  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
take  all  the  existing  income  by  taxation  with- 
out imperiling  future  production.  A  compro- 
mise was  reached.  Roughly  a  program  of  one- 
third  taxadon  and  two-thirds  borrowing  was 
adopted. 

Income  taxes  were  increased  in  October 
1917  and  hi^cr  super-taxes  were  imposed,  tiie 
limit  of  exemption  was  lowered  and  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  increased  upon  a  graduated 
scale.  The  result  was  seen  in  1918  when  the 
ordinary  receipts  were  four  billions  ($4,179,- 
000,000),  or  approximately  four  times  tiiat  of 
the  pre-war  period.  Of  this  total,  customs 
duties  produced  an  insignificant  amount,  $183- 
000,000;  miscellaneous  sources  gave  $300,000,000, 
es,  $3,695,000,000.     In 


In  addition  to  taxation  the^vemment  has 
made  enormous  loans.  In  19U  and  1918  four 
Liberty  loans  were  placed  as  follows: 

First  3H ti. 000. 000. 000 

Second  4s 3,S07,M2,350 

'niutl41* 4.176.S16,S50 

Pouithit* 6,989,047.000 

tie, 873. 416, 200 

The 


5  advanced  to  4J^   per   cent.     The 
in  tax-exempt  privilegss,  the  first 


fourths,  or  $2,839,000,000. 

But  the  taxes  of  1917,  revolutionary  as  they 
were,  were  not  sufficient  for  governmental 
needs.  In  the  summer  of  1918  Congress  began 
the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  raise  $8,000,000,000. 
hut  after  the  armistice  in  November  the  goal 
was  set  at  $6,000,000,000.  The  chief  increases 
were  again  in  taxes  on  income,  both  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  and  on  excess 
profits.  The  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  in  favor  of  prohibition  reduced  the 
amount  expected  from  the  tax  on  beverages. 
Taxes  on  transportation,  including  railways, 
telephones  and  telegraphs,  previously  intro- 
duced in  1917,  were  continued  and  luxury  taxes 
were  added.  But  chief  reliance  was  placed  on 
the  income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  The  act 
of  February  1919  expects  to  raise  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  $6,000,000,000  from  this 
source.  For  residents  the  normal  rate  is  6  per 
cent  on  the  first  $4,000  of  net  income  above 
exemptions  and  12  per  cent  on  the  remainder. 
In  addition  there  are  progressive 
reaching  65  per  cent  on  incomes  ovet 
dollars.  The  exemptions  established  in  the 
of  October  ■"'"  "■  '        '     ' 

$2,000  fol- 
lies remained  the  same.  The  income  lax  as  ap- 
plied to  corporations  was  expected  to  yield  over 
$3,000,000,000  or  about  one-third  of  this  total 
inccme. 


the  1 

issues  vary  in  tax-exempt  privilegss, 
beii.g  practically  free  from  all  taxes,  while  the 
others,  though  free  from  the  normal  income 
lax,  are  sometimes  taxable  for  super-taxes  and 
excess  profits  taxes.  In  placing  these  loans  an 
extraordinary  effort  was  made  to  give  them 
wide  distribution.  Allotments  were  made  to 
the  different  sections.  States  and  towns,  the 
bonds  were  issued  in  small  denominations  and 
popular  appeals  were  made  to  incite  sacrifice 
and  patriotic  support.  In  this  huge  undertak- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  banks  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Member  banks  have  been  able  to 
rediscount  loans  secured  by  Liberty  bonds. 

Considering  the  enormous  task  suddenly  im- 
posed upon  the  government  there  is  reason  for 
satisfactioit  in  the  results  accomplished.  The 
government,  however,  has  entered  upon  new 
fields  of  finance  which  will  require  new  methods 
of  financial  operation.  It  is  believed  that  peace 
budgets  in  the  immediate  future  will  not  be  less 
than  $4,000,000,000  or  four  times  that  previously 
maintained. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  24  secretaries  of 
the  treasury;  the  most  distinguished  among 
these  are  as  follows ;  Chase,  notwithstanding 
his  tack  of  experience  with  fiscal  affairs,  dis- 
played political  shrewdness,  devotion  and  in- 
tegrity at  a  time  when  ordinary  methods  of 
finance  had  to  be  laid  aside;  Fessenden,  his 
successor,  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
war,  insiMred  confidence ;  McCulloch  earnestly 
contended  for  an  early  resumption  of  specie 
payments  and  the  retirement  of  the  greenbacks: 
Boutwell  in  Grant's  first  admioist ration  carried 
throurii  the  refunding  of  the  debt;  Bristow  in 
Gt^nt  s  second  administration  attadced  corrup- 
tion in  the  internal  revenue  service  and  placed 
new  insistence  upon  resumption;  Sherman  left 
a  brilliant  record  in  making  resumption  success- 
ful notwithstanding  the  opposing  forces  of  in- 
flation ;  Manning  in  'Qeveland's  first  term 
strongly  urged  a  moderation  of  the  tariff  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act ;  Carlisle  in  Cleve- 
land's second  administration  upheld  the  credit 
of  the  government  in  the  issue  of  bonds;  Gage 
executed  the  provisions  of  the  Currency  Act  of 
1900;  Shaw  reorganized  the  details  of  the  cus- 
toms administration ;  and  McAdoo  showed  en- 
ergy and  resourcefulness  in  managing  tbe 
enormous  loans  of  1917  and  1918,  As  a  whole. 
the  treasury  administration  has  been  free 
from  scandal.    See  also  Banks  and  Banking; 
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37.  RSCONSTSUCTION.  With  th«  sur- 
render of  the  Southern  armies  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederate  goyerninent  alt  on^nized 
resistance  to  the  authoribr  of  the  United  States 
was  at  an  end,  but  a  problem  second  only  to  that 
of  suppressing  the  insurrection  now  confronted 
the  nation.  This  was  the  (jURtian  of  the 
restoration  of  the  late  insurrectionary  States 
to  their  normal  relations  in  the  Union  and  the 
detennination  of  the  political  Status  of  both 
those  who  had  borne  arms  against  tiie  United 
States  and  those  who  had  been  made  free  fay 
the  results  of  the  war.  It  was  a  great  politicaj 
and  sodal  problem,  inyohnng,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  polituaLreomwinrtion  or  "reconstraction' 
of  the  Southern  State  ^orernments  which  had 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Union  and.  on 
■  the  other,  "the  investment  of  the  freedmen 
with  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  citizenship  and 
the  protection  of  them  in  the  enjo^ent  of 
those  rights  and  privileges.*  The  ideas  and 
traditions  of  constitutional  liberty  in  the  United 
States  made  the  problem  especially  difficult  In 
Europe  indefinite  military  occupation  would 
have  been  the  solution  of  the  problem  so  far  as 
it  related  to  political  reconstruction,  but  that 
was  repugnant  to  American  ideas  and  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Theories  of  Rdconstntction. —  It  was  .ad- 
mitted  on  all  hands  th^  the  collapse  of  the 
Confederacy  left  the  Southern  States  in  an 
anomalous  condition  so  far  as  their  political 
status  was  concerned,  but  opinions  varied 
widely  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  status. 
The  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitutian  ap- 
parently did  not  foresee  the  poasibiiity  of  dvil 
war  and  conscQuently  inserted  ito  provisions  in 
the  fundament^  law  relative  to  die  status  of  a 
State  whidi  having  once  seceded  should  be  re- 
conquered aud  brmight  again  under  the  author- 
ity  of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  the  even- 
tual defeat  of  the  Coafedcrate  armies  was  fore- 
seen discussion  of  the  status  of  the  Southern 
States,  preliminary  to  the  work  of  political'  re- 
organization, became  active  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  and  several  well-defined  theories  were 
enunciated.  One  of  these  was  the  view  held  by 
President  Lincobi  and  his  supporters  that  the 
act  of  rebellion  in  each  State  was  tlie  act  of 
combinations  of  disloyal  persons  who  had  un- 
lawfully subverted  the  State  governments.  The 
existence  of  the  States  themselves,  he  held,  was 
not  afiected  bv  the  disloyal  acts  of  their  inh^ 
itants  although  he  admitted  that  as  a  result  o£ 
rebellion  the  Slates  .  ..    -    ~ 

practical   relations" 
opinion,    the   proble  . .    . . 

sisted  simply  in  placing  the  loj^   _.   „ 

each  State  m  control  of  the  government  after 
which  its  normal  relations  with  the  Union  could 
be  resumed  By  nieans  of  the  executive  pax- 
don  those  who  had  engaged  in  rebellion  could, 
upon  promise  of  future  loyalty,  be  restored  to 
their  rights  and  allowed  to  join  with  the  loyal 
element  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  State 
government.  This  process  would  perhaps  re- 
quire the  use  of  the  militarjr  arm  of  the  goT- 
emtnent  but  the  intervention  of  Congress 
would  not  be  necessary.  Opposed  to  this  lenient 
view  was  that  of  the  more  extreme  radicals  like 
Sumner  and  Stevens.  According  to  their  view 
the  Southern  States  by  act  of  rebellion  had  de- 
stroyed their  corporate  existence  as  self-gov' 
cnung  c<«innoiiwcaltiis  and  should  be  held  as 


completed  provinces  or  governed  indefinitely  as 
Ternlorial  dependencies  under  the  tJenary  power 
of  Congress.  A  third  and  somewhat  intermedi- 
ate view  was  that  finally  adopted  by  Congress, 
namely,  that  the  Southern  States  as  a  result  of 
rebellion  had  'deprived  themselves  of  all  civil 
government". and  had  forfeited  their  rights  of 
self-government.  They  continued  to  exist,  but 
rather  as  disorganized  communities,  subject  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  Congress  to  restore' 
them  to  their  rights  as  States  under  such  condi- 
tions as  it  might  prescribe.  Other  views  of  the 
status  of  the  Southern  States  were  but  modifi- 
cations of  these  three.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
according  to  Lincoln's  view  the  whole  task  of 
reconstruction  was  an  executive  problem,  while 
according  to  the  view  finally  reached  by  Con- 
gress it  was  a  legislative  problem,  being  derived 
from  the  constitutional  provision  which  makes 
.  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  ■ 
each  State  a  republican  forrn  of  government —  ' 
a  duty  which  had  been  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  devolving  upon  the  lef^slative 
branch.  Tiiis  difference  of  view  led  to  import- 
ant consequences  and  greatly  complicated  the 
whole  process  of  reconstruction. 

Executive  Reconstruction. — As  ear^  as 
1862  large  portions  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Tennessee  having  been  occupied  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  Stales,  Prewdent  Lincoln 
proceeded  to  administer  these  districts  through 
officers  called  Say.Iitary  govern^rj,^  who  were 
vested  with  rather  vague  alUt  ini^fined  powers. 
After  the  fall  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  the 
President,  foreseeing  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the 
Confederate  annies,  gave  his  attention  to  the 
working  out  of  a  more  definite  and  systematic 
plan  of  reconstruction  which  could  be  applied  to 
all  the  Southern  States.  Accordingly  in  his  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  in  December  1863,  he 
announced  his  plan  wiiich  included  an  offer  of 
amnesty  to  all  persons  who  had  served  the 
Confederacy,  except  certain  classes  of  men  who 
had  held  high  military  or  civil  offices  under  the 
Confederate  regime  or  who  had  resigned  of- 
fices under  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the 
Confederate  service.  Whenever  a  number  oif, 
voters  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  voters  in  I860( 
had  taken  the  amnesty  oath  to  support  the  ConH 
stitutioQ  of  the  United  States,  and  the  procla-f 
mations  of  the  President  made  durii^  the  wa9 
and  had  re-established  a  State  government,  re- 
publican in  form,  such  government  should  re- 
ceive the  reccfmition  of  the  executive,  but 
whether  its  representatives  in  Congress  should 
be  allowed  their  seats  was  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  each  house.  *Ten  per  cent"  govern- 
ments so  called  were  accordingly  established  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  early  in  1864  and  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  were  duly  elected  t>ut 
were  refused  admission  to  their  seats  in  De- 
cember 1864.  Early  in  1S65  Tennessee  was  "re- 
constructed" according  to  the  President's  ^lan 
and  representatives  were  choseti,  but  they  like- 
wise were  refused  their  seats  in  the  National 
House.  In  the  meantime  Congress  was  mani- 
festing its  disapproval  of  the  executive  method 
in  a  very  substantial  way.  In  July  1864  it  passed 
the  Wade-Davis  bill  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  Stales  along  hnes  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  followed  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln  refused  to  sign  this  bill  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  session  and  thus  defeated  it  la 
Fcbruaiy  1365  Congress  aimed  another  blow  »t 
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_.._   e  method  by  the  passagfe  of  a  Joint 

resolution  which  prohibited  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  any  State  that  had  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession.  A  breach  between  the 
President  and  Congress  now  seemed  inevitable 
but  had  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  it  is  highly  probable 
that  owing  to  his  tact  and  influence  with  Con- 
press  the  difficulties  would  have  been  settled 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Congress  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Southern  States.  After 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Vice- 
President,  Andrew  Johnson,  a  man  of  far  more 
E^rgressive  and  obstinate  disposition,  took  up 
his  policy  without  material  ehan^  and  carried 
it  throum  only  to  have  it  all  rejected  by  Con- 
gress. ,  On  29  Ma^  1865.  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  amnesty  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  had  not  taken  advantage 
of  Hr.  Lincoln's  offer  of  1863,  It  resembled 
Hr.  Lincoln's  proclamation  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars except  that  it  excluded  a  large  number 
of  persons  from  the  privileges  of  amnesty, 
among  them  all  owners  of  $20,000  wwrth  of 
property  who  bad  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service.  Those  who  belonged  to 
the  excepted  classes  were  allowed  to  make  spe- 
cial application  to  the  President,  who  agreed 
to  extend  such  clemency  as  appealed  to  be  con- 
sistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States.  By  subse- 
quent proclamations  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed "provisional  governors"  for  North  Car- 
olina, Georgir,' '  T^sstsiippi,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina  and  Florida,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
other  Southern  States  bein^  regarded  as  al- 
ready complete.  These  officials  were  directed 
to  call  conventions  in  their  respective  States 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  their  old  consti- 
tutions so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  condi- 
tions created  by  the  results  of  the  war,  after 
.  which  they  were  to  be  restored  to  their  normal 
relations  with  the  Union.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  conventions  had  been  held  in  all  these 
States  except  Texas  and  they  had  adopted  con- 
stitutional amendments  either  •repealing*  the 
ordinances  of  secession  or  pronouncing  them 
null  and  void.  Likewise  they  had  all  abolished 
slavery,  most  of  them  had  repudiated  all  debts 
incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  and  all  but 
Mississippi  and  Florida  had  ratified  the  13th 
Amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  More- 
over they  had  held  elections,  chosen  State  offi- 
cers and  representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
lefdslatures  had  elected  United  States  senators. 
When,  therefore,  Congress  met  in  December 
1865  for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  President  took  great  satisfaction  in  inform- 
ing that  body  that  all  the  late  insurrectionary 
States  wcept  Teiias,  whose  convention  was  not 
to  meet  iltffil  March  of  the  following  year,  had 
been  reconstructed  and  were  ready  to  resume 
their  constitutional  places  in  the  Union.  Con- 
gress, however,  i^ored  the  whole  scheme  of 
reconstruction  which  Lincoln  and  Johnson  had 
carried  ontj  refused  to  admit  the  senators  and 
representatives  from  the  Southern  States  to 
seats  in  Congress  and  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  15  members  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  these  States  and  report  whether  any 
of  them  were  enlitiid  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  led 
Congress  to  veto  the  executive  policy  was  the 
drastic  character  of  the  police  legislation  which 
some  of  these  States  had  enacted  in  the  sotmnet- 


and  autumn  of  1865  for  the  purpose,  it  was 
alleged,  of  keeping  the  negroes  in  a  condition ' 
of  involuntary  servitude  if  not  of  actual  slav- 
ery. The  offense  of  vagrancy  was  so  de&ned 
that  few  freednien  could  escape  punishment. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  pay  the  fines  imposed 
upon  them  were  to  be  'sold  oat,*  their  former 
masters  being  given  4e  preference  as  lessees 
A  harsh  and  unnecessary  apprentice  system  for 
binding  out  colored  minors  was  adopted.  In 
Mississippi  negroei  were  prohibited  from  rent-  ! 
ing  or  leasing  land  in  incorporated  towns  and  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States  they  were  denied 
the  right  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  except 
in  cases  in  which  negroes  were  parties.  The 
demoralization  of  the  negro  race  in  1865  was 
undoubtedly  such  as  required  stringent  police 
measures  to  prevent  crime  and  pauperism;  but 
in  singling  out  the  black  race  for  especial  pun- 
ishment the  Southern  legislatures  greatly  of- 
fended the  sentiment  of  the  North.  In  Apri^ 
1866,  Texas  having  complied  with  the  require* 
ments  of  the  executive  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  President  issued  a  proclamation  of- 
ficially-declaring the  rebellion  at  an  end.  In 
June  the  Reeonstmction  Committee  made  its 
report  declaring;  that  the  Southern  State  gor^ 
emments  established  under  the  executive  aos* 
pices  were  illegal  (although  they'hadbeen  re- 
garded as  good  enough  to  ratify  the  13tb 
Amendment),  that  Congress  alone  had  autbor- 
i^  to  reconstruct  these  governments,  and  that 
guarantees  of  future  security  should  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  restoration  to  the 
union.  The  committee  recommended  the  de< 
nial  of  representation  to  these  Slates  until  suf- 
ficient guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  dril 
rights  of  the  negro  were  forthcoming  and  that 
a  portion  of  those  guil^  of  having  taken  part 
in  the  rebellion  be  disfranchised  from  voting 
and  disqualified  from  holding  office. 

Congressional  Reeonstmction.  —  When 
Congress  met  in  December  1866  an  effort  was 
made  to  impeach  the  President  (see  Ukites 
States  —  lUFeACHUaNts)  and  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  was  passed  to  limit  his  power  of  re- 
moval His  power,  also,  as  commander-iii- 
cbief  of  the  army  and  his  power  of  clemency 
were  abridged  and  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
tht  new  Congress  to  meet  on  4  March  follow- 
ing. In  February  Congress  passed  in  spite  of 
the  President's  veto  the  first  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts  for  the  more  efficient  government  of 
the  late  insurrectionary  States.  This  act 
grouped  the  said  States  into  five  military  dis- 
tricts each  of  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the 
Command  of  an  army  officer  who  was  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protec- 
tion of  property.  The  State  governments  were 
left  intact  but  were  declared  to  be  provisional 
only  and  subject  to  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  United  States.  By  a  supplementary  act  of 
19  March,  likewise  passed  over  the  President's 
veto,  the  military  commanders  were  directed  to 
cause  to  be  made  a  registration  of  the  qualified 
voters  without  regard  to  race  or  color  and  to 
call  a  convention,  if  the  majori^  of  the  voters 
were  in  favor  of  one,  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing a  new  conslitution.  When  the  constitution 
should  be  approved  by  Oingress  the  State  should 
be  readmitted  to  representation  in  both  houses 
of  the  National  legislature.  Military  com- 
manders were  promptly  appointed  for  the  dif- 
ferent districts  and  with  adequate  forces  they 
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look  possession  and  procHded  to  govern  the  in- 
babitanls  according  to  the  forms  of  military 
law.  Arbitrary  arrests  were  common,  trial  i^ 
jury  was  superseded  by  trial  b^  military  com- 
■nission  and  various  orders  having  the  force  of 
law  were  Issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  dticcns.  The  new  colored  voters 
were  registered,  many  of  the  old  white  voters 
were  excluded  for  partidpadon  in  the  rebellion, 
conventions  were  chosen  in  alt  the  Southern 
States  by  the  new  electorates  and  by  May  1868 
these  conventions  had  all  adopted  constitutions 
estatilishing  negro  suffrage  and  disqualifying 
large  ninnbers  of  white  persons.  In  all  the 
States  eic^t  Mississippi,  Texas  and  \^rginia 
these  constitutions  were  promptly  ratified  by 
the  new  electorates  and  in  Jtme  di«y  were  re- 
admitted to  representation  in  Congress.  In 
Mississippi,  where  a  constitution  containing 
several  provisions  of  a  prescriptive  character 
had  been  framed,  the  whites  after  a  determined 
campaign  succeeded  in  defeating  it  at  the  polls. 
In  Texas  and  Virginia,- where  likewise  ob- 
noxious provisions  had  been  inserted  in  the 
constitutions,  the  reconstrucdoniscs  were  induced 
to  delay  indefinitely  submission  to  the  people:. 
These  three  States,  therefore,  continued  under 
military  rule.  In  the  meandrae  the  legislature 
of  Georgia  having  excluded  the  negro  mem- 
bers-elect from  their  seats,  the  United  States 
Senate  refused  to  admit  the  senators  from  that 
State  to  seats  in  Congress.  Consequently  at  the 
<time  of  the  accession  of  President  Grant  four 
of  the  Southern  States  were  still  unrestored  to 
their  consdtudonal  positions  in  the  Union.  He 
was  induced  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  re- 
submisuon  of  the  constitutions  of  Mississippi 
and  Virginia  to  the  voters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  them  to  vote  separately  upon  die  ob- 
noxious provisions.  Congress  so  directed;  the 
constitutions  vrere  resubmitted,  and  were  rati- 
fied without  the  objectionable  provisions.  By 
the  samei  act  Congress  directed  the  submission 
of  the  Texas  constitution  to  the  people  and  it 
was  duly  ratified.  These  three  States  were 
punished  for  their  tardiness  by  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  condition  precedent  to  restora- 
tion, namely,  the  ratification  of  the  15th 
Amendment.  Early  in  1870,  havii%  complied 
with  this  additional  requirement  they  were  re- 
admitted to  r^resentation  in  Congress  and  re- 
stored to  their  full  positions  in  the  Union. 
Finally  after  having  been  twice  reconstructed 
Georgia  complied  with  the  new  conditions  im- 
posed by  Congress  and  in  June  was  likewise  re- 
stored to  her  place  under  the  Constitution.  The 
military  governments  now  gave  way  to  the 
State  governments,  Federal  interference  waa 
withdrawn  and  reconstruction  technically  at 
least  was  completed. 

Civil  aod  Political  Rights  for  Freedmen. 
—  Slavery  having  been  abolished  by  the  13th 
Amendment,  adopted  in  1865,  the  invefiment  of 
the  negro  with  civil  rights  followed  as  a  neces- 
sary incident  of  his  new  status.  Some  of  the 
Southern  legislatures  in  1865  passed  laws  deny- 
ing the  freedmen  the  right  to  own  real  estate 
in  some  cases  and  to  give  testimony  in  the 
courts  and  having  otherwise  abridged  their 
civil  ri^ts,  Congress  in  April  1866  passed  over 
the  President's  veto  the  noted  Gvil  Rights  Act 
which  conferred  Upon  all  persons  of  color  the 
Status  of  citiienship  and  placed  them  upon  an 
equality  with  white  dtizeni  in  the  making  and 


enforcing  of  contracts,  in  suin^  and  giving 
testimony  in  the  courts,  in  acquiring,  holding 
and  conveying  teal  as  well  as  personal  property 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  for  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  United  States  courts  were  given  junsdic- 
tion  of  cases  arising  under  the  act  and  the 
President  was  empowered  to  use  the  army  and 
navy  to  enforce  it.  Foreseeing  the  possible  re- 
turn to  power  of  those  opposed  to  dvil  rights 
for  the  negro  and  the  consequent  repeal  of  the 
act.  Congress  immediately  proposed  the  14th 
Amendment,  embodying  the  prindples  of  the 
Qvil  Rights  Act.  To  incorporate  it  in  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the 
dvil  rights  of  the  negro  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hostile  Congress.  Ratification  bf  this) 
amendment  by  the  Southern  States  was  made  a( 
condition  precedent  to  thdr  restoration  to  the  ' 
Union.  Finally,  in  July  1868,  Congress  d*-  . 
dared  that  the  amendment  had  been  ratified  by 
the  requisite  number  of  States  and  was,  fhere- 
fore,  prodaimed  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  amendment  declared  that  all  persons  iKira 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  arc  dtizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Stale  in  which  they 
reside;  provided  for  a  reduction  of  the  repre- 
sentation in  CongrcM  of  any  State  that  should 
deny  the  suffrage  to  any  of  its  adult  male 
dtizens;  disqualified  many  of  the  prominent  ex- 
Confederates  from  holding  Federal  office;  in- 
validated all  debts  ,and  other  obligations  in- 
curred in  aid  of  the  rebellion  and  prohibited 
the  States  from  abridging  the  privileges  of  dti- 
zens or  denying  to  any  person  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  By  the  threat  of  reducing 
their  representation  in  Congress  the  nation 
offered  an  inducement  to  the  Southern  States 
to  give  the  tit^fto  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  it 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  insuffident,  and  in 
February  lSf/>  a  new  amendment  (the  15th) 
was  proposed  which  declared  that  the  right  to 
vote  should  not  be  denied  or 'abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  t^  any  State  on  .account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Ratification  of  this  amendment  was  imposed  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the 
four  Stales  of  Mississippi,  Texas,  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  which  still  remained  under  military 
government  and  without  representation  in  Con- 
gress. By  March  1870  the  requisite  number  of 
States  had  ratified  the  amendinent  and  it  was 
proclaimed  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  Al- 
though this  important  amendinent  did  not 
(firectly  confer  the  suffrage  upon  the  negro  it 
did  confer  upon  him  an  exemption  from  dis- 
crimination upon  the  part  of  any  State  in  fixing 
the  qualificabons  for  voting.  Having  secured 
full  dvil  and  political  rights  for  colored  dti- 
zens, the  Republican  leaders  now  undertoolc 
by  an  act  of  March  1875,  to  secure  social 
equahty  for  all  colored  persons  in  hotels,  public 
conveyances,  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
'  but  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  act 


agendes  through  which  the  process  of  recon- 
struction was  worked  out  was  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  first  established  in  March  1365  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  De- 
partment. In  general,  its  purpose  was  to  aid 
and  advise  the  large  number  of  freedmen  who 
were  demoralized  and  made  helpless  as  a  result 
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of  sudden  liberation.  During  the  last  years  of 
the  war  thousands  of  blacks  left  the  planta- 
tions and  gathered  about  the  camps  or  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Federal  armies.  To  provide 
for  their  support  was  a  difficult  problem  which 
every  commander  in  the  South  had  to  meet. 
At  first  appeals  were  made  to  philanthropic 
persons  of  the  North  for  funds  with  which  to 
snpport'this  class,  and  generous  responses  fol- 
lowed, but  as  the  end  of  the  war  approached 
the  number  of  negro  "contrabands"  increased 
until  it  was  found  impossible  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  support  of  charitable  relief.  Being 
released  from  the  restraints  of  slavery,  many 
freedmen  made  good  use  of  thdr  liberty  to  quit 
work  and  wander  about  the  countri^  only  to 
find  themselves,  after  a  brief  season,  in  a  state 
of  destitution.  Others  who  continued  to  labor 
on  the  farms  of  their  former  masters  were 
sometimes  taken  advantage  of  in  re^rd  to 
labor  contracts  and  were  denied  the  n^ts  of 
free  men  which  the  results  of  the  war  had 
brought  them.  The  bureau  undertook  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  and  medical  relief  for  the  sick 
and  infirm;  it  distributed  large  quantities  of 
food  to  the  destitute;  it  undertook  to  prevent 
the  infringement  of  the  dvil  rights  of  freed- 
men; it  provided  special  courts  for  the  trial  of 
accused  freedmen  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
State  excluded  the  testimony  of  colored  wit- 
nesses; it  examined  and  approved  their  labor 
contracts;  it  circulated  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation among  the  blacks,  of  the  remote  dis- 
tricts ;  it  instructed  them  as  to  their  new  duties 
and  responsibilities ;  il  urged  them  to  labor  and 
impressed  upon  them  the  sac  redness  of  the 
marriage  contract ;  it  established  schools  and 
supplied  teachers  to  such  communities  as  wished 
them  and  in  various  other  ways  undertook  to 
aid  the  unfortunate  blacks  whom  emancipation 
had  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  officials 
of  the  bureau  also  used  their  influence  with  the 
credulous  blacks  to  induce  them  to  enter  into 
labor  contracts  With  planters  and  thus  per- 
formed  a  service  not  without  value  to  the  white 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  was  quite 
elaborate.  Its  head  was  a  commissioner,  this 
office  being  held  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard 
(q.v.)  ;  there  was  an  assistant  commissioner 
for  each  State  and  a  number  of  sub-commis' 
sioners,  each  in  charge  of  a  particular  district 
of  the  State.  In  every  locality  was  stationed 
an  agent  who  acquainted  the  freedmen  with 
the  orders  of  the  bureau,  distributed  the  rations 
and  performed  various  other  duties.  The  law 
as  passed  in  1865  made  no  approprFation  for 
the  support  of  the  bureau,  but  its  income  from 
the  sale  of  certain  confiscated  property  and  the 
rent  of  abandoned  lands  was  sufficient  to  meet 
expenses.  In  July  1866  a  new  act  was  passed 
and  the  operations  of  the  bureau  largely  ex- 
tended. It  was  not  finally  withdrawn  from  all  , 
the  Southern  States  until  1872.  Although  the 
bureau  accomplished  some  good  it  did  not  pro- 
mote the  harmonious  relations  between  the  two 
races  which  it  was  expected  to  do.  The  agents 
of  the  bureau  were  mostly  subordinate  military 
officers  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
turned  out  to  be  inefficient  and  unscrupulous. 
Too  ofter  able-bodied  freedmen  were  encour- 
aged in  their  idle  habits  by  the  distribution  of 
government  rations,  while  in  not  a  few  cases 
ney  were  led  to  believe  that  the  lands  were  to 


be  distributed  among  them.  Likewise  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  zeal  of  the  bureau 
ofiicials  for  the  enforcement  of  exaf^erated 
rights  led  to  violent  conflicts  between  white 
citizens  and  ihe  mihtary  farces  which  were  at 
the  disposal  of   the  bureau. 

The  "Carpet-Bag"  R^ime^—  The  recoD- 
struction  acts  by  enfranchising  the  negroes  and 
disqualifying  large  numbers  of  the  more  in- 
fluential whites  made  it  possible  for  the  blacks 
to  get  possession  of  the  governments  in  most 
of  the  Southern  States  and  to  rule  them  in  a 
most  ignorant  and  extravagant  manner.  They 
were  made  use  of  by  unprincipled  adventurers 
from  the  North  who  flocked  to  the  Soulh  in 
considerable  numbers  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  some  to  engage  in  the  profitable  industry 
of  cotton  planting,  others  to  Ail  the  offices  from 
which  the  more  prominent  Southern  whites 
were  excluded  These  Northern  immigrants 
came  to  be  called  "carpel-baggers"  by  the  native 
whites,  in  allusion  to  the  popular  assertion  that 
all  their  worldly  eftects  were  carried  In  a 
carpet-bag.  By  no  means  all  of  the  Northern 
men  who  came  to  the  South  at  this  time  were 
unscrupulous  adventurers  bent  upon  pliuder, 
but  they  all  allied  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  negro  tn  political  matters,  thus  increasing 
the  bitterness  of  race  antagonism.  A  few  na- 
tive Southerns  —  "scalawags,*  they  were  called 
-~atso  allied  themselves  politically  with  the 
Northern  men  and  negroes  for  the  purpose  of 
bating  in  the  offices.  Both  these  classes  of 
whites  were  bitterly  liated  by  the  native 
Southern  element  who  saw  themselves  excluded 
from  power  by  strangers  and  others  who  had 
little  substantial  interest  in  the  Stale.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  carpet-bag  class  over  the  negroes 
was  at  first  very  g;reat.  They  organiied  the 
freedmen  into  political  clubs,  instructed  them 
in  the  art  of  voting  and  made  use  of  them  to 
further  their  own  political  ambitions.  The 
carpet-baggers  secured  the  nominatione  to  the 
more  important  offices  and  were  easily  elected 
by  large  black  majorities.  But  the  colored  vot- 
ers were  not  content  to  see  all  the  ofKces  held 
by  their  white  allies,  and  their  ambition  was 
frequently  too  greal  to  be  ignored.  Consequently 
many  of  the  important  offices  came  to  be  held 
by  ignorant  blacks  who  but  a  few  years  pre- 
vious were  field-hands  on  the  plantations.  In 
several  Stales  negroes  filled  the  offices  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary  of  state,  superinten- 
dent of  education  and  other  important  offices. 
In  some  instances  they  even  sat  upon  the  benches 
of  the  higher  courts,  while  they  filled  many 
.minor  judicial  positions.  They  occupied  seats 
.in  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
that  of  Mississippi  in  1871  having  as  many  as 
55  colored  members,  A  considerable  portion  of 
these  were  ignorant,  some  of  whom  were  unable 
to  read  or  write  and  all  of  whom  were  the 
pliant  diflies  of  unscrupulous  Northern  men. 
With  the  State  and  local  governments  con- 
trolled by  ignorant  negroes  and  desi^ng  white 
men,  an  era  of  extravagance,  misrule  and 
corruption  set  in  whkh  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  outright  robbery  and  plunder.  Long 
and  frequent  sessions  of  the  le^slature  were 
held  for  service  in  which  the  members  voted 
themselves  large  per  diem  allowances.  Old  laws 
were  ruthlessly  repealed  and  replaced  by  bulky 
statutes,  many  of  which  bore  the  ear  marks 
of  animosity  and  oppressioiu     Comities  were 
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rechristened  with  names  full  of  offense  to 
Soutfiem  whites.  Laws  favoririB  social  equality 
were  passed,  Publit  school  sj^tems  on  an  ex- 
travagant scale  for  the  children  of  both  races 
were  esiablished  and  taught  by  Northern 
teachers.  Offices  were  greatly  muhiphed  — 
many  of  them  mere  sinecures — for  the  benefit 
of  good  Republicans.  Gigantic  schemes  of  pub- 
lic improvement  were  undertaken,  most  of 
which  were  marked  by  frauds  and  extravagance. 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
in  their  then  impoverished  condition  resulting 
from  four  years  of  destructive  war.  In 
UiEsissippi  this  rate  was  increased  from  one 
mill  oif  the  dollar  in  1868  to  14  mills  in  1871. 


the  State.  Large  debts  were  incurred  for  pro- 
jected improvements,  especially  in  Louisiana 
and  Soudi  Carolina,  where  a  wholesale  system 
of  plunder  was  carried  out  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion governments.  In  the  latter  State  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  increased  from  $5,000,000  in  1868 
to  nearly  $20,000,000  in  1874.  The  tax  levy  was 
increased  four-fold,  although  the  value  of  tax- 
able property  had  declined  100  per  cent.  Large 
gratuities  were  voted  State  officials,  the  State 
caintol  was  furnished  after  the  manner  of  a 
European  palace  and  vast  sums  were  squandered 
in    reckless  schemes  for  public  improvement. 

Under  these  conditions  the  tajtpayers  grew 
restless  and  disorders  began  to  occur  here  and 
there.  They  naturally  chafed  under  the  rule 
of  their  former  slaves  who  were  cotitrolled  by 
strangers  possessing  no  permanent  interest  in 
the  South.  Wherever  the  neeroes  were  in  the 
majority  they  carried  the  electionB  and  con- 
ti-oUed  the  government.  The  extravagance  and 
corruption  of  their  rule  aroused  the  whites  to 
adopt  concerted  measures  for  counteracting  the 
political  power  of  the  negroes  by  terrifying 
them  and  keeping  them  away  from  the  polls  at 
election  times.  This  was  effectively  accom- 
plished by  the  organization  of  secret  bands,  the 
best  known  of  which  was  the  so-called  Ku- 
j  Klux  Klan,  said  to  hav«  originated  in  Giles 
'  County,  Teno.,  in  1866.  At  first  it  was  intended 
■  to  serve  as  a  disciplinary  or^nization  for  scar- 
ing the  superstitious  blacks  into  good  behavior, 
but  with  ine  ascendency  of  the  negro  to  politi- 
cal power  with  its  resulting  imbeality  and  cor- 
ruption the  purposes  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  were 
changed  to  meet  the  new  situation.  Its  juris- 
diction was  styled  the  "Invisible  Empire*;  the 
chief  functionary  was  the  Grand  Wizard;  each 
State  was  a  realm  ruled  over  by  a  Grand 
Dragon.  Then  ^ere  were  Dominions,  Provinces 
andDens  presided  over  bv  Grand  Titans,  Grand 
Cyclopses,  Ghouls,  etc.  The  organiiation  was 
elaborate  and  mysterious;  there  was  a  constitu- 
tion and  a  solemn  ritual  and  a  gruesome  mode 
of  initiation.  All  of  which  appealed  to  the 
curious  and  at  the  same  time  excited  the  fear 
of  the  superstitious  blacks.  The  members  of 
the  Klan  when  in  service  wore  hideous  dis- 
guises, the  sight  of  which  terrified  the  negroes 
and  sent  them  running  to  their  cabins.  Prom- 
inent negro  politicians,  obnoxious  carpet-bag- 
gers and  scalaw^s.  Northern  teachers  of  negro 
schools,  were  the  most  common  victims  of  the 
Ku-Klux  activities.  Usually  the  Klan  made 
known  its  orders  by  a  warning  couched  in 
mysterious    language,    but    always    intelligible 


enough  to  convey  its  meaning.  After  the  with- 
drawal from  the  South  of  the  nuHtary  govern-  , 
nients  between  1868  and  1870  Ku-Klux  outrages 
threatened  the  peace  and  security  of  the  South. 
Republican  legislatures  passed  anti-Ku-KIux 
acts  and  Republican  governors  offered  large  re- 
wards for  persons  guilty  of  going  in  disguise 
to  commit  crime,  but  public  sentiment  was  too 
much  in  favor  of  Ku-Klux  methods  to  make 
either  effective.  Besides,  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  convict  anyone  if  caught  and  put  on 
trial.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  President 
Grant  Congress  appointed  a  joint  committee 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  _  South  and  the  voluminous  testimony 
which  it  took  showed  conclusively  that  hun- 
dreds of  murders  had  been  committed  in  the 
Southern  States  by  Ku-Klux  bands,  besides 
many  outrages  of  a  less  flagrant  character.  To 
meet  the  situation  Congress  passed,  in  1870, 
the  so-called  Enforcement  Act  giving  the  Fed- 
eral courts  jurisdiction  over  certain  offenses 
committed  with  the  intent  of  depriving  colored 
persons  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  In  April  of  the  following  year  Con- 
gress passed  another  Enforcement  Act  whicli 
.  further  extended  the  jurismction  of  the  United 
States  courts  and  authorized  the  President  to 
employ  the  army  and  navy  and  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  if  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  Ku-Klux  outrages.  It  also  empowered 
Federal  judges  to  exclude  from  juries  persons 
believed  to  he  in  sympathy  with  the  Klan.  In 
pursuance  of  this  act  the  Federal  attom^s  in 
the  Southern  Slates  made  special  exertions  to 
secure  the  indictment  of  those  engaged  in  the- 
Ku-Klux  outrages  and  hundreds  of  indictments 
were  found,  but  few  convictions  followed, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  of  the  juries  for  the 
accused.  Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  super- 
vision of  Federal  elections  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing to  colored  voters  the  unobstructed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  of  suffrage  which  the  15lh 
Amendment  had  conferred  Upon  them.  But  alL 
the  efforts  of  Congress  to  secure  the  political 
rights  of  the  freedmen  failed  because  it  in-1 
volved  negro  domination  and  this  had  proved  i 
intolerable  to  the  whites.  See  Ku-Klux  Klan, 
The  Undoing  of  Reconstruction.— For  a 
time  the  reconstmctionists  in  the  South  were 
able,  with  the  air  of  Federal  troops,  to  maintain 
their  power,  but  as  the  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion of  their  rule  increased  the  discontent  of  the 
native  whites,  who  were  the  chief  sufferers, 
became  more  general.  Organized  intimidation 
and  ballot-box  frauds  were  openly  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Republicans  in 
the  elections.  Race  collisions  and  election  riots 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  all  of  them- 
the  blacks  were  the  chief  sufferers.  In  several 
States  rival  governments  were  set  up  and  civil 
war  threatened.  Negro-militia  companies  were 
organized,  but  they  were  ineffective  and  served 
only  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  whites  and 
increase  their  determination  to  overthrow  the 
Republican  government  by  violence.  The  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  showed  less  readiness 
to  call  out  troops  to  interfere  at  the  elections 
and  a  growing  disposition  to  leave  the  Southern 
Stale  governments  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Under  these  as  early  as  1870  the  Democrats  had 
regained  control  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Georgia  and  Virginia.  Meantime  the 
prioress  of  ttie  Southern  movement  was  aided 
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■by  the  wholesale  removal  by  Congress  of  the 
■  political  disabilities  of  the  Southern  whites  and 
the  division  of  the  Southern  Republicans  into 
radical  and  conservative  wings,  ihe  latter  of 
which  joined  with  the  Democratic  organizations. 
In  18?4  Alabama  and  Arkansas  were  carried  by 


,  after  a  remarkable  campaign,  characterized 
by  vioience,  riots  and  wholesale  intimidation, 
Mississippi  was  carried  by  the  Democrats,  who 
Speedily  got  rid  of  three  of  the  State  officers, 
including  the  governor,  by  means  of  impeach- 
ment. In  the  following  year  the  "Mississippi 
plan*  was  employed  with  success  in  the  three 
remaining  Southern  States  which  were  still  "un- 
reclaimed,' namely,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Flor- 
ida. Solid  Democratic  delegations  were  now 
sent  to  Washington,  most  of  the  carpet-baggers 
returned  to  the  North  and  the  Southern  whites 
were  left  in  control.  The  subsequent  disfran- 
chisement of  the  ne^ro  race  in  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  and  the  judicial  approval  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  these  disfranchising  con- 
stitutions ensured  the  permanent  rule  of  the 
white  race  and  thus  marked  the  final  and  com- 
plete undoing  of  reconstruction  so  far  as  its 
political  effects  were  concerned. 
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38.  THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOUR- 
TEENTH AND  FIFTEENTH  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION.  These 
three  imendmcnls  to  the  Constitution  are 
popularly  known  as  the  War  Amendments, 
This  designation  is  not  without  justification  in 


their  origin.  The  difficulties  involved  in  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  are  so  great  that  but  for 
the  conflict  with  which  iii^  the  popular  mind 
these  amendments  are  associated,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  principles  which  they  embody  could  ever 
liave  been  incorporated  into  it.  These  amend- 
ing articles  primarily  concerned  the  negro  race 
and  their  adoption  marked  the  transition  of  these 
people  from  slavery  to  citizenship.  They  meant 
that  within  a  period  of  five  years  more  t^d  been 
accomplished  than  had  been  by  half  a  century  of 
polemical  discussion.  They  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  revolution  of  public  sentiment  as 
only  war  could  have  etfecteo.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  negro  was  never  a  more 
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March  1861,  was  devoted  to  the  coosideralion 
of  various  measures  calculated  to  compromise 
sectional  differences.  Every  plan  proposed  had 
as  its  basis  an  effort  more  specifically  to  guar- 
antee against  outside  interference  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  States  wherein  it  then 
existed.  On  11  Feb,  1861,  without  a  dissenting 
vote  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolution,  of  Mr. 
Sherman  of  Ohio  which  indicated  the  s{ririt  of 
that  body.  It  declared  tlut  neither  Connrcss 
nor  the  people  of  the  non-slave-holding  States 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
in  any  State  in  which  it  was  established.  A 
few  days  later  the  House  went  much  furtiicT 
than  this,  and  \)y  a  vote  of  133  to  65  passed  the 
Corwin  Resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  This  provided  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  never  be  so  amended  as  to  em- 
power Congress  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  It  is  significant  of  the 
sentiment  which  then  pervaded  the  count nr  that 
this  resolution  securea  the  support  of  such  men 
as  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Schuyler  Colfax, 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  Justin  S.  Morrill  and 
John  Sherman.  On  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
2  March  it  received  the  constitutional  majority 
in  the  Senate  and  was  duly  proposed  to  the 
country  .as  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  Few 
more  striking  contrasts  are  presented  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Constitution 
than  that  between  the  amendment  with  which 
Congress  would  thus  have  commemorated  the 
opening  of  the  great  conflict  and  the  one  which 
marked  its  close.  This  resolution  was  ratified 
by  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Illinois,  but  its  fate 
possesses  scant  interest  now,  if  indeed  it  did 
even  at  that  time.  Men  soon  realized  thai  the 
hour  of  compromise  had  passed  —  that  the  great 
issues  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  repose 
of  the  country'  had  been  removed  from  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword. 

Mr,  Lincoln's  attitude  at  this  time  was  thor- 
oughly (n  accord  with  that  of  Congress.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  declared  that  he  had 
no  purpose,  inclination  or  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States.  To  emphasiae  his  posi- 
tion he  quoted  from  the  platform  on  which  he 
had  been  elected  and  also  declared  that  as  in 
his  opinion  the  proposed  Gorwin  amendment 
was  already  "implied  constitutional  law"  he  had 
"■"   objection  to  its  being  made  express  and 

locable.*   There  can  he  no  question  that  in 
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wi(hin  two  years  after  he  uttered  them  he  felt 
compelled,  "upon  military  necessity,"  to  issue 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  affords  some 
idea  of  the  significance  and  magnitude  of  the 
events  which  made  for  the  first  of  the  war 
amendments.  When,  on  1  Jan.  1863,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln followed  his  provisional  proclamation  of 
the  preceding  September  by  one  unconditional 
ill  its  terms,  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  it 
was  literally  no  more  than  it  purported  to  be 
on  its  face^a  war  measure,  pure  and  simple. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  designated  cer- 
tain States  and  parts  of  States  within  the  field 
of  military  operations  as  "in  rebellion,*  and  de- 
clared free  all  slaves  within  such  districts,  tt 
advised  the  slaves  so  emancipated  to  labor  for 
wages  and  to  refrain  from  acts  of  violence  and 
announced  that  they  would  be  received  into 
the  armed  service  of  the  government.  Such  a 
proclamation  was  mere  brulum  futmen  without 
military  force  behind  it.  It  meant  no  more  to 
(he  slaves  in  territory  not  actually  occupied  by 
the  Union  army,  so  far  as  their  status  at  that 
time  was  concerned,  than  a  piece  of  blank 
paper.  Its  immediate  effectiveness  anywhere 
was  dependent  upon  the  force  of  arms,  the 
perpetuity  of  its  declarations  upon  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  war.  The  very  limitations  which 
its  own  terms  placed  upon  its  geographic  ap- 
plication carried  with  them  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  ratification  in  order  to  render  the 
principle  enunciated  both  general  and  perma- 
nent. From  the  date  of  that  document  another 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  became  an  event 
contingent   only   upon   the    triumph    of   Union 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment—  Tt  is  one  of 
the  sinf^lar  turns  of  the  history  of  anti-slavery 
agitation  that  although  New  England  had  been 
so  long  identified  with  the  abolition  movement, 
it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man  from  a  West- 
ern slave  State  ti>  formulate  and  introduce  the 
amendment  which  was  to  write  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  fulfilment  of  the  hi^est  hopes 
of  Garrison  and  Phillips.  It  was  Mr.  Hender- 
son of  Missouri,  who  on  U  Jan.  1664  introduced 
in  the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  which  be- 
came the  13th  Amendment.  This  resolution, 
somewhat  amended  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
passed  the  Senate  on  8  April  by  a  vole  of  38  to 
6.  Abolition  sentiment  had  not  gained  ground 
rapidly  in  Congress.  That  body  had  put  itself 
on  record  many  times  as  carrying  on  the  war 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union. 
As  late  as  22  and  25  July  1861,  after  the  batUc 
of  Bull  Run  the  Crittenden  resolutions  de- 
clared that  the  war  was  not  waged  "for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with 
the  rights  or  established  institutions'*  of  the 
Southern  States.  These  resolutions  had  been 
agreed  to  in  the  House  with  but  two  negative 
votes  and  in  the  Senate  but  five  were  recorded 
against  them.  There  were  also  many  members 
who  realized  that  slavery  was  doomed,  but  were 
unwilling  formally  to  put  themselves  on  record 
as  co-operating  in  its  destruction.  It  was  not 
surprising  then  that  the  Henderson  resolution 
was  rejected  when  it  came  up  in  the  House  on 
l.i  Jime.  But  95  votes  were  cast  in  its  favor. 
The  election  of  1864  determined  beyond  all 
question  that  the  country  endorsed  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration.  This  meant  more  than  mere 
approval  of  his  course  in  conducting  the  war. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  an  ainend- 


ment  to  give  it  effect  upon  the  restoration  of 
peace  were  just  as  truly  issues  of  that  election 
as  was  any  other  feature  of  the  administration. 
From  the  first  the  President  had  been  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Henderson  resolution  and  he  was 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  result  of  the 
election  in  urging  upon  the  House  the  necessity 
of  its  passage.  This  he  did  in  his  annual 
message  of  6  Dec.  1864,  He  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  result  of  the  recent  con- 
test, and  told  them  that  it  meant  the  passage  of 
the  measure  by  the  next  Congress,  if  it  failed 
in  this.  He  declared  the  election  to  he  'the  voice 
of  the  people  now,  for  the  first  time  heard  upon 
the  question*  at  issue.  We  need  not  consider 
which  most  influenced  their  action,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's message  or  the  determination  to  accept 
an  accomplished  fact  On  31  Jan.  1865,  by  a  ■ 
vote  of  121  to  24,  the  House  finally  passed  the 
resolution  as  it  came  from  the  Senate:  Sec- 
tion 1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Section _  2.  Con- 
gress shall  have  ^wer  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation.  On  18  Dec,  186S,  the 
13th  Amendment  was  declared  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment — On  the  first 
day  of  the  memorable  39th  Congress,  4  Dec 
1865,  Mr,  Stevens  submitted  a  resolution  pro- 
.viding  for  a  joint  committee  of  15  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  *the  so-called  Confederate 
States."  The  resolution  created  what  became 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Committee  To 
this  committee  was  referred  every  bill,  resolu- 
tion or  petition  bearing  upon  any  phase  of  the 
relations  between  the  Southern  States  and  the 
general  government,  or  involving  consideration 
of  me  future  status  of  the  negro.  The  only  re- 
sult of  their  labors  in  which  we  are  interested 
was  submitted  to  both  Houses  on  30  April  1866, 
as  their  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  die 
Southern  States.  This  consisted  of  three 
features,  embraced  in  a  joint  resolution,  propos- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  and  two  bills. 
The  three  combined  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
the  14th  Amendment  as  finally  adopted.  The 
first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  did  not  con- 
tain a  definition  of  national  citizenship.  In 
other  respects  it  was  the  same  as  that  adopted. 
Its  second  section,  reducir^  representation  for 
suffrage  abridpnent,  was  adopted  substantially 
as  reported.  Section  3  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  for  electors  or  representatives  until  4 
July  1870,  all  those  in  any  way  identified  with 
the  "late  insurrection."  One  of  the  bills  reported 
as  pari  of  this  plan  provided  for  rendering  in- 
eligible to  office  certain  proscribed  classes  of 
men  in  the  Southern  States.  This  bill  formed 
the  basis  of  the  third  section  of  the  amend- 
ment as  adopted,  in  lieu  of  the  one  reported  by 
the  committee.  The  fourth  section  was  similar 
to  the  fourth  section  of  the  amendment,  except 
that  it  did  not  contain  the  provision  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  public  debt.  The  first  of  the  bills 
reported  provided  that  when  the  amendment 
proposed  therein  should  have  become  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  been  ratified  by  "any  State 
lately  in  insurrection,*  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  such  Stale  'might'  pinay"]  he 
admitted  into  Congress  as  such,"  This  bill  did 
not  pass  either  House,  nor  did  Congress  com- 
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mit  itself  in  any  way  lo  the  policy  suggested  by 
it, —  that  of  admitting  the  Southern  States  upon 
their  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  House  passed  this  joint  resolution  just  as 
it  came  from  the  committee,  the  Senate  maUng 
the  amendments  outlined  above.  These  modifi- 
cations brought  the  resolution  to  the  shape  in 
which  it  now  stands  as  the  14th  Amendment. 
The  Senate  passed  it  3  June  1866  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  11.  On  13  June  the  House  agreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  by  a  vote  of  138  to  36.  A 
study  in  detail  of  the  ratification  of  this  amend' 
ment  would  take  us  further  afield  than  we  can 
go,  for  here  the  histoQ-  of  the  amendments  and 
that  of  Reconstruction  so  blend  as  to  become 
difhciilt  of  separate  treatment.  Thus  would  be 
opened  up  the  whole  Question  of  the  rejection 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Southern  Stales,  save 
Tennessee,  and  of  the  effect  of  such  rejection 
upon  the  subsequent  action  of  Congress  toward 
those  States  in  the  matter  of  negro  suffrage 
and  the  last  amendment.  In  the  process  of 
Reconstruction  ratification  became,  in  specific 
terms,  a  condition  precedent  to  the  readmission 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  was  declared  ac- 
complished in  Seward's  proclamations  of  20  and 
28  July  J868.    . 

Ths  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

SictioD  1.  All  penoni  bom  or  natunliiad  in  the  Unitsd 
States,  and  nibjficC  to  the  mnidictioD  thtreof,  ure  dtic^na 
of  the  United  Stutee  uul  of  the  State  wherein  thcr  rende. 
No  5lat«  (hell  nuke  or  nniiinB  any  law  whidl  ihall  abfidtn 
the  privileea  or  immuniliei  of  dtizeni  ol  the  Uaiud  Statcaj 
DOT  iball  any  State  deprive  may  penoa  of  life,  liberty,  or  ' 
property  without  due  proem  of^  law^  nor  6eny  tc  any 
paioD  within  iti  iuiiedictkm  the  equal  protection  td  the 

Section  2.  Repreientativn  ihall  be  apportioned  arnons 
the  levaral  Statct  accotilin{i  to  tlteir  reapecCive  immbcTt, 
oDUnting  the  iriKile  numbat  of  pertoiu  m  each  States  m,,-inMng 
Indiana  not  taied.  Bat  when  the  right  to  vo^  at  any 
electioD  tor  th*  cboioe  ol  decton  for  Pretidcnt  uid  Vice 
pMident  at  the  United  Statea.  repraamtativea  in  Congnsi, 
the  caeciiljva  and  indiaal  nScen  of  a  State,  or  the  membera 
of  the  I^liriaturB  thereof,  is  ikmDd  to  any  of  tha  owU 
Inhahitanti  of  audi  State,  tieing  21  yean  of  age.  and  ciEiient 
of  tha  United  State*,  or  in  any  wa^  abridged,  exotpi  for 

r__..__ "--"■-m.  or  other  cnmcT  the  baiti  of  t«J»- 
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The  Fifteenth  Amendment— Propositions 
■  having  negro  suffrage  as  an  end  were  almost  as 
numerous  during  this  period  as  were  similar 
efforts  toward  an  emancipation  measure  prior 
to  1865.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  frequently 
suggested  means  of  enforcing  the  13th  Amend- 
ment was  by  conferring  suffrage  upon  the 
freedmen.  Limitations  of  space  render  it  im- 
possible to  trace  here  the  evolution  of  the  15th 
Amendment  through  these  numerous  bills  and 
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resolutions.  It  has  been  noticed  above  that  the 
author  of  the  I3th  Amendment  was  a  senator 
from  a  Western  slave  State,—  Mr.  Henderson 
of  Missouri.  It  is  even  more  singular  that  the 
same  man  should  also  have  introduced  the  reso- 
lution which  became  the  15th,  Early  in  the 
first  session  of  the  40th  Congress,  7  March  1867, 
Mr.  Henderson  introduced  a  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  lo  the  Constitution  which 
would  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  the  riRht 
"to  vote  or  hold  office  on  account  of  race,  color 
or  previous  condition.*  The  40th  Congress  had 
three  sessions,  and  the  Henderson  resolution 
slept  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  until  well  along 
toward  the  close  of  the  third.  It  was  reported 
by  Senator  Stewart,  on  IS  Jan.  1869,  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•The  right  of  citiiens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.* 

The  Senate  passed  this  resolution  on  17  Feb- 
ruary. The  House  amended  it  by  striking  out 
the  words  'by  the  United  States,"  which  would 
have  left  Congress  with  absolute  control  over 
negro  suffrage.  It  also  added  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  suffrage  abridgment  was  denied 
the  States  those  of  nativity,  property  and  creed. 
The  House  had  just  refused  to  accept  from  the 
Senate  such  an  amendment  to  a  resolution  of 
its  own.  Its  action  now,  in  tacking  this  on  lo 
the  Senate  measure,  showed  an  utter  absence  of 
anything  like  agreement  between  the  two  bodies 
as  to  the  precise  form  of  the  amendment.  The 
situation  finally  yielded  lo  considerations  of 
party  expediency,  and  the  House  acceded  to  the 
Senate's  request  for  a  conference.  This  resulted 
in  a  recommendation  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  amendments  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
resolution.  The  latter,  however,  was  to  be 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'and  hold 
office.'  Here  was  another  important  compro- 
mise to  be  engrafted  on  the  Constitution, 
whereby  was  secured  the  ISth  Amendment  as  we 


The  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

^cnoM  i .     The  ri^t  of  dtiiena  of  the  United  States  to 
nteahall  not  tie  denied  or  abridged  liy  the  United  States. 

itjon  of  eervitu'de. 

SlcnoN  2.     Ttis  Congmt  shall  hare  power  to  enfoTca 
his  article  hy  appropnale  leeialation. 


Under  the  operation  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion the  House  was  able  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment to  this  report  as  soon  as  submitted.  25 
February.  In  the  Senate,  however,  serious 
opposition  developed  among  the  friends  of  the 
measure.  It  was  claimed  that  too  great  a  sac- 
rifice to  expediency  had  been  made  in  striking 
out  the  words  "and  hold  office,'  and  thus  reduc- 
ing the  scope  of  the  amendment  to  the  matter 
of  suffrage  alone  On  this  account  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, one  of  the  managers  at  the  conference, 
had  refused  to  sign  the  report,  and  now  opposed 
the  amended  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  session  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  the  taunt 
of  the  minori^  that  the  dominant  party  dare 
the   fate  of  the  measure  to  the   suc- 
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March  Congress  adjourned.  In  the  unusual  form 
of  a  special  message  from  the  President,  com- 
municating its  promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  the  last  of  the  War  Amendments  was 
declared  adopted  on  30  March  1870. 

Validity  and  Eaforcement. —  The  charge  of 
'irre^larity,*  ot  a  departure  from  established 
constitulioiuil  methods,  was  made  by  the  minor- 
ity against  all  the  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress during  the  eventful  years  covering  the 
period  of  Congressional  Reconstruction.  It  was 
urged  with  greater  force  against  the  validity  of 
the  action  by  which  the  passage  and  adoption  of 
these  amendments  were  secured  Against  the 
IJth  was  brought  the  charge  that  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  ratification  was  declared  necessary, 
had  been  created  a  State  in  disregard  of  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  The  gues- 
lioii  of  the  light  of  a  State  to  rescind  a  ratifica- 
tion once  given  was  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
14th  and  15th,  as  also  the  constitutionality  of  the 
entire  plan  of  Congressional  Reconstruction.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  minority 
realized  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  accepting 
[he  amendments  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
By  February  1872  both  parties  in  the  House  had 
gone  on  record  as  formally  recognizing  their 
validity,  and  the  question  ceased  to  possess  more 
than  a  mere  academic  interest  The  energy  and 
earnestness  of  the  Reconstruction  statesmen 
were  not  exhausted  with  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments.  Immediately  following  the  ratifi- 
cation of  each  one  they  set  to  work  to  enforce 
its  provisions  with  the  same  determination 
which  had  characterized  their  efforts  to  secure 
its  incorporation  into  the  organic  law.  Various 
acts,^  some  directed  against  peonage  in  New 
Mexico,  others  against  the  Iddna^ping  of  negro 
children,  were  passed  to  render  impossible  the 
placing  or  retaining  of  anyone  in  a  state  of  in- 
voluntary servitude.  The  principal  act  for  en- 
forcing the  13th  Amendment  clearly  anticipated 
important  provisions  of  the  succeeding  amend- 
ment. This  was  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  9  April 
"■"  The  emancipating  amendment  left  the 
d  to 
s  the 
prime  c4)ject  of  this  elaborate  measure.  It  de- 
clared all  persons  born  in  the  United  States, 
not  subject  to  a  foreign  power,  except  Indians 
not  taxed,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Here 
we  have  a  near  approach  to  the  definition  of 
national  citizenship  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  the  14th  Amendment.  It  gave  to  every  citi- 
zen so  defined  the  same  rights  of  property,  and 
the  same  protection  of  person  and  property,  en- 
joj^d  by  the  white  citizen.  It  provided  extraor- 
dinary means,  judicial  and  executive,  for  its 
own  enforcement,  and  for  guaianteeing  protec- 
tion to  all  persons  in  their  ■constitutional  rights 
of  equality  before  the  law.*  This  act  was 
passed  over  Johnson's  veto  more  than  two  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  14th  Amendment, 
yet  it  served  the  purpose  of  an  enforcing  act 
for  that  amendment  long  after  its  ratification. 
Indeed,  it  answered  that  purpose,  without  even 
being  amended,  until  after  the  ratification  of 
the    I5th    Amendment.      These  enforcing 
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Thus  it  appears  that  an  act  merely  to  enforce 
the  emancipating  amendment  was  considered 
broad  enough  to  cover  the  first  section  of  the 
14th  also.  Extreme  views  were  entcrtaincQ 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  matters  covered  by  the  amendments.  The 
.  last  two  were  not  proposed  by  Congress  be- 
cause that  body  doubted  its  constitutional  right 
to  accomplish  Ae  same  ends  by  legislation,  but 
simply  to  remove  those  matters  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  possible  hostile  majority.  The  next  en- 
forcing act  was  that  of  31  May  1870.  This  was 
"to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote,'  but  it  also  re- enacted,  with  some 
additional  provisions,  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of 
1866.  Means  were  provided  for  preventing 
suffrage  discriminations  on  account  of  color  un- 
der almost  any  contingency  that  could  rise.  The 
act  also  provided  for  enforcing  the  third  section 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  prohibiting  certain 
classes  in  the  Southern  States  from  holding 
office.  This  act  was  amended  28  Feb.  1871  by 
one  which  provided  still  more  elaborate  macnin- 
erv  for  enforcing  the  right  to  vote.  Among 
otner  features  it  required  judges  of  United 
States  Circuit  Courts  to  appoint  supervisors  of 
Congressional  elections,  upon  petition  of  two. 
citizens.  This,  however,  applied  only  to  cities 
of  at  least  20,000  inhabitants.  The  Act  of  20 
April  1871  was  the  first  specifically  directed  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  14th  Amendment.  This 
was  known  as  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  and  of  all  the 
enforcing  laws  it  was  the  most  drastic.  The 
others  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Courts  juris- 
diction for  acts  in  violation  of  their  provisions, 
and  for  their  enforcement  placed  at  the  call  of 
even  petty  ofhdals  the  military  and  naval 
branches  of  the  government.  This  authorized 
the  President  in  certain  contingencies  to  suspend 
the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  w 


from  slavery  to  citiienship.  They 
reflect  the  views  of  their  framers  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  each  step  taken  in  that  r 


first  section  of  the  14th  Amendment.  The  sec- 
ond and  last  act  to  enforce  the  first  section  was 
the  Civil  Rl^ts  Act  of  1  March  1875.  The 
first  two  sections  of  the  act  attempted  to  do  for 
the  newly-declared  citizens,  in  the  sphere  of 
what  may  be  called  social  privileges,  what  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1866  had  done  in  the  field 
of  property  rights.  They  declared  all  persons 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
'entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities  and 
privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on  land 
or  water,  theatres,  and  other  'places  of  public 
amusement.*  Infractions  of  this  act  gave  rise 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Cases,  which  furnished  the 
occasion  for  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
pretations of  the  14th  Amendment  ever  an- 
nounced by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  one  sec- 
tion of  the '14th  ^nendmcnt  which  has  never 
been  enforced  is  the  second, —  which  provides 
for  reducing  the  representation  of'  States  as  a 
penalty  for  abridgments  of  the  suffrage.  Some 
of  the  men  most  prominent  in  Reconstruction 
legislation  have  announced  the  opinion  that  this 
section  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  adoption 
of  the  15th  Amendment.  This  question,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  passed  upon,  in  the  absence 
of  enforcing  legislation.  Such  legislation  was 
attempted  in  the  first  apportionment  act  after  the 
new  amendment,  that  under  the  census  of  1870. 
It  was  at  once  discovered  that  the  question  was 
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other."  But  the  Constitution  was  *made  to 
march"  during  the  succeeding  quarter -century. 
In  1898,  in  Holden  v.  Hardy,  we  find  the  court 
declaring  that  ^A  majority  of  the  cases  which 
have  since  arisen  have  turned  not  upon  a  denial 
to  the  colored  race  of  rights  therein  secured  to 
thern,  but  upon  alleged  disc  rim  inations  in  mat- 
ters entirely  outside  of  the  political  relations  of 
the  parties  aggrieved."  Doubtless  it  would  be 
a  pleasing  reflection  that  the  later  and  larger 
interpretation  of  this  amendment  was  the  one 
contemplated  by  its  {raniers.  But  this  would 
not  be  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  decisions 
nearest  the  amendment  in  point  of  time  ar« 
nearest  also  to  the  intent  of  most  of  those  who 
gave  it  life.  The  measure  would  scarcely  have 
appealed  to  men  from  the  Pacific  Coast  had 
they  foreseen  the  construction  to  be  placed 
upon  their  work  in  the  cases  of  Yick  Wo  v. 
Hopkins  and  the  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim 
Ark.  In  the  case  of  Yick  Wo,  Chinese,  as 
■persons,"   were   held   to    be    entitled    to    'due 

Erocess  of  law."  In  Wong  Kim  Ark  it  was 
eld  that  children  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
Chinese  parents  having  their  domicile  here  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the 
former  of  these  decisions  was  to  give  to  Che 
word  "person'  the  broadest  possible  sig- 
nificance, as  meaning  every  natural  person 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  persons  to  claim  the  prO' 
tection  of  the  amendment.  Corporations  came 
forward  with  the  sound  argument  that  they 
were  mere  associations  of  persons,  each  of 
whom  was  guaranteed  due  process  of  law  and 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  that  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  as  artificial  persons. 
they  were  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  Not 
until  the  lapse  of  18  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  were  these  artihciai  persons 
clearly  held  to  be  within  the  purview  of  its 
first  section.  This  was  in  ISSb,  in  Santa  Qara 
County  V.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Since 
that  time,  of  the  cases  involving  the  construc- 
tion of  this  amendment,  those  in  which  or- 
po rations  are  interested  probably  outnumber 
all  others  combined.  The  courts  have  quite 
clearly  distinguished,  however,  one  important 
difference  between  these  artificial  persons  and 
citizens.  Privileges  and  immunities  are  held  to 
belong  only  to  the  latter.  Corporations  must 
rely  for  their  protection  under  the  14th  Amend- 
ment upon  their  character  as  persons. 

The  Civil  Rights  Cases  furnish  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  difference  between  --the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  14th  Amendment 
by  those  who  framed  it,  and  that  of  the  court 
whose  province  it  is  to  construe  its  meaning  and 
determine  its  powers  and  limitations.  These 
cases,  which  were  decided  in  1883,  arose  through 
certain  alleged  violations  of  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  this  act  declared  all  persons 
entitled  to  the  equal  accommodations  of  hotels, 
theatres  and  public  conveyances.  It  also  pro- 
vided certain  penalties  for  the  denial  of  these 
privileges  "to  any  citizens,  except  for  reasons 
by  law  applicable  to  citizens  of  any  race  and 
color."  The  court  held  that  these  two  sections 
of  the  act  were  unconstitutional  and  void.  They 
were  held  to  be  'direct  and  primary,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  corrective,  legislation,"  and  as 
such  c      ■■    ■    ■  --■—  -'  ■'-     - 


one  involving  numerous  practical  difficulties, — 
difficulties  probably  unforeseen  by  the  framers  of 
the  section,  certainly  entirely  unprovided  for  by 
them.  The  advocates  of  changing  the  basis  of 
representation  in  accordance  with  the  new  pro- 
vision had  finally  to  content  inemsetves  with 
merely  restating  in  the  Apportionment  Act  the 
penalty  provided  in  the  amendment  itself. 

Interpretation.—  The  14tb  Amendment  has 
overshadowed  the  other  two,  alike  in  the  num- 
ber and  the  importance  of  the  cases  involving  its 
interpretation  by  the  Supreme  CourL  A, con- 
sideration of  the  three  amendments  shows  this 
to  have  been  inevitably  incident  to  the  nature 
of  the  14th.  The  13th  and  15th  were  simpJe 
and  direct  in  terms,  each  covering  a  single 
question.  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  de- 
clared the  citizens  of  each  State  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States.  Article  V  of  the  amendments 
declared  that  no  person  shodd  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  But  Article  V  was  operative  upon  the 
general  government,  not  upon  the  States,  The 
14th  Amendment  for  the  first  time  defined 
national  citizenship,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
privileges  and  immunities  hitherto  the  attributes 
of  citizens  of  the  States,  It  then  went  further, 
and  prohibited  the  States  from  abridging  these 
privileges  and  immunities  in  their  new  and 
broadened  application.  It  borrowed  and 
brought  forward  from  the  5th  Amendment  the 
guaranty  of  due  process  of  law,  and  decreed 
that  henceforth  the  denial  thereof  should  also 
be  beyond  the  province  of  the  State.  In  their 
new  relation,  the  questions,  wh^t  are  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens?  What 
IS  due  process  of  law  ?  and  what  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws?  are  capable  of  being  raised 
under  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  circum- 
stances. They  assume  a  new  significance  and 
issues  of  consequence  and  moment  are  in- 
volved in  their  determination. 

The  amendment  of  which  this  first  section  is 
the  most  important  part  was  formulated  by  a 
Congress  which  convened  almost  before  the 
din  of  war  had  died  away.  It  was  written  of 
it,  by  the  speaker  of  its  house,  that  "Its  key- 
note of  policy  was  protection  to  the  down- 
trodden," Some  members  of  that  body  may 
have  been  gifted  with  the  prescience  to  see  be- 
yond the  strife  and  partisanship  of  the  hour  — 
but  these  were  few.  Such  as  they  may  have 
realized  the  true  import  of  the  measure  thus 
wrought  out  in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  de- 
hate.  One  or  two  did  indeed  predict  its  future. 
But  of  the  many  whose  voices  gave  it  the 
sanctity  of  constitutional  law  with  truth  it  may 
be  said  that  only  the  freedman  was  in  their 
view.  The  first  case  which  involved  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  amendment  by  Supreme  Court 
discloses  this  view  of  restricted  application. 
This  was  in  the  famous  Slaughter  House  Cases, 
decided  14  April  1873.  In  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  ex- 
pressed this  opinion:  "We  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed  by 
way  of  discrimination  against  the  negroes  as  a 
class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever 
be  held  to  come  within  the  purview  of  this 
provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  provision  for  that 
race  and  that  emergency,  that  a  strong  case 
would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any 


of  the  domain  of 
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State  control  of  its  purely  tkimestic  affairs.  The 
court  placed  upon  the  amendment  the  impon- 
unt  and  tai-rtarhing  con«(ruction  that  it  oper- 
aletl  Bs  an  Inhibition  U[>on  the  States  alone,  and 


guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  aRiilnst  State 
aggression,  can tK)t  be  impaired  by  the  wrongful 
acts  of  individuals  unsupported  by  State  au- 
thority,' Two  other  important  interpretations 
of  the  14th  Amendment  are  that  "equal"  does 
not  necessarily  mean  'identical,*  as  applied  to 
rights  and  privileges,  and  that  the  amendment 
created  no  new  "privilege*  or  immunities.* 
Under  the  former  have  been  upheld  State  laws 
which  provided  separate  schools  for  the  two 
races,  and   also    those    requiring   railroads   to 

trovide  'lepafate  but  equal*  accommodations. 
Fnder  the  latter  of  these  interpretations  the 
court  has  held  that  women^  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have  no  privileges  to  which  citi- 
tens  were  not  entitled  liefore  the  amendment. 
Mince  a  State  Etatute  prohibiting  women  from 
voting  or  practising  law  Was  not  nn  abridgment 
ot  the  privileges  of  citizens  within  the  purview  of 
the  amendment.  If  considered  from  the  narrow 
viewpoint  of  a  mere  attempt  to  endow  one  race 
with  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  tiv  an- 
other, the  interpretation  of  the  I4th  Amendment 
has  fallen  short  of  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  many  of  its  advocates.  The  first  section  is 
now  all  of  real  significance  that  remains  of  the 
amendment.  Held  within  its  proper  bounds, 
and  wisely  interpreted  as  it  has  been,  this  wears 
no  longer  the  aspect  of  an  instrument  in 
derogation  of  the  dignify  of  the  States,  As  an 
effort  to  render  more  pccure  to  all  persons  life, 
liberty  and  property,  it  Stands  forth  tn  some 
measure  worthy  of  rank  with  the  10  great 
amendments  which  constitute  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Of  the  ISth  Amendment  it  may  be  said  as 
Mr.  Justice  Miller  said  of  the  13lhi  'Its  two 
short  sectioDS  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  con- 
Of  itself  it  confers  suffrage  upon 


diminish  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the 
suffrage  of  its  citiiens.  The  power  to  impose 
any  omer  qualification  remains  as  it  was  before 
1870.  This  has  been  held  clearly  enough  in  the 
few  cases  involving  the  right  of  suffrage 
abridgment  thus  far  presented  to  the  court. 
For  one  section  of  the  country  at  least,  harassed 
bj^  problems  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  well  that 
this  is  so.  See  CoNsriTunoN  of  the  United 
States  ;  also  OjNSTiTtmoNAL  Amendments. 
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39.  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN.  The 
Spanish- American  War  of  1898  was  the  out- 
come of  conditions  set  up  in  Cuba  by  the 
political  discontent  in  the  island  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  19th  century,  varied  in  the 
latter    half    by    long-continued    revolts.      The 


United  States  government,  controlled  as  it  was 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  by  the  slave 
interest  of  the  South,  had  desired  and  made 
overtures  at  intervals  to  annex  the  island.  But 
thb  wish  disappeared  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions brought  by  the  Civil  War.  There  was 
no  longer  a  reuon  through  desire  to  extend 
slave  territory,  and  the  annexation  of  a  large 
alien  populatiouj^much  of  which  was  colored. 
was  repellanu  The  Ten  Years'  War  in  Cuba, 
which  began  in  1863  through  the  refusal  of 
Spain  to  accede  to  plainly  necessary  reforms, 
had  been  ended  by  promises  from  Spain  which 
were  not  kept.  Revolt  thenceforward  was  pas- 
sive rather  than  active,  but  sure  in  time  to  break 
into  activity,  which  it  did  in  189S.  The  com- 
mercial and  social  conditions  begotten  by  chronic 
'fe  through  so  many  years  wroueht  not  only 


1  the  island  itself  were  held 


brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  insurgents, 
always  strong  in  the  east,  had  raided  the  west, 
buriimg  cai)e6eld3  and  destroying  plantation 
buildings  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  desolation 
which  would  make  Cuba  valueless  to  Spain. 
The  Peninsular  Government  with  more  than 
200,000  men  in  the  island  was  making  no  head- 
way against  the  insurgents.  It  had  become  dear, 
as  Consul- General  Lee  reported  to  his  govern- 
ment, that  Spain  was  powerless  to  suppress  the 
revolt,  and  the  insurgents  equally  powerless 
against  the  Spanish  occupation.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rural  pofiulation  had  been  brought 
within  the  Spanish  lines  by  a  decree  of  Gov- 
ernor-General Weyler,  issued  eariv  in  1897.  But 
the  Spanish  authorities  could  feed  neither  them 
nor  tlieir  o^n  troops.  Destitution,  Starvation 
and  death  to  an  appalling  degree  was  the  re- 
sult ;  cultivation  outside  the  Spanish  lines 
practically  ceased;  the  cotnmonest  necessaries 
of  life  had  to  be  imported.  Spain  looked  upon 
the  situation  as  due  largely  to  American 
sympathies  and  aid.  No"  doubt  the  dodged 
persistence  of  the  insurgents  was  due  m  a 
considerable  degree  to  hopes  of  American 
intervention,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  American 
government  loyally  did  its  duty  in  suppressing 
unlawful  attempts  to  send  aid  from  its  ter- 
ritory. It  could  not  suppress  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  country  tor  a  much-suffering 
population.  The  American  government  thus  felt 
called  upon  to  insist  upon  reforms  which  would 
restore  something  like  the  normal  conditions  ot 
human  society,  and  this  pressure,  united  with 
the  action  of  the  Spanish  liberals,  caused  to  be 
enacted  the  law  signed  by  the  queen  regent, 
November  1897,  establishing  a  system  of  Culan 
autonomy.  General  Blanco  was  sent  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  1898  as  governor- gen  era  I  with  the 
avowed  object  of  pacification  upon  such  lines. 
But  the  Spaniards  and  their  friends  in  Cuba 
were  opposed  to  the  scheme  as  granting,  too 
much;  the  insurgents,  as  granting  too  little. 
Nor  were  the  latter  willinj?  to  continue  the  dom- 
inancy  of  Spain  at  any  mice.  Nothing  short  of 
independence  would  be  listened  to.  The  attempt 
was  thus  doomed  to  failure.  Januarv  1898  was 
marked  by  serious  military  riots  in  Havana  due 
to  the  opposition.of  the  Spanish  party  to  Blanco. 
In  consequence  of  the  .supposed  danger  from 
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these  disturbances  to  American  citizens,  the 
Maine,  which  had  been  for  some  time  at  Ke^ 
West  and  vicinity,  engaged  in  looking  after  fili- 
bustering attempts,  was  sent  to  Havana.  Her 
arrival  caused  offense.  She  dominated  the  city 
from  her  anchorage,  and  her  coming  was  thus 
looked  upon  as  a  threat.  Her  destruction,  15 
February,  naturally  laid  bv  the  American  public 
al  the  door  of  the  Spaniards,  brought  a  state 
of  excitement  which,  combined  with  the  previous 
feeling,  made  war  dangerously  near.  The  Court 
of  Inquiry  of  .which  Admiral  (then  Captain) 
Sampson  was  president,  after  sitting  more  than 
a  month,  rendered  a  finding  that  her  destruc- 
tion was  due  to  an  exterior  mine.  This  finding 
was  chieflv  based  upon  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  the  keel  was  forced  up  at  the 
centre  of  the  explosive  effort,  34  feet  above  its 
normal  position.  As  the  ship  settled  but  from 
four  to  six  feet  before  touching  bottom,  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  anv  launching  for- 
ward of  the  after  body  could  have  produced 
such  an  cfTecf.  Two  other  considerations  add 
weight  to  the  board's  finding;  the  first,  that 
the  only  ship  of  the  American  navy  ever  so 
destroyed  had  to  wait  to  arrive  in  an  unfriendly 
port  before  the  catastrophe  should  be  accom- 
plished; the  second,  the  wholly  different  effects 
of  the  explosion  of  the  forward  magazine  of 
the  Ojiuendo  after  the  Santiago  action.  The 
finding  of  the  board  in  no  way  implicated  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  writer,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  can  state  eiytliciily  that  no 
member  of  the  board  held  such  a  view.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  very  cursory  and  un- 
trustworthy examination  by  file  Spanish  divers 
is  shown  by  their  report  that  the  keel  appeared 
to  be  intact.  The  examination  made  in  1911 
by  the  army  and  navy  board,  after  the  un- 
covering of  the  wreck,  substantiated  the  finding 
of   the  Court   of   Inquiry. 

Events  thenceforward  marched  rapidly. 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
both  became  very  hostile  in  sentiment  to  Spain. 
As  early  as  January  the  government  had  taken 
Steps  to  cover  eventualities,  as  far  as  the  navy 
was  concerned,  by  'orderinp  that  the  time  ex- 
pired men  should  be  retained,  and  after  the 
Maine  disaster  ships  were  concentrated ;  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron  at  Key  West  the  Asi- 
atic squadron  at  Hongkong  {ordered  25  Feb- 
ruary). Congress  9  March  voted  $50,000,000 
for  national  defense ;  merchant  vessels  and 
yachts  were  purchased  and  armed;  colliers  and 
two  hospital  ships  ei^uipped ;  the  four  large  ships 
of  the  American  Line  taken  over  for  service 
and  the  two  cruisers  built  at  Elswick  for  Bra- 
zil, purchased  and  renamed  the  New  Orleans 
and  Albany;  the  latter,  however,  was  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  used  during  the  war. 
An  American  merchant  ship  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  cruiser  by  Brazil  was  also 
bought,  as  also  the  Diogenes  of  1,800  tons, 
built  for  Peru  and  never  delivered,  renamed 
Topeka  \  a  small  torpedo  boat  purchased  in 
Germanv  and  named  the  Soiners,  which  did  not 
reach  the  United  States  until  after  the  war. 
The  Treasury  Department  turned  over  to  the 
navy  15  revenue  cutters  and  four  lighthouse 
tenders,  all  of  which  did  good  service.  Coal  in 
quantities  was  forwarded  to  Key  West,  which 
rapidly  assumed  the  prominence  of  an  import- 
ant naval  base,  the  command  of  which  was  as- 
signed to  Commodore  Remey.    A  squadron  was 


formed  at  Hampton  Roads  of  the  Brooklyn 
(flag)  and  battleships  Matsacktuells  and  Texas, 
denominated  the  flying  squadron  with  Commo- 
dore W.  S.  Schley  in  command. 

The  two  navies  stood  as  follows : 
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Whoever  should  control  the  sea  would  win. 
Spain  could  only  hold  Cuba  by  being  able  to 
send  thither  troops  and  supplies.  As  Mahan 
wdl  says:  °A  million  of  the  best  soldiers  would 
have  been  powerless  in  face  of  hostile  control 
of  the  sea."  The  United  States  could  not  in- 
vade Cuba  unless  the  navy  was  strong  enough 
to  control  the  neighboring  waters  and  make 
transport  to  and  fro  perfectly  safe.  Spain  had, 
in  the  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Cervera. 
four  fine  armored  ships  of  2(}-knot  speed  and 
good  armament,  with  which  in  speed  and  arma- 
ment the  United  States  had  but  two  to  cope, 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  So  lone  as  this 
squadron  existed,  Spain  had  a  powerful  mili- 
tary asset  which  would  aid  the  war's  continu- 
ance. The  Carlos  V  of  like  character  was  also 
counted,  even  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, as  available,  as  also  the  Pelayo,  a  second- 
class  battleship,  overhauling  at  La  Seyne  (near 
Toulon)  where  she  had  been  builL  In  the  East 
were  two  squadrons,  facing  one  another,  but 
neither  was  of  a  character  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  such  a. war;  neither  could  face  a  squad- 
ron of  armored  ships  without  expecting  de- 
struction. The  disquieting  element  to  the  United 
States  was  thus  Cervera's  squadron  which 
it  was  expected  at  the  time  would  be  increased 
by  at  least  the  two  other  armored  ships  men- 
tioned; and  it  was  a  reasonable  disquiet.  It 
was  veiY  possible  for  this  squadron  to  have 
appeared  upon  the  United  States  coast,  causing; 
much  apprehension  and  some  dam^^e  and  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  Havana,  to  emerge  again 
under  the  guns  of  what'  became,  as  time  went 
on,  powerful  batteries.  But  as  we  know  from 
Admiral  Cervera's  reports,  the  inefficiency  o£ 
his  ships  made  such  action  hopeless.  Si»in  had 
started  a  small  torpedo  flotilla  to  Cuba  in  early 
March,  but  the  sea  was  too  rough  for  the 
smaller  boats  and  all  took  refuge  at  the  Cape 
Verdes,  returning  later,  except  the  three  tor- 

Eedo  boat  destroyers,  to  Spain.  The  Vitcaya 
ad  been  sent  to  New  York  in  February  as  an 
offset  to  the  visit  of  the  Maine  to  Havana, 
whiiher  she  shortly  went.  She  was  joined  there 
by  her  sister  ship,  the  Oqittndo,  the  arrival  of 
the  two  adding  greatly  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the   Spanish  party.     But   this  action  was    ill- 
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considered.  Neither  ship  had  been  docked  for 
many  months  and  when  they  left  1  April  to 
go  to  the  rendezvous  east  of  Porto  Gico  to 
meet  the  expected  torpedo  flotilla  and,  failing 
the  renderrous,  had  to  go  to  the  Cape  Verdes 
to  join  Cerrera,  they  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
twice,  had  severely  tried  their  engines  and  boil- 
ers, and  bad  had  no  chance  for  a  much  needed 
overhauling  of  their  machinery.  They  thus 
started  on  a  third  transatlantic  journey,  bot- 
toms foul,  machinery  in  bad  condition  and  ill 
equipped  in  almost  every  respect  eitcept  in  pl- 
iant spirit,  to  meet  a  foe  who  was  in  the  high- 
est state  of  preparation.  The  advice  and 
prophecies  of  Cervera.  were  tmheeded.  When 
war  had  declared  itself  a  large  number  of  offi- 
cers bi^  in  the  navy  met  at  Madrid  24  April 
and  decided  that  his  squadron  should  at  once 
proceed  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  its  later  move- 
ments being  left  to  his  discretion.  The  decision 
revealed  an  utter  lack  of  preconceived  plan 
and  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  ultimatum  signed  by' President  McKinley 
20  April  1896^  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Spain  from  Cuba,  was  practically  a  declaration 
of  war  and  the  Spanii  government  sent  the 
American  Minister  his  passport  the  next  day 
without  awaiting  the  presentation  by  him  of  the 
fateful  reaolutioD. 

In  the  early  morning  of  22  April,  Captain 
Sampson,  then  rear-admiral  by  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  in  time  of  war,  sailed 
with  such  of  the  ships  as  could  be  made  ready 
to  leave,  with  orders .  to  blockade  the  Cuban 
ports.  The  ships  at  or  near  Key  West  which 
■  could  be  drawn  upon  for  this  first  move  were 
(armored)  New  York,  Indiana,  Iowa;  (moni- 
tors ]►  Puritan,  Terror,  Amphitrite;  (cruisers) 
Cintinnaii,  Marblthead,  Detroit;  (cruiser-gun- 
boats) WUmington,  Mochias,  Castiiu,  Nashville, 
Newport,  Helena,  Dolphin  and  auxiliary  Moy- 
fiowrr;  (torpedo  boats)  Duponl,  Porter,  Poote, 
Wmslow,  disking  and  Ericsson;  (armed  tuc[s) 
Neeinscot,  Samoset,  the  armed  lighthouse  tender 
Mangrove  and  supply  steamer  Pern.  By  the 
afternoon  of  23  May  20  of  these  were  on  the 
blockade,  which  was  established  from  Cardenas, 
85  miles  east  of  Havana  to  Bahia  Honda,  55 
miles  west  It  had  been  Sampson's  wish  to  at- 
tack Havana  at  once  and  the  order  of  battle  was 
prepared,  but  the  Navy  Department  refused 
consent,  holding  that  the  heavy  ships  should 
not  be  risked  against  batteries  tmtil  the  Span- 
ish squadron  should  be  met  This  was  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  principle,  but  Sampson's 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  was  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  officials  in  Washington.  Had 
Sampson  had  his  way  he  would  have  taken 
Havana  at  once;  without  loss  or  serious  injury 
to  his  fleet  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  disposition  of  the  batteries  was  such  that 
beginning  at  the  southwest  there  was  but  one 
six-inch  gun  which  could  reply  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  batteries  could  have  been  eriBladed, 
one  by  one  without  any  return  fire  whatever. 
Sampson's  plan  of  attack,  though  more  frontal, 
would  in  the  writer's  opinion  have  been  perfectly 
successful.  He  could,  after  silencing  the  bat- 
teries, have  anchored  in  the  bight  west  of  the 
Morro  and  awaited  the  comins  of  an  army  of 
occupation  as  did  Dewey  at  Manila.  It  was 
his  intention  to  go  within  800  yards  of  the  bat- 
teries, the  water  being  extremely  deep  to  the 
shore  itself;  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 


the  men  in  the  batteries,  exposed  as  they  were, 
to  stand  to  their  guns  under  the  fire  of  toe  mul- 
titude of  small  guns  carried  by  the  small  ^ips. 
Sampson  yielded  to  the  department's  views  with 
great  reluctance.  Commodore  Dewey,  who  had 
relieved  Rear- Admiral  McNair  in  command  of 
the  Asiatic  station,  had  concentrated,  by  order 
of  the  department  of  25  February,  all  the  ships 
of  his  squadron  at  Hongkong. 

His  squadron  was  composed  of  the  following ; 
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Two  2,9-inch,  two  2.7-inch,  27  six-  and  three- 
pounders,  19  smaller  guns  and  17  torpedo  tubes, 
with  crews  amounting  to  1,695  men,  were  car- 
ried by  the  ships  just  mentioned.  Besides  there 
were  the  Velasco  of  1,139  tons  with  two  of  her 
four  guns  at  EI  Fraile  and  two  gunboats,  the 
Correo  and  General  Leso  of  525  tons  and  three 
4.7~inch  guns  each.  All  these  were  under  repairs 
and  took  no  part  in  the  coming  action,  the  crew 
of  the  Velasco  manning  the  hastily  built  batter- 
ies at  the  entrance  of  the  bav  25  miles  from 
Afanila.  The  Costilla,  a  wooden  ship,  built  in 
1881,  had  to  be  towed,  as  she  could  not  use  her 
engines.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Spanish 
outlook  was  a  sorry  one  and  fully  as  hopeless 
as  the  report  of  Admiral  Montojo  indicates  It 
to  have  been  in  his  own  mind. 

The  Baltimore  had  arrived  at  Hongkong  22 
April  and  was  allowed  by  the  Hongkong  au- 
thorities to  be  docked.  On  the  2Sth  the  British 
governor  requested  Dewey  to  leave  and  the 
squadron  went  to  Mirs  Bay,  30  miles  distant  on 
the  China  Coast,  where  it  awaited  the  arrival 
of  O.  F.  Williams,  the  American  consul  to 
Manila,  whose  local  knowledge  was  regarded 
valuable.  He  came  27  April  and  that  after- 
noon the  squadron  left  in  accordance  with  the 
Navy  Department's  telegram,  sent  24  April, 
announcing  that  war  had  begun  and  directing 
Dewey     to    'conmience    operations    at    once. 
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particularly  against  the  Spanish  6ect.    You  must 

capture  vessels  or  destroy,*  The  telegram 
ended  ^sc  utmost  endeavors,*  words  which 
might  have  been  spared.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  American  squadron  went  to  Mirs  Bay,  Mon- 
lojo  left  with  the  Reina  Crtslina,  Caslilla,  Don 
Juan  de  Aiulria,  Isia  de  Cuba,  Isla  de  Luson 
and  the  Marques  del  Duero  for  Subig  Bay,  an 
excellent  defensive  point  SO  miles  distant  froin 
Manila,  and  one  where  batteries  had  been  be- 
gun by  Spanish  army  engineers.  The  bay  was 
the  site  of  a  proposed  new  Spanish  naval  ar- 
senal, some  buildings  for  which  had  already 
been  erected.  Montojo  towed  the  Costilla, 
Three  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  ihie  eastern  en- 
trance to  Subig  Bay  and  it  had  been  hoped  to 
hold  the  western  with  the  batteries  and  ships. 
But  the  batteries  were  not  ready.  The  failure 
of  the  admiral  to  have  this  knowledge  before- 
hand was  in  itself  a  startlin);  instance  of  the 
inctHciency  of  Spanish  administration.  Re- 
ceiving a  telegram  28  April  that  Dewey  bad 
left  for  Manila,  Montojo  held  a  council  and 
returned,  mooring  in  a  general  east  and  west 
line  in  Caiiacao  Bay,  just  north  of  the  spit  on 
which  was  the  small  naval  arsenal  and  village  of 
Cavitc  and  abreast  the  small  batteries  mounting, 
on  the  sea  front  4.7-inch  B.  L. ;  on  Sangley 
Point  two  S.87-inch  B.  L. ;  at  Cavitc  three  62- 
inch  muzzle-loading  rifles.  At  and  near  Manila 
were  36  guns ;  none  of  these  were  of  great  range 
and  most  were  ineffective.  There  were^  how- 
ever, four  9.45-inch  breech  loaders  and  eight  of 
42-inch  and  5. 87- inch  converted  to  breech 
loaders,  which  might  have  aided  Montojo's  de- 
fense had  he  lain  close  in  shore  off  the  city. 

Dewey  arrived  off  Subig  the  afternoon  oi  30 
April,  reconnoltered  Subig  with  three  of  his 
ships  and  informed  his  captains  assembled  in 
consultation  of  his  intention  (the  Spanish  ships 
not  being  found  in  Subig)  to  stand  on  slowly 
nnd  arrive  at  Manila  at  daybreak.  He  stood  for 
the  Boca  Grande.  The  mouth  of  the  bay,  which 
is  half  way  between  Subig  and  Manila,  is  10 
nautical  miles  broad  and  divided  by  the  island 
Corregidor  two  miles  from  the  mainland  on  the 
north,  which  thus  forms  the  Boca  Chica  (narrow 
mouth).  On  the  north  side  of  this  entrance 
were  two  batteries ;  one  (Punta  Gorda)  mounted 
7-inch  muzzle  loading  rifles,  the  lower,  two  6.2- 
inch  B.  L.  Hontoria  rifles.  On  Corregidor  itself 
were  three  7-inch  muzzle  loaders  looting  north. 
Two  miles  southeast  of  Corregidor  is  Caballo 
island  on  which  were  three  5.87-inch  B.  L.  Arm- 
Strong  rifles.  Three  and  a  half  miles  from 
Caballo  is  El  Fraile,  on  which  was  a  battery  of 
three  naval  4.7-inch  guns  taken,  two  from  the 
General  Lexo,  one  from  the  Don  Antonio  de 
Ulioa.  All  these  batteries  were  built  and 
manned  by  the  navy.  There  were  no  torpedoes, 
the  channel  being  too  broad  and  deep  for  min- 
ing. The  squadron  naturally  selected  the  broad 
passage  between  El  Fraile  and  Caballo,  which 
was  reached  at  midniglit.  Signals  from  Cor- 
regidor showed  that  they  were  discovered  and 
two  shots  were  fired  from  El  Fraile  which 
were  answered  by  three  of  the  ships,  and  the 
scjiiiidron  headed  at  slow  speed  for  Manila,  25 
miles  distant.  At  5.15  it  was  fired  at  from  the 
Manila  and  Cavite  batteries  as  it  approached; 
the  Spanish  ships  being  sighted  to  the  south- 
ward, the  American  squadron  turned  south  and 
opined  fire  at  5.41.  The  ships  moved  in  column 
three  times  west  and  two  east,  about  parallel 


to  the  Spanish  line  and  at  raises  varying  from 
5,000  to  2,000  yards.  At  7  the  Spanish  flagship 
made  a  futile  effort  to  leave  the  line  and  attack. 
and  at  7,35,  it  being  erroneously  reported  that 
but  15  rounds  per  gun  remained  for  tht!  S-iiich 
battery,  the  Americtn  BquadrDn  hauled  off  and 
the  commandinff  officers  called  aboard  the  flag- 
ship for  consultation.  The  crews  were  given 
breakfast.  Nothing  was  known  at  the  moment 
of  the  effect  of  the  attack,  but  somewhat  later 
this  was  evident  when  the  two  largest  Spanish 
ships  were  seen  to  be  afire.  Being  assured  as 
to  the  ammunition  supply,  the  attack  was  re- 
newed at  11.16  and  continued  until  12.40  when 
the  American  squadron  returned  and  anchored 
oS  Manila.  The  Reina  Cristina,  Costilla  and  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa  had  sunk;  all  the  others  were 
burned  by  a  party  sent  in  from  the  Petrel  after 
resistance  had  ceased  and  the  ships  been  aban- 
doned The  Spanish  loss  was  167  killed  and  214 
wounded ;  there  were  of  the  Americans  7  slightly 
wounded.  While  the  American  squadron  was 
more  powerful,  the  difference  in  character  of 
ships  and  numbers  of  types  of  guns  cannot  ac- 
count for  this  immunity  from  loss  on  the  Amer- 
ican side.  All  the  ships  were  vulnerable  to  all 
but  the  very  lightest  of  the  Spanish  zims.  The 
only  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  Spanish 
by  want  of  practice  and  through  temperamental 
excitability  could  not  shoot  with  any  accuracy 
whatever.  There  was  courage  in  abundance, 
but  no  training. 

Dewey  made  no  effort  to  capture  the  city  of 
Manila,  as  he  had  no  troops  to  hold  it.  No 
further  firing  took  place.  Cavite  arsenal  was 
taken  possession  of  and  a  blockade  of  Manilk 
established.  He  lifted  and  cut  the  telegraph 
cable,  but  the  Hongkong  oCdce  of  the  cable 
company  refused  to  take  his  messages  as  vitiat- 
ing its  contract  with  the  Spanish  government. 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  send  a  ship  to  Hong- 
kong to  cable  thence.  The  McCuuoch  coaled 
and  left  5  May,  and  arrived  at  Hon^ong  the 
7th  with  the  official  information  of  the  victor)'. 
There  was  a  period  of  quiet  waiting  for  the 
troops  and  ships,  varied  with  rumors  of  the 
despatch  of  a  fleet  from  Spain  and  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Aguinaldo  and  the  organization  of  a 
Fihpino  army  which  was  later  to  give  much 
trouble.  The  first  American  troops,  2,500  in  num- 
ber, reached  Luzon  30  June  accompanied  by  the 
cruiser  Charleston,  which  took  over  the  sur- 
render of  Guam  en  route;  the  second  expedition 
of  3,5(K)  arrived  16  July.  Dewey  in  the  mean- 
time was  rendered  anxious  bj' the  departure  from 
Cadiz  16  June  of  the  Spanish  squadron  under 
Admiral  Camara.  This  consisted  of  the  sccond- 
daas  battleship  Felayo,  the  armored  cruiser  Car' 
los  V,  three  destroyers,  three  armed  liners  (two 
of  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Ham- 
burg Line)  and  four  transports.  The  expedition 
was  in  realitv  as  ill  advised  as  any  other  act  of 
the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Marine.  There  were  but 
two  ships  of  any  power  and  one  of  these  slow ; 
the  rest,  excepting  the  destroyers,  were  power- 
less for  offense  or  defense.  The  battle  of  San- 
tiago, which  left  Spain's  coast  open  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  squadron  which  was  formed  to  go 
through  the  Mediterranean,  settled  the  question 
of  their  return,  which  was  ordered  from  Spain 
7  July.  An  expenditure  of  $320,000  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  canal  company  was  the  main  resuh 
of  the  expedition.  In  any  case  the  arrival  of  the 
Monterey  4  August   and   the  Monadnock    16 
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August,  very  effective  ships  in  smooth  water, 
removed  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can commander.  While  muui  was  to  come  in 
the  Philippines,  the  battle  of  1  May  practically 
determined  that  they  were  lost  to  Spain  unless 
she  should  succeed  in  destrOTing  the  American 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic ;  should  sne  ao  this  the  ques- 
tion of  final  command  in  Asian  waters  could 
easily  wait.  The  loss  of  the  Philippines  could 
have  no  determining  effect  (valuable  as  the  re- 
sult was  in  prestige  and  in  setting  to  rest  anv 
question  of  a  European  concert  of  mtcrvention) 
so  long  as  Spain  could  keep  open  her  communi- 
cations with  Cuba,  relinquishment  of  Spanish 
authority  in  which  had  been  announced  m  the 
Congressional  resolution  of  20  April  as  the  ob- 
ject of  American  action.  In  the  Atlantic  was 
her  only  battle  squadron;  so  long  as  this  was  in 
being,  so  long  would  the  war  continue. 

Ccrvera  left  the  Cane  Verdes  with  his  four 
armored  cruisers  and  three  destroyers  29  April. 
This  was  known  at  the  Navy  Department  the 
same  day  and  the  news  at  once  transmitted  to 
Sampson.  The  latter  determined  to  go  eastward 
with  the  main  part  of  the  battle  portion  of  his 
fleet.  He  obtamed  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment, coaled  his  ships  and  4  May  left  with  the 
New  York,  Iowa  and  Indiana,  the  monitors 
Ampkitrite  and  Ttrror,  the  cruisers  Mcntgom- 
try  and  Delrott,  torpedo  boat  Porter,  tug  iVom- 
paluek  and  collier  Niagara.  He  had  calculated 
to  reach  San  Juan  by  the  8th,  judging  that  by 
this  date  the  Spanish  squadron  would  be  in  that 
longitude  and  premising  with  his  usual  excellent 
judgment  that  San  Juan  was  their  objective,  as 
was  the  case.  Should  he  not  find  them  at  San- 
Juan  it  was  his  intention  to  at  once  return  to 
Havana,  after  making  an  effort  to  occupy  San 
Juan  and  leaving  the  monitors  there  in  occu- 


a  great 

part  of  the  wav,  and  of  the  Indiana,  so  delayed 
the  squadron  tfiat  it  was  not  ofF  San  Juan  until 
the  early  morning  of  12  May.  No  Spanish  ^ips 
were  there.  The  fortifications  were,  however, 
assailed  by  the  squadron  in  an  active  bombard- 
ment of  three  hours,  in  which,  on  the  American 
side,  one  man  was  killed  and  four  wounded. 
On  the  Spanish  side  eight  were  lolled  and  20 
wounded.  There  is  httle  doubt,  as  is  known 
from  Spanish  ofiicers  present,  that  the  place 
wuuld  have  been  yielded  had  the  attack  been  a 
little  k'liger  continued,  not  through  actual  dam- 
age but  through  pressure  from  a  population 
frantic  with  fear.  Sampson,  however,  yielded 
to  the  arguments  regarding  the  necessity  of 
holding  the  fightinx  ships  intact  to  meet  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  started  westward. 

The  day  previous  to  that  of  the  action  at 
San  Juan  occurred,  as  far  as  loss  of  life  was  con- 
cerned, two  of  the  most  serious  fights  of  the 
war  •  one  in  connection  with  the  cable  cutting 
at  Cicnfuegos.  the  other  at  Cardenas;  both  were 
moat  gallant  deeds.  The  four  launches  (includ- 
ing two  steamers)  of  the  Marblrhead  and  Nash- 
ville, under  the  immediate  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Winslow,  were  employed  in  the  former  opera- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  in  the  early  morning 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach  under  a  cover- 
ing fire  from  the  ships  in  a  rough  sea  and  under 
a  severe  rifle  fire  from  shore.  Three  hours  were 
spent  in  lifting  the  cables,  two  of  which  were 
cut;  a  third  was  lifted  but  as  it  was  thought  to 


be  a  small  cable  connecting  the  destroyed  cables 
with  Genfuegos  and  thus  useless,  it  was  left 
tmcut,  it  being  thought  advisable  not  to  delay 
for  the  purpose  under  the  heavy  and  increasinE 
fire.  Lieutenant  Cameron. McR.  Winslow  and 
12  men  were  wounded,  two  of  the  men  mortally. 
At  Cardenas,  which  was  blockaded  by  the 
Machias,  Wilmington,  the  revenue  cutter  Hud- 
son and  the  torpedo  boat  Winslow,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attack  the  three  Spanish  gunboats 
in  the  port,  which  is  extremely  shallow  and 
difficult  of  access  to  larger  vessels.  The  Wins- 
low, leading,  had  approached  the  town  within 
a  mile  when  fire  was  opened  by  the  Spanish 
battery  and  gunboats.  Though  supported  by  the 
other  ships,  the  Winslow  armed  only  with  diree 
one-pounder  guns  could  not  make  much  return. 
The  Spanish  fire  was  concentrated  upon  her,  her 
Steering  gear  and  one  engine  injured  and  a  shell 
exploded  in  one  of  her  boilers.  She  became 
helpless  and  drifted  shoreward.  The  Hudson, 
the  lightest  of  the  three  other  vessels,  gallantly 
went  to  her  aid  and  towed  her  into  safety,  but 
not  before  the  Winslow's  commander,  Lieutenant 
Bemadou,  had  been  wounded,  and  a  little  later. 
Ensign  BaglCT  and  two  seamen  killed  and  two 
others  mortally  wounded  by  a  shell  which  ex- 
ploded on  the  deck.  Her  use  for  such  a  purpose 
was,  of  course,  not  justified,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  much  of  the  employment  of  these 
frail  crafts  during  the  war,  tne  paucity  of  ves- 
sels and  the  necessities  of  the  service  making 
such  misapplication  unavoidable. 

Sampson  standing  westward  with  his  slow 
squadron  received  the  first  news  of  Cervera's  ar- 
rival in  the  Caribbean  at  3,30  a,m.  15  May  while 
off  Porto  Plata,  San  Domingo.  He  then  learned  - 
that  Cervera  was  on  the  14th  off  Curacao,  and 
that  the  destroyer  Terror  was  at  Martinique. 
The  telegram  announcing  this  directed  him  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Key  West, 
whither  Commodore  Schley's  squadron  was  also 
ordered  from  Hampton  Roads.  Cervera's  slow- 
ness of  movement  had  been  a  surprise  to  all 
concerned  on  the  American  side  at  least.  The 
two  targe  liners  Harvard  and  Saint  Louis  had 
been  dispatched,  on  his  departure  from  the  Cape 
Verdes,  to  cruise  on  a  line  7Z  miles  north  and 
south  about  100  miles  east  of  Martiniaue,  until 
noon  of  10  Mav.  Had  the  orders  read  until  11 
May,  th^  would  in  all  probability  have  sighted 
the  Spanish  squadron  at  sea.  As  it  was  the 
Harvard  reached  Saint  Pierre,  Martinique  at 
9  A.M.  of  the  11th  and  the  destroyer  Furor  tort 
de  France,  the  capital  of  the  island,  at  5  r.u. 
The  news  reached  the  Navy  Department  early 
12  May  by  telegram  from  Captain  Cotton  of 
the  Harvard.  The  broken-down  destroyer  Ter- 
ror came  into  Fort  de  France  next  morning  and 
remained  there  until  25  May  when  she  went  to 
San  Juan,  where  sh"  will  be  later  heard  from. 
The  presence  of  Sampson  at  San  Juan  changed 
Cervera's  coarse.  Had  the  American  squadron 
been  slower  by  two  or  three  days  in  reaching 
San  Juan,  Sampson's  surmise  would  have  proved 
correct.  He  would  have  found  and  destroyed 
the  Spanish  ships  there,  where  they  were  ordered 
to  go,  instead  of  at  Santiago.  Cervera's  infor- 
maiion  regarding  Sampson's  movements  caused 
him  to  shape  his  course  from  Curasao,  290  miles 
away,  in  hope  of  obtaining  much  needed  coal,  and 
picking  up  the  vagrant  colliers  Roath,  Twicken- 
ham and  Restormcl,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  SpaiiL    These,  however,  failed  him,  but  the 
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Curasao  authorities  allowed  him  500  tons  for  the 
Teresa  and  fiscaya,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  fresh  provisions.  At  5.15  p.m.  15  May 
he  left  for  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Saint  Louis 
which  had  joined  Sampson  the  moniine  of  15 
May  was  ordered  with  the  armed  lug  ivompa^ 
tuck  to  Santiago  to  cut  cables,  and  left  the  squad- 
ron for  that  port  almost  at  the  same  hour  as 
Cervera.  Captain  Goodrich,  commanding  the 
expedition,  succeeded  18  M^  in  cutting  one 
cable  in  over  500  fathoms  of  water,  engaging 
the  batteries  at  the  same  time.  Having  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  sui)poscd  (mistakenly),  in  de- 
stroying the  Santiago- Jamaica  connection,  be 
left  for  Guantanatno  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  French  cable  leading  from  there,  but 
an  engagement  of  40  minutes  with  the  Spanish 
gunboat  Sandoval  compelled  him  to  desist,  the 
very  vulnerable  character  of  his  own  ship, 
wholly  unfitted  for  fighting,  rendering  this 
necessary.  At  this  time,  8  A.Ji^  19  May, 
Cervera  was  entering  Santiago  Harbor  only 
40  miles  away,  having  taken  fliree  and  a  half 
days  to  traverse  the  600  miles  from  Curasao. 
Sampson  reached  Key  West  at  4  p.m.  of  the  18th 
and  found  Commodore  Schley's  squadron, 
which  had  arrived  at  midnight.  All  but  the 
smallest  vessel  off  Cienfuegos  were  ordered  by 
the  Navy  Department  lo  be  withdrawn.  The 
telegrams  received  showed  that  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  were  convinced  by  information 
received  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  sup- 
posed to  carry  munitions  of  war  essential  to 
the  defense  of  Havana,  and  that  it  must  reach 
this  port  or  one  connected  by  rail  with  it,  not- 
ably  Cienfuegos.  The  fiying  squadron  was  thus, 
with  such  additional  armored  and  other  vessels 
as  Sampson  should  judge  suitable,  to  proceed 
to  Cienfuegos,  Havana,  being  covered  by  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet.  Sampson  was  to  have 
choice  of  command  off  Cienfuegos  or  Havana ; 
Schley,  however,  to  keep  the  flying  squadron. 
He  generously  gave  the  opportunity  to  Schley, 
who  having  coaled,  sailed  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  ]9ih  with  the  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts, 
Texas  and  Scorpion  with  orders  to  establish 
a  blockade  at  Cienfuegos  with  the  least  possible 
delay.     Shortly    after    leaving    Key    West    he 

fassed  the  Marbtehead  and  Eagle  returning 
rom  Cienfuegos,  Commander  McCalla  of  the 
Marblehead  having  withdrawn  the  whole  force 
on  his  own  responsibility.  McCalla  communi- 
cated the  situation  there  by  sending  the  Eagle 
lo  speak  the  Scorpion,  Much  was  made  of  his 
failure  to  mention  an  arrangement  of  signals 
he  had  made  with  the  considerable  Cuban  force 
west  of  the  harbor  in  case  these  latter  wished 
to  communicate,  but  as  will  be  seen  later  this 
was  of  no  consequence.  The  Towa,  the  collier 
liferrimac,  the  Castine  and  the  torpedo  boat 
Dupont  left  on  the  forenoon  of  the  20th  to 
join  Commodore  Schley,  thus  making  a  force 
much  more  than  able  to  meet  the  Spanish 
squadron.  A  telegram  was  received  from  the 
Navy  Department  at  12.30  a.  m.  of  this  day 
saying,  "The  report  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  might  very  well  be  correct; 
so  the  department  strongly  advises  that  you 
send  immediately  by  the  Iowa  to  Schley  to 
proceed  off  Santiago  with  his  whole  command, 
leaving  one  small  vessel  off  Cienfuegos  .  .  .■ 
The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  telegram,  taken 
nection  with  the  Navy  Department's  in- 
e  upon  the  neces'iity  of  Cervera's  coming 


within  reach  of  Havana,  >;aused  doubt  in  Sami^ 
son's  mind,  and  he  thus  determined  lo  hold  the 
status  quo  until  further  information  should  be 
obtained.  He  thus  wrote  Commodore  Schley 
to  that  effect,  sending  a  personal  letter  and  an 
oflicial  dispatch  b^  the  Iowa  and  a  duplicate 
by  the  Dupont,  which  vessels  also  carried  copies 
of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Commander 
McCalla  regarding  the  Cuban  forces  west  of 
Cienfuegos  which  showed  that  he  bad  com- 
municated with  them,  and  mentioning  a  con- 
venient landing  place  some  13  miles  from  the 
port.  Corroboration  of  Cervera's  arrival  coming 
the  evening  of  the  20th  through  the  Key  West 
cable  office  from  an  employee  in  Havana  who 
had  also  sent  the  first,  .a  dispatch  was  prepared 
to  go  by  the  Marfc/eAmd,  supposed  ready  to  leave 
for  Cienfuegos,  saying,  ''Spanish'  squadron  prob- 
ably at  Santiago  de  Cuba  — four  ships  and  three 
torpedo  boat  destroyers.  If  you  are  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  at  Cienfuegos,  proceed  with  all 
dispatch  but  cautiously,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
and  if  the  enemy  is  there,  blockade  him  in  port. 
.  .  .*  As  it  appeared  during  the  night  that 
the  Marblehead  might  be  delayed,  Sampsou 
upon  arrival  oS  Havana  in  the  afternoon  (21 
May)  sent  the  Hawk  as  the  fastest  of  the 
squadron  with  a  copv  of  the  dispatch,  and  an 
additional  memoranaum,  the  tenor  of  which 
urged  the  utmost  dispatch  as  did  also  the  verbal 
instructions  which  Lieutenant  Hood  of  the 
Hawk  was  ordered  lo  communicate.  Sampson 
moved  with  the  available  force  on  the  north  side 
of  Cuba  to  Nicolas  Channel,  in  order  to  have 
an  advanced  position  in  case  Cervera  should 
move  toward  Havana  from  the  cast.  Hood  ar- 
rived off  Qenfuegos  at  7.30  a.m.  23  May,  de- 
livered his  dispatches  and  repealed  the  verbal 
instructions.  He  returned  the  same  day,  reach- 
ing Havana  2S  May  with  dispatches  from  SchW 
which  reached  Sampson  at  9.30  P.m.  of  the  26th 
by  the  Dolphin,  whose  failure  to  pick  up  the 
squadron  earlier  was  a  startling  instance  of  tjte 
difficulty  of  findins  even  a  large  force  at  sea. 
Schley  wrote  that  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
that  Uie  Spanish  squadron  was  not  at  Genfue- 
gos,  giving  a  number  of  reasons  for  his  belief, 
his  having  heard  guns   the 


the  Spanish  fleet  Lights,  which  turned 
out  to  be  signals  by  the  Cubans  as  arranged 
with  Commander  McCalla,  had  been  seen  to 
the  westward  of  the  harbor,  but  this  arrange- 
ment,  not  having  been  communicated  to  Com- 
modore Schley,  was  not  acted  upon,  thou^  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  in  that 
vicinity  was  known  from  the  memorandum 
previously  mentioned.  The  report  of  Captain 
Dayton  of  20  July  when  blockading  Cienfuegos 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  not  necessaiv 
to  apply  to  the  Cubans  for  knowledge  regard- 
ing ships  in  the  harbor.  Dayton  says  (p.  219 
Appenix  to  Report  of  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Navigation  1S98)  :  "During  the  afternoon  I 
made  as  close  an  inspection  [of  Cienfuegos 
Harbor]  as  practicable.  From  aloft  could  de- 
tect in  the  inner  harbor  four  large  steamers 
flying  Spanish  colors,  one  with  four  masts 
and  one  smoke  stack,  one  with  three  masts 
and  one  smoke  slack,  and  two  with  two  masts 
and  one  smoke  stack ;  also  two  fair-»zed  gun- 
boats, the  larger  being  apparently  of  the  Esmer- 
alda class.  .  .  .  The  four-masted  steamer  was 
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surrounded  by  lif^ters  and  appeared  to  be  dis- 
cbarKing;  cargo.' 

Toe  arrival  of  Commander  UcCalla,  how- 
ever (with  tbe  Marblehead.  24  May),  who  at 
once  found  the  Cubans  at  the  point  which  had 
been  designated  in  bis  memorandum  settled  the 
fact  that  Cervera  was  not  at  Cienfuegos.  Com- 
modore Schley  thus  left  that  evening  with  his 
squadron  maldng,  however,  such  slow  progress 
that  he  was  not  off  Santiago,  31S  miles  from 
Cienfuegos,  until  the  afternoon  of  26  May.  The 
YiUe,  Saint  Pmti  and  Minneapolis  were  at  the 
mometit  off  Santiago  by  orders  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  watrfi  the  port,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  25  May  the  Smnt  Pan!  had  captured  the 
British  colher  Reslormel  with  2,400  tons  of  coal 
which  had  already  touched  at  Porto  Rico  and 
Curacao  from  which  latter  place  she  had  been 
ordered  to  Santiago.  The  Harvard  which  had 
also  been  there  had  gone  to  Saint  Nicolas  Mole 
to  send  a  dispatch  received  by  the  Scorpion  24 
May  from  Commodore  Schley.    The  diree  other 


leaving  the  port  without  any  observing  ship,  a 
fact  which  as  will  appear  later  might  have  had 
most  serious  consequences.  Il  was  found  that 
Commodore  Schley  had  deiermined  to  return  to 
Key  West  and  at  7.45  p.m.,  signal  being  made  to 
that  effect,  the  squadron  headed  westward  with 
ihe  collier  Merrimac  in  tow  of  the  Yale.  The 
frequent  breaking  of  the  towline  caused  little 
progress  to  be  made.  The  Harvard  on  the 
morning  of  27  May  reached  the  squadron  and 
delivered  a  telemm  received  from  the  Navy 
Department  at  Saint  Nicolas  Mole  the  pre- 
ceding morning  (26  Mav),  the  more  important 
part  of  which  was  that  djrecting  him  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  and  inform  Schley  and  also  the 
senior  officer  present  off  Santiago  de  Cuba  as 
follows :  'AH  Department's  information  indi- 
cates tbe  Spanish  division  is  still  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  The  Department  looks  to  you  to 
ascertain  fact  and  that  the  eneniy,  if  therein, 
does  not  leave  without  a  decisive  action.  .  .  .' 
This  was  answered  (sending  the  Harvard  to 
Kingston  for  this  purpose  and  for  coal)  in  a 
telegram,  the  main  parts  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  •.  .  .  Merrimac's  engine  is  disabled 
and  she  is  helpless;  am  obliged  to  have  her 
towed  to  Key  West.  Have  been  absolutely  un- 
able to  coal  the  Texas.  Marblehead,  Viren  and 
Brooklyn  from  collier  owit^  to  very  rough 
seas  and  boisterous  weather  since  leaving  Key 
West.  Brooklyn  is  the  only  one  in  squadrdn 
having  more  Uian  sufEcient  coal  to  reach  Key 
West.      Impossible   to   remain   off   Santiago   in 

f resent  state  of  coal  account  of  squadron.  .  .  . 
t  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Department's 
orders  cannot  be  obeyed,  earnestly  as  we  have 
all  striven  to  that  end.  I  am  forced  to  return 
to  Key  West  via  Yucatan  passage  for  coal. 
(Zan  ascertain  nothing  certain  concerning 
enemj^.  ,  .  .•  This  was  a  very  unhappy  tele- 
gram in  view  of  the  facts  that  the  Iowa,  Massa- 
chusetts^ Castine  and  Dupont  had  coaled  from 
the  colher  at  various  times  and  that  the  Texas 
and  Marblehead  took  coal  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  dispatch  was  sent;  that  while  it  was 
but  790  miles  to  Key  West,  the  M<usacha.!ells 
had  sufBcienl  coal  to  steam,  at  10  knots,  2.371 
miles;  the  /ott>a,  2,028;  the  Texas,  1,459.  The 
Brooklyn  had  enough  to  have  blockaded  32 
days ;  ttie  M/usachusells,  24 ;  the  lovm,  18 ;  the 


Texas.  14,  and  the  Marblehead  about  6  da^^s 
and  still  have  enough  to  go  to  Gonalves  Bay  in 
Hayti  (Testimony  Schley  Court  of  Inquiry,  p. 
535).  There  was,  moreover,  the  splendid  and 
commodious  harbor  of  Guantanamo  but  40 
miles  east  of  Santiago,  to  be  bad,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  asking.  Had  the  squadron  gone  to 
Key  West,  it  would  still  have  had  to  coal  at  an 
anchorage  in  the  open  sea.  Nor  was  any  real 
endeavor  made  to  get  information  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  Most 
fortimately  the  next  day,  28  May,  Commodore 
Schley,  now  38  miles  west  of  Santiago,  decided 
to  return  and  go  off  the  port.  He  arrived  there 
the  same  evening  and  the  question  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spanish  squadron  was  fixed 
by  discovering  the  Colon  moored  near  the 
harbor  entrance;  and  another  man-of-war  and 
two  destroyers  near  her.  Cervera  hafl  been 
twice  on  the  point  of  leaving  Santiago  for 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  steam  was  actually 
got  up  on  the  evening  of  26  May,  and  every 
preparation  made  to  leave,  when  his  heart 
failed  him  at  the  report  that  the  swell  was 
sufficient  to  cause  danger  of  the  Colon's  strik- 
,  jng  a  rock  off  Point  Morillo  on  which  there 
was  but  two  and  one-half  feet  of  water  more 
than  the  Colon  drew.  Wilh  the  American 
squadron  so  far  (20  miles  at  8  P.M.)  to  the 
south  and  with  the  intended  departure  so  near 
nightfall,  it  is  very  probable  the  Spanish 
squadron  would  have  got  away  unnoticed. 
Tnere  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  sensation 
such  an  escape  would  have  made. 

Schley's  telegram  of  27  May  produced  con- 
sternation at  Washington.  Sampson  on  the 
north  side  of  Cuba  had  occupied  Nicolas  Chan- 
nel 25  May.  The  force  in  the  beginning  was  a 
very  meagre  one,  the  New  York  and  Indiana 
being  the  only  armored  ships;  with  these  were 
the  gunboats,  Newport,  Vicksburg,  Mayflower. 
Macnias,  and  the  torpedo  boats  Rodrjers  and 
Foote.  If  (he  Spanish  squadron  should  be  met 
it  was  expected  that  the  gunboats  should  be 
sacrificed  in  the  general  attack.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  however,  the  fast  and  excellently 
armed  cruiser  New  Orleans  joined,  and  by  the 
2Sth  were  added  the  Montgomery  (with  the 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Watson),  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Mianton'omoh,  Pnritan.  Terror, 
/Itnphilrite,  iVilmington,  Wasp  and  Vetwius; 
a  powerful  force  if  the  Spanish  squadron  would 
only  wait  an  attack,  but  amounUng  to  little  if 
it  should  use  its  speed  to  escape.  This  hetero- 
geneous collection  of  ships  was  fitly  called  by 
the  men  the  "Bargain  Counter"  squadron.  The 
dispatches  brou^t  by  the  Dolphin  in  the  night 
of  26  May,  announcing  that  Commodore  Schley 
had  not  moved  from  Cienfuegos,  caused  the 
Wasp  to  be  dispatched  to  him  with  an  order  to 
proceed  "with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Santiago 
to  blockade  that  port.  If  on  arrival  there  you 
receive  positive  information  of  the  Spanish 
ships  having  left,  you  will  follow  them  in  pur- 
suit.' This,  of  course,  was  not  delivered,  the 
Wasp  havii^  found  that  Commodore  Schley 
had  already  gone.  Sampson  supposed  this 
might  be  the  case,>as  appears  in  his  telegram 
of  27  May  to  Washington,  and  his  supposition 
was  confirmed  by  a  telegram  sent  by  the  torpedo 
boat  Dupont  24  May  by  Commodore  Schley  to 
Key  West  for  transmission  to  Washington,  in 
which  he  mentioned  that  he  would  "move  east- 
ward loraorrow"  (25th),  though  in  fact  he  left 
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thai  night.  The  mention  of  this  delay,  how- 
ever, decided  Sampson  to  go  himself  to 
Santiaao.  The  New  Orleans  was  ordered  there 
wilh  the  collier  Stirling,  and  her  commander, 
Captain  Folger,  was  ordered  to  communicate 
with  Schley  "and  direct  him  la  remain  on  the 
blockade  of  Santiago  at  all  hazards,  assuming 
that  the  Spanish  vessels  are  in  that  port."  He 
also  carried  directions  to  use  the  Merrimac  to 
block  the  harbor  entrance,  a  suggestion  for  do- 
ing so  also  coming  from  the  Navy  Department. 
Though  somewhat  criticised,  this  was  wise  from 
the  point  of  view  at  the  time.  The  lelc- 
Kram  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  o£  S  May 
directed  Sampson  not  to  so  risk  his  ships  against 
fortifications  "as  to  prevent  from  soon  after- 
ward successfully  Kghting  the  Spanish  fleet 
composed  of  the  Felayo,  Colon,  Teresa  and 
four  torpedo  boat  destroyers  ii  the^  should  ap- 
pear on  this  side."  Spanish  reinforcements 
were  thus  regarded  possible;  there  were  two 
destroyers  in  Santiago  and  the  danger  to  ships 
on  blockade  of  being  torpedoed  would  be  con- 
stant; to  hermetically  seal  a  powerful  squad- 
ron in  the  port,  the  entrance  channel  to  which 
was  less  in  breadth  than  the  length  of  a  ship  of 
moderate  size,  thus  leaving  our  own  force  free 
for  other  operations,  was  sound  policy  and  so 
held  by  every  one  consulted. 

Sampson  arrived  at  Key  West  at  2  A.M.  28 
May  and  found  the  Oregon,  which  had  com- 
pleted her  brilliant  voyage  of  16,000  miles,  26 
I.Iay.  She  was  reported  ready  for  any  service 
and  left  during  lue  day  for  the  squadron  in 
Nicolas  Oiannel.  At  eight  Sampson  received 
the  telegram  announcing  the  intention  to  send 
10,000  troops  to  Santiago  and  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  convoy  the  transports,  going  in  per- 
son ;  but  abotit  midnight  the  department's 
telegram  arrived,  reporting  Schley's  intention, 
expressed  in  his  telegram  of  the  27th,  to  re- 
turn to  Key  West  and  asking  Sampson  how 
soon  he  could  reach  Santiago  with  the  New 
York,  Oregon,  Indiana  and  some  lighter  ves- 
sels, and  how  long  he  could  blockade  there, 
sending  his  ships  siiigly  to  a  coaling  point. 
Sampsttn  answered  this  at  3  a-m.  {29ih),  that 
he  could  reach  Santiago  in  three  days  and 
could  blockade  indefinitely;  that  he  thought  he 
'  could  occupy  Guantanamo ;  and  that  he  Svould 
like  to  start  at  once  with  the  iVfw  York  and 
Oregon,  arriving  in  two  days.  Do  not  quite 
understand  as  to  the  necessity  of  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Schley  but  would  propose  meeting 
and  turning  back  the  principal  part  of  the  force 
under  his  command  if  he  has  left  Try  to 
hold  him  by  telegraph,  Watson  will  be  in 
charge  of  everything  afloat.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment approve  proposed  action?"  About  noon, 
no  reply  having  been  received,  Sampson  sent 
another  telegram  urging  immediate  reply.  A 
little  latter  came  one  from  Commodore  Schley 
direct  and  also  the  substance  of   the 


n  "until  coal  supply  of  larger  vessels  ! 

given  out  .  .  .";  and  also  announcing  the 
capture  of  the  collier  Restormel  hy  the  Saint 
i'aiil  Sampson  replied  to  this  "Congratulate 
you  on  success.  Maintain  close  blockade  at  all 
hazards,  especially  at  night;  very  little  to  fear 
from  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  Cnal  in  open 
sea  whenever  conditions  permit.     Send  a  ship 


to  Guantanamo  with  view  to  occup^^Jng  it  as 
base,  coaling  one  heavy  ship  at  a  lime.  Ap- 
praise captured  coal,  use  if  desired  and  after- 
ward send  ship  in  as  prize.* 

In  the  afternoon  the  desired  permission  to 
go  to  Santiago  vras  received  and  at  II  p.U. 
the  Netu  York,  having  finished  coaling,  left  for 
Nicolas  Channel,  reaching  the  squadron  at  7 
A.M.  Commodore  Watson  was  conferred  with 
and  at  9.0?,  signal  being  made  to  the  Oregon, 
Mayjiovjer  and  torpedo  boat  Porter  to  fonn 
column  on  the  New  York,  Sampson  stood  east- 
ward at  13  knots.  The  squadron  arrived  off 
Santiago  at  6  a.m.  I  Tune  (in  less  than  two 
days)  having  met  in  [he  Bahama  Channel  the 
Yale  and  Saint  Paul.  From  Captain  Sigsbee 
of  the  latter,  the  admiral  received  copies  of 
several  telegrams  from  Commodore  Schley 
taken  by  the  Saint  Paul  to  Nicolas  Mole,  which 
showed  that  the  enemy's  ships  had  been  seen 
in  port,  and  that  the  situation  would  be  held. 
As  the  squadron  arrived,  the  Colon  and  one 
of  the  Vigcaya  class  were  seen  about  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  within  the  entrance,  but  they 
moved  out  of  sight  almost  at  once,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Colon,  could  be  done  without 
unmooring,  by  veering  the  hawsers  attached 
to  the  shore  and  heaving  in  on  her  chain,  the 
distance  to  go  to  take  her  out  of  view  being 
very  slight  (her  log  mentions  leaving,  her  moor- 
ings at  this  point  at  10,35  a.m,).  "nie  day  pre- 
vious (21  Mav)  Commodore  Schley  had  gone 
aboard  the  Massachusetts  and  with  the  lotva 
and  New  Orleans  had  fired  upon  the  Colon  and 
the  batteries  at  the  entrance.  The  ships  passed 
the  entrance  twice  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  and 
the  ranges,  as  slated  in  the  louia's  log,  al  hrsl 
8,500  yards,  increasing  to  11,000.  The  total  time 
of  firing  stated  by  the  Massachusetts  was  7 
minutes  35  seconds.  One  shell,  reported  in  the 
Colon's  log  as  exploding  near  the  stern,  did 
some  slight  damage,  but  a  battle  between  ships 
at  the  ranges  reported  in  the  log  of  the  Iowa, 
8,500  to  11,000  yards  (from  nearly  five  to  over 
six  miles),  or  even  at  7,000  (four  miles),  the 
range  first  proposed,  and  lasting  the  time  re- 
ported by  the  Massachusetts,  could  not  be 
effective. 

Sampson  at  once  made  preparations  for 
sinking  the  Merrimac,  Naval  Constructor  Hob- 
son  being  put  in  charge,  as  he  had  been  previ- 
ously directed,  as  an  expert,  to  study  ihe  ques- 
tion of  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  to  sink  her 
quickly.  Hobson  was  finally  allowed  to  take  the 
ship  in.  Many  were  as  ea^er  to  go  as  he,  the 
officers  and  men  volunieenng  by  the  hundreds, 
but  Sampson  was  moved  to  let  it  fall  lo  Hobson 
from  a  sense  of  fairness,  in  that  he  had  done  the 
whole  work  of  preparation.  It  was  breaking 
day  when  the  ship  finally  started  and  it  became 
so  light  that  she  was  recalled  and  sent  in  the 
night  following;  but  her  steering  gear  being 
shot  away,  she  drifted,  before  sinking,  too  far 
up  the  channel  to  block  it  in  any  degree.  Had 
her  bow  taken  the  east  side  of  the  channel  at 
the  point  proposed,  her  stern  would  have  swung 
with  the  tide  (running  flood)  in  such  a  way 
that  the  channel  would  have  been  closed  almost 
as  a  caisson  closes  a  dry  dock.  It  was  fortu- 
nate, of  course,  in  the  light  of  events  that  it 
was  otherwise.  Hobson  in  his  graphic  and 
most  excellent  account  says  that  he  would  more 
certainly    have    succeeded    had    he    not    been 
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recalled  on  his  first  siarl.  The  writer  is  now 
inclined  to  agree  with  him  and  rather  the 
more  as  an  amend  for  his  share  in  causing 
his  recall.  But  the  fame  of  an  heroic  act  Ls 
Hobson's  alt  the  same,  and  the  failure  made 
the  third  of  July  victory  possible. 

Sampson  on  arrival  had  found  the  Flying 
Squadron  moving  in  column^  east  and  west  in 
face  of  the  port.  He  changed  this,  placing  the 
ships  with  tlieir  heads  toward  the  harbor  en- 
trance on  a  six-mile  radius,  which  made  a 
semi-circle  of  about  nine  miles.  (This  was  later 
reduced  to  four  during  the  day  and  three  at 
night,  with  much  less  Cor  certain  ships).  An 
order  of  battle  was  issued  2  June  dividing  the 
fleet  into  two  squadrons,  one  (to  the  east)  un- 
der the  personal  command  of  the  i^ommander- 
in-chief,  the  other  (to  the  west)  under  Com- 
modore Schley.  This  order  enjoined ;  'If  the 
enemy  tries  tiO  escape,  the  ships  must  close  and 
engage  as  soon  as  possible  and  endeavor  to  sink 
his  vessels  or  force  them  to  run  ashore  in  the 
.  channel.  It  ts  not  considered  that  the  shore 
batteries  are  of  sufficient  power  to  do  any  ma- 
terial injury  to  battleships.*  On  6  June  the 
batteries  were  actively  bombarded.  The  next 
day  Guanlananu)  Bay  was  occupied  by  the 
Marblehead  and  Yankee  and  thenceforward 
was  Sampson's  b^se;  the  fort  at  the  head  of 
the  deep  water  bay  was  destroyed  15  June  by 
the  Texas,  Marblehead  and  Sttaianee,  the  two 
former  coming  in  contact  each  with  a  heavy 
gun  cotton  mine,  but,  in  the  pious  language  of 
Captain  Philip,  in  his  report,  "owing  to  Divine 
care  neither  of  them  exploded."  While  every 
combatant  is  ready  to  suppose  Providence  on 
his  side,  some  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
barnacles  which  had  grown  so  actively  that  the 
mine  machinery  could  not  operate.  On  the 
10th,  the  marine  battalion  arrived  in  the  Pan- 
ther and  at  once  went  into  camp,  where  from 
II  May  to  the  14th  it  underwent  a  severe  fire 
from  the  enemy,  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, in  which  some  lives  were  lost.  On  the 
14th,  however,  a  force  of  two  oompanies  of 
marines  and  50  Cubans,  under  Captain  Elliott, 
attacked  some  500  of  the  Spanish  and  destroyed 
their  only  water  supply,  from  which  time  the 
bay  and  vicinity  remained  undisturbed  though . 
there  was  a  force  of  over  7,000  Spanish  ai  and 
r.ear  Guantaiiamo  town,  12  miles  from  the  bay 
head. 

On  7  June  a  memorandum  £or  night  duty 
was  issued  ordering;  three  picket  launches  to 
be  placed  one  mile  from  the  Morro,  the  Vixen, 
Suwanee  and  Dolphin  on  a  two-mile  radius 
from  the  Morro,  the  larger  ships  to  come  within 
a  four-mile  radius.  The  memorandum  con- 
tinued: 'I  again  call  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  close  blockade  of  this  port,  es- 
pecially at  night  and  in  bad  weather.  In  the 
daytime,  if  clear,  the  distance  shall  not  be 
!;realer  than  6  miles;  at  night  or  in  thick 
weather,  not  more  than  4  miles.  The  end 
to  be  attained  justifies  the  ri^  of  torpedo 
attack,  and  that  risk  must  be  taken.  The  es- 
cape of  the  Si>anish  vessels  at  this  juncture 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  prestige  and 
to  a  speedy  end  of  the  war.  .  .  ."  Memo- 
randum No.  14,  issued  the  next  day  (8  June), 
had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  final 
successful  result.  It  directed  the  baiileships 
to  lake  turns  of  two  hours  each,  beginning  at 


dark,  in  illuminating  the  harbor  entrance  with 
a  search  light.  Later  a  second  baiileship  was 
kept  close  to  the  illuminating  ship  so  that  the 
former  could  do  any  firing  necessary  without 
disturbing  the  illumination.  The  snip  using 
the  search  light  was  kept  not  beyond  two  miles 
from  the  Morro  and  was  ferquently  nearer. 
The  effect  was  a  complete  lighting  up  of  the 
liarbor  entrance,  making  it  iinpossible  for  the 
smallest  craft  to  appear  without  being  seen. 
It  was  the  main  element,  as  Admiral  Cervera 
nlentions,  in  preventing  any  attempt  to  leave 
at  night.  Memorandum  20  of  15  June  directed 
that  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  en- 
trance during  daytime  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, even  when  coaling,  be  exceeded. 
The  next  day  the  batteries  were  again  bom- 
barded. It  was  clear  to  the  admiral's  mind 
(hat  in  themselves  they  were  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  fleet.  The  Vesv- 
viiu  had  arrived  13  June  and  from  this  time 
forward  for  many  nights  sKook  the  vicinity 
with  the  explosion  of  her  shells.  While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  produced  much  actual 
damage,  as  there  was  so  little  to  sustain  dam- 
age, the  batteries  being  but  small  objects  for 
such  practice,  they  certainly  had  a  very  marked 
moral  effect  upon  those  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
fall,  the  Ptttlan,  by  Spanish  accounts,  being 
so  violently  hftcd  once  that  every  one  was 
thrown  off  his  feet.  The  Nrii  Orleans  and 
Texas  had  each  by  order  of  the  admiral  en- 
gaged singly  the  batteries  and  it  was  clear  that 
they  alone  were  not  an  obstruction  to  the  fleet; 
but  the  mines  had  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
Sampson  urged  the  sending  of  the  army,  tele- 
graphing that  with  10,000  men  the  cily  and 
squadron  could  be  captured  in  48  hours.  His 
only  view  of  the  ease,  and  the  correct  one,  was 
to  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance,  capture 
the  batteries  and  occupy  the  adjacent  positions, 
so  that  the  fleet  could  at  leisure  lift  or  destroy 
the  mines  and  enter  the  harbor. 

When  the  war  came  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States  had  but  2,116  officers  and  25.706 
enlisted  men.  There  were  25  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, 10  of  cavalry  and  5  of  artillery.  The 
bill  approved  22  April  declared  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  from  18  to  45  liable  to  mihiary 
duly;  that  the  President  might  call  upon  each 
State  and  Territory  for  troops  in  proportion  to  . 
its  population;  that  the  regimental  and  company 
officers  should  be  earned  by  the  governors  of 
the  States,  the  general  and  staff  officers  by  the 
President.  On  23  April  a  call  was  made  for 
25,000  men.  On  26  April  additional  enlistments 
in  the  regular  army  were  authorized  tempo- 
rarily to  a  total  of  62.597  men.  In  May  the  en- 
rolments amounted  to  124,776  men.  A  second 
call  25  May  for  75,000  caused  the  volunteer 
army  to  reach  in  August  its  highest  number, 
216,256.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the 
War  Department  toward  ooncentration,  chiefly 
at  Chickamauga,  Tenn.,  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  ana 
at  Tampa,  Fia.;  the  last  being  selected  as  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  invading  force  for 
Cuba,  though  many,  including  its  general-in- 
chief  advocated  strongly  making  no  move  to 
invade  the  island  until  October  on  account  of 
its  supposed  ddadly  summer  climate.  Historical 
precedents  were  hroueht  6o  hear  showing  the 
fearful  losses  of  expeditions  of  earlier  cen- 
turies; with  as  much  riason  might  one  have 
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deprecated  living  in  London  because  i 
fered  from  the  plague.  It  was,  as  v 
know  from  the  experience  of  the 
Guantanamo,  a  question  of  care;  but  this  care 
could  not  be  given  without  experience  on  the 
part  of  oRicers  and  men,  and  the  ofHcers  of  the 
regular  force  were  too  few  to  fount  as  against 
the  rawness  and  ignorance  of  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  volunteer  officers  who  had  never 
known  anything  of  the  care  of  troops.  The  zeal 
and  spirit  of  the  army  of  volunteers,  composed, 
as  much  of  it  was,  of  the  best  blood  and  intelli^ 
gence  of  the  country,  were  far  from  being  an 
offset  lo  their  inexperience  in  the  field.  The 
army  corps  numbered  eight,  but  the  sixth  was 
never  organized.  The  fifth,  under  Major-Gcn- 
erat  Shatter,  at  Tampa,  numbering  about  15,000 
men;  and  a  part  of  the  eighth,  Major-Gcneral 
Merrilt  (some  11.000  out  of  a  total  of  16,000 
at  San  Francisco)  were  those  actively  employed 
before  hostilities  ceased.  Shafter  received 
crders  9  May  "to  move  his  command  under 
protection  of  the  navy  and  seize  and  hold 
Mariel  on  the  north  coast  a!  Cuba,  where  ter- 
ritory is  ample  to  land  and  deploy  army," 
tioops  to  be  fully  equipped,  abundance  of  am- 
munition and  food  for  men  and  animals  for 
60  da^s.  Such  orders  indeed  point  a  moral  in 
the  arcumstanccs,  and  in  themselves  stand  an 
all-sufficient  reason  for  the  general  staff  now 
in  being.  An  expedition  under  Col.  R.  H, 
Hall  had  landed  some  aims  and  supplies  for  the 
insurgents  and  this  was  followed  11  May  with 
one  under  Captain  Dotsl  with  100  men  of  the 
First  Infantry  who  attempted  a  landinK_40  miles 
west  of  Havana  but  were  repulsed-  The  fail- 
ure -was  due  partially  to  newspaper  publicity, 
partially  to  the  use  of  the  Cussie,  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  rather  ridiculous  looking  side 
wheel  steamer,  as  well  known  along  the  Cuban 
shore  as  Morro  Castle.  Sampson  received  a 
telegram  28  May  announcing  the  intention  to 
send  10.000  troops  to  Santiago  which  he  was 
expected  to  convoy  in  person,  and  the  War 
Uepariment  had  at  once  begun  to  collect  trans- 
ports at  Tampa.  General  Shafter  telegraphed 
1  June  that  he  was  progressing  rapidly  with 
loading  transports  and  that  he  expected  to  be 
ready  to  start  Saturday  morning  (4  June). 
The  gunboats  Annapolis,  Helena,  Casline  and 
Hornet  were  at  Tampa ;  when  all  should  be 
'  ready  the  fleet  to  rendezvous  to  westward  of 
Dry  Tortugas,  where  it  was  to  be  met  by  the 
battleship  Indiana,  the  Detroit,  Bancroft.  Man- 
ning, Wasp,  armed  tugs  Wompatuck  and  Osce- 
ola; the  whole  naval  force  to  be  under  the 
command  of  the  senior  officer,  Captain  Taylor 
of  the  Indiana.  On  9  June,  however.  Sampson 
received  a  dispatch  from  Key  West  via  Nicolas 
Mole  that  the  armed  yacht  Eagle  had  on  the 
night  of  7  June,  when  15  miles  north  one-half 
east  of  Bahia  de  Cadiz  light,  sighted  lo  the 
north  northwest  an  armored  ship,  a  protected 
cruiser  and  two  destiiiyers  in  fleet  formation. 
and  that  the  Eagle  had  scouted  abreast  "until 
character  of  Spanish  vessels  was  ascertained. 
.  .  .  One  deep  sea  torpedo  vessel  chased 
Eagle  for  a  short  time.  .  .  Resolute  con- 
firms it.*  The  next  day  Sampson  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Navy  Department  that  the 
army  expedition  was  stopped  temporarily  on 
account  of  the  retvort  Eagle  and  Resohile:  that 
the  convoy  was  distributed  to  scour  the  straits 


and  re-enforce  the  blockade,  and  he  was  &■ 
reeled  to  send  two  of  his  fastest  armored  ships 
to  search  through  Nicolas  Channel,  and  then 
to  re-enforce  the  convoy.  The  telegram  asked 
"Are  you  sure  all  four  Spanish  armored  cruisers 
are  at  Santiago?'  The  only  action  taken  by 
Sampson  was  to  telegraph  that  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  report  and  that  he  considered  it 
very  unwise  to  suspend  operations  on  this  ac- 
count, *but  even  if  it  is  found  correct  there 
is  sufficient  force  to  furnish  convoy.  Armored 
vessel  was  probably  Talbot  which  was  sighted 
Thursday  at  9  a.u.  by  the  Scorpion  standing 
east;  am  confident  no  large  ship  escaped  from 
here.  .  .  ."  His  view  was  correct  the  ar- 
mored ship  as  is  now  known  was  the  English 
cruiser  Talboi  which  left  Havana  that  evening 
and  was  sighted  by  the  Eagte  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Armeria  and  Supply  under  convoy  of 
the  Scorpion.  Sampson  sent  for  the  log  of 
the  Scorpion,  determined  her  position  at  the  time 
and  so  telegraphed  the  Navy  Department.  To 
set  the  matter  completely  at  rest  Lieutenant 
Blue,  who  volunteered  for  the  service,  was 
landed  11  June  at  Aserradero,  IS  miles  west  of 
Santiago,  whence  he  went  inland  with  guides 
furnished  by  General  Rabi  lo  a  hill  overlooking 
Santiago  Bay.  He  reported  aboard  his  shift 
the  Suivanee,  again  the  morning  of  the  13tn, 
after  a  journey  of  70  miles  (the  same  officer 
made  a  similar  journey  25  June  to  locate  each 
ship).  Sampson's  telegram  and  Blue's  report 
fixed  the  question  of  starting  the  army  expedi- 
tion and  on  the  Uth  the  force,  819  officers  and 
15,058  men,  was  under  way.     There  is  no  need 


body  of  men  over  sea;  such  difficulties  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  want  of  organization 
which  existed  for  so  many  years.  Almost  the 
worst  feature  of  the  whole  was  the  clothing 
worn :  the  men  landed  in  the  tropics  in  that  in 
which  they  came  from  our  coldest  climates. 
T^e  expedition  arrived  off  Santiago  the  morn- 
ins  of  20  June,  stopping  by  arrangement  20 
miles  south  of  the  port  Captain  Chadwick, 
chief  of  staff,  was  sent  b^  Admiral  Sampson 
in  the  Ghucesler  to  see  General  Shafter,  and 
took  with  him  a  chart  of  the  harbor  to  ex- 
plain to  Shafter  Sampson's  views  with  regard 
to  his  proposed  assault  and  capture  of  the  har- 
bor entrance  in  order  that  the  fleet  might  enter. 
General  Shafter  at  the  lime  entirely  agreed 
with  this  view,  as  indeed  his  orders  of  31  May 
from  the  War  Depariment  suggested.  His 
ship,  the  Seguranea,  then  steamed  up  to  the 
squadron;  Sampson  and  his  assistant  chief  of 
staff  Staunton,  came  aboard  and  a  visit  was 
paid  to  Garcia's  camp  near  Aserradero.  Cen- 
eral  Shafter  apparently  dropped  the  scheme 
of  assaulting  the  batteries  and  determined  to 
land  at  Daiquiri,  17  miles  east  of  Santiago, 
used  as  a  port  for  the  shipment  of  ore  by  an 
American  mining  company.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  conveniences  for  landing,  beyond  a 
very  small  wooden  wharf;  the  place  was  a  mere 
indentation  in  the  coast  line  giving  some  pro- 
tection from  the  usual  southeast  swell.  Cap- 
tain Goodrich  of  the  Saint  Loms  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  landing  beginning  22  June,  a  task 
which  was  executed  with  great  success.  In 
all  29  boats,  of  which  12  were  steam  launches, 
were   furnished   from   the   fleet  be^des    the  23 
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of  the  Stmt  Louis.  A  feiiit  was  made  by  the 
fleet  and  10  of  the  transports  of  diserabarking 
at  Cabanas  Bay,  two  miles  west  of  the  harbor. 
General  Rabi  with  500  Cubans  was  also  to 
make  a  demonsi ration  near  by.  The  Netv  Or- 
leans, Detroit,  Cat  tine  and  IVasp  vtete  sta- 
tioned off  Daiquiri,  the  Helena,  Bancroft  and 
Hornet  at  Siboney  (seven  miles  nearer  Santiago 
than  Daiquiri),  the  Gloucester  and  Eagle  at 
Agtiadores  (three  miles  east  i  '  ' 
the  Texas,  Vixen  and  Scorpi 
ihe  extent  of  coast  line  covered  was  32  miles. 
Great  difficulty  was  experienced  through  the 
wretched  conduct  of  many  of  the  transport 
captains  who  were  under  no  proper  control 
and  wandered  aver  the  sea  at  will.  Hours  were 
spent  in  finding  some  of  them  and  when  found 
they  would  insist  upon  lying  miles  from  a  ^lore 
which  they  could  have  approached  with  safety 
within  a  ship's  length.  By  sunset  6,000  men 
were  ashore  with  the  loss  of  two  drowned 
by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat.  The  immediate  de- 
sertion by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  fire  of  the 
fleet,  of  all  the  points  about  Daiquiri  and  Si- 
boney, but  10  miles  from  Santiago,  caused  the 
transfer  to  the  latter  points  of  landing  opera- 
tions, and  this  was  thenceforward  the  army 
base.  Wheeler,  the  senior  officer  ashore 
(Shatter  remaining  aboard  until  the  29th), 
ordered  Young  to  make  a  forward  movement 
on  the  23d,  which  brought  about  the  skirmish 
of  Las  Guasimas.  in  which  the  1st  and  10th 
Cavalry  and  the  Rough  Riders,  all  of  course 
unmounted,  were  engaged.  The  American  loss 
out  of  the  964  in  the  fight  was  16  killed  and  52 
wounded.  The  Spaniards  retreated  leaving  11 
dead.  On  24  June  the  last  of  the  trocms  had 
been  landed  and  two  days  later  the  field  bat- 
teries were  ashore.  Shatter  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  War  Department  gracefully  acknowledging 
the  services  of  the  navy:  ■without  them  I 
could  not  have  landed  in  10  days  and  perhaps 
not  at  all,  as  I  believe  I  should  have  lost  many 
boats  in  the  surf.*  More  difficult,  however,  was 
the  question  of  getting  supplies  ashore  as  the 
fleet's  boats  with  their  crews  had  to  retnrn  to 
their  ships;  and  the  army  had  a  hand  to  mouth 
existence  for  days  which  must  have  been  a 
sertous  element,  through  ill  nourishment,  in 
the  development  of  the  sickness  later.  On  the 
25th  and  26th  Garcia's  force  of  2,978  was  trans- 
ported from  Aserradero;_  on  the  27th  the  33d 
and  part  of  the  34lh  Michigan  arrived  under 
Brigadier-General  Duffield  from  Camp  Alger 
and  went  into  camp  at  Siboney.  By  30  June 
the  American  force  was  in  face  of  the  Span- 
ish positions  to  the  east  and  northeast  of 
Santia^  and  in  the  afternoon  a  council  was 
called  m  which  plans  were  made  for  the  battle 
of  next  day,  1  July;  Lawton's  division  to  assault 
£1  Caney  at  daybreak,  and  afterward  take 
position  on  the  right  of  Wheeler's  and  Kent's 
divisions  and  assist  in  the  general  attack  on  the 
lines  to  the  east  of  and  near  Santiago.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  space  to  deal  with  the  details 
of  these  actions,  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credit  upon  both  victor  and  vanquished  The 
American  force  was  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers, the  force  under  Generals  Lawton,  Chaffee, 
Ludlow  and  Colonel  Miles  (commanding  a 
brigade)  reinforced  during  the  day  by  Bates' 
command  attacking  El  Caney,  numbering  6,654, 
against  about  500  Spanish,  who,  occupying  a 
Teii..»T-I» 


strong  defensive  position,  maintained  them- 
selves most  heroically,  losing  300  killed  and 
wounded  and  150  captured  Among  the  killed 
were  Genera]  Vara  de  Rey  and  his  two  sons. 
The  American  losses  at  this  point  were  38 
killed  and  355  wounded.  The  action  was  most 
ill-advised:  Had  Lawton  merely  contained  the 
small  force  at  El  Caney  and  joined  on 
the  right  at  once,  Santiagc^  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  carried  at  once.  The  attadc 
upon  the  main  Spanish  lines  east  of  and  near 
the  city,  along  the  crest  of  San  Juan  Hill,  was 
made  by  the  dismounted  cavalry  division  under 
General  Wheeler  and  the  first  infantry  divi- 
sion under  General  Kent,  the  whole  force  num- 
bering &336  men.  Lieutenant  Miley,  of  Shaf- 
fer's staS,  gives  the  numbers  of  the  Spanish  as 
750  in  the  most  advanced  position  on  San  Juan 
Hill  and  3,500  immediately  in  the  rear.  There 
were  about  1,000  men  ashore  from  the  Spanish 
squadron  under  Cervera's  chief  of  staff,  Cap- 
tain Bustamente,  who  was  mortally  woundoi 
San  Juan  Hill  was  occupied  by  the  Americans 
after  a  most  courageous  and  bloody  struggle 
with  the  loss  of  144  killed  «nd  951  wounded 
The  casualties  of  the  day  were  thus  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  force  engaged  It  may  con- 
fidently be  said  that  few  armies  would  have 
won  succass  under  the  immense  disadvan- 
tages to  whidi  Americans  were  subjected 
Suddenly  transported  to  a  tropical  climate,  with 
clothing  of  a  character  in  itself  to  madden  a 
mac  into  illness,  with  the  scantiest  of  rations 
for  days,  subjected  daily  to  torrential  rains, 
fighting  thnough  the  thickest  of  jungle,  op- 
posed b)^  an  entrenched  foe  with  smokeless 
powder,  it  required  to  win  men  such  as  com- 
posed this  force,  the  finest  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, through  its  practical  experience  and  traitt- 
ing,  ever  put  into  the  field.  Nor  must  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Spanish  be  overlooked  They 
were  iU-fed,  had  long  undergone  the  .depressing 
effects  of  the  tropics  and  were  in  no  condition 
to  meet  a  determined .  foe.  "They  showed  the 
obstinate  courage  always  shown  by  their  race 
when  on  the  defensive,  and  5ustaine4  to  the 
full  its  honor. 

Admiral  San^son,  at  the  request  of  General 
Shafter,  had  supported,  on  the  1st,  a  demon- 
stration at  Aguadores  by  a  force  commanded  hy 
General  Dumekl;  the  few  Spanish  seen  hav- 
ing disappeared  the  New  York  and  Oregon 
fired  a  number  of  eight-inch  shells  over  the  hiUs 
in  the  direction  of  Santiago  and  the  stiips  in  the 
bay.  The  evening  of  this  day  Colonel  Escario 
with  3,500  men  entered  Santiago  from  Manza- 
nillo,  a  reinforcement  which  in  the  existing 
destitution  but  added  to  (he  difliculiies  of  Ihe 
Spanish.  Sampson  at  Shaffer's  request  bom- 
barded again  the  batteries  at  the  entrance  2  July. 
Shortly  after,  Shafter  sent  a  message  urging 
Sampson  to  force  an  entrance,  to  which  reply 
was  made  that  this  was  impossible  imtil  -en- 
trance was  cleared  of  mines;  a  work  of  some 
time  after  the  forts  should  be  taken.  Shafter 
Stated  it  was  impossible  to  say  when  he  could 
take  these  and  if  as  difficult  as  what  he  had 
been  pitted  against,  it  would  require  time  and 
great  loss  of  Ufe.  *I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why 
the  navy  cannot  work  under  a  destructive  fire 
as  well  as  the  army.  My  loss  yesterday  was 
over  500  men.  By  all  means  keep  up  fire  on 
everything  in  sig^t  until  demolished    I  caipect, 
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bowever,  in  time  and  with  sufficient  men,  to  cap- 
ture the  forts  along  the  bajy."  Sampson  at  once 
replied  that  the  forts  could  not  prevent  hia  en- 
trance but  that  it  was  a  question  of  mines,  to 
attempt  to  go  over  which  would  certainly  result 
in  the  sinking;  of  one  or  more  ships,  thus  pre- 
venting further  progress  by  the  fleet.  He  said: 
*It  was  my  hope  that  an  attack  on  your  part 
on  the  shore  batteries  from  the  rear  would  leave 
us  at  liberty  to  drag  the  channel  for  torpedoes. 
If  it  is  your  earnest  desire  that  we  should  force 
our  entrance  I  will  at  once  prepare  to  luidertake 
it  1  think,  however,  our  position  and  yours 
would  be  made  more  diflicult  if,  as  is  possible, 
wc  fail  in  the  attempt."  The  Resolute,  carrying 
40  mines,  was  at  once  ordered  from  Guanta- 
namo  and  Sampson  purposed,  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  countennining, 
to  bring  up  the  battalion  of  marines,  with  which 
and  with  those  of  the  squadron,  about  1,000  in 
all,  he  proposed  to  assault  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance,  the  army  to  lake  the  eastern.  His 
chief  of  staff  went  to  Siboney  to  arrange  for  a 
consultation  respecting  this  combined  action  be- 
tween the  two  commanders-in-chief.  This  con. 
Eultatiott  was  set  for  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
3  July,  During  the  night  there  were  several 
large  fires  on  the  distant  hill  tops,  evidently  the 
burning  of  block  houses.  The  Massachusetu,  as 
soon  as  her  searchhght  duty  had  ended  at  4  A.M, 
(3  July),  left  for  Guantanamo  for  coal.  The 
ships  present  were  in  order  from  east,  the  Glour- 
tester,  Indiana,  New  Y.ork,  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Brooklyn,  Vixen;  the  armed  yacht  Hist; 
the  torpedo  lioat  Ericsson  and  the  transport 
Resolute  carrying  the  mines,  which  had  been 
brought  the  day  previous  from  Guantanamo. 
At  8.50  A.u.  the  New  York  had  begun  to  turn 
toward  Siboney,  but  seven  miles  from  her  posi- 
tion, to  carry  Sampson  to  the  meeting  with 
General  Shatter,  She  had  been  fairly  on  her 
course  from  30  to  35  minutes  when,  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  a  gun  from  the  Socapa  battery,  the 
Spanish  ships  were  reported  leaving  the  harbor. 
The  flagship,  then  seven  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  the  harbor  entrance,  at  once  turned,  hoisting 
the  signal,  "Close  in  toward  harbor  entrance  and 
attack  vessels.*  On  account  of  the  position  of 
the  sun,  -behind  the  signal,  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  signal  was  read  by  either  the  Gloucester  or 
the  Indiana,  both  of  which  were  nearer  to  the 
New  York  (the  former  less  than  half  the  dis- 
tance at  the  time  of  the  latter's  turning)  than  to 
the  Brooklyn.  The  Teresa  and  Colon,  the  one 
flying  the  admiral's  flag,  the  other  unmistakable 
because  of  her  peculiar  features,  were  named  by 
the  signal  quartermaster  as  they  came  out. 
After  the  fourth  (the  Oquendo)  there  was  a 
very  appreciable  interval  before  the  destroyers 
appeared,  the  last  emerging  about  10  o'clock. 
Several  of  the  ships  hoisted  almost  at  the  same 
time  the  signal  "Enemy's  ships  escaping*  though 
the  Iowa  seems  to  have  been  the  nrst.  as  from 
her  position  ^e  had  the  best  view  into  the  har- 
bor. All  the  ships  at  once  closed  in  and  began 
firing  upon  the  escaping  Spaniards  who  stood 
west  close  in  shore.  The  American  ships  natu- 
rally converged  to  the  north,  taking  up  a  more 
westerly  course  as  the  Spanish  ships  moved 
westerly.  "Die  Brooklyn,  however,  made  at  this 
juncture  a  turn  with  the  port  helm,  opening  the 
way  to  the  west  to  the  Spaniards  and  endanger- 
ing the  Texas,  which  back^  her  engines  to 


avoid  collision.  One  after  the  other  the  Teresa 
and  Oijuendo  were  seen  to  turn  inshore  afire 
and  they  were  beached,  the  Teresa  live  and  one- 
half,  the  Omendo  six  miles  west  of  the  harbor 
entrance.  The  destroyers  Pluton  and  Furor 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Indiana  and  Iowa,  but 
were  destroyed  'in  the  small  bight  four  miles 
west  of  Santiago  largely  by  the  tire  of  the 
Gloucester  which  engaged  them  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity.  They  were  also  fired  at  by  the  Nevi 
York.  The  ViMcaya  and  Colon  were  still 
steaming  west  bnt  the  former  hauled  down  her 
colors  and  turned  in  to  the  beach  at  Aserradero, 
14Ji  miles  from  the  harbor,  crossing  the  bows 
of  me  New  York  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 
The  flagship  signaled  the  Indiana  to  return  oS 
the  port  The  Iowa  remained  near  the  Viecaya 
with  the  Ericsson  and  Hist  to  rescue  the  Vii- 
caya!_s  crew.  The  Gloucester  rendered  the  same 
service  to  the  Teresa  and  Oiptendo,  assisted 
later  by  the  Indiana,  lowa  and  Hist,  a  duty 
which  was  rendered  under  great  difficulties  and 
danger.  The  chase  of  the  Colon  continued,  the 
ships  in  pursuit  the  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  Vixen, 
Texas  and  New  York  (taken  in  order  from  sea- 
ward), Tlte  Oregon  began  firing  her  13-inch 
guns  at  10,000  ^rds  range  and  the  shot  went 
over;  her  eigit-inch  guns  were  also  tried  but 
fell  short  as  did  the  Brooklyn's.  The  Oregon 
reduced  the  range  to  9,500,  to  8.500,  then  9,000, 
when  at  1.20  the  Colon  hauled  down  her  colors, 
turned  inshore  and  ran  her  bows  on  the  steep 
beach  where  empties  the  little  river  "Turquino 
under  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  high- 
est in  Cuba  (8.400  feet).  The  nearest  ships 
had  still  over  five  miles  to  run  to  reach  this 
point  and  on  arriving  near,  Captain  Cook  of  the 
Brooklyn  boarded  me  Colon  and  received  her 
surrcnaer.  He  slopped  on  his  return  and  re- 
ported aboard  the  New  York  which  was  the 
third  ship  to  arrive,  having  passed  the  Texas 
and  Vixen.* 


sinking.  All  her  sea  valves  had  been  opened 
and  though  every  efltort  was  made  to  save  her, 
and  when  the  rising  tide  had  floated  her  during 
the  evening  she  was  pushed  hard  ashore  by  the 
New  York,  she  turned  over  on  her  side  as  she 
sunk  and  there  remains.  The  Resolute,  ordered 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  report  at  Guan- 
tanamo the  exit  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  had 
met  off  Daiquiri  an  Austrian  man-of-war  whose 
flag  was  so  similar  to  that  of  Spain  that  a  warn- 
ing memorandum  had  been  issued  in  expectancy 
of  a  visit  from  the  Maria  Theresa,  which  this 
ship  turned  out  to  be.  The  Resolute,  taking  the 
ship  for  Spanish,  turned  westward,  warned 
the  Harvard  at  Siboney,  which  also  sighting  the 
stranger  stood  west  with  the  same  news.  The 
Resolute  arrived  at  Rio  Tarquino  with  the  news, 
the  Brooklyn  was  ordered  to  investigate  the 
report  and  proceeding  to  the  eastward  met  the 
Austrian  vessel  and  after  some  delay  ascer- 
tained her  character.  The  distance  from  the 
Santiago  entrance  to  the  pcunt  where  the  Colon 
was  beached  is  52  nautical  miles.    Taking  the 

•  Ttie  log  of    th(    Ttxoi  it  inoccunte  in  lUtine  that 

hu  ft  photograph  Ukea  from  the  Tfxm  thoTniu  tht  Ntv 
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ships  successively 
tions,  the  New  York  was  59}^  miles,  the  Oregon 
53,  the  Texas  50>j,  the  Brooklyn  49;^  miles 
from  this  point  when  the  Spanish  ships  came 
out  Allowing  five  minutes  to  get  headway  and 
two  miles  for  changes  of  dtrection  of  the 
Brooklyn,  the  speeds  of  the  Oregon  and  Brook- 
lyn to  1^  P.M.,  when  the  Colon  surrendered 
and  these  ships  as  established  by  the  Orggoift 
goo  ranges  were  four  and  one^fourth  miles  east 
of  the  Colotfs  tuitiing  in  point,  were  for  the 
Oregon  13J7  knots  and  for  the  Brooklyn  12.06; 
for  the  New  York  to  the  time  of  stopping  at 
2  P.M.  at  die  point  of  beaching  (allowing  five 
mmutes  to  turn)  1373 ;  the  Texat  to  the  same 

Eint,  and  allowing  one  mile  lost  in  backing  and 
r  time  of  arrival  as  2.05,  1172  knots. 

Admiral  Cervera  and  a  large  number  of  his 
officers  and  men  were  received  on  board  the 
Iowa,  but  all  these  as  well  as  those  on  board 
the  Resoinle  from  the  Colon  were  transferred 
to  the  Harvard  and  Saint  Loms  later;  1^15 
men  were  taken  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
and  interned;  the  larger  nun^er  of  officers 
were  cared  for  at  Annapolis.  The  total 
Spanish  loss  was  353  killed  or  drowned  and  151 
wounded.  The  American  loss  was  one  man 
killed  aboard  the  Brooklyn.  There  was  the 
same  disparity  of  damage  as  at  Manila,  in  no 
wise  to  be  accounted  for  hy  disparity  of  force. 
The  Spanish  were  greatly  outmatched  in  heavy 
guns,  having  but  6  H-inch  against  the  14  12- 
and  13-inch  and  38  8-inch  of  the  Americans; 
but  in  rapid  fire  of  lesser  caUbre,  which  should 
have  done  some  damage  against  unarmored 
parts  they  were  practically  equal,  having  10 
6-incli,  30  S-iuch  and  6  47'-inch  against  the 
American  14  6-incb,  12  5-inch  and  18  4-inch. 

The  next  evening,  4  July,  at  midnight  the 
searchli^ts  showed  a  large  ship  in  the  entrance 
to  Santiago  Harbor.  This,  as  known  later,  was 
the  cruiser  Reino  Mercedes  sent  down  to  block 
the  channel.  She  was  sunk  by  the  gunfire  of  the 
Texas  and  Massaehtuetts  and  later  raised  and 
sent  to  the  United  States.  The  destruction  of 
this  squadron  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  firing  on  shore  had  been  renewed  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  but  at  &30  A.if.  General 
Shafter  sent  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  commanr- 
der  saying  daat  unless  he  should  surrender  he 
would  be  obliged  to  shell  the  dty  and  allowing 
until  10  next  morning  for  women  and  children 
to  leave.  At  6.30  p.m.  a  letter  was  received  de- 
dining  surrender,  but  Shafter  on  reouest  of  the 
various  consuls  delayed  further  action  until  the 
5th.  On  6  July  Sampson's  chief  of  staff  visited 
General  Shafter  with  reference  to  further  ac- 
tion, and  the  result  of  the  conference  was  that 
a  letter  was  sent  the  Spanish  commands 
drafted  bv  Captain  Qiadwick  and  signed  by 
General  Shafter  ^ving  the  facts  of  the  destruc-' 
tion  of  the  Spanish  ships  and  the  ability  of  the 
squadron  to  shell  his  position  with  8-  and  13- 
inch  shell;  it  urged  surrender,  suggesting  a  ref- 
erence  of  the  situation  to  his  government,  in  the 
meantime  the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  continue. 
On  8  July  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  leave 
Santiago  with  arms  and  ba^age  provided  he 
should  not  be  molested  before  reaching  Holguin. 
This  was  referred  to  Washington  and  was  de- 
clined. At  4  P.M.  10  July  the  truce  was  ended. 
■  and  firing  began  on  both  sides,  the  heavy  rfiells 
of  the  navy  during  this  and  the  next  day  fall- 
uig  in  the  town  and  destroying  57  houses.    At 


2  P.M.  the  lllb  the  firing  ceased  and  was  not 
renewed.  General  Toral  was  infotmed  of  the 
heavy  American  reinforcements,  and  surrender 
was  again  demanded,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  offering  to  transport  the  entire 
Spanish  command  to  Spain.  A  surrender  was 
agreed  upon  14  July,  this  to  include  not  only  the 
troops  in  Santiago  but  all  those  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  total  of  about  24,000.  The  dty  was  dc- 
livered  to  the  Americans  17  July.  The  result 
was  fortunate  for  the  American  force  in  view 
of  the  sickness  which  had  rapidly  developed 
through  the  constant  rains,  bad  shelter  and  in- 
suffident  food  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  invest- 
ment. The  situation  became  such  that  the  gen- 
eral officers  imited  in  advising  the  removal  of 
the  army  from  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand  the 
marines  at  Guantaoamo,  under  the  excellent 
conditions  of  shelter  and  food  and  water  supply 
which  they  bad  been  able  to  koep.  up,  were  re- 
markably healthy,  the  sick  list  not  nsing  above 
that  which  was  usual  at  home  ports;  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  fleet,  which  kept  its  normal 
health.  General  Miles  had  arrived  off  Santiago 
n  July  in  the  Yale  with  1,500  troop^^  As  soon 
as  the  surrender  of  Santiago  was  determined 
an  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  under  his  command 
was  organized,  which  sailed  21  July  with  2,000 
additional  men.  The  battleship  Massachusetts 
and  13  other  naval  vessels  were  detailed  for 
service  with  the  expedition. 

There  were  in  Porto  Rico  8,223  regubr 
Spanish  troops  and  9,107  volunteers.  The  de- 
stroyer Terror  and  small  cruiser  Isabel  II  were 
at  San  Juan,  the  former  badly  injured  in  an  ac- 
tion with  the  Saini  Paul  22  June.  She  had  been 
struck  by  two  five-inch  shells,  had  three  men 
killed  and  her  machinery  so  damaged  that  she 
returned  to  port  with  difficulty.  The  Gloucester 
seized  Port  Guanica  25  July  and  Ponce  surren- 
dered to  the  Dixie  28  Julv,  in  each  case  without 
appreciable  resistance.  Both  places  were  "'•■-■•- 
pied     by_  American     troops.      Rdnforc 


.    .  _ ,  — ^  _ 9,461  officers  and  n.-u 

(rising  by  the  end  of  August  to  16,973).  Ad- 
vance was  made  from  Guanica,  Ponce  and 
Arroyo.  Several  skirmishes  ensued,  in  which 
three  enlisted  men  were  killed  and  four  officers 
and  36  men  wounded.  The  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties 12  August  prevented  the  more  serious  work 
which  would  probably  have  been  met  in  carry- 
ing the  Spanish  intrenched  positions  in  the  ad- 
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General  Merrill  in  command  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  to  the  Philippines  had  arrived  25 
July.  Accompanying  him  was  a  force  of  4,847 
officers  and  men,  part  of  which  did  not  arrive 
until  21  July.*  He  had  been  preceded  by  the 
expedition  under  General  Anderson  with  a  force 
of  2,501,  arriving  af  Cavite  30  Tune,  and  by  that 
under  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene  of  3.586  July  17. 
_  The  situation  at  the  time  of  General  Mer- 
rills arrival  was  quiescent,  but  was  seriously 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  Filipino  army 
of  probably  12,000  well-armed  men  under  Aguf- 
naldo,  who  had  proclaimed  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. The  inveslmenl,  however,  proceeded 
without  reference  to  this  force  and  under  the 
strain  of  considerable  firing  from  the  Spanish 
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lines  at  night.  A  joint  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  military  and  naval  commanders-in-cfaief  for 
surrender  was  made  7  August  The  governor 
general  declined  but  offered  to  refer  to  his  gov- 
ernment. This  was  declined  by  the  Amencan 
commanders  and  the  city  was  taken  with  but 
a  show  of  resistance,  13  August.  The  total 
army  casualties  durii^  the  investment  and  as- 
sault  were  17  enlisted  men  killed  and  10  officers 
and  96  men  wounded.  Commodore  Watson, 
relieved  in  the  second  command  of  the  blockade 
on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  by  Commodore 
Howell,  had  been  assigned  7  July  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  to  join  Admiral  Dewey 
in  the  Philippines.  This  was  to  proceed,  until 
their  separation  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  company  with  the  whole  available 
armored  force  under  Admiral  Sampson.  The 
protocol  suspending  hostilities,  signed  12 
August,  of  course  ended  the  expedition  and 
Sampson  with  the  battleships  and  armored 
cruisers  of  his  fleet  arrived  at  New  York  20 
August,  meeting  an  improvised  reception  which 
in  spontaneity,  magnitude  and  picluresqueness, 
combined  as  they  were  with  the  sentiment  at 
taching  to  a  victorious  fleet,  has  never  been 
equaled  in  our  country.  The  total  losses  had 
been  in  the  army  279  killed,  1,465  wounded;  in 
the  navy  16  killed,  68  wounded. 

The  Spanish  War  short  and  comparatively 
bloodless  as  it  was,  lifted  the  United  Slates  to  a 
new  plane.  They  became  at  once  one  of  the 
dominant  factors  in  world  politics.  Whatever 
the  divergence  of  views,  ethical  or  financial,  in 
regard  to  the  territorial  acquisitions,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  change,  con- 
sidered politically.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
war,  the  freeing  of  Cuba,  has  become  a  second- 
ary event  in  face  of  (he  great  changes  wrought 
in  our  relation  to  the  Caribbean  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  momentous  question  of  domi- 
nancy  in  the  Pacific.  The  ownership  of  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippines  (the  former  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  war  also)  are  elements  in  this  natu- 
ral destiny  of  the  highest  importance.  From 
this  point  of  view,  and  there  is  nothing  facing 
the  world  of  greater  import  than  the  future  oj 
eastern  Asia,  the  war  did  much  to  put  the 
United  States  in  a  position  to  meet  the  coming, 
emergency.  It  also  gave  us  a  na^T,  an  adequate 
army  and  the  necessary  bases  tor  action,  if 
action  be  forced  upon  us. 
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40.   TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION.  The 

territorial  expansion  of  the  United  Stales  dales 
from  the  peace  treaty  of  1783,  by  which 
iheir  independence  was  recognized  and  their 
boundaries  named.  There  had  been  much  un- 
certainty  about  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
for  a  considerable  period  prior  to  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  and  especially  so  in  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  early  grants  to  the  colonies 
were  made  *lo  the  South  Sea,*  by  which  was 
meant  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  it  was  not 
then  supposed  that  the  continent  was  more  than 
a  few  hundred  miles  wide.  Gradually,  however, 
the  French  moved  up  the  Saint  Lawrence  and 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley,  establishing  their 
claim  to  the  great  central  area,  and  the  Spanish 
gradually  extended  their  claims  northward  at 
the  extreme  west,  so  that  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  that  their  territory  extended  to  the 
Pacific  gradually  dwindled,  in  view  of  the  faci 
that  the  mother-country  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  these  encroachments  on  the  wesL  The 
increasing  claims  of  the  French  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  finally  their  claims  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  led  to  hostilities  between  the  English 
and  ihe  French  colonists  and  they  were  sup- 
poried  by  their  respective  governments.  In 
1753,  the  French  having  begun  the  establishment 
of  a  military  post  at  the  present  site  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Geot«e  Washington  was  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Virginia  to  warn  them  that  the  ter- 
ritory was  claimed  by  the  English  colonies  and 
must  not  be  occupied  by  the  French.  Their 
reply  was  that  they  also  claimed  the  territory 
by  exploration  and  settlement  and  would  hold 
it  This  led  to  an  attack  by  the  English  in  the 
following  year,  in  which  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  French,  and  this  prcdiutated  the  war.  be- 
tween the  French  and  En^ish.  which  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  eon- 
tinenL  The  treaty  between  the  French  and 
English  governments,  by  which  the  French 
withdrew  from  continental  America,  was  made 
in  1763,  and  fixed  the  Mississippi  River  as  the 
western  boundary  of  British  territory.  It  sub- 
sequently developed  that  France  had  a  few 
months  before  secretly  ceded  her  claims  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain.  The  acceptance  of 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  of  1763  by  the  British 
government  terminated  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  that  their  boundaries  extended  to  the 
Pacific.  By  this  same  treaty  of  1763,  made  be- 
tween England,  France  and  Spain,  Florida 
passed  to  the  control  of  Elngland,  and  as  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  divide  it  into  two 
provinces  or  colonies,  the  British  government 
concluded  to  add  to  the  western  sectron  a  nar- 
row strip  from  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
great  colony  of  CJeorgia.  Accordingly  a  strip 
west  of  the  Appalachicola  River,  which  had 
been  formerly  a  part  of  Georgia,  was  attached 
to  West  Florida,  against  the  protest  of  Georgia. 
The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
regarding  the  territorial  area  in  America  had 
also  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the  French 
colony  of  Quebec  to  British  control,  and  in 
1774  the  British  government  attached  all  of 
the  territory  north  of  ihe  Ohio  River  and  west 
to  the  Mississippi  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
making  it,  for  purposes  of  government,  a  part 
of  that  province.  This  gave  great  dissatisfac- ' 
tion  to  die  people  of  Massachusetts,  Connect!- 
cut,  New  York  and  Virginia,  since  each  of 
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these  claimed  that  a  p&rc  of  the  section  north 
of  the  Ohio  was  within  its  original  srant  and 
should  not  be  taken  from  them.  Ana  this  was 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which 
finallv  culminated  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  when  the  Revolutionary  War  closed 
there  were  several  territonal  questions  to  be 
settled,  in  making  the  peace  treaty:  first  and 
most  important,  whether  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  was  to  remain  a  part  of  Quebec,  or 
be  recognized  as  still  a  part  of  the  former 
colonies;  second,  whether  the  sectior  «^ch 
had  been  taken  from  Georgia  at  the  southwest 
and  added  to  Florida  shouJd  be  restored  as  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  mean- 
time receded  Florida  to  Spain ;  and,  third,  what 
should  be  the  boundary  at  the  extreme  north- 
west. Virginia  bad  held  that  her  oiig^nat  char- 
ter gave  her  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  including  that  lying  west 
of  the  lakes,  and  besides  that  was  the  important 
fact  that  it  bad  been  occupied,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  by  the  colonial  forces  during  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  result  of  these  uncertainties  as  to  bound- 
ary was  that  the  commissioners  sent  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain were  instructed  to  claim  all  of  the  territo- 
ries in  question,  but  to  be  guided  by  the  French 
^vemment  in  their  work.  These  commis- 
sioners, Benjarain  Franklin,  John  Adams,  John 
Jay  and  Henry  Laurens,  soon  after  their  meet- 
ing, found  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  to  advise  that  the  British 
retain  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  even 
that  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  between  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  be 
declared  neutral  territory  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  com- 
missioners broke  off  their  relations  with  the 
French  and  negotiated  the  treaty  according  to 
their  own  views.  By  the  boundary  lines  finally 
determined  they  obtained  the  recession  to  the 
United  States  of  the  small  strip  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  Geotf^a,  now  the  southern  part 
of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  also  the  entire 
country  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Lakes 
and  that  section  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi  and  as  far  north  as  the  present 
boundary  line.  These  may  be  properly  said  to 
be  the  first  additions  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  since  all  of  the  area  in  question 
was  more  or  less  in  dispute  under  the  latest  acts 
of  the  British  government  prior  to  the  War  of 
the  RevolutioQ  and  the  organization  of  the  13 
colonies  as  the  "United  States  of  America." 

The  next  addition  to  the  territorial  area  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  first  addition  to  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. France  had  included  the  dty  of  New 
Orleans  and  a  small  tract  of  country  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  near  its  mouth 
in  the  territory  ceded  to  Spain  when  she  aban- 
doned the  continent  of  North  America  in  1763. 
This  gave  the  control  of  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  nation  controtiing  this  ter- 
ritory. Following  the  dose  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  area  west  of  the  AUeghenies 
had  rapidly  increased  in  population,  and  it  was 
essentiaj  that  this  population  should  have  an 
opportutii^  to  reach  the  sea  by  the  Mississippi 
River.    An    agreement    was    made    with    the 


Spanish  government  in  1795  by  which  dticcns 
of  the  United  States  should  have  the  privilege 
of  depositing  their  goods  in  New  Orleans  for 
trans^pment  abrtad,  without  payment  of 
duties,  and  that  incoming  goods  should  have 
similar  privileges.  In  1302,  however,  it  became 
known  that  Spain  had  ceded  the  Louisiana  coun- 
try to  France,  by  a  secret  treaty  made  in  l&Xt, 
and  this  fact  caused  great  alarm  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  lest  their  privilege 
of  reaching  the  ocean  through  the  Mississippi 
should  be  lost.  A  resolution  was  introduced  in 
Congress  authoriiing  the  President  to  seize  the 
city  of  New  Orlean^  but  a  substitute  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  President  to  send  a 
commission  to  France  and  offer  $2,000,000  for 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  James  Monroe  was 
sent  as  the  special  commissioner  and  authorized 
to  co-operate  with  oor  Minister  to  France,  Mr. 
Livingston.  Napoleon,  who  was  about  entering 
igwn  war  with  the  English,  saw  that  his  great 
possessions  in  America  would  be  a  source  of 
weakness  to  him  in  such  a  war,  and  offered  to 
sell  the  entire  Louisiana  territory  to  the  com- 
missioners. While  they  were  not  authorized  to 
make  such  an  agreement,  they  determined  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  doing  so,  and  after 
some  negotiation  an  agreement  was  made  by 
which  tfie  entire  territory  was  to  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000,  of 
which  $11,250,000  was  .to  be  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  having  claims  against 
France.  The  treaty  reached  the  United  States 
in  Tuly_  1803,  a  special  session  of  Congress  was 
called  in  the  following  October  and  after  two 
days  of  discussion  the  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
in  December  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
vast  territory  thus  acquired  was  turned  over  to 
the  United  States.  The  population  at  that  time 
was  about  100,000,  of  which  about  one-half 
were  whites,  10,000  mulatioes  and  40,000 
negroes.    See  Uhited  States — The  Lodisiama 

■  PcaCHASE. 

The  neat  addition  to  the  territory  occurred 
in  1810-12,  in  the  form  of  a  small  section  of 
territory  which  had  been  a  part  of  West  Florida 
during  the  time  that  Great  Britain  controlled 
Florida.  After  the  recession  of  Florida  to 
Spain  by  Great  Britain,  the  English  citizens  of 
the  western  part  of  West  Florida  became  dis- 
satisfied, and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  re- 
ports that  Spain  had  sold  West  Florida  to 
France.  They  held  a  convention  in  1810  de- 
claring themselves  a  free  and  independent  State. 
A  communication  was  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  instead  of  recognizing 
the  new  republic  directed  the  governor  of  New 
Orleans  territory  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory,  basing  this  action  upon  a  claim  that 
the  territory  had  been  sold  to  France  and 
should  have  been  included  with  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  territory  by  France.  The  annexation 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  objected 
to  by  the  people  of  the  aretf  in  question,  but 
was  met  with  protests  on  the  part  of  both  Spain 
and  Great  Britain.  No  further  action  was 
taken,  however,  and  in  1813  the  control  of  the 
United  States  was  extended  to  another  small 
section  lying  east  of  that  occupied  m  1810,  this 
action  being  based  upon  claims  similar  to  those 
upon  which  the  occupation  of  1810  was  made. 
These  two  additions  gave  to  the  United  States 
the    smsiU    section    tqi    which    Alabama    and 
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Mississij>iu  now  hxve  a  frontage  upon  the  Gulf 
o£  Uezico. 

The  next  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  that  which  is  usually  known 


in  control  of  Spain  from  the  discovery  to  1763, 
when  Spain  ceded  it  to  Great  Britain  in  ex* 
change  for  a  i»rt  of  Cuba,  which  Great  Britain 
had  seixed  during  the  war  with  France,  because 
of  the  aid  which  Spain  eave  to  France  in  that 
war.  In  1783  EjigUnd  receded  Florida  to 
Spain,  and  in  178S  Spain  sold  West  Florida  to 
France,  and  it  was  upon  this  fact  of  the  owner- 
ship of  that  tetritor)[  by  France  that  the  United 
States  claimed  that  it  was  included  in  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  territory  in  1603,  and 
upon  this  claim  was  baaed  the  occupancy  in 
1810  and  1612  above  described.    Florida  was 


area  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  this  foreign  territory  alongside  of  tlut  in 
which  slavery  existed  resulted  in  constant  fric- 
tion between  the  people  of  the  two  sections. 
The  escaping  slaves  from  the  adjacent  territory 
of  the  United  States  found  Florida  a  safe  re- 
treat and  there  was  also  much  bitterness  over 
the  fact  that  Florida  had  been  made  the  faead- 

Juarters  of  a  British  force  during  the  war  of 
812~U.  Repeated  offers  were  made  to  the 
Spanish  government  for  its  purchase  but  with- 
out avail,  but  finally,  in  1819,  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  signed  a  treanr  by 
which  Florida  was  to  pass  to  the  United  States 
on  pajFtnent  of  $5,000,000  in  full  extinction  of 
the  claims  of  certain  American  citizens  against 
the  Spanish  governmciiL  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied in  1821  and  the  territory  taken  possession 
of  by  the  United  Stales,  which  in  1822  estab- 
lished the  "Territory  of  Florida.^  See  Florida, 
The  next  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
Union  was  that  of  Texas.     It  was  desired  as  a 


It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Spanish  colony 
of  Mexico.  In  1810  the  people  of  Mexico  re- 
volted against  Spanish  rule,  and  in  1822  were 
successful,  and  in  1824  the  republic  of  Mexico 
was  established.  The  two  provinces,  formerly 
known  as  "Texas'  and  "Coanuila,"  were  made  a 
single  state  of  the  new  republic  of  Mexico, 
under  the  name  of  Texas.    The  desire  of  the 

fieople  of  the  United  States  for  this  territory 
ed  to  an  offer  of  $1,000,000  to  the  Mexican 
government  for  its  purchase  in  1827  and  another 
of  $5,000,000  in  1829,  but  each  was  rejected. 
Meantime  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the 
sonthern  part  of  the  United  States  settled  in 
Texas,  and  in  1633  Texas  aiiempied  to  obtain  a 
peaceable  separation  from  Mexico  and  inde- 
pendence but  without  success.  In  1836  Texas 
seceded  irom  Mexico  and  establisfied  itself  as 
a  republic.  In  the  election  for  President  which 
followed,  an  almost  unanimous  vote  was  cast 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
application  for  admission,  made  by  its  Minister 
at  Washington,  was  not  favorably  received  by 
Congress.  In  1844  another  treaty  of  annexation 
was  made  but  rejected  by  the  Senate.  The 
Presidential  election  in  the  United  States 
which   soon    followed  hinged  largely  on   this 

Juestion,  and  the  sentiment  was  apparently  in 
avor  of    annexation,  and    in    January  1845 


Congress  passed  a  resolution  giving  "consent 
that  the  territory  properly  included  within  the 
Republic  of  Texas  may  be  erected  into  a  new 
State  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas.*  This 
was  accepted  by  the  Congress  of  Texas  and  by 
popular  vote  in  that  republic,  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1845,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  admitting  Texas 
as  a  State.  Thus,  Texas  passed  from  me  posi- 
tion of  an  independent  republic  to  that  of  a 
Slate  of  the  United  States,  without  a  treaty  or 
without  passing  through  the  Territorial  stage 
which  usually  preceded  the  formation  of  States 
of  the  Union.  See  United  States  —  Aktnexa- 
THiw  or  Texas. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  development  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  the 
favorable  settlement  of  the  pending  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  re- 
ading the  control  of  the  Oregon  Territory. 
This  territory  had  been  claimed  by  Spain,  Great  I 

Britain  and  the  United  Slates  on  grounds  of  i 

exploration,  and  been  jointly  occupied  by  Great  ' 

Britain  and  the  United  States  after  181^  pend-  I 

ing    a    settlement    of    their    respective    claims.  i 

Meantime  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with 
Spain,  made  in  the  purchase  of  Florida,  had  ' 

resulted  in  the  abandonment  by  Spain  of  her  , 

Oregon  claim  and  the  fixing  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Oregon  country  and  Spanish 
territory,  which  then  included  all  of  what  is 
now  known  as  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  This  streosthened  the  claim  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Oregon  country,  and  by 
1846  the  demand  of  the  »;op1e  of  the  United 
States  for  a  settlement  ot  the  boundary  line 
became  so  great  that  there  was  serious  talk 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  to  determine  the 
(question.  Finally,  in  the  year  1846,  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  by  the  British  government  fixing 
the  boundary  line  on  the  49th  parallel  and  the 
Straits  of  Fuca.  This  was  accepted  and  the 
Orepn  country  south  of  that  line  became  an 
undisputed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.    Sec  Northwest  Boundahy. 

The  next  addition  to  the  national  territoir 
was  what  is  known  as  the  Mexican  cession.    A 

Starrcl  had  arisen  between  Mexico  and  the 
nited  Sutes,  shortly  after  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  regarding  the  boundary  line  between  that 
area  and  Mexico,  the  Mexican  government 
holding  that  the  Nueces  River  was  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  Texas,  while  the  United  Stales 
held  that  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  boundary. 
The  result  was  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  whidi 
the  United  States  was  successful  in  every  en- 
gagement, and  it  was  followed  by  the  cession 
by  Mexico  of  ihe  great  area  which  includes  the 
present  Slates  of  Cahfomia;  Utah,  part  of  Colo- 
rado, a  small  part  of  Wyoming  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona  and  a  part  of  New  Mncico. 
The  eastern  part  of  New  Mexico  was  joini^ 
claimed  by  Texas  and  by  the  United  States  as 
a  part  of  the  Mexican  cession,  and  this  claim 
and  the  control  of  about  125,000  square  miles 
of  Texas  was  settled  by  paymeni  to  Texas  by 
Ihe  United  States  of  $10,000,000.    The  area  thus 

Sarchased  from  Texas  now  forms  part  of  New 
Eexico,  Oklahoma,  ICansas,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  The  sum  paid  to  Mexico  for  die 
magnificent  area  which  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  $15,000,000 
in  cash  and  a  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  to  the  extent  of  $3,2O0;000 
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The  last- addition  to  the  contiguous  territory 
of  the  United  States  was  what  is  known  as  the 
Gadsdoi  Purchase  (q.v.).  It  is  a  comparatively 
small  and  unimportant  strip  of  territory  lying: 
between  the  Uezican  cession  and  Mexico,  south 
of  what  is  now  New  U>exico  and  Arizona.  It 
was  claimed  by  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  dispute  was  settled  by  a  pay- 
ment of  $10,000,000  tiy  the  United  States  for  the 
terrilory.  The  purdlase  was  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Texas  at  that  time, 
lames  Gadsden,  hence  the  title,  ^Gadsden  Pur- 
chase.*    The  transfer  oceurred  in  1853. 

The  first  addition  of  non-contiguous  terri- 
tory occurred  in  1867^  by  the  purchase  of 
AlaJska  (q.v.).  The  territory  had  been  acquired 
by  Russia,  by  discovery  in  1741  and  settlement 
in  1784,  9nd  a  considerable  industry  in  furs  and 
shipbuildinfl;  develcn>ed.  After  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Cahfomia  the  Russians  in  Alaska  traded 
with  the  people  of  California,  especially  prior  to 
the  development  of  transportation  systems  be- 
tween Cahfomia  and  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
this  manner  the  people  of  San  Francisco  be- 
came aware  of  the  value  of  the  fur  business, 
and  probably  of  the  existence  of  the  predous 
metals.  The  Califoniia  members  of  Congress 
urged  its  purchaeci  bills  to  that  effect  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Russia  through  its  Minister  in  Washington, 
and  after  considerable  delay  the  agreement  was 
made  and  the  purchase  consummated  in  1867, 
the  purchase  price  being  $7^,000.  The  Rus- 
sian government  was  hioved  to  this  sale  of  its 
territory  in  part  by  its  disputes  with  Great 
Britain  regarding  boundary  hnes  between 
Alaska  and  British  North  America,  and  chiefly , 
by  the  great  distance  at  which  the  territory  lay 
from  its  possessions  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Alaska  has  proved  a  very  important  contributor 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  in 
furs,  salmon  and  other  fish,  copper  and  gold. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  (q.v.)  was  the  first 
island  territory  annexed  by  the  United  States. 
Negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  these  islands 
began  in  18S4,  when  a  treaty  of  annexation  was 
framed  under  President  Pierce's  administration, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  the  king  of  the  islands 
before  its  completion  terminated  the  negotia- 
tion. In  1876  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  made 
with  the  islands  by  which  the  products  of  the 
islands  were  admitted  free  o£  dut^  into  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  United  States 
admitted  free  into  the  islands,  and  this  de- 
veloped commercial  and  other  relations  of  the 
two  communities  very  greatly.  In  1893  a  revo- 
lution occurred  in  the  islands  and  application 
was  made  to  the  United  States  for  annexation 
and  a  treaty  framed  and  laid  before  Congress, 
It  had  not  been  acted  on,  however,  at  the  close 
of  the  term  of  President  Harrison  and  his  suc- 
cessor, President  Cleveland,  withdrew  it.  On 
the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley  the  ap- 
plication for  annexation  was  renewed,  and  after 
some  delay  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution 
annexing  the  islands,  and  tbey  were  subse- 
quently given  a  Territorial  form  of  government 
and  made  a  customs  district  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  all  merchandise  passes  between 
them  and  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  just 
as  it  does  between  die  various  States  of  the 
Union.  The  trade  between  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands and  continental  United  States  aggregated 


(1919)  (136591,198^  the  merchandise  sent  from 
the  Islands  being  chiefly  sngar. 

Porto  Rico  (q.v.),  Guam  (q.v.)  and  the 
Philii^ine  Islands  (q.v.^  were  seized  by  the 
United  States  during  the  war  with  Spain,  in- 
augurated in  1896  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
that  government  to  terminate  her  oppression  of 
the  people  of  Cuba.  At  the  close  of  that  war, 
in  which  the  United  States  was  successful,  the 
islands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States 
by  Spain,  on  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  by  the 
United  States.  While  the  treaty  did  not  specify 
the  precise  purpose  of  the  paytnent  of  the  $20,- 
000,000,  it  was  understood  that  Porto  Rico  and 
Guam  were  retained  by  the  United  States  under 
the  rules  of  war,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
sum  named  was  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Porio  Rico  has  been  made  customs  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  and  the  commerce  be- 
tween that  island  and  the  United  States  is  not 
subject  to  any  customs  duties.  It  has  grown 
from  about  $4,000,000  per  annum,  before  the 
transfer,  to  about  $22,000,000  in  1903  and  $128,- 
913,436  in  1919,  the  merchandise  sent  to  coii- 
tinental  United  States  bera^  chiefly  sugar,  to- 
bacco and  fruits.  Merchandise  from  the  Philip- 
pines coming  into  the  United  States  enters  free 
of  dnty,  and  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  enters  the  Philippines  duty  free.  The 
tariff  of  the  Philippines  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States;  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  tariff  of  the 
United  States  applies  to  merchandise  from  for- 
eign countries,  but  all  merchandise  between  the 
islands  and  continental  United  Slates  passes 
duty  free  in  both  directions,  as  does  also  mer- 


Philippine  Islands  trade  bears  the  same  relation 
to  that  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  Alaska  as  to  continental  United  States. 
Porto  Rico  is.  governed  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  and  a  legislature  elected  by 
the  people.  The  Philippines  were  ([overned  by 
a  commission  appointed  b^  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  commission  ibeing  made  up 
in  part  from  citizens  of  the  island  and  a  part 
from  chizens  of  the  United  States,  but  in  1916 
the  commission  was  abolished  and  a  legislature 
created  to  consist  of  a  Senate  of  24  members 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  90  members. . 
The  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  amoonted  in  1919  to  $151,461,636, 
the  chief  exports  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  being  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  manila 
hemp,  sugar  and  tobacco. 

The  island  of  Tututla,  one  of  the  Samoan 
group  in  the  south  Pacific,  passed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  in  1899,  The 
group  had  been  for  many  years  under  a  joint  " 
protectorate  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  but  in  that  year  the  joint  pro- 
tectorate terminated,  and  the  island  of  Tutuila, 
whose  people  had  long  ago  expressed  a  desire 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  was 
annexed.  The  island  is  small,  its  chief  import- 
ance being  the  possession  of  a  fine  harbor,  the 
best  in  the  south  Pacific.    See  Samoan  Islands. 

Panama  Canal  Zone— The  United  States 
by  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Panama  in  1901 
obtained  the  privilege  of  constructing  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
control  in  perpetuity  of  a  strip  of  land  10  miles 
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wide  for  its  ccmstruclion,  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation. The  sum  paid  for  this  piivilege  was 
$10,000,000,  and  in  addition  there  was  to  be 
paid  the  further  sum  of  $250,000  per  annum  as 
lon^  as  the  occupancy  shall  continue.  The 
United  States  did  not  acquire  title  to  the  ter- 
ritory but  merely  a  perpetual  right  of  occupa- 
tion, use  and  control.  (See  Panaka  Canal). 
The  area,  however,  is  classed  as  a  part  of  the 
non -contiguous  territory  of  the  Umted  States 
in  the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Virgm  Islands. — The  islands  of  Saint  Croiic, 
Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John,  formerly  known 
as  the  Danish  West  Indies,  purchased  by  the 
United  States  from  Denmark  in  1917,  for  the 
sum  of  £25,000,000.  They  had  been  long  a 
subject  of  n^oUation  between  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  United  States  at  prices 
rauging  from  ¥5^)00,000  to  $15,000,000.  but  die 
several  propositions  failed  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary legislative  action  for  ratification.  In  1916 
war  conditions  rendered  it  advisable  that  the 
islands  be  promptly  acqtiired  in  order  that  the 
United  Stales  government  should  be  able  to 
fortify  and  occupy  as  a  naval  baae  the  harbor 
of  Saint  Thomas,  known  as  the  'Gibraltar  of 
the  West  Indies,*  and  considered  of  espedal 
importance  in  the  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  President  Wilson  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
purchase,  naming  a  price  of  ^5,000,000,  and 
recommended  that  Congress  ratify  it,  which  it 
did,  and  the  $25,000,000  was  promptly  paid  and 
the  title  to  the  islands  passed  lo  the  United 
Sutes  on  31  March  1917.  Domestic  products 
of  the  islands  enter  the  United  States  free  of 
duty  and  United  States  products  enter  the  is- 
lands free  of  duty.  A  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  United  States  government  to  aininister 
the  laws  in  force  in  the  islands  pending  legis- 
lation by  Congress  for  their  permanent  gov- 
ernment The  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  islands  amounted  in  1919  to  $3,192,132. 
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41.  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  (17S9- 
1919^.  The  American  Union  is  composed  of 
48  States  or  commonwealths,  each  of  which 
has  a  body  of  fundamental  law  known  as 
a  constitutioa  The  sphere  of  government  activ- 
ity which  may  be  covered  by  we  State  has  been 
negatively  defined  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (Article  X  of  the  amendments)  : 
'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  me  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people.*  Among  these  powers  which 
thus  inhere  in  the  people  of  the  several  States 
are  those  of  determining  the  form  which  their 
own  government  shall  rake,  with  the  sole  pro- 
vision that  it  most  be  republican  in  form  and  of 
drafting  their  own  fundamental  law,  subject 
to  limitations  imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 

Within  the  limits  of  the  power  thus  defined, 
the  State  is  supreme  and  in  no  way  subordinate 
to  the  national  government.  The  vast  scope  and 
soverdgn  character  of  this  State  activity  seemed 
to  substantiate  the  doctrine  of  State  soverdenty. 
But  the  CivirWar  definitely  and  finally  decided 
that  the  Slate  is  not  sovereign,  although  it  ex- 
ercises many  of  the  powers  usually  regarded  as 
sovereign.  The  accepted  interpretation  of  the 
relation  of  State  and  Federal  governments  un- 
der the  Constitution  is  that  neittier  is  soverugn. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  alone  sov- 
ereign. ThCT  have  made  both  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Srates  their  agents  for  certain 
specified  ptirposes  and  for  those  purposes  each 
is  supreme  and  uncontrollable  by  tne  other.  The 
organs  of  the  State  are  concerned  solely  with 
those  powers  reserved  to  the  States  and  do  not 
possess  and  cannot  have  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  government  duties  which  are  given 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  that 

fsvemment.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates  places  upon  the  Slate  a  few,  but  very 
few,  duties  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  those  of  electing  the  United  States 
senators;  of  conductinf^  die  election  of  Prcsi- 
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dential  dectors  and  of  members  of  ihe  House 
of  Representatives,  and  of  providing  a  militia 
for  Federal  use  in  certain  contingencies.  Disre- 
garding, for  the  purpose  in  hand,  these  limita- 
tions and  exceptions,  we  may  treat  the  State 
constitutions  as  if  they  operated  within  the  sev- 
eral States  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ao- 
ihorily. 

The  closing  years  of  the  colonial  period  sair 
the  13  colonies  in  the  possession  of  constitu- 
tions, either  written  or  unwritten,  which  were  in 
most  respects  essentially  similar  and  which  were, 
on  the  whole,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  severance  of  the  political  ties 
which. had  bound  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain 
made  necessary  the  adoption  of  bodies  of  funda- 
mental law  for  the  new  States.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  all 
of  the  original  States  had  adopted  new  consti- 
tutions when  the  present  Federal  Constitution 
went  into .  effect.  In  Massachusetts  a  conven- 
(1780)  draughted  a  constitution  and  sub- 
_..jd  it  to  the  people  for  ratification.  New 
Hampshire  adopted  her  first  constitution  (1776) 
without  popular  ratification,  but  submitted  a 
second  constitution,  drawn  up  by  a  convention, 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted  in  1784. 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  whose  colonial 
charters  granted  in  1662  and  1663,  needed  few 
changes  to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  State- 
hood, did  little  more  than  to  substitute  the  name 
of  the  people  for  that  of  the  king  and  continued 
these  documents  as  their  constitutional  law  until 
1842  and  1818  respectively.  In  the  remaining 
nine  States  the  constitutions  were  in  every  case 
adopted  by  conventions,  without  submission  to 
popular  vote,  although  in  only  one  State,  Dela- 
ware, had  the  convention  received  a  formal 
mandate  for  so  doing.  In  each  of  these  States, 
except  Delaware,  the  convention  exercised  the 
powers  of  a  legislature  as  well  as  those  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  These  Revolutionary 
constitutions  were  very  short  and  most  of  them 
hastily  constructed.  They  contained  little  be- 
sides a  bill  of  ri^ts  and  an  outline  of  the 
frame  of  government.  Their  chief  purpose  was 
to  define  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
liberty  and  *to  distribute  all,  rather  than  to 
withhold   any,  of  the  powers   of  government,* 

The  history  of  the  colonial  period  had  taught 
the  pqpple  that  the  le^slaturc  was  the  protector 
of  their  rights  and  Uberties  and  that  tne  other 
two  departments  were  to  be  feared  and  guarded 
against  as  the  representatives  of  the  English 
Crown ;  hence,  in  framing  their  new  constitu- 
tions they  gave  predominant  weight  to  the  leg-, 
islature  and  defended  the  rights  of  the  people 
against  executive  and  judicial  encroachment  by 

?rovisioiks  in  their  declarations  of  rights  and 
urlher  by  subordinating  both,  and  especially  the 
former,  to  the  legislature.  In  eight  of  the  orig- 
inal States,  the  ^vernor  was  appointed  hy  the 
legislature  and  in  Massachusetts  alone  did  he 
receive  the  veto  power.  The  highest  judges 
were  in  no  case  elected  by  the  people.  In  nine 
States  they  were  chosen  by  the  legijlatures,  in 
three  by  the  executive  and  council  and  in  one  by 
the  executive  council  alone.  The  possession  of 
a  freehold  or  the  payment  of  a  tax  were  qualifi- 
cations required  of  all  voters,  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  eldest 
son  of  a  voter  who  qualified  by  the  posses- 
tipn  of  properly  of  the  value  Oi  %2fl00  or  of 


$100  a  year,  could  vote,  or  tn  Pennsylvania, 
where  Uie  sons  of  a  taxp^ng  voter  were 
likewise  privileged  to  vote.  South  Carolina 
alone  imposed  a  rel^ous  qualification:  beUef 
in  God.  In  the  five  States  where  the  govemoi 
was  elected  l^  the  people,  a  higher  property 

Jnalification  was  demanded  for  the  electoral 
ranchise  in  voting  for  governor  than  for  mem- 
bers of  the  le^slature.  Nearly  all  of  the  States 
required  additional  qualifications  for  office  hold- 
ing. In  six  States,  property  qualifications,  rang- 
ing from  a  freehold  to  $50,000,  were  demanded 
of  the  governor  and  six  prescribed  a  religious 
qualification  for  the  same  office.  New  Hamp- 
^ire,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  pernuited 
none  but  Protestants  to  occupy  the  governor's 
chair;  Massachusetts  none  hot  Christians,  while 
Delaware  made  belief  in  the  Trinity,  and  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina  beUef  in  God  and 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  necessary 
qiialificatians. 

Four  fairly  well-defined  periods  can  be 
traced  in  the  development  of  American  State 
constitutions  since  the  Revolution:  (I)  From 
the  Revolution  to  the  War  of  1812 ;  (2)  from  the 
War  of  1812  to  the  Civil  War;  (3)  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century;  (4)  from  about  1890  to  the  present 
time.  These  periods  are  soihewhat  overlapping 
but  while  not  exactly  defined  will  prove  con- 
venient for  a  study  of  the  growth  of  State  ac< 
tivity.  The  first  period  may  be  characterized 
as  that  in.  which  the  legislature  was  supreme. 
The  Ic^slature,  historically  the  guardian  of 
popular  rights  against  the  British  government, 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  and  safest 
repository  of  power.  The  strong  colonial  ex- 
ecutive was  replaced  by  a  governor  having  very 
slight  administrative  duties  and  even  less  discre- 
tionary power.  He  was  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature in  most  of  the  States,  had  the  veto  power 
only  in  Massachusetts  and  was  unable  to  ad- 
journ, prorogue  or  dissolve  the  leeislature.  The 
constitutions  were  based  upon  a  belief  that  the 
people  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  legislature, 
but  that  they  should  be  safeguarded  against  the 
executive  and  judiciary. 

The  second  period  experienced  most  far> 
reaching  political  and  social  changes  in  the 
United  States.  Democracy  was  everywhere  tri- 
umphant and  American  political  institutions,  in- 
cluding State  constitutions,  were  very  tnor- 
oughly  democratized.  The  earlier  period  placed 
marked  limitations  upon  the  privilege  of  voting. 
while  the  second  nearly  everywhere  granted 
manhood  suffrage  to  whites.  State  governors 
and  judges  were  generally  elected  and  the 
judicial  term  was  shortened.  The  governor 
began  to  acquire  the  veto  power.  The 
confidence  reposed  in  the  legislature  had 
been,  in  a  sense,  misplaced.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  second  period  there  was  much 
reckless  management  of  the  finances,  money 
was  squandered  on  the  most  chimerical  sdiemes 
for  internal  improvements,  charters  were 
granted  for  banking  institutions  that  had  little 
or  no  capital,  special  legislation  of  the  worst 
sort  was  passed,  monopolies  were  created,  ap- 
pointments controlled,  uiunerited  exemption 
from  taxation  was  voted,  and  laws  were  even 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  law  courts.  The  day  of  reckonit^ 
came  in  1837  and  since  ibat  time  there  has  been 
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a  constant  tendency  to  check  and  limit  the  pow- 
ers of  the  le^slature.  The  revolutionary  prac- 
tice of  adopting  conabtutions  in  State  coostitu- 
tional  conventions,  without  ratification  by  popu- 
lar vote,  gave  place  to  the  direct  reference  of 
constitutions  and  their  amendments  to  the  people 
at  the  polls.    The  desire  to  narrow  the  field  of 


took  place  before  the  Gvil  War.  The  chief 
iniproTements  were  of  as  admioistratiTC  char- 
acter. 

The  Cvil  War,  which  marks  the  bc^n- 
ning  of  the  third  period,  brought  about  a  radi- 
cal readjustment  of  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  throughout  the  United  States,  and, 
in  addition,  effected  a  complete  change  in  polit- 
ical conditions  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
piedoniinant  characteristic  of  this  period  has 
been  a  continued  and  increasing  distrust  of  the 
State  legislatures,  which  has  resulted  in  very 
marked  limitations  of  their  powers.  These 
have  been  effected  chiefly  in  two  way^.  First, 
the  field  of  legislative  activities  has  been  de- 


means of  constitutional  amendments  in  matters 
formerly  controlled  by  the  legislature;  and  by 
retjuirin^  popular  approval,  at  the  polls,  of  cer- 
tain legisbtive  measures,  before  they  can  be 
enacted  as  laws.     Second,  the  powers  of  the 

f)vemor  and  judges  have  largely  increased, 
be  governor's  term  which  was,  at  first,  annual 
in  all  but  three  States,  has  been  greatly  length- 
ened and  is  now  annual  in  one  only,  while  over 
half  the  States  have  a  four-year  term.  His 
power  has  been  further  enhanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislature  by  an  almost  universal 
grant  of  the  veto,  only  one  State  withholding 
this  power  and  34  granting,  in  addition,  the 
power  to  veto  items  of  an  apprc^riation  bill. 
The  States  of  Washington,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  even  allow  the  executive  to  veto  items 
of  any  bill  and  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
can  approve  such  portion  of  an  item  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill  35  he  sees  fit.  The  executive 
appointing  power  has  been  materially  aug- 
mented and  the  power  to  pardon  and  reprieve 
has  been  nearly  everywhere  granted.  These 
changes  are  indicative  of  a  growth  in  the  con- 
fidence placed  by  the  people  in  the  governor, 
which  is  the  most  important  source  of  his  in- 
creased power.  This  confidence  has  been  en- 
Sidercd  by  the  fact  that  responsibility  can  be 
ed  upon  the  single  executive,  as  it  cannot  be 
upon  the  legislature,  which  is,  under  our  Amer- 
ican system,  without  responsible  leadership. 
The  judicial  office,  although  based  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  upon  popular  election,  has 
haa    its    term    materially    increased    in    this 

The  fourth  period  may  be  said  to  date 
from  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  centnry.  It  is 
marked  by  a  conspicuous  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  fimctions  of  the  State  and  to  extend  the  ac- 
tivities of  State  governments  over  vast  ranges  of 
human  activity  which  were  formerly  left  en- 
tirely to  the  individual  or  to  the  individual  re- 
strained only  by  the  courts  from  encroachment 
u^on  the  ri^ts  of  other  individuals  and  by  a 
wide  extension  of  the  use  of  ultra-democratic 


machinery  of  poUtical  control,  sndi  as  imdative, 
referendum  and,  to  a  lesser  decree,  recall 

Sociahiation  and  democracy  have  gone 
hand  in  hand;  the  former  adding  new  ana  en- 
lar^ng  old  State  activities  and  the  latter  pro- 
viding a  more  direct  and  intimate  control  of 
government  by  the  people  themselves.  The 
magnitude  of  the  vast  business  and  social  in- 
terests committed  to  State  departments  and  to 
State  administrative  boards  and  commissions 
has  made  a  trained  personnel  a  necessity. 
Commendable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  permanent  civil  service  in  many 
States,  although  the  old  idea  that  to  the  victor 


preciation  of  the  value  and  necessity  ( 
expert  in  administrative  positions  is  manifest- 
ing itself,  althou^  the  average  American  still 
greatly  underestimates  experience  and  training 
as  assets  in  the  art  of  govenunent.  Uan^  stu- 
dents of  poUtics  believe  that  betterment  m  ad- 
ministration is  accompUshing  more  for  good 
^vemment  than  are  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional reforms. 

Direct  popular  control  of  legislation  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  First,  measures  re- 
ferred by  a  representative  body,  either  a  con- 
stitutional convention  or  a  legislature;  second, 
measures  passed  by  a  representative  body  and 
then  upon  popular  petition  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  polls  for  final  action;  and  third, 
measures  referred  to  the  electorate  for  adop- 
tion after  initiation  by  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  voters.  The  first  class,  commonly  called 
compulsory  referendum,  deals  largely  with 
constitutional  amendments.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
submission  of  certain  classes  of  statutory  en- 
actments, such  as  State  bond  issues,  is  compul- 
sory. The  first  class  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
others,  thus  far,  in  number,  but  in  the  last 
decade  the  practice  of  popular  initiative  has 
rapidly  increased.  The  popular  vote  in  a  com- 
pulsory referendum  averages  less  than  SO  per 
cent  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the  same  election, 
while  measures  submitted  as  the  result  of  popu- 
lar petition  or  initiative  attract  a  considerably 
larger  vote.  Apprehension  that  initiative  and 
referendum  would  result  in  increased  radical- 
ism has  not  been  justified.  The  people  have,  on 
the  whole,  voted  intelligently  and  more  con- 
servatively than  their  IcKislatures.  Every  State 
in  the  Union,  except  Delaware,  has  compulsory 
referendum  of  constitutional  amendments. 
About  a  quarter  permit  initiation  of  amend- 
ments by  petition  and  nearly  one-half  allovr 
Eopular  statutory  initiative  in  some  form, 
fassachusetts  and  Michigan  grant  to  their  leg- 
islatures the  privilege  of  submitting  statutory 
measures  to  popular  referenda  for  final  adop- 
tioa  Initiative  and  referendum  have  been 
tried  lon^  enough  to  prove  both  their  value  and 
their  limitations.  Restricted  to  few  and  funda- 
mental enactments  dealing  with  general  princi- 
ples their  use  is  decidedly  effective  in  securing 
a  real  popular  control  of  government.  Indi- 
rectly they  have  tended  to  make  legislative  ac- 
tion more  responsive  to  public  opinion  and 
more  carefully  considered.  Applied  to  numer- 
ous and  detailed  measures,  the  system  breaks 
down  under  its  own  weight.     It  can  only  sup- 

filement  and  not  supplant  the  work  of  the  State 
egi  statu  re. 

The  third  of  these  measures  of  democratic 
control    of    State    government,    the    recall    of 
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elected  ofSccn,  has  be«i  adopted  in  slif^ly  leu 
dian  one-fourtb  of  the  Statca  and  has  been  very 
rarely  used  for  State  officers  and  somewhat 
more  frequently  for  local.  The  very  general 
lengthening  of  the  terras  of  elective  ofticers 
nude  recall  a  logical  feature  of  the  program  of 
real  contml  of  f^vemmeht  by  the  dectorate. 
lis  adoption  was  in  response  to  die  demand  of 
a  democracy  for  the  same  effective  control 
over  men  which  the  initiative  and  referendum 
gave  over  measures.  Its  value  lies  rather  in  ita 
potential  than  in  its  actual  lue. 

The  lecall  of  judicial  decisions,  demanded 
by  the  more  radical  advocates  of  popular  con- 
trol, has  not  met  with  general  favor. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  the  legislature 
which  characterized  the  third  period  continued 
throughout  the  fourth,  another  evidence  of 
which  is  the  limitation  of  the  time  during 
which  the  legislature  can  sit  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  decreasing  the  frequency  and  t^ 
limiting  the  duration  oi  the  sessions.  Public 
opinion  has  traveled  far  from  that  of  the  Revo- 
hitionarv  period,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
so-called  axiom  of  political  science :  'Where 
annual  sessions  end  tyranny  begins.*  Six 
States  only,  and  all  oi  them  of  the  original  13, 
retain  annual  sessions.  Alabama,  in  her  recent 
constitution,  has  prescribed  a  quadrennial  ses- 
sion. Nearly  half  of  the  States  limit  the 
duration  of  the  session  to  from  40  to  90  days, 
and  others  accomplish  the  same  end  by  cutting 
off  the  pay  of  the  legislature  at  the  end  of  a 
similar  period.  This  attitude  of  the  people  is 
further  shown  by  numerous  constitutional  pro- 
visions adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  railroadm^  and  fraudulent  passage  of  biJls, 
especially  dunng  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion. For  example,  in  New  York,  no  bill  may 
be  passed  or  become  a  law  unless  it  is  printed 
and  lies,  in  its  final  form,  for  at  least  three  cal- 
endar legislative  days  upon  the  desks  of  the 
members,  unless  the  governor  certifies  to  the 
need  of  its  immediate  passage;  and  no  amend- 
ment  is  allowed  on  the  last  reading  of  a  bill. 
Other  provisions  attempt  to  prevent  or  punish 
bribery  and  make  impossible  the  appointment  of 
a  legislator  to  any  civil  office  during  the  term 
for  which  he  is  elected. 

The  rapid  growth  of  State  debts  during  the 
half  century  preceding  1870  was  another  cause 
of  great  (hssatis  faction  with  the  legislatures 
The  total  State  indebtedness  in  1825  was  $12,- 
790,728;  tn  1870  it  had  risen  to  the  portentous 
sum  of  $352,866,898.  Drastic  measures  were 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  States  to  prevent 
further  squandering  of  the  people's  money  by 
their  representatives,  with  such  success  that  the 
total  of  State  indebtedness  was  reduced  to  about 
$172,000,000  in  1904,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  only  a  small  total  increase  save  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  where 
bond  issues  for  canals  and  for  highways  have 
enlarged  their  combined  debt  to  an  amount  of 
approximatelv  a  quarter  of  a  billion.  Most 
States  forbid  the  legislature  to  contract  debt 
for  more  than  a  maximum  amount  fixed  by  the 
constitution.  (For  example,  $50,000  in  Oreeon; 
$1,000,000  in  Fennsylvama).  New  York  State 
allows  the  legislature  to  issue  deficiency  bonds, 
not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  to  contract  debt 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion  or  of  sup- 
pressing insurrection,  but  for  ail  other  purposes 
the  approval  of  the  voters  is  necessary  before 


a  loan  can  be  contracted.  Moreover,  nearly 
every  State  requires  that  a  sinking  fund  be  es- 
tablished for  every  bonded  loan  issued. 

This  distrust  of  the  legislature  is  traceable 
to  several  causes.  State  legislation  has  been 
frequently  hasty  and  ill-advised.  In  New 
York  from  1895  to  1904  the  courts  pronounced 
41  laws,  passed  by  the  legislature,  unconstitu- 
tional. Special  legislation  has  engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  legislators  and  has  often  been 
so  obviously  Disposed  to  the  general  welfare 
that  public  opinion  has  iinputed  the  worst  of 
motives  to  the  members.  The  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  party  "boss*  controls  the  legis- 
lature, the  memoers  of  which  merely  register 
his  mil;  and  that  he  orders  measures  passed 
for  partisan  or  corrupt  purposes.  The  second  of 
these  reasons  is  unquestionably  the  most  influ- 
ential. A  vast  majority  of  the  laws  passed  in 
the  average  legislature  concern  local  or  special 


of  local  or  special  import     The  objec „ 

this  class  of  legislation  are  two-fold.  First: 
the  time  and  interest  of  the  members  are  so 
largely  occupied  with  the  work  of  obtaining 
legislative  favors  for  political  and  personal 
fnends  that  insufficient  time  and  attention  are 
given  to  lulls  of  a  general  character  whose  ef- 
fect upon  the  private  or  political  fortunes  of  the 
legislators  may  not  be  so  intimate.  Second: 
Special  legislation,  particularly  for  cor^rate  in- 
terests, gives  ample  opportunity  for  bnbery  and 
corruption,   whidi,    although    doubtless   not    so 

5 real  as  is  often  uiarged,  is  commonly  believed 
y  public  opinion  to  be  associated  with  the  pas> 
sage  of  such  measures.  Perhaps  an  even 
greater  evil  is  the  constant  changing  and  amend- 
ing of  city  charters  and  other  local  government 
laws  in  the  interests  of  the  *bosfi^  or  party 
which  controls  the  legislature,  or  of  influentiaa 
public  service  corporations.  Sometimes  an  en- 
tire city  government  has  been  legislated  out  of 
office,  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  "Ripper"  Act  of 
1902.  To  check  this  abuse,  39  States  have 
adopted  constitutional  provisions  forbidding 
special  or  local  legislation.  These  provisions 
vaiv  greatly.  Some  of  them  are  very  sweeping 
and  stringent  aind  others  have  not  been  care- 
fully enough  drau^ted  lo  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  «ie  practices  they  were  intended  to 
abolish.  The  most  common  of  these  provisions 
require  incorporation  under  a  general  law ;  pro- 
scribe legislative  auditing  of  private  claims; 
prohibit  exemption  from  taxation,  except  under 
general  laws;  forbid  the  passage  of  acts,  ex- 
cept as  general  laws  for  the  chartering  and 
government  of  cities  and  towns  and,  in  the 
realm  of  purely  private  law,  interdict  legislative 
divorce  and  legislative  admission  to  the  bar. 

The  result  of  the  presence,  in  the  constitu- 
tion, of  this  great  mass  of  matter,  either  di- 
recJy  or  indirectly  restrictive  of  the  powers  of 
the  legislature,  has  been  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion in  character  which  formerly  existed  be- 
tween constitutional  and  Statute  law,  and  to  in- 
corporate in  the  body  of  supposedly  fundamen- 
tal law  details  that  more  properljr  belong  in  a 
statute  or  even  in  an  adniinistrative  ordinance 
and  thus  enormously  to  increase  ihe  size  of  the 
constitution.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Stale  legislature  is  not,  like  Congress,  a  body 
ejicrcising  only  delegated  powers.  Any  power 
within  the  competence  of  the  State  it  can  legis- 
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late  upon,  unless  forbidden  by  the  constitution; 
hence  any  limitation  of  its  power  mtist  be  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  constitution.  This  is  the 
reason  why  distrust  of  the  legislature  has 
caused  such  an  increase  in  the  size  of  our  State 
constitutions. 

The  frequent  and  lengthy  additions  to  our 
State  constitutions  are  themselves  a  fruitful 
source  of  further  amendment,  for  the  more 
elaborated  the  fundamental  law  is  in  a  Brow- 
ing civilization  the  mate  frequent  will  the 
changes  be.  Dealing,  as  they  do,  often  in  mi- 
nute detail,  with  a  large  range  of  subjects,  con- 
stant revision  is  necessary  to  remedy  defects 
and  to  meet  the  needs  imposed  by  chanfnng 
conditions.  The  New  Hampshire  constitution 
of,  1776,  excluding  the  preamble,  contained  600 
words;  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma  contains 
nearly  50,000  words. 

Constitution  making  has  been  most  active  in 
the  West  and  South.  Economic  and  social 
dianges  have  been  the  chief  causes  in  the  West, 
while  in  the  South  the  Civil  War  and  the  suc- 
cessive attempts  at  a  settlement  of  political 
problems  have  occasioned  the  frequent  adoption 
of  entirely  new  constitutions.  Massachusetts 
has  lived,  since  the  Revolution,  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1780;  but  several  of  the  Soulhem 
States  have  adopted  five  and  six  entirely  new 
constitutions  in  addition  to  numerous  amend- 
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and  two  were  rejected,  during  the  period  tram 
1890  to  1903,  and  in  the  shorter  period  from 
1895  to  1903  284  amendments  were  proposed 
and  168  adopted.  An  average  of  about  SO 
amendments  per  year  has  been  maintained  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Practically  every  Stale  has 
made  some  change  in  its  constitution  within  the 
last  10  years. 

The  method  of  amendment  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  practice  of  submitting  funda- 
mental law  to  the  voters  for  adoption  had  been 
almost  universally  in  vogue,  except  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  for  about  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  1890,  but  while  the  North  and 
West  still  make  this  method  obligatory,  six 
Southern  States,  largely  influenced  by  the 
negro  problem,  promulgated  new  constitutions 
by  act  of  the  constitutional  convention  without 
popular  ratification.  In  all  but  12  of  the  States 
constitutional  provision  is  made  for  callinj;  con- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  general  revision  of 
the  constitutions.  The  legislatures  in  most  of 
these  States,  if  their  action  is  supported  by  the 
voters  at  the  polls,  can  call  conventions.  Sev- 
eral make  obligatory  the  submission  to  (he 
people,  at  slated  intervals   (N.  Y.,  Md.,  Okla., 


Ohio.  20,  Mich.,  16,  Iowa,  10  and  N.  R,  7 
■  e  question  whether  a  convention  is  <! 
__  .._t  Every  State,  save  New  Hampshire,  makes 
provision  for  ordinary  amendment  oy  leRJslative 
initiative  and  in  all  of  these,  except  Delaware, 
by  submission  to  the  voters  for  ratification. 
Twelve  States  allc 


t  but  averages  about  8.  In  Dela- 
ware only,  is  the  legislature,  acting  by  two- 
thirds  majorities  for  two  successive  sessions, 
competent  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendtncnt 
without  popular  vole.  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi  have  the  nniqne  method  of  requiring 
an  amendment,  which  has  been  proposed  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  and  ap- 


proved at  the  polls,  to  be  further  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  each  house  at  the  next  legislature; 
Thirty-two  States  allow  one  legislature,  gen- 
erally by  a  two-thirds  or  a  three-fifths  vote  of 
each  house,  to  propose  amendments.  In  10, 
two  successive  legislatures  must  each  adopt  the 
proposed  amendment  before  submission  to  the 
people.  A  majority  of  votes  cast  is  sufficient 
for  adoption  in  33  States.  Rhode  Island  re- 
quires a  majority  of  three-fifths  and  New 
Hampshire  two- thirds  of  the  votes  cast,  while 
Missouri  and  Wyoming  prescribe  a  majority  of 
all  the  voters  of  the  State.  Ten  other  States 
have  slight  modifications  of  the  rule  requiring 
a  simple  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the 
amentfinent.  Delaware  it  will  be  remembered 
does  not  refer  amendments  to  the  electorate. 

After  the  grant  of  the  franchise  to  the  negro 
during  reconstruction,  the  ideal  of  manhood 
suffrage  was  very  nearly  attained.  Recent  years, 
however,  have  shown  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
franchise  save  in  the  matter  of  woman  suffrage. 
Seven  of  the  Southern  States  have  adopted  re- 
strictions (six  of  them  constitutional),  whidi 
were  primarily  designed  to.  deprive  the  negro 
of  the  rignt  to  vote  and  which  have,  in  spirit 
at  least,  annulled  the  ISth  Amendment  Even 
irfien  the  race  problem  is  not  involved,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  place  a  higher  value  on  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  An  incraasine:  number  of  States 
are  restricting  the  privilege  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  (only  seven  now  permit  aliens  to 
vote)j  and  a  number  of  recent  constitutions 
have  imposed  the  qualification  of  ability  to  read 
and  write  English.  In  all,  16  States  have  an 
educational  qualification,  in  several  alternative 
with  a  property  qualification. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  political 
phenomena  of  recent  years  has  been  the  rapid 
Spread  of  the  woman  suffrage  movement. 
Wyoming,  in  1890,  was  the  first  State  to  estab- 
lish full  suffrage  for  women.  Four  other 
Stales  followed  ner  in  the  19lh  century,  bul  for 
over  a  decade  no  further  addition  was  made  to 
the  list  of  suffrage  States  notwithstanding 
extraordinary  efforts  at  propaganda.  In  1911 
California  conferred  the  frantJiise  on  women 
and  within  three  years  five  other  States  joined 
the  column  of  equal  vote  States.  At  the  present 
writing  women  have  won  the  right  to  vote  at 
all  elections  in  12  States  and  possess  limited 
suffrage  in  many  more,  Moreover  both  of  the 
great  national  parties  have  declared  for  woman 
suffrage  and  a  Federal  suffrage  amendment  has 
been  passed  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  before  the 
States  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.  See 
Woman  SupntAGit. 

The  typical  State  constitution  contains :  (1) 
A  definition  of  boundaries,  except  in  the  older 
States :  (2)  A  bill  of  rights ;  f 3)  A  frame  of 
government ;  (4)  A  great  mass  of  miscellaneous 
provisions,  arranged  with  slight  regard  for 
logical  classification,  'relating  to  administration 
and  law,  including  articles  treatin?  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  militia,  of  taxation  and  revenue,  of 
the  public  debts,  of  local  government,  of  Stale 
prisons  and  hospitals,  of  agriculture,  of  labor. 
of  impeachment  and  of  the  method  of  amend- 
ing the  constitution,  besides  other  matters  slill 
less  political  in  their  character*;  (6)  The 
schedule,  which  contains  temporary  provisions 
about  putting  the  constitution  into  effect. 

A  bill  or  declaration  of  rights,  historically 
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the  most  impoTtant  part  of  the  document,  is 
found  in  every  State  constitution,  except  Michi- 
gan's, where  there  is  no  separate  bill  of  rights. 
It  contains  thnse  fundamental  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty,  the  most  prized  heritage  of  our 
race,  which  arc  most  familiar  through  incor- 
poration in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  in  ad- 
dition many  provisions,  widelj;  dissimilar  in 
the  several  constitutions,  defining  supposedly 
inherent  rights  of  the  individual.  The  bill  of 
rights  of  the  Federal  Constitution  restricts  the 
Federal  govemment  alone;  hence  the  necessity 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  bill  of  rights  in  die 
State  conscitulion.  Mention  will  be  made  of 
one  only  of  the  ri^ts  thus  secured  to  the  citizen. 
Religious  liberty,  m  its  fullest  sense,  was  not  a 
possession  of  all  people  in  the  American  States 
during  the  early  years  of  national  independence. 
Connecticut  did  not  abolish  her  established 
church  until  1818  and  that  of  Massachusetts  was 
Dot  fully  disesublisbed  until  IS33.  At  the 
present  time  all  States  have  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  consdeuce,  of  expression 
of  religious  opinion,  of  worship  or  of  non- 
worship  and  of  equality  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  eyes  of  the  law;  although 
the  Christian  religion  is  by  the  common  law 
recognized  as  the'  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  laws  of  blas- 
shemy  and  of  observance  of  the  Christian 
&ibbath. 

The  frame  of  State  wivernment  is  strtldngly 
similar  throughout  the  TJnion.  Each  provides 
for  an  executive  department  consisting  of  a 
governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  in  most  States, 
and  bca<u  of  the  important  departments  of  ad- 
ministration (secretary  of  slate,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  attorney-general,  etc),  elected  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States  and  constituting,  with 
the  governor,  what  is  in  reality  an  executive  in 
commission.  While  in  the  Federal  government 
the  President  is  the  executive,  the  State  gover- 
nor is  merely  a  part  of  the  executive;  a  number 
of  the  most  important  heads  of  departments 
being  nearly  or  ^uite  independent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, althou^  in  some  States  subject  to  re- 
moval from  office  for  cause  shown.  They  are 
practically  colleagues,  not  subordinates,  of  the 
governor.  Executive  decentralization  is  the 
rule;  a  rule  still  further  enforced  by  the  crea- 
tion of  lar^e  numbers  of  administrative  boards 
and  commissions,  all  of  which  are  created  by 
law  and  have  thdr  duties  prescribed  by  mk 
legislature  and,  whether  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor or  not,  are  in  practice  very  httle  under 
his  control.  A  number  of  Slate  governors  have, 
in  recent  years,  called  attention  to  the  defects 
of  such  excessive  decentralization  and  have 
asked  the  lefpslaturcs  to  devise  remedies  for 
what  they  dean  a  growing  evil.  The  governor's 
power  of  appointment  is  in  most  States  small 
and  his  actual  control  of  administration  is  even 
less.  His  greatest  legal  power  and  responsibility 
are  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  veto  and 
the  marked  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gubernatorial  oflSce  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  Chat  its  incumbent  is  the  elected 
representative  of  all  the  people  and  hence  has 
their  confidence  and  is  die  exponent  of  public 
ojrimon  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  lefps- 
lature  and  to  the  governor's  share  in  l^slative 
power  rather  than  to  his  executive  ana  admin- 
utrative  functions. 

The    let^slatitre    is    everywhere    bicameral. 


Two  houses  exist  because  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  bicameral  system  embodies  a 
soimd  principle  of  political  science  and  not  be- 
cause special  classes,  or  elements  of  the  body 
politic,  can  thereby  obtain  a  share  in  govern- 
ment The  essential  difference,  an  artificial 
one,  is  that  the  senate,  as  the  stnaller  body, 
represents  a  larger  number  of  voters  who 
possess  the  same  voting  qualifications  as  the 
dectors  for  the  lower  house. 

The  democratic  principle  of  representation  in 
proportion  to  population  may  be  regarded  as 
the  established  American  State  policy,  althoufrh 
there  are  numerous  departures  from  the  strict 
rule  and  in  a  few  States  gross  violations  of  the 
principle  allow  the  existence  of  a  rotten  bor- 
ough system  comparable  lo  that  of  England 
before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  In  many  of 
these  States  the  former  historic  unit  of  repre- 
sentation, the  county  or  town,  is  retained  parity 
for  partisan  purposes  and  partly  to  protect  a 
minority,  usually  rural,  gainst  an  industrial 
and  urban  majority.  The  constitutions  of  18 
States  provide  aaequately  for  proportionate 
representation  in  both  houses.  In  the  remaining 
30  States  there  are  modifications  of  the  rule  for 
one  or  both  houses,  of  which  the  most  common 
is  that  each  county  (or  town)  shall  have  at 
least  one  representative.  However,  these  ex- 
ceptions are  grossly  inequitable  in  some  six  or 
d^t  States  only,  nearly  all  of  them  among  the 
original  13. 

Although  over  one-half  of  the  States  give 
the  initiation  of  money  bills  to  the  lower  house, 
there  is  no  suffident  reason  for  such  discrimina- 
tion. The  practice  is  a  survival  of  colonial  cus- 
tom or  is  a  meaningless  copy  of  Federal  or 
English  precedent,  In  other  matters  the  powers 
of  the  two  houses  are  in  general  identical,  ex- 
cept in  the  process  of  impeachment  and  that  in 
some  States  the  senate  has  the  power  o£  con- 
finning  executive  appointments.  The  com- 
mittee system,  modeled  dosely  after  that  of 
Congress,  is  everywhere  in  use  and  rules  and 
procedure  are  pracucally  the  same  as  the  Con- 
gressional. The  trovernor  and  heads  of  de- 
partments never  occupy  seats  in  the  legislature 
and  the  Enjilish  syslem  of  govemment  through 
a  premier,  who  is  responsible  to  a  Parliamentary 
majority,  has  never  found  lodgment  in  the  - 
United  States.     . 

The  organiiation  of  the  judidal  department 
varies  somewhat  in  the  several  States,  althou^ 
the  difference  is  rather  in  the  degree  of  devcl- 
omnent  than  in  the  principle  of  organization. 
Most  States  have  at  the  head  of  their  system  a 
single  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  called,  gen- 
erally, the  Supreme  Court,  sometimes  the  Court 
of  Amieals ;  and  a  Superior  or  Circuit  Court 
of  highest  original  jurisdiction.  Lower  courts 
coieist  of  county  and  local  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction.  In  New  York,  whose  judidary 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  more  highly 
organized  systems  which  obtain  in  some  of  the 
larger  States,  the  State  courts  consist  of  a  Court 
of  Appeals,  four  appellate  divisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  with  justices  assigned  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Suprem^  really  a  Dis- 
trict, Court  of  numerous  judges.  County  Courts, 
except  in  New  York  County,  and  courts  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  Thp  cities  of  the  State 
have  special  Munidpal  Courts.  In  counties  hav- 
ing a  population  of  40,000  or  over  there  is  a 
separate  Surrogate's  Court  for  probate  jurisdio- 
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tion.  Separate  chancery  courts,  which  were 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  original  States,  were 
reprded  as  inconsistent  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  age  and  now  exist  in  a  few  only 
of  the  older  commonwealths.  Etiuity  jurisdic> 
tion  is,  however,  administered  in  all  of  the 
other  States  by  the  regular  judges  of  the  law, 
Georgia  was  the  only  revolutionary  State  to 
vest  the  election  of  juices  with  the  people.  Six 
gave  the  choice  to  the  legislature  and  in  the 
remaining  six  the  governor,  with  the,  consent 
of  the  council  (in  Delaware  of  the  l^slatnrej, 
made  the  appointment.  The  strong  democratic 
wave  which  swept  over  this  country  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  centurv  affected  the  judicial 
office  by  very  generally  transferring  the  election 
to  the  people  and  by  adopting  a  short  term  in 
place  of  the  life  tenure  of  the  early  period. 
There  are  now  37  Slates  which  vest  the  election 
of  the  higher  judges  in  the  people,  while  minor 
judges  are  even  more  generally  elected.  The 
governor  appoints  in  six  States,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  council  or  senate.  In  Connecti- 
cut, the  governor  nominates  and  the  le^slature 
elects.  In  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  the  legislature  both  nominates 
and  elects  the  judges.  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire  (until  70  years  of 
age)    alone   retain  life  tenure.     The  term  iii 


has  the  shortest  tenn,  two  years,  while  the 
average  is  from  six  to  eight  years.  Ju<Kcial 
salaries  have  been  considerably  increased  of 
late,  but  in  many  States  are  still  altoKcther  too 
low  lo  command  the  best  or  even  tnoroughly 
qualified  men.  They  range  from  $2,S0O  in  Ver- 
mont to  $l?,500  for  Supreme  Court  judges  in 
New  York  City,  which  is  the  highest  judicial 
salary  paid  in  America.  The  average  for 
Supreme  Court  judges  is  about  $5,000.  In 
somes  Stales  judges  are  removable  by  impeach- 
ment,  io  others  by  an  address  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  to  the  governor,  a  two-thirds 
vote  generally  being  necessary  and  in  a  few  by 
a  two-thirds  vole  of  the  legislature. 

The  local  government  divisions  of  the  State 
are  the  creation  of  the  legislature,  which,  unless 
■  expressly  restrained  by  the  constitution,  can 
make  and  change  them  as  it.  pleases.  Legally 
they  are  political  divisions  erected  by  the  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State.  Historically  the  principle 
of  local  self -government  lies  deeply  embedded 
in  our  political  life  and  this  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized  in  numerous  recent  constitutional  enact- 
ments, which  hmit  the  hitherto  unrestricted 
control  of  local  government  by  the  legislature. 
A  dozen  States  give  cities  and  in  some  cases 
counties  the  right  to  frame  their  own  charters. 
Among  the  numerous  miscellaneous  pro- 
viskins  of  the  modem  State  constitution  several 
deserve  especial  mention.  Formerly  edu- 
cation was  a  purely  local  concern,  but  the  in- 
creasing reco^ition  of  the  political  importance 
of  education  in  a  democracy  has  led  the  State 
to  grant  extensive  aid  and  to  assume  a  large 
degree  of  control.  Practically  all  of  the  States 
now  have  a  State  superintendent  or  commis- 
sioner, generally  elected  and  nearly  always  a 
constitutional  officer,  and  State  boards  of 
education.  AH  but  a  few  of  the  older  States, 
in  adiUlion  to  financial  assistance  to  primary 


and  secondary  schools,  maintain  State  uni- 
versities. So  vital  is  the  subject  wnsidered  that 
the  people  embody  the  most  important  ra- 
diations in  the  constitution.  Even  the  revenues 
for  the  support  of  the  universities  are  usually 
secured  beyond  the  chance  of  hostile  le^slation 
by  a  constitutionally  fixed  rate  of  taxation. 

The  growth  of  great  transportation  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  in  recent  years  has  bceo 
the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of  resirictive  and 
regulative  legislation.  Popular  fear  of  the  rail- 
road combination  and  of  the  industrial  tmst  and 
distrust  of  the  legislature  as  an  efficient  and 
incorruptible  agent  for  dealing  with  capitalistic 
monopolies  have  led  the  voters  in  many  States 
to  incorporate  provisions  in  their  constitutions 
fort)idding  the  combination  of  competing  rail- 
road and  telegraph  Hnes,  while  a  multitude  of 
anti-combination  laws  have  been  passed  hy  the 
remaining  States.  The  lack  of  power  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  has  made  most  of  these 
efforts  at  control  of  transportation  ineffective 
and  a  demand  for  more  effective  Congressional 
le^slation  has  consequently  arisen.  Anti-trust 
agitation  has  been  so  widespread  that  a  large 
majority  of  States  have  now  passed  laws 
against  tmsts  and  of  these  about  one-half  have 
anti-trust  clauses  in  thetr  constitutions.  Nearly 
all  of  the  States  have  provisions  against  mono- 
poUes,  either  in  constitution  or  statute,  and 
every  State  of  the  Union  has  found  the  regu- 
lation of  corporations  necessary.  The  subject  of 
corporation  control  has  aroused  more  interest 
than  any  other  State  question  that  has  been 
before  tiie  American  people  since  the  era  of 
reconstruction.  Even  in  the  recently  adopted 
Southern  constitutions,  the  control  of  corpora- 
tions was  second  only  to  the  (Usenf ranch rse- 
meni  of  the  negro  as  an  object  of  popular 
desire. 

_  Administrative  boards  or  commissions, 
with  administrative,  orditiance-making:  and  even 
q^uasi-judidat  powers  for  the  effeclive  regula- 
tion of  jiublic  utilities  and  in  some  cases  of  vital 
industries  are  found  in  nearly  every  State. 
Public  opinion  tends  to  regard  the  extension 
and  intensification  of  this  means  of  control  and 
regulation  as  the  most  promising  method  of 
safeguarding  public  interest  against  the  evils 
resulting  from  powerful  corporations. 

Labor  legislation  has  begun  to  find  expres- 
sion _in  State  constitutions,  although  the  prob- 
lem is  still  very  lar^jely  a  matter  of  regulation 
by  statutes.  Provisions  regulating  hours,  con- 
ditions of  employment,  especially  of  women 
and  children;  authorizing  a  minimum  wage; 
establishina;  labor  bureaus,  boards,  commission- 
ers and  arbitration  courts  and  modifying  in  the 
interest  of  ihe  wage-earner  some  of  the  old 
common-law  principles,  such  as  the  fellow-serv- 
ant rule,  have  made  their  appearance  here  and  ' 
there  in  Stale  constitutions. 
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42.    IMMIGRATION    (1789-1916).     The 
which   operated   before   the   Revolul' 


the  establishment  of  the  Federal  government 
Though  no  trustworthy  records  were  kept  in  the 
early  liistorv  of  the  republic,  it  is  estimated  that  . 
from  1783  onward  the  ntmiber  of  immigrants  to 
this  country  was  about  4,000  a  year  till  1794, 
when,  as  a  result  of  the  French -English  war, 
the  number  was  increased  to  10,000.  After  that 
date  it  dropped  to  about  6,000  a  year  dll  1806, 
when,  as  a  natural  result  ot  the  British  ana 
French  Continental  blockades  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embargo,  it  was  reduced  practically  to 
nothing  for  the  next  10  years.  Then,  beginning 
with  1816,  the  passenger  arrivals,  including  re- 
turned Americans,  reached  about  8,000;  and  in 
■he  following  year  the  number  bounded  up  to 
22,240.  The  large  number  of  immigrants 
Bocking  to  the  country  about  this  time  pro- 
duced considerable  hardship  incident  to  over- 
crowding. At  this  juncture  the  first  legislation 
concenun^  immigrants  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, which  simply  provided  that  a  record 
^uld  be  kept  of  the  number  of  r     ~~ 


e  of  a  restriction,  but  was  intended 
merely  as  a  record  of  the  arriving  aliens.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  1  Oct  1819,  an  account  has 
been  kept  at  all  the  customs  ports  of  the  num- 
ber, sources  and  conditions  of  all  immigrants 
to  the  United  States.  The  record  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

It  is  to  be  noted:  first  that  up  to  1SS6  the 
record  includes  all  *ahen  passengers  arrived,' 
and  does  not  distinguish  immigrants  from  pas- 
sengers, so  that  a  reducdon  must  be  made  from 
the  total;  second,  that  the  immigration  over- 
land from  Canada  and  Mexico  is  not  included 
in  these  figures.  For  example,  in  the  census  of 
1900  Canada  is  ^ven  as  the  birthplace  of  1,183,- 
255  persons,  and  Mexico  as  103,445.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
record  shows  several  well-defined  periods,  with 
notable  fluctuations.  The  first  period  extends 
from  the  beginning  to  1826,  inclusive,  when 
the  maximum  seems  to  have  been  about 
IO.0O0  (reached  in  1794.  1825  and  1826). 
The  second  period  extends  from  1827  to 
1831.  when  the  maximum  is  27,382.  the  aver- 
age   b«ng    more    than,   double    that    of    the 
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S«pt.  Yeu  Boding  }0  Juna 
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39,976        1899 311.715 

379,466        1900 448.572 

371.603         1901 487,918 

368,643         1902 648.743 

417,833         1903 857,046 

200,877         1904 812.870 

193.857         1905 1,026.499 

112,123         1906 1.100.73S 

1907 1,283,349 

1908 781.870 

Juoa               1009 751.786 

191.0*2         1910 1,041.570 

119.371         1011 878,387 

133,143         1911 838.171 

142.877         1913 1.197,891 

71.183         1914 1,218,480 

132.013         1015 316,700 

191.114         1916 298,826 

180,339  

332,977  Total 32,652.950 


occupation    and    country    of    l^rth.     Since    I 
Bovernmeni  encouTu;ed  immigration  as  increas- 
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first    period.     This 

lained  by  the  enon -_  _.    ., 

>  this  country  as  the  natural  result  or  the 
..  retched  industrial  conditions  in  Europe  during 
the  time  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  third  period 
includes  the  decade  from  1832  to  1842,  when  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  trebled  or  quadrupled, 
save  a  considerable  ebb  in  1838  due  to  the 
panic  of  the  preceding  year.  After  this  period, 
when  steamboat  navigation  and  railroads  began 
to  render  the  fertile  plains  of  the  West  acces- 
sible, such  abnormal  conditions  as  the  Irish 
famine  and  the  California  gold  discoveries  sent 
imtnigration  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  til!  1854. 
The  flood  of  immigration  that  swept  over  the 
country  during  these  ^ears,  demoralizing  poli- 
tics, trade  and  industries  of  all  sorts,  gave  rise 
to  the  anti-foreign  agitation;  and  this  combined 
with  the  business  depression  of  1857  and  the 
Civil  War,  which  followed  soon  after,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  immigrants  greatly.  However, 
after  the  war  when  the  country  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  industrial  enterprise  offering  an 
almost  boundless  field  for  laborers,  the  tide  of 
immigration  again  rose  rapidly  till  1873,  when. 
under  the  influence  of  the  panic  and  the  hard 
times  that  followed,  it  once  more  receded.  But 
with  the  revival  of  business  in  1880,  foreigners 
again  flocked  to  our  shores  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before,  and  immigration  reached  ft 
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tuBibwater  mark  (669,431)  in  1881.  Since  that  been  in  the  preponderance.  The  following 
ytar  there  has  been  a  steady  stream  pouring  table  shows  the  radal  groups  of  immigratioii 
into  the  country,  save  during  the  period  of  husi-     by  decades : 

luuiGBATioti  TO  THE  United  States,  Asranged  by  Nationauties  and  Decades. 
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ness  depression  from  1894  to  1898,  In  190S.  1906, 
1907  and  again  in  1910, 1913  and  1914  the  number 
of  immigrants  exceeds  the  million  mark. 

Most  of  the  early  immigrants  came  from 
Great  Britain,  a  fair  number  from  Germany, 
but  very  few  from  other  European  countries. 
In  1850  Great  Britain  furoisbed  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  and  Germany  584.000, 
or  36  per  cent.    'Hius  96  per  cent  of  the  immi- 

Kants  in  1850  were  of  Teutonic  blood,  with  the 
nglo-Saxon  clement  predominating.  The 
eroportion  was  veiy  much  die  same  in  1860. 
ut  in  1870,  while  the  totals  were  much  larger, 
the  British  percentage  was  falling  and  that  of 
the  other  foreign  elements  was  increasing.  In 
ItJtJO  the  British  contingent,  includicK  the  Cana- 
£an,  thoudi  larger  in  the  grand  total  than  be- 
fore, had  dropped  to  47.5  per  cent,  lie  German 
to  30,  but  a  considerable  new  element  had  ar- 
rived of  Bohemians,  Polj?!  Scandinavians, 
Italians  and  Russians.  In  1890  the  British  con- 
tingent had  fallen  to  29  per  cent,  or  2,700.000; 
the  German  increased  to  33  per  cent,  or  3,000,- 
000;  while  the  number  of  Poles.  Russians  and 
Bohemians  in  the  country  amounted  to  450,000, 
the  Italians  to  182,500  and  the  Scandinavians 
to  933,000.  In  1900  the  Slav  element  had 
reached  1,000,000,  or  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the 
foreign-horn  population  of  the  country,  the 
Scandinavian  over  l.OOO.OOO,  the  French  mclud- 
ing  French -Canadian  500,000,  the  Italian  nearly 
500,000.  the  Mexican  over  100,000.  while  the 
British  had  sunk  to  19.4  and  the  German  to  14 
per  cent.  Since  1900  the  Teutonic  element  has 
diminished  considerably  while  immigrants  from 
the  countries  of  sou^ern  and  eastern  Europe 
have  flocked  in  overwhelming  numbers  to  our 
^ores.    Of  these  the  Italians  and  Poles  have 


Several  laws  have  been  passed  by  Congress, 
designed  to  prevent  certain  evils  of  indiscrimi- 
nate immigration.  Among  those  evils  may  be 
mentioned  the  immigration  of  criminals,  pau- 
pers, contract  laborers,  diseased  persons 
(whether  in  mind  or  body),  and  such  odier 
persons  as  are  unable  to  support  themselves. 
Such  persons,  according  to  the  laws  enacted 
from  1882  to  1^3.  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  United  States,  and  the  steamship  companies 
bringing  in  such  immigrants  as  are  rejected 
under  these  acts  are  required,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  transport  them  back  to  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  came.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  undesirable  aliens  de- 
barred  and  deported  during  the  years  1905-16 : 
AuEKs  Debarbed  and  Deported  fbou  1905  to 
1916. 
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but  this 
pealed  in  1868.  In  1882,  the  year  after  immi- 
gration reached  the  unprecedented  mark  of 
669,431,  Congress  enacted  the  firat  restrictive 
law  debarring  criminals,  paupers,  insane  and 
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other  undetirable  duses,  as  tndicsUcd  above, 
and  inposed  a  head  tax  of  SO  cents  on  aU 
aLiau  entering  the  United  States.  This  head 
tax,  by  subsequent  acts  of  Congress,  was  itv- 
creased  successively  to  vne,  two  and  four 
dollars.  In  1885  a  more  drastic  act  was  passed, 
whidi  was  intended  to  exclude  contract  labor- 
ers and  strike-breakers  and  persons  of  the  baser 
sort  But  this  act  did  not  operate  as  succesa- 
fullr  as  vras  expected;  for  it  debarred  the  bet- 
IcT  classes  of  immiKiants,  such  as  artists,  archi- 
tects, musicians  and  even  dergymen,  along  with 
the  undesirable  daises  wUdi  it  was  especial^ 
intended  to  exdude.  It  was,  therefore, 
amended,  in  18S1,  so  as  not  to  militate  against 
such  classes  of  immigrants  as  should  be  en> 
couagcd. 

In  1S88  and  1892  Congress  passed  enactments 
debarring  such  immigrants  of  alien  race  as,  for 
an);  reason,  refuse  to  assimilate  with  onr 
natives.  This  measure  was  directed  spedfically 
against  Chinese  immigrants  and  was  intended 
lo  prohibit  Chinese  laborers  from  entering  tbe 
United  States.  The  law  was  the  natural  out- 
growth of  tbe  constant  labor  a^tation  and  the 
earnest  appieals  from  the  Pad&  Coast  for  ret- 
lief  from  the  vast  hordes  of  ignorant  and  im- 
moral Chinese  flocking  to  our  shores. 

In  1903  more  drutic  le^lalion  was  en- 
acted, which  requires  a  prt' — '- 


iteoding  immigrants  at  the  point  of  de- 
id  ail 
deport,  within 


panure   and 


gives  the  government  tbe  ri^t 

.     ,       iin  two  years  after  arrival,  any 

immigrant  landed  in  violation  of  this  spedal 
act 

In  1906  Congress  le^slated  into  being  the 
ftresent  Bureau  of  Immigration  whose  duty  it 
IS  to  keep  a  coin^letc  record  of  all  aliens  enter- 
ing the  United  States. 

In  IWf  further  restrictive  legislation  was 
enacted,  which  prohibits  the  bringing  of  women 
or  girls  into  tlie  United  States  for  immoral 
purposes,  such  as  prostitution.  The  immigra- 
tion enactments  of  1907,  also,  provided  for  a 
commission  of  nine  persons  consisting  of  three 
senators,  three  representatives  and  Uiree  per- 
sons wpomted  by  the  President,  to  investigate 
the  whole  subj^t  of  immigration  and  to  report 
to  Congress  with  recommendations. 

This  cotnmissiott  expired  by  Hmitatioa  5 
Dec.  1910,  and  submitted  a  final  report,  in  which 
they  reached  the  ttnanimous  concluson  that 
the  tinac  bad  arrived  for  taldnff  steps  for  the 
radical  restriction  of  immigration.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  commission  for  such  restriction, 
as  presented  in  this  report,  are  as  follows:  (a) 
a  reading  and  writing  test;  (b)  the  exclusion 
of  unmarried  unskilied  laborers ; '  <c)  limita- 
tion upon  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
at  any    one  port  and   from  particular  races; 

(d)  material  increase  of  the  amount  of  money 
in  the   possession   of   immigrants  on  arrival; 

(e)  material  increase  of  the  bead  tax  (now  $2) . 
The  commission,  moreover,  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations:  1.  That  for  the 
protection  of  immigrants,  government  ofitdals, 
both  men  and  women,  be  placed  on  vessels 
canying  steerage  psussengcrs.  2.  That  the 
boards  of  special  inquiry,  which  pats  upon  the 
appeals  of  would-be  immigrants  from  adverse 
administrative  decisions,  should  be  composed 
of  persons  qualified  to  exercise  judicial  func- 
tions, that  the  hearings  should  be  public  and 
that   an  Assistant-Secretaryship  of  Commerce 


aad  Labor  should  be  created  to  review  aweals 
from  the  boards.  3.  That  the  st^e  ^sould 
strictly  regulate  immigrant  banks  and  employ- 
ment agendcs.  4.  That  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
laborers  should  be  continued.  5.  That  no  legis- 
lation regarding  Japanese  and  Korean  labor 
should  be  adopted  so  long  as  the  present  method 
of  restriction  is  found  effective.  6.  That  an 
understanding  should  be  reached  with  the 
British  government  for  the  exclusion  of  East 
Indian  laborers. 

Of  the  foregoing  propositions,  tbe  one  pro- 
viding for  a  reading  ana  writing  test  attracted 
the  widest  attention  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress. The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
urged  the  retention  of  the  clause  as  the  best 
method  of  excluding  undesirable  foreigners. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  its  re- 
tention would  exdude  European  agricultural 
workers  who  were  every  way  desirable,  but 
had  lacked  educational  aa vantages. 

A  bill  incorporating  most  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  above-mentioned  commission  was 
passed  by  Congress  as  designed  to  bring  about 
the  desired  restriction  of  immigration,  but  be- 
cause of  i|s  literacy  test  provision  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  President  Taft  in  February  1913. 
During  Wilson's  administration  Congress  has 
passed  two  similar  bills  in  1915  and  1916,  but 
these  likewise  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Preu- 
dent,  for  the  same  reason. 

The  European  War  greatly  curtailed  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  as  well  as  in- 
creased emi^lion  to  Europe.  Thus  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe  (Pwes  and  Italians)  was  reduced  to 
below  the  number  from  the  Teutonic  races  of 
Europe.  Of  the  total  296326  immigrants  in 
the  year  1916,  the  prindpal  contributing  races 
were  as  follows:  English,  36,168;  Scotch,  13.- 
515;  Irish,  20,636;  Italians,  38314;  Greek, 
26,792;  Scandinavian,  19,172;  French,  19,518; 
Mexican,  17,196;  Hebrew,  15,108;  Portuguese, 
12,208;  German,  11,555;  Spanish,  9,259;  Jap- 
anese, 8,711;  Dutch  and  Flemish,  6,113;  Fin- 
nish, SM9;  Russian,  4,858;  African,  4,576; 
Polish,  4,S02;  Cuban,  3,442;  Bulgarian,  Serbian, 
Montenegrin,  3,146:  .Oiinese,  2,239;  no  other 
race  in  excess  of  2,000. 

The  chief  occupations  of  immigrants  arriv- 
ing in  1916  were  as  follows;  professional  (in- 
cluding teachers,  engineers,  artists,  actors, 
clergy,  etc.),  9,795;  skilled  labor  of  various 
sorts.  45,5^;  miscellaneous,  13&737,  among 
which  are  included  laborers  (55,816).  farm 
laborers  (26,250),  servants  (29,258).  merchants 
and  dealers  (7,0171,  farmers  (6340),  agents 
(1,538).  fishermen  (741),  manufacturers  (315), 
hotel-keepers  (243),  etc.  Those  reporting  no 
occupation,  such  as  women  and  children,  num- 
bered 104,766  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants (29^^). 

Of  the  total  alien  immigrants  admitted  into 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1916  (i.e.,  to  30 
June,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year),  141,390 
entered  through  the  port  of  New  York;  12,428 
thmngfa  the  port  of  Boston ;  7,955  through  the 
port  of  San  Frandsco;  4,029  through  the  port 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  3,696  through  the  port  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  3,^  throu^  the  port  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii ;  and  smaller  numbers 
through  other  ports.  But  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  a  large  number  of  tile  alien  immi- 
grants in   1916  came  into   the  United  States 
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dirooe^   the  border  sialions,  100,366  eiilerinK 
Aroagii  Canada  and  16,520  throu^  Mexico. 

The  destination  of  the  alien  immigrants  ad- 
mitted into  tfae  United  Sutes  during  the  last 
two  fiscal  years  is  indicated  by  the  appoided 
table. 
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Edwin  W.  Bowen, 
Professor  of  Latin,  Randolph-Macon  College, 
Virginia. 

43.  SUFFRAGE.  Suffrage  means  partici- 
pation in  government  by  voting.  There  are  two 
theories  in  regard  to  suffrage:  (1)  It  is  a  privi- 
lege granted  by  the  Siaie  to  individuals;  (2)  it 
is  a  natural,  inherent  right  belonging  to  every 
man.  The  former  is  the  usually  accepted 
tbeoty;  ibe  latter,  the  outcome  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  18th  century,  is  to- 
day generally  discredited.  Suffrage  in  the 
English  colonies  in  America  was  restricted 
as  in  England.  Virginia  began  in  161<)  with 
manhood  suffrage,  but  in  1655  and  1670  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  "free-holders  and  house- 
holders." Similar  restrictions  existed  in  the 
otber  Southern  colonies  and  in  the  middle  col- 
onies. New  England,  notably  Massachusetts 
and  New  Haven,  had  strict  religious  tests.  Only 
'freemen*  could  vote  and  only  members  in  good 
standing  of  some  Congregational  church  could 
be  "freemen.*    Consequently  the  majority  of  the 


mate  inhalntants  were  excluded,  the  entire  Ktt      | 
of  "freemen"  in  Massachusetts  between    1630      , 
and   1691   numbering  only  about  2,0(».     Wkn       I 
England  secured  belter  control  over  the   Ncn 
England   colonies  the   suffrage  was   given  lo      | 
owners   of   estates  valued  at  f40  or   freeholds 
worth   40j.   a   yt»r.     During   the   18th   cenniiy 
the  freehold  test  became  general.    Roman  Catt       | 
olic,  Jews  and,  in  New  England,  Quakers  were 
generally  disfranchised.  There  was  also  a  moril 

Juaiification  in  New  England—- a  voier  must  be  | 
a  person  of  civil  conversation  and  quiet  and 
peaceable  Wiavior.*  not  *an  opposer  of  the 
good  and  wholesome  laws  of  the  Colony.*  In  | 
the  South,  no  convict  could  vote.  Each  colony 
had  its  own  naturalization  laws  jntil  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  uniform  law  (1746)  requiring  I 
the  Protestant  faith  and  seven  years  of  resi- 
dence. The  suffrage  was  extended  very  slowly,  , 
and  when  the  Union  was  formed,  in  1787,  in 
each-vState  it  was  very  limited.  The  qualifi- 
cation'^w^s  usuallv  a  freehold  of  40j.  to  Q,  ot 
an  estate 'l»onh  KO  to  fliO,  or  ownership  of  a 
certain  n^m^e^  of  acres.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1787''jJ<ere  were  in  America  150,000 
electors  from  a  flopuiaticwi  of  5,000,000  which 
a  hundred  years  'j'ater  would  have  furnished 
700,000  to  l,00OflO0  \-oters.  The  religion  re- 
striction soon  disappeared,—  last  in  South  Caro- 
hna  in  1797.  Under  the  C^^sriiution  each  Stale 
regulated  its  own  suffragie.  The  influence 
of  revolutionary  theories  upon  politics  had  mjicli 
to  do  with  broadening  the  suS^Se.  in  New 
England,  where  most  men  wS^re  white  the 
"rights  of  man"  were  believed  in-  <«  <"«  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  where  blacks  Y"""^  numer- 
ous, the  rights  of  white  men  alone  lEfer«?R- 
niced.  The  new  Western  Stales  of|^™  '^I'' 
aenship  on  easy  terms,  thus  stimulKl""i^  '^ 
advance  of  democracy  in  the  oldeX  i"a'fs^ 
Rival  imliiical  parties  wanted  more  voV^;.^"? 
all  white  men  were  gradually  enfrai^f"'^'^. 
The  last  property  test  disappeared  in  uf '^'j 
ana  in  1845.  The  abolition  agilarion  hasV"'^ 
enfranchisement  of  all  whites  by  assei^"^ 
the  "rights  of  man."  Before  the  Civil  W?^ 
only  Connecticut  and  Massadiusctts  restrict; 
white  suffrage.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  increaiJ 
of  foreigners  they  enacted  in  1854  and  18jt 
educational  qualifications   for  voters. 

Alternate  educational  or  property  qualifica- 
tions exist  in  Connecticut  (1874),  Massachu- 
setts (1856),  Wyoming  (1889),  Maine  (1891), 
and  Delaware  (1897).  The  payment  of  poll 
tax  is  now  required  in  about  half  of  the  States, 
and  in  20  Slates  there  is  a  direct  or  indirect 
educational  test.  The  Federal  government  con- 
fers citizenship  upon  the  alien  t^  naturalization; 
the  State  confers  the  right  to  vote,  subject 
only  to  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  In 
many  States  aliens  have  been  allowed  to  vote 
after  they  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens.  Indians  must  become  natural- 
ized before  voting  unless  permanently  sepa- 
rated from  the  tribal  organisation,  or  living  on 
their  own  property.  As  a  result  of  recent  war 
conditions  absentee  voting  is  provided  for  in 
several  Stales^  among  which  are  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi  and  Virginia.  The  tendency 
now  seems  to  be  toward  requiring,  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  voting,  longer  residence  in  the  local- 
ity, registration  to  prevent  frauds,  American 
citizenship,  and  the  payment  of  poll  tax.  The 
age  at  which  a  person  otherwise  qualified  may 
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eait  his  first  vote  is,  evtrywhere  in  the  United 
Slates,   placed  at  21   ytars. 

Ncffro  Snffra^.— The  extension  of  suffice 
to  negroes  was  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution,  though  there  were  no  laws 
against  it,  it  is  not  biown  that  any  negro  ever 
voted  in  the  New  Englsnd  or  Middle  colonies, 
but  a  few  free  negroes  voted  in  Maryland, 
South  CAToliua  and  probably  in  North  Carolina. 
Between  the  Revohition  and  the  Civil  War  free 
negroes  voted  in  several  States,  Th^  were 
dsfranchised  in  New  Je«ey,  1807;  Maryland, 
1610;  TeUDCssee,  1834;  North  Carolina,  1835, 
and  Pennsylvania,  1838.  The  elections  of  two 
Tennessee  congressmen,  John  Bell  »nd  Cave 
Johnson,  were  decided  by  the  ballots  of  free 
negroes.  The  agitation  of  abolition  soaerics 
was  the  priodpal  cause  of  the  disfrandiiseinent 
of  free  blades.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  alone  before  1861  did 
not  disfranchise  them.  The  13th  Amendment 
<186S)  to  the  United  States  Constitution  merged 
the    negroes   into   the  ^litical   population   fm' 

Srposes  of  repreSEotation.  A  movemait  in  the 
uth  (1867)  to  give  the  negro  a  limited  suf- 
frage was  itoppea  by  the  Rec<»istniction  Acts 
il867>  whicJi  gave  the  ballot  to  the  negroes  in 
le  South,  though  as  late  as  1868  most  of  the 
Northern  States  gave  them  tio  politicsl  privi- 
leges. The  14th  Amendment  (1868),  while 
disfranchising  the  prominent  whites  of  the 
South,  put  a  premium  on  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  by  the  State  governments  by  offer- 
ing increased  representation  in  Congress.  The 
I5th  Amendment  (1870)  provided  against  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color  and 
f radically  resulted  in  universal  manhood  suf- 
rage.  The  amendments  apply  10  the  whole 
United   States.     Political  corruption  and  mis- 

Sivemment  followed  the  enfranchisement  of 
e  negro,  and  from  1868  to  1876  the  Southern 
whites  were  engaged  in  overturning  the  govern- 
ments ruled  by  the  negroes,  thus  beginning  a 
thorough-going  reaction  against  negro  suSr^e. 
From  1876  to  1^0,  the  whites  devoted  them- 
selves to  destro^ng  in  the  South  the  Republican 
party  organization  which  controlled  the  negro 
vote.  Ihiring  this  period  the  negro  vote  was 
restricted  by  centralization  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina ;  by 
requiring  the  parent  of  taxes  in  Virginia. 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi  ana 
Tennessee;  and  by  complexity  of  election  laws 
— Australian  ballot  system;  registration,  etc.— 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Virginia.  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  amounting  practically  to  an  educa- 
tional qualification.  About  1890  began  a  move- 
ment to  disfranchise  negroes  by  changes  in  the 
State  constitutions.  Upon  readmission  to  the 
Union  (1868-70)  a  fundamental  condition  im- 
posed was  that  their  constitutions  should  never 
be  revised  so  as  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  This  condition  was  ignored  by  the 
Southern  States  and  the  amendments  were 
evaded.  The  suffrage  clauses  in  these  new 
Southern  constitutions  are  allemalive:  (1)  the 
•understanding*  clause  requires  the  voter  to 
be  able  to  read  or  understand  when  read  to  him 
any  section  of  the  Constitution;  (2)  the  "grand- 
father" or  "old  soldier"  clause  excuses  from 
other  tests  those  who  have  served  in  any  war 
and  iheir  descendants,  or  those  who  were  voters 
before  I  Jan.  1867,  and  their  descendants;  (3) 
a  clause  requiring  a  tax  paying  and  property 


qualification  from  those  disqualified  under  other 
clauses;    (4)   the  'good  character*  clause  re- 

Suiring  the  voter  to  be  of  good  moral  character, 
fississippi  (1890)  invented  the  'understanding 
clause,*  ^ving  it  to  South  Carolina,  Alabama 
and  Virvinia;  Ixmisiana  the  "grandfather*  or 
•old  soldier*  clause  (1898),  giving  it  to  North 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Vii^nia.  Alabama 
(1901)  discovered  the  'good  character"  (juali- 
fication,  passing  it  on  to  Virginia.  Practically 
all  the  Southern  States  have  a  property  and 
tax-paying  qualification  for  voters,  which,  with 
the  educational  test,  has  since  19D5  become  the 
sole  qualifications,  although  in  Louisiana  by 
constitHfional  amendment  adopted  on  5  Nov. 
1912,  the  'grandfather  clause*  was  revived  for 
three  months  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  illiterate  whites  who  failed  to 
register  in  1898,  The  evasive  provisions  arc 
temporary,  intended  only  to  <fisfranchise  the 
negroes,  while  including  the  whites.  The  effect 
of  these  restrictions  is  remarkable,  dsfranchis- 
ing  in  each  State  that  has  restricted  the  suffrage 
from  30,000  to  60,000  whites  and  practically  all 
the  blacks.  The  tax-paying  and  registration 
requirements  are  now  the  most  effective  in  ex- 
cluding both  whites  and  blacks.  Regarding  the 
conflict  of  these  provisions  with  the  United 
States  Constitution  and  laws,  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  fundamental  restriction  im- 
posed upon  readmission  of  the  States  is  nncon- 
stitutional,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  enforce  the  14th  and  15th  amendments,  which 
probably  will  not  be  done.  In  1915  a  crude 
form  of  the  'grandfather*  qualification  in 
Oklahoma  and  Maryland  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional b);  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
but  the  decision  did  not  affect  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  South.  The  evil  results  from  negro 
suffra^  during  Reconstruction  calised  Congress 
to  hesitate  before  again  interfering  in  affairs  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Stiffrage  in  the  Territories.—  In  the  Terri- 
tories suffrage  is  regulated  by  (ingress,  which 
may  dele|^te  its  authority  to  die  Territorial  leg- 
islature. In  the  District  of  Columbia,  white  ta»- 
fayers  voted  from  18tG  to  I8SS,  when  the  suf- 
rage  was  extended  to  all  white  men,  and  in 
186/  to  white  and  black  males  excepting  Con- 
federates and  Confederate  sympathizers,  Mis- 
govemment  and  corruption  followed  and  in  1878 
all  voters  in  the  District  were  disfranchised  by 
Congress,  local  government  now  being  carried 
on  by  a  board  of  commissioners. 

In  Hawaii  the  right  to  vote  is  restricted  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  or  Hawaiian.  Thus 
most  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  are  in 
the  majority,  are  excluded  for  the  present.  In 
Porto'Rico  there  is  an  educational  qualification, 
and  in  the  Philippines  the  voter  must  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
qualify  either  as  a  taxpayer  or  under  an  educa- 
tional  test. 

Wonum  SttfFrHge.— The  right  to  vote  is 
rather  a  recent  acqtiisition  by  women  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  said  to  have  had  the 
suffrage  in  Massachusetts,  1691-1780,  and  in 
New  Jersey,  1776-1807,  but  it  is  not  clear  thai 
they  exercised  the  privilege,  Duritif  the, first 
half  of  the  19lh  century  the  extension  of  male 
suffrage,  the  better  education  of  women,  their 
prominence  in  church  and  mission  work,  attd 
the  renewed   aptaiion  in   regard   to  •naniFal 
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rights,'  especially  in  regard  to  slavery,  re- 
siiiled  in  aemands  that  woman  be  given  the 
balloL  The  temperance  movement  and  the 
need  to  protect  property  and  family  rights 
Strengthened  this  demand  In  1848  the  first 
woman's  suSrage  convention  demanded  the 
ballot,  basing  their  claims  on  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  negroes  led  to  renewed  demands  in  be- 
half of  women.  In  1866  the  first  petition  de- 
manding national  sufiraee  for  women  was  sent 
to  Congiess,  and  in  1868  the  New  Elngland 
Woman  s  Suffrage  Association  was  formed. 
Gradually  the  suffrage  leaders  of  the  entire 
United  States  were  organized.  The  new  States 
and  Territories  of  the  West  were  the  first  to 
make  women  the  political  equals  of  men,  and 
that  region  is  still  the  stronghold  of  woman 
suffrage,  though  the  States  east  of  the  Appa- 
lachians are  beinp  sironely  inBuenced-  At 
present  women  enjoy  equu  suffrage  with  men 
in  IS  States  and  one  Territory:  Wyoming, 
1869;  Utah.  1870.  1896;  Coloratk),  1876,  1893; 
WasKjngton,  1883,  1911;  Idaho,  1896;  Cili- 
fomia,  1911 ;  Arizona,  Kansas  and  Oregon. 
1912;  Alaska  Territory,  1913;  Montana  and 
Nebraska,  1914;  New  York,  1917;  South 
Dakota,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  1918.  In 
12  other  States  women  have  recently  been  given 
:he  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  and  for 


I,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
le,  Vermont  and  Tennessee,  1919.  The 
right  of  women  to  vote  in  party  primaries  was 
granted  by  Arkansas  in  1917  and  by  Texas  in 
1918.  In  eight  States  women  property-holders 
may  vote  on  matters  relating  to  taxation,  and 
b  19  States  in  school  electio^5.  In  17  States, 
11  of  wliich  are  in  the  South,  women  have  no 
form  of  political  suffrage.  It  is  estimated  that 
now  (1919)  about  6,000,000  women  have  equal 
suffrage  with  men.  During;  the  presidential 
campaign  o£  1916  both  candidates  declared  for 
woman  suffrage  —  Wilson,  Democrat,  for  the 
ballot  by  State  action;  Hughes,  Republican,  for 
suffrage  through  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Wilson  later  supported  the  movement 
for  Federal  grant  of  suffr^e,  and  in  1918  Con- 
gress sent  out  to  the  States  an  equal  suffrage 
amendment  which  within  a  year  was  ratified  by 
14  States.  In  all  States  suffrage  organixations 
have  been  formed  and  the  national  association 
has  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  effects  of  woman  suffrage  are  not  yet 
clearly  evident.  Both  roen  and  women  vote  in 
larger  proportions  than  did  men  before  the 
vote  Was  given  to  women.  Enfranchised  women 
generally  favor  legislation  for  social  reforms 
—  for  prohibition,  better  schools,  better  condi- 
tions for  women  workers,  the  restriction  of 
commercialized  vice,  and  the  regulation  of 
child  labor. 
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Walter  L.  F^uimg, 
Professor  of  History,  Vanderbilt  University. 
44.  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIB- 
ERTY. The  eiHihoiiy  and  familiarity  of  this 
title  must  be  brc^n  so  as  to  read,  "Religious 
and  Qvil  liberty  in  Ajccrica,'  if  we  study  the 
subject  in  its  logical  chronological  order,  for 
civil  liberty  follows  and  is  the  pro^Kt  of 
religioni  liberty.  A  hierarchy  iinplus  an  aris- 
tocracy; an  anstoctacy  a  monarchy.  The  stu- 
dent can  do  no  better  than  to  Kroop  his  studies 
around  the  names  of  Roger  Williams  (q.v.)  and 
Thomas  Jeflcrson  (q.v.).  The  birth  of  the  one 
preceded  that  of  the  other  by  136  years.  The 
^votal  date  of  the  first  is  the  founding  of  the 
Providoice  Plantation  by  the  exited  Rx:^  Wil- 
liamSj  1636;  and  the  pivotal  date  of  the  other  is 
the  signiiw  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  These  two  events  are  separated  by  a 
period  of  140  years.  The  story  of  these  two 
men  is  told  elsewhere  in  these  volumes,  but  the 
story  of  dvil  and  religions  liberty  in  America 
cannot  be  separated  irom  their  lives ;  still  less 
can  its  purchase  price  be  understood  or  appre- 
ciated apart  from  their  story.    Says  John  Fiske: 

^Wnn  flv*  ymn  Ina  tha  lattlBnant  of  Mm 
thji  yDuiw  pnuhn  —  tb«  tmrrwd,  quick-witted.  PU.- 
Wekhmaa,  Rogsr  Williasu,  tud  anaaunced  tba  tme  i.. . 
'     eligloiu  liberty  whh  a  dMmeii  at  hjiisbt  q 


that  the  Funtans  sought  die  western  shot.  ... 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience  and  the  further  privilege 
of  making  all  others  worship  in  the  same  way. 
Governor  Winthrop,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of 
the  Boston  colony,  wrote: 

We  believe  it  to  be  impoitsnt  t)»t  the  memben  of  a 
Cbiitt^aa  commiiTiifMJth  ihould  all  hold  the  Mma  opinioni 

bold  different  vietri.  tbey  hav_ ..  ^ . 

had  betta  go  badi  to  Bngtand.     But  if.  hajdins  dlffei 
vtewa.  they  idll  *ri(h  to  teoiajii  ia  America,  let  them  le 


This  is  lilerally  the  program  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  Roger  Wilhams.  From  the  begin- 
ning he  denied  the  power  of  civil  magistrates  to 
punish  for  violations  of  "the  first  tablet  of  the 
law,'  the  table  of  piety,  dealing  with  man's  re- 
lations to  his  (lod.  He  declined  the  call  to  en- 
ter uDon  his  chosen  work  with  the  settlement 
on  Massachusetts  Bay  because  they  were  not 
"separated,"  as  the  Pilgrims  were  who  settled 
at  Plymouth;  thw  were  simply  non-conforming 
members  of  the  ^iscopal  Church,  and  as  such 
they  claimed  the  right  to  discipline  for  spiritual 
as  well  as  civic  misdemeanors.  A  few  months 
later  he  accepted  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
and  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plymouth.  Here 
he  worked  for  two  years,  supporting  himself  by 
manual  toil  during  the  week  and  teaching  on 
Sunday.  But  his  ecclesiastical  independence 
and  his  persistent  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
soul-liberty  filled  Elder  Brewster  with  anxiety, 
and  when  a  call  was  given  the  young  radical 
from  the  Salem  Church,  the  gt>od. elder  advised 
the.  Plymouth  Church  to  demit  him.  In  the 
latter  controversy  John  Cotton,  the  belligerent 
ecclesiastic  of  Boston,  remembered  that  "Elder 
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Brewster  warned  the  irtiole  church  of  the  dan- 
ger of  his  spirit.' 

When  in  1633  the  young  minister  ventured 
again  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bay  and 
took  np  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher  at 
Salem,  the  Boston  ministers  protested  and  ob- 
jected to  his  coming:  among  them  at  the  minis- 
ters' meetings  held  from  house  to  house.  Two 
years  later  he  was  summotied  to  Boston  to 
answer  charges  before  the  General  Court.  He 
was  accused  of  teaching  that  magistrates  ought 
not  to  punish  a  breach  of  the  "first  table*  except 
when  it  was  also  a  disturbance  of  the  dvil 
peace;  that  the  church  had  no  right  to  impose  an 
oath  on  an  unbeliever,  and  that  prayer  at  the 
sacrament  or  after  meat  must  not  be  enforced 
by  the  magistrates.  Williams'  defense  was  that 
"none  of  his  teachings  led  to  a  breach  of  holy 
or  dvil  peace,  of  which  I  have  desired  to  be 
nnfeignedly  tender.'  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
whom  Williams  wrote  years  afterward 
•Though  he  was  earned  wiSi  the  stream  for 
my  punishment,  he  tenderly  loved  me  to  his 
last  breath,*  recorded  in  his  diary : 

'  R>v.  Mr.  Hooka,  who  wu  choasi  to  diiDUte  with  Imn 
CDutd  tut  redocc  hita  from  any  of  hit  entm,  ao  the  next 
monMag  tha  Court  HntouBd  him  to   ilepart  out  of  our 


The  sentence  itself  in  part  runs  as  follows: 

It  B  tbcrefois  ordered  that  tha  ttid  Miitar  'mhuai 
tbaH  defsart  out  of  thifl  jurtsdictitm  wrthm  ux  weela  now 
nait  anaulnc.  which,  if  ha  mslacti  to  perform,  it  dball  fan 
lawful  for  the  Covarnoi  and  two  ol  tba  masntratea  to  aand 
hizn  to  BQme  place  out  of  thii  juriidiction,  not  to  return 
any  mure  witlHiut  licaoiB  trom  the  Court. 

But  soon  this  six  weeks'  lenienc^r  caused  the 
magistrates  amdety;  they  were  afraid  he  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  expressed  purpose  of 
■establishing  an  independent  comiminity  where 
all  men  may  work  as  iheir  conscience  persuades 
them,  everyone  in  the  name  of  God.*  A  cap- 
tain  of  a  sloop  was,  therefore,  sent  with  orders 
to  apprehend  Williams  and  carry  him  on  board 
his  ship  about  to  sail  for  England.  The  captain 
found  the  wife  and  children,  but  the  minister 
had  departed  three  days  before.  Thos  in  mid- 
winter, ^amary  1636,  this  earliest  apostle  of  re- 
l^ous  liberty  in  America,  and,  up  to  this  date, 
one  of  the  very  few  such  ap<»tleB  in  the  historr 
of  the  world,  secretly  departed  from  Salem, 
leaving  wife  and  children  behind  him.  He 
sailed  away,  according  to  the  adyice  of  Gover- 
nor Winthrop  who,  apparently  ashamed  of  the 
precipitaiicy  and  narrowness  of  his  clerical  col- 
league, had  advised  Mr.  Williams  to  retire 
promptly  to  the  Indians  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
where  he  would  be  beyond  English  claims  and 
patents.  His  own  accouni  of  this  momentous 
exodus  in  America  runs  in  part  as  follows : 

I  (teered  my  courae  from  Salem  —  thouah  In  winter 
aoav.  which  1  led  yet  -^  unto  theae  parta  wherem  1  may 
my  PIMM,  that  ii,  I  have  leaD  the  bee  of  Ood.  I  fint 
pitched,  aod  then  began  to  build  aod  plant  at  Seekonk, 
wnr  B^ioboth;  but  when  I  received  a  latter  bom  my  andent 
tniiHl.  Mr.  Winilow.  then  gonrnot  of  PlyiDDUth.  prnfrasras 
Ua  own  end  othera'  lore  aod  rcapai;t  to  nm,  wt  loTlngly 
advirina  me.  since  I  waa  fallen  into  the  edge  01  Uieir  bounda, 
■nd  they  were  loth  to  ditpteaae  the  Bay,  to  nman  but  to 
the  other  ride  of  the  water;  and  then  be  laid  I  bad  the 
coiBttry  ItBe  bofoie  me,  end  miabt  be  ai  fiM  •■  Q]aD«tva^ 
and  we  abould  ba  loyiog  oeignbora  toother.  Tbgaa  were 
Uw  joint  UDdentandingi  of  Chete  two  viae  and  eminently 
CbnMian  goiemon.  ant  otheri.  in  their  day,  together  wiui 
it,.iw  coonaet  and  adnce  *e  to  the  freedom  and  vuency 
la  oUecL  whkb  in  thit  topect  and  many  other  provi- 
_  il.t^  ..— .  u-T J  TtfUZ  n-.   T  ~«-^  Providenee, 


Ea  of  the  Moat  Holy 


nd'^^Cta 


season  without  knowios  what  bread  or 

bed  did  mean,"  in  his  own  phrase.  His  only 
succor  was  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
whose  language  he  had  mastered  during  his 
Plymouth  ministry  for  a  purpose  higher  than 
he  conld  then  have  dreametl  of.  When  the 
final  place  of  settlement  was  reached  on  Rhode 
Island,  he  said:  "In  gratitude  to  God's  merci- 
ful providence  to  mc  in  my  distress,  I  gave  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Providence.* 

Henceforth  the  story  of  Roger  Williams  is 
the  story  of  the  planting  of  what  is  probably 
the  first  commonwealth  in  history  into  whose 
fundamental  constitution  was  iocorporated  an 
unequivocal  guarantee  of  religious  liberty. 
From  Constantino  to  Williams,  the  Christian 
Church,  always  and  everywhere  in  Christendom, 
dominated  the  State.  Indeed,  in  all  religions 
and  in  all  ages,  up  to  this  time,  priests  nave 
more  or  less  directly  claimed  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  the  civic  and  physical  interests  as  well  as  of, 
the  spiritual  destinies  of  men.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  work  accomplished  by  Roger 
Williams  cannot  be  appreciated  undl  the  spirit 
of  the  Puritans,  of  whom  he  was  one  and  with 
whom  he  contended  is  more  closely  studied  and 
understood.  Popular  traditions  have  lumped 
the  various  settlements  of  New  Engtand  under 
one  estimate,  as  one  movement.  Trie  Puritans 
have  been  studied  loo  much  in  bulk^  as  though 
they  represented  a  coherent  and  consistent  body, 
movine  forward  with  one  spirit  and  for  one 
end :  that  Spirit  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  the 
one  end  religious  and  civil  liberty.  But  the 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams  is  but  one  of  a 
series,  albeit  the  first  of  such  acts.  The  noble 
Henry  Vane  arrived  in  Boston  three  months 
before  Williams  had  to  fiee.  Though  a  young 
man  of  only  24  years,  he  was  of  sudi  brilliant 
powers  that  he  was  made  governor  of  Massa- 


and  in  less  than  three  years  he  went  back  to 
England  to  his  larger  career  and  to  a  tragic 
death  for  freedom's  sake.  In  1636  came  Anne 
Hutchinson,  the  brilliant  woman  who  preached 
transcendentalism  before  the  Transcendental- 
ists:  a  woman  who  was  gladly  heard  in  the 
pulpit  at  that  early  date;  she  ^rathered  around 


go.  They  turned  their  faces  toward  the  land 
of  greater  freedom,  the  hospitable  Rhode 
Island,  where  for  a  while  she  tarried  on  her 
way  to  death  from  an  Indian's  tomahawk  in  the 
nei^borhood  of  what  was  to  be  New  York. 

The  persecuted  Quakers  were  naturally 
drawn  to  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  New 
World,  but  when  Anne  Austin  and  Mary  Fjsher, 
representatives  of  this  fellowship,  landed  at 
Boston  from  Barbados  in  1656,  they  were 
promptly  locked  in  jail  lest  they  might  proclaim 
their  heresies  to  the  curious  crowd  that  gath- 
ered around  them.  A  council  pronounced  their 
doctrines  blasphemous ;  their  books  were  burned 
and  they  themselves  confined  under  hard  cir- 
cumstances for  five  months,  until  the  ship  they 
had  come  in  was  ready  to  return  them  to  Bar- 
bados. Later  these  Quaker  missionaries  found 
a  more  cordial  welcome  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedans  in  Turkey  than  they  did  at  the 
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bands  of  the  Giristian  Puritans  in  Masiachu- 
sells.  However,  the  contention  of  John  Fiske, 
that  the  Puritans  had  more  at  Staie  than  the 
Mohammedans,  deserves  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection.  Following  these  two  women 
came  eight  Quakers  from  London,  who  were 
promptly  arrested  and  special  laws  were  passed 
that  they  might  be  disposed  of.  The  penalties 
afixed  in  these  anti-Quaker  lavs  were  cumula- 
tive, passing  on  up  from  Eag^ng,  through 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  cutting  off  one  or 
both  ears,  boring  the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron. 
until  finally  capital  punishment  was  reached  in 
1659,  when  two  were  hanged  on  Boston  Com- 
mons. This  was  going  farther  than  Quaker 
persecution  had  ever  reached  in  old  England; 
and  next  year  a  Quaker  woman  was  hanged  at 
the  same  place.  The  last  victim  suffered  in 
1661  for  the  sole  crime  of  holding  to  and 
practising  the  precepts  of  George  Fox,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  fellowship  of  the  Friends. 

There  is  no  finer  test  of  a  man's  sincerity 
than  that  which  demands  that  he  take  his  own 
medicine.  Roger  Williams  was  called  upon  to 
apply  his  own  doctrines  in  the  case  of  the 
Qtiakers,  From  their  teachings  he  dissented 
most  heartily;  he  never  came  so  near  the  intol- 
erant spirit  as  in  the  book  entitled  'George  Fojt 
Digg'd  out  of  his  Burrowes,'  and  George  Fox 
never  came  so  near  dealing  in  venom  as  in  his 
reply,  entitled  'A  New  England  Fire-Brand 
Quenched.'  And  still  the  communities  of 
Rhode  Island  not  only  refused  to  join  with  the 
New  England  confederacy  in  a  movement  to 
keep  out  the  Quakers,  but  welcomed  them  in 
spite  of  their  views.  When  George  Fox  visited 
this  country  he  did  not  date  go  farther  north 
than  NewfKirt,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  sheltered  in 
spite  of  his  teaching.  Hither  Williams  went, 
30  miles  in  an  open  boat,  he  himself  working 
the  oars,  not  to  suppress,  but  to  hold  high  de- 
bate with  the  great  disciple  of  soul -liberty,  who 
had  stood  the  test  in  England  even  as  Roger 
Williams  had  in  America,  and  who,  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  "inner  light"  and  the  non-combatant 
requirement  of  religion  had  found  a  more 
ample  foundation  for  religious  liberty  than 
the  probably  less  heterodox  opinions  of 
Williams. 

As  with  the  followers  of  Aime  Hutchinson 
and  George  Fox,  so  with  the  Jews.     Williams 

f (leaded  their  cause  with  the  powers  of  Eng- 
and,  and  the  hunted  children  of  Israel  found 
shelter  and  welcome  at .  Newport,  where  the 
lonely  graves  of  the  exiled  community  moved 
Longfellow  two  centuries  later  to  sing  the 
pathetic  song  of  toleration  entitled  «The  ^wish 
Cemetery  at  Newport.* 

Twice,  at  least,  Roger  Williams  returned  to 
England  in  the  interest  of  the  new  community, 
each  lime  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the 
safeguards  of  religious  liberty  in  his  charter 
rights.  The  £rst  time  he  was  obliged  to  sail 
from  Manhattan,  for  he  was  an  exile  from 
Boston.  Once  his  Stay  was  prolonged  for  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  was  deep  in  the 
politics  of  the  Protectorate,  an  active  helper 
of  Cromwell,  and  an  intimate  associate  of 
"  teW's  Foreign  Secretary,  "Mister  Milton," 


Let  m  thank  Ood  tor  h»^Fln«  given  ui  nch  mncenora- 
and  Eat  meb  luccewve  eeneratkia  thuHt  Kim  Dot  lea* 
fervently  for  bans  one  step  fmttiar  from  tlwoi  m  tbc  msrcli 

Williams  necessarily  had  much  fighting  to 
do.  The  titles  of  his  books  suggest  contro- 
versy. 'The  Bloudy  Teuantt  of  Persecution  for 
Cause  of  Conscience;  A  Dialogue  Between 
Truth  and  Peace,'  is  his  most  noted  work.  This 
a  Puritan  House  of  Commons  caused  to  b« 
burned  in  England.  To  this  John  Cotton  wrote 
the  reply  entitled  'Bloudy  Tenantt  Washed  and 
Made  White  in  the  Bloud  of  the  Lamb.'  Ib 
due  time  came  the  rejoinder  from  Williams, 
'The  Bloudy  Tenantt  Yet  More  Bloudy  by  Mn 
Cotton's  Attempt  to  Wash  it  White  in  Bloud 
of  the  Lamb.'  But  notwithstanding  this  bellig- 
erency. Williams  vindicated  the  liberty  he  es- 
Sousea  and  demonstrated  in  his  own  life  that 
berty  and  the  love  of  liberty  breed  tenderness 
and  not  violence.  'We  have  taxed  your  pa- 
tience often,  but  never  exhausted  it,'  wrote 
Governor  Winthrop.  And  his  latest  biographer, 
Oscar  S.  Straus  says :  «In  no  act  of  his  hfe  is 
a  spirit  of  selhshness  disclosed* ;  and  again, 
'His  patriotism  was  never  dimmed  by  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  of  sel f -interest" ;  and  again,  *He 
held  his  colony  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  wise 
head,'  He  never  preferred  to  be  the  power 
behind  the  throne  rather  than  to  be  the  power 
on  the  throne.  When  the  Indians  were  at  last 
nagged  into  the  violence  that  kd  to  the  invasion 
of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams,  unarmed 
save  with  his  staff,  went  out  to  meet  them.  He 
failed  to  turn  them  back,  but  they  said,  "We 
will  not  hurt  you,  Brother  Williams.'  This  ac- 
complished lin^ist,  the  master  of  seven  lan- 
^ages,  spent  his  70  years  and  more  in  unceas- 
ing toil,  much  of  the  time  earning  his  bread  by 
manual  labor.  He  alludes  to  a  sacrifice  of  his 
own  interests  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Bible 
when  taking  an  oath  in  England,  but  furnishes 
no  particulars.  Everywhere  and  always  he 
kindled  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  was  never 
known  to  light  the  fires  of  persecution. 

The  first  compact  of  the  little  band  of  exiles 
on  the  hill  he  named  "Providence*  carried  the 
signatures  of  13  men,  five  of  whom  made  their 
mark.  It  was  of  such  humble  material  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  first  state  ever  un- 
equivocally committed  to  religious  liberty.  His 
first-born  son  is  suroosed  to  have  been  the 
first  white  child  in  Rhode  Island.  The  last 
charter  he  obtained  from  Charles  II  was  so 
wisely  drawn,  and  liberty  in  it  was  so  secur^ 
vouchsafed,  that  it  served  the  commonwealth 
of  Rhode  Island  for  180  years;  it  was  not 
changed  until  1843,  and  it  would  still  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  new  Slate. 

Thus  the  movement  for  religious  liberty  in 
America  unfolded  naturally  into  a  passion  for 
democracy,  a  demand  for  civil  liberty,  and  our 
study  lands  us  at  the  feet  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  the  father  of  civil  liberty  in  America, 
so  far  as  movements  whose  beginnings  are  al- 
ways hid  in  the  obscurity  of  still  more  primitive 
beginnings  can  be  said  to  have  a  father. 

"Author  of  lite  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  Ike  statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom, 
and   Father   of   the    University   of   Virginia^ 
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was  (he  iOKription  which  Thomas  Jefferson  left 
among  his  papers  as  one  suitable  for  his  own 
tomb.  In  another  catalogue  of  diinga  accom- 
plished, drawn  np  by  his  own  hand,  we  find  the 
following:  'Separated  (he  diarch  and  state  in 
Vir^nia;  pnt  an  end  to  entails;  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  drafted  the  Declatra- 
tion  of  Independence,* 

Ur.  Jefferson  was  the  wisest  read,  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  President;,  the  intEllectital 


S'ant  of  them  all;  the  first,  if  not  the  greatest, 
orough-goinK  EXemocrat  in  American  politics. 
Jefierson,   Jackson   and   Lincoln   are   the   three 


Presidents  who,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory, 
by  nature  sw  well  as  by  conviction,  believed  so 
profoundly  in  popular  gcnrmnment  and  the  sim- 
plidty  and  freedom  involved  therein  that  it  be*- 
cune  lo  tbem  a  religiot),  a  source  of  unfailing 
enthusiasm.  These  three  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple and  foutid  their  highest  inspiration  in  the 
purpoM  to  serve  them.  The  opinions  of  no 
Other  President  ever  received  such  prompt  re- 
spect at  home  and  abroad  as  those  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  his  official  utterances  occupy  a 
place  in  Uteratnre  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
statesmanship  unparalleled  by  the  deliverances 
of  any  other  President  of  the  United  States, 
save  Lincoln. 

Jefferson's  devotion  to  civil  liberty  led  to,  or 
sprang  from,  his  freedom  in  religious  thought, 
in  which  he  was  notorionsly  unorthodox.  He 
was  deeply  versed  in,  the  writings  of  French 
philosoi^ers  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
Revolution,  and  was  sttfRcienily  grounded  in 
the  philosophy  of  liberty  to  be  able  to  give  at 
short  range  the  true  estimate  of  that  atmo^ 
sphere-clearing  stomi  which  all  clear  thinkers 
at  longer  range  are  able  to  give  iL  He  was  a 
confidant  and  friend  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  the 
principles  laid  down  in  'The  Rights  of  Man' 
and  'Common  Sense'  were  not  only  familiar 
but  congenial  to  him  and  probably  had  a  direct 
influence  upon  his  work.  These  documents,  to- 
gether with  the  life  of  the  much -maligned 
and  cruelly  misunderstood  audior,  should  be 
closely  studied  in  connection  with  the  subject 

At  the  first  Congress,  systematically  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  lo 
draft  the  Declaratioci  of  Independence,  whicJi  in  . 
dne  time  was  offered  in  his  own  handwriting, 
,  essentially  as  it  now  stands;  a  clause  censuring 
slave  trade  was  suppressed.  He  regretted  the 
first  draft  of  the  Constitution  as  adopted  be- 
cause he  feared  the  liberties  of  the  citizens  were 
not  sufficiently  safeguarded ;  it  contained  no 
precaution  against  monopolies  and  standing 
armies;  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  re- 
ligion were  nol  sufficiently  guaranteed ;  the 
rights  of  habeas  corpus  were  not  adequately 
secured,  and  no  limitation  was  set  to  ^e  time 
one  person  could  occupy  the  Presidency,  which, 
unguarded,  as  he  feared,  might  grow  into  an 
absolutism  more  or  less  complete ;  in  short, 
because  it  had  no  'Bill  of  Rights,"  Says  one 
of  his  later  biographers : 

."In  l™,  d»y.  Mr.  Jeaersoo  oomlHtwI  ■  onater  numbBr 
n  )(Vi  which  were  opprtMivc.  eusloma  which  were  stale. 
t«od«iats  which  were  undnnocratiP.  and  fixed  opinioiH 
>*«*  wen  popular  Qaa  any  other  man  in  public  life.  Ha 
attuked  lyiteau  aod  ossdB  where  Chey  wen  moat  eenntlvb 
He  aroaatd  vested  intercsfs  which  were  the  moat  powerful, 
and  which,  wtien  alarmed,  wen  the  moat  Tindlctive.    Yet 


-■evec  oace  in  all  hli  knw  life  did  he  b!t«r. 

.  He  took  tike  unpopulv  nle  ui  tiBiwty,  and  held  to  it. 
He  defied  tile  relielou  t>i8otiy  g[  hi*  ttmea.  and  contiaued 
to  defy  it.  He  challen^  the  orauiiBd  power  of  land 
monopoly  and  dnaa  juie  m  hia  own  State  and  QvtirtbTew  it. 

The  first  session  of  Congress  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  1789  adopted  12 
amendments,  most  of  them  looking  toward  the 
relieving  of  the  above  anxieties  expressed  by 
Mr.  Jenersoa ;  the  first  amendment  providing 
for  the  religious  freedom  of  all  the  citizens  and 
the  unequivocal  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  constitution  of  nearly  eveiy  Stale  in  the 
Union  now  has  its  'Bill  of  Rights."  Most  of 
these  bills  incorporate  the  exact  phraseology  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indcjiendence  concerning  the 
"inalienable  rights  10  life  and  liberty,  and  the 

fiursuit  of  happiness,*  This  guarantee  of  re- 
igious  liberty  is  somewhat  modified  t^y  ibe  fol- 
lowing States: 

Maryland  declares  a  person  incompetent  a$ 
a  witness  or  juror  who  does  not  believe 

io  eJie  eortencs  of  God,  aad  that  nnder  Hii 
■uco  pnaon  will  be  held  morally  accDustable 
and  Tie  rewarded  or  pUDiihed  ttwrefor  in  thia  world  or  tne 

The  law  of  Maryland  provides  that  'a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God*  is  a  necessaiy  quali- 
fication "for  any  offi.e  of  profit  or  trtist  in  this 
Si»ie.»    And  afco: 


or  devise  of  land  to  ftny  minlitdV, 
■chn  of  the  auapd.  aa  eucb. 
act,  otder  or  dtnomtnatimi.  or 
1.  or  beneSt  at,  or  in  tnuit  lor,  Hiv 
or  preacner  of  the  (mpel.  as  autJi, 


That  every  gift,  nk 
obtlo   teactjer,     or    pre 

0  or  tor  the  support,  uar 


cot  or  MB  ol  Boodi,  or  ehatteli,  to  aj  la  Eucceuon,  or  to 

take  place  after  the  death  of  the  selfn  or  donor,  to  or  for 

"^  inpport,  QM  or  benefit;  and  alio  every  devise  of  eoodl 

diattela  to  or  for  llic  tuppott.  uie  qr  benefit  of  but 

"""" preacher  of  the  Koepel.  as  ai   ' 

LegldBturc,  shall  be 


Mississippi  provides  that  "The  Holy  Bible 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  use  in  any  public 
school  of  this  State* ;  and  makes  a  six  months' 
residence  a  sufficient  qualification  for  voting  to 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  while  two  years'  resi- 
dence is  required  for  a  layman. 

New  Hampshire  provides  that: 

The  poople  of  Ihii  Stale  bvn  ■  Tight  to  empovcr,  md 

do  hereby  fully  empower  the  LeaalaCure  to  authorise,  from 
time  to  time,  the  reliipous  oodeties  within  this  Stste  to 
malra  adc^u^te  provisioD  at  their  own  cxpeoae.  for  the 
support  aod  mamlenania  ef  public  Pnlatsnt  preechen 
ol  piety,  idigkn.  and  morality;  provided.  BotwittBtandisE, 
that  the  aeveral  townt,  pariabei,  (odisa  coiporvte.  or  scveiBl 
relisjou*  locictiea  shall  at  all  tinua  have  the  eichisive  right 

of  dectins  llieir  own  pghlic  ■ — ' —  — ■  -^  — ■ ^ *'- 

them  for  their  nipport  ai 


n  puUic  tsM^ben,  and  of  oontractinB  w 


wor^p  in  sweeping  phrase,  adds  in  Article  III : 

Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  denomination  of  Chriattana 
Odghl  to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  Day.  lo  keep  on 
some  vrrt  of  relifcloas  worship  which  to  them  shall  teenx 
onst  agreealile  to  the  nveied  will  of  God. 

Virginia,  though  perhaps, the  first  State  after 
Rhode  Island  to  provide  for  absolute  separalton 
of    Church    and    State,    introduces   a   curious 


-.--JS'e 


PNITBD  STATES  — CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  <44) 


It  »  the  matiul  duty  at  ill  V>  pnctice  CkriMtiM  fiv- 
bearuice,  tovB.  lUid  chanty  tmnrd  euh  other.*  „ 

•Tell  the  committee  to  be  on  the  alert,'  were 
the  last  audible  words  that  Jeflferson  spoke. 
His  lips  seemed  to  dictate  to  the  fingers  thm 
still  imagined  a  pen  between  them.  This  sug- 
gests  (he  "eternal  vigilance'  that  is  the  'price 
of  liberty." 

Ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  there  have  been  those  in  the 
United  States  who  would  dispose  of  its  funda- 
mental contention  as  a  •glittering- generality," 
or  limit  its  application  to  their  own  sect  or 
race;  but,  spile  of  sneers,  past  or  present,  eva- 
sions and  contemptuous  appeals  to  technical- 
ities, it  still  survives  as  the  matchless  document 
that  not  only  liberated  the  United  States  from 
foreign  thrall,  but  by  its  logic  is  destined  to  en- 
franchise the  children  of  the  world.  Side  by 
side,  Jefferson's  Declaf^tion  of  Independence 
and  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  stand 
in  the  world's  library^  unmatched  and  nn- 
dimmed,  to  rebuke,  to  instruct  and  to  inspire 
tmborn  generations.  They  were  and  still  are 
prophetic  documents.  The  Civil  War  which  Jef- 
ferson foresaw  came,  and  he  who  would  study 
the  story  of  dvil  and  religions  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica must  take  note  of  such  events  as  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Elijah  Lovejoy  (q.v.).  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  abolitionist  press  at  Alton,  III. 
(1837) ;  the  appearance  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  (1852);  the  exe- 
cution of  John  Brown  (q.v.)  at  Harper's  Ferry 
(I8S9)  ;  the  firing  upon  the  flag  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter (1861);  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (1863) ;  the  surrender  of 
Robert  £.  Lee  at  Appomattox   (1865). 

In  studying  civil  and  religious  liberty  we  find 
that,  though  they  may  be  distinguishable  in  their 
sources,  ttaey  are  one  in  their  culmination.  Not 
more  clearly  did  the  passion  for  religious  liberty 
make  of  Roger  Williams  an  advocate  of  polit- 
ical liberty  than  did  Thomas  Jefferson's  »eal  for 
pohtical  liberty  make  of  him  an  apostle,  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  govenunent  has  recently 
ordered  published  a  little  manuscript  book  of 


ally  from  the  Gospels,  together  with  a  Com- 

eirison    of    His    Doctrines    with    Those    of 
thers.*    In  this  book  the  author  compiled  the 


ethic*  I  hivB 

I  un  ft  RBAL 

doctiifln  of 


wGmhOI 


sages,    of  the  compilation  he  timself  w 

A  nwr*  bwutifu]  or  pnnsni  laane 
Hover  «een.     It  it  i  docoment  m  proof  1 

CHRISTIAN;  thet  »  to  «t.  «  ■fisdple  „ 

Jem,  •my  rliffenint  from  the  PtatoniiU  n*o  c»n  ME  infidel 
Md  THEMSBLVBS  ChriitiBni  and  prtmcbtn  cf  the  " 

while  they  draw  "tl  their  chsisr ^-  -*— *— 

iU  aMhor  never  nid  nor  uw. 

The  conviction  indicated  in  this  booktnav  be 
right  or  wrong.  I  refer  to  it  because  it  illus- 
trates the  liberty  vouchafed  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  not  only  guar- 

•  The  above  itudy  of   t 


,„...„ ...    ._J4.     tVnbtlea  further  amendnie —   

been  enacted  eince  then,  and  our  atteotioa  hai  lieen  called 
bv  Tndoe  B.  O.  Blown  of  the  Qnnit  Court  of  Ilunciia,  Co 
cntiun  omiHina  In  the  New  Hampabin  CdsMitatian  a* 


antee  freedom  of  utterance,  but  lead  to  a  re- 
spect for  sincere  opinions,  however  they  mty 
differ  from  prevaihng  o(»nions. 

Any  sketch  of  tie  history  of  dvil  and  re- 
li^ous  liberty  in  America  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  interesting  contribu- 
tions of  Lord  Baltimore  in  Marvland,  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Utopian 
schemei  of  John  Locke  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  the  C^rolinas.  It  is  one  of  the  interestii^g 
paradoxes  of  history  that  the  C^atholic  Calverts, 
who  held  the  most  sweeping  charter  ever 
brought  to  the  New  World,  should  establish  a 
standard  of  hospitality  in  religion  and  liberality 
in  politics  exceeding  that  of  any  other  colony. 

Lord  Baltimore  came  to  establish  a  'Palat- 
inate,' a  palace  connty.  He  was  made  absolute 
lord  of  a  vast  territory  with  powers  to  declare 
war,  collect  taxes,  create  legislatures  and  ap- 

Eoint  judges.  But  knowing  from  experience  the 
eavy  hand  of  religious  bigotry,  his  autocracy 
was  a  benign  ont  Ii  offered  hospitality  to  the 
persecuted  in  all  lands  and  esuUished  many 
precedents  precious  to  liberty. 

The  Quaker  spirit  represented  by  William 
Penn  and  his  assodates  and  successors  was  and 
is  a  pervasive  iniluence,  making  for  toleration, 
peace  and  co-operation.  While  ibe  dreams 
which  the  frce-lhinkinf;  [rfiiloBophers  above 
mentioned  tried  to  realize  in  South  Carolina 
mav  be  taken  as  forerunners  of  many  sodolog' 
ical  ventures  on  communistic  or  ideal  lines  that 
have  followed,  perhaps  the  most  suggestive  and 
creative  of  which  was  the  work  of  Robert 
Owen  at  New  Harmony.  Ind.  At  any  rate, 
from  New  Harmony  to  Altruria,  the  story  is  an 
attractive  one  to  the  social  idiilosopher  and  a 
potent  one  in  the  interest  of  dvil  and  religious 

The  law  of  the  land  demands  toleration,  but 
s^ritual  freedom  goes  further  and  demands 
appredation  and  fellowship  in  the  things  about 
which  men  honestly  differ.  He  who  would 
study  closely  the  development  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  America  must  note  the  discussions  and 
agitations  that  gathered  about  the  following 
epoch-marking  addresses:  Channing's  Balti' 
more  address  (1818) ;  Emerson's  Diyinitji 
School  address,  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
•caused  such  a  tempest  in  the  Unitarian  wash- 
bowl,* and  in  consequence  of  which  Harvard 
'  for  30  years  practically  exiled  its  most  illustri- 
ous alumnus  from  the  platform  of  the  freest 
university  in  America  (1838):  Theodore  Par-  * 
ker's  discourse  on  'The  Transient  and  the  Per- 
manent in  Christianity'  (1841);  William  C. 
Gannett's  address  on  "The  Faith  of  Ethics' 
(1887). 

The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty 
may  be  further  traced  by  a  close  study  of  the 
most  noted  relt^ous  controversies  in  our  his- 
tory, among  which  were  the  discussion  concern- 
ing the  teachings  ot  Horace  Bushnell  (1839-54) 
bv  the  Congregationalists  of  New  England ;  the 
withdrawal  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1882) 
from  the  local  Congregational  Association  to 
which  he  belonged;  the  trial  of  David  Swing 
(1874)  by  the  Presbj-terians  of  Chicaco  and  of 
Hiram  W.  Thomas  0881)  by  the  Methodists  of 
Chicago.  Significant  also  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious liberty  is  the  organization  of  the  Free 
Religions  Assodation  in  Boston  (1867)  and  the 
holding  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chi- 
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So  (103).  This  was  the  most  significant  re- 
ons  conclave  ever  held,  perhaps  the  noblest 
corporate  event  in  the  history  of  religion.  This 
was  followed  the  next  yeat  (1894)  by  the  or- 
ganizHtion  of  the  Congress  of  Religion  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  subsequent  organizatian  of  the 
New  York  Conference  of  Rehgion,  a  similar 
organixatioti  within  State  limits.  Significanl  in- 
dications of  the  growth  of  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation, which  springs  ont  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  liberty,  arc  fotind  in  the  numerous 
interdenotninabonal  organixations  for  practical 
work,  such  as  the  Youn^  Men's  and  Young 
-  Women's  Christian  AssociatiODS,  the  Christian 
Endeavor  moveroent,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Qiautanqua  movement 
and  the  varioiH  conditnations  for  missionary 
work  at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  development  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty is  still  iqcomplete;  it  still  behooves  *tbe 
committee  to  be  on  Ae  alert*  But  the  great 
advancement  made  in  this  direction  is  a  magnifi- 


wili  inspire  a  continued  zeal  to  evoke  the 
new  wisdran  and  fresh  courage  which  the 
future  of  America  will  demand.  See  Lunry, 
Reuciods. 

BibliographT.— Bury,  J.  B.,  'Histoty  of 
Freedom  of  "niought'  (New  Yorlc  1913)  ;  Cobb, 
S.  H.,  'Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America' ; 
MiD,  J.  S.,  'On  Liberty'  (New  York  1909). 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  D.D. 
"  45.  DISPUTED  ELECTIONS.  On  four 
occasions  the  electoral  colleges  have  failed  in  the 
taiJc  of  choosing  a  President  and  Vice-President. 
In  ISIl,  after  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote, 
die  question  was  left  to  settle  which  of  the  two 
men,  Jeflerson  or  Burr,  should  be  President, 
and  which  Vice-President.  In  1825  it  re- 
mained to  choose  a  President  from  among  the 
three  candidates,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  William  H.  Crawford.  In  1837  it 
was  left  to  determine  whether  Richard  U. 
Johnson  or  Francis  Granger  should  be  Vice- 
President.  In  all  these  cases  the  difficulty  was 
merely  that  the  electors  had  so  distributea  theii 
votes  that  the  choice  was  incomplete.  And 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  pointed 
out  the  procedure  by  which  to  complete  it.  The 
fourth  case  arose  in  1877.  The  task  was  now 
thrust  upon  the  government  of  deciding  between 
rival  electoral  colleges  in  four  States.  This 
would  determine  whether  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  the  candidates  of  the 
Democrat  partv,  or  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler,  who  were  the  Republican 
candidates,  should  become  President  and  Vice- 
President  respectively.  There  was  no  agency 
provided  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  to  decide 
such  a  question. 

The  dispute  of  1801  was  a  natural  result  of 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
procedure  of  the  electors.  Each  elector  should 
vote  for  two  persons.  The  person  found  to 
have  the  RTeatest  number  of  votes  should  be 
the  President,  provided  such  number  was  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors.  The 
person  having;  the  next  greatest  number  should 
be  the  Vice-President.  But  since  a  majority  of 
the  electors  might  be  only  one  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  votes,  and  each  elector  cast  two, 
It  was  possible  for  two  persons  to  receive  an 


equal  majority  vote.  The  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  this  contingency  was  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  iimnediatdy  choose 
^  ballot  one  of  the  two  persons  for  President. 
'Diis  vote  must  be  taken  by  States,  and  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  State  should  have  one 
vote.  A  majority  of  the  States  was  necessary 
to  a  choice.  The  official  coimt  of  the  electoral 
votes  was  made  before  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress as  prescribed  bv  the  Constitution.  This 
was  done  on  Wedncscuiy  12  Februaiy,  Jefferson 
himself  presiding.  There  were  138  electors  and 
276  votes.  The  vote  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Thomas  JeSerson,  73;  Aaron  Burr,  73;  John 
Adams,  65;  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  64; 
Jcdin  Jay,  1.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  the 
electoral  vote  would  not  be  decisive.  Two  days 
before  the  count  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  adopted  rules  of  order  for  the  expected 
eLection.  The  representatives  should  be  grouped 
by  States,  in  order  to  determine  for  whom  the 
vote  of  each  State  was  to  be  cast  If  the  pre- 
liminary vote  of  any  State  resulted  in  a  ti& 
that  delegation  could  only  cast  a  ballot  marked 
^divided."  Each  State  should  appoint  one  teller. 
Two  ballot  boxes  should  be  used  and  each  dele* 
gation  should  cast  its  ballot  in  duplicate.  The 
tellers  should  be  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
to  examine  the  votes  in  each  ballot  box.  The 
Senate  was  to  be  admitted.  The  House  should 
not  adjourn  until  the  eFection  was  complete. 
Immediately  after  the  count  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives b^;an  to  vote  for  a  choice  between 
JeSerson  and  Burr.  B>[  midni^i  19  ballots  had 
been  taken.  The  sitting  continued'  tmtil  11 
o'clock  the  next  day,  niue  ballots  being  taken 
on  12  February.  The  n'le  against  adjournment 
was  now  evaded  by  takin?  a  recess.  One  ballot 
was  taken  13  February,  four  on  the  14th,  one 
on  the  16th  and  two  on  the  17th.  From  the 
beginning  eight  States  cast  their  ballots  for  Jef- 
ferson. These  were  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Six  voted  for  Burr. 
These  were  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Islaiid,  C^necticut,  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina.  The  remaining  two,  Vermont  and 
Maryland,  were  divided.  Nine  States  were 
necessary  to  a  choice.  The  House  was  Fedr- 
eralist  while  both  of  the  candidates  belonged 
to  the  other  party.  The  chief  issue  was  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  next  administration. 
As  Jefferson  came  from  Virginia  and  Burr  from 
New  Yort  New  England  stood  by  the  latter. 
Burr  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  his  own  Slate. 
This  was  due  to  Hamilton's  influence.  Prior  to 
the  36th  ballot,  which  was  taken  17  February, 
some  assurance  was  given  on  the  Question  of 
the  comroerdal  politry.  Vermont  and  Maryland 
now  voted  for  Jefferson.  At  the  same  time 
South  Carolina  and  Delaware  cast  blank  bal- 
lots. Jefferson  was  thus  chosen  President  by 
the  vote  of  10  States.  Burr  became  Vice- 
President.  Before  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion, the  Constitution  was  amended  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  dispute.  The  new 
amendment  declares  that  the  electors  shall  t»me 
in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for 
as  Vice-President 

By  the  othcial  count  of  9  Feb.  1825,  the  elec^ 
toral  vote  for  President  was  found  to  stand  as 
follows:  Andrew  Jackson,  99;  John  Qutnty 
Adams,   84;    William   H.    Crawford,  41;   and 


^ ■'•-^ 8l^ 
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Henry  Clay,  37.  Tht  number  of  electoral 
votes  necessaiy  to  a  choice  was  131.  The  ballot 
for  Vice-President  had  been  decisive;  for  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  received  182  voles.  The  Con- 
stitution limited  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  its  choice  of  a  President  to  the  three  highest 
candidates.  The  first  ballot  gave  Adams  the 
vote  of  13  States;  Jackson  that  of  seven 
States;  and  Crawford  that  of  four  States. 
There  was  great  popular  indignation,  for 
Jackson  had  received  15  more  electoral  votes 
than  Adams.  And  besides  this  the  Jackson 
electors  had  received  a  great  majority  of  the 
popular  vote.  A  rumor  became  current  that 
there  had  been  a  'corrupt  bargain"  among  the 
Adams  and  the  Day  men.  This  seemed  lo  be 
confirmed  as  soon  as  President  Adams  took  his 
seat  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  for  Secre- 
tary of  State.  However,  it  was  sufficient^ 
shown  later  that  this  story  rested  upon  no  evi- 

It  was  discovered  by  the  olficial  count  of  8 
Feb.  1837,  that  the  electoral  vote  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent had  been  indecisive.  The  constitutional 
rule  in  such  a  easels  that  the  Senate  shall  choose 
the  Vice-President  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list.  These  were  Richard  M.  John- 
son and  Francis  Oraneer.  Upon  the  motion  of 
one  of  the  members,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  a 
viva  voce  vote.  The  result  was  33  to  16  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

After  the  elections  of  7  Nov.  1876,  the  first 
indications  were  that  the  Democratic  party  had 
chosen  a  majority  of  the  electors.  But  the  Re- 
publican party  managers  immediately  began  to 
daim  three  Southern  States  whose  votes  were 
likety  to  decide  the  issue.  These  were  Florida, 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina.  When  tiie  day 
arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges, 
two  sets  of  electors  voted  in  each  of  these  States 
and  in  Oregon  as  well.  Thus  four  States  trans- 
mitted double  returns  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Evidently  a  quarrel  was  before  the 
country  which  might  set  up  rival  executives  in 
the  national  government,  or  leave  the  nation 
without  an  executive.    Whether  it  is  agreeable 


law  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  w; 
not  here  discuss.  The  only  power  relating  to 
this  subject,  that  is  expressly  granted,  is  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and 
the  time  when  the  electors  shall  meet.  Laws 
had  been  enacted  concerning  the  accepting  and 
rejecting  of  electoral  votes  prior  to  1877.  The 
most  discreet  men  in  the  government  felt  that 
Congress  should  devise  some  expedient  for 
dealing  with  an  unprecedented  situation.  The 
Electoral  Commission  Law  was  enacted.  This 
Mssed  the  Senate  25  January,  the  House  of 
Representatives  23  January  and  was  approved 
29  January.  Its  title  was  'An  act  to  provide 
for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision 
of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  com- 
mwicing  4  March  1877.'  It  provided  in  detail 
for  the  official  count  as  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  ordered  that  this  should  begin  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  February,  which  was  the 
fhst  day  of  the  month,  and  that  the  returns 
should  be  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States.  After  the  reading  of  each  certificate, 
the  jiresident  of  the  Senate  should  call  for  ob- 

S'ections.    In  cases  which  did  not  involve  con- 
lictii^  returns,  the  two  Houses  should  pass 


upon  the  objections.  They  should  separate  for 
this  purpose.  No  electoral  vote  should  be  re- 
jected except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses.  Section  II,  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  law,  provided  for  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, which  was  created  to  pass  upon  cases 
where  there  were  double  returns  from  a  State. 
The  Senate  should  choose  five  of  its  members 
by  viva  voce  vote,  on  the  Tuesday  before  the 
count  began,  to  serve  on  the  commission.  The 
House  of  Representatives  should  likewise 
choose  five  members.  Five  associate  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  were  also  to  serve.  The 
law  designated  four  of  these  under  the  numbers  ■ 
of  their  respective  circuits,  the  first,  third, 
eighth  and  ninth.  These  were  to  selea  the  fifth. 
When  any  case  of  double  returns  was  reached 
in  the  official  count,  the  certificates  and  pai>ers 
relating  thereto,  together  with  all  the  objec- 
tions filed  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
Houses,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  commission. 
This  body  should  decide  by  a  majority  vote  the 
questions ;  whether  any  and  what  votes  re- 
turned from  a  State  are  the  votes  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 


be  final  unless  they  were  set  aside  by  the 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  chosen  on  Tues- 
day, 30  January.  The  Senate  was  Republican 
at  the  time,  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  Democratic.  Three  of  the  senators  se- 
lected were  Republicans  and  two  were  Demo- 
crats. The  former  were  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Vermont ;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana ;  and 
Frederick  T.  Frclinghuysen,  New  Jersey.  The 
latter  were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware,  and 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  Ohio.  In  the  House  this 
proportion  was  reversed.  The  three  Democratic 
members  were  Henry  B.  Payne,  Ohio ;  Eppa 
Hunton,  Virginia,  and  Josiah  Abbott.  Massa- 
chusetts. The  two  Republicans  were  James  A. 
Garfield,  Ohio,  and  George  F.  Hoar,  Massa- 
chusetts. Of  the  four  justices  designated  by 
the  law,  Nathan  Oifford  and  Stephen  J.  Field 
of  the  first  and  ninth  circuits  respectively  were 
Democrats.  William  Strong  and  Samuel  P. 
Miller,  of  the  third  and  eighth  circuits,  were 
Republicans.  Thus  far  the  commission  was 
enually  divided.  Moreover  the  arguments  were 
likely  to  be  so  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  dif- 
ferent questions  that  the  decisions  would  in- 
evitably follow  party  lines.  While  the  law 
seemed  lo  shift  the  burden  of  decision  upon  15 
men,  it  so  operated  that  it  was  really  imposed 
upon  one  man.  It  had  been  expected  that  the 
four  associate  justices  would  select  Justice 
David  Davis  to  be  (he  ISlh  member  of  the  com- 
mission. Mr.  Davis  was  independent  in  poli- 
tics. But  he  had  accepted  an  election  to  the 
United  Slates  Senate,  which  was  thought  to 
make  it  unsuitable  for  him  to  serve.  Justice 
Joseph  .P.  Bradley  of  the  fifth  circuit  was 
chosen.  This  made  the  conmiission  consist  of 
eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.  At  the 
final  sitting  Senator  Thurman  was  unable  to 
serve  ott  account  of  illnesR  and  Francis  Keman, 
New  York,  a  Democrat,  was  substitnted.  The 
two  most  important  United  States  laws  per- 
taining to  Presidential  elections  were  enacted 
1  March  1792  and  23  Jan.  1845,  respectively. 
The  act  of  1792  provides  that  the  executive  au- 
thority of  each  Stale  shall  cause  lists  of  the 
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names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be  certi- 
fied and  deliTcrcd  to  the  electors,  and  that  the 
electors  shall  annex  one  ot  the  said  lists  to 
each  hst  of  votes.  The  law  of  1845  declares 
that  each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  fill- 
ing cf  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  Vvhich  may  oc- 
cur m  its  coDe^  of  electors,  when  such  col- 
lie meets  to  give  its  electoral  vote.  Numer- 
ous cases  came  up  in  the  count  of  1877,  to 
which  these  provisions  were  applicable.  The 
Electoral  Commission  held  four  sittings.  The 
fir^i  one  began  2  February,  when  the  returns 
from  Florida  were  reached.  It  took  a  week  to 
come  to  a  dedsion  in  this  case.  The  returns 
of  the  Hayes  electors  were  certified  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  i^ce  on  die  day  when  the  electors  met. 
But  it  was  believed  that  the  State  returning 
board,  which  had  declared  for  a  Republican  vic- 
tory, had  in  canvassing  the  votes  of  the  State 
rejected  the  retumsfrom  certain  pottmg-places. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  retimiB  of  the  Tilden 
electors  were  certified  by  the  attorney-general. 
And  there  was  a  duplicate  of  the  same  retunu 
certified  by  a  new  Democratic  govemor-  An 
additionaJ  cause  of  dispute  in  the  case  of  Flor- 
ida grew  out  of  the  ciurge  that  one  of  the 
Hayes  electors  held  Bn  office  under  the  United 
States  government  at  the  time  when  he  was 
elected,  and  was,  therefore,  ioelifible.  This  ob- 
jection was  based  upon  the  constitutional  fro- 
visiun  that  no  person  holding  an  ofiice  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector.  The  decision  of  the  com- 
mission was  based  upon  the  ground  that  the  re* 
turns  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  certified  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  returning  board  had  operated  under 
the  laws  of  Florida.  To  set  these  returns 
aside  would  be  to  go  behind  the  action  of  the 
State  ofRcers.  This  the  commission  was  in- 
competent to  do.  And  it  would  be  impossible 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  fraud.  As  for 
the  one  elector  who  was  objected  to  on  the 
charge  that  he  held  an  office  under  the  United 
States,  it  was  concluded  after  hearing  evidence 
on  both  sides  that  he  had  properly  resigned  the 
office.  The  commission,  therefore,  held  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  seven  that  the  four  Hayes 
electors  were  the  lawful  ones.  This  decision 
was  reported  9  February,  The  Electoral  Com- 
mission was  next  in  session  12-16  February,  as 
the  oflicial  count  had  now  reached  Louisiana. 
This  State  j^escnled  the  spectacle  of  rival  gov- 
ernments. The  Republican  officers  claimed  au- 
thority under  the  canvass  of  the  State  return- 
ing board.  The  Democratic  ones  claimed  that 
under  the  popular  vote  as  cast  they  had  been 
elected-  The  returns  of  the  Tilden  and  the 
Hayes  electors  were  certified  by  rival  execu- 
lives.  The  commission  maintained  that  the  Re- 
publican ^vemment  held  ofhce  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  this  case,  as 
in  that  of  Florida,  there  were  charges  of 
fraud  and  ineligibility.  But  the  commission 
could  not  go  back  of  the  certificate  of  the  State 
authority.  Accordingly  the  eight  Hayes  elec- 
tors were  held  to  be  the  rightful  ones.  The 
commission  was  again  in  session  21-23  Febru- 
ary, to  pass  upon  the  returns  from  Oregon. 
The  Republican  party  bad  carried  the  election 
but  the  governor,  who  was  a  Democrat,  had 
certified    to   the   election    of   only    two   of   the 


Hayes  electors.     The  third  certificate  was 
sued    to    the   highest    Tilden    elector 


the 


ground  that  the  third  Hayes  elector  was  a  post- 
master. As  the  two  Republican  electors  re- 
fused to  meet  with  the  Democratic  one,  both 
sides  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  Republican  electors  ap- 
pointed the  man  from  whom  the  governor  had 
withheld  the  certificate.     The  one  Tilden  elec- 


electors.  Those  of  the  other  college  v  .  _  _  . 
lifted  to  by.  the  secretary  of  state.  The  reason- 
ing by  which  the  disputes  about  Florida  and 
Louisiana  were  decided  operated  in  this  case 
in  favor  of  the  Tilden  electors.  But  the  com- 
mission made  a  distinction.  In  those  cases  it 
had  inquired  whether  the  execntrre  authority 
had  carried  out  the  laws  of  the  State  and  had 
found  that  it  bad  done  so.  Thus  it  was  incom- 
petent for  the  [N^mmission  to  inquire  further. 
Bui  in  the  case  of  Oregon  it  found  that  the 
governor  had  not  carried  out  the  laws.  Ac- 
cordingly die  commission  was  competent  to 
make  him  do  so.  Thus  the  three  Hayes  elec- 
tors were  recognized.  On  26  February  the  re- 
turns from  South  Carolina  were  submitted  to 
the  commission.  The  votes  of  the  Hayes  elec- 
tors were  duly  certified  by  the  governor.  But 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  returning  board  and 
intimidation  at  the  polls  were  charged.  On 
the  second  day  the  commission  decided  that  the 
returns  of  the  seven  Hayes  electors  should  be 
accepted.  The  deciwon  in  favor  of  the  Hayes 
electors  was  made  in  every  case  by  a  party 
vote  of  eight  to  seven.  Moreover  the  Senate 
voted  on  eat^  occasion  to  accept  the  decision 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  to  reject  it. 
As  the  count  proceeded,  six  cases  of  disputed 
votes  came  Up  which  were  not  referred  to  the 
Electoral  Commission,  as  they  did  not  involve 
conflicting  returns.  In  the  electoral  colleges  of 
Michigan,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin,  respectively,  vacancies 
had  been  caused  by  ineligibility,  and  the  ofter 
electors  had  proceeded  to  fill  the  places.  Some 
of  the  votes  were  objected  to  on  this  account. 
The  two  Houses  concurred  in  accepting  some 
of  these  and  differed  with  respect  to  others. 
There  was  no  concurrent  vote  to  reject.  It 
was  in  the  early  morning  of  2  March^  only  two 
days  before  the  date  setly  the  Constitution  for 
the  existing  administration  to  come  to  an  end, 
that  the  result  of  the  official  count  was  an- 
nounced- The  vote  as  atxepted  stood  Tilden 
and  Hendricks  184,  Hayes  and  Wheeler  185. 
Thus  if  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion had  been  different  in  the  case  of  a  sincje 
elector,  the  contest  would  have  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  other  party. 

After  this  contest  was  settled  there  were 
numerous  movements  in  Congress  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  disputed  elec- 
tions. But  none  of  them  came  to  anything. 
Several  laws  on  the  subject  were  also  intro- 
duced. It  was  10  years  afterward  that  a  law 
disposing  of  such  cases  was  enacted,  the  date 
being  3  Feb.  1887.  This  act  is  a  lengthy 
one  and  provides  in  detail  for  the  certification 
of  electors  and  the  counting  of  electoral  votes. 
Its  great  provision  is  that  the  States  sEiall  pro- 
vide under  their  own  laws  by  judicial  or  other 
methods  of  procedure  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
the  choice  of  electors.  The  decision  arrived  at 
within  the  State  must  be  accepted.  The  only 
case  that  could  arise  for  the  national  govero-. 
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ment  to  settle  would  be  thai  of  rival  tribunals 
within  a  State  sustaining  rival  electors.  The 
rule  in  such  a  case  is  that  no  vote  can  be  re- 

Scted  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  both 
ouses    of    Congress    acting    separately.      See 
Ballot;  Ej-ections. 
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whidi  ttie  House  of  Representativea  makes  ac- 
cusations, before  the  Senate,  against  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President  or  any  *civil  officers' 
(executive  and  judicial  officers,  except  those  O 
the  army  and  navy)  of  the  United  States  gov 
ernment.  It  is  analogous  to  an  indictment  b^ : 
grand  i"ry,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  indict 
able  ottenses.  Impeachment  developed  in  £lng- 
lish  history  before  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
em cabinet  system,  as  a  power  by  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  could  control  the 
agents  of  the  irresponsible  king,  who,  accord- 
ing to  theory,  could  do  no  wrong.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Parliaments  supremacy, 
and  the  present  method  of  conducting  the  gov- 
ernment, the  custom  gradually  fell  into  disuse- 
One  of  the  most  noted  cases  was  that  of  War- 
ren Hastings  whose  trial  for  misgovernment  in 
India  lasted  from  February  1788  to  April  1795, 
when  he  was  acquitted-  The  latest  case  was 
that  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1806. 

The  American  colonial  assemblies  adopted 
the  custom  in  a  modified  form  as  a  means  by 
which  to  check  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 
Though  the  right  to  remove  officials  was  given 
to  the  general  assembly  by  the  Pundanental 
Orders  of  Connecticut  in  1638,  by  the  charter  of 
Connecticut  in  1662.  and  by  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island  in  1663,  the  word  impeachment 
first  appears  in  1683  in  the  Pennsylvania  frame 
of  government,  which  provided  that  the  general 
assembly  should  bring  the  impeachment,  and 
that  the  council  should  try  the  case  and  pro- 
nounce judgment. 

The  new  State  constitutions  after  1775  con- 
tain provisions  on  the  subject:  Virginia  (1776) ; 
New  Jersq'  (1776);  Delaware  (1776);  Penn- 
sylvania (1776);  North  Carolina  (1776); 
Georgia  (1777);  New  York  (1777);  Vermont 
(1777);  Massachusetts  (1778);  South  Carolina 
(1778);  Massachusetts  (17S0);  New  Hamp- 
shire (1784)  and  Vermont  (1786).  The  New 
Jersey  constitution  of  1776  provided  that  the 
lower  house  should  bring  the  impeachment  and 
that  the  upper  house  should  try  it.  The  New 
York  constitution  of  1777  provided  that  the  as- 
sembly should  bring  the  impeachment  and  that 
it  should  be  tried  before  a  court  consisting  of 
the  president,  the  senators,  the  chancellor  and 
die  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Judgment 
was  to  exlend  no  farther  than  removal  from 
(^ce  and  disqualification  from  holding  office 
under  the  State.  The  methods  of  trymg  the 
impeachment  varied,  but  the  tendency  was  to 
have  jtid^ent  pronounced  by  the  council  or 
■enate.    TTie  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 


:  principle  into  the  Con- 


incorporated  the  S£ 

stitution  for  applicaiion  m  cases  or  treason, 
bribery  'or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors,' all  of  which  can  be  punished  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts.  The  House  first  passes  a  resolu- 
tion to  impeach  and  then  appoints  a  com- 
mittee to  present  the  charges  at  the  bat  of 
the  Senate  which  sits  as  a  h^  court  to 
try  the  case.  The  House  also  appoints  a 
committee  of  managers  to  act  for  it  in  the 
trial  before  the  Senate.  At  the  dose  of  the 
trial,  after  the  evidence  has  been  introduced  and 
the  arguments  of  the  managers  and  of  the  de- 
fendant's cotmsel  have  'been  heard,  each  sena- 
tor is  required  to  vote  ■guilty"  or  *not  guilty* 
on  each  of  the  articles  of  impeachment.  A  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  is  necessary  to 
convict.  The  object  is  not  to  punish  wrong. 
The  penalty  can  be  ooly  removal  from  cAx 
and  disqualification  from  further  public  service, 
but  the  person  convicted  is  still  Kable  to  punish- 
ment by  the  ordinary  courts,  and  he  cannot  re- 
ceive a  reprieve  or  pardon  from  the  President 

In  oat  national  history  this  constitutional 
process  has  been  invoked  in  nine  cases;  six 
times  against  Federal  judges,  once  against  a 
senator,  once  against  a  Cabmet  officer  and  once 
against  a  President.  Only  in  three  cases  has  it 
resufted  in  removal  from  office;  Judge  John 
Pickering  in  1803  for  drunkenness,  profanity 
and  violence  on  the  bench.  Judge  W.  H. 
Humphreys  in  1862  for  adhering-to  the  Confed- 
eracy and  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbold  in  1913 
for  corruption  in  office.  Both  Pickering  and 
Humphreys  were  district  judges  of  the  United 
States;  Pickering  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Humphreys  for  Tennessee.  In 
the  articles  against  Pickering  it  was  charged 
that  he  made  decisions  contrary  to  taw  in  a  suit 
involving  the  seizure  of  a  ship  and  that  he  ap- 
peared upon  the  bench  "in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, produced  by  the  free  and  intemperate  use 
of  inebriating  liquors,  and  did  then  and  there 
frequently  in  a  most  profane  and  indecent  man- 
ner invoke  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being." 
Judge  Pickerii^  did  not  attend  the  trial,  but 
his  son  entereoa  plea  of  insanity  and  conse- 
quent irresponsibiUty,  slating  that  his  father  for 
over  two  years  bad  been  altogether  incapable  of 
transacting  any  kind  of  business  which  required 
the  e^cercise  of  the  judgment  or  the  faculties  of 
the  reason;  and  therefore  incapable  of  cor- 
ruption of  judgment,  and  therefore  that  he  was 
"not  amenable  to  any  tribunal  for  his  actions.* 
The  House  managers  held  that  the  insanity  was 
the  result  of  habitual  drunkenness.  On  12 
March  1803  he  was  convicted  and  removed  by 
a  party  vote,  the  Federalists  voting  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  the  further  disqualification  to  bold 
office  was  not  inflicted. 

Judge  Humphreys  at  the  be^nnitig  of  the 
Civil  War  had  engaged  anively  in  the  secession 
movement,  but  had  not  resigned  his  position  as 
judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Tennes- 
see. In  May  1862,  the  House  preferred  against 
him  seven  articles  of  impeachment,  based  on  a 
secession  speech  made  by  him  at  Nashville,  29 
Dec.  1860,  on  his  acceptance  of  office  under  the 
Confederacy,  and  on  his  acliou  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  W.  G.  Brownlow,  a  citiien  ol 
the  United  States,  in  violation  of  his  '■ights_ 
Judge  Humphreys  made  no  defense  and  on  26 
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June  1862  be  was  convicted  b^  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate.  The  proceeding  whs  merely  a 
formal  means  of  declaring  his  office  vacant. 

Justice  Samuel  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court 
appointed  by  President  Washington  in  1796.  an 
able  but  partisan  judge  who  frequently  indulged 
in  political  harangues  in  his  jury  charges,  and 
who  bad  incensed  the  JeSersoniau  Republicans 
of  the  House  by  his  conduct  in  certain  trials 
under  the  Sedition  I^w,  was  impeached  before 
tbc  Senate  in  December  1804  on  eight  charges 
relating  to  ait>itrary  and  unjust  conduct,  and  to 
highly  indecent  and  extra-judicial  reflections 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Maryland  grand  jury.  He  was  found 
not  guilty,  probably  oecause  it  was  believed  that 
*bis  conduct  had  been  rather  a  violation  of  the 

Cinciplcs  of  politeness  than  of  the  principles  of 
w;  mther  the  want  of  decorum  than  the  com- 
mission of  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.* 

Judge  J.  A.  Peck  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  tor  Missouri  was  impeached  in  1830  on 
the  charge  of  unduly  punisnit%  for  contempt 
of  court,  an  attorney  who  had  Dubltshed  a 
criticism  of  a  decision  of  the  judge  in  a  land 
case  (18Z7).  He  was  acijuittea  by  a  vote  of 
24  against  21. 

The  case  of  William  Blount,  senator  from 
Tennessee,  seems  to  have  settled  that  seoators 
and  representatives  arc  tiot  impeachable,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  dvil  officers.  On  7 
July  1797,  the  House,  having  evidence  that 
Senator  Blount  was  conspiring  to  transfer  New 
Orleans  and  adjacent  territory  from  Spain  to 
Great  Britain,  ht  means  of  a  hostile  military 
expedition  from  the  teriitoiy  of  the  United 
States,  decided  to  impeach  him.  Two  days 
later,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  and 
soon  thereafter  be  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee 
senate.  In  December  1798,  the  House  managers 
presented  the  case  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  trial.  Blount  did  not  appear, 
but  his  counsel  (Jared  Ingersoll  and  A.  J. 
Dallas)  entered  a  plea  that  the  Senate  had  no 
jurisdiction,  since  a  senator  is  not  a  'civil  offi- 
cer*  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  sus- 
tained his  plea  and  Blount  was  discharged  for 
want  of  jurisdiction.  The  defense  also  made 
the  pica  that  Blount,  having  be«]  expelled,  was 
no  longer  a  senator,  and  could  not  be  punished 
after  he  was  out  of  office  for  acts  done  wbile 
he  was  in  office. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  an  officer 
can  escape  impeachment  and  trial  before  the 
Senate  b^  resignation  or  dismissal  from  office. 
This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam W.  Belknai),  y/ho  was  impeached  in  1876 
for  using  his  position  as  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
means  of  securing  bribes  from  an  Indian  agent 
whom  he  had  ap^inted  at  Fort  Sill.  A  few 
hours  before  his  impeachment  he  TeB^ned  his 
office  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the 
President  Belknap's  counsel  tnade  tne  plea  that 
Ute  Honse  had  no  power  to  impeach  anyone 
who  by  resignation  or  otherwise  had  ceased  to 
be  'a  civil  (*cer  of  the  United  States.'  By  a 
vote  of  37  to  29  Ae  Senate  decided  that  Bel- 
knap was  amenable  to  trial  '1^  impeachment. 
On  most  of  die  articles  36  senators  voted 
■guilty*  and  25  voted  'not  guilty,^  and  thus 
Belknap  wa*  acquitted.  More  than  one-thiitl  of 
die  Senate  reftued  to  vote  for  convi' 
the  grovnd  of  lack  of    jnriidiction 


inspired  largely  tw  party  motives.  The 
President  vetoed  some  of  the  most  important 


The  most  prominent  case  of  impeachment  in 
our  histoiy  was  that  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.    It  was  the  result  of  the  violent  con- 

conceming  policies  of  r 

-   of*'th'e^-„. 

measures  of  Congress  and  belligerently  (.___ 
demned  its  policy  of  reconstruction.  Congress 
passed  all  important  measures  over  his  veto,  and 
sought  to  reduce  his  power  and  influence  in 
other  ways,  especially  by  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act  of  Uarch  1667:  Johnson  denounced  Con* 
gress  In  very  intemperate  language,  and  by  de- 
manding the  resignation  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretaty  of  War,  attempted  to  ignore  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  which  had  stripped  from 
him  the  power  to  remove  executive  officials. 
The  House  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  on  3 
March  1868  brought  articles  of  impeacbmenl 
againsi  him,  on  11  charges,  principally  of  a 
political  nature  and  based  chiefly  on  his  allwed 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  The 
event  was  considered  so  momentous  that  the 
Senate  in  accord  with  the  conviction  of  the 
chief  justice  who  presided,  drew  up  and  adopted 
its  own  formal  rules  of  procedure. 

On  23  March,  the  court  of  impeachment  con- 
vened and  the  reply  of  the  President  was  read 
bj"  his  counsel.  He  denied  any  intention  of 
violating  the  Constitution,  or  of  attempting  to 
bring  Congress  into  disgrace  or  to  ridicule  it. 
Testimony  was  taken  and  then  the  arguments 
(jf  the  attorneys  were  filed.  Party  excitement 
and  passion  ran  high,  and  on  16  and  26  May, 
after  a  long  trial,  me  Senate  ^y  a  vote  of  35 
to  19  decided  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  princi- 
pal charges.  This  lacked  one  vote  of  the  two- 
thirds  majority  necessary  for  conviclion.  (The 
court  then  adjourned  sine  die  by  a  vote  of  34 
to  16).  The  necessary  two-thirds  was  not  ob- 
tained, largely  because  some  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Senate  feared  that  conviction  might  result 
in  the  permanent  subordination  of  the  executive 
to  Congress.  Seven  Republican  senators  voted 
against  conviction,  The  failure  lo  convict  was 
a  public  advantage,  but  the  President  did  not 
win  with  dignity —  for  even  while  the  trial  was 
in  progress  he  traveled  about,  maldng  passion- 
ale  ^eeches  against  Congress. 

Charles  Swayne,  United  States  district  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Florida,  was  im- 
peached on  24  Jan.  1905,  under  12  charges,  hut 
was  acquitted  on  27  Feb.  1905. 

The  last  instance  of  a  Federal  impeachment 
was  that  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbold,  of  the 
Commerce  Court,  who,  on  13  Jan.  1913,  on 
five  out  of  13  charges  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors while  in  the  discharge  of  his  judi- 
dat  duties,  was  found  guilty  by  the  United 
States  Senate  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  im- 
peachment, and  was  sentenced  to  removal  from 
office  and  disqualified  forever  for  any  office  of 
honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  government 

The  most  prominent  recent  case  of  State 
(Commonwealth)  impeachment  was  that  of 
Gov.  William  Sulzer  of  New  York,  in  1913. 
In  this  case,  for'  the  first  time,  was  raised  the 
question  whether  a  public  officer  is  Kable  to  im- 
peachment for  acts  committed  by  him  before 
the  beginning  of  his  term  of  office.  On  16 
October  the  court  of  impeachment,  induding' 
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members  af  the  Senate  and  the  jodEfes  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  found  Governor  Sulzer 
gailty  of  three  of  the  eight  charges  (hy  a  vote 
of  50  to  1),  and  voted  to  renmve  him  from  of- 
fice, but  did  not  prevent  him  from  holding 
future  office. 


Confess,  first  session  (pp.  31S-368)  ;  Appleton, 
'Annual  Cydopedia>  (1868-76) ;  Benton. 
'Abridgment  of  Debates'  (Vols  10  and  U); 
'Congressional  Globe,'  37tk  Congress,  second 
session;  Dewitt,  'Impeachment  and  Trial  of 
Andrew  Johnson' ;  Foster,  'Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.>:  Hildreth,  'His. 
tory  of  the  United  States' ;  'House  Reports  of 
Committees  44,'  37th  Congress  second  session; 
Lalor.  'Cyclopedia  of  Politica]  Science'  {Vol 
II) ;  Moore,  'History  of  Congress' ;  'Papers  of 
American  Historical  Association*  (Vol.  IV,  pp. 
145-177) ;  Pomeroy,  CibnstitutitMial  Law' ; 
Wharton.  'State  Trials*;  Ncrih  Amrrieim  Re- 
view (April  190S) ;  American  Year  Book 
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Jambs  U.  Caujvkait, 
Professor  of  History  and  Pohtical  Science, 
Wett  Virginia  University. 
47.  THE  PRESIDBHTS  OFFICE.  Ori- 
giti  and  Early  OerelopmenL— In  theory  die 
ting  of  England  was  the  model  for  (he  Ameri- 
can chief  executive.  In  fact,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  were  more  influenced  by  such 
prototypes  as  the  colonial  governors  and  the 
official  heads  of  the  recently-formed  States. 
but  they  did  not  make  the  chief  officer  of  their 
"more  perfect  Union*  a  mere  figurehead.  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  reactionary  spirit  that 
characterized  the  entire  movement  for  a  new 
constitution.  Its  leading  dele^tes  were  deter- 
mined to  have  a  single  executive  with  adequate 
administrative  powers.  Having  settled  this  point 
all  the  further  details  of  the  onice  required  only 
careful  adaptation  and  mutual  compromise.  The 
result  formed  such  an  important  part  of  their 
labors  that  opponents  styled  the  proposed  frame 
of  government  *a  monarchical  constitution* 
and  largely  centred  their  attack  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive. But  the  •Federalist  Papers'  of  Ham- 
ilton and  his  associates,  and  popular  confidence 
in  Washington,  unanimously  designated  as  chief 
magistrate,  largely  overcame  this  oppositioa 

Washington  strove  to  give  the  office  a  broad 
national  basis,  but  even  he  could  not  render  it 
non-partisan.  Foreign  complications  and  the 
controversies  over  finance  caused  him  and 
Adams  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  Federalists. 
Yet  Washington  never  abandoned  a  certain 
judicial  poise,  even  when  his  Cabinet  became 
the  centre  of  partisan  strife,  and  Adams  did 
not  hesitate  to  incur  party  defeat  in  ridding 
his  Cabinet  of  factional  elements.  Jefferson 
administered  affairs  as  a  frank  and  fairly  suc- 
cessful ^rty  leader.  Much  of  his  success  was 
due  to  his  conversational  and  epistolary  powers, 
to  which  Cabinet  and  Congressional  majority 
alike  gelded.  Under  his  weaker  successors 
the  Congressional  caucus  nearly  destroyed  exec- 
utive independence.  Our  country  was  then 
struggling  for  full  national  recognition.  Eng- 
lish traditions  in  regard  to  public  service  were 
Still  strong  and  the  candidate  for  high  office 
must  show  his  peculiar  fitness  for  it.  Sudi 
factors,  combined  with   the  waxing  ^rit  of 


democracy,  made  mere  tools  of  the  weaker  exec- 
utives or  aroused  factitious  oppositibn  against 
the  stronger  ones. 

Jackson's  great  vrork  was  to  restore  the  office 
to  a  co-ordinate  position  with  Congress  and 
the  iodidary.  Utterly  lacking  in  definite  train- 
ing, he  was  BO  thoroughly  en  rapport  with 
dominant  jMpnIar  sentiment  that  he  was  able 
to  force  his  will  tipon  a  hesitant  Congress  and 
to  disregrard  Marshall's  unacceptable  decisions. 
Hft  was  aided  in  this  result  by  the  rise  of  the 
national  convention,  which  destroyed  (he  power 
of  the  Congressional  caucus,  and  by  the  develt^ 
ment  of  a  party  machine,  ttased  upon  executive 
patronage  and  a  subsidized  press.  TTie  con- 
vention and  party  machine,  however,  made  the 
lumre  selection  of  second-rate  party  men  al- 
most Inevitable.  The  predominance  of  domestic 
problems  after  Jackson's  administration  gave 
(ingress  further  opportunity  to  control  na- 
tional policy.  In  some  measure  Polk  showed 
ihow  a  succMsfnt  war  increased  executive  con- 
trol, bnt  it  was  undo-  Lincoln  that  the  war 
powwi  of  the  President  reached  their  hi^«st 
deveiopment.  His  successor,  Johnson,  was  on- 
able  to  maintain  this  high  level  and  narrowly 
escaped  conviction  after  impeachment  by  an 
encroadiinK  Congress.  The  recurrence  of  do- 
meitM  problems,  largely  of  a  tnateriaUstic  type, 
gave  Congress  control  in  national  affairs. 

RecoDt  IneraaM  fat  Ezscntive  Power.— 
Cleveland  ushered  in  a  new  group  of  strong 
executives,  but  he  owed  as  much  to  the  con- 
fusion of  domestic  politics  as  to  his  own  native 
force.  During  his  first  administration  Con- 
gress repealed  die  last  of  its  restrictions  upon 
die  executive  power  of  removal  and  estab- 
lished the  successioii  to  the  Presidency  upon 
its  present  basis.  At  the  same  time  civil  serv- 
ice reform  and  the  tariff  enabled  Cleveland 
to  assume  a  leadership  that  recalled  the  best 
efforts  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  In  his  sec- 
ond administration  he  even  challenged  opposi- 
tion within  his  own  party  upon  the  issues  of 
free  silver  and  the  tariff  and  startled  the  con- 
servative elements  of  the  whole  country  by  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Under  McKinley  our  war  with  Spain. served 
still  further  lo  emphasise  executive  leadership, 
especially  in  respect  to  new  colonial  posses- 
sions. 'The  impetus  thus  given  to  executive 
power  persisted  in  the  problems  connected  with 
the  Panama  Canal  and  Latin  America.  Toward 
the  latter  our  attitude  has  varied  from  a  pro- 
tectorate in  Santo  Domiiigo  to  a  reci^nition 
of  equality  in  the  A.  B.  C  powers.  In  every 
instance  this  action  has  followed  executive 
initiative,  occasionally  in  default  of  action  by 
Congress  or  the  Senate,  but  those-  bodies  sub- 
sequently, albeit  grudgingly,  ratified  the  PrcM- 
dent's  action.  Congress  has  even  accepted 
without  censure  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
in  Mexico  and  has  tacitly  followed  the  'gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  with  Japan  on  the  immi- 
gradon  question.  Other  measures  of  Wilson, 
Taft  and  Roosevelt,  touching  the  Far  East, 
invohred  a  punitive  cxpe^tion  in  China,  the 
'open  door*  in  that  country,  intervcnuon  to 
end  the  Rtisso- Japanese  War,  the  participa- 
tion in  and  withdrawal  from  Chinese  loans  and 
moral  support  to  the  Chinese  republic  Much 
of  the  initiative  in  these  affairs  is  dne  to  the 
arqnisition  of  the  Philippines  and  to  the  ncces- 
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SUy  mcrease  in  executive  andiority  while  work- 
ing oat  a  colonial  policy  for  those  islands. 

DnrinK  the  past  20  years  the  United  States 
has  gained  greater  influence  in  European  af- 
fairs and  a  consequent  increase  in  executive 
■ntbority.  American  representatives  were  twice 
cunsptcuous  at  The  Hague — oti  both  occasions 
with  hear^  executive  support  lliey  even 
participated  at  the  Atgedras  Conference,  al- 
though  sucb  action  was  contrary  to  traditional 
^nerican  policy.  President  Taf  t  especially  con- 
cemed  himself  to  secure  the  adoption  of  arbi- 
tration treaties  with  the  leading  European  na- 
tions, but  was  unable  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  any  fancied  abrogation  of 
its  privileges.  His  attitude  in  foreign  affairs 
did  much  to  assert  an  executive  independence 
dut  he  otherwise  abandoned.  Wilson,  con- 
fronted with  a  world  war  (hat  recalls  the  pre- 
vious contest  against  Napoleon,  has  handled  the 
controverted  issues  thrust  upon  him  with  even 
greater  freedom  than  his  predecessors  of  a 
century  ago  and  seems  destined  to  open  a  new 
era  in  world  diplomacy. 

With  a  greater  measure  of  executive  con- 
trol in  foreign  relations  has  gone  an  increasing 
leadership  in  dotnestic  affairs.  Both  Roosevelt 
and  Wilson  have  led  their  parties,  although  t^ 
dtvergoit  methods.  Uudi  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  the  reform  legislation  of  recent  years 
is  dtte  to  executive  guidance.  The  President 
has  resorted  more  and  more  to  direct  popular 
aiQKal  by  voice  and  pen,  and  has  thereby 
forced  an  unwilling  ConKress  to  carry  out  a 
party  platform.  He  is  thus  becoming  a  real 
party  leader,  the  one  official  chosen  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  chosen  to  carry  out  a 
definite  party  program,  for  which  he  assumes 
direct  rcsponsibihty.  President  Wilson  has 
shown  this  by  reviving  the  custom  of  the  two 
first  Presidents  in  personally  addressing  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  President  Taft,  by  recotn- 
tnending  a  budget  system  for  public  expendi- 
tures. It  b  interesting  to  note  that  four  of 
our  recent  Presidents,  as  well  as  Wilson,  have 
in  published  works  acxnowledged  this  new  mea- 
snre  of  executive  responsibility,  although  when 
in  office  they  assumed  it  in  varying  degrees 
of  independence  and  by  diverse  methods.  The 
office  of  the  President,  no  longer  a  mere  nega- 
tive influence  in  our  government,  has  become  a 
positive   force  for  national  guidance. 

The  Choice  of  President.— In  the  conven- 
tion  of  1787  the  question  of  selecting  the  na- 
tional executive  presented  numerous  perplexities. 
The  natural  methods  of  choice  —  by  the  le^s- 
lative  assembly  or  by  the  people  at  large  —were 
both  rejected.  The  former  was  not  in  keeping 
with  the  rigid  separation  of  powers  thai  then 
seemed  so  necessary  a  doctrine,  nor  were  the 
'Fathers*  inclined  to  entrust  tne  selection  of 
so  important  an  official  to  the  general  electorate. 
After  passing  over  propositions  lo  elect  the 
Presidents  by  the  suffrages  of  the  State  gov- 
ernors or  by  electors  chosen  by  districts,  the 
convention  adopted  an  expedient  snggested  by 
the  experience  of  Maryland.  Each  State  should 
select  Presidential  electors  equal  in  number  to 
its  senators  and  representatives,  These  electors, 
who  supposedly  wonld  represent  the  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  States,  were  to  vote  for 
two  persons  for  President.  A  majority  of  all 
the  electors  would  be  necessary  for  a  dKtice, 
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the  one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
becoming  President  and  the  next  on  the  list 
the  Vice-President.  By  1800  the  chief  defect 
in  this  plan  was  revealed  in  a  tie  vote  for  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr.  Presidential  elections  had  al- 
ready become  party  affairs  and  this  fact  was 
registered  in  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  IZtfa 
Amendment,  under  which  the  electors  vote 
separately  for  President  and  Vice-President.  By 
the  original  article  of  the  Constitution  the  le^s- 
laiures  of  the  various  States  were  to  determine 
the  method  of  choosing  the  electors;  in  the 
first  election  five  legislatures  did  so  without 
any  reference  to  the  people  at  large.  By  IS32 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina  alone  continued 
the  practice  and  the  latter  held  to  it  until  1860. 
In  the  election  of  1876,  the  first  in  which  it 
participated,  Colorado  also  selected  its  electors 
through  its  legislature.  Election  by  districts 
was  employed  by  Massachusetts  in  1788  -and 
by  four  States  in  1808.  Maryland  wi(h  the 
sporadic  exception  of  Michigan,  in  1892  was 
the  last  to  abandon  this  system.  After  1836 
the  practice  of  a  popular  choice  of  electors, 
upon  a  preueral  State  ticket,  was  in  universal 
use  outside  of  South  Carolina.  In  1845  Con- 
gress prescribed  for  the  whole  Union  the  pres- 
ent general  election  day.  Since  1800  Presi- 
dential electors  have  been  little  more  than  re- 
cording agents  in  their  respective  States,  To 
the  States,  however,  the  system  gives  a  prom- 
inence and  likewise  a  control  in  local  suffrage 
that  would  be  lost  in  an  absolutely  direct  elec- 
tion. Occasionally  the  unpcnnilarity  of  an  In- 
dividual elector,  or  some  technical  objection  to 
his  qualifications,  may  cause  a  split  in  a  State 
delegation.  In  a  close  election,  such  as  that  of 
1916^  this  may  cause  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  general  vote. 

Following  the  chanpe  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege came  the  Congressional  caucus.  This  body, 
comprising  the  members  of  a  given  party  in 
Congress,  assumed  the  task  of  designating  the 
candidates  who  should  afterward  receive  the 
suffrages  of  the  successful  electors.  At  a  period 
when  party  machines  were  new  and  unde- 
veloped and  communication  difBeult  this  body 
exerciged  a  potent  influence,  not  merely  in  nam- 
ing the  executive  but  in  controlling  his  subse- 
quent policy.  If  thus  violated  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  separating  the  primary  functions  of 
government  and  was  contrary  to  the  growing 
spirit  of  democracy.  In  1824  similar  bodies  in 
each  State  legislature  broke  the  power  of  the 
national  caucus  but  only  offered  a  multitude  of 
weak  initiations  in  its  place.  During  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration the  national  convention  composed 
of  delegates  selected  (ly  State  district  conventions 
became  the  acceptable  method  of  naming  Presi- 
dential candidates.  It  has  so  continued  lo  our 
own  day,  although  in  the  last  two  elections 
•Presidential  primaries"  under  Slate  laws  have 
often  been  used  to  select  parly  delegates.  As 
yet  neither  of  the  leading-  parties  has  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  adopt  a  national  primal^ 
law. 

Tedinically  the  President  is  not  chosen  un- 
til the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in  Febru- 
ary' before  the  assembled  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1800  an  imsuccCssful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  exactly  what  part 
each  House  should  take  in  this  ceremony,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  a  contested  vote.     In  1865  a 
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question  arose  over  the  returns  from  the  "re- 
constructed" States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 
Congress  hastily  adopted  the  'Twenty-Second 
Joint  Rule,*  which  provided  that  eiidi  House 
should  vole  separately  upon  disputed  election 
returns.  This  joint  rule  was  suspended  in  1877 
by  the  famous  "Electoral  Gjmmission,"  con- 
sisting of  five  members  from  the  Supreme 
Court  and  five  from  each  House.  This  com- 
mission passed  upon  the  returns  of  each  State 
and  by  a  party  vote  seated  Mr.  Hayes.  In 
order  that  such  a  dispute  might  not  recur, 
Congress  in  1877  determined  by  law  to  accept 
election  certificates  issued  by  accredited  State 
ofGcers.  Each  State  thus  has  the  power  to  de- 
termine its  own  electoral  vote. 

The  PrcBidentud  Sttcceuion.— The  Vice- 
President,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
President,  succeeds  him  in  case  of-  the  latter's 
death,  disability  or  removal.  Five  of  the  28 
Presidents  have  reached  the  higher  office 
through  their  predecessor's  death.  The  suc- 
cession was  first  regulated  by  the  law  of  1792, 
which  provided  that  after  die  Vice-President 
the  president   of   the   Senate   and   in   turn   the 

Seaker  of  the  House  might  assume  office  for 
e  sole  purpose  of  ordering  a  new  election. 
But  during  the  intermission  Between  two  Con- 
gresses neither  of  these  officials  is  in  exist- 
tttex.  Accordingh'  this  method  was  superseded 
by  the  Act  of  1886,  which  provides  that  in  case 
both  the  President  and  Vice-President  die  or 
are  removed,  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
succeed,  and  after  him,  in  order  of  seniority, 
the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 


peusation  of  the  President  has  been  $75,000, 
widi  special  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the 
Executive  Mansion.  In  general  the  life  of  a 
President  is  characterized  by  a  simple  dignity, 
although  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
recently  confessed  that  their  movements  while 
in  office  were  restricted  bv  necessary  precau- 
tions for  their  safety.  The  first  two  Presi- 
dents attempted  a  senes  of  stalely  public  cere- 
monials, which  their  successors  wisely  aban- 
doned. The  President  endeavors  to  keep  in 
toudi  with  public  sentiment  by  fret^uent  inter- 
views generally  due  to  executive  initiative,  with 
those  who  are  suiqwsedly  able  to  give  him  first- 
hand information.  Of  late  the  Presidents  have 
made  frequent  lengthy  tours  over  the  country, 
both  to  learn  general  views  and  to  guide  such 
views,  into  particular  channels.  Moreover  the 
President  may  be  influenced  in  regard  to  popu- 
lar sentiment  by  the  members  of  nis  Cabinet  — 
his  offidai  advisers.  But  now  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cial more  frequently  receives  his  views  from 
the  President  than  the  reverse. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  it  was  first 
proposed  that  the  Cabinet  should  exercise  a 
definite  check  upon  the  President  but  it  was 
9O0U  perceived  that  the  power  of  the  Senate 
over  treaties  and  appointments  was  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  Washington  consulted  with 
bis  secretaries  by  letter,  by  personal  interviews 
and  in  general  meeting,  but  always  reserved 
final  decisions  for  himself.  Jefferson  at  first 
affected  a  closer  consultation  with  bis  Cabinet, 
with  the  idea  of  assuming  only  double  weight 
in  their  joint  counsels,  but  found  that  he  could 
not  escape  ultimate  decision  for  himself.  Jack- 


son frankly  assumed  a  much  more  arrogant 
direction,  and  Lincoln,  one  as  effectual,  al- 
though pursued  in  s  different  manner.  The 
present  tendency  is  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
single  executive  responsibility  in  all  affairs  of 
great  moment,  although  the  President  must 
entrust  the  multitudinous  details  of  action  to 
his  subordinates. 

The  Act  of  1789,  creating  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  gave  the  President  the  power  " 
to  remove  a  subordinate  without  previously 
consulting  the  Senate.  The  only  exception  to 
the  full  exercise  of  this  power  occurred  under 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  passed  in  1867  to 
curb  Johnson.  Two  years  later  the  significant 
portion  of  this  act  was  repealed  and  the  re- 
mainder 3  March  1887.  Although  it  served 
its  purpose  in  affording  a  pretext  to  impeach 
Johnson,  it  never  recnved  judicial  interpreta- 
tion. As  head  of  the  army  and  navy  the  Presi- 
dent exercises  at  all  times  an  extensive  ap- 
pointing power.  The  Constitution  permits  Con- 
gress to  vest  the  app^ntments  for  some  mincir 
offices  in  the  heads  of  departments  or  their 
immediate  subordinates.  About  five-sixths  of 
the  340,000  odd  Federal  offices  are  under  civil 
service  rules.  About  10,000  of  the  more  im- 
portant officials  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  is  over  this  patronage  that  the  Presi- 
dent incurs  trouble,  if  he  does  not  give  local 
influences  due  weight  Occasionally  the  Senate 
has  requested  additional  information  about  the 
removal  of  an  official  before  proceeding  to  con- 
firm his  successor.  Cleveland  took  the  position 
that  this  was  not  in  keeping  with  public  interests 
and  consistently  maintained  his  poinL  Jackson 
used  the  power  of  removal  in  building  up  a  per- 
sonal party  machine,  and  his  successors,  in- 
cluding Lincoln  himself,  often  had  to  follow 
his  example.  This  abuse  has  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  18S3. 

The  President  exercises  a  potent  and  in- 
creasii^  influence  upon  legislation.  Legislative 
bills  are  frequcntiv  drafted  by  the  departments 
directly  interested  in  their  passage;  Certain 
attempts  under  Washington  to  have  his  Cabinet 
officers  address  the  Houses  directly  were  dis- 
couraged and  not  repeated.  President  Taft  has 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  their  appearance 
in  Congress.  The  President  exercises  great  in- 
fluence through  his  messages  or  addresses  to 
Congress,  his  veto  power,  hb  enormous  patronage 
and  above  all,  through  his  more  clearly  rec<^- 
niied  position  as  party  leader.  Here  his  in- 
fluence is  both  direct  and  positive  His  veto 
power,  a  negative  one,  was  copied  almost  ver- 
batim from  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of 
1780.  In  theory  it  means  that  its  exercise  equals 
the  votes  of  a  sixth  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, but  in  reality  it  is  far  more  potent. 
The  first  six  Presidents  made  rare  use  of  the 
veto.  Jackson  foimd  it  useful  in  reasserting  the 
co-oroinate  power  of  the  Presidency;  Hayes 
used  it  to  prevent  ■riders"  on  appropriation 
bills;  Cleveland,  more  extensively  than  any  other 
President,  to  defeat  special  pension  legislation. 
The  first  two  Presidents  opened  each  ttingress 
in  person  by  a  speech,  and  President  Wilson  has 
revived  the  practice  with  the  publidied  ap- 
proval of  his  immediate  predecessor.  These 
messages  or  addresses  have  often  proved  in- 
fluential in  initiating  legislation  or  in  forcing 
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'  issues.  The  growing  power  of  admin- 
__.  .  dve  interpretation  also  makes  the  executive 
influential  in  legislatiot:,  especially  that  of  a 
fiscal  character.  The  judiciary  must  depend 
upon  the  executive  or  lus  subordinates  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  decisions  and  in  cases  when 
executive  discredou  is  involved  must  often 
yield  to  his  immediate  couiral.  This  interde- 
pendence not  merely  maintains  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  a  co-ordinate  position,  but  frequently 
fves  him  temporary  control  of  afiairs.  See 
XECUTiVE;  Veto;  Appointments  TO  OreicK; 
Tbeaties;  Cabinet  and  Cabinet  Government; 
Federal  Govbkmment;  Constitutiohal  Gov- 
ebnuent;  Congress;  United  States  —  The 
New  Democbacy  and  the  Spoit.s  System. 
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48.  THE  VICK-PRESIDENCY.  By  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  elected  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  same  term  and  in  like  manner  as 
the  President  by  electors  chosen  in  each  of  the 
States.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the 
several  electoral  colleges  is  necessary  to  an 
election.  The  Vice-President  is  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  event  of  an  equal 
division  in  that  body  he  gives  the  deciding  vote. 
Under  no  other  contingencr^  has  he  a  vote. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent devolve  upon  the  Vice-President  in  case 
of  the  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  office 
of  the  President.  The  Vice-President  is  in- 
cluded in  the  category  of  public  officers  liable 
to  removal  from  office  on  impeachment  and 
conviction  for  treason,  bribery  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  By  the  12lh 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
President  shall  be  elected  to  that  of  Vice- 
President.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  office  of  Vice-Presideni,  the  Senate  is 
presided  over  by  a  member  of  that  body.  In 
such  contingency  the  death  of  the  President 
would,  under  existing  law,  devolve  the  office 
of  President  upon  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Twenty-eight  persons  have  held  Uie  office  of 
Vice-President;  their  names  and  the  dates  of 
their  respective  elections  are  as  follows,  viz. : 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  elected  in  1788, 
re-elected  in  1792;  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1796;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  in 
1800;  Geot^e  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  1804, 
re-elected  in  1608;  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1812;  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New 
York,  in  1816.  re-elected  in  1820;  John  C.  Cal- 
houn of  South  Carolina,  in  1824,  re-elecied  in 
1828;  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  in 
1832;    Richard  M.  Johnson,   of  Kentudqr,  in 
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1836;  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  in  1840;  George 
M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 1844;  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  in  1848;  William  R. 
King,  of  Alabama,  in  1852;  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  in  1856;  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
of  Maine,  in  IS60;  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  in  1864;  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  In- 
diana, in  1868;  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1872;  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  in 
1876;  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  in 
1880;  Thomas  A  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  in 
1884;  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  in  1888; 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  in  1892;  Garrett 
A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1896;  Theodora 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  in  1900;  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  in  1904;  lames  S. 
Sherman  in  1908;  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  in 
1912. 

Four  Vice-Presidents  were  subsequently 
elected  President,  viz.:  John  Adams  in  1796; 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1800  and  1804;  Martin 
Van  Buren  in  1836;  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  1904.  The  dates  given  have  reference  to 
the  election  by  popular  vole  of  the  electors  in 
the  several  States.  Seven  Vice-Presidents  died 
in  office  viz. :  Clinton,  Gerry,  King,  Wilson, 
Hendricks,  Hobart  and  Sherman.  In  the 
Presidential  contest  of  1836  Martin  Van 
Buren  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  for  President,  but  no  candidate  received 
a  majority  for  Vice-President.  By  constitu- 
tional requirement  the  duty  of  eleclmg  a  Vice- 
President  then  devolved  upon  the  Senate;  the 
candidates  from  whom  such  choice  was  to  be 
made  being  restricted  to  the  two  who  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes. 
One  of  these.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  duly  elected  by  the  Senate,  The 
only  Vice-President  who  resigned  the  office 
was  John  C.  Calhoun.  This  occurred  in  183^ 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  soon  thereafter  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  to  which  body  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

Five  Vice-Presidents  have.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  President,  succeeded  to  the  Presidency. 
The  first  President  to  die  during  his  incum- 
bency of  the  great  office  was  William  Henry 
Harrison ;  his  death  occurred  4  April  1841,  ju^t 
one  month  after  his  inauguration.  The  Vice- 
President,  John  Tyler,  thea  at  his  country 
home  in  Virginia,  was  officially  notified  of  the 
event,  and  upon  reachi[\g  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  once  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, There  was  much  discussion  for  a  time 
in  and  out  of  Congress  as  to  his  proper  till^ 
whether  "Vice-President  of  the  United  Slates 
acting  as  President'  or  'President."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution,  however,  is  clear, 
and  it  is  no  longer  controverted  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  President  the  Vice-President  be- 
come.'; in  name  as  in  fact  —  President  Upon 
the  death  of  President  Zachary  Taylor,  9  July 
1850,  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  and  was  at  a  later  date  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  to  that 
office.  The  third  Vice-President  who  reached 
the  Presidency  by  succession  was  Andrew  John- 
son; this  occurred  IS  April  1855,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
President  Garfield  was  shot  2  July  1881  and  died 
in  September  of  that  year,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vice-President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 
Vice-President  Roosevelt  was  the  successor  of 
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President  McKinley,  who  died  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  in  Soplember  1901. 

Two  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
Impeachment  of  the  President ;—  the  incumbent 
in  each  instance  having  been  elected  Vice- 
President,  and  succeeded  to  the  higher  office 
upon  the  death  of  the  President.  A  resolution 
looking  to  the  impeachment  of  President  Tyler 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  January  1843,  but  being  defeated  no 
further  steps  were  taken.  Articles  of  impeach- 
ment for  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors' 
were  presented  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  President  Johnson  in  1868.  By 
constitutional  provision  the  trial  was  by  the 
Senate,  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
presiding.  Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sena- 
tors voting  for  conviction,  he  was  acquitted. 

No  constitutional  provision  existed  until  the 
adoption  of  the  12th  Amendment  for  separate 
votes  in  the  electoral  colleges  for  President  and 
Vice-President;  the  candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  (if  a  majority  of  all) 
became  President,  and  the  one  receiving  the 
second  highest.  Vice- President  In  1801  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr  each  received  73  eleclroral  votes, 
and  by  constitutional  requirement  the  election 
at  once  devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, voting  by  States.  Upon  the  36th  ballot, 
a  majority  of  the  States  voting  for  Jefferson, 
he  became  President  and  Burr  Vice-President. 
The  constituikonal  amendment  above  indicated 
—  by  which  separate  ballots  were  required  in 
the  electoral  colleges  for  the  two  offices  —  was 
the  result  of  the  intense  excitement  through- 
out the  country  engendered  by  this  contest 
The  earnest  opposition  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
to  Aaron  Burr  in  the  above-mentioned  contest 
was  the  prime  cause  of  the  duel  by  which 
Hamilton  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  Burr, 
in  1804. 

George  Clinton,  the  fourth  Vice-President, 
had  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  during  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  The  fifth  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elbridge  Gerry,  had  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  William  R.  King,  elected  in  1852,  by 
reason  of  ill-health  never  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  By 
special  act  of  Congress,  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  to  htm  in  Cuba  and  his  death  oc- 
curred soon  thereafter.  Of  the  25  Vice- 
Presidents  thus  far  elected,  nine  have  been 
taken  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  the  first  and  second  Vice-Presi- 
dents, rendered  valuable  service  to  the  young 
republic  at  foreign  courts,  each  by  election  was 
elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  their  deaths  oc- 
curred upon  the  same  historic  4  July  — just  50 
years  from  the  day  they  had  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  A  marble  bust  of  each 
Of  the  Vice-Presidents  has  been  placed  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Senate  chamber.  The  office  of 
Vice-President  is  one  of  great  dignity.  He  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  most  august  legis- 
lative assembly  known  to  men.  In  the  event  of 
an  equal  division  in  the  Senate  he  gives  the 
deciding  vote.  This  vote,  many  times  in  our 
history,  has  been  one  of  deep  significance.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  coniinEcncy  may 
often  occur  when  the  Vice-President  becomes 


an  important  factor  in  matters  of  legislation. 

See    also    United    States  —  Pkesidemts    akd  I 

Vice-Presidewts  OF. 

R.  C  McGrane,  I 

University  of  Cincinnati  I 

49.  SPEAKER    OF   THE    HOUSE   OP  , 

REPRESENTATIVES.    The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that;    "The  House  ' 

of  Representatives  shall  choose  a  speaker  and  I 

other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment.*  Even  if  the  power  to  choose  a 
speaker  had  not  been  eicpressly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  the  House,  as  a  legislative 
body,  would  have  possessed  the  inherent  au- 
thority to  elect  or  appoint  a  presiding  officer 
and  such  other  officials  as  might  be  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  transact  its  business  in  ao 
orderly  and  regular  manner,  and  to  make  and 
preset^^e  a  record  of  its  proceedings.  As  the 
Constitution  does  not  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  the  speaker  shall  be  chosen,  the  House 
itself  must  determine  the  mode  of  election,  anc^ 
thereCore,  may  order  a  vote  to  be  taken  in 
any  way  that  will  ascertain  the  choice  of  a 
majority,  or  the  choice  of  a  plurality,  in  case 
it  shall  have  previously  been  determined  that 
a  plurality  may  elect.  Although  no  rule  has 
been  adopted  Upon  this  subject,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  choose  a  speaker  by  calling  the  names 
of  the  members  present  who  have  filed  regular 
credentials  with  the  clerk,  and  by  recording 
their  votes  in  the  journal.  Pending  the  elec- 
tion, the  clerk  of  the  last  preceding  House 
of  Representatives  presides,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  preserve  order  and  decorum  and  to 
decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject,  however, 
to  appeal  by  any  member.  The  speaker  is 
nominally  elected  to  preside  during  the  Con- 
fess then  existing,  but  there  is  no  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  provision,  nor  any  rule  of 
the  House  fixing  the  term  of  office,  and,  as  he 
is  merely  an  rtiicer  of  the  House,  it  would 
seem  that  he  anight  be  lawfully  deposed  at 
any  time  by  the  election  of  another  to  take 
his  place.  By  statute,  in  England,  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  continue  in  office  until  one  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  new  Parliament,  and  that, 
in  case  of  his  death,  disability  or  absense 
from  the  realm  during  any  dissolution  or  proro- 
gation, three  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shall  act  for  him  in  regard 
to  the  offices  of  the  House.  In  this  country, 
the  office  becomes  vacant  immediately  upon  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  (see  Congress  of 
THE  United  States),  and  there  is  no  otie  au- 
thorized to  act  until  a  new  speaker  is  elected  by 
the  next  House,  but  as  already  stated,  the  clerk 
presides  over  the  new  House  until  a  speaker 
IS  chosen.  During  the  sitting  of  Congress  the 
speaker  may  designate  a  member  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  his  stead,  but  this 
substitution  cannot  extend  beyond  an  adjourn- 
ment. In  case  of  his  illness,  however,  he  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  House,  make  such 
appointment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  10 
days;  but,  if  he  is  absent  and  has  omitted  to 
make  an  appointment,  the  House  ele<!ts  a 
speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  speaker  is  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  party  with  which  he  i»  affili- 
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tttit,  and  Ibe  office  it  one  of  great  political 
importance.  His  powers  and  duties  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  appertaining  to  the 
office  of  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  exercises  much  ^eater  tofluence  in 
directing  the  course  of  legislation  and  in  polttj- 
cal  matters  generally  than  the  presiding  officer 
of  any  other  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
He  not  only  presides  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  and  preserves  order  and  decorum, 
but  until  ]9I1  he  appointed  all  standing  commit- 
tees and  all  select  and  conference  oonututtee& 
ordered  by  the  House,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
member  first  named  on  the  committee  becomes 
its  chainoan,  the  speaker  determined  who  should 
occupy  all  chose  important  positions.  In  con- 
stituting the  important  Standing  committees, 
chairmanships  are  always  given  lo  members  at 
the  speaker's  political  party,  and  this  is  also  k«V- 
erally  the  case  in  the  appointment  of  select  and 
conference  committees.  This  power  to  appoint 
the  standing  and  select  committets  is  geiiendly 
exercised  by  the  presiding  officers  of  Icgislativtt 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not  vested 
in  the  speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Conir 
mons  or  in  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Con»i 
mons  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Originally 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  aU  thn 
important  committees  bj  ballot,  and  the  speaker 
aMointcd  only  such  as  consisted  of  not  more 
than  three  members,  an  arrangement  which  con- 
fined his  power  to  control  legistalion,  otherwise 
than  by  the  exercise  of  his  personal  and  official 
influence,  within  very  narrow  litnits  as  com' 
pared  wflfa  the  present  system. 

Until  1911  the  speaker  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  consisted  of  himself 
and  four  other  members,  who  were  appointed 
by  him.  All  proposed  action  relating  to  the 
rules,  joint  rules  end  order  of  bnsinese  had  to 
be  referred  to  this  committee  for  consideration 
and  report,  and  it,  therefore,  practically  de- 
cided what  legislative  measures  should  be  taken 
up  for  consideration  in  the  House,  when  they 
should  be  considered,  what  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  debate  and  what  amendments,  if  an^, 
should  be  offered  and  voted  on.  However,  in 
1909  an  attack  on  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
speaker  was  instigated  when  the  Democratic 
leader.  Champ  Clark,  moved  that  the  speaker 
should  appoint  committees  only  as  instructed  by 
the  House,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  be 
enlarged  to  15  members,  elected  by  the  House 
and  be  instructed  to  report  at  the  following  ses- 
sion uiioa  the  entire  subject  of  rules  revision. 
The  proposal  seemed  too  drastic  and  the  final 
result  was  a  motion  proposed  by  John  J.  Fitz- 
gerald of  New  York  freeing  members  'some- 
what of  the  necessity  of  'seeing  the  speaker' 
before  offering  motions."  However,  on  19 
March  1910  the  attack  was  renewed  by  George 
W.  Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  introduced  a  reso- 
lution to  increase  the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
5  to  10,  to  provide  for  their  election  by  the 
House  and  to  exclude  the  speaker  from  mem- 
bership. This  brought  on  a  heated  conflict,  the 
Democratic  and  Insurgent  Republicans  joining 
forces;  but  owing  to  a  tactical  mistake,  Joseph 
'  G.  Cannon,  against  whose  arbitrary  actions  tne 
resolution  was  mainly  directed,  weathered  the 
Storm.  But  in  1911  When  the  Democrats  gained 
control  of  the  House  they  signalized  their 
tory  by  stripping  from  tne  spesikcj 


power 


of  appointment  of  all  remaining  standing  com- 
miitees  and  vesting  this  function  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  the  House.  By  so  doing  the  House  secured 
greater  control  of  its  affairs  'than  it  had  exer- 
cised at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War,'  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  since  been  raised  from 
10  to  11  members. 

The  speaker  must  rise  from  the  chair  to  put 
a  (question  to  the  House,  but  he  may  state  it 
sitting.  There  are  four  different  methods  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  House  on  a  pending 
proposition :  First,  by  the  voices,  the  members 
who  vote  in  the  affirmative  sayitig  'Aye,'  and 
those  voting  in  the  negative  saying  'No.*  If 
the  speaker  doubts,  or  if  a  tUvision  is  called 
for,  he  directs  those  in  the  affirmative  to  rise 
from  their  seats  and  be  counted,  and  after  he 
has  made  the  count  and  announced  the  number, 
those  voting  in  the  negative  rise  and  are 
counted.  If  he  Still  doubts,  or  if  tellers  are 
demanded  by  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  the  speaker 
desgnates  two  members,  one  from  the  affirma- 
tive Bide  and  one  from  the  negative  side,  to 
count  the  votes  for  and  against  the  measure  and 
report  the  result  lo  him.  Even  after  all  these 
methods  are  resorted  to,  if  the  yeas  and  na^ 
are  demanded  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, the  speaker  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the 
roll,  and  the  names  of  those  votitig  are  entered 
on  the  joumaL  It  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  votes  are  taken  in  all  these  different  ways 
upon  the  same  question  before  the  result  is 
finally  ascertained  and  a'unotmced. 

When  the  House  resolves  itself  into  a  cotn- 
icittee  of  the  whole,  the  speaker  leaves  his 
glace  and  designates  a  member  to  preside  aa 
chairmaa  In  case  of  disorder  in  the  committee, 
the  regular  practice  is  for  the  committee  to 
rise  by  vote  and  report  the  fact  to  the  House, 
but  there  have  beeU  occasions  when  the  speaker, 
havin^r  knowledge  of  the  disorder,  has  sum- 
marily resumed  the  chair  and  restored  order 
without  the  formality  of  a  vote  by  the  com- 
mittee to  rise  and  report 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  speaker  to  sign  all 
acts,  addresses,  joint  resolutions,  writs,  war- 
rants and  subp^uas  ordered  bv  the  House,  and 
to  decide  all  questions  of  order  as  they  arise, 
subject  to  appeal  by  any  member.  Being  a 
representative  himself,  he  has  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  questions  in  the  House  and  in  com- 
mittees of  the  whole,  but,  under  the  rules,  he 
is  Dot  required  to  vote  in  ordinary  legislative 
proceedingis,  except  in  case  when  his  vote  would 
be  decisive  or  when  the  House  is  voting  by  bal- 
lot. When  there  is  an  even,  or  tie,  vote,  the 
question  is  lost,  and  the  speaker,  therefore,  does 
not  vote  imless  he  is  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
According  to  the  general  parliamentary  law, 
the  speaker  has  no  right  to  speak  except  on 
questions  of  order,  but,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  has  several  times  participated 
in  the  debates  without  asking  the  consent  of 
the  House;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to 
Speak  and  vote  in  committees  of  the  whole. 

He  is  required  to  take  the  chair  on  every 
legislative  day  at  the  time  to  which  the  House 
shall  have  adjourned  at  its  last  sitting,  and, 
on  the  appearance  of  a  quorum,  it  is  his  duty 
to  cause  the  journal  of  the  last  day's  proceed- 
ings to  be  read,  having  first  examined  and  ap- 
proved it.    Generally,  however,  the  reading  of 
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the  journal   is  dispensed  with  by   

consent  of  the  House.  If  no  ([uorum  attends  at 
(he  hour  of  meeting,  or  if  it  appears  at  any 
time  during  the  sitting  that  no  quorum  is 
present,  he  has  ro  power  to  adjourn  the  House 
on  his  motion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  Under  the  Constitution, 
a  majority  of  the  House  constitutes  a  quorum 
to  do  business,  but  it  is  provided  that  a  smaller 
mimber  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and  may 
be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
penalties  as  it  may  prescribe.  Accordinely,  it 
IS  provided  by  rule  that  IS  members,  including 
the  speaker,  shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  and,  conse- 
quently,  the  House  is  not  disabled  and  forced  to 
adjourn  because  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  speaker  has  the  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  for  cause  the  official  reporters  of  de- 
bates for  the  House,  and  he  prescribes  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  press  to  the  reporters'  gallery.  He  has 
also  control  over  the  hall  of  records  and  the 
unappropriated  rooms  in  that  part  of  the  Capi- 
tol assigned  to  the  use  of  the  House.  Under 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  he  appoints 
from  the  membership  of  the  House  three  visit- 
ors to  the  Military  Academy,  three  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  a  consulting  trustee  of  the  Reform 
School  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  direct- 
ors of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women, 
three  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  two  members  of  the  Memorial  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Since  the  organiiation  of  the  government 
under  the  Constitution,  on  30  April  1789,  there 
have  been  65  Congresses,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
diat  in  many  cases  the  same  person  was  several 
times  re-elected  to  the  office,  there  have  been 
only  3S  permanent  speakers  of  the  House.  Of 
die  35,  four  were  representatives  from  Massa- 
chusetts, four  from  Virginia,  four  from  Ken- 
tucky, three  from  Pennsylvania,  three  from  In- 
diana, two  from  New  Jersey,  two  from  South 
Carolina,  two  from  Georgia,  two  from  Maine, 
two  from  Tennessee,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  North  Carolina.  New 
York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  The 
speaker  who  held  the  position  longer  than  any 
other  was  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
elected  six  times;  but  he  did  not  serve  six  full 
terms,  having  resigned  from  the  office  twice 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Congresses  for 
which  he  had  been  chosen. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  ease  of  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  inability,  both  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  designating  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  ana,  by  a  statute 
passed  1  March  1792,  it  was  enacted  that  in 
such  a  case  the  president  of  the  Senate,  or,  if 
there  should  be  none  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
for  the  lime  being  snould  act  as  President  un- 
til the  disability  snould  be  removed  or  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  elected.  This  statute  remained  in 
force  until  19  Jan.  1886,  when  Congress  passed 
another  act  providing  that  in  case  of  the  removal, 
death,  resignation  or  inability  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,- the  Secretary  of  Stale, 
or,  if  there  should  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  re- 
moval, death,  resignation  or  disability,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  act  as  President,  and 
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General,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  tie 
Navy  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  De- 
nartment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  had  not  then  been  created, 
and,  consequently,  the  secretaries  of  these  de- 
partments are  not  included  in  the  act  and  they 
arc  not  in  the  line  of  succession.  Although  the 
Act  of  1792  remained  in  force  for  nearly  95 
years,  the  contingency  provided  for  never  oc- 
curred. This  was  fortunate  for  the  country, 
because  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  its  con- 
Stitntionalit^,  and.  if  the  offices  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  had  at  any  time  become 


been  seriously  contested.  The  questions  which 
would  have  arisen  are:  <])  Whether  the  word 
•officer*  used  in  the  Constitution  diJ  not  mean 
an  officer  of  the  United  States;  and,  if  so  (2) 
whether  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House  are  such  officers  or  are 
only  representatives  of  the  States  or  the  peo- 
irfe,  chosen  by  the  two  branches  of  Congress 
to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
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R.  C  McGrane. 
Univertily  of  CineinMOlL 

Sa  HISTORY  OF  ARBITRATIONS. 
International  arbitration  is  a  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  certain  definite  points  in  an  inter- 
national dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party. 
(The  decision  of  the  arbitrator  or  court  of  arbi- 
tration is  binding  except  when  the  award  is 
outside  of  the  points  submitted,  equivocal,  im- 
possible, influenced  by  fraud  or  corruption,  or  a 
denial  of  justice).  It  is  largely  the  outgrowth 
of  the  complex  international  relations  of  the 
19th  century  which  have  resulted  in  a  growth  in 
the  recognition  of  international  duties  and  lia- 
bilities. From  1800  to  1900  there  were  136  im- 
portant   international    arbitrations    and     many 


The  United  States,  pre-eminent  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  arbitration  between  states,  took  the 
lead  in  several  very  important  international  ad- 
justments. She  began  her  national  existence 
with  many  unsettled  questions,  and  as  she  set- 
tled them  there  arose  many  new  problems  de- 
manding solution.  With  a  desire  to  substitute 
reason  for  force  in  settling;  disputes,  she  ac- 
cepted international  arbitration  as  a  prominent 
feature  of  her  policy.  Her  arbitrations  em- 
braced many  kinds  of  international  controversy, 
and  many  important  qtiestions  of  law,  bom 
public  and  private,  some  of  which  might  have 
resulted  in  expensive  wars, 

I.  The  chief  arbitrations  of  the  19th  century 
to  which  the  United  States  was  a  par^  can  be 
only  briefly  summarized  here. 

With  Great  Britain. — Arbitrations  with  Great 
Britain  were  the  most   important.     The    first 
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cases  arose  under  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1894, 
articles  5,  6  and  7  of  which  provided  for  three 
mixed  commissions:  (1)  To  settle  the  identity 
of  the  Saint  Croix  Rjver,  which  was  specified 
in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  commission  in  1798 
decided  upon  the  Schoodiac.  (2)  To  decide 
what  compensation,  if  any  was  due  British  sub- 
jects who  had  been  UDable  to  collect  debts  in 
some  of  the  States  where  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1783  had  been  disregarded.  The  board  of 
five  arbitrators  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1797, 
quarreieil  and  adjourned  in  1798.  The  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  treaU  of  1802  which 
awarded  Great  Briuin  £600,00a  (3)  To  settle 
questions  regarding  contraband,  H^^ts  of 
neutrals  and  prize  court  decisions.  This  com- 
mission met  at  London.  There  were  several 
interruptions  (and  the  disagreement  of  the 
Philadelphia  commission  caused  a  suspension 
from  July  1799  to  February  1802),  but  it  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1804.  Its  work  was  very 
important  in  determiniuK  subsequent  iuterna- 
tional   law    (q.v.). 

After  the  cases  wisely  provided  under  the 
Jay  Treaty,  there  followed  a  period  in  which 
the  effects  of  European  wars  rendered  arlutra- 
tion  practically  impossible,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  train  of  arcumstances  which 
finally  precipitated  the  Anglo- American  War 
of  1812.  Since  that  war  every  vexatious  ques- 
tion which  has  arisen  with  Great  Britain  has 
been  settled  by  arbitration  in  case  direct  nego- 
tiation failed.  Articles  4,  5,  6  and  7  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  of  1814  provided  for  three 
commissions  or  boards  of  arbitration:  (1)  To 
determine  the  title  to  certain  islands  in  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bajr.  At  New  York,  in  1817,  the 
board  made  its  award,  substantiating  in  the 
main  the  British  claims.  <2)  To  determine  the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  source  of  Saint  Croix  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence. The  board  met  at  Saint  Andrews  in 
1816.  and  held  its  last  meeting  at  New  York  in 
1822,  but  reached  no  agreement  By  a  con- 
vention of  1827  the  points  of  difference  were 
referred  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  who, 
in  IS31,  proposed  a  compromise  line  which 
neither  party  was  wiUing  to  acceot  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  settled  by  the  Webster-Ash- 
burtoQ  Treaty  of  1842.  (3)  To  detemune  the 
boundary  dirou^  the  middle  of  the  lakes  to 
the  upper  end  of  Lake  Huron  and  then  to  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  commission  agreed 
upon  the  first  part  in  1822  and  finally  adjourned 
in  1827,  leaving  the  boundary  westward  from 
Lake  Huron  through  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  unsettled  till  the  Webster-Ash- 
burton  Treaty  of  1842. 

By  the  treaty  of  1818  the  question  in  dis- 
pute as  to  the  obligation  of  Great  Britain  to 
return  the  slaves  which  she  had  in  her  posses- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  was  referred  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
who  in  1822  decided  that  Great  Britain  had  not 
complied  with  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and 
that  she  should  pay  to  the  United  Slates  an 
indemnity.  The  mixed  commission  which  was 
selected  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation 
finally  agreed  on  most  points,  but  adjourned  in 
1827,  its  functions  having  been  ended  by  the 
ratification  of  a  convention  concluded  at  Lon- 
don in  1826  by  ^ich  the  United  States  received 
$1,204,906. 


A  convention  at  London  in  1853  provided 
for  a  claims  commission  which'ended  its  sessions 
in  1655,  after  giving  important  decisions  regard- 


...„  fishery  rights  and  rendering  awards 
famous  UcLeod  and  Creole  i  "" 


I  the 


The  reciproc- 
ity treaty  of  1854  provided  a  commission  to 
adjust  disputes  regarding  fishermen  which 
might  arise  under  the  treaty,  but  no  resort  was 
made  to  the  stipulation.  In  1855  a  commission 
was  organized  to  determine  the  reciprocal  re- 
served  fisheries   rights,   under  the   reciprocity 


of  1818  as  to  in-sbore  places.  The  work  was 
concluded  in  1866. 

In  1857  commissioners  were  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  boundary  under  the  treaty  of 
184&  there  having  been  a  disagreement  in  regard 
to  the  San  Juan  water  boundary  —  as  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  separating  Vancouver's 
Island  from  the  continent.  They  held  six  in- 
formal  meetings  in  1857  and  finally  disagreed. 
DiMrussion  of  the  boimdary  continued  until  the 
Civil  War,  and  was  resumed  in  1866.  The 
Senate  failed  to  vote  upon  the  convention  of 
1869  for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. Under  the  treaty  of  1863  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  settle  the  claims  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (q.v.)  and  the 
Puget  Sound  Agricultural  Company  arising 
under  the  Oregon  treaty  of  1846.  In  1869  they 
awarded  $450,000  and  $200,000,  respectively,  to 
the  companies,  which  in  turn  executed  deeds 
relinquisliing  all  claim?. 

The  greatest  arbitration  trea^  was  that  of 
Washington  (1871)  which  provided  for  four 
(Ustinct  arbitrations:  (1)  The  question  of  the 
San  Juan  water  boundary  was  referred  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany  who  in  1872  rendered  an 
award  in  favor  of  the  American  claim  to  the 
Haro  Channel.  (The  boimda;y  was  fixed  by 
protocol  in  1873).  (2^  The  American  claims 
for  losses  from  Confeaerate  cruisers  of  British 
orinn  (Alabama  claims,  q.v.)  were  referred 
to  Uie  Geneva  tribunal,  which  in  1872  awarded 
$15,500,000  to  the  United  States.  (3)  The 
claims  and  counterclaims  growing  out  of  the 
Cjvii  War  (outside  of  the  cruiser  claims)  was 
referred  to  a  mixed  commission  which  in  1873 
awarded  Great  Britain  $1,929,819.  <4)  The 
claims  for  American  use  of  the  nordieastem 
fisheries  (of  Nova  Scotia)  were  referred  to  a 
commission  of  three  persons  which  met  at  Ha1i< 
fax  in  1877  and  awarded  $5,500,000  to  Great 

Under  a  treaty  of  1892,  a  commission  was 
created  to  settle  the  Bering  Sea  controversy 
(q.v.)  as  to  sealing.  It  met  at  Paris  in  1893  and 
decided  that  the  United  Slates  can  claim  no  ex- 
clusive rights  in  sealing  in  Berinc;  Sea  except 
within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  her  territory, 
though  it  favored  the  American  plea  for  the 
necessitjr  of  regulating  pelagic  sealing.  Under 
the  decision  of  this  commission,  there  was 
created  a  new  commission  (1896)  which 
awarded  $471,151  to  the  Canadian  sealers  whose 
vessels  had  been  seized.  In  1897  the  question 
of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  the  British 
possessions  was  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration. After  considerable  delay,  Ihe  arbi- 
trators met  at  London  (1903)  and  decided  the 
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There  were  two  important  Anglo-American 
cases  in  which  a  third  party  was  involved;  (1) 
Under  a  convention  of  1889  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  to  settle 
conflicting  interests  in  the  Samoan  Islands 
(q.v.),  the  nomination  of  the  chief  justice  of 
the  islands  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king  of 
Sweden  in  case  the  three  powers  could  not 
agree.  In  1899  a  joint  high  commission,  which 
was  sent  to  investigate  the  complications  which 
had  arisen,  decided  that  a  partition  of  the  is- 
lands between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
was  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  An  agree- 
ment for  partition  was  signed  at  Washington  in 
December  of  the  following  year.  (2)  In  1890 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Poriugal 
agreed  to  submit  to  three  eminent  jurists,  to  be 
selected  by  the  President  of  Switiertand,  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  caused  by  the  seizure 
and  the  annulment  of  the  charter  (by  Portugal) 
of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  a  coucession  to  an  American. 

Among  the  more  important  American  arbi- 
trations with  other  nations  in  the  century  before 
1900  are  the  following: 

With  Spain. — A  commiasion,  under  article  21 
of  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain  provided  for  a 
commission  which  met  at  Philadelijiia  in  1797- 
99  and  awarded  $325,440  to  the  United  States  for 
depredations  on  American  commerce  before 
1794.  To  settle  spoliation  claims  arising  after 
1795  a  commission  was  appointed  in  lffl2,  but 
the  provisions  governing  it  were  rejected  by  the 
United  States.  Diplomatic  relations  whidi  were 
suspended  in  1805  were  resumed  at  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  and  resulted  in  the  Treaty 
of   Florida,  in  1819,  by  which  all  clair 

_..  1870,  on  the  suggestion  o 

y  Fish,  the  case  of  the  Colonel  Lloyd  Aspin 


adjusted.  In  1870,  on  the  suggestion  of  Secre- 
tary Fish,  the  case  of  the  Colonel  Lloyd  Aspin- 
waii,  an  American  vessel  seized  near  Cuba  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  was  submitted  to  a 
board  of  arbitration  which  met  at  New  York  in 
the  same  year  and  awarded  $19,702  to  the  United 
States.  By  an  agreement  of  1871  a  mixed  com- 
mission was  created  to  adjust  claims  resulting 
from  the  Cuban  insurrection.  It  met  at  Wash- 
ington and  concluded  its  labors  by  February 
1883.  In  1885  the  question  of  damages  for 
wrongful  seizure  and  detention  of  the  American 
bark  Masonic  was  referred  to  Baron  Blanc,  the 
Italian  Minister  at  Madrid. 

IVitk  France.—  The  United  States  and 
France  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  settling  their 
disputes  by  arbitration.  In  1800  tbey  agreed 
upon  a  convention  for  settling  disputed  claims 
for  depredations  after  1788.  France  did  not 
carry  out  faithfully  her  part  of  the  agreement, 
but  in  1803  she  concluded  another  convention 
providing  a  commission  and  the  payment  of 
claims,  Subse<iuent  depredations  produced 
new  claims  which  France  delayed  to  pay.  In 
1831  these  claims  and  French  counterclaims 
were  adjusted  by  a  commission  which  awarded 
the  United  States  an  indemnity  of  $5,558,108, 
The  delay  of  France  in  paying  led  to  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations,  but  through  the  media- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1836  the  claims  were 
paid.  In  1880  a  board  was  created  to  adjust 
the  claims  growing  out  of  the  Mexican  troubles 
of  1862-67,  the  American  Ci\il  War  and  the 
Franco-German  War  (q.v.).  It  completed  its 
work  in  1884  and  awarded  $612,000  to  France- 


Witk  Mexico.—  By  the  treaty  of  1339  with 
Mexico,  the  adjustment  of  miscellaneous  claims 
was  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission,  composed 
of  two  Mexican  commissioners  and  an  umpire 
(a  citizen  of  Prussia).  In  the  treaty  of  1848 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  agreed  to  submit 
all  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  in  1868  they 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  after 
1848  by  a  joint  commission  which  held  its  first 
meeting  in  1869  and  finally  completed  its  work 
in  1876.  The  award  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
Slates  ($4,125,622  in  favor  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  and  $150,498  in  favor  of  citizens 
of  Mexico),  but  Mexico  delayed  final  settle- 
ment, claiming  that  the  award  was  unjust.  Un- 
der the  convention  of  1889  (and  in  harmony 
with  the  arbitral  boundary  stipulations  of  the 
treaties  of  1828,  1853  and  1882)  a  permanent 
board,  called  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, was  established  to  determine  questions 
arising  from  changes  in  the  course  of  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Colorado  rivers  along  the 
boundary    between    the    United    States    and 

iVith  Veneguela.-~ln  1866  a  mixed  com- 
mission was  created  to  settle  American  claims 
asaittst  Veneiuela.  In  1868  it  awarded  $1,253,- 
310  to  the  United  States.  Fraud  being  charged, 
the  claims  were  finally  (1885)  submitted  to  a 
second  commission  which  in  1890  awarded 
$960,572  to  the  United  States.  Another  claims 
case  with  VenemelB  was  that  of  the  Venezuela 
Steam'  Navigation  Company  in  1892. 

Among  other  cases  arbitrated  were  the  fol- 
lowing: Qaims  for  the  brig  Geatrat  Arm- 
strong  in  1851  (with  Portugal) ;  Panama  riot 
claims,  in  1857-62  (with  New  Granada)  ;  claims 
for  the  brig  Macedonia  1858-«3  (with  Chile); 
claims  for  the  United  States  and  Paraguay 
Navigadon  Company,  1859  {with  Paraguay) ; 
claims  against  Costa  Rica,  in  18l50 ;  claims 
against  Ecuador,  in  1862;  Colomtuau  claims  of 
1861  and  of  1664;  Peruvian  claims,  1863  and 
1668-69;  claims  for  the  steamer  Montija,  1874 
(with  Colombia)  ;  Pelletier  and  Lazare  claims, 
1884  (with  Hayti)  ;  Bokkelen  claims,  1888  (with 
Hayti) ;  the  Carlos  Buiterfield  claims,  1888 
(widi  Denmark) ;  Chilean  claims,  1892-94;  the 
Santos  claims,  1893-96  (with  Ecuador). 

_  The  Russian  seal  cases,  resulting  from  the 
seizure  of  four  American  vessels  in  Bering  Sea, 
in  1891,  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  was  (by  protocol 
of  8  SepL  1900)  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
an  arbiter  who  in  1902  gave  a  decision  award- 
ing $114,670  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  submitting  its  own  cases  to 
arbitration,  the  United  States  through  its  offi- 
cials (the  President  and  diplomatic  representa- 
tives) iu  the  latter  part  of  the  19lh'  century 
acted  as  arbitrator  in  several  cases.  She  has 
acted  as  mediator  in  numerous  cases,  the  most 
important  being  to  secure  an  armistice  between 
Spain  and  the  several  trans- Andean  South 
American  countries  in  1871,  and  in  adjusting  a 
long-standing  boundary  dispute  between  Chile 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1881.  Her  gov- 
ernment has  often  created  tribunals,  under  her 
own  statutes,  to  execute  conventional  obliga- 
tions and.  to  settle  questions  of  international 
relations. 

In  the  same  period  there  were  many  me- 
morials and  petitioni  presented  to  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  international  arbitration.  In 
1874  a  resolution  in  favor  of  general  arbitra- 
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tion  was  passed  by  the  House.  In  1888  the 
President  and  Conigress  received  a  comtnuni- 
cation  signed  by  2^3  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  nrging  the  nMoliation  of  an  arbi- 
tration treaty.  In  1883  Switzerland  proposed 
to  the  United  States  ihe  inauguration  of  inter- 
national treaties  providing  for  arbitration.  TTie 
President  of  the  United  Slates  assented  to  the 
proposal.  In  1890  the  Senate  (the  House  con- 
curring) adopted  a  resofutiou  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration. Negotiation  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  a  general  and  permanent 
treaty  of  arbitration  soon  followed,  and  in  1897 
3t  treaty  was  concluded  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  President  Cleveland.  President  McKinley 
also  urged  its  ratification,  but  it  failed  to  get 
rhe  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  Meantime  a 
general  treaty  of  arbitration  for  American  re- 
publics, drafted  at  the  first  Pan-American 
Conference  of  ISSSl-OO,  lapsed  and  never  was 
ratified.  The  United  States,  however,  became 
a  party  to  The  Hague  Convention  adopted  at 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference  29  July  1899, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  The 
Hague  permanent  court — the  crowning  event 
of  the  19th  century  in  arbitration. 

II.  The  creation  of  The  Hague  Court 
marked  the  be^^ning  of  a  new  period  of  in- 
creased interest  in  arbitration.  To  this  tri- 
bunal reference  (voluntary  or  compulsory)  of 
all  questions  of  claims  for  arbitration  was 
favored  by  the  second  Pan-American  Con- 
ference (at  Mexico,  1901-^).  Its  tint  case,  the 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  over  the  famous  Pious  fund  of  the 
Califomias,  was  satisfactorily  settled  in  1902 
and  gave  dignity  to  the  court,  attracting  the 
confidence  of  outer  states  and  resulting  in  die 
earlj;  submission  of  other  international  disputes 
for  its  dediion.  Its  next  important  case  was 
the  Venezuela  trouble  of  1903,  in  which  four 
nations  were  involved,  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  through  the  influence  of 
President  Roosevelt,  who  &d  prevented  Ger- 
many's plans  of  using  force  against  Veneiuela. 
In  1910  it  settled  by  arbitration  the  claims  of 
the  Oronoco  company  resulting  from  conces- 
sions annulled  by  President  Castro  of  Vene- 
zuela —  claims  which  had  been  arbitrated  in 
1903  but  were  resubmitted  on  the  ground  that 
the  umpire  had  disregarded  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  submitting  the  case  for  his  decision 
and  award.  In  the  same  year  it  made  a  satis- 
factory award  in  the  Anglo-American  North 
Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  controver^,  involving 
an  interpretation  of  the  trea^  of  1818,  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  special  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment of  1909. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  (1907), 
called  at  the  initiation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
enlarged  and  strengthened  the  convention  of 
1899  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. It  provided  that,  in  case  either  govern- 
ment party  to  a  dispute  should  decline  to  arbi- 
trate when  requested  to  do  so,  the  other  party 
might  go  directly  to  the  bureau  of  The  Hague 
Court  and  publicly  request  arbitration  of  the 
controversy.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
American  delegates  it  also  drafted  a  convention 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  force  for  collection 
of  contractual  debts  from  debtor  nations  be- 
fore an  attempt  at  arbitration.  It  also  strengtii- 
ened  tfie  provi^ons  tor  the  creation  of  commis- 
sions of  inquiry  and  approved  the  principti:  of 


obligatory  arbitration.  The  American  proposi- 
tion for  a  form  of  treaty  for  obligatory  arbi- 
tration,, stipulating  that  certain  classes  of  con- 
troversies should  go  spontaneously  (automati- 
cally) to  The  Hague  Court,  received  the  vote 
of  35  of  the  44  delegations,  but  was  opposed  by 
Germany  and  four  other  powers  (Austria, 
Greece,  Rumania  and  Turkey).  The  confer- 
ence also  took  another  advanced  step  in  voting 
unanimously  for  a  regular  international  court 
of  justice  with  judges  in  permanent  service 
and  holding  regular  sessions,  but  it  failed  to 
find  a  method  of  appointment  of  judges  satis- 
factory to  all  the  powers,  great  and  small. 

A  Central  American  Conference  which  con- 
vened at  Washington  in  1907,  largely  through 
the  influence  and  initiative  of  President  Roose- 
velt, resulted  in  the  foundation  of  a  Central 
American  court  for  the  arbitration  of  questions 
of  an  international  character  atfecdng  the  rela- 
tions of  the  five  republics. 

New  efforts  for  treaties  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tntion  with  stipulations  for  reference  of  con- 
troversies to  the  new  Hague  tribunal  were 
remarkably     successful  —  although     Secretary 


treaty  interpretation  t.  ^   -     .    -, 

agreements  by  the  executive  without  reference 
to  the  Senate,  failed  because  of  Senate  amend- 
ment. No  less  than  51  such  treaties  were  signed 
before  June  1907,  and  the  number  after  1907 
was.  increased  by  1910  to  about  80,  of  whidi 
24  were  negratiated  by  Secretary  Root  before 
January  19Cw,  each  providing  for  approval  of 
special  agreements  by  the  Senate,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1909  were  all  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
These  treaties,  terminating  after  five  years, 
provided  for  rtferencc  of  Questions  of  a  judi- 
cial nature  and  those  regarding  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties,  but  excluding  questions 
affecting  vital  interests  and  honor. 

The  application  of  the  prindple  of  arbitra- 
tion in  international  relations  was  made  in  the 
establishment  of  two  tribunals  to  decide  con- 
tnavcrsies  arising  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada :  one,  a  permanent  international 
fisheries  commission  (by  treaty  of  1908)  to  set- 
tle fishing  difiiculties;  and  the  other  an  inter- 
national joint  waterways  commission  (by  treaty 
of  1909)  for  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  cases 
involving  the  use,  obstruction  or  diversion  of 
boundary  waters,  and  with  authority  to  intiuire 
and  report  concerning  other  matters  of  differ- 
ence or  dispute  along  the  frontier  or  to  decide 
such  questions  as  might  be  referred  to  it. 

More  comprehensive  arbitration  treades  with 
England  and  with  Franc^  providing  for  sub- 
mission to  The  Hague  of  all  justifiable  ques- 
tions arising  from  claims  of  ri({hls  under  treaty 
or  otherwise,  and  also  Che  creation  of  joint  high 
commissions  of  inquiry  to  which  any  contro- 
versy might  be  submitted  for  investigation  and 
report  before  submission  to  arbitration,  were 
signed  in  August  1911,  but  emasculated  by  the 
Senate  in  March  1912  and  finally  abandoned. 

Secretary  Bryan  proposed  that  the  principle 
of  international  commissions  should  be  extended 
to  all  questions,  with  a  provision  that  no  war 
should  be  commenced  during  investigation. 
His  plan  was  to  supplement  the  arbitration 
treaties  with  a  new  set  of  agreements  providing 
for  commissions  of  inquiry  (live  members)  to 
which  all  questions  (after  a  diplomatic  failure) 
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would   be   submitted   for  investigation   and   re- 

EQrt|  delaying  for  one  year  any  preparation  for 
ostilities  or  declaration  of  war.  The  plan  was 
promptly  approved  by  31  nations  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  World  War  in  1914  after  a  score 
of  such  treaties  had  been  signed. 

During  the  war  the  decline  of  national  in- 
terest in  arbitration  treaties  was  coincident  with 
an  increasing  interest  in  a  League  of  Nations 
which  became  tlie  dominating  idea  in  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Versailles  in  1919,  and  which 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  an  international 
court  to  execute  international  judgments  and 
to  maintain  peace. 
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51.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  LAW.  The  history  of  law,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  members  of  society  to  one  another  and 
of  all  to  the  State,  is  a  hist9ry  of  organic 
growtb.  Upon  it  various  i^ses  of  poUtical, 
social  and  economic  activities  of  a  people  have 
left  indelible  traces.  The  history  of  American 
taw  is  from  the  beginning  somewhat  complex, 
but  it  represents  the  development  of  legal  prin- 
ciples in  the  feeble  and  scattered  colonies  of  the 
17th  century  into  the  diversified  yet  systematic 
body  of  law  in  force  to-day  in  a  nation  whose 
inbabitants  differ  in  their  various  needs  as  widely 
as  they  are  distributed  geographically.  The 
heterogeneous  character  of  administration  in 
the  various  colonies,  die  organic  change  from 
British  colonies  to  independent  slates,  the 
welding  of  the  separate  States  into  a  na- 
tional union,  the  taking- over  of  certain 
legal  powers  and  duties  h^  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  a  Federal  jurispm- 
dence,  partly  opposed  and  partly  complemen- 
tal  to  that  of  the  States,  the  addition  of 
new  Territories  by  conquest  and  purchase,  each 
in  turn  becoming  States  under  the  Constitution, 
—  all  these  have  been  factors  in  producing  the 
differentiated  body  known  as  American  juris- 
prudence. In  order  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  American  law,  its  history  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  four  periods:  (1)  The 
period  of  seitlemeni,  extending  through  the 
17th  century;  (2)  The  period  of  organization, 
covering  the  I8lh  century  to  the  Revolution ; 
(3)  The  period  of  extension,  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  about  1850,  and  (4)  The  period  of  mod- 
em law  and  procedure  [rgm  about  1830  to  the 
present  time. 


The  Period  of  Settlement  (1607-1700),— 

The  year  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
was  also  the  year  of  Calvin's  Case  (7  Coke's 
Reports,  17),  which  upon  a  state  of  facts  quite 
disconnected  from  colonial  matters  laid  down 
the  theory  of  the  English  courts  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  dependencies.  This  was  that  English 
statutes  did  not  bind  dependencies,  as  parcels  of 
the  realm  in  tenure,  unless  they  were  specially 
named.  At  a  later  time  in  the  cases  of  Blankard 
V.  Galdy  (2  Salk.  411)  and  Campbell  v.  Hall  (1 
Cowper,  204)  this  principle  was  more  elaboratdy 
developed,  and  Blackstone  lent  to  it  the  weight 
of  his  authority.  That  Engbsh  subjects  gdns 
to  a  new  and  uninhabited  country  carried  with 
them,  as  their  birthright,  the  laws  of  England 
existing  at  the  time  of  colonization,  was  a  sup- 
plemental corollary  of  the  former  prindiife. 
While  such  was  the  theory  accepted  by  English 
courts,  it  does  not  follow  that  duritig  the  colo- 
nial period  it  was  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the 
coloiUGts  themselves. 

The  English  settlements  in  America  varied 
so  much  in  their  origin  and  spirit  that  at 
first  no  general  legal  principles  were  con- 
sciously adopted.  The  early  London  Company 
which  exploited  Virginia  had  few  purposes 
in  common  with  the  Ptiritans  who  aimed 
at  a  theocratic  form  of  government  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Their  dijferent  aims  were  apparent 
in  the  laws  adopted  for  the  regulation  of 
the  colonies.  Nowhere  were  trained  lawyert  to 
be  found  among  the  early  settlers,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  law  was  not  only  held  in  no  esteem, 
but  the  lawyer  was  for  a  long  time  denied  the 
privilege  of  practising  for  hire.  This  distrust 
of  the  legal  profession  was  under  the  cir- 
cumstances not  unnaturaL  Lawyers  were  a 
recognized  caste  in  En^and.  The  common 
law  of  England  in  the  early  17th  century  had 
become  harsh  in  its  methods,  rigorous  in  its 
procedure,  and  technical  in  its  practice.  It  was 
founded  upoji  precedents  whioi  grew  out  of 
old  social  and  religious  conditions  with  which 
the  emigrants  not  only  had  little  sympathy  but 
from  which  they  had  also  sought  to  escape 
The  settlement  of  hitherto  unoccupied  ter- 
ritories made  necessary  a  new  order  of  things 
in  which  were  erected  new  institutions  fitted 
to  a  scattered  population,  a  rude  society,  and  a 
simple  economic  system.  All  of  the  colonists 
had,  however,  as  a  part  of  their  English  birUi- 
ri^t  and  inheritance,  certain  deeply-rooted 
traditions  which  included  a  knowledge  of  and 
reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law,  which  assured  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  person  and  property,  whidi 
are  the  landmarks  of  English  constitutional 
liberty.  Familiar  with  representative  gov- 
ernment, they  brought  with  them  belief  in  the 
adequacy  of  statutes  as  a  means  of  bringing 
law  into  conformity  with  the  needs  of  society. 
Moreover,  some  notion  of  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  statutes  into  codes  was  not  wanting  to 
the  settlers.  At  the  beginning,  therefore,  de- 
pendence was  placed  upon  statute  law  fo  the 
exclusion  of  judge-made  law.  Such  dependence 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  new  conditions  in 
which  the  colonists  were  placed,  their  distance 
from  the  mother-country,  and  the  absence  of 
trained  lawyers. 

The  radical  differences  in  the  character  of 
(he  colonists  were  reflected  in  their  statutory 
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accoriling  to  no  rule,  and  while  the  terminology 
of  the  common  law  was  used,  the  precise  mean- 
ings of  le^a!  phrases  were  overlooked.  Pecu- 
liarly English  provisions  were  modified  or  abro- 
gated. The  iheorv  of  feudal  tenures  was 
abolished  save  in  those  colonies,  as  in  Mary- 
laud,  where  the  proprietary  system  prevailed 
Primogeniture  bad  no  existence  in  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  or  Delaware  and  the  eldest 
son  was  given  a  double  portion  in  lieu  thereof- 
Appellate  procedure  was  as  informal  as  was 
that  of  the  (rial  courts.  Usually  the  method 
was  by  appeal  to  the  governor  and  council,  not 
upon  reserved  questions  of  law,  but  by  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  case  upon  its  merits.  Ap- 
peals beyond  the  highest  authority  in  the  col- 
ony to  the  Idng  in  council  were  generally  and 
successfully  denied  by  the  colonial  govenunents. 

In  the  founding  of  separate  colonies,  dis- 
tinct in  character  one  from  another,  by  re- 
sourceful and  self-reliant  En^sbmen  were  the 
beginnings  of  American  jurisprudence.  The 
'wise  and  salutary  neglect"  of  the  mother- 
country  did  much  to  make  early  American  law 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Period  of  Orsanization  (1700-1776).— 
During  the  18th  century  and  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution, law  and  procedure  tended  toward  a 
common  type  in  all  the  colonies.  The  causes 
of  such  a  change  from  the  variant  beginnings 
of  the  century  previous  were  not  only  politicsu, 
but  social  and  economic     Increase  of  popula- 


The  theocracy  of  Massachusetts 
found  expression  in  the  Body  of  Liberties 
(I^)  in  which  the  Mosaic  Code  was  adopted. 
The  Connecticut  Code  (1643)  was  similar.  The 
early  code  of  Virginia  (1612)  was  exceedingly 
severe  and  it  was  modified  soon  after  the  col- 
ony had  its  own  legislative  assembly.  The 
commercial  spirit  of  the  colonys  promoters  as- 
serted itself  in  the  laws  which  aimed  at  the 
economic  regulation  of  the  colony.  While  the 
criminal  codes,  judged  by  the  standards  of  the 
present,  seem  harsh,  yet  in  comparison  with  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  they  were  mild,  for 
while  the  laws  of  Connecticut  specified  12 
crimes  for  which  the  death  penalty  was  pro- 
videi  there  were  more  than  2(X)  offenses  pun- 
ishable by  death  under  the  English  law.  No 
other  colony  introduced  a  system  of  codes  so 
all-embracing  and  modem  in  spirit  as  did  Penn- 
sylvania, which  by  its  frame  of  government 
and  fundamental  laws  embodied  the  opinions  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  time 
with  the  modifications  which  experience  had 
found  necessary.  In  Maryland,  owing  to  the 
continued  disagreement  between  the  proprietors 
and  the  people,  no  formal  code  of  laws  was  in 
force.  The  colonists  accordingly  claimed  that 
they  were  governed  b^  the  common  law  of 
England  in  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the 
local  conditions  existing.  The  proprietor  op- 
posed this  claim  as  in  derogation  of  his  rights 
and  the  controversy  was  not  settled  until  well 
into   the  18th  century. 

The  almost  universal  adoption  of  codes 
whicli  restated  legal  principles  remained  to  be 
put  in  force  by  the  colonial  courts.  The  con- 
stitution of  these  courts  was  as  various  as  was 
that  of  the  colonies.  Everywhere .  the  trial 
courts  were  presided  over  by  men  untrained  in 
the  law :  the  procedure  was  of  the  most  in- 
formal kind.  Whether,  as  in  Virginia,  the 
County  Coun  consisted  of  8  or  10  gentlemen 
holding  commissions  from  the  governor,  or  as 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  the  judges  were  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  there  was  little  chance 
tor  a  systematic  declaration  of  the  law  based 
upon  precedent.  It  is  the  universally  accepted 
theory  of  American  jurisprudence  that  the  col- 
onists brought  with  them  such  parts  of  the  un- 
written common  law  of  England  as  was  suited 
mufalis  mutandis  to  the  conditions  of  colonial 
life.  No  exact  dates,  however,  can  be  set  for 
a  general  reception  of  the  common  law.  Where 
Ihe  colonial  codes  were  silent  the  early  colonial 
judges  did  not  consciousljr  draw  upon  English 
precedents  for  their  decisions.  Knowing  little 
and  caring  less  for  the  technicalities  of  the  law 
and  having  no  law  books,  they  decided  cases 
not  covered  by  the  codes  according  to  the  rules 
of  substantial  justice  as  between  man  and  man, 
taking  as  in  Massachusetts  (1646)  'the  words 
of  eternal  righteousness  and  truth  as  the  rule 
l^  which  all  kingdoms  and  jurisdictions  must 
render  account,"  or,  as  in  Virginia  (1631)  "do- 
ing equal  right  to  poor  and  to  rich  after  their 
cunning,  wit  and  power  and  after  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  colony  and  as  near  as  may  be 
after  the  laws  of  England."  While  the  systems 
of  grand  and  petit  juries  were  everywhere  to  be 
found,  their  powers  differed  from  their  Eng- 
lish originals;  the  respective  provinces  of  the 
court  and  petit  jury  were  not  clearly  defined. 
Contrary  to  the  English  practice,  evidence  was 
frequently  submitted  in  writing;  pleading  was 


tion  by  immigration,  mostly  from  EJigland  and 
by  natural  increase,  added  wealth,  growth_  of 
towns  and  belter  facilities  of  inter- communica- 
tion rendered  the  crude  administration  of  the 
earlier  period  insufficient  for  colonial  needs. 
The  revocation  of  colonial  charters  and  the  or- 


..._      grievances  started  a  national  feeling.    All 
of    these    forces   aided   in   creating   a  common 

Eubhc  sentiment  which  found  its  expression  in 
i.w  either  directly  through  legislation  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  bench.  During  this  period  were 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  later  constitutional 
law.  Every  inhabitant  of  a  charter  colony  was 
interested  in  the  legal  proceedings  in  EJigland 
concerning  the  charters,  in  which  were  in- 
volved definite  and  fundamental  principles  of  ' 
public  law.  Furthermore,  sentiment  in  these 
colonies  agreed  that  if  a  colonial  legialature 
enacted  laws  not  in  accordance  with  the  powers 
granted  by  charter,  the  act  was  void.  Familiar- 
ity with  colonial  charters  bred  a  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  written  constitutions ;  and  the  prac-  • 
tice  of  declaring  void  all  legislative  enactments 
in  coiiliict  with  charter  powers  assisted  in  build- 
ing up  Ihe  later  theory  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions, State  and  Federal. 

As  a  part  of  the  political  education  of  the 
period  was  the  growing  conviction,  long  held  by 
Maryland,  that  the  common  law  of  England, 
modified  in  certain  matters  by  Parliamentary 
enactments,  was  the  supreme  law;  that  it  was 
one  and  the  same  for  each  colony  and  that  by 
means  of  it  everyone  was  guaranteed  in  his 
rights  as  an  Englishman.  Appeals  to  England, 
which  at  an  earlier  time  had  been  discouraged, 
were  now  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right,  so  that 
if  a  colonial  court  failed  to  declare  the  law  in 
accordance  with  the  common  law,  an  English 
court  of  appeal  had  jurisdiction  to  remedy  the 
error.     As  the  judges  in  the  Crown  coloniei 
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were  appointed  during  good  behavior  and 
tended,  iderefore,  to  hold  to  prerogative,  their 
decisions  in  matters  of  public  right  were  apt 
to  be  unpopula 


fession  had  much  to  do  with  the  change 
cedure.  Local  prejudices  and  slip-shod  methods 
of  practice  gave  way  before  a  regulated  system 
based  upon  the  common  taw.  Not  until  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  however,  was 
the  American  lawyer  a  person  of  great  public 
influence.  The  generation  which  stood  for  polit- 
ical independence  and  furnished  men  of  affairs 
was  one  of  lawyers.  English  lawbooks  and  re- 
ports were  imported.  Procedure  was  copied 
from  that  obtaining  in  the  English  courts. 
Pleading  according  lo  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  was  introduced  with  all  the  old   techoi- 

Holding  by  commission  from  the  Crown,  the 
colonial  governor  assumed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  functions  of  a  chancellor  and  gave 
relief  in  equity.  As  the  governor  derived  his 
chancery  powers'  from  the  king,  recourse  to  him 
was  never  popular.  While  in  England  equity 
had  become  an  independent  system  under  the 
chancellorship  of  Lord  Hardwicke  (1736-56), 
in  the  American  colonies  the  chancery  courts  re- 
mained in  a  rudimentary  state.  In  every  colony, 
however,  there  was  a  court  having  a  semblance 
of  chancery  powers.  Pennsylvania  adopted  in 
her  early  codes  a  system  unique  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence,  in  that  in  the  courts  of  the 
colony,  having  both  law  and  eatiity  powers, 
equitable  rights  were  administered  under  com- 
mon-law forms. 

The  period  may  be  characterized  as  one  in 
which  courts  were  organized  as  far  as  possible 
like  those  of  England,  rendering  decisions  ac- 
cording   to    the    common    law,    mt reduced    by 


n  law  superseded  local  custom  as  far  as 

practicable,  while  the  earlier  colonial  codes  cov- 
ering many  matters  of  criminal  law  and  neces- 
sarily local  economic  regulations  remained  in 

The  Period  of  Extension  (1776-1850).— 
'  The  legal  changes  entailed  by  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence were  largely  of  a  constitutional  char- 
acter, a  discussion  of  which  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  The  ideas  of  which 
the  Revolution  was  the  outgrowth  contributed 
vastly  to  the  development  of  an  American  juris- 
•  prudence  sufliciently  distinct  from  that  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  later  colonial  period  as  to  be 
a  separate  system.  Speculative  writers  like 
Montesquieu,  Burlamaqui  and  Vattel  exerted 
an  influence  which  was  apparent  nol  only  in 
matters  of  constitutional  organization  but  also 
in  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  American  bar. 
Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 35  were  lawyers.  The  American  na- 
tion began  not  so  much  with  the  promulgation 
of  a  revolutionary  manifesto  as  by  a  declaration 
of  principles  of  natural  law,  the  fruit  of  Amer- 
ican legal  minds.  It  is  of  no  little  significance 
that  more  copies  of  Blackstone's  'Commen- 
taries,' the  first  systematic  exposition  of  Eng- 
lish law,  were  sold  during  the  18th  century  in 
America  than  in  England. 

Independence   brouEht   about   a    change    in 
the  fundamental  organization  of  every  State. 


Each  adopted  a  written  constitution  or  (as  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut)  continued  in 
force  its  colonial  charter  as  a  sufficient  declara- 
tion of  constitutional  matters,  and  in  each  it 
was  necessary  to  construe  them.  Experience 
and  theory  left  such  construction  to  the  courts 
and  the  supreme  rule  which  giiided  was  that  of 
the  common  law.  In  every  Slate  varying  writ- 
ten constitutions  construed  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  tended  to  the 
formation  of  fairly  uniform  ideas  of  constitu- 
tional law.  The  Federal  Constitution  provided 
what  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  almost 
completely  tacked.  The  Courts  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  acquired  Jurisdiction  not  only 
of  constitutional  questions,  disputes  between 
States  and  admiralty  roa tiers,  but  also,  within 
certain  limitations,  of  cases  wherein  citizens  of 
different  Stales  were  parlies.  Both  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  provided 
that  full  faith  and  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  a  State  court  by  the  courts  of 
every  other  State  and  an  essentially  national 
character  was  impressed  upon  American  juris- 
prudence. Thus,  while  the  Federal  courts  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  (a  power 
which  the  decisions  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
greatly  increased),  the  division  was  not  as  be- 
tween matters  of  purely  public  and  those  of 
private  law.  All  the  courts.  State  and  national, 
became  necessary  and  component  parts  of  one 
symmetrical  system,  in  which  there  was  one  ap- 
proximately uniform  mode  of  procedure,  that  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  consciously  adapted 
to  American  needs.  Judges  appointed  by  popu- 
larly elected  governors  or  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  decided  questions  of  law  and  equity  pre- 
sented by  lawyers  who  had  little  of  the  t^ass 
traditions  of  the  English  barrister.  The  Amer- 
ican lawyer  was  from  the  first  amenable  to 
democratic  influences.  The  requisites  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  were  determined  by  State 
taws  and  not  by  slavish  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  lawyer  know- 
ing no  distinction  4)eiween  barrister  and  attor- 
ney,  as  obtained  in  England,  gave  advice  to 
clients  and  tried  their  cases  himself ;  he  was  not 
a  member  of  a  caste  but  of  a  more  or  less  demo- 
cratic society.  The  position  which  he  a.isumed 
was  one  In  which  activity  in  politics  was  ex- 
pected as  well  as  accessibility  to  clients  in  mat- 
ters more  particularly  concerning  his  profession- 
The  influence  of  the  American  bench  and  bar 
has  generally  been  lo  assist  in  making  law  to 
conform  to  social  needs,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  democratization  of  law. 

When  the  American  colonies  became  inde- 
pendent, each  was  governed  by  (1)  the  common 
law  of  England,  in  so  far  as  each  bad  tacitly 
or  expressly  adopted  it  as  suited  to  local  needs; 
(2)  those  English  statutes  which  were  amend- 
atory of  the  hrst;  (3)  the  colonial  statutes  and 
(4)  such  customs  as  were  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ican conditions  and  incorporated  in  judicial  de- 
cisions. In  order  to  give  authority  to  these 
earlier  laws,  nearly  all  of  ihe  ori^nal  13  Stales 
formally  adopted  them  either  by  a  constitutional 
provision,    as    in    Delaware     (1776)    and    New 


York   (1777),  or  by  legislative  enactment  ; 
Pennsylvania  (1777).    The  method  of  adoptmg 
English    statutes    was    by   no    means    uniform. 


Vermont  recognized  the  statute  laws  of  Eng- 
land as  existing  prior  lo  1760,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
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of  the  State.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
REVoluiion  (19  Apri)  1775)  was  the  date  set 
in  New  York,  and  English  statutes  locally  ap- 
plicable and  enacted  jnor  to  that  time  were 
declared  in  force.  In  Pennsylvania  only  those 
English  statutes  which  were  admittedly  valid 
during  the  colonial  period  were  continued. 
The  Vlr^nia  convention  of  1776  adopted  the 
common  law  and  English  statnies  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  which  had  been  enacted  prior 
to  1607.  This  action  was  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent in  the  first  extension  of  law  over  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  Federal  government. 
The  United  States  adoptod  the  language  of 
Virginia  and  extended  the  common  law  under 
the  same  limitations  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  states  carved 
out  of  Federal  territory.  In  Michigan,  while 
the  English  statutes  were  afterward  expressly 
repealed,  the  stibstance  of  them  was  re-enacted 
and  to  prevent  any  confusion  as  to  what  system 
of  bw  existed,  the  old  Coutume  de  Paris,  once 
in  force  when  Michigan  was  a  French  posses- 
sion, was  declared  abrogated.  In  Louisiana  a 
different  polinr  was  followed.  The  Territory 
of  Orleans,  afterward  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
formed  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase.  French  in  spirit  and  tradition, 
its  institutions  had  been  developed  according  to 
French  ideas  modified  somewhat  by  Spanish  in- 
fluence. The  civil  law  of  France  and  Spain 
was  continued  in  force.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
influence  of  the  code  prepared  by  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, who  had  in  turn  been  influenced  by 
Bentham,  Louisiana  is  the  only  State  of  the 
Union  whose  jurisprudence  is  not  based  upon 
the  common  law.  In  the  other  States  of  the  old 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  common  law  was 
adopted,  as  was  proper  according  to  the  theory 
of  iLe  extension  of  law  over  territories  hitherto 
uninhabited  In  all  the  Western  States,  formed 
out  of  territory  ori(tinaI!v  Mexican,  the  practice 
was  the  same  and  in  all  of  them  the  common 
law  it  presumed  to  exist.  While  common-law 
I>oweTC  were  given  to  the  courts  in  thdr  en- 
tirety, in  no  State  was  there  created  an  equity 
court  having  the  full  and  complete  jurisdiction 
which  such  a  court  had  in  Ensland.  Chancery 
courts,  when  created  by  legislative  enactment, 
have  had  their  powers  conditioned  and  circum- 
scribed by  the  law  creating  them. 

The  Period  of  Modem  Law  and  Procednre 
(1850  to  the  Preicnt).— The  theory  of  Ameri- 
can government  is  that  the  state  ana  the  people 
are  one.  In  nothing  has  this  theory  produced 
more  definite  results  than  in  law.  This  is  true 
not  only  in  positive  legislative  enactments  made 
by  the  people's  representative  ttist  in  the  indirect 
tc^slatiou  of  the  bench,  formulated  by  judges, 
the  servants  of  the  people.  While  it  is  the 
theoretical  function  of  a  judge  to  declare  and 
not  to  make  law,  he  may  be  a  potent  factor  in 
bendiiig  old  law  to  new  needs.  The  irresistible 
tenden^  toward  universal  suffrage  and  the 
enormous  increase  in  population  which  char- 
actcriied  the  middle  of  the  I9th  centuiy,  at  once 
left  madts  upon  law  and  jirocedure.  The  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  which  drew  a  large  share 
of  their  inhabitants  from  Europe,  entered  upon 
an  era  of  constitution-making.  In  these  new 
expressions  of  fundamental  n^ts^  the  Middle 
States  put  aside  traditions,  according  to  which 
dior  first  constitutions  had  been  framed,  and 


fcidit  tipon  a  democratic  basis.  The  statutes, 
which  up  to  that  time  were  of  comparatively 
small  bulk,  were  revised  end  put  into  codes, 
Scnne  States  (for  example,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
lowaj  abolished  all  common-law  offenses  and 
rebuilt  their  systems  of  criminal  law  upon  2 
Statutory  basis.  Impatience  was  felt  at  the 
technical  methods  which  the  courts  had  used 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed  Procedure 
was  the  expression  of  this  dislike. 

In  1848  David  Dudley  Field^  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  New  York,  succeeded  m  having  the 
legislature  of  that  Slate  adopt  a  code  of  civil 
procedure  which  effectually  broke  away  from 
all  traditi'on  and  aimed  at  the  simplif^ng  of 
civil  pleading  and  practice  by  the  aboUiion  of 
all  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  in 
equity.  According  to  the  reformed  theory, 
there  is  but  one  form  of  action,  based  upon  a 
complaint  containing  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts  constituting  the  grievance  for  which  re- 
dress is  asked  in  a  judgment  settHng  the  rights, 
whether  legal  or  equitable,  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  action.  This  theory  was  well  calculated 
to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  democratic 
commonwealths;  one  after  another  State 
adopted  the  New  York  plan  as  a  whole  or  in 

?art,  and  the  Reformed  Procedure  is  now  In 
orce  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  States.  This  sys- 
tem was,  so  far  as  pleading  was  concerned,  an 
enrirely  new  idea ;  it  was  neither  a  modification 
of  the  common-law  method  nor  an  adaptation 
of  the  various  forms  of  equity  pleadings.  The 
Code  furnished  its  own  rules  for  the  construc- 
tion of  pleadings  upon  its  own  peculiar  prin- 
ciples. Whether  or  not  the  Reformed  Procedure 
as  in  force  in  many  Slates  has  resulted  in  sim- 
plicity is  a  question  for  letritimate  difference  of 
opinion.  In  some  jurisdictions  the  constant 
tinkering  with  the  laws  of  practice  and  proced- 
ure by  the  legislature  has  rendered  that  brandt 
of  the  law  so  uncertain  that  probably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  qnesrions  of  law  presented  to 
courts  of  appeal  are  upon  questions  of  trial  or 
appellate  procedure. 

The  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was 
marked  by  stupendous  development  in  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  Steam  and  electricity  revo- 
lutionized the  forces  of.  production  and  dis- 
tribution, and  necessitated  the  employment  of 
vast  combinations  of  capital.  Substantive  law, 
as  expressed  in  statute  and  decision,  has  fol- 
lowed sometimes  closet v,  sometimes  lagging 
behind,  this  industrial  ana  commercial  evolution. 
Contracts,  once  a  small  part  of  the  body  of  law, 
now  occupy  a  position  once  undreamt  of.  In- 
siftence  upon  the  form  of  a  contract  has  given 
way  to  reasonable  interpretation  of  its  matter, 
viewed  according  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
commerce  and  trade.  Corporations,  once  cre- 
ated only  by  the  express  favor  of  a  sovereign, 
were  given  a  new  character  such  as  modem 
society  and  its  industrial  enterprises  demanded. 
But  200  private  corporations  were  organized  in 
the  United  States  prior  to  1800,  and  of  these 
a  dozen  only  were  designed  to  engage  in  manu- 
facturing. Limitations  upon  the  States,  declared 
by  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth  College  Case 
(1819),  were  to  a  large  extent  overcome  by 
subsequent  State  constitutional  amendment*. 
Capitalistic  production  with  its  consequences 
created  anew  the  purpose  and  idea  of  a  private 
corporation.  Individuals,  none  of  whom  had  at 
command  sufficient  capital  to  float  a  large  enter- 
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prise,  joined  their  funds  and  in  their  associated 
capacity  received  as  a  matter  of  right  a  charier 
from  me  State.  The  charter,  the  powers  of 
which  were  limited  by  the  law  of  its  authoriza- 
tion, at  first  special  and  afterward  general, 
gave  the  corporation  a  personality  having  cer- 
tain rights.  As  a  consideration  for  these  rights, 
the  corporation  assumed  certain  statutory  bur- 
dens and  regulations.  Unless  by  the  express 
or  implied  authority  of  its  charter,  a  corpora- 
tion cannot  engage  in  business  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  creating  iL  In  other  States  it  is 
a  foreign  corporation.  As  such,  the  other  States 
may  stipulate  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  enter  to  do  business.  Here  the  Federal 
Constitution  steps  in.  Under  it  Congress  has  the 
power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  reflation  of 
mterstate  commerce.  The  organization  of  rail- 
way systems  extending  through  several  Stales 
and  the  increase  in  production  of  large  manu- 
facturing corporations,  selling  their  output  in 
many  States,  have  given  opportunities  for  na- 
tional legislation.  The  diverse  citizenship  of 
corporations  and  the  large  interests  represented 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  Slates  by  the  14th  Amendment,  have 
brought  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  cases 
into  the  Federal  courts.  Thus  the  American  law 
of  corporations,  a  compound  of  national  and 
Stale  le^slation  and  of  Federal  and  local  de- 
cisions, IS  of  increasing  bulk  and  variety,  and 
no  subject  of  the  law  has  grown  into  greater 
importance. 

The  doctrine  of  judicial  review,  first  au- 
thoritatively set  forth  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
in  Marbuiy  v.  Madison  (1803),  was  expounded 
and  amplified  by  Thomas  M.  Cootey  in  his 
*  Constitutional  Limitation'  (1868).  This  work 
had  an  almost  unrivaled  influence  upon  bench 
and  bar.  The  courts,  at  least  until  the  close  of 
the  19th  century,  were  generally  under  the 
dorainatiou  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  rights 
and  loUses'faire.  With  the  increasing  sphere 
of  legislative  activity  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures,  based  upon  newer  concep- 
tions of  social  justice,  there  freguently  ap- 
peared decisions  by  the  courts.  Federal  and 
State,  which  many  regarded  as  reactionapi, 
and  even  as  usurpations  of  power.  Justice 
Holmes  in  several  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  strikingly 
emphasized  the  true  function  of  the  judiciary. 
It  would  seem  that  in  recent  yejrs  courts  have 
been  more  conservative  than  formerly  in  de- 
daring  statutes  unconstitutional. 

Increasing  attention  has .  been  paid  during 
the  present  century  to  improvement  in  the 
form  of  the  statute  law.  Many  States,  realiz- 
ing that  legislative  activity  is  slill  on  the  in- 
crease, have  sought  to  remedy  the  traditional 
crudities  of  expression  and  to  improve  the 
technical  quality  of  the  statutory  law  by  the 
establishment  of  legislative  reference  and  law- 
drafting  bureaus.  It  is  too  early,  however, 
properly  to  appraise  the  influence  of  these 
agencies. 

Earlier  diversities  of  law  among  the  various 
States  produced  great  confusion,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  commercial  law.  As  a  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  on  Uniformity  of 
Legislation,  an  instrumentality  working  with 
and  encouraged  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion  (established  in  1878),  a  uniform  Negotiable 
Instruments  Act  has  been  adopted  hy  all  the 


States  and  Territories  except  (Georgia  and 
Texas.  Uniform  warehouse  receipts,  stodc- 
transfer,  bills  of  lading,  sales  and  partnership 
acts,  prepared  and  advocated  by  this  commis- 
sion, nave  been  adopted  by  many  Slates.  This 
body  of  uniform  State  laws  is  increasing  yearly 
and  its  influence  may  well  be  to  develop  a  new 
common  law,  wherein  identical  statutes  will 
give  rise  to  uniform  interpretation. 

The  noteworthy  tendencies  in  American  law 
at  the  present  time  are,  (1)  the  constantly 
widening  Sphere  of  governmeat.  State  and 
Federal,  away  from  laissez-faire  and  toward 
collectivism  and  State  interference;  motivated 
by  a  new  sense  of  social  justice  and  not  l^  in- 
dividualistic natural  rights,  and  effected  by  the 
statutory  enlargement  of  the  police  power  by 
the  States,  and  by  what  is  in  effect  a  Federal 
police  power  exercised  under  the  guise  of 
power  over  interstate  commerce ;  (2)  the  in- 
creasinK  adoption  of  uniform  legislation  in  mat- 
ters anecting  business ;  (3)  the  progressively 
increasing  area  of  statutory  law.  Federal  and 
State,_by  legislative  assemblies  and  by  popular 


between    purely    constitutioiia!    and    properly 

statutory  matters;  (5)  the  modified  concep- 
tion of  the  juiUcial  function,  and  (6)  simpUfi- 
cation  and  setdement  of  judicial  procedure. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after 
the  English  colonies  were  planted  in  America, 
American  jurisprudence  changed  gradually, 
keeping  in  harmoi^  with  the  political-  and 
social  conditions  of  the  colonies  and  States. 
Then  with  a  great  wave  of  immigration  and  far- 
reaching  industrial  changes  ana  the  occupation 
of  a  continent  from  ocean  toocean,  American 
jurisprudence  set  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  modem  and  complex  socie^.  The  result  has 
been  an  enormous  product  of  legislation  and  a 
much  bulkier  output  of  decisions  from  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts.  A  system  of  law,  to  be 
sound,  must  have  an  orderly  development :  it 
must  be  progressive  and  not  revolutionaiy. 
Many  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
America  have  likewise  been  adopted  in  England 
and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  this  country. 
Since  1875  (he  English  procedure  has  been  sim- 
ilar to  the  American.  Both  the  Ei^lish  and 
American  systems  of  jurisprudence  are,  there- 
fore, parts  of  one  great  system,  based  upon  the 
common  law  of  England  and  built  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial society,  wherein  personal  freedom  has 
the  greatest  possible  play.  Its  idea  of  personal 
right  is  its  heritage  from  the  common  law.  See 
also  various  articles  under  Law. 


......  .  Story, 

'Commentaries  on  the  Constitution';  Minor, 
'Institutes  of  Common  and  Statute  _  Law' ; 
Cooley,  'Constitutional  Law  and  History' ; 
Cooiey,  'Constitutional  Limitations';  Robinson, 
'Elements  of  Law';  Holmes,  'The  Common 
Law';  Pomeroy,  'Eouity  Jurispndence'  and 
'Remedies';  Fisher,  'Evolution  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States'  and  'Administra- 
tion of  Equity  through  Common  Law  Forms'; 
Reinsch,  'English  Common  Law  in  the  Early 
American  Colonies';  Hilkey,  'Legal  Develop- 
ment in  Colonial  Massachusetts' ;  Sioussat, 
'English  Statutes  in  Maryland' ;  Field,  'Law 
Reform  in  the  United  States' ;  Wilson,  'Courts 
of    Chancery    in    America' ;    American    Bat 
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Assodation,  *Annu»l  Reports' ;  Conference  of 
Cotnmisuoners  on  Uniform  State  Laws, 
■Annual  Proceedings';  Roscoe  Pound,  various 
articles  in  the  Harvard  Laa  Review  and  else- 
where ;  Freund,  '  Standards  of  American 
Legislation' ;  Baldwin,  'American  Judiciary' ; 
Warren,  'History  of  me  American  Bar.' 

Jesse  S.  Reeves, 
Prafeisor  Political  Science,  University  of 
Michigan. 
52.  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 
The  American  Railway  Ssrsteni.— The  con- 
Stniction  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  be- 
gan on  a  small  scale  in  18^  when  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  built  its  first  mileage.  The  Charles- 
ton and  Hamburg  began  constructing  some 
mileage  in  South  Carolina  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1830  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  the 
parent  eompanj  o£  the  New  York  Central  sys- 
tem, began  construction.  The  work  under- 
taken by  these  pioneer  railroads  proceeded  so 
slowly  at  first  that  in  1830  but  23  miles  of  line 
were  in  actual  use.  During  the  following  de- 
cade other  lines,  radiating  from  the  various 
North  Atlantic  seaports,  were  begun,  so  that  \iy 
1840,  2.818  miles  of  line  had  been  completed. 
Railroad  promoters  still  had  difficulty  m  ob- 
taining the  necessary  construction  funds.  They 
had  to  depend  largely  upon  local  communities 
and  business  men  who  desired  improved  trans- 
portation rather  than  upon  inyestors  and  finan- 
ciers. The  practical  feasibility  of  railroad 
transportation  had  not  been  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  investing  public  During  the 
decade  1840  to  1850  the  constniction  of  railway 


sectiorL  It  was  not  until  the  last  two  years  of 
the  decade  diat  railroad  construction  began  to 
progress  rapidly.  The  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia caused  an  unusiuJ  demand  for  overland 
routes  to  the  West ;  they  directed  the  attention 
of  the  seaboard  population  to  the  resources  of 
the  interior;  and  they  were  instrumental  in  solv- 
ing the  money  stringency  which  had  hampered 
construction.  The  construction  engineers'  field 
of  action  was  Rifled  mainly  to  the  Central 
West  Private  speculation  was  rampant;  many 
States,  cities,  counties  and  townships  offered  aid 
to  railroad  conipanies  more  freely  than  in  early 
years;  even  Federal  aid,  ofEered  indirectly 
through  the  States,  became  a  substantial  factor 
in  railroad  building.  Business  prosperi^  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country,  carrying  with  it  a 
demand  for  improved  transportation  factUties. 
By  1860  a  combined  system  of  30,t^  miles  had 
been  completed. 

The  Gvil  War  interrupted  line 
in  the  cc  .... 

stimulus  __  .  _.  „._.___ 
line  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  beginning  of  the 
Union -tientral -Pacific  line  during  the  war  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  urgent  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  public  men  to  bind  the  far  west- 
em  territory  to  the  Central  West  and  East. 
They  were  actuated  by  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  section  was  threatened  with 
annexation  to  Canada,  Before  this  tine  was 
completed  other  transcontinental  lines  were  un- 
der way.  During  the  years  1867  to  1873  railroad 
construction  forces  were  unusually  active 
throughout  the  Trans-Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  far  West  The  railroad  mileage  of  the 
United   States  as  a  whole  was  increased  Iqr 


33,000  miles.  An  interruption  then  accompanied 
the  financial  and  industrial  crisis  of  1873,  the 
crisis  having  in  fact  been  brought  on  largely  by 
excessive  railroad  capitalization  and  too  rapid 
construction  of  new  mileage.  In  1880  railroad 
construction  again  began  to  progress  rapidly. 
The  railroad  system  advanced  from  93,267  miles 
in  1880  to  163.597  in  1890,  over  70,000  miles  be- 
ing completed  in  a  single  decade.  During  the 
following  decade  29,749  miles  were  added.  The 
long  extended  business  and  financial  depression 
beginning  in  1893  and  the  over-consl ruction  of 
the  preceding  decade  brought  the  work  of  many 
construction  gangs  and  promoters  to  a  halt. 
More  progress  was  made  during  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1910  when  46,947  miles  were  completed, 
but  since  then  railroad  construction  funds  have 
been  directed  more  largely  to  the  improvement 
and  building  of  terminals,  sidings,  additional 
tracks  and  operating  facilities  than  to  the  build- 
ing of  more  nuleage.  Single-track  mileage  ad- 
vanced from  240^93  miles  in  1910  to  252231  in 
1914;  the  coming  of  war  conditions  then  be- 
came a  factor.  On  31  Dec.  1917,  the  last  date 
for  which  complete  mileage  figures  are  pub- 
lished, the  countr^s  single-track  mileage  ag- 
gregated 253 A%  miles,  exclusive  of  switching 
and  terminal  companies.  On  31  Dec  1916  rail- 
road trackage  in  the  United  States,  included  sec- 
ond, third  and  other  tracks  as  well  as  single- 
track  mileage  totaled  397,014  mUes.  In  1913  the 
whole  of  Europe  had  approximately  215,000  sin- 
gle-track miles  of  line,  and  the  entire  world,  ex- 
clusive of  the  United  Sutes,  had  about  430,00a 
Equipment  and  PeraonneL —  At  the  closing 
of  the  calendar  year  1917  it  was  ojficially  re- 
ported that  the  railroad,  companies  operating  this 
mileage  were  equipped  witn  2,568,374  cars,  of 
which  2,409,548  were  in  the  freight  service, 
55,939  in  the  passenger  service  and  103,916  in 
company  service.  In  addition  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany owns  over  5,000  sleeping,  tourist,  parlor 
and  other  specialized  passenger  service  carl, 
and  on  1  Jan.  1913  137,179  privately  owned 
freight  cars  were  in  use  tnrou^out  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  locomotives  in  service 
on  31  Dec.  1917  totaled  66,070.  There  has  been 
a  steady  tendency  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
freight  cars  and  locomotives  ■  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  in 
the  United  States  now  exceeds  413  tons  as  com- 
pared with  14.5  tons  in  Germany  where  the  av- 
erage capacity  is  the  largest  in  Europe.  Many 
American  cars  in  the  coal  and  ore  trade  have  a 
capacity  ranging  from  50  to  65  tons  and  some 
exceed  this  figure  The  average  weight  of  Ger- 
man locomotives  before  the  war  was  52  tons, 
excluding  tender,  while  the  average  weight  of 
locomotives,  including  tender,  in  the  United 
States  is  close  to  90  tons.  During  the  10  years 
ending  in  1916  the  average  number  of  tons  per 
train  in  the  United  States  has  advanced  from 
344  to  535;  the  average  number  of  tons  per 
loaded  car  from  18.9  to  22.4 ;  the  average  number 
of  freisht  cars  per  train  from  26j4  to  34,9  and 
of  loaded  freight  cars  per  train  from  18.2  to 
23.4.  The  railroad  companies  in  operating  the 
railroad  system  during  the  calendar  year  1916 
employed  an  average  of  1.700314  employees  and 
paid  $I,50&961,000  in  wages  and  salaries.  In 
1917  Class  I  lines,  i.e.,  those  having  a  yearly  op- 
erating revenue  exceeding  $1,000,000,  employed 
an  average  of  1,732,876  employees  who  received 
a  total  compensation  of  $1,739,482,000. 
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miles  tor  Oass  I  railroadi  in  1517  as  compared 
with  about  62  in  Germany  and  7S  in  France 
shortly  before  the  European  War  began.  The 
passenger  traffic  of  American  railroads  has, 
with  the  excepiion'of  a  few  unusual  lines,  al- 
ways been  of  secondaiy  importance  as  a  source 
of  operating  revenue.  It  has,  however,  grown 
largely  in  volume  during  the  past  IS  years. 
Many  railroads  improved  their  passenger  serv- 
ices and  actively  competed  for  passenger  traf- 
fic Measured  in  passenger  miles  it  advanced 
from  29.082,837,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1906  to 
42,605,902.000  in  the  calendar  year  191Mxclud- 
ing  short  lines  having  less  than  $100,000  in 
yearly   revenues    and    switching   and    terminal 


..__  ^J0,247,659,000.  The  proportion  of  this 
representing  watered  securities  cannot  he  ac- 
curately stated,  as  current  statistics  of  market 
value  are  not  published  and  the  work  of  valua- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Inler state  Commerce 
Commission  is  far  from  completion.  On  1917 
investment  in  road  and  equipment,  representing 
the  book  values  reported  by  the  Class  I  and  II 
railroads,  amounted  to  $18,423,235,000.  An  ac- 
ctirate  comparison  cannot,  however,  be  made  be- 
cause of  inaccuracies  occurring  in  book  values 
before  the  commission  ijrescribed  a  uniform  ac- 
counting schedule  for  investment  in  road  and 
equipment.  The  dividends  declared  by  the  rail- 
road companies,  excluding  switching  and  termi- 
nal companies,  in  1917  totaled  $381352,000  or 
6.81  per  cent  on  the  dividend-jielding  stock. 
Over  36  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  otAmeri- 
can  raiiroads,  however,  was  not  paying  any 
dividends  whatever.  Railroad  dividends  reached 
their  maximum  in  1911  with  $460,195,000  and  an 
average  rate  on  dividend-paying  stock  of  8.03 
per  cent. 

RftvCQues  and  ExpcnBCS.— The  operating 
revenues  of  the  railways  operated  under  gov- 
ernment control  in  the  calendar  year  1918 
reached  the  astounding  total  of  $4,913,320,000. 
Of  this,  «.450,094,000  consisted  of  freight  reve- 
nues, $827,219,000  of  passenger  revenues  and  the 
remainder  of  mail,  express,  miscellaneous  trans- 
portation, incidental  and  point  facility  revenues. 
Although  these  operating  revenues  were  greater 
than  during  previous  years,  expenses  under- 
went a  more  rapid  increase  and  caused  a  heavy 
reduction  in  net  operating  income.  Operating 
expenses  of  the  lines  under  government  con- 
trol rose  from  $2,858,212,000  in  1917  to  $4,006,- 
895,000  in  1918.  After  these  expenses,  and  also 
tax  accruals  (other  than  war  taxes) ,_  uncollect- 
ible revenues,  equipment  rents  and  joint-facility 
rents  were  deducted  there  was  a  balance  or  net 
operating  income  of  but  $690,419,000  in  1918  as 
compared  with  $974,770,000  in  1917.  There  was 
a  deficit  of  about  $210,000,000  below  the  stand- 
ard return  guaranteed  by  the  government  under 
the  Federal  Control  Act.  It  is  this  reduction  of 
net  income  that  so  greatly  complicates  the  re- 
lum  of  the  railroads  by  tlie  government  to  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  adoption  of  a  satis- 
factory governmental  policy.  The  ^  average 
rates  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  reve- 
nues or  'operating  ratio,*  advanced  from  70.3 
per  cent  in  1917  to  81.S  per  cent  in  1918. 

Railroad  Traffic—  Tbe  freight  traffic  of  the 
railroads  operated  under  government  control 
measured  in  ton-miles,  advanced  slightly  from 
427,342,924,000  in  1917  to  434,997,928,000  in  1918. 
A  total  of  1.264,016,000  tons  of  freight  were 
carried  in  1917,  57.96  per  cent  of  which  con- 
sisted of  coal,  ore,  coke,  sand,  stone  and  other 
mine  products,  1.S.27  per,  cent  of  manufactured 
products,  8,28  per  cent  of  agricultural  products, 
7.98  per  cent  of  forest  products,  2.52  per  cent 
livestock  and  animal  products,  and  7.99  per  cent 
of  miscellaneous  commodities  and  genera!  mer- 
chandise. The  large  proportion  of  lieavy,  bulky 
commodity  traffic  is  one  of  the  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  freight  traffic  of  Amencan 


Ri^roBd  FreiKht  BateB.~In  making  freight 

rates  in  the  United  States  the  railroads  have  not 
been  guided  by  rigid  rules  or  theories.  The 
most  general  practice  has  been  -to  make  rates  at 
•what  the  traffic  will  hear,*  i.e.,  at  a  point  be- 
lieved by  them  to  3ae!d  the  largest  revenues  in 
the  long  run  rather  than  at  the  present  moment 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  traffic  In 
the  future.  This  practice  has.  however,  been 
subject  to  a  minimnm  determined  in  the  case  of 
the  general  level  of  their  rates  as  a  whole  t^ 
the  aggregate  cost  of  service,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  rate,  by  the  special  or  out-of-pock- 
et costs  incurred  in  connection  with  a  particu- 
lar item  of  traf!ic.  It  is  also  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum determined  by  the  value  of  the  service  per- 
formed. As  the  extent  of  public  reflation  of 
rates  increased,  many  rales  made  ori^nally  by 
the  railroads  were  changed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  by  State  commis- 
sion^ the  judgment  of  whom  regarding  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  sometimes  differed  from 
that  of  the  carriers.  During  Federal  control 
rate  chaijges  were  initiated  by  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  Railroads,  the  Control  Act  of  March 
1918  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission when  reviewing  them  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  revenue  needs  and  expenses  as 
certified  by  the  President. 

Freight  rates  may  be  variously  grouped 
according  to  their  form  or  application.  They 
may  he  either  class  or  commodity  rates.  In 
the  former  case  thousands  of  items  of  freight 
traffic  have  been  grouped  into  a  limited  num- 
ber of  classes,  all  those  in  the  same  class  re- 
ceiving the  same  rates.  Three  major  freight 
classifications :  —  the  official  or  eastern,  the 
southern  and  the  western  —  govern  most  clas^- 
fied  freight  in  the  United  State?,  In  addition 
there  is  a  Canadian  and  a  Mexican  classifica- 
tion, applicable  to  some  American  shipments ;  a 
number  of  State  classifications  established  by 
State  laws  or  commissions,  and  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  major  classifications  due  to  the  re- 
fusal of  some  lines  to  accept  them  in  full.  Va- 
rious efforts  have  been  made  by  the  railroads  to 
unify  freight  classification  throughout  the 
United  Slates,  but  only  a  limited  degree  of  suc- 
cess was  attained.  In  1918  when  the  lines  -were 
under  government  control  a  tentative  consoli- 
dated classification  was  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Director-General,  its  adoptionde- 
pending  upon  the  completion  of  an  investiga- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  September  1919  the  cotnmis- 
sion  reoommended  the  adoption  with  modifica- 
rov«n  .«i.u-«»,  ^-  -^  .-  ^.•.  —4  tions  of  certain  parts  of  Ae  proposed  consoU- 
haul  per  ton  of  f rdght  which  was  312.07    dated  classification.   Much  freight  is  not  shipped 
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under  class  rates,  but  under  cominodity  rates 
which  are  quoted  for  specified  articles  without 
reference  to  classification.  Commodity  rates 
usually  are  lower  than  class  rates ;  they  are 
granted  to  most  freight  moving  in  large  volume 
and  particularly  to  heavy,  bulky  commodities  re- 
quiring low  rates  in  order  that  the  traffic  will 
readily  move.  A  distinction  is  also  drawn  be- 
tween local  and  throtigh  or  joint  rates ;  the  for- 
mer applying  between  points  located  on  the  same 
line  and  the  latter  between  points  located  on 
different  lines.  Joint  rates  involve  agreement 
among  the  different  carriers  transporting  a 
through  shipment  and  make  necessary  the  ar- 
rangement of  rate  divisions  among  tiiem.  By 
no  means  all  through  traffic  is  covered  by  joint 
rates.  MtKh  traffic  moves  between  points  lo- 
cated on  different  lines  on  a  combination  of 
local  rates,  and  so-called  proportional  rates  have 
also  been  established  at  vanous  points.  Under 
this  tatter  plan  instead  of  applying  a  joint  rate 
or  a  combmation  of  locals,  a  proportional  rate 
to  some  de6ned  gateway  or  rate  point  is  added 
to  the  rates  lawfully  in  effect  beyond,  the  pro- 
portional rate  being  lower  than  the  local  latet 
to  the  gateway,  but  applicable  only  in  case  of 
Arongfa  shipments. 

Many  concealed  rate  structures  have  de- 
veloped in  the  different  traffic  sections  of  the 
United  Slates,  Differences  in  the  amount  of 
water,  rail  and  industrial  or  conunercial  corn- 


many  so-colled  mileage  scales  applicable  to  long 
distance  trafEc,  but  th^  do  not  grade  rates 
strictly  on  a  mileage  basis.  The  aggregate 
charges  ou  a  shipment  moving  under  a  mileage 
scale  gradually  advance  as  distance  increa-ses, 
but  not  in  the  same  proportion ;  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  declines  as  the  length  of  the  haul  in- 
creases, and  beyond  certain  distances  the  scales 
usually  provide  fiat  rates  for  all  distances.  Dis- 
tance also  is  an  important  factor  in  the  percent- 
age rate  system  applicable  between  points  in  the 
Central  West  and  the  Atlantic  Sealward.  The 
rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  basic 
in  this  rate  structure;  those  between  New  York 
and  other  Central  Western  points  are  determined 
largely  although  not  entirely  according  to  their 
relative  distance  from  New  York  as  compared 
with  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New  York: 
and  those  between  Central  Western  points  and 
North  Atlantic  ports,  other  than  New  York,  are 
determined  from  the  New  York  rates  by  apply- 
ing fixed  "port  differentials."  Throughout 
Southern  territory  distance  considerations  arc 
less  important  Because  of  water  and  commer- 
cial competition  there  are  belts  of  blanket  or 
lutiform  rates  along  the  South  Atlantic  Sea- 
board,, in  Virginia,  and  along  the  Ohio  River; 
and  there  are  many  basing  points  throughout 
the  South  where  the  long  and  short  haul  princi- 
ple is  not  applied.  Distance  is  also  disregarded 
m  a  large  measure  in  the  interstate  rate  struc- 
tures of  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  of  the  Cen- 
tra! Trans- Mi ssiswppi  Valley  and  the  North- 
west,   and    of    the    transcontinental    railroads 


Although  there  has  been  a  tendency  t 


tablish  graded  distance  rate  scales  a  targe  num- 
ber of  group  rates  applying' uniformly  mrough- 
out  defined  areas  remain  in  effect  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Stales  where  distance  largely  controls  the 
rates  from  the  Central  West  to  the  large  sea- 

fons,  group  rales  apply  to  large  areas  inland 
rom  Boston,  New  York,  Philacklphia  and  Bal- 

Freight  sni)  Fusenger  Services. —  Freight 
trains  are  of  two  general  kinds  —  tonnage 
trains  which  move  forward  when  the  desired 
number  of  cars  are  loaded  or  when  the  officials 
in  charge  of  operation  consider  it  expedient,  and 
scheduled  freight  trains  which  are  dispatched  at 
regular  times.  The  latter  usually  carry  perish- 
able products,  high-class  freight  and  coinmodi- 
tiesiin  the  delivery  of  which  speed  is  important. 
On  some  lines  extensive  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  expediting  "time,'  'fast"  or 
"preference"  freight  by  means  of  special  bill- 
ing car  placards,  telegraphic  reports  and  spe- 
cial operating  reflations.  In  certain  indus- 
tries, particularly  in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table, meat  products,  oil,  coal  and  livestock  in- 
dustries, much  freight  moves  in  privately  owned 
freight  cars.  Some  of  these  cars  are  owned  di- 
rectly by  shippers,  and  others  by  private  car 
line  companies,  most  of  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  palace  livestock  cars,  are  subsidiaries  of 
shippers.  The  freight  rates  paid  by  shippers 
using  their  own  cars  are  the  same  as  those  paid 
by^  other  shippers,  but  the  private  car  owners  re- 
ceive a  mileage  allowance  from  the  railroads  as 
a  rental  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  In  case  of 
private  refrigerator  cars  the  icing  charee  col- 
lected from  the  shipping  public  by  the  railroads, 
moreover,  reverts  to  the  private  car  line  if  it 

?er  forms  the  icing  service.  Many  special 
reight  services  are  performed  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  railroads.  They  are  in  some  in- 
stances covered  by  the  recnJlar  line  haul  frci^t 
rate,  while  in  others  the  snipper  or  consignee  is 
required  to  pay  special  charges.  Important  ex- 
amples are  the  reconsignment  privilege,  stop- 
ping in  transit,  switching  and  spo'tting  cars,  the 
peddler  car  service,  the  milling  in  transit  privi- 
lege in  the  flour  and  lumber  industries,  the  fab- 
rication in  transit  privilege  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industrv,  the  recomnressing  privilege  in  the  cot- 
ton inuustry  and  the  in-transit  privilege  whidl 
has  been  extended  to  various  western  woqI  cen- 
tres. Somewhat  different  are  the  demurrage  and 
storage  charges  of  the  railroads,  for  they  are 
primarily  penalties  designed  to  release  equipment 
and  station  or  warehouse  space.  Carload^  ship- 
pers and  companies  are  required  to  load  and 
unload  freight  cars  within  a  specified  free  time 
or  pay  a  demurrage  char^  per  car  per  day 
after  its  expiration.  Consignees  of  less  than 
carload  shipments  are  similarly  required  to  re- 
move their  freight  from  the  freight  station  or 
other  delivery  point  within  a  specified  free  time 
or  on  their  failure  to  do  so  to  pay  railroad  stor- 
age  charges;  and,  in  case  the  frdgjit  is  sent  to  a 
public  warehouse  by  the  carrier,  also  whatever 
cartage  and  public  warehouse  charges  are  in- 

Passeneer  services  in  (he  United  States  are 
not  classified  as  system  a  ticallv  as  in  Europe, 
but  a  number  of  rather  well-defined  classes 
have  developed.  The  Pullman  and  parior-car 
service  corresponds  rougftly  to  the  first-class 
service  of  European  railways,  and  the  regular 
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first     class,     day-Goach     service     corresponds 

roughly  to  the  second-class  service  proviaed  in 
Europe.  American  railroads  do  not  regularly 
provide  services  similar  to  the  third-class  serv- 
ice generally  found  in  Europe  and  the  fourth- 
class  service  provided  in  some  countries.  In 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  however,  the 
railroads  perform  a  second-class  service  which 
varies  widely  in  definition  and  quality.  In 
some  instances  it  bars  the  passenger  from  the 
Pullman   and   parlor-cars,   but   permits   him   to 


it  limits  him  to  a  smoking-car,  a  speaal  second- 
class  day  coach,  or  to  the  regular  day  coaches  of 
designated  trains.  Bona  fide  immigrants  arriv- 
ing at  certain  ports  have  for  some  years  been 
provided  with  a  special  immigrant  service  at 
very  low  fares  and  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  colonist,  harvester  and  special  excursion 
services  which  were  offered  from  time  to  lime 
1  the  past,  but  were  largely  restricted  during 


the  V 


railroads  varies  according  to  the  volume  of  their 
traffic,  the  importance  of  particular  kinds  of 
traffic,  the  extent  of  their  mileage  and  the  area 
within  which  th^  operate  and  the  views  of 
higher  officials  with  respect  to  efficient  organ- 
izations. The  president  reporting  to  the  board 
of  directors  is  the  chief  executive  official  in 
on  some  hnes  the  chairman 


jsually  is  a  varying  number  ot  vice-presidents, 
who  act  as  the  chief  executive  officials  of  par- 
ticular departments  or  in  the  capacity  of  gen- 
eral vice-presidents.  There  is  also  a  Secretary's 
Department  under  a  secretary,  who  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  president  and  board  of  nirectors. 
TTie  president,  vice-presidents  and  secretary  and 
some  of  the  other  department  heads  frequently 
including  the  general  counsel,  treasurer  and 
comptroller,  comprise  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment The  exact  make-up  of  this  department, 
however,  varies  in  different  railroad  companies. 
The  specific  business  departments  of  most  large 
American  railroads  include  the  following:  (1) 
Secretary's  Department;  (2)  Law  Department; 
(3)  Treasurer  s  or  Financial  Department ;  (4) 
Comptroller's  or  Accounting  Department, 
which  is  subdivided  into  the  comptroller's  office 
and  four  or  five  auditing  departments;  (5) 
Transportation  Department,  which  is  subdivided 
into  three  subdepartmenls  —  operating,  main- 
tenance and  mechanical  or  motive  power ;  (6) 
Trafiic  Department,  which  is  divided  into  a 
freight  and  a  passenger  traffic  department ;  (7) 
Insurance  Department;  (8)  Purchasing  De- 
partment, which  in  some  railroad  organizations 
IS  combined  with  a  Supply  Department;  (9) 
Real  Estate  Department;  (10)  Relief  and  Pen- 
sion Departments,  which  may  be  separate  or 
combined,  and  (11)  Freight  Claim  Department. 
A  number  of  lines  also  have  so-called  Indus- 
trial Departments,  separate  from  the  Traffic 
Department,  to  promote  the  location  of  indus- 
trial plants  on  their  lines.  There  arc  many  as- 
sociations and  joint  organizations  which  consti- 
tute important  parts  of  the  business  organiza- 
tions of  the  railroads.  Among  them  are  their 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  associations,  in 
which  coropeUtive  rates  and  fares  are  discussed 


before  changes  are  initiated.  The  three  main 
freight  classifications  are  issued  by  the  Official, 
Southern  and  Western  classification  committees 
jointly  maintained  by  the  railroads  for  this  pur- 
pose. Many  rate  tariffs  are  issued  for  groups 
of  railroads  by  joint  agents.  Freight  claims  on 
through  shipments  are  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Freight  Qaim  Asso- 
ciation, and  claim  disputes  are  arbitrated  by  ar- 
bitration committees  provided  by  this  associa- 
tion. In  case  of  labor  disputes  the  practice  of 
ihe  companies,  in  recent  years,  has  been  to  act 
jointly  through  committees.  There  are  also 
many  technical  associations,  the  lai^est  of 
which  is  the  American  Railway  Association. 
The  smaller  technical  associations  are  brought 
together  in  this  parent  organization,  throu^ 
which  tnany  improvements  nave  been  effected, 
and  various  functions  such  as  the  per  diem  and 
car  service  rules  of  the  carriers  are  adminis- 
tered. Some  of  the  smaller  associations,  such 
as  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  are  also  of 
great  importance  in  railroad  administration  and 
operation.  Practically  every  department  and 
many  subdepartments  of  the  railroads  throus^- 
out  the  United  States  as  a  whole  or  in  smaller 
sections   are   affiliated   through   their  particular 

The  Federal  Railway  AdttuaistiatUm.—  In 
a  proclamation  issued  26  Dec.  1917  the  Pre»- 
denl  of  the  United  Slates  took  over  for  Fed- 
eral control  all  the  large  railroads,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  lines,  and  appointed  a  Director 
General  to  administer  them.  The  President 
acted  under  powers  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress on  29  Aug.  1916.  Later  in  March  1918 
Congress  enacted  the  Federal  Control  Act  to 
authorize  a  Federal  guarantee  of  carriers'  rev- 
enues equal  to  their  average  annual  operating 
income  for  the  three  years"  ending  30  June 
1917;  to  arrange  for  contracts  with  the  various 
lines ;  to  limit  dividends ;  provide  a  revolving 
fund  of  $500,000,000;  regulate  railroad  securi- 
ties, and  define  the  rate  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  organization  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  under  the  Director  Gen- 
eral consists:  (1)  Of  a  central  administra- 
tion to  control  and  supervise  the  various 
branches  of  railroad  operation ;  (2)  a  re- 
gional administration  to  administer  die  lines 
within  seven  defined  regions  and  (3)  a.  num- 
ber of  advisory  committees  and  commissions. 
The  Central  administration  includes  the  main 
office  of  the  Director  General  and  Assistant 
Director-General,  a  Division  of  Finance  and 
Purchases,  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures, 
Division  of  Operations,  Division  of  Traffic, 
Division  of  Public  Service  and  Accounting, 
Division  of  Labor,  Division  of  Law  and  Kyi- 
sion  of  Inland  Waterways.  The  Regional  ad- 
ministration in  each  of  seven  operating  re- 
gions is  not  made  up  uniformly  but  in  most 
cases  includes  a  regional  director,  and  a  gen- 
eral staflf  consisting  of  an  assistant  regional 
director,  assistants  in  charge  of  operation, 
traffic,  mechanical  work  and  engineering  and 
committees  to  administer  traffic,  purchasing  and 
other  matters.  Some  of  the  rerions  are,  more- 
over, divided  into  districts  in  cKar^  of  district 
directors.  Each  railroad  system  is  under  the 
iromediale  control  of  a  Federal  manager,  and 
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in  most  regions  one  or  nior«  terminal  manages 
have  been  appointed.  The  advisory  commit- 
tees and  commissions  include  a  Port  and  Har- 
bor Facilities  Commission,  a  Board  of  Rail- 
way Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  a  com- 
niittee  on  loluid  Waterways,  and  an  E-Kports 
Control  Committee. 

Government  Regulatioii  of  Railrooda.— 
Regulations  of  railroads  in  interstate  com- 
merce began  with  tlie  enactment  o£  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  1887.  Its  application 
was  widely  different  from  what  its  framers 
anticipated,  in  part  because  of  the  defects  of 
the  statute  itself  and  partly  because  o£  the  way 
some  of  its  provisions  were  Interpreted  by  the 
courts.  Congress,  in  later  years,  enacted  a 
series  of  important  amendments.  To  over- 
come the  refusal  of  railroad  officials  to  testify 
before  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  they 
might  ir>criminate  themselves.  Congress  in 
1693  enacted  the  'immunity  bath"  amendment, 
which  requires  them  to  testify,  but  protects 
them  against  prosecution  on  account  of  testi- 
mony or  evidence  submitted  by  them,  and  this 
amendment  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  18%.  To  strengthen  the  anti-rebating  clause 
of  the  law,  Congress  in  1903  enacted  the 
Elkins  Act.  Corporations  as  well  as  their 
agents  were  made  liable;  departure  from  pub- 
lished rates  was  made  the  test  of  rebating,  and 
the  receivers  of  rebates  were  declared  to  be  as 
much  guilty  as  the  railroads  paying  them. 
This  law  .abolished  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, leaving  a  &ne  as  the  punishment  for 
guilt;  but  imprisonment  as  welt  as  fines  were 
re-enacted  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  again  amended  in  1906.  In  1903  Con- 
gress also  passed  the  'expediting  act,"  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  expedite  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  Federal  courts  from  the  Inter- 
state CommissioiL  and  equity  cases  of  any  kind 
brought  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  or  other  laws  of 
like  purpose.  A  more  comprehensive  amend- 
ment was  enacted  in  1906.  The  Hepburn 
amendment  of  that  year  widened  the  scope  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  include  not 
only  railroads,  but  express  companies,  pipe 
lines,  sleeping  car  companies,  industrial  rail- 
roads, switches,  private  tracks  and  terminal 
facilities,  private  cars  and  refrigerator  venti- 
lation, elevation,  transit,  storage  and  handling 
service  in  interstate  commerce.  Rate  changes 
were  prohibited  vrithout  a  30  days'  notice,  un- 
less the  Commission  waived  this  requirement 
for  good  causey  rebating  penalties  were  in- 
creased in  seventy,  and  free  passes  were  pro- 
hibited except  in  case  of  employees  and  other 
persons  expressly  specified  in  the  law. 

A. "commodities  clause"  prohibited  railroads 
from  transporting  in  interstate  commerce  any 
products  produced  by  themselves,  except  timber 
and  lumber  products  and  commodities  in- 
tended for  use  by  the  railroads  in  their  busi- 
ness as  common  carriers.  The  so-called  Car- 
mack  Amendment  required  carriers  receiving 
traffic  for  interstate  shipment  to  issue  bills  of 
lading  and  held  such  railroads  liable  for  loss 
or  diunage  to  property  caused  by  any  carrier 
over  whose  lines  the  traffic  passes  in  moving 
to  its  destinatioiL  The  Commission  was  given 
the  power  to  fix  a  reasonable  maximum  rate 
tor  c 


plaint,  to  be  unreasonable  or  unjustly  dit- 
criminatory,  and  this  rate-making  power  in- 
cludes interstate  freight  charges  of  any  kind, 
passenger  fares,  rate  divisions  and  through  or 
joint  rates.  The  orders  of  the  Commission 
were  declared  to  be  binding  imless  specifically 
set  aside  or  superseded  by  a  Federal  court  of 
compeient  juiisdictioa  To  give  effect  to  the 
Commission's  power  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  it  was  now  provided  that 
carriers  majr  keep  no  other  set  of  books  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  and  that 
it  may  employ  special  agents  and  examiners  to 
inspect  all  their  accounts  and  records.  To  fur- 
ther expedite  the  work  of  the  Conmiission  it 
was  given  additic»ial  power  to  call  upon  the 
carriers,  not  only  for  the  usual  annual  statis- 
tical reports,  but  for  monthly  reports  of  earn- 
ings and  e:^nses  and  special  reports  on  any 
matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  again 
amended  in  1910  when  the  Mann-EUdns  amend- 
ment was  passed.  The  Commission  was  au- 
thorized to  suspend  proposed  rate  advances 
before  they  go  mto  effect.  The  original  sus- 
pension holds,  during  the  time  authorized' by 
law  for  hearings  and  investigation  of  the  pro- 
posed rates,  after  which  the  Commission  may 
permit  them  to  become  effective  or  suspend 
them  permanently.  A  special  Commerce  Court 
was  created  to  handle  review  cases  appealed 
from  the  Commission,  and  various  other  classes 
of  railroad  cases.  This  court,  however,  was 
abolished  in  1913.  The  long-and-shon  haul 
clause,  which  had  heen  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  court  interpretation  of  the  words 
'under  substantially  similar  circumstances  and 
conditions.*  was  amended  by  striking  this 
limiting  phrase  out  of  the  clause.  There  may 
be  no  violation  of  the  long-and-short-haiu 
principle  unless  the  Commission,  in  [larticular 
instances,  expressly  waives  its  application.  The 
Commission  was  also  authorized  to  fix  maxi- 
mum rales  on  its  own  initiative,  and  to  regu- 
late  freight  classifications.  Shippers  were  au- 
thorized to  select  the  through  routes  over 
which  their  shipments  are  to  move;  and  the 
railroads  were  required  to  quote  rates  upon 
written  request  to  their'  agrats.  They  were 
directed  to  bring  suit  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
was    placed    in    charge    of    all    Utigation    ' 


quired  to  designate  an  agent  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  upon  whom  orders  and  notices  may  be 
served.  A  Securities  Commissiim  was  created 
to  report  on  and  make  recommendations  -  to 
Congress  concerning  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  companies  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  were  brought  within  scope 
of  the  Act. 

A  further  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  b  contained  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912.  The  Comnussion  was 
given  power  to  establish  physical  coimec- 
tions  between  rail  and  water  carriers;  to 
fix  maximum  proportional  rail  rates  to  and 
from  ports;  to  establish  through  routes  and 
maximum  joint  rates  over  rail  and  water  lines ; 
and,  if  it  finds  a  railroad  entering  into  ar- 
rangements with  an  ocean  carrier  at  any  port, 
to  require   it   to  enter  into  similar  arrange- 
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ments  with  all  other  ocean  carriers  operating 
froni   sndi  port   to   the   same   forefgn   country. 

The  Panama  Canal  Art  also  prohibits  rail- 
road-coni rolled  steamship  lines  which  are  or 
may  b«  in  competition  with  the  proprietory 
railroad  from  navigating  the  Panama  Canal. 
Railroad  ownership  or  control  of  steamship 
lines,  operating  elsewhere  than  through  the 
Canal,  which  are  or  may  be  in  competition  with 
the  controlling  railroads,  is  prohibited  unless 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  permits 
such  railroad  control  to  continue.  The  Com- 
mission may  grant  such  permission  only  if  it 
is  of  (he  opinion  that  the  controlled  steamship 
line  is  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  that  ^e  continued  ownership  will  not 
prevent  or   reduce   competition. 

In  1913  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
enhanced  by  the  passage  on  1  March  of  the 
Railroad  Valuation  Act,  !n  1915  the  Cummins' 
amendment  providing  for  full  settlement  of 
loss  and  damage  claims  was  enacted,  only  to 
be  radically  reamended  the  following  year.  In 
1917  a  *car  seivice  amendment^  increased  the 
Commission's  powers  over  car  distribution  and 
car  service  rules;  a  "priority  amendment'  au- 
thorized the  President,  during  the  war,  to  grant 
priority  to  (fcsignated  traffic,  a  power  which 
he  exercised  through  a  Priority  Director;  a 
"commission  organiiation  amendment*  in- 
creased the  mem^rship  of  the  Interstate  Com~ 
merce  Commission  to  nine,  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  responsible  divisions,  and  pro- 
vided that  "no  Increased  rate  or  charge  or 
classification  shall  be  filed  except  after  ap- 
proval hereof  has  been  secured  from  the 
Commission."  The  Federal  Control  Act  of 
21    March  1918  amended  the  Interstate  Com- 


mission ;  by  preventing  the  Commission  from 
suspending  such  charges  pending  final  deter- 
mination, and  by  requiring  the  Commission 
when  invesBgatin^  such  rates  upon  complaint 
to  give  due  consideration  to  the  absence  of 
competition  under  Federal  control  and  to  certi- 
fication from  the  President  to  the  etTect  that 


tt   is   necessary   to  mcrease  operatmg     .    _    . 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  Federal  control, 
iray  railroad  taxes,  and  to  pay  the  comfiensa- 
tion  guaranteed  to  the  railroad  by  the  gov- 


Federal  legislation,  other  than  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  affecting  the  railroad 
industry  includes  the  Sherman  Ami -Trust 
Act  of  J890,  and  the  amended  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Law  of  1914;  the  Erdman  Con- 
dKation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  1898  as 
amended  by  the  Newlaod's  Act  of  1913;  the 
safety  appliance  laws  of  1893 ;  the  locomotive 
aBh-pan  act  of  1908 ;  the  sixteen-hour  con- 
tinuous labor  act  of  1907;  the  eight-hour  wage 
basis  law  of  1916,  and  the  <btll  of  lading  act 
of   1916. 

State  ReirnUtion  of  Eailroada.—  Regulation 
of  the  railroads  by  the  States  antedates  Fed- 
eral regulation  by  many  decades.  All  of  the 
Stales,  except  Delaware  and  Utah,  now  have 
commissions  with  rate-making  poweTs,  There 
are  three  general  types  of  State  commissions: 
(1)  Public  inihty  commissions  with  jurisdic- 
tion, not  only  over  railroads  and  other  rail 
tran&portation  facihties  and  agencies,  but  also 


over  other  public  utilities,  such  as  street  rail- 
ways, gas,  electric,  water,  warehouse,  telegraph 
and  telephone  companies;  (2)  railroad  com- 
missions with  juTisdiction  over  railroads  and 
a  more  limited  number  of  other  transportation 
and  public  utility  concerns;  and  (3)  corpora- 
tion commissions  with  authoritj-  over  public 
utility  companies  and  also  other  cor(>o rations.* 

The  powers  of  these  commissions  vary. 
Many  of  them  have  powers  similar  to  those  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while 
some  of  them  are  vested  with  greater  powers 
as  well  as  wider  jurisdiction.  Many  possess 
powers  with  respect  to  railroad  capitalization, 
some  are  authoriied  to  prescribe  complete 
schedules  of  maximum  rates,  and  some  nave 
widely  differing  powers  over  railroad  services 
and  operation.  Besides  the  commissions  upon 
whom  the  States  have  conferred  mandatorj- 
powers  the  legislatures  of  many  States  also 
regulate  railroad  charges  and  practices  directly 
by  statute.  There  are  two-cent  fare  and  maxi- 
mum freight  rate  laws,  and  statutes  regulating 
car  service  and  demurrage,  private  sidings, 
grade  crossings,  terminal  facilities,  train  service, 
safety  appliances,  head  lights,  the  size  of  train 
crews,  capitalization  and  other  phases  of  rail- 
road operation  too  numerous  to  describe  in 
limited  space. 

As  the  extent  of  State  regulation  in- 
creased a  conflict  developed  between  the 
States  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1886  had  drawn  a  line  between  Federal  and 
State  regulation  when  it  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral railroad  laws  applied  only  to  interstate 
traffic.  In  later  years  it  became  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  States  were  not  regulat- 
ing interstate  traffic  directly  they  were  doing 
so  indirectly.  The  making  of  ah  interstate 
rate  may,  t«cause  of  business  competition,  vir- 
tually compel  a  rjilroad  to  readjust  some  of 
its  interstate  rates  or  otherwise  permit  an  un- 
just discrimination  against  interstate  shipoers 
to  stand.  When,  therefore,  the  Interstate  Oim- 
mercc  Commission  in  its  Shreveport  Rate  case 
fixed  reasonable  maximum  rates  from  Shreve- 
port, La,,  to  points  in  Texas  and  ordered 
the  railroads  whose  interstate  rates  in  Texas 
were  fixed  at  a  lower  leveO  b^  the  State  of 
Texas  to  discontinue  discriminating  against 
interstate  ■traffic,  the  railroads  complied  ty 
raising  their  rates  on  intrastate  traffic  moving 
between  various  points  in  Texas,  In  the  lest 
Htigalion  that  followed  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1914  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission had  the  power  to  overrule  a  Stale  Com- 
mission which  fixes  intrastate  rates  resulting  in 
unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  traffic 
carried  at  rates  which  the  Federal  commission 
pronounces  to  be  reasonable.  In  a  series  of 
later  decisions  involving  similar  conflicts  in  Ne- 
braska.   South    Dakota,    Illinois    and   Arkansas 


•  The  follaning  States  have  p 


Alabam^,  Cdiforsia,  Qjlomdo.  Ccauecticat,  Diitrict  of 
Columbi*.  G«fgu,  Hawaii.  Idaho.  lUinou,  Indiuu,  Kuiih. 
Maine.  Marrlaod.  MiusachuKtU,  Mitamiii.  Hootaok, 
NevHdn.  New  Hampihire.  New  Jaaey.  New  Tork.  <%». 
Orecon.  Penmylvania.  Rhode  bland.  Varmont.  Wariunston, 
West  Viisinia.  Wiacunsia,  WyDmJng.  The  folloiriac  have 
railroad  commiasiona:  Arkanaaa,  Florida,  Iowa,  Kentuiky. 
LauLsanB.  MidhLflan.  Minneiota,  MiaaMptw,  Nd>ruha. 
North  Dakota.  South  Caralioa.  South  Dakota,  l^iueBW, 
Texas.  The  foUoning  hare  corpoiatiDn  comcmsiont:  Ari- 
lona.  New  Medco.  t?onh  CaroW  Oklahoma,  Viixinia. 
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ihe  courts  reiterated  the  superior  ^)Ower  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  case  of 
conflict  between  intra-  and  interstate  rates, 
but  insisted  thai  the  Comtirission's  orders  must 
be  specific  in  defining  the  rate  points  or  areas 
within   which   State-made  rates   are   overruied. 

Pntnre  of  Control  or  Hegulation,—  Neither 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the 
States  reKulated  the  railroads  with  their  usual 
energy  while  the  lines  were  under  control  of 
the  Federal  Railway  Administration.  So  long 
as  the  war  continued  no  effort  was  made  to 
thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Director- General  of 
Railroads.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
however,  arose  the  desire  for  a  permanent 
transportation  policy.  Many  plans  were  pro- 
posed ranging  from  government  ownership  to 
a  return  of  &e  railroads  to  their  owners,  sub- 
ject to  direct  or  indirect  guarantees  of  income 
and  Federal  regulation  (fifTeriiiE  in  many  re- 
spects from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  past. 
Gboveb  G.  Huebner, 
(Jniver^ly  of  Pennsylvania. 

53.  FOREIGN  COMMBRCE.  The  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
panded with  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world."  World  com- 
merce increased  from  $1,000,000,000  in  1789, 
the  year  of  our  birth  as  a  nation,  to  $40,000,- 
000,000  in  1913,  the  year  preceding  the  great 
war  which  disarranged  all  commercial  move- 
ments, while  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  grew  from  $43,000,000  to  $4,300.- 
000,000  in  that  same  period.  World  commerce 
in  1913  was  40  times  as  great  as  in  1^9,  while 
United  States  commerce  in  1913  "'      ' 

as  great  as  in  1789. 

Exact  and  coniin __    

dgn  trade  did  not  come  into  existence  until  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  that  'more  perfect  union*  was  in  order  that 
the  government  might  have  a  greater  control 
over  the  records  of  the  commerce  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  arising  therefrom.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution,  which  transformed  the  13 
colonies  into  a  tion  fed  era  lion,  whatever  record 
was  made  of  their  commerce  was  that  of  the 
individual  colonies,  kept  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  sometimes  drawn  from  that  oi  the  moiher- 
country  with  which  most  of  the  commerce  oc- 
curred. Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
the  various  States  were  permitted  to  fix  their 
respective  tariff  duties  subject  to  the  provision 
that  they  should  not  *inierfere  with  any  stipula- 
tions in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  with  any  king, 
prince  or  state  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties 
already  proposed  by  Congress  to  the  courts  of 
France  or  Spain.'  With  tbe  various  States 
privileged  to  fix  their  own  taxation  both  upon 
imports  and  otherwise,  the  Coc^ress  soon  found 
that  it  was  unable  to  obtain  from  them  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  revenues  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government,  while  for- 
eign governments  were  disinclined  to  make 
treaties  with  the  States  or  the  Union  under 
these  circumstances.  The  request  of  Congress 
that  it  be  permitted  to  levy  and  collect  uniform 
rates  of  duty  on  imported  merchandise  was  re- 
jected by  the  State  of  New  Yorl^  and  this  with 
sundry  other  reasons  led  to  the  substitution  of 
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the  Constitution  for  liie  Artlclu  of  Confedera- 

The  fii'st  record  of  the  commerce  .of  the 
United  States  under  tiie  Constitution  is  that  of 
the  year  1790.  Prior  to  that  time  tfiere  were 
occasional  compilations  of  the  records  of  the 
various  States,  but  no  continuous  record  of  the 
imports  or  exports  of  the  colonies  or  States. 
MacFherson's  *AnnaIs  of  Commerce'  puts  the 
imports  of  the  colonies  in  1769  at  $12,760,000 
and  the  exports  $13370,000.  Of  the  imports 
$7,867,000  were  from  Great  Britain.  $3,840,0l» 
from  the  West  Indies.  $734,000  from  Africa 
and  $373,000  from  southern  Europe.  Of  the 
COTorts  $7,445,000  went  to  Great  Britain, 
$3,635,000  to  the  West  Indies,  $2,686,000  to 
southern  Europe  and  $98,000  to  Africa.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  the  commerce  fell 
to  a  very  small  total,  and  during  the  period  of 
the  Confederation  had  slowly  advanced  to  ap- 
proximately $40,000000,  about  evenly  divided 
between  imports  and  exports.  In  1790,  the  first 
year  under  the  Constitution  for  which  a  full 
lecord  was  made,  the  imports  were  $23,00(1000, 
and  the  exports  $20,000,000. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for- 
ward the  commerce  steadily  advanced.  By 
1800  the  imports  were  $91,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports $71,000,000,  though  about  one-half  of  the 
exports  were  forei^  merchandise  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies  and  re-exported  to 
Europe. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  century,  1800- 
1900,  the  growth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  Stales  was  comparatively  slow.  The 
people  were  busy  developing  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  thinking  out  and  applying  to  prac- 
tical use  the  necessary  methods  for  transporting 
the  products  or  possible  products  of  the  interior 
to  the  water's  edge,  whence  they  could  be  trans-, 
ported  to  foreign  countries.  In  1819  occurred 
an  incident  which  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  commerce,  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  upon  that  of  the  whole  world.  In  that 
year  a  little  steamer,  which  had  been  built  In 
New  York  at  the  suggestion  of  Daniel  Dod,  an 
engine  builder  of  Vir^nia,  sailed  out  of  the 
port  of  Savannah,  and  pushed  boldly  out  upon 
the  ocean,  heading  for  tbe  ports  of  Europe, 
which  had  never,  up  to  that  time,  been  reacbea 
by  a  steam  vessel  from  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  voyage  was  successful,  and 
the  lessons  taught  by  it  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment in  1833  of  regular  steam  navigation  be- 
tween tiie  United  Slaleg  and  Europe,  Mean- 
time the  railway  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  world  were  slowly  developinK  and 
bjf  18S0  a  railway  line  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  opened,  the 
Boston  and  Albany  road,  and  this  .^as  quickly 
followed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie,  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio.  Durinti  that  same  time  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  were  transferrins 
a  part  of  thdr  population  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  as  a  result  of  these  occurrences, 
the  development  of  transportation  facilities  and 
thus  the  dieapening  of  cost  of  transportation, 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  the  year  1850 
was  over  $300,000,000,  the  imports  being  $174,- 
000,000  and  the  exports  $144,000,000. 

In  the  second  half  of  tbe  century  the  for- 
eign commerce  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.   Tbe 
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ocean  steamer  great!};  developed 
power,  tonnage  multiplied  and  tne  cost  oi 
transportation  on  the  ocean  was  greatly  re- 
duced, while  the  tremendous  increase  of  the 
railway  system  of  the  country  had  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  moving  the  products  of 
the  interior  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  this 
movement  the  Great  Lakes  ^so  rendered 
marked  assistance  with  the  development  of 
large  and  powerful  freight  carrying  steamers 
which  han<Ued  the  merchandise  which  the  rail' 
ways  were  able  to  deliver  to  them  at  the 
western  end  of  the  chain  and  transfer  from  the 
eastern  end  to  the  tidewater.  The  developinent 
of  the  great  manufacturing  system  at  the 
counlrjr,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  added  large 
quantities  of  manufactures  to  the  available  ma- 
terial for  exportation  and  at  the  same  time 
created  a  great  demand  for  manufacturing  ma- 
terial to  be  imported  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  a  resiJt  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  which  totaled  but  little  more  than 
$304000,000  in  18S0  wa's  $686,000,000  in  I860, 
fe27,000,000  in  1870,  $1,504,000,000  in  1880, 
ilA47,0<iO,000  in  1890,  ^,244,000,000  in  1900, 
$3,302,000,000  in  1910  and  $4,279,000,000  in  1913, 
all    of    the    above    figures    being    for    fiscal 

During  all  of  this  period  of  rapid  growth  the 
exports  greatly  exceeded  imports,  though  prior 
to  that  development  imports  were  usually  as 
much  as  the  exports,  and  frequently  exceeded 
them.  In  (he  period  from  1900  to  1913  exports 
were  often  as  much  as  $500,000,000  in  excess 
of  the  imports,  and  in  fact  the  ■tmniial  average 
of- excess  of  exports  during  that  period  was 
about  $500,000,000.  This  was  due  in  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  large  quantities  of  meat  and  grain  to 
spare  for  forei^  countries,  and  in  the  later 
years  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  exportation  of 
manufactures,  which  grew  from  $485,000,000  in 
1900  to  $1,185,000,000  in  1913. 

With  the  opening  of  the  great  European 
War  in  1914  there  came  a  great  change  in  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Stales,  and  while  it  was 
to  some  extent  temporary  it  is  significant  as 
an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country  lo  respond 
to  extraordinary  demands  from  abroad,  and 
suggestive  as  to  the  possibilities  and  prob- 
abilities of  the  future  of  our  (ride.  The 
European  countries  al  war  required  vast  quan- 
tities of  war  materials,  powder,  shot  and  shell, 
firearms  and  materials  for  their  construction, 
metal  working  machinery,  barbed  wire,  higlv  ex- 
plosives of  various  kinds  and  miscellaneous 
manufactures  for  war  uses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  demand  for  horses  and  mules  for  the  war 
and  materials  for  feeding  and  clothing  their 
soldiers  and  the  maintenance  of  their  system 
of  transportation.  To  all  of  these  demands  the 
producers  of  the  United  States,  whether  manu- 
facturers or  agriculturists  and  mine  operators, 
responded  with  remarkable  promptness  and  in 
volume  of  supplies,  and  the  exports  grew  from 
$2J65,000,000  in  1914  to  $2,769,000,000  in  1915, 
$4,333,000,000  in  1916  and  $6,290,000,000  in 
!917.  With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war  there  came  great  demands  upon 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  for  material 
for  our  own  armies,  and  the  government  also 
found  it  necessary  to  restrict  exports  to  pre- 
vent their  passing  to  the  Central  Powers  of 


Europe  with  which  we  were  at  war,  and  as  a 
result  the  exports  were  temporarily  reduced,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  those  passing  out  of  the 
country  went  at  prices  far  above  those  pre- 
vailing prior  to  the  war.  The  total  dropped  lo 
$5,920,000,000  in  1918  but  with  the  great  food  re- 
quirements of  Europe  and  the  demand  for  man- 
ufactures in  the  other  grand  divisions  the  fiscal 
year  1919  made  the  phenomenal  record  of 
$7,225,000,000  exports  and  $3,096,000,000  im- 
ports, making  the  grand  total  of  imports  and 
exports  $10,32I,000,aX)  against  the  former  high 
record  of  $&949,000;000  in  1917. 

The  developments  of  the  last  half  century 
have  resulted  m  a  widening  field  for  our  com- 
merce, both  as  to  imports  and  ex^iorts.  ^^th 
the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
there  came  new  demands  upon  the  tropics  for 
manufacturing  material  and  a  less  demand 
upon  Europe  for  manufactures,  and  the  in- 
creasing population  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses  increased  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  other  countries,  such  as  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
cacao,  tropical  fruits,  silk  for  manufacturing, 
rubber,  fibres,  tin  and  other  manufacturing  ma- 
terials. The  wool  production  of  the  country 
was  insuffident  to  meet  home  requirements  and 
this  was  also  true  of  hides  and  dcins  and  other 
staple  requirements  of  manufacture.  As  a  re- 
sult the  value  of  manufacturing  material  im- 
ported in  a  raw  state  increased  from  $276t000,- 
000  in  1900  to  $1,110,000,000  in  I9l7  and  $1,251,- 
000,000  in  1919,  and  of  manufactures  for  use  in 
manufacturing  from  $92,000,000  in  1900  to 
$475,000,000  in  1917  and  $606,000,000  in  1919. 
These  two  classes .  of  manufacturing  material 
which  formed  46  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1900 
were  60  per  cent  of  the  greatly  increased  total 
in  1919.  Ueantime  manufactures  showed  an 
equal  growth  in  the  share  of  the  rapidW  in- 
creasing export  trade,  s^gregaling  $485,000,000 
in  1900,  $1,185,000,000  in  1913.  $4,136,000,000  in 
1917  and  $3,337,000,000  in  1919,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  demands  of  the  war  and  the  increased 
demand  from  neutral  countries  which  found 
their  supplies  of  manufactures  from  Europe 
^eatly  decreased.  The  manufactures  exported 
m  1900  formed  35  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  domestic  merchandise,  in  1913  42  per  cent 
and  in  1917  66  per  cent. 

The  changed  conditions  of  our  trade  and 
trade  requirements  above  noted  resulted  in  a 
readjustment  of  the  share  of  the  trade  with  the 
rarious  sections  of  the  world.  In  1890  57  per 
cent  of  the  imports  were  drawn  from  Europe, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  went  to  that 
continent.  In  1913  only  49  per  cent  of  the 
greatly  increased  imports  were  drawn  from 
Europe  and  60  per  cent  of  the  exports  sent 
thereto,  though  of  course  the  great  demands 
of  the  war  have  resulted  in  a  temporary  in- 
crease which  merchandise  for  Europe  forms  of 
the  exports.  On  the  other  hand  Europe  had 
little  to  sell  and  our  imports  from  that  continent 
fell   off   nearly  60  per   cent   during   the   wai 

The  tables  which  follow  show  the  growth  of 
our  commerce  from  1789  down  to  1919,  pre- 
senting fibres  at  decennial  periods  showing  the 
total  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  share 
thereof  with  each  grand  division,  also  the 
share  which  foodstuffs,  manufacturing  ma- 
terial and  manufactures  respectively  form  of 
the  imports  and  exports. 
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Prior  to  the  developtneitt  of  (he  great  pro- 
ducing noweV  of  (he  Mississippi  Vailey  imports 
generally  exceeded  exports,  but  when  that  great 
area  began  to  pour  out  its  vast  production  of 
wheat  and  corn  and  meats  and  livestock  and 
cotton  and  iron  and  copper  and  timber,  the  ex- 
ports began  to  exceed  imports,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
was  more  than  $600,000,000  per  annum,  and  in 
the  17  years  from  1897  to  the  beginning  of  the 
great  European  War  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  aggregated  $8,463,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  practically  $500,000,000  per  annum. 
During  the  war  period  the  excess  of  exports  be- 
came much  greater,  being  in  1915  $1,094,000,000, 
in  1916  $2,136,000,000,  in  1917  $3,634,000,000,  in 
1918  $2,979,000,000  and  in  1919  $4,129,000,000. 
Thus  in  the  period  1900  to  1919  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  aggregated  the  enormous 
sum  of  $20,741,000,000.  As  a  resuh  there  were 
large  imports  of  gold,  especially  during  the 
European  War,  and  the  excess  of  gold  imports 
over  exports  in  the  fiscal  years  1916  and  1917 
aggregated  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  giving  lo 
the  United  States  a  stock  of  gold  far  m  excess 
of  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

As  lo  the  future  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  it  will  diner  materially 
from  that  of  the  past.  Manufacturing  ma- 
terial and  tropical  foodstuffs  will  be  our  chief 
requirement  from  abroad  and  manufactures  the 
chief  material  which  we  can  offer  in  exchange. 
Practicall)r  all  of  our  coflee,.tea  and  cacao  come 
from  foreign  countries  and  will  so  continue  in- 
■  definitely,  while  at  present  we  bring  about  one- 
half  of  our  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and 
supply  the  remainder  from  our  own  fields  and 
those  of  our  islands.  On  the  export  side,  we 
can  still  supply  large  quantities  of  raw  cotton, 
and  under  pressure  of  the  war  we  have 
spared  greater  quantities  of  foodstuffs  than 
normal,  but  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  in  the  2S 
years  preceding  the  present  war  our  exports  of 
manufacturing  material  and  foodstuffs  in- 
creased but  a  little  over  100  per  cent  while 
those  of  manufactures  were  increasing  over 
500  per  cent,  while  a  comparison  of  the  exports 
of  manufactures  in  1917  with  those  of  earlier 
years  would  give  an  exaggerated  percentage  of 
growth.  The  mere  fact  that  the  total  exports 
of  manufactures  have  grown  from  $1,000,000,000 
in  1914  to  $4,136,000,000  in  1917  and  continued 
in  1919,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  rate 
of-  about  $3,000,000,000  per  annum,  at  least  in- 
dicates the  wonderful  expansive  power  of  our 
manufacturing  industries,  and  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  able  lo  greatly  enlarge 
our  ex|>orts  when  manufactures  necessarily  be- 
come the  chief  product  which  we  can  spare  in 
exchange  for  our  growing  requirements  of 
nianufacturingmaterial  and  tropical  food-stuffs. 

The  10  great  articles  of  manufacturing  ma- 
terials for  which  we  now  rely  on  foreign 
countries  are  wool,  silk,  fibres,  cotton,  rubber, 
hides,  copper,  tin,  gums  and  nitrates,  and  the 
five  great  articles  of  food  imported  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  cacao  and  fruits.  Of  these  10  great 
articles  imported  from  abroad  for  manufactur- 
ing, our  imports  in  1917  were  $1,060,000,000, 
gainst  $431,000,000  10  years  earlier,  and  the 
five  great  articles  of  food  imported  from  for- 
eign countries  in  1917  were  $482,000,000,  against 
S234.000.000  10  years  earlier,  despite  the  fact 
that  our  islands  had  practical ly  doubled  their 


contributions  of  sugar  tneai)ttm&  These  15 
absolutely  required  articles  from  abroad  for 
use  in  manufacturing  or  for  food  ugregaied 
in  round  terms  $1,500,000,000  in  1917,  against 
$716,000,000  a  decade  eariier. 

Practically  all  of  these  great  articles  which 
we  import  cither  for  manufacturing  or  for 
food  are  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  production. 
and  thus  cotne  from  a  section  of  the  world 
which  imports  practically  all  the  manufactures 
which  it  uses,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  tropics 
are  not  manufacturers.  All  of  the  $189,000,000 
worth  of  rubber  imported  hy  us  in  1917  was,  of 
course,  tropical,  and  this  is  also  true  of  die 
$231,000,000  worth  of  sugar,  $133,000,000  worth 
of  coffee  $68,000,000  worth  of  fibres,  $40,000,000 
worth  of  raw  cotton  and  $22,000,000  wordi  of 
gums,  while  the  $160,000,000  worth  of  raw  silk 
and  $20,000,000  worth  of  tea  was  from  sub- 
tropical areas,  and  more  than  half  of  the  $216,- 
000,000  worth  of  hides,  and  $58,000,000  worth  of 
fruits  originated  in  tropical  or  sub-tropi^ 
countries.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  great 
minerals  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing,  it 
happens  that  they  come  chiefly  and  almost  ex- 
clusively from  tropical  countries;  all  of  the 
$53,000,000  worth  of  tin  all  of  the  $44,000,000 
worth  of  nitrates  and  a  large  part  of  the  S127,- 
000.000  worth  of  copper  imported  in  1917  was 
mined  in  tropical  countries.  We  brought  into 
continental  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1919  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical products  other  than  hides  and  minerals, 
agains  1^35,000,000  in  1900  and  $640,000,000  in 
1910.  Thus  our  purchases  of  articles  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  growth  have  quadrupled  in 
value  since  1900  and  doubled  since  1910,  without 
having  regard  to  the  large  increase  in  hides 
and  minerals  from  tropical  countries  and  not 
included  in  the  above  figures  of  imports  of 
articles  of  tropical  growth.  In  fact,  about  one- 
half  of  our  imports  from  foreign  countries  in 
1919  came  from  tropical  or  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries, to  say  nothing  of  the  nearly  $300,000,000 
worth  which  was  received  from  our  islands. 

More  than  one-half  of  our  imports  come 
normally  from  non-manufacturing  countries. 
The  world's  chief  manufacturers  are  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany.  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switierland,  Austria-Hungary  '  and 
Japan.  These  countries  are  the  manufacturing 
world,  the  remainder  of  the  inhabited  area 
forms  the  non-manufacturing_  world.  In.  1914, 
the  latest  normal  year,  our  imi>orts  from  the 
manufacturing  countries  totaled  in  round  num- 
bers $873,000,000,  and  from  the  non-manufac- 
turing worid  $1,021,000,000.  In  1917  our  im- 
ports from  the  manufacturing  countries  were 
$693,000,000  and  from  the  no n- manufacturing 
world  $1,966,000,000.  So  it  may  be  said  in  very 
general  terms  that  while  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  our  imports  prior  to  the  war  were  drawn 
from  the  rion -manufacturing  countries,  in  1917, 
with  Germany,  Austria- Hungary  and  Belgium 
out  of  international  trade,  over  70  per  cent  ot 
the  greatly  increased  imports  were  drawn  from 
the  non -manufacturing  world. 

These  non -manufacturing  countries  from 
which  we  now  draw  three-fourlhs  of  our  im- 
ports have  in  former  years  drawn  roost  of  their 
manufactures  from  Europe,  biU  we  have  greatly 
increased  our  sales  of  manufactures  to  them 
since  the  beeinning  of  the  war.  Oiir  expon5_  to 
^thfi  ,  gon-manufacturinn   yorld.    still  _  asujniing 
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that  all  foreign  couatrics  except  Great  Brituiir 
France,  Germany,  Bel^um,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary  and  Japan  niav  be  so  classed, 
were  in  1914,  the  year  before  the  war,  $1,056,- 
000,000,  in  1917  $2,632,000,000,  and  in  19J9 
$3211,000,000,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent.  And 
when  we  consider  that  manufactures  form  the 
bulk  of  our  exports  to  the  non-manufacturing 
world,  and  that  our  exports  to  that  section  have 
increased  over  200  per  cent  during  the  war. 
period,  we  tcay  assume  that  the  people  in  those 
non-manufacturing  countries  are  getting  a 
much  better  acquaintance  with  American  manu- 
factures than  ever  before,  and  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  retain  after  the  war  «l  considerable  share 
of  the  increased  export  trade  in  manufactures 
thus  built  up,  provided  our  manufacturers  talcc 
the  necessary  steps  to  retain  the  increase. 

Three  cunditions  are  required  to  enable  US 
to  retain  the  gains  which  we  have  made  in 
sales  of  manufactures  to  the  non-manufacturing, 
world  — goods  made  to  suit  the  local  markets," 
sales  on  longer  credits  than  at  home,  and  prices 
no  greater  than  those  of  our  rivals  having 
cheaper  labor.  These  require  considerable  in- 
creases of  the  capital  applied  to  manufacturing 
for  the  foreign  market.  Special  manufacturing 
.establishments  or  parts  of  establishmcnls  must 
be  n'.aintained  with  which  to  manufacture  the 
goods  in  the  form  required  by  those  markets 
wherever  they  differ  from  those  manufactured 
for  our  own  markets ;  greater  capital  with 
which  to  give  the  longer  credits  required ;  and 
an  increased  application  of  machinery  to  the 
production  of  manufactures,  in  order  to  turn 
them  out  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  those  pro- 
duced by  the  cheaper  laoor  of  other  countries. 
This  greater  use  of  machinery  in  manufacturing 
would  not  mean  any  reduction  in  the  amount  oi 
labor  now  employed,  but  a  greater  proportion 
which  machinery  might  prodlu:e  of  Uie  greatly 
increased  output.  Our  day  of  exports  of  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  has  passed,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  such  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,  and  in  the  future  wt  must  rely  tipon 
manufactures  to  maintain  the  growth  in  our 
exports  necessary  to  retain  for  us  tiie  high 
rank  as  an  exporter  in  which  we  have  taken 

?ride  and  which  has  given  us  such  prosperity, 
'o  do  this  the  manufacturers  must  give  to  the 
foreign  trade  a  greater  attention  and  greater 
sums  of  capita!  than  in  the  past 

O.  P.  AtJSTiN, 
Statistician,  National  City  Bank,  blew  York. 
S4.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL DEVELOPMENT.  The  chief  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  of  the  United 
Slates  has  occurred  since  the  Qvil  War.  With 
the  leraii  nation  of  that  historic  stru^ie 
whidi  destroyed  sectional  lines,  the  reunited 
nation  enlered  upon  the  development  of  the 
wonderful  and  varied  powers  which  nature  had 
given  the  territory  which  it  occupied.  With 
an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of.ali  Europe,  a 
climate  ranging  from  the  temperate  to  the  sub- 
tropical, fertile  soils  which  had  not  yet  been 
made  productive,  and  a  great  mountain  section 
contaming  untold  quantities  of  the  useful 
minerals  and  predous  metals,  its  possibilities 
oi  production,  manufacture  and  commerce 
were  amiirent  lo  the  thoughtful  mind. 

Tbe  nnt  req^uisite  was  transportation  facili- 
ties to  enable  its  various  eeaions  to  develop 


and  inteTchange  their  various  products  and 
move  the  surplus  to  the  water's  edp;e  for  ex- 
portation. The  railroads  of  the  entire  country 
were  in  1860  but  30,000  miles,  in  186S  35,000 
and  in  1870  52,000  miles  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  this  1870  total  was  in  the  area  north 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  great  section  lying  south  of  the  Potomac 
>nd  tne  Ohio  and  sweeping  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  borders  of  Texas  had 
in  1870  in  its  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles  only 
13,000  miles  of  railway,  or  less  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Texas  to-day,  and  the  gre^it  moun- 
tain section  had  but  2,500  miles  of  road  with 
which  to  serve  its  more  than  1,000,000  square 
miles  of  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  condttions  tho  value  oi 
the  merchandise  sent  ant  of  the  country  in  the 
year  1870  was  but  $3?5,O00,00O,  or  about  one- 
naif  as  much  as  that  of  a  single  month  in 
1919,  and  the  value  of  the  merchandise  ex- 
chai^ed  among  the  people  in  the  entire  country 
was  but  about  $6,000,000,000,  as  against  more 
than  $60,000,000,000  in  1919. 

Clearly  the  £rst  duty  of  the  country  on 
emerging  from  the  war.  and  'shaking .  hands 
across  the  blood)'  chasm*  was  to  dcvek>p  trans- 
portation fadliues  for  the  great  areas  north 
and  south  whose  prodoctive  powers  were  so 
well  established  and  for  whose  products  the 
world  was  beginning  to  cl^nor.  Kortunately 
this  was  rendered  possible  through  the  co- 
operation of  capita]  drawn  in  part  from  die 
older  countries  of  Europe  and  the  loans  of 
capHal  made  by  the  government,  coupled  with 
large  land  grants  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain great  railway  lines,  these  land  grants  con- 
sisting  of  the  alternate  sections  of  ^ihiic  lands 
lying  on  either  siie  of  the  proposed  railways. 
The  public  lands  granted  to  the  great  trans- 
Pacific  lines  which  reached  the  western  coast 
in  1869  amounted  to  over  30,000,000  acres  and 
the  total  grants  authorized  by  Congressional 
action  amounted  to  approximately   150,000,000 

The  railways  of  the  country  which  were  al 
the  ctose  of  the  Civil  War  about  35,000  milca 
in  length  grew  during  the  next  .15  years 
at  the  rate  of  about  4j000  miles  per  annum ;  io 
tfa«  period  between  1S80  and  1890  the  growtb 
■ma  at  die  rate  of  about  7/)00  miles  per  amium, 
and  from  -that  time  forward  at  tne  rate  of 
about  5,000  miles  annually.  The  railw^- 
mileage  grew  from  53,000  miks  in  1^0  to  167,- 
000  in  1890,  230.000  in  1910  and  270.000  in 
1919,  against  225,000  in  all  of  Eunope  in  1919. 
The  CD%t  of  this  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  over  $26,000,000,000. 

Dividing  the  comitry  into  four  great  natural 
sections,  the  north  Atlantic,  the  i^ioer  Missis- 
sippi, the  South  and  the  mountain  area  (see 
map  on  p.  372.  vol.  7  of  this  Encyclopedia)  the 
railways  of  the  north  Atlantic  section  grew 
from  10,000  miles  in  1860  to  35,000  in  1919,  the 
upper  Mississippi  section  from  23,000  miles  to 
100,000  during  die  same  period,  the  Southern 
section  from  13.000  to  90.000  miles,  and  the 
mountain  section  from  2,500  miles  in  1860  to 
45,000  in  1919.  This  growth  included  a  half 
dozen  distinct  east  and  west  lines  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  through  lines  connecting.' 
the  northern  frontage  with  the  Gulf  and  the  . 
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more  rapid  than  the  growth  in  value  of  manu- 
factures turned  out,  this  rapid  increase  in  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  manufacturing  beii^  due 
to  the  growing  use  of  machinery  in  the  various 
industries  and  permitting  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  to  turn  out  a  much  greater  volume 
of  products  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  produce  in  view  of  the  limitation 
of  their  labor  supply.  The  capital  of  the 
manufacturing  industries,  as  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1915,  was  22  times  aa  much  as  in  1S60, 
while  the  labor  employed  in  1915  was  only  nine 
times  as  much  as  in  1860,  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactures  turned  out  about  15  times  as 
much  as  in  1860. 

These  developments  of  the  three  great  in- 
dustries, agriculture,  mining  and  manufactuF' 
ing,  have  created  a  great  commerce  both  in- 
ternal and  foreign.  The  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  which  was  but  $317,- 
000,000  in  1850,  $687,000,000  in  1860  and  $85ft- 
000,000  in  1870,  crossed  the  $1,000,000,000  line 
in  1872,  and  was  $1,500,000,000  in  1880,  $1,650.- 
OOaOOO  in  1890,  crossing  the  $2,000,000,000  line 
in  1900,  in  which  year  il  stood  at  $2,244,000,- 
000,  then  $3,315,000,000  in  1907,  advancing  to 
$4,258,000,000  in  19H  and  with  the  increased 
demands  ai  the  war  reached  $6,531,000,000  in 
1916  and  $8,865,000,000  in  1918,  while  the  fiscal 
year  1919  made  a  still  higher  record,  $10,- 
320,961,000,  all  of  these  figures  being  for  fiscal 
years.  The  imports  grew  from  $436,000,000  io 
1870  to  $850,000,000  in  1900,  $1,894,000,000  in 
1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  war,  $2,946,- 
000,000  in  1918  and  $3,095,877,000  in  1919. 
The  exports  grew  from  $393,000,000  in  1870  to 
$1,394,000,000  in  1900,  $2,365,000,000  in  1914,  the 
year  preceding  the  war,  jumped  to  $4^33.000.- 
000  in  191^  $6,290,i»0,000  in  1917  and 
$7,225,084,000  in  1919.  In  the  normal  period 
froic  1870  to  1914,  imports  quadrupled  and 
exiHjrts     sextupled,     wiiile     during     the     war 

?eriod,  1914  to  1919,  imports  increased  about 
5  per  cent  and  exports  increased  about  300 
per  cent.  This  very  large  increase  in  exports 
during  the  war  period  occurred  chiefly  in  manu- 
factures which  grew  from  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1914  lo  $3,337,- 
576,000  in  1919,  thus  illustrating  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States  in  their  power  to  supply 
world  markets. 

These  increases  in  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports since  1870  are  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
careful  inquiry  as  to  their  causes.  The  growth 
of  exports  is  perhaps  less  surprising  when  it  is 
considered  tiie  upper  Mississippi  Valley  with 
its  great  possibilities  in  the  production  of 
cereals  and  meats  increased  its  population  from 
13.000,000  in  1870  to  30.000,000  in  1914,  and  its 
railways  from  23,000  miles  to  98,000;  the  South 
with  its  great  cotton,  tobacco  and  timber  areas 
increased  its  population  in  the  same  period 
from  12,000,000  to  30,000,000,  and  its  railways 
from  13.000  miles  to  85,000;  the  great  Western 
area  with  its  minerals,  precious  metals  and  live- 
stock increased  its  population  from  1,000,000 
in  1870  to  9.000.000  in  1914,  and  its  railways  from 
less  than  3iXX)  miles  to  46,000,  while  the  north 
Atlantic  section,  the  great  manufacttiring  area, 
increased  its  population  from  12.000,000  to  30.- 
000.000,  and  its  railways  from  14.000  milea  to 
31.000. 


southern  border  with  many  interwoven  branches 
making  the  surface  of  -the  country  a  veritable 
gridiron  of  railway  lines,  especially  the  area 
east  of   the  mountain  section. 

Meantime,  the  development  of  the  interior 
of  the  country  was  encouraged  by  other  proc- 
esses. The  'Homestead*  system,  by  which 
citizens  or  aliens  who  had  declared  their  in- 
tention of  becoming  citizens  might  obtain  160 
acres  of  land  for  a  home  on  payment  of  $1.25 
per  acre  and  an  actual  residence  upon  and 
cultivation  of  a  part  of  the  land.drew  millions 
of  families  to  the  interior  where  these  public 
lands  were  available  and  other  millions  came 
from  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique 
opportunity  of  obtaining  homes  at  a  nominal 
cost  Immigration  chiefly  from  Europe  in- 
creased from  250,000  in  the  closing  year  of  the 
Ovil  War  to  387,000  in  1870.  457.000  in  I88I1 
and  789,000  in  1882,  averaging  about  500,000  a 
jrear  down  to  1900  and  then  increasing  to  aver 
a  million  a  year  as  the  development  of  the  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  industries  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

The  great  prairies  west  at  the  Mississippi 
which  had  served  in  the  earlier  period  as  public 
ranges  for  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
gradually  divided  into  farms  as  the  population 
increased,  and  the  productive  power  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  was  thus  gradually  en- 
larged. The  number  of  farms  in  the  country 
grew  from  2,000,000  in  1860  to  2,660,000  in  1870, 
4.000.000  in  1880,  4,565,000  in  1890,  5,737,000 
in  1900  and  6,362,000  in  1910,  the  latfest  census 
year,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  grew  from  a  tittle  less  than  6,000,- 
000  in  1870  to  12,659,000  in  1910. 

Meantime,  the  mineral  industries  developed 
rapidly.  The  value  of  th#  products  of  the 
mines  was  in  1870  but  little  more  than  $200,- 
000,000,  advancing  to  $400,000,000  in  1881, 
$606,000,000  in  1890,  over  $1,000,000,000  in 
190a  crossing  the  $2,000,000,000  line  in  1912, 
and  exceeding  $3,500,000,000  in  1918. 

The  development  of  the  manufacturinft  in- 
dustries was  coincidental  with  that  of  agricul- 
ture and  minitig,  for  the  factories,  of  course, 
reqnired  the  products  rof  both  the  farms  and 
the  mines.  Not  only  was  there  plenty  of  raw 
material  and  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes 
but  the  fact  that  manufactures  formed  two- 
thirds  of  the  merchandise  being  imported  sug- 


raw  material  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
value  of  domestic  manufactures  reported  by 
tile  census  in  1860  was  $1,886,000,000,  in  1870 
44,232,000,000,  in  1880  $5,370,000,000.  in  1890 
S9,372.000,00a  in  1900  $11,406,000,000.  in  1910 
^0,672,000.000,  and  in  1915  $24,246,000,000; 
while  those  best  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
facturing conditions  of  1919  estimate  that  the 
census  of  1920  will  show  a  grand  total  of  $50,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  produced  in 
the  calendar  year  1919.  or  12  times  as  much 
as  that  of  a  half  century  earlier.  The  capital 
invested  in  manufactures,  according  to  the 
census  reports,  grew  from  $1,000,000,000  in  1860 
to  $1,700,000,000  in  1870.  $2,800,000,000  in  1880, 
$6,5*3,000,000  in  1890.  $9^00.000.000  in  1900, 
$18,500,000,000  in  1910  and  $23,000i000.000  m 
1915.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  growth  of 
coital    invested   in    manufactures    was    much 
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The  result  of  this  increase  in  population 
and  transportation  facilities  in  the  various  sec- 
tions was  apparent  in  the  value  of  (he  pro- 
duction  of  these  great  natural  divisions.  The 
value  of  farm  products  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  including  crops  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts, increased  from  approximately  $800,000,- 
000  in  1870  lo  slightly  less  than  $5,000,000,000 
in  1910,  the  latest  census  year,  and,  of 
course,  have  very  greatly  increased  since 
that  time  and  especially  in  the  war  period; 
that  of  the  soulhem  section  grevj  from  $600.- 
000,000  in  1870  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000  in  1910; 
that  of   the  mountain   section  from  $65,000,000 


to  $800,000,000,  while  that  of  the  north  Atlan- 
tic section,  chiefly  devoted  lo  manufacture  and 
giving  little  attention  to  agriculture,  increased 
from  approximately  $500,000,000  to  about 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  period  1870-1910.  1.  is 
proper  to  add  that  these  figures  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  approximations  owing  lo  the 
changes  in  census  methods  from  decade  to  dec- 
ade which  render  impossible  a  close  com- 
parison of  the  figures  of  the  two  widely  distant 
periods,  1870  and  1910.  In  genera!  terms,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  thai  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  livestock  products  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  were  in  1910  about  six  times 


Value  or  Mehchandibe  Imported  into  the 
1850-1919,  Showing  Percentages  Which 

United  States,  bv  Great  Groups  or  Articles. 
Each    Group   Forms  of  Total   Imports. 
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as  much  as  in  IS70,  that  oE  the  South  ahoat 
five  times  as  much,  thai  of  the  mountain  re- 
gions 12  times  as  much,  while  that  of  the 
north  Atlantic  region,  the  great  manufacturing 
area,  barely  doubled,  and  the  area  of  this  north 
Atlantic  section  devoted  to  agriculture  was 
practically  unchanged,  the  tendency  of  tht 
"New  England  Farm®  to  deteriorate  rather 
than  to  advance  its  power  of  production  being 
well  recognized  by  the  students  of  industries 
of  the  country  during  the  period  in  question. 

Manufactubes  Produced  in  the  Unfted 
States,  1850  to  1915;  also  Valub  op  Maku- 
factures  expobted  and  imported. 

(Values  ol  productioa  ue  those  at  thg  factoty;  tluBe  of 
importe  are  prices  in  country  from  nhicSieirt  to  the  Unitrt 
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The  progress  in  manufacturing  in  the  vari- 
ous great  areas  is  equally  interesting,  The  value 
of  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States 
was  shown  by  the  census  of  18?0  at  $4,232,000,- 
000,  and  the  output  of  1914  was  recorded  by 
the  1915  census  at  $Z4,246,00a000,  though  the 
latter  figure  omitted  the  product  of  the  band 
trades  and  neighborhood  industries  which  were 
included  in  the  1870  census,  and  which  if  in- 
cluded in  the  1914  figures  would  have  brought 
the  total  value  of  products  up  to  fully  $26,- 
300,000,000  in  1914,  as  against  $4,232,000,000  in 
1S70.  The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
entire  country  in  1914  may,  therefor^  be  wid 
to  have  been  more  than  six  times  as  great  as 
in  18?0,  while  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
in  1910  (the  last  census  year)  was  about  four 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  1870,  indi- 
cating that  the  growth  in  mannfactures  has 
been  greater  proportionately  than  that  of  agri- 
cnlture.  The  North  Atlantic  section  increased 
its  output  from  $2,750,000,000  in  1870  to  $11,- 
000,000,000  in  1914;  the  upper  Mississippi  sec- 
tion from  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000,000  in 
1870  to  $8,575,000,000  in  1914,  the  South  from 
$350,000,000  to  $3,130,000,000  during  tht  same 
period,  and  the  mountain  section  from  $100,- 
000,000  in  1870  to  $1,500,000,000  in  1914.  The 
north  Atlantic  section  ^ined  about  $8,250,- 
OOO.OOO.  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  about 
$7,500,000,000,  the  South  about  $2,750,OOaoOO, 
and  the  mountain  section  about  $1,400,000,000. 
In  th^  north  Atlantic  section  the  value  of  the 
imports  turned  out  in  1914  was  about  four  limes 
as  much  as  in  1870;  in  the  upper  Missi5sippi 
section  the  value  of  manufactures  In  1914  was 
more  than   eight   times    that   of   1870;   in  the 


South  about  nine  times  as  much,  and  in  the 
mountain  region  about  15  times  as  much  as  in 
1870  The  north  Atlantic  section  produced 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  manufactures  in  1870 
and  but  45  per  ceht  in  1914;  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi produced  about  23  per  cent  of  those  of 
1870  and  35  per  cent  of^  thoBe  of  1914;  the 
South  about  7  per  cent  in  187U  and  14  per  cent 
in  1914,  and  the  mountain  region  about  Z  per 
cent  in  1870  and  7  per  cent  in  1914. 

It  is  proper  here  to  again  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  figures  of  production  of  manu- 
factures in  the  various  sections  are  'matenally 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  census  reports 
call  all  products  of  slaughtering,  milhng  and 
dairv  products  as  'manufactures,*  which  gives 
to  the  upper  Mississippi  section  a  larger  ^are 
of  the  total  manufactures  of  the  country  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  groups  ordmarily 
considered  as  "manufactures'  were  included. 
The  flour,  meat  and  dairy  products  included  in 
the  census  classification  of  'manufactures" 
aggregated  in  1914  about  $3,000,000,000,  forming 
about  13  per  cent  of  the  census  valuation  of 
manufactures  turned  out  in  that  year,  and  as 
most  of  these  originated  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  they  materially  increased  the  per- 
centage with  which  that  section  is  accredited  in 
the  figures  of  manufactures  produced.  If 
these  three  groups,  flour,  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, were  omitted  from  the  general  list  of 
manufactures,  the  share  which  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  produced  and  the  remain- 
ing $21,000,000  of  manufactures  would  be  ap- 
proximately 31  per  cent  instead  of  36  per  cent' 
as  shown  in  the  grand  totals  of  the  census 
which  includes  these  three  groups  of  food- 
stuffs as  manufactures.  althouRh  the  labor  per- 
formed in  making  them  'manufactures*  is 
comparatively  slight.  The  value  added  to  the 
raw  material  by  the  manufacturing  process, 
according  to  the  census  figures,  is  in  the  case 
of  flour,  meals  and  dairy  products  but  abont 
15  per  cent,  while  in  all  other  manufactures  the 
share  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
by  the  manufacturing  process  is  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent. 

The  growth  in  manufacturing  has  been  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  more  recent  period. 
Manufactures  formed  but  45  per  cent  of  the 
products  of  the  country  in  1850,  53  per  cent  in 
I860  and  58  per  cent  in  1870,  By  1880  they 
had  so  gained  in  their  growth  over  the  olher 
chief  product,  that  of  agriculture,  that  they 
formed  65  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
the  country  and  have  remained  at  about  that 
t^tio  in  the  census  records  since  that  time  with 
the  exception  of  1890  when  farm  products  were 
below  normal,  thus  makina  the  share  which 
manufactures  formed  of  the  total  production 
slightly  more  than  70  per  cent  Meantime  vrith 
the  grovrfng  demand-of  cur  ovra  people  upon  the 
agricultural  area  and  the  trend  of  the  farmin^i 
population  toward  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  the  share  which  agricultural  prodncts 
formed  of  the  total  exports  has  steadily  de- 
creased despite  the  increased  value  of  the  total 
ontput.  most  of  which  was  consumed  with  the 
country.  Agricultural  products,  accordinc  to 
an  estimate  made  by  the  Agricultural  Dcnart- 
ment  from  year  to  year,  formed  approximately 
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84  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  cotintry  in 
1880,  75  per  cent  in  189^  62  per  cent  in  1900, 
51  per  cent  in  1910,  46  per  cent  in  1913,  the  year 


Vauie  of  Fasx  Products  in  the  United 
States  and  of  Agriculture  Products  Ex- 
ported AND  Imported  I8S0  to  1918.* 

(Censui  fiKuna  ot  fann  products  to  1910;  cMimate  of 
Deianment  of  Aorkuhun  for  latsr  yean;  DepaitmeDtot 
Agriculturs  fisnna  oa  valua  of  agricultural  product!  «i- 


of  tana  product!  of  United  State*  are  thoB 
lie  erport  value!  in  ihote  at  port  of  eiporta- 
.    rt  value!  are  thoee  m  the  country  From  vhidi 
the  merchindiie  wti!  exported  to  the  United  State!. 
(a)  Batimated. 

(bj  Department  of  Agncultun  tatimcte  of  malth  [Ho- 
le) lasi;  no  daU  for  IS50. 

.before  the  war,  and  31  per  cent  in  1917,  this 
sharp  fall  in  the  percentage  during  the  war 
bnng  chiefly  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  manufactures  for  war  purposes. 
Ueantime  manufactures  which  forrced  but  15 
per  cent  of  the  exports  in  1860  and  18  per  cent 
in  1870  were  20  per  cent  in  1890.  26  per  cent  in 
1900,  45  per  cent  in  1910,  48  per  cent  in  1913, 
66  per  cent  in  1917  and  about  the  same  in 
1919. 

This  large  increase  in  manufacttiriog  in  the 
United  States  has  had  a  perceptible  effect  on 


the  imports  for  certain  of  the  manufacturins 
material  must  be  drawn  from  abroad  even 
in  a  country  of  such  varied  production  as  in 
the  United  States.  All  of  the  raw  silk,  most 
of  the  fibres,  one-half  of  the  wool,  all  of  the 
tin  and  a  small  percentage  of  the  cotton  used 
in  the  factories  are  necessarily  brought  from 
abroad,  since  we  produce  no  silk.  Or  jute,  or 
sisal,  or  Manila  hemp,  or  tin  and  only  one-half 
of  the  wool  which  we  require.     As  a  conse- 

?uence  the  imports  of  raw  material  for  manu- 
acture  increased  from  $50,000,000  in  1870  to 
$132,000,000  in  1880,  $276,000,000  in  190a  $566,- 
000,000  in  1910.  $635,000,000  in  1913,  $1.230fl00,- 
000  in  1918,  and  $1,250,715,000  in  1919. 

Our  demands  upon  foreign  countries  have 
increased  in  foodstutTs  as  well  as  in  manu- 
facturing materials.  We  bring  into  the  country 
all  of  the  coffee  and  tea  and  cacao  which  our 
people  consume,  also  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
sugar  consumed,  while  another  25  per  cent 
comes  from  our  own  islands,  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii,  but  is  not  classed  as  an  import  since 
those  islands  are  customs  districts  of  Uie  United 
States  and  the  merchandise  coming  from  them 
not  classed  as  imports.  Our  importation  of 
foodstuffs,  exclusive  of  that  from  our  own 
islands,  has  increased  from  $)50;000,000  in  IS70 
to  $327,000,000  in  1910.  $475,000,000  in  1914  and 
$760,00^000  in  1918.  Qtiite  naturaUy  the  manu- 
factures imported  showed  a  much  slower  in- 
crease in  view  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
manufactures  turned  out  by  our  own  factories, 
the  value  of  finished  manufactures  imported 
having  advanced  from  $173,000,000  in  1870  to 
$203,000,000  in  1900,  $360,000,000  in  1912  and 
$499,000,000  in  1914,  dropping  to  $403,000,000  in 
1918,  and  $393,000,000  in  1919,  this  reduction 
being  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  European 
countries  from  which  we  had  drawn  most  of 
our  manufactures  were  not  in  position  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  export  any  considerable 
quantity  of  the  products  of  their  factories.  The 
share  which  finished  manufactures  formed  of 
the  total  imports  of  the  country  fell  from  40 
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per  cent  in  1870  to  24  per  cent  in  1900,  22  per 
cent  in  1912,  14  per  cent  in  1918  and  13  per  cent 
in  1919,  while  the  share  which  raw  material  for 
manufacturing:  formed  of  the  imports  increased 
froir,  13  per  cent  in  1870  to  32  per  cent  in  1900, 
43  per  cent  in  1918  and  40  per  cent  in  1919. 

Probably  not  more  than  about  5  per  cent  of 
our  manufactures  are  exported  in  normal  years, 
though  this  can  be  only  a  rough  approximation, 
as  this  question,  althou^  extremely  important, 
is  at  Uie  same  time-  extremely  difBcutt  to 
answer  in  exact  terms.  The  census,  herewith 
indicated,  includes  in  its  classification  'manu- 
factures* many  articles  prepared  for  food  which 
are  not  included  in  the  government's  classifica- 
tion of  "manufactures*  exported.  Meats,  flour, 
dairy  products  and  certain  other  articles  which 
the  census  classes  as  "manufactures*  are  classed 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its  export 
figures  under  the  general  heading  of  'Food- 
stuffs.* In  order,  however,  to  render  com- 
parable the  figures  of  the  census  with  those  re- 
lating to  imports  and  exports,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  a  few  years  ago  readjusted  its  classi- 
fications, dividing  'foodstuffs*  into  two  groups, 
one  of  which  included  all  manufactured  food- 
stuffs. It  is  possible,  therefore,  by  combining 
the  export  group  'foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly 
manufactured"  with  the  two  groups  'manufac- 
tures for  further  use  in  manufacturing"  and 
'manufactures  ready  for  use*  to  obtain  a  total 
which  represents  all  articles  classed  by  the 
census  as  'manufactures.*  Another  difficulty 
which  arises  in  attempting  to  compare  this  ag- 
gregation of  the  three  groups  with  the  full 
census  classification  of  manufactures  produced 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  census  valuation  of 
manufactures  produced  is  the  value  at  the 
factory  at  the  lime  of  production,  while  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  of  valuation 
of  the  merchandise  when  exported  is  the  value 
at  the  port  from  which  sent  out  of  the  country 
at  the  date  of  exportation.  It  thus  happens 
that,  necessarily,  the  valuation  placed  upon  the 
manufactures  when  exported  is  in  most  cases 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  named  by  the  manu- 
factarer  in  his  report  to  the  Census  Bureau, 
since  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  factory 
to  the  port  of  exportation  would  necessarily  be 
added  and  in  many  instances  the  profits  of  the 
persons  who  may  have  purchased  them  from 
the  manufacturer  for  exportation.  Compari- 
sons, therefore,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce valuation  of  manufactures  exported  with 
the  census  valuations  of  manufactures  pro- 
duced must  be  made  with  the  clear  understand- 
ing that  the  valuation  of  the  merchandise  ex- 
'ported  is  probably  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
named  for  the  same  articles  by  the  manufac- 
turer who  reported  to  the  census  its  value  at 
the  door  of  the  factory.  Even  with  this  in- 
creased valuation  necessarily  included  in  the 
export  figures,  the  ratio  which  the  total  value 
of  manufactures  exported  beats  to  the  total 
valuation  of  manufactures  produced  in  the 
country  is  extremely  small,  having  averaged 
slightly  less  than  5  per  cent  during  the  entire 
period  from  1860  to  1915,  ibe  percentage  which 
the  value  of  manufactures  exported  bore  to  the 
census  valuation  of  manufactures  produced  hav- 
ing been  in  1870  3.1  per  cent,  in  1890  4J  per 
cent,  in  1905  4.7  per  cent,  in  1910  4.9  per  cent, 
advancing  to  6.7  per  cent  in  1915,  when  the  de- 


mands of  the  war  brought  the  exports  of  manu* 
factured  foodstuffs  to  an  abnormally  high  figure. 
Manufactures  are  the  future  hope  of  the 
fore^n  commerce  of  the  United  States.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  country  responded  generously 
to  the  calls  of  Europe  for  foodstuffs  during  the 
World  War  it  is  also  true  that  our  growing 
population  demands  a  constantly  increasing 
share  of  our  agricultural  products,  while  the 
very  ^eai  increase  whidi  was  made  in  manu- 
factunng  for  exportation  during  the  war  stw 
getts  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  power 
of  production  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  so  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing use  of  capital  in  the  form  of  machinery  in 
the  factories  of  this  country,  an  increase  much 
more  rapid  than  that,  of  other  countries.  Esti- 
mates by  the  best  experts  put  the  total  value  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  in  1919  as 
probably  about  $50,000,000,000,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  in  the  fiscal  years  1918 
and  1919  have  in  each  case  exceeded  $3,000,- 
000,000  as  against  about  $1,000,000,000  per  an- 
num in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
war.    The  world  had  made  a  much  better  ac- 

Juaintance  with  United  States  manufactures 
uring  the  war  period  than  ever  before  for  we 
were  supplying  in  the  calendar  year  1918  nearly 
or  quite  one-half  of  the  manufactures  entering 
international  trade  as  against  about  one-sixth 
prior  to  the  war  and  with  the  plentiful  supply 
of  capital  available  our  manufacturers  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  so  increasing  the  use  of 
machinery  in  their  factories  as  to  enable  them 
to  turn  out  their  products  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
those  of  the  countries  having  a  cheaper  labor 
supply  bnt  less  plentiful  supply  of  capital,  and 
thus  assure  to  the  United  Stales  a  steady  growth 
in  manufacturing  and  in  exportation  of  the 
products  of  our  factories. 

O.  P.  Austin, 
Statistician.  National  City  Bank.  New  York. 
55.  ARMY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  army  of  the  United  States  was  the  le^ti- 
matc  descendant  of  the  old  militia  organization! 
maintained  in  the  various  colonies  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  llie  nucleus  of  the  regular  army 
of  the  nation  was  the  small  force  of  riflemen 
authorized  by  the  Colonial  "Congress  on  14 
June  1775  to  serve  the  United  Colonies.  Be- 
ginning then  and  continuing  to  the  present  the 
miUtaiy  forces  of  the  United  States  consist 
of  a  regular  army  maintained  by  the  Federal 
government  and  a  system  of  State  troops  called 
for  a  long  time  the  Militia  and  later  the  Na- 
tional Guard  When  these  forces  were  found 
insufficient,  volunteers  have  been  called  for  or 
armies  have  been  raised  by  draft.  The  coun- 
try has  never  authoriied  compulsory  universal 
militaiy  service  and  in  peace  times  it  has  always 
been  cliiiieult  to  win  away  from  civilian  pur- 
suits enough  men  to  maintain  either  the  regu- 
lar army  or  the  State  forces.  The  country  has 
always  shown  a  just  pride  in  the  small  regular 
army,  but  service  in  its  ranks  has  never  been 
popular.  The  splendid  opportunities  offered  to 
healthy  young  manhood  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  life  of  the  new  country 
left  few  youths  seeking  long  term  enlistment  in 
regular  regiments.  The  nation  has  never  been 
enthusiastic  in  its  attitude  toward  the  army  and 
such  military  enthusiasm  as  existed  naturally 
found  a  congenial  opportuni^  in  the  tnilitia. 
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Tims  the  dual  services  intended  to  co-operate 
and  supply  whatever  military  needs  micbt  arise 
.  gradually  became  competitors,  nal  of  course 
in  efficiency  but  in  the  quest  for  men  to  serve. 

Washington,  the  mosi  popular  commander 
the  army  ever  had,  complamed  constantly  that 
men  preferred  service  iit  the  less  efficient  mili- 
tia to  that  of  the  continental  line  regiments.  In 
every  war  where  the  regular  troops  have  re- 
quired the  co-operation  of  the  militia  the  early 
antagonism -has  found  fresh  expression  and  the 
problem  of  the  regular  army  has  been  less  that 
of  learning  how  to  fight  a  foreipi  foe  than  to 
discover  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  mili- 
tia incubus.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  nation 
has  never  supported  a  regular  army  comparable 
to  itE  poi>ulation  or  its  wealth.  'Safeguarded 
by  its  political  isolation  for  a  century  no  dis- 
aster resulted  and  it  suited  the  popular  preju- 
dice to  assume  that  the  militia  would  be  ready 
when  wanted- 

The  establishment  of  a  national  array 
school  in  180Z  at  West  Point  under  the  title 
of  The  United  States  Military  Academy  led  to 
the  development  of  the  only  military  caste  in 
the  nation.  The  small  groups  of  boys  educated 
there  to  become  officers  in  the  regular  army 
passed  out  of  its  graduating  classes  and  disap- 

? eared  into  remote  little  army  posts.  As  pro- 
cssiona!  soldiers  they  knew  the  danger  of  the 
situauon,  but  they  always  lacked  numbers  or 
influence  to  persuade  the  nation  that  the  militia 
might  prove  a  dangerously  weak  element  in  the 
scheme  of  national  defense  if  a  great  danger 
should  suddenly  arise.  For  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  no  great  external  danger  ever  did 
arise  and  government  and  people  smiled  com- 
placently upon  the  militia  and  turned  a  deaf 
car  to  the  warnings  or  complaints  of  the  regu- 
lar. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  history  of  our 
wars  proves  that  we  have  been  always  the  win- 
ners, even  when  our  fighting  has  been  most  in- 
ferior and  our  militanr  measures  totally  inade- 
quate. Fate  made  the  country  a  nation  of 
optimists,  confident  that  we  could  win  wars  al- 
most without  soldiers.  The  history  of  the  mili- 
tia in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  laid  the 
foundation  for  this  public  obsession.  In  those 
times  the  settlers  either  combined  for  local  de- 
fense or  co-operated  in  larger  groups  when  nec- 
essary lo  defend  the  frontiers  of  their  colony. 
When  larger  dangers  threatened,  as  more 
particularly  in  the  time  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars,  several  colonies  contributed  detach- 
ments of  some  strength  which  joined  the  regu- 
lar British  troopa  and  served  under  their  com- 
manders. It  is  well  worth  while  to  remember 
that  the  history  of  those  early  campaigns 
against  the  Indians,  and  later  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  showed  a  marked  superi- 
ority on  the  part  of  the  colonial  militia  over  the 
professional  soldiers  trained  in  European 
schools  of  war.  Neithei'  lacked  courage  or 
hardihood,  but  the  militia  knew  how  to  fi^t 
the  Indian  and  the  regular  soldier  did  not.  The 
mililia  were  fighting  lo  hold  back  a  foe  who 
threatened  soon  to  be  ravaging  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  so  brought  their  whole-hearted  devo- 
tion to  the  cause.  When  the  stru^le  against 
England  be^n  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  militia  rallied  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  fought  British  regulars,  retreating  from 
Concord,  with  as  great  skill  and  courage  as 
they  had  displayed  a  generation  earlier  when 


retreat  of  British  regulars  after 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  The  minute  men  who  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  upon  the  British  column  trying  lo 
fight  their  way  back  to  Boston  on  19  April  1775, 
gave  every  evidence  of  being  worthy  descend- 
ants of  those  other  mihtiamen  who  had  shown 
such  splendid  capacity  for  bard  fighting  against 
odds  in  the  anacks  upon  the  powerful  lortiiica- 
tions  at  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  again  in  1758. 
Two  months  after  the  affair  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  we  find  the  militia  of  the  New  Engi- 
land  provinces  gathered  in  intrenched  positions 
on  Bunker  Hill.  Here  their  1,500  hastily  organ- 
ized unprofessional  soldiers  fought  the  famous 
battle  aj^inst  veteran  regular  troops  who  out- 
numbered them  two  to  one.  The  British 
troops,  all  regulars,  at  Bunker  Hill  fought  an 
American  force  composed  entirely  of  militia- 
men. The  British  losses  (89  officers  and  9(6 
men)  were  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  in 
any  later  action  in  the  seven  years'  war.  The 
losses  of  the  American  militia  were  449  in  all, 
and  occurred  mostly  when,  with  ammunilion  ex- 
hausted, they  were  compelled  to  retreat  across 
exposed  ground- 
After  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  the  Conu- 
nemal  Congress  at  Philadelphia  perceiving  that 
the  war  would  not  be  confined  to  New  England 
authorized  the  adoption  of  the  forces  already  in 
the  £cld  as  a  Cotuinental  Army,  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  Colonies.  On  14  June  1775 
authority  wes  voted  for  the  raising  of  10  com- 
panies of  riflemen  in  Penasylvanja,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  serve  one  year.  Tliese  troops 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Continental  Army  or 
regular  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have 
come  to  call  our  national  troops.  On  15  June 
1775  George  Washington  was  appointed  ( 
mandf-  "■    '  '   "■      " '  -   '  •        .    -      .    ■ 

Mass.,        _.   ..  _.    .. 
men  engaged  in  the  ii 

From  that  time  on  a  bitter  conflict  has  con- 
tinued between  the  regular  and  the  militiaman, 
and  the  literature  of  our  professional  army  has 
for  more  than  a  century  lamented  that  the  early 
history  of  the  country  gave  rise  to  a  confidence 
in  and  reliance  upon,  the  State  mihtia  forces, 
which  has  contributed'  to  the  defeat  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  measures  proposed  for  the  creation  of 
an  adequate  regular  army.  General  Washington 
unquestionably  was  distinctly  opposed  lo  the  use 
of  the  militia  in  the  struggle  against  the  Brit- 
ish armies  and  frequently  reiterated  his  belief 
that  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  likely  to  be 
lost  unless  Congress  would  raise  a  sufficient 
permanent  force,  enlisted  for  a  term  of  several 


by  profession,  although  he  had  served  in  the 
Virginia  militia  and  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War. .  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  personal  integrity  and  singularly 

Eure  in  ctiaracter,  and  these  qualities  won  for 
im  the  respect  and  confidence  which  enabled 
the  widely  diversified  elements  in  die  new 
union  to  unite  Upon  him  as  an  acceptable  leader. 
He  won  no  great  military  victories  and  he  suf- 
fered many  humiliating  oe feats,  but  he  held  the 
love  and  faith  of  all  parties  at  all  times.  Under 
his  leadership  the  discouraged  and  often  waver- 
ing forces  held  together  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  keep  the  field,  until  after  the  lapse  of  years 
which  had  seemed  hopeless,  Frendi  fleets  and 
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armies  came  to  help  turn  the  tide  from  defeat 
to  victory.  In  August  1776  Washington  had  on 
Long  Island  a  paper  strength  of  27,000,  but 
when  the  battle  developed  he  could  oppose  only 
S,00O  combatants  to  Lord  Howe's  20,000  British 
troops.  The  loss  of  that  battle  and  the  subse- 
quent reverses  enabled  the  enemy  to  expel  the 
CoDtiaenial  forces  from  boih  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Washington's  complaint  against 
the  militia  was  based  upon  the  short  and  vari' 
able  terms  of  their  service.  The  Continentals 
were  enlisted  at  first  for  two  years  and  later 
for  three  years  and  as  the  armies  were  composed 
of  both  Continentals  and  militia  the  plans  of 
the  commander  were  constantly  complicated  by 
the  ever  atqtroacbing  departure  of  some'  of  the 
militia  units.  Throughout  the  war  the  Ameri- 
can forces  when  operatine'  without  foreign  help 
were  sin^larly  unsuccessful,  except  in  minor 
or  surprise  attacks  as  at  Ticonderoga,  Stony 
Point,  Trenton  and  Monmouth.  The  one  nota- 
ble exception  was  the  brilliant  victory  at  Sara- 
toga when  on  17  Oct.  1777.  the  Bntish  anny 
under  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  .of  militia  rallied  to  the  defense  of 
Northern  New  York  under  Gates,  Arnold,  Mor- 
gan and  Schuyler. 

The  militia  were  frequently  proved  unreli- 
able and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Continentals 
wrote  fewer  victories  on  their  colors  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  trained  troops  recruited 
from  a  brave  and  ambitions  people. 

The  burden  of  Washinrton's  complaint  was 
that  the  shorter  service  offered  in  the  miUda, 
usually  three,  six  or  nine  months,  proved  much 
more  attractive  to  most  men  and  that  conse- 
quently it  was  diHictilt  to  get  sufficient  good 
men  to  enter  the  regular  service.  The  history 
of  the  war  proves  that  when  the  circumstances 
would  permit  a  quick  assembling  and  a  short 
campaign  the  militia  were  as  brave  and  efficient 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  totally  in- 
efficient and  unreliable  when  called  upon  to 
submit  to  the  long  and  trying  periods  of  in- 
active camp  or  garrison  life. 

We  have  indulged  in  this  comment  upon 
the  early  rivalry  between  the  re^lars  and  the 
militia  because  it  gave  rise  to  a  situation  which 
has  persisted  ajid  has  embarrassed  every  army 
administration  from  1775  to  the  present. 

In  some  of  the  darkest  years  of  the  Revolti' 
ti<m  there  were  more  Continentals  on  the  army 
pay  roll  tlian  there  were  British  troops  in  Amer- 
ica and  yet  the  effort  has  always  been  to  put 
the  blame  for  the  failures  of  those  years  upon 
the  militia. 

Since  then  the  claim  has  always  been  in 
every  stage  of  army  existence  that  the  army 
itself  would  have  been  a  better  and  more  cfiid- 
ent  instrument  if  the  militia  had  been  abolished. 
Nevertheless  the  States  atid  the  United  States 
have  continued  to  maintain  the  militia  So  that 
it  is  apparent  that  in  the  view  of  the  country 
at  large  this  branch  of  the  military  service  has 
really  been  much  less  unworthy  than  it  has 
been   declared   to   be   by   its   professional   army 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  whole  operations  of 
the  land  forces  might  he  admitted  to  have  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  to  the  ultimate  victory. 
The  militia  were  frequently  inefficient  and  the 
regulars  won  no  decisive  campaigns. 

The  Indian  wars   were   frequei 


all  emergencies  a  strong  regular  army.  The 
Mexican  War  was  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  . 
history  of  our  army  which  carried  an  aggressive 
and  uniformly  successful  campaign  through 
great  physical    difficulties   to   complete   success. 

The  Civil  War  disclosed  the  fact  that 
whereas  the  government  school  at  West  Point 
had  produced  a  fine  standard  of  professional 
efficiency  among  officers,  it  had  not  so  far 
nationalized  them  that  all  could  be  depended 
upon  to  join  a  national  issue  when  opposed  to 
sectional  interests.  Many  of  the  most  capable 
officers  were  from  southern  Slates  and  resign- 
ing their  commissions  in  the  United  States  army 
they  took  service  in  the  Confederacy  and  sup- 
plied the  skilful  leadership  which  kept  the  War 
raging  for  four  years:  "The  regular  army  sup- 
plied out  a  small  fraction  of  me  great  armies 
called  out  between  1861  and  1865  and  the  vast 
majority  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  joined 
the  colors  utterly  devoid  of  previous  military 
training. 

For  many  years  preceding  the  Civil  War 
there  had  been  no  need  of  the  militia  and  in 
consequence  Jt  had  degenerated  into  a  practically 
worthless  military  asset  The  State  records  ex- 
hibited a  considerable  paper  strength  but  the 
regiments  were  little  more  than  nicturesque  fea- 
tures for  Fourdi  of  July  parades.  When  the 
Civil  War  made  its  demand  for  men  in  large 
numbers  the  early  campaigns  showed  dearly 
that  the  previous  decades  had  seen  the  develop- 
ment of  prosperous  communities  and  the  decay 
of  militant  virtues. 

The  progress  of  the  war  with  its  long  hard 
campai^s  of  varying  fortune  demonstrated  that 
the  nation  both  Nor&  and  South  still  possessed 
the  raw  material  out  of  which  fine  armies  could 
be  raised. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1865  great  armies 
of  splendid  veteran  soldiers  returned  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  The  credit  for  most  of  the  skill 
in  training  and  leading  those  armies  belongs  to 
officers  wno  had  been  educated  in  the  regular 
service.  Many  thousands  of  capable  and  bril- 
liant officers  came  green  into  the  service  and  ■ 
learned  the  science  of  war  on  the  battlefields, 
but  until  they  had  learned  th^  were  tiearly 
as  dangerous  lo  their  own  men  as  were  the 

The  Indian  Wars  which  followed  the  Civil 
War  were  entrtisted  almost  entirely  to  the  small 
regular  army  which  was  for  many  years  kept 
constantly  in  the  far  west.  A  very  high  degree 
of  efficiency  for  border  warfare  was  developed 
but  the  conditions  were  decidedly  unfavorable 
lo  the  study  of  modem  warfare  between  civil- 
iaed  powers. 

The  sudden  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain  in 
1898  made  it  necessary  to  call  into  the  National 
service  the  National  Guard  of  the  Stales  as 
well  as  a  numerous  volunteer  army.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  in  a  few  of  the  Stales  was  a  fairly 
welt  organized  and  partly  trained  force  but  in 
many  of  the  States  neither  officers  nor  men  had 
more  than  the  most  elementary  preparation  for 

Fortunately  the  campaign  in  Cuba  was  a  very 
brief  one  and  the  fine  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
small  regular  army  caused  the  Spanish  defense 
to  crumple  up  with  very  little  hard  fighting. 

The  large  forces  gathered  in  training  camps 
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in  the  States  sufFered  heavy  losses  from  camp 
diseases  and  showed  every  evidence  that  they 
would  have  needed  much  training  before  they 
could  have  been  described  as  parts  of  an 
efficient  and  disciplined  military  force.  The 
SpaniA  War  while  brief  and  rather  trivial  in 
the  nature  of  its  one  short  campaign  did  the 
country  a  great  deal  of  ^od.  The  old  notion 
that  no  foreign  complications  could  ever  disturb 
the  peace  of  tiie  United  States  was  rudely  and 
quite  effectually  uprooted.  The  country  was 
ready  to  believe  that  there  was  need  to  support 
a  somewiiaE  larger  regular  army  and  to  give 
more  attention  to  all  of  our  military  interests. 
The  condition  of  the  state  troops  had  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  any  reasonable  degree  of 
efficiency.  The  next  20  years  witnessed  a  ^reat 
improvement  in  the  quality'  of  the  National 
Guard  in  several  of  the  States  but  in  many 
places  the  organization  continued  to  merit  the 
criticism  whidi  the  professional  aimed  at  its 
glaring  faults.  Those  criticisms  were  often 
permitted  to  seem  to  apply  to  all  the  forces  in 
all  of  the  States  and  the  result  was  an  un- 
fortunate antagonism  between  the  regular  es- 
tablishment and  the  National  Guard  wnich  was 
hurtful  to  bo  lb. 

The  war  in  the  Philippines  meanwhile  gave 
the  regular  army  its  first  experience  of  foreign 
service  but  untortimately  the  lessons  learned 
there  were  too  much  like  our  own  old  cam- 
paigns in  ifie  Florida  and  other  Indian  Wars. 
A  number  of  special  service  volunteer  regiments 
were  raised  to  augment  the  regulars  in  the 
Philippiaes  and  these  regiments  carefully 
trained  to  regular  army  standards  gave  excellent 

The  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  in  1916 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  cavalry  reconnaissance 
by  a  strong  regular  column  against  guenlla 
forces  and  provided  little  expenence  oi  value 
for  the  great  conflict  in  Europe.  The 
mobiliiation  of  the  National  Guard  taught  the 
States  many  lessons  of  value  and  helped  elimi- 
nate a  great  deal  of  useless  dead  wood  which 
had  been  carried  for  years  in  the  State  organ- 

Since  the  Revolution  the  American  armies 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  face  a  great 
conflict  with  a  foreign  power  and  the  only 
expenence  of  hard  fignting  with  modem 
weapons  had  been  that  of  the  Civil  War. 

Several  limes  in  recent  years  serious  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  along  the  Mexican  frontier 
and  in  1916  the  prospect  of  war  with  Mexico 
seemed  so  imminent  that  the  President  mobilized 
die  National  Guard  on  the  Mexican  border.  No 
fighting  developed  but  the  guard  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  had  the  benefit  of  their 
first  experience  in  distant  service  under  cam- 
paign conditions  for  many  years.     The  condi- 

In  1792  Congress  enacted  the  first  militia 
law  which  was  until  1903  the  only  law  relating 


signed  to  promote  the  efliciency  of  the  militia. 
Under  this  law  the  National  Guard  was  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Government  as  those 
organizations  in  the  States  whose  officers  and 
men  had  taken  the  Federal  oath  provided  in  the 
National  Defense  Act.  Until  this  Federal  oath 
was  taken  ^e  State  forces  were  known  as  the 
oi^nized  militia. 


The  National  Defense  Act  finally  became  a 
law  on  3  June  1916  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  was  ordered  only  15  days  later 
before  either  the  War  Department  or  the  State 
authorities  had  become  sufficiently  familiar  with 
its  requirements  to  formulate  a  clear  and  prac- 
tical course  of  procedure. 

The  State  forces  went  to  the  Rio  Grande 
with  great  enthusiasm  but  as  the  months  passed 
and  it  became  evident  that  there  was  to  be  no 
warlike  service  for  them  over  the  border  large 
numbers  of  both  officers  and  men  demanded 
their  release  in  order  to  return  to  their  business 
and  their  families.  Nothing  else  in  recent  years 
has  so  clearly  illnstrated  the  essential  difference 
between  regular  and  National  Guard  troops. 
The  regular  troops  were  ready  to  march  out 
of  their  various  posts  wherever  they  m^t  be 
and  entrain  for  the  border  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  telegraphic  orders.  Once 
there  they  were  as  contented  to  setde  down  to 
the  montJtony  of  border  patrol  duty  as  they 
had  been  to  remain  in  barracks  elsewhere.  In 
short  they  proved  to  be  exactly  what  the  country 
expected  them  to  be  —  professional  solthers 
without  any  other  interest  in  life  than  the 
performance  of  military  duly.  At  the  end  of 
1916  the  War  Department  issued  a  book  of  1C9 
closely  printed  pages  reciting  the  history  of 
this  mobilization  and  bearing  throughout  evi- 
dence of  the  unvarying  antipathy  of  the  whole 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  regular  army 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  burden  of  the 
criticisms  would  have  formed  an  overwhelming 
indictment  of  regular  troops  raised  and  main- 
tained at  government  expense  in  a  State  of 
constant  readiness  for  field  service.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  inability  of  the  regular  cstab- 
hshment  to  appreciate  the  view  point  of  the 
nation  at  large.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
do  not  expect  these  State  auxiliary  forces  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  step  out  of  home 
and  civil  occupation  and  display  a  degree  of 
readiness  for  war  equal  to  that  of  the  r^ulars. 
They  do  expect  and  are  increasingly  providing 
the  means  for  them  to  so  far  perfect  themselves 
in  organization,  drill  and  rifle  practice  as  to  be 
a  valuable  first  auxiliary  to  the  r^jular  army 
ready  after  a  few  months  training  in  the  field 
to  face  an  organized  enemy.  Back  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  the  nation  relies  upon  a  great 
national  force  of  volunteer  or  draft  troops 
whose  organization  and  training  must   neces- 


would  appear  desirable  that  the  nation  should 
consent  to  his  advice  and  maintain  at  all  times 
a  great  standing  army.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  no  argument  from  Washington's  time  down 
to  the  present  has  ever  induced  any  considerable 
part  of  our  people  to  agree  to  this.  The  settled 
determination  of  the  coflntry  has  always  re- 
mained steadfast  in  adherence  to  the  scheme 
of  the  founders  for  a  small  regular  army  and  as 
iarge  and  as  efficient  a  force  of  State  troops 
as  will  be  supported  and  recruited  by  the  people 
of  the  various  States. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  experi< 
ence  of  the  nation  in  the  noted  war  with  Ger- 
many will  greatly  enlarge  the  vision  of  the 
country  as  to  the  technical  requirements  for 
modern  warfare.  The  value  of  preliminary 
training  most  be  generally  recognized  and  it  is 
reasonably   certain    that    State   administrations 
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will  be  more  ready  than  ever  before  to  co- 
operate with  Federal  authorities  in  plans  to 
lunnonize  training  and  equipment  as  welt  as 
organization  and  paper  work  methods  with 
regular  army  standards.  The  nation  will  un- 
doubtedly accede  to  the  demand  lor  a  larger 
regular  army  than  has  ever  before  been  au- 
thorized and  the  people  at  large  arc  apt  to 
maintain  a  closer  and  more  critical  interest 
in  the  professional  efficiency  of  the  army.  The 
lime  has  come  for  the  dual  services  to  really 
co-opcrale  for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  ' 
State  troops  know  now  how  vitally  necessary 
are  training  and  discipline.  The  regular  should 
know  that  the  coimtry  will  not  permit  him  to 
lag  behind  any  foreign  service  in  scientific 
development.  Both  have  learned  how  tremen- 
dous is  the  physical  strain  of  modem  campaigns 
and  must  recosnize  the  necessity  for  great 
attention  to  physical  training.  It  was  a  dis- 
a^eeable  revelation  to  the  whole  nation  to 
discover  that  a  terribly  large  proportion  of  oitr 
young  men  were  found  [rfiysically  unfit  tor  the 
army  when  summoned  by  the  draft.  Quite  as 
astonishing  was  the  discovery  of  illiteracy,  for 
the  very  rudimentary  requirements  found  more 
than  24  per  cent  illilcrale  and  any  test  which 
had  required  the  equivalent  of  a  good  {rablic- 
school  education  would  have  resulted  in  a 
much  greater  disguahiication. 

It  is  slow  work  to  build  into  military  effi-' 
ciency  men  who  are  either  physically  or  mentally 
beiow  the  average. 

As  the  United  States  will  always  find  it 
necessary  to  hurry  .the  training  of  national 
armies  summoned  in  emergoicies  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  boys  of  the  nation  ought  as 
a  whole  to  be  better  devdoped  both  physically 
and  mentally  before  being  permitted  to  leave 
school.  The  wisdom  of  litis  course  would  be 
chiefty  apparent  in  their  vastly  increased  eco- 
nomic value  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  natiott 
but  it  would  also  be  a  ^reat  asset  in  the  event 
of  a  dangerous  war  which  should  require  our 
utmost  strength. 

In  recognition  of  this  necessity  the  State 
of  New  York  has  recently  passed  a  law  calling 
for  the  compulsory  military  training  of  all  boys 
in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19. 
The  instruction  is  devoted  largely  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  boys.  Out  of  200,000  regis- 
tered it  was  fcinnd  that  85  per  cent  were  already 
at  work  leaving  only  15  per  cent  in  the  schools 
at  16,  17  or  18  years  of  age. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  it  is  stilt  too  soon  to 
judge  what  wilt  l>c  the  ultimate  effect  upon 
our  militaiv  system  of  our  participation  in  the 
wars  and  the  politics  of  Europe. 

The  vast  forces  raised  in  1917  have  been 
brought  home  and  dist>anded.  The  armies  of 
the  United  States  were  raised  to  more  than 
four  million  men  and  half  of  that  great  total 
were  transported  overseas  to  a  tiattle  front 
where  they  txjre  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
offensive  which  in  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
of  1918  drove  die  German  armies  out  of  the 
fortified  lines  in  France  which  had  seemed  im- 
pregnable for  more  than  three  years.  The 
outsiaading  feature  of  the  American  armies  was 
the  superb  persoftal  courage  of  the  private 
soldier  and  the  splendid  self-sacrificing  leader- 
ship of  the  young  line  officers  most  of  whom 
had  never  worn  a  uniform  before  1917.  The 
regular  aimy  divisions  fought  magnificently  bat 
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were  neither  braver  nor  more  dEcient  than 
the  National  Guard  divisions.  The  regulars 
were  transported  to  France  very  soon  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  but  it  was  found 
necessary  to  give  them  a  long  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  interior  before  they  were  capable  of 
entering  front  line  sectors.  It  was  a  valuable  if 
humiliating  lesson  learned  by  our  artillery  when 
they  found  that  our  boasted  three-inch  field 
piece  was  utterly  useless  in  modem  war.  The 
professional  artillerist  ou^t  to  have  known  that 
l>efore  hundreds  of  useless  guns  of  this  type 
were  shipped  to  France  in  transports  where 
every  cuhiic  foot  was  needed  for  useful  material. 
The  magniiicent  advance  of  our  infantry  in 
September  and  October  I9l8  was  made  possible 
because  the  French  army  furnished  our  artillery 
service  with  their  incomparable  'soixante- 
.(juinz^  capable  of  laying  down  a  rolling  barrage 
in  front  of  advancing  troops  which  would  have 
been  abst^utdy  impossible  for  our  own  corre- 
sponding gun. 

Likewise  were  our  armies  indebted  for 
areoplanes  to  their  allies  both  Frendi  and 
Ejiglish. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  difficulties  of  tan- 
kage led  our  staff  at  first  to  arrange  for  the 
instruction  of  our  officers  in  France  Dy  British 
rsther  than  French  corie  of  instructors.  The 
British  had  fought  magnificently  for  four  years 
but  they  had  not  solved  the  problem  of  trench 
warfare  and  the  errors  of  their  system  brought 
the  cause  of  the  allies  to  the  vei^e  of  disaster 
in  the  spring  of  1918.  After  General  Ffidi 
assMined  the  supreme  command  and  the  tide  of 
defeat  turned  into  victory  the  superiority  of 
the  French  method  was  generally  ackoowled^d. 
The  American  commander,  General  Pershing, 
co-ordinated  his  plans  with  the  French  when 
the  American  armies  entered  the  great  offensivft 
and  every  detail  worked  splendidly. 

In  France  the  general  headquarters  of  the 
American  armies  was  located  at  Ghaumont 
while  the  subordinate  headquarters  tif  the  serv- 
ices of  administration  and  supply  were  at  filois 
and  Tours.  The  pons  used  in  the  enormous 
transport  of  troops  and  supplies  were  Brest, 
Sainte  Nazaire.  La  Pallice  and  Bordeaux.  A 
large  number  of  American  troops  were  landed 
in  England  and  thence  transported  to  France. 
So  vast  were  the  preparations  in  France  that  the 
arrangements  were  found  in  every  way  adequate 
for  the  handling  of  the  2,000,000  soldiers  and 
their  supplies.  The  arrangements  at  the  ports 
and  along  the  railway  lines  included  every 


generally  anticipated. 

The  modern  requirements  called  for  air, 
chemical,  gas  and  many  other  new  services 
which  ha<f  to  be  created  in  our  army.  All 
were  thoroughly  organized  and  functioning  in 
the  final  campaign  but  in  the  course  of  another 
year  would  have  been  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment. The  army  medical  service  had  an  ex- 
IraordiAarily  healthy  army  to  deal  with  but 
there  were  a  vast  number  of  wounded  to  be 
tared  for  and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  time 
had  not  sufficed  to  standardize  this  service. 
Hospitals  were  excellent,  good  or  fair  according 
to  the  individual  merit  of  the  local  commanding 
officer.  The  American  armies  were  the  best  paid 
and  best  fed  armies  in  the  war.  They  proved  of 
the    very   highest'  fighting   value    due    to    the 
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superb  morale  al  the  rank  and  file.  The^  w«nt 
to  Europe  determined  to  win  or  die  in  the 
attempt  The  survivors  came  back,  were  mus- 
tered out  and  have  returned  to  civil  pursuits 
with  a  zest  that  echoes  their  oft-expressed  desire 
to  "get  it  over  with.*  A  magmficent  victory 
in  the  greatest  o(  all  wars  has  failed  lo  alter 
in  the  ili^lesi  degree  the  national  s«ntiment 
toward  miUtarv  affairs  in  general  and  wars  in 
particubr.  The  regular  army  will  doubtless 
be  somewhat  larger  and  undoubtedly  both  it  and 
the  National  Guard  will  show  marked  imt)rove- 

cible 
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courage  of  all  its  sons  and  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  a  providence  which  bcQiiealhs  victories. 
An  important  task  confronting  the  army  will  be 
the  reconciUng  of  that  atiitude  to  the  necessity 
that  the  nation  shall  provide  in  peace  for  the 
scientific  preparation  agaii^st  war  which  is  likely 
to  he  the  surest  insurance  against  future  disaster. 

The  American  Expeditionary  Force  or  A.RF. 
as  it  was  called  developed  in  France  a  well- 
organLzed  general  staff,  an  essential  feature  of 
army  economy  and  efficiency. 
'  General  John  J.  Pershing  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
promptly  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  gctreral 
staff  and  as  the  American  army  had  heretofore 
been  destitute  of  this  important  department  he 
proceeded  to  organize  one  based  upon  the  -war 
eicperience.  of  the  veteran  French  and  Britiih 
amues.  The  responsibilities  oi  the  general  staS 
were  divided  into  five  groups  each  with  a  chief 
functioning  as  an  assistant  to  the  chief  of^iie 
general  staff :  V 

Group  I,  OfBSiuHitiDn  and  EoaiptneBt  of  TVoop*. 

Caoap  I.  CouoKhip.  Botmr  IntclligenoA  tafornutlM, 
Piewualion  of  Mapa,  etc. 

Gmup  3.  Strate^  PUrs.  Movcmcct  of  Tiooiib,  Ssper- 
vision  of  ComlMit  Oper«iioni, 

Group  4.  Co-ofdinUwn  of  Supply,  Conitniction,  Traiw- 
psit  fiir  Combat,  HospitaliutVD  and  SvacuKiDn  of  Sick 


The  first  tinits  of  the  expeditionary  army 
fcachcd  France  in  June  1917. 

The  combatant  forces  were  organired  into 
divisions  consisting  of  four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  3,000  men  with  three  battalions  to 
the  regiment  and  four  companies  of  250  men 
each  to  a  battalion,  and  an  artillery  brigade  of 
three  regiments,  a  machine  gtm  battalion,  an 
engineer  regiment,  a  trench-mortar  battery,  a 
signal  battalion,  wagon  trains,  headquarters  staff 
and  military  police.  The  above  with  medical 
and  other  units  gave  a  total  divisional  strength 
of  over  28,000  men,  aliout  double  the  size  of  a 
French  or  German  division. 

Each  corps  was  to  consist  of  six  divisions 
(four  combat,  one  depot,  one  replacement)  with 
two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

Each  army  was  lo  have  from  three  to  five 


where  the  principles  of  general  staff  work 
tauf^t.  ana  men  who  had  shown  qualities  for 
leadership  were  fitted  for  commissions. 

A  school  of  the  line  taught  young  othcera 
leadership  requirements  and  the  use  of  different 
weapons,  including  the  various  types  of  hand 
grenades,  trench  mortars,  etc.,  peculiar  to  trench 
warfare. 


The  artillery  school  was  at  Sattmnr.     He 

ation  school  at  Issondun. 

The  departments  of  the  adjutant-general,  in- 
spector-general and  judge-advocate-general  re- 
mained with  the  general  headquarters  at  Qtau- 

The  adminbtradvc  and  suiqily  services  vere 
transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  die  Service 
of  Supply  (the  S.  O.  S.)  at  Tours  and  included 
the  chief  quartermaster,  chief  surgeon,  chief 
signal  officer,  chief  of  ordnance,  chief  of  air 
service,  chief  of  chemical  warfare,  general  pur- 
chasing agent,  provost-^narshai-geoerai,  director- 
general  of  transportation  and  chief  engineer. 
The  chiefs  of  all  these  branches  of  the  service 
were  subordinate  to  (he  commanding  general  of 
the  service  of  supply,  who  was  assisted  tq'  a 
large  staff  charged  with  the  administrative  ctv 
operation  of  the  various  departments. 

Great  storage  depots  were  built  at  La  Paltioe, 
Montoire  and  Gievres.  Hoqiitals  and  harradu 
were  constrticted  at  many  places  in  France. 
Enormous  additions  were  built  at  the  ports  and 
on  the  lines  of  railway  communications.  The 
forestry  service  cut  an  immense  amount  of 
timber  required  hy  the  engineer  corps. 

The  American  Ejcpeditionary  Forces  en- 
gaged in  the  heavy  fitting  of  1918  were  in- 
debted to  the  French  entirely  for  the  li^t  artil- 
lery which  made  the  advance  of  our  infantry 
Csible.  AJ though  American  manufacturers 
i  started  to  make  the  required  modem  artil- 
lery, not  one  such  weapon  was  in  service  at  the 
front  up  to  the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 
The  French  army  furnished  for  our  aviation 
service  2,676  aeroplanes  ot  pursuit,  observation 
and  bombing  types.  After  May  1918  1J79 
planes  arrived  m  France  from  the  UtiiteJ 
Stales. 

While  our  forces  were  never  sufficiently  aup- 

Sied  with  tanks  we  were  indelrixd  for  all  we 
id  to  the  French. 
In   order   that    the   moral    welfare   and   the 
lAysicai    comfort    of    the    millions    of    young 
American  soldiers  serving  in  a  foreign  country 
should  be  cared  for  as  fully  as  possible  the 


Christian  Association,  Knights  of  CoTumbus, 
Salvation  Army  and  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
The  Red  Cross  ministered  to  onr  soldiers  with 
au  efficiency  and  devotion  incomparable  on 
every  line  of  communication  and  in  every  hos- 
pital. 

When  the  great  German  offensive  broke 
against  the  Allied  f  mnt  21  March  1918  it  became 
apparent  that  unity  of  command  was  a  first  es- 
sential if  the  Allied  armies  were  to  avert  dis- 
and  General  Pershing  hy  direction  of  the 

dent  ■      ■    " -  .  -     - 

(343.000  1 
Foch. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  Eunj- 
pean  War  our  army  numbered  190,000  (6  April 
1917)  and  when  the  armistice  was  signed  (11 
Nov.  1918)  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
.1.665,000,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  2,000,- 
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gated  $ao00,000,000.     For  the  year  ending  30 
Jimc  1919  the  i^roptiationB  for  same  aggt^ 
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gated  $15,300,000,000.  The  American  casualties 
were  in  excess  o£  292.000, 

Killed  in  action,  34.593;  died  of  wounds, 
13,958;  died  of  disease,  23,669;  died  from  acci- 
dent and  other  causes,  5,308;  wounded,  2I4i51S. 
Of  the  wounded  85  per  cent  retiirtied  to  duty. 

In  the  Civil  War  the  fatalities  on  the  Union 
side  were  appro;timRtely  110,000.  In  the  Span- 
ish War  we  bad  less  than  1,000  men  killed  in 
battle. 

With  a  view  to  imposing  the  burdens  of  this 
war  upon  the  present  generation,  rather  than 
upon  their  descendants,  CooKfess  created  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  against  death  or  disability. 
The  premituns  were  payable  monthly  by  deduc- 
tion from  the  months  pay  and  were  graduated 
according  to  age,  averaging  80  to  90  cents  per 
thousand  per  month. 

On  18  May  191?  Congrew  passed  the  First 
Selective  Service  (Draft)  Law^  which  with  sub- 
sequent amendmeuts  resulted  la  four  rcgistta- 

Slune  1917  — Ilto30ye»ra 9,SM,SM 

S  June  1«1B  — 11  to  M  ytan 7M.  t65 

11  Aug.  1918  —  21  iq  30  yeus 158.054 

11  Sept.  191B  —  IB  to  10  uid  51  ta  45 12.9M.I94 

Tot»l 13,456,011 

The  drafted  men  showed  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  young  manhood  of  tiie  nation  to 
be  physically  unfit  for  military  lervice,  and  very 
nearlv  25  per  cent  were  5hown  by  the  most  ele- 
mentary tests  to  be  illiterate.  TllouSands,  for- 
eign-born entered  the  service  unable  to  speak  or 
read  English  and  occasioned  a  new  problem  in 
face  of  the  necessity  lo  quickly  convert  them 
into  soldiers  competent  to  serve  in  an  American 
army. 

A  series  of  Officers'  Training  Camps  sup- 
plied much  of  die  demand  for  officers.  From 
these  training  camps  commissions  were  granted 
to  two  colonels,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  294 
majors,  5,429  captains,  12,374  first  lieutenants 
and  39,20?  second  lieutenants,  a  total  of  57,307 
officers  provided  by  these  schools  of  intensive 
training.  It  was  an  axiom  with  units  serving  in. 
front-line  sectors  that  "Lieutenants  are  expen- 
dible* due  to  heavy  casitaliies  among  line  officers 
exposed  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  trench- 
warfare,  and  there  was  constant  need  for  first' 
and  second  lieuienanls  to  replace  officers  in- 
valided to  the  rear,  sick,  wounded  or  killed. 

Statistic  B  of  tbe  Army  of  the  United 
States.—  There  are  no  reliable  figures  as  to  the 
strength  of  bodies  of  militia  maintained  more 
or  less  irregularly  in  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution.  Franklin  organized  a  vollmleer 
military  association  for  the  defense  of  the  prov- 
mce  ot  Pennsylvania  in  1744.  In  1755  he  was 
colonel  gf  a  regiment  and  built  forts  for  the 
defense  of  the  frontier.  There  were  irregular 
bodies  of  mihtia  in  the  southern  colonics  and 
more  thoroughly  organized  units  among  the 
New  England  colonies,  particularly  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut 

The  folk)wing  shows  the  ninnber  of  troops 
furnished  by  each  State  for  the  Continental 
Army  during  the  Kcvolution: 

New  Hamp«hin II. MT 

MMwchusett*. 67.907 

Rhode  Island 5.908 

CannectiCut 3t ,  939 

NewVorit 17.781 

N««  Jener 10.716 

PenMylmuiU 15,678 

Dcltmra 2.3W 


Maryland IJ.WZ 

ViiBinia 15,678 

North  Catolioa T.M3 

South  CaroUna 6,*IT 

Gaoraia 1,679 

Total  in  Federal  ierriea Ml .  771 

Militis  and  volunUen 164,087 

The  British  forces  in  America  duriog  the 
period  of  this  war  numbered  about  ISO.OOQ. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  was 
$330X10(1000  and  the  resulting  pensions  amounted 

to  $70,0X1,000.    The  cost  per  capiu  was  $123. 

Troops  Employed  During  the  War  with 
Tmpou,  1801. 

Ri«ulan 3.3W 

Tkdops  Euplovis  Durinq  tob  War  op  1812. 

Rapilan  {incKidlna  5,600  nDon  and  nailnet) . . .         56.032 
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British  forces  opposed  ^d  not  exceed  67,000. 
This  war  cost  the  United  States  ^Sbfi27,000. 
Resulting  pensions  have  amounted  to  $46,000,000 

Creek  Indian  War. 

R«pihB» 600 

Hmtia M,911 

Sehinoue  Indian  War  (1817). 

RafBlu* 1 ,000 

vSuntoen 5.911 

6.911 

Indians  opposed,  about  1,000. 

Black  Hawk  Indiaw  War  (1832). 

Renlan '. 1,341 

Vafamani 4.638 

5,979 

Indians  Offotti  about  900. 

Florida  Indian  War  (1S3S-18«). 

Rndan 12.530 

ViJunlean  and  nulitia 48. 1S2 


The  war  expenditures  during  this  prolonged 
conflict. with  Florida  Indians  amounted  to  $W,- 
751 ,61 1 .50.  although  the  opposing  warriors ' 
numbered  less  than  2,000. 

Indian  war  pensions  (including  service  pen- 
sion) have  cost  the  government  $14,204,296.51. 

Mexican  War  (1846-48). 

Rcfalan JI  ,014 

VoRutaen  and  nncert t0.6S« 

Militia 11,601 

104. 1S4 

The  maximum  strength  of  the  Mexican 
troops  did  not  exceed  46,000. 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  was 
$88,500,208.38  and  the  resulting  pensions 
amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  $51,000,000. 

Cwn.  War   (1861-^). 

Rwdui. 67 ,000 

VduDtaB*  and  mBitia 1 .606. 341 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  was  $5J71,- 
079,778J8  with  resulting  pensions  which  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  another  $5,000,000,00a 

The  strength  of  the  Confederates  probably 
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ItiS-ta  Indiui  W»r  io  the  Northwst 

t8«5-M  Faniu  diiturtHiKH  Nao  York-Conadiui  bords 

1M7-81  lodiui   CumpBwni  in   Wat   and   Snuthwen  and 

tlivturfaooce*  a^ng  Mriicaxi  balder^ 
|gw-«g  Cuiaiduui  Rivs-  Biixdition  in  Naw  Mcsco 


Spanish  War  (1898). 


during    the    following    20    years 
amounted  to  more  than  $57,000,000. 

Opponents  numbered  about  228,160  men 


1SJ4-75  lodiu  CaoqwlpH 

Nebndca  tad  DdBJU 
1S75        Indiao  Cuapuon  in  Neindi- 
1876        Powder  Riiw  Eipcdltioa  in  W701 
1ST6-TI  Induin  Campuciu  on  the  Big  Horn 

(tone  —  Wromine  and  Montana 
1S76-T9  Indian  Wan  in  t£e  Northwest  • 

Cheyenoe  Triba 
Labor  DinnrbaiicH  ia  Penoirlvn 


PhiuppineWar  (1898-1900). 


Peking  Relief  Expedition. 
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31.000 

190.000 

3.«S.000 

Important  Military  Operations. 

'5-1783  War  with  England 

KM«  War  with  Northwrslem  Indiana 

. .  H        Whnlcy  Imurrection  in  Penosirlvaiua 

LlOI-OS  War  with  Tripoli 


■S2  YumaHjiedinoii  in  California 
■S6  Indian  Wars  with  Snake,  Sioui,  ' 

.S7  Seminole  Indian  War  in  Florida 
Gila  Eipedition  in  New  Mciico 
.£8  Mormon  Expedition  in  Utah 

Indian  troubles  in  Pugat  Siund  E 

I85S-S9  Indian  tiuubl«  at  TCc 
Bi™-   r.i     Pkos  and 
Utah 


l8!9-60  Coartina  ti 


16  Apaciv 
__  _5  Civil  W, 
IMI-67  Siou>  Ir 


, .—ist  titt  Kiqwa-Comanehet 

Territory,  and  Canon  V^ley.  Utah 
Campaim  in  New  Mexico 
;ndisD  War  io  Aiiioaa  and  New  Mexico 


Indian  Territory. 


lodiao  TerriioiT,  Wiwmiiic. 
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The  stren^  of  the  army  on  1  Nov.  1919  was 
274,787,  not  incliwliiiB  nurses  and  field  clerks. 
Of  this  number  21,445  were  in  Europe,  9,967  en 
route  to  or  from  Europe  and  209^327  in  \he 
United  States. 
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A  circular  issued  by  the  War  Department  on 
26  Se^L  1919  announced  an  important  new 
policy  in  the  training  lo  be  eivoi  enlisted  men. 
Hereafter,  in  addition  to  military  drill,  recruits 
are  to  be  given  such  educational  and  vocational 
training  as  will  improve  Iheir  effectiveness,  not 
only  for  service  in  the  army,  but  for  success  in 
civil  life  AS  well.  Congress  appropriated 
$2,000,000  for  vocational  training  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1920  and  a  Recruit  Edu- 
cational Centre  was  established  at  Camp  Upton. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  In  November  1919,  800 
recruits  were  under  instruction  at  this  school 
and  the  detachment  included  representatives  of 
43  nationalities;  not  only  was  English  being 
taught  to  the  foreign  born,  but  some  native  bom 
Americans  were  receiving  their  first  school 
training.  In  addition  to  schoolroom  lessons 
trades  were  being  taught  in  model  machine 
shops,  covcrins  a  wide  variety  of  useful  occupa- 
tions, which  should  guarantee  to  all  these  men 
proiitable  civil  employment  at  the  end  of  the 
army    enlistment      Interesting    profitable    em- 

fJoyment  thus  takes  the  place  of  what  were 
ormerly  long  irksome  periods  of  idleness, 
doubtless  responsible  for  much  of  the  deser- 
tion which  in  peace  time  was  a  great  evil. 
See  Abmy  ;  Ashy  ADui^risTRATioN ;  Abmy 
Couhissasy:  Asuy  Medical  School;  Aruy 
AND  Navy  Man(suviies;  Axmy  Okganization; 
Abmy  Regulation  '  Asuy  Resebve  ;  Abuy 
Schools  ;  Army  Staffs  ;  Armv  Transport 
Sekvice;  Army  Transtokiatjon  ;  Wak,  Euro- 
pean —  Western  Campaigns. 


Parkman,  Francis  H.,  'Works*;  Fiske,  John', 
'American  Revolution';  Sloane,  'French  War 
and  Revolution.'  Middle  Pfriod.— Mc Master, 
'History  of  the  United  Sutes' :  Civil  War  — 
Comte  de  Paris,  'Civil  War  in  the  United 
States':  Schouler,  'History  of  the  United 
States'  (Vol.  V);  Rhodes.  James  Ford, 
'History  of  the  United  States'  (New 
York);  Spanish  Wor  — Lodge,  Henry  Cabot, 
'The  War  with  Spain.'  General  Histories: 
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Bassett,  'Short  History  of  the  United 
States* ;     Wilson,    Woodrow.     'History    of 
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uahy:  Buchan,  John,  'History  of  the  War' 
(Vols.  XX-XXIV);  Ayres'  Statistical  Sum- 
mary of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  in  the 
War  with  Germany;  Pershing,  John,  'Rgjorl  on 
Operations  of  American  Expe£tionary  Forces.' 
Technical  Histoues:  'Annual  Reports  of  the 
War  Department,  including  Reports  from 
Chiefs  of  all  Departments  of  the  Army' ; 
Huidekoper,  'Military  Unpreparedness' ;  U^ 
too,  'MiUtaty  Policy  of  the  United  Stales.' 
Edwin  W.  Dayion. 
Major,  Infantry,  R.  L. 

56,  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  American  navy  came  into  existence  in  1775 
after  the  close  investment  of  Boston  by  Wash- 
ington had  cut  off  all  supplies  to  the  British 
troops,  save  such  as  might  arrive  by  water.  To 
intercept  these,  some  small  vessels  were  armed 
and  manned  by  New  Eneland  seamen,  firat 
under  the  auspices  of  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticnt.  and  afterward  by  authority  of  the 
Congress  which  organized  a  Naval  Committee 
with  John-Adams  at  its  head.  These  httle  craft 
not  only  deprived  the  enemy  of  succor,  but 
captured  enough  prizes  to  furnish  the  colonial 
army  with  war  material,  without  which  it  could 
rot  have  continued  hostilities. 

Early  Hiitory.—  In  1776  the  navy  had  31 
cruisers  mounting  586  guns,  and  no  less  than 
136  privateers  mounting  1,360  Kuns  had  also 
been  fitted  out.  Including  the  flotilla  on  Lake 
Champlain,  the  government  war  vessels  in  serv- 
ice during  the  Revolution  numbered  in  ali  64, 
carrying  a  total  of  1,242  guns.  This  force  cap- 
tured 196  vessels  worth  about  $6,000,000,  and 
the  privateer  atixiltaries,  numbering  792, 
mounting  over  13,000  guns,  took  600  British 
shi}>s.  valued  at  $18,000,000.  Insurance  on 
British  bottoms  rose  from  2  to  15  per  cent. 
This  unprecedented  destruction  was  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  which  led  to  peace. 

The  Hancock.  Randolph,  Raleigh  and  other 
cruisers  authorized  by  Congress  were  excellent 
ships,  and  the  Alliance  and  Confederacy  built 
toward  the  close  of  the  war  had  no  superiors 
afloat.  They  were  mainly  armed  with  4-  to  18- 
pounder  guns.  Progress,  however,  stopped 
when  Independence  was  achieved,  and  the  ves- 
sels were  sold  and  men  discharged.  In  1794  a 
law  re-establishing  the  navy  under  the  Secretary 
of  War  was  enacted  and  six  frigates  authorized. 
Of  these,  three  were  constructed,  the  Constitu- 
tion M  guna,  1,576  tons;  Constellation,  36  guns, 
1,265  tons;  and  United  States.  44  guns,  1,576 
tons.  The  Conslittttion  is  stil!  afloat.  Three 
were  abandoned  and  the  material  sold.  Under 
the  pressure  of  French  spoliations,  however,  the 
navy  was  increased  and  at  the  berinning  of  the 
quasi-war  with  France  in  1798  it  ^gregated 
22  ships  with  4S6  guns  and  3,484  men.  This 
little  force  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
hostilities  captured  84  French  armed  vessels 
mounting  over  500  guns.  The  military  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  here  begins:  the  American 
officers,  largely  recruited  from  merchantmen, 
learned  from  the  commanders  of  the  British 
war  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  the  older  service.  Then  also 
came  in  the  carronade  or  short  gun,  with  little 
penetrating  but  great  smashing  power.  At  the 
end  of  the  French  War,  another  reduction  of 
the  navy  took  place.  The  theory  that  diips  and 
guns  could  be  called  into  enstence  when  needed. 
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as  easily  as  log  cabins,  even  at  that  early  da^, 
had  become  well  rooted.  Accordingly  after 
cutting  our  force  down  to  15  vessels,  we  deemed 
it  wise  to  present  the  Dey  of  Algiers-witli  26 
barrels  of  silver  dollars  and  the  fine  frigate 
Crescent  lo  induce  him  to  let  our  commerce 
alone.  Tripoli  in  her  turn,  being  thus  encour- 
aged, demanded  special  blackmail.  Therenpon 
the  navy,  once  more  rejuvenated,  not  merely  de- 
stroyed the  Baibary  pirates,  but  emerged  from 
the  war  in  1805  a  sea  power  hereafter  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  Uie  world's  diplomacy. 
it  was  during  these  campaigns  that  disciplinary 
routine  was  so  highly  perfected  by  Commodore 
Edward  Preble  that  it  has  remained  with  Utile 
substantial  clteration  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
then  also  for  the  first  time  that  the  American 
navy  was  accorded  all  the  formal  honors  of  a 
national  service  by  the  war-ships  of  other 
countries. 

War  of  I8I2.— When  the  War  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain  begaji,  the  navy  bad  17  ships  ag- 

fresating  15,300  tons  and  carrying  442  guns  and 
,025  men.  It  had  no  yards,  no  dock«,  no  ade- 
quate means  of  any  sort  for  repair  or  refitting. 
TIk  British  navy,  fresh  from  the  victories  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  had  over  eeven  times 
this  force  on  the  North  American  station  alone. 
Within  seven  months  the  United  Stales  diips 
had  reduced  chree  British  frigates  lo  wreck* 
and  taken  500  merchanlmeji  -^  a  result  which 
astounded  the  world.  The  ConsiiMiou,  55 
suns,  destroyed  the  Guerriire  in  40  minutes  and 
the  Java  in  one  hour  arid  55  minuter  and  the 
United  Stales,  54  guns,  dismantled  the  Mace- 
donian, 29,  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
subsequent  sloop  actions  were  almost  equally 
decisive.  The  noteworthy  fact  of  these  duels 
was  the  destructive  character  of  the  American 
fire  —  which  literally  tore  the  British  ships  to 
pieces  and  converted  their  decks  into  slau^ter- 
I^ouses.  Three  prominent  facUirs  contributed 
to  success. 

1.  The  United  States  ships,  and  especially 
the  frigates,  were  larger— 12  feel  longer  — 
and  at  the  same  time  more  easily  manouivred 
than  any  which  had  ever  before  been  built. 
The  skiope-of-war  outclassed  those  of  foreign 
navies  at  every  poinL 

2.  The  frigates  concentrated  the  power  of  a 
ship  of  the  line.  They  mounted  long  24- 
pounders  in  broadside  —  an  innovadon  startliiw 
for  the  limes.  To  die  Guernire's  32  long  IS^s 
ind  16  short  32's  the  ContUtution  opposed  30 


.  )  that  while  decreanng  the 
number  of  her  short  guns  to  22,  she  had  aug* 
mented  their  size  to  24-pounders.  T^al  gave 
the  combination  of  low  power,  heavy  smashing 
projecules  with  relatively  high  power  penetrat- 
ing projecliies  which  characterized  die  navy 
armament  for  many  a  year  afterward. 

3.  The  American  gunners  aimed  their  guna. 
They  had  been  taught,  aa  their  fathers  from  the 
backwoods,  who  had  harried  the  Hessians  had 
been  taught,  to  fire  at  targets ;  to  use  their  long 
cannon  as  they  used  their  long  fowling  pieces 
and  to  send  round  shot  into  hulls  at  &e  water 
line,  inat  as  they  were  accustomed  with  ihttr 
rifle  bullets  lo  bring  down  ducks  on  the  wing. 
The  British  system  then  involved  no  gun  point- 
ing. The  carronades  had  no  si^ts  and  were 
laid  level— -point  blank  — with  a  range  of  about 


500  yards.  They  ware  £red  with  (he  same  hope 
of  hitting  aometaing  whiidi  King  George's  gren- 
adiers or  those  of  his  serene  Highness  of  Wal- 
deck  cherished  when  they  presented  fire-lock 
and  pulled  the  trigger  in  one  motion.  So  long 
as  shot  cut  up  saib  and  rigging  and  so  impaired 
motive  power  the  desired  end  was  attained.  The 
btitl-dog  Briton  could  then  lay  his  ship  close 
aboard  the  enemy  and  finish  the  fight  with 
boarders  and  cutlasses.  But  the  handy  Ameri- 
can ships  kept  out  of  point  blank  range.  Their 
long  24's  enabled  them  to  do  this  and  at  the 
same  time  deliberately  to  drill  holes  in  the  Brit- 
ish water  line,  while  occasionally  antidtKtting 
the  yet  distant  shell  fire  by  sending  slow  heavy 
balls  against  the  wooden  sides  and  annihilating 
whole  gun's  crews  with  the  resulting  shower  of 
splinters.  That  is  bow  the  Wasfi  cut  up  the 
Frolic  in  43  minutes  and  the  Hornet  demolished 
the  Peacock  in  just  1 1  —  while  incidentally 
demonstrating  the  superior  advantages  of  firing 
on  the  down  roll  of  the  ship  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  adversary  into  a  sieve,  instead  of  on 
the  up  roll  which  merely  clipped  his  wings. 

In. the  War  of  )S!2  the  regular  navy  number- 
ing but  23  vessels  carrying  in  all  but  556  guns 
captured  254  of  the  enemy^  craft.  The  value  of 
the  prizes  taken  by  the  navy  and  the  privateers 
jointly  was  over  $45,000,000.  The  cost  of  Brit- 
ish marine  insurance  became  almost  prohibitive; 
13  guineas  per  £100  was  paid  to  insure  vessels 
crossing  the  Irish  ChanneL  So  great  was  the 
injury  to  British  commerce  that  in  June  IS13 
flour  in  Great  Britain  was  $58  per  barrel  and 
lumber  $72  per  1  000  feet.  Before  the  war  was 
over  the  Englisn  were  building  ships  on  the 
"exact  lines'  of  the  American  44-guo  frigates 
and  cutting  down  some  of  their  most  famous 
line-of'baitle  ships  to  compete  with  them.  After 
peace  had  been  secured,  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  navy  was  fixed  at  12  ships  of  the 
line,  14  first  class  frigates,  three  second  class 
frigates,  six  sloops-of-war  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  The  more  famous 
craft  built  between  1814  and  1825  were  the  74- 

Sin  ships  Washington,  Franklin,  Columbus, 
hia  and  Delaware,  which  were  armed  wilh 
12  eight-inch  and  70  32-pounder  guns.  For.  a 
time  the  North  Carolina  with  102  guns  in  three 
tiers  of  port-holes  on  her  towering  sides  was 
regarded  as  the  most  powerful  war-ship  afloat 
Meanwhile  the  possibilities  of  Steam  war  ves- 
sels were  looming  up.  Robert  Fulton  had  built 
the  Demologos  in  1813,  which  not  only  was  pro- 
pelled by  a  midships  paddle  wheel  —  but  had  a 
Queer  collection  of  innovations,  notably  a  bat- 
tery of  long  32-pounders  supplemented  by  a 
I0&-pounder  submarine  gun  and  apparatus  for 
dischar^ng  steam  into  an  enemy's  hull.  She 
was  accidentally  blown  up  in  1S39  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  wooden  steam  battery  Fulton  the 
Second,  built  in  1S37  which,  however,  proved  a 
failure.  Four  years  later  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  side  wheel  steamers,  were  constructed 
and  they  were  followed  in  1847  by  the  SusQue- 
kanna  and  Powhatan  —  all  excellent  and  serv- 
iceable vessels.  The  value  of  having  the  motive 
power  beneath  the  water  line  had,  however, 
already  attracted  attention  to  the  screw  pro- 
peller. In  1844  the  Princeton,  designed  by 
Capt.  John  Ericsson,  the  first  screw  steam 
war  vessel  ever  built,  was  launched.  She  car- 
ried two  long  22S-pounder  built-up  guns,  capable 
of  piercing  tout  and  one-half  inches  of  wrou^t 
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iron,  and  the  first  of  their  t^.  She  was 
brolcen  up  in  1849  —  bm  wds  in  service  tong 
enou(^  fully  to  demonstrate  the  naval  import- 
ancc  of  screw  propulsion.  The  etigrneer  corps 
of  the  navy  (amalganmted  with  the  litie  m 
18P9)  was  organized  by  Act  of  31  A»g.  fSti 
and  in  184S  ihe  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(q.v.)   was  establirfied  at  Annapolis. 

The  Civil  War.—  The  screw  steam  vrar  ves- 
sel was  now  fully  developed  and  those  of  our 
navy  were  as  graceful  as  yachts  and  the  most 
formidable  of  their  class.  Between  1856  and 
1859  we  built  the  Niagara,  Colorado,  Merrimac, 
Wabash,  Minnesota  and  Roanoke,  frigates,  and 
the  Brooklyn,  Lancaster,  Hartford,  Richmond, 
Pensaeola,  ravmet,  Michigan,  Narragansett, 
Dacolah,  Iroqnois,  IVy oming  and  Seminole, 
sloops.  Meanwhile  the  I^ilgren  shell  gun 
began  to  replace  the  older  type  of  smooth  bore. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  navy,  how- 
ever, bad  become  much  reduced.  Of  the  90 
vessels  on  the  list,  42  were  in  commission  and 
the  rest  imserviccable  The  sailing  ships  still 
carried  the  ancient  32-pounder5  and  eignt-inch 
ahell  g^ns  and  only  the  steamers  were  provided 
with  Dahlgrens  —  but  these  were  regarded  as 
monsters,  their  calibre  having  increased  to  11 
indies.  It  went  to  15  and  even  20  inches 
before  the  war  closed  —  but  the  guns  were  very 
short,  powder  charges  small  and  initial  velocities 
seldcMn  rose  above  1,200  feet  per  second.  These 
pounding  weapons  —  true  to  the  old  principle 
—  were  supplemenied  by  rifles  mainly  of  the 
Parrott  type,  which  lingered  long  after  they 
had  been  proved  about  as  dangerous  to  friend 
as  to  foe.  When  the  war  opened,  the  navy  had 
.1,457  officers  and  7,600  seamen  —  when  it  closed 
the  officers  numbered  7,500  aiid  the  seamen  51,- 
500 — ^206  additional  vessels  were  built  and  416 
purchased.  The  total  number  of  Confederate 
or  British  vessels  captured  or  destroyed  was 
1,504,  valued  at  $31^000,000,  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  property  seized  on  the  blockade  which 
was  efficiently  maintained  over  more  than  3,000 
miles  of  coast  was  $20,501,927.  The  cost  of 
the  navy  throughout  the  Civil  War  was  about 
$314,000,000,  e(]ual  to  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the 
government  expenditure  for  the  whole  period 
of  fonr  years  and  four  months.  The  total  num- 
ber of  ships  of  nil  classes  in  the  navy  in  De- 
cember 1«64  was  671. 

The  great  naval  development  of  the  Civil 
War  was  the  Monitor,  a  raft-like  vessel  172 
feet  long  over  aH  of  4!^  feet  beam  and  1154 
feet  deimi,  of  hola  plated  with  five  layers  of  one 
inch  iron  on  her  hull  and  ei^t  layers  on  her 
single  steam  rotated  turret  wherein  were  in- 
stalled two  H-inch  Dahlgren  guns.  She  revo- 
lutionized marine  warfare  and  made  the  wooden 
steam  frigate  about  as  archaic  as  the  Roman 
trireme.  To  a  limited  extent  also  (especially  in 
flie  Confederate  ironclads  Virginia  and  Ten- 
ntssee  and  the  Federal  so-calted  'tin-clads'  of 
the  Mississippi)  the  armored  casemate  was  sub- 
jected to  test  — but  it  is  only  of  comparatively 
late  years  and  following  the  great  improvements 
in  armor  that  the  casemate  has  assumed  a 
really  important  place  in  naval  construction. 

ReorganlzatiotL— After  the  Civil  War,  the 
navy  as  uswJ  was  rsfidly  rednced  — the  total 
Dumber  of  vessels  in  commission  in  the  fall  of 
i866  beinc  but  115.  The  nunitors  were  laid  up 
It  League  I akund  and  gradually  destrcQred.  Five 


-which  survived,  thoujih  practically  useless,  were 
permitted  a  brief  harbor  service  during  the 
Spanish  War,  Two,  however,  of  the  more 
iformidafale  class,  the  Mianlonomah  and  the 
Monad*eck  made  long  voyages  respectivdy  to 
EDroi>e  and  around  Cape  Morn  —  thus  for  the 
firs:  time  demonstrating  the  sea-going  capacity 
of  low  freeboard  turret  ships  and  dooming  to 
final  extinction  the  wooden  man-of-war.  Gradu- 
ally but  steadily  the  depletion  of  the  navy  list 
continued  and  vessel  after  vessel  was  sold. 
Many  were  broken  up  under  the  law  decreeing 
destruction  if  needed  repairs  should  be  found 
to  cost  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  value  — 
and  finally  in  1881,  so  far  as  ships  went,  the 
country  was  littte  better  than  defenseless.  In 
July  of  that  year  we  had,  at  the  steam  navy,  13 
so-called  first  rates  (all  of  wood  of  from  2,840 
to  3,173  tons  measurement)  of  which  one.  the 
Tennetiee,  was  at  sea  and  four  were  ancieiit 
craft  still  on  the  stocks  and  never  launched ; 
20  second  rates  (929  to  2.300  tons,  all  wooden 
tnit  one)  and  most  of  these  old-fashioned  and 
unserviceable;  27  third  rales  (410  to  918  tons), 
B^ain  all  wooden  but  four,  and  some  of  the 
Ciyil  War  monitors.  The  rest  of  the  navy  was 
made  up  of  wooden  sailing  ships,  two  of  which 
had  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  including  some 
that  became  all  but  worn  out  decades  earlier 
while  chasins  pirates  in  the  West  Indies  and 
slavers  on  4e  African  coast.  The  one  sea- 
going flagship  Tennessee  (phis  "repairs")  in 
to  years  of  active  service  gradually  cost  $3,800,- 
000  and  was  ultimately  sold  for  $34,555.  Nu- 
merous other  vessels  built  in  the  interval  since 
the  Ciyil  War  had  meanwhile  gone  almost  im- 
mediately from  shipyard  to  scrap  heap.  'It 
is  often  the  subject  of  wonder,"  says  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  his  report  for  1887,  "what 
has  become  of  the  $70,000,000  spent  upon  war 
vessels  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  row  no  navy."  The 
existing  armament  was  as  antiquated  as  the 
ships  themselves.  It  consisted  principaJIy  of 
nine-inch  smooth  bore -and  eight-inch  rifte  guns; 
all  muzzle  loading,  and  die  latter  had  been 
economically  concocted  from  old  11-inch  Dahl- 
grens by  inserting  a  wrought  iron  rifled  tube 
in  the  bore.  The  only  breech  loaders  in  the 
service  were  those  which  had  been  'converted* 
from  the  miserable  100  and  60-pounder  Parrott 
rifles.  This  deterioration  of  the  navy,  however, 
extended  no  further  than  to  the  ships,  and.  at 
times,  to  the  Navy  Department.  Throughout  all 
that  long  period  of  corruption  and  decay  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  service  never  wavered,  the  attain- 
ments of  the  naval  officers  constantly  advanced, 
drills  and  target  practice  were  as  scrupulously 
maintained  on  wretched  wooden  craft  which  the 
poorest  foreign  ironclad  could  send  to  the 
bottom  with  ease,  as  if  they  had  been  held  ott 
the  most  powerful  of  battleships,  and  although 
WE  had,  al  moat,  only  55  antiquated  ships,  every 
one  of  ihem  too  slow  to  nm  away  from  and 
loo  weak  to  fight  with  a  war  vessel  of  the 
modem  build  and  equipment,  none  the  less  all 
were  ready  to  do  their  best  —  inadcquale  as  it 
was  —  instantW  and  al  alt  limes.  The  ships  of 
the  United  States  navy  have  often  become 
weak  in  numbers  and  bad  in  construction,  but 
the  men  who  handle  them  have  never  fetro- 
c^ded.  In  quality  the  personnel  of  the  Unhed 
States  navy  has  always  been  the  beat. 
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It  was  in  1881  thai  Secretary  Hunt  appointed 
an  advisory  board  to  determine  the  requirements 
of  a  new  navy.  It  recommended  21  armored 
vessels  besides  70  unarmored,  together  with 
rams,  and  most  significant  of  all  declared  that 
the  material  of  construction  should  be  steel. 
That,  was  the  knell  of  the  iron  navy  ^~ although 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  iron  bad  never  fully  re- 
placed wood.  Meanwhile  there  was  not  a  plant 
in  the  United  States  capable  of  maJdng  forgings 
for  guns  of  more  than  six-inch  calibre— nor 
one  able  to  make  armor  plate  or  torpedoes  or 
machine  guns.  In  May  1887  contracts  were 
signed  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  for 
gun  forgings  and  armor  plates  and  in  the  same 
year  the  now  great  naval  gun  factory  in  the  . 
Washington  navy  yard  was  begun. 

The  Modem  Navy.— The  first  vessels  of 
the  new  steel  fleet  were  the  Dolphin  (1884) 
and  the  Allanta,  Boiton  and  Chicago  (1885). 
The  increase  after  1888  was  rapid,  die  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  finding  the  navy 
equipped  with  77  vessels,  including  several  coast 
line  battleships  such  as  the  Iowa,  Itidiona  and 
Oregon  and  the  powerful  armored  cruisers 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  The  war  developed 
the  remarkable  preparedness  of  the  navy,  wluch 
practically  annihilated  that  of  Spain  in  a  cam- 
paign of  110  days.  The  chief  naval  event  apart 
irom  the  battles  of  Santiago  and  Manila  was 
the  famous  rush  of  the  Oregon  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Jupiter  Inlet,  Fla.,  around  Cape  Horn, 
a  distance  of  some  14,000  miles  in  68  days, 
which  she  accomplished  without  accident,  arriv- 
ing in  condition  for  immediate  service. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  navy  from 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Spain  to  the  advent 
of  vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  type  demands 
but  little  attention.  Vessels  were  laid  down  on 
no  large  scale,  but  those  built  were  among  the 
best  of  their  type.  The  battleships  of  this 
period  (1899-1906)  were  of  from  12,500  to  J6,000 
tons  displacement  and  about  450  feet  in  length. 
The  speediest  vessels  of  this  type  and  period  — 
Georgia  and  Kattiai  classes-^  steamed  19  knots 
per  hour.  The  armored  cruisers  had  an  aver- 
age Speed  of  22  knots  per  hour.  An  unpre- 
cedented event  in  America's  naval  history  and 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  of  cruises  was  the 
sailing  of  the  United  States  battleship  fleet 
around  the  world;  it  departed  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  16  Dec.  1907  and  returning  with- 
out mishaji  on  20  Feb.  1909.  When  the  fleet 
sailed,  Admiral  Evans,  in  command,  declared 
thai  it  was  ready  "for  a  fight  or  a  frolic."  It 
proved  to  be  the  latter,  and  while  die  proposi- 
tion to  take  the  trip  was  vehemently  opposed 
when  first  broached,  it  was  so  successful  in  its 
results  that  those  who  felt  most  disgruntled 
could,  after  the  return,  find  no  more  cogent 
reason  for  even  a  lukewarm  opposition  than 
the   expense   attending   the   excursion. 

An  enlarged  building  program  was  in- 
augurated after  1906.  and  when  war  was  de- 
clared on  Germany  in  April  1917  the  tonnage  of 
the  United  States  navy,  including  all  types  of 
vessels  then  under  naval  control,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,5(X),000.  Strained  relations  with  Ger- 
many caused  the  United  States  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  great  naval  expansion  in  1916-17, 
which  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  expendi- 
ture, due  mainly  to  the  adoption  for  the  first 
time    of    a   continuous    shipbuilding  program. 


The  period  was  of  three  years,  the  total  cost 
to  be  approximately  $520,000,000,  and  in  the 
first  year  four  battleships,  four  battle-cruisers, 
four  scout  cruisers,  30  submarines  and  20  dcr 
stroyers  were  laid  down,  to  be  followed  by  six 
additional  battleships,  two  battle-cruisers  and 
a  number  of  smaller  vessels.  With  .the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  program  was  enormously  in- 
creased and  accelerated ;  at  the  opening  of 
hostilities  the  navy  had  787  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
including  a  large  number  of  submarine  chasers. 
The  sum  of  $350,000,000  was  at  once  appropri- 
ated for  destroyers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  9  Dec.  1917,  in  his  annual  report,  asked  for 
$1,000,000,000  for  his  department  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  was 
at  the  same  time  increased  from  19,500  to  322,- 
0(X);  the  naval  reserves  from  a  few  hundred 
to  49,000;  the  monthly  expenditure  from  $S,O0Or 
000  to  $60^)00.000.  and  ships  in  commission 
from  300  to  over  IftOO.  The  splendid  work  of 
the  naval  arm  in  the  Great  War  is  treated  else- 
where. (See  War,  European  —  Navai.  Oper- 
ations). In  1919  a  new  three-year  building 
program  was  laid  before  Congress.  It  called 
for  10  battleships,  six  battle-cruisersj  10  scout- 
cruisers  and  130  destroyers,  submarines,  etc 

At  the  close  of  the  European  War  the  navy 
had  increased  into  a  fighting  organization  of 
more  than  2,400,000  tons,  or,  if  transports  under 
naval  control  are  added,  of  well  over  3JXW,000 

In  1917  and  1918  three  superdreadnoughts, 
the  largest  afloat,  were  added;  more  than  100 
destroyers  were  built;  two  superdreadnoughts 
to  be  armed  with  16-inch  guns  were  completed 
in  1919  while  five  great  battle-cruisers  and  a 
fleet  of  fast  scout  cruisers  were  being  con- 
structed. In  1919  also  was  inaugurated  the 
Solicy  of  expanding  the  navy  into  two  great 
eets,  one  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the 
Pacific.  Each  fleet  contains  two  divisions  of 
dreadnoughts,  with  two  divisions  of  predread- 
noughts  held  in  reserve  in  each  ocean,  about 
100  destroyers.  These  fleets  are  brought  to- 
gether each  year  for  joint  battle  exercises  under 
a-  single  command.  The  Panama  Canal  makes 
possible  the  holding  of  joint  manoeuvres  when- 
ever they  are  necessary.  Many  of  the  newer 
tifpe  of  dreadnoughts  and  other  vessels  are 
oil-burners.  The  new  ships  under  construction 
are  all  of  the  oil-burning  type. 

The  dreadnoughts  now  number  23  and  af 
these  17  are  in  commission  and  two  are  near- 
ing  completion.  In  the  following  table  are 
given  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  dread- 
noughts of.  the  American  navy: 

Vessel  Tons  Vksskl  Tons 


North  DakoU.... 
Oldshoma 

Ttstaa  ■■..'. '■'.'.'.''. 

SiSd*  ■■■■ 

.  .      32  ,300 

MaryUnd 

::  i:£ 

IsS---- 

'.  2!aoo 

NewMaiko... 

.,     3  ,000 

&3O.4S0 

New  York 27.000 

In  1919  there  were  be^n  three  42,000-ton 
dreadnoughts,  each  moiwling  12  16-inch  };^ns. 
The  Colorado,  Washington  and  IVest  yir^inia 
were  the  first  American  vessels  to  mOimt  16~inch 
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gtins.    There  is  a  mam  batleiy  of  eight  on  «ch 

vessel.  The  New  Mexico,  Idaho  and  Misn^ 
sippi  mouDt  each  12  14-inch  riSes.  The  Caii- 
fornia  and  Tennessee  were  the  last  vessels  of 
the  first  line  of  the  navy  la  muunt  guns  of  the 
14-inch  tyse;  each  vessel  carries  12  guns  of  thai 
calibre.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona  eadi 
mount  12  14-inch  guns;  the  New  York,  Texas, 
Nevada  and  Oklahoma  mount  each  10  14-incb 
guns;  the  Arkansas  and  IVyoming  12  12-inch; 
the  Delaware,  Florida,  Utah  and  North  Da- 
kota 10  12-inch;  and  uie  Michigan  and  South 
Carolina  each  havg  eight  guns  of  12-inch  calibre. 
The  oil-burners  of  the  present  fleet  are  the 
Neu/  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania, 
Arigona^  Nevada  and  Oklahoma.  The.  old-line 
battleships  which  furnish  the  coast  reserve  for 
the  new  fleets  are:  Alabama,  11,552  tons:  Con- 
necticut, 16,000  tons;  GeorgM,  14,948;  Illinois, 
11,552  tons;  Indiana,  10,228;  Imua,  11^46 
Kansas.  16,000  Idub;  Kearsarge,  11,250 
Kentucky,  11,520  tons;  Louisiana,  16^000 
Maine,  12,500  tons;  Massachusetts,  10,228 
Minnesota,  16,000  tons;  Missouri,  12,500 
Nebraska,  14,948  tons;  JVew  Hampshire,  16,000 
tons;  JV«BF  /fMf]',  l-t-Wa  tons;  Ofiio,  ^500 
tons;  Oregon  10,283  tons.;  Rhode  Island, 
14,948  tons;  Kermt>»(,  16,000  tons;  Virginia, 
14,948  tons;  ^ucofuin,  11,552  tons,  making  a 
total  tonnage  of  this  type  of  309,148. 

The  tonnage  of  the  navy  as  it  now   (1919) 
stands  is^s  fallows: 


rm 

Xumbs 

i^ 

23 
S 

I  1 

1*8 

3, 365, Ml 

wbKhinpeus 
to  call  by  the  i 

The  battle- cruisers,  which  like  the  super- 
dreadnoughts,  carry  l&.Lnch  guns,  are  among 
the  largest  and  speediest  vessels  of  their  type. 
They  are  the  Constellation,  Constitution,  Lex- 
ington, Ranger  and  Saratoga,  and  one  other 
cruiser;  each  has  a  displacement  of  35-236  tons, 
mal^ng  a  total  of  211,416  tons  for  inis  class. 
In  the  late  war  no  vessel  placed  a  more  im- 
ponant  part  than  the  fast-goirig  modern  de- 
stroyer, the  ship  that  conquered  the  sub- 
manne.  America  s  new  fleet  at  destroyers  each 
bears  the  name  of  a  naval  hero  of  other  days. 
The  average  displacement  is  1,165  tons  for  this 
class  of  vessel,  of  which  the  navy  has   192, 


with  a  total  tonnage  of  208,9!«.  There  arc  15 
of  the  older  type  of  destroyers  of  430  tons 
average  displacement,  a  total  of  6,275  tons. 
There  are  17  torpedo  boats  of  from  142  to 
280  tons,  a  total  of  3,150  tons.  Armored 
cruisers  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  111,900; 
there  are  eight  vessels  of  this  type  of  about 
14,500  tODE  eadi.  First  class  cruisers  are  the 
Brooklyn,  Charleston,  Rochester  and  Saint 
Louis,  of  about  9,700  tons  each.  The  Chicago. 
Columbia^  Minneapolis  and  Olympia  are  second 
class  crtusers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
25,065.  There  are  15  third  class  cruisers  of 
from  2,072  to  3,430  tons,  with  an  aggregate  of 
47,830  tons.  In  addition  there  are  38  gunboats 
of  from  190  to  1,500  tons,  with  a  total  bm- 
nage  for  the  dasi  of  36,055  tons.  There  are 
148  submarines,  of  which  about  100  are  new 
vessels  of  the  improved  "AAr"  "R*  and  'S* 
types.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  new  swb- 
marine  fleet  approximates  118,000, 

Navy  Organisatiooi — The  President  of  the 
United  Stales  is  the  conunandervin-chief  of  the 
navy.  Its  aftairs  are  administered  by  the  Navy 
Department,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  the  head.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  performs  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
him  by  the  secretary,  the  most  important  being 
the  supervision  of  naval  stations  in  insular  i»o»- 
sessions,  the  Marine  Corps,  War  College,  build- 
iog  of  ships  in  navy  yards  and  fitting  of  vessels 
for  sea.  'The  navy  is  governed  bv  the  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Unitea  Stales  Nav^, 
and  statutes  of  Congress,  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  secretary  and  a  code  called  Regula- 
tions for  the  Government  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  business  of  the  Navy  Department  is  dis- 
tributed as  the  secretary  deems  expedient  among 
eight  bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  controls  docks  and  buildings  in  Navy 
Yards.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment  provides 
coal,  all  ^uipntents  of  ships  and  electrical  a^ 
pLiances  afloat,  and  supervises  (he  Hydrographic 
Q&tx  and  distribution  of  charts  therefrom,  the 
Naval  Observatory,  Nautical  Almanac  and 
Compass  oflices.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation 
promulgates  orders,  regulates  details  of  oSicers 
and  enUstment  of  men,  supervises  (he  Naval 
Academy  and  all  naval  educational  institutions, 
the  Naval  Home,  keeps  the  service  records  and 
looks  after  discipline.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
has  charge  of  armor  and  armament  of  all  ^nds 
and  mechanism  thereto  pertaining,  besides  gov- 
erning the  Torpedo  Station,  naval  proving 
grounds  and  shore  marlines.  The  Bureau  of 
Construction  and  Repair  designs,  builds  and  re- 

Kirs  ships  and  supervises  docking  them.  The 
ireau  of  Steam  Engineering  designs,  builds 
and  repairs  steam  machinery.  The  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  buys  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, small  and  contingent  stores  and  keeps  the 
accounts  of  officers  and  men.  The  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  looks  after  the  health 
of  the  force  and  controls  all  laboratories,  naval 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  The  otTicc  of  the 
Judge- Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  bureaus  and  takes  charge  of 
courts- martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  examines 
claims  against  the  department  and  attends  gen- 
erally lo  its  legal  wort 

■ftere  are  already  certain  permanent  boards 
of  naval  officers  which  take  part  in  the  admin- 
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istratiwi.  The  General  Board,  pre^ded  over  by 
the  admiral  of  the  navy,  considers  questions 
of  naval  policy  and  strategy  and  advises  the 
secretary.  The  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey 
inspects  and  reports  on  the  ejliciency  of  ships 
in  commission.  The  Lighthouse  Boaid  controls 
the  lighthouse  establishment.  For  the  distribu- 
tion of  navy  yards  and  naval  stations  see  Navy 
Vakss.  The  navy  provides  vessels  and  oftkers 
for  the  Commission  ot  Fish  and  Fisheries  and 
for  the  nautical  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  It  also  maintainB  naval  attach^  at 
the  United  States  embassies  and  teigations  at 
Londoti,  Paris,  Saint  PelersbuiK,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Vienna,  Tokio  and  Peking.  Jointly  with  the 
Treasury  Department  it  manages  the  lighthouses 
and  provides  officers  for  their  inspection. 

PeTBOonel. —  Officers  are  commissioned  or 
warranted.  CommissitKied  officers  belong  dtller 
to  the  «line"  or  to  the  "staff.*  The  grades  of 
line  officers  are  admiral,  rcar'admirats,  captains, 
commanders,  lieutenant-commanders,  lieaten. 
ants,  lieutenants,  junior  grade,  ensigns  and  mid- 
shipmen. The_  staff  officers  include  the  Medical 
Corps,  consisting  of  medical  directors,  medical 
inspectors,  surgeons,  passed  assistant  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons;  the  Pay  Corps  of  pay 
directors,  pay  inspectors  payinasters,  passed  as- 
sistant paymasters  and  assistant  paymaslers. 
There  are  chaplains  of  various  grades,  profes- 
sors of  mathematics,  naval  constructors,  civil 
engineers  and  the  adrairal's  secretary.  Ail  line 
officers,  excepting  those  appointed  from  the  war- 
rant officers,  are  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (q.v.).  Promotion  up 
to  rear-admiral  is  by  seniority  only— subject  to 
physical  and  professional  examination  at  eadi 
step.  The  -office  of  admiral  is  personal  and  ex- 
pires with  the  individual  holder.  The  staff  offi- 
cers are  promoted  by  seniority  in  their  several 
corps.  The  warrant  officers  inchide  boatswains, 
gunners  and  carjienters.  in  each  of  which  corps 
there  are  two  grades,  chief  sathnakers,  warrant 
machinists,  pharmacists  and  mates.  The  great 
majority  are  appointed  from  the  enlisted  force. 
Chief  warrant  officers  rank  with  but  after  en- 
signs. Promotion  in  the  warrant  grades  is  by 
seniority. 

Enlieted  Men. —  Only  dlixens  of  the  United 
States  can  be  enlisted.  The  recruit  must  be  able 
to  write  and  speak  English,  have  no  physical  dis- 
abilities, nor  be  a  deserter  or  a  minor  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  age  limits  vary  with  the 
rating  —  thus  on  first  enlistment,  a  landsman 
must  be  between  18  and  25,  unless  he  has  a 
mechanical  trade,  when  he  can  enlist  up  to  35, 
which  is  for  all  ratings  the  maximum.  The 
enlistment  term  is  two  years  — no  enlistments 
for  special  service  are  allowed.  Re-enlistment 
requires  proof  of  creditable  discharge.  En- 
listed men  are  classified  into  chief  petty  officers, 
petty  officers  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
classes  and  seamen  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  classes.  They  arc  again  classified  into  the 
seaman  branch,  artificer  branch,  special  branch 
and  messmen  branch.  The  seaman  branch  in- 
cludes such  petty  officers  as  boatswains'  mates, 
gun  captains  and  the  like,  and  ordinary  sea- 
men, landsmen,  together  with  the  three  classes 
of  naval  apprentices.  The  artificer  branch  in- 
cludes all  the  machinists,  electricians,  carpen- 
ters, firemen  and  coal  passers,  the  special 
btanch,  the  stewards,  hospital  attendants  and 


quired  for  rating  as  ordinary  seaman  and  four 
years  for  seaman.  Gun  pointers  are  selected 
for  merit  and  any  one  is  ehgible  who  shows  the 
necessary  natural  aptitude.  Those  who  become 
expert  receive  as  high  as  $10  per  month  in  ad- 
dition to  their  regular  pay. 

Apprentices  are  enlisted  between  the  ages  ot 
16  and  17  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  guard- 
ians and  must  engage  to  se*ve  until  21.  Th^ 
are  instructed  in  the  rudiments  at  the  training 
station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  for  six  months  and  then  go  to  the  train- 
ing ships  for  a  year's  cruise  at  sea,  after  which 
they  are  promoted  from  the  third  class  to  the 
second  and  assigned  to  the  fteeL  One  year  later 
Aey  are  rated  in  die  first  class  and  are  eligible 
for  petty  office.  Their  instruction  is  continued 
during  ttidr  apprenticeship  and  they  have  other 
spedal  privileges. 

Retirement  of  officers  is  compulsory  at  age 
of  62,  also  for  disability  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions under  Act  of  3  May  IB99.  It  is  volun- 
tary after  40  years'  service  and  above  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-commander.  Retired  officers  (ac- 
cording to  the  law  under  which  they  retire) 
receive  either  three-fourths  or  one-half  the  sea 
pay  of  their  grade  on  the  active  list  or  one-half 
their  leave  pay.  Enlisted  men  can  retire  after 
30  vears'  service  and  attaining  ass  SO  unless 
physically  disqualified  for  duty.  They  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  pay  in  the  rating  they 
iield  when  retired. 

The  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia  (formerly 
caUed  Ihe  Naval  Asylumjk  built  in  1832,  pro- 
vides a  retreat  for  old  officers  and  sailors. 

The  faculty  is  mainly  composed  of  graduate 
naval  officers.  The  new  buildings  of  the  Acad- 
emy recently  convicted  represent  an  aggregate 
expenditure  of  nearly  $12,000,000  and  form  the 
most  magnificent  educational  structures  in  the 
world.  The  War  College,  founded  by  Rear 
Admiral  Stephen  Bleecker  Luce,  United  States 
Navy,  in  1883  is  established  at  Newport,  R.  I- 
It  is  not  a  school,  but  a  place  for  discussion  of 
naval  problems  by  officers  of  all  grades,  forming 
committees  in  attendance  usually  during  the 
summer  months.  It  specially  considers  n'.atters 
of  strat^^,  planning  of  campadgits,  etc 

The  naval  stations  and  constructive  and  re- 

giriDg  establishments  are  at  Portsmouth,  N. 
;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, ;  League 
Island,  Pa. -Washington,  D.  C;  Norfolk.  Va.; 
Pensacola  Fla. ;  Mare  Island,  Cal. ;  and  Fuget 
Sound,  Wash.;  and  naval  stations  at  Newport, 
R,  I.;  New  London,  Conn.;  Charlesloir  S.  C; 
Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  Key  West,  Fla. ;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Guentanamo,  Cuba;  Guam,  Hawaii; 
Tutuila,  Samoa ;  Cavite.  P.  I. ;  Okmgapo,  P.  I. 


Naval  Policy.— It  is  the  pobcy  of  the  United 
ates,  not  to  have  the  latest  navy,  ^^"   — 
which  shall  he  fully  adequate  for  die 


,  bat  one 


nance  of  its  peace  and  in  every  particular  of  the 
highest  attainable  efficiency.  At  the  present 
time  our  naval  armament  h  somewhat  below  the 
minimum  for  the  work  demanded  of  it.  A 
battleship  requires  about  40  months  to  build 
and  it  takes  six  years  to  produce  a  competent 
naval  officer.  So  also  it  takes  time  to  train 
men    to    handle    the  complicated  mechanism 


177J.     Oct.   IJ  — h 

ment  of  VrdteA ._-, ,  .- 

and  Jobs  Lmgdon  ("  Patfaen  of  Our  Nbt.     .      

aiinitnteil  ■  conutiittM  by  Coi^rea  to  fit  out  two  war. 
■oto*  to  enife  icuiat  Om  Britiih. 

1776.  Jan.  tS  — Seventeen  volunleen  put  out  of  N«w. 
bnryport.  Man.,  ia  tune  whale  boata  (under  Ca[it. 
Offin  BoDdman)  and  tiy  dever  itntasBD  captorad  im 
amed   dup  laden   wfth  prOTioona   cuniigncd   to   the 

177t.    Jao. Pint  His  ever  untnrlsd  aboard  an  Amedeas 

mnfajp  wag  faontad  by  lit  Lieut.  John  Paul  Jonea  on 
'  boaid  the  AinhiD  Alfred,  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  the 
'"  srand  nnion  "  flag.  havniB  13  AnieHcan  atripe*  with 
titt  Bnabh  ttmon  )ack  in  the  fKld. 

1776.  Peb.  17  —  Pirtt  tegnlarly  organiied  naval  e^wdition 
of  the  United  Statea  |)ttt  (o  MB  undtf  the  otden  of  Capt. 
Biek  RotMoi,  Iti  object  waa  the  captnn  of  the  «Und 
of  New  Providence,  in  the  B^uunaa.  where  there  wen 
laise  qnaatitiea  of  military  ttorei.  The  fleet  oontiited 
of  tbe  U-raa  (hip  Alfrid,  lO^sun  (tup  CdJuinfriu.  14-gDII 
brtga  Atl£^ta  Dario  and  Cabal,  ll-gni  brig  Pnmdtwc*, 
]0.fno  (loop  BenUI  and  fr^nn  scboouera  tfarj?  and  FJy, 

1776.  Uareh  3  —  American  laikin  and  marinea  frcm 
Hopkina'  Sect  laniM  at  New  Providence,  captarcd  the 
two  Coila,  made  priiOner  of  Governor  Brtnm.  fn" "  " " " 


Tfc^S  6 


1776.     ..,, „  , 

kfaia'^  fleet  wu  attadnd  by  the  1 
Clastam,  which  waa  d  ■        -"  —'- 


1776.     May   9  —  Ameiican    R.cua 

Charhs  Alexander,  captured  Bni 

1776,     Ji       --      -  ...... 


i  with  the 

Taland  Sound.  Hop- 

lalish  20;enn  cndicr 

I  OIL  omy  alter  a  apnitol  action 

ct  day  tbe  flea  arrived  at  New 

cmiaer  LtnufCM,  Capt.  John 
cruiser  Edward  after  fiabthiS 
killed,  2  ireundedi    ^lida 

■diooner    Weip,   Capt. 
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irfaich  is  essential  to  the  modern  war  vessel. 
Tbe  training  facilities  of  ihe  country  and  the 
means  Cor  obuining  the  enlisted  fcn'ce  are  in- 
adequate. A  naval  reserve  is  necessary  from 
which  to  draw  men  at  once  in  case  of  need.  A 
naval  militia  (q-v.)  co-ordinated  with  the  reg- 
ular service  is  also  of  great  value,  espedalTy 
for  harbor  and  coast  defense.  Several  States 
have  established  such  militia,  but  its  devetop- 
ment  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  lack  of 
proper  national  encouragement  and  support. 
The  distribution  of  our  naval  force  in  time  of 
peace  is  in  two  fleets  and  four  separate  squad- 
rons. The  North  Atlantic  fleet  includes  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  West 
Indies,  and  is  divided  into  the  Battleship,  the 
Carribbean  and  the  Coast  si^uadrons.  The 
Asiatic  Reel  covers  tbe  east  Asiatic  coast  and 
the  Philippines  and  is  divided  into  the  Northern 
and  Southern  squadrons;  tbe  European  squad- 
ron, the  South  Atlantic  equadmn  which  cruises 
on  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  the  Pacific 
squadron,  which  ranges  over  the  whole  west 
coast   of    both    continents,    and    the    Trainuig 

Snadron.  See  also  Naval  AjtCHiTECiUKE; 
AVY,  JIisToFV  or;  Naval  Service,  The. 
Bibliqgrapiiy. —  For  histories  of  the  navy 
consult  CSopcr's  <1839)  ;  Maclay's  (1895-^); 
Soears;  (1897)  ;  also  Aldrich's  "History  of  the 
Marine  Corps.'  A  ^reat  deal  of  information 
will  also  be  found  m  Hammersleys  'Naval 
Encyclopedia*  (1881)  and  subsequent  editions. 
Niles'  'Register  and  American  Slate  Papers* 
may  also  oe  consulted.  The  'Ofiicial  Records 
of  the  United  States  and  Confederate  Navies 
during  the  War  of  the  RebelLioit*  contain  all  re- 

Pirts  and  tike  matter,  and  are  published  by  the 
Bvy  Department  Consult  also  files  of  the 
Army  ana  Navy  JoHrnai  1863  to  date.  For  cur- 
rent progress,  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  of  the  bureaus  — the  pub- 
lications of  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
of  tbe  United  States  Naval  Institute  are  indis- 
pensable. Consult  also  'The  Utitted  States 
Navy  Year  Book'  (annual,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
For  the  Naval  Academy,  consult  the  history  of 
I  hat  institution  by  Park  Beniamin,  and  the 
yearly  'Registers*  obtainable  from  the  super- 
intendent, which  give  all  qualifications  for  en- 
trance course,  etc.  For  government  and  organi- 
sation consult  'Regulations  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Navy'  (current  issue),  and  for 
personnel  and  stations,  the  current  'Navy  Reg- 
ister.* For  construction  of  ships  consult  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Fjigincers.' 

John  B.  McDonnell, 
Ediloriat  Stag  of  The  Americana. 
57.  NAVY  OP  THE  UKITKD  STATES, 
Chronological  HiBtory  of.  The  following 
condensed  history  of  the  United  States  navy 
embodies  all  the  essential  details  of  every  note- 
worthy sea  light  in  which  this  country  has  been 
engaged  from  1775  to  1919,  Leading  incidents 
□  f  legislative  and  popular  interest  are  also  in- 
cluded, all  being  compiled  from  the  most  au- 
thentic official  and  historical  sources. 

177S. 


BngtWiuinedvenef  B<«M>. 

lT~Connecticut  StattCTuifer  IMmr,  Otptaia 

Harding,  after  an  all  day  Asht.  csptund  two  Eiteliih 
truuporia,  having  on  Ixwrd  about  MO  (cddlera  of  tia 
Biitiah  Tlrt  Regitaent:  their  major  (Uensiea)  ww 
■scon  E  the  lolled. 
1776.  Jtfy  4  — On  thk  day  Bnitond  had  on  the  North 
American    coaA    7S    waiahipa. 


Tbe  A 


It  then 


25 


iflhipaonly  si 

I77&"'s5t.T.^^^^rt.JohnP»nlJona.  in  command  of  ,tll» 

11-Siui  cniker  ProfUmcr,  eacsped  fram  2S-gun  EdSIbd 

frigata  .SnMoy,  by  an  aitraonlmary  manceuvre. 

1776.     Oct.    11  — Piit   bat^e    rf   l^ia   Champlain.     The 

Americaa  OiitfllB.  of  IS  veaclt,  carrying  88  Euni  and 

""■ .,  onder  mnmand  of  Ocn.  Benedict   Arnold, 

~  "         '  'it  againit  tbe  English  Hotilla  at  25 

'  ~"  men.  nndtr  Captain  Pringle. 

n«nT»!  and  ofllceied  moilty 


[tubbom  fight 

WgunaandU 

Tbe  American  fleet  wi 

by  aoldien.  while  the  BngHih  craft  were  I 
men  from  (tie  Royal  navy.  Altttough  the 
vera  defeated  tbey  indicted  impanible  loo 


1  by 


1776.  Nov.  13~Amerkan  24-guR  aUp  Affrii,  Capt 
Hoyatad  Hacker,  eapttowl  EiiKliali  trtmport  Mellish 
and  with  ^liable  aupphee  for  General  Burgoyne*!  army 

-of  onHorm.™  "^  "were 

1T74,  Dec.  31  — During  tbe  year  t776  the  Americana 
eaptned  H2  Bniliih  veeads.  An  Bngfian  aci?ount 
aayi  that  the  damage  to  the  Wert  India  trade  ■ton* 
«■*  nearly  11.000.003. 

1777.  March  —  —  EniAbh  7B.gnn  frigate  UUfiird  captimd 
14-Hun  AmerioaD  brig  Cabal,  Capt.  Joveph  Qlney. 

1777.  April  9  —  IX-gax  American  frimte  TrumbiHl,  Capt. 
Dudley  ealtonatal!.  captured  t*n  Eniiliah  armei]  train- 
porta  off  NcH  York  laden  with  miUtary  itorca, 

1TT7.  May  7  —  American  cruiaer  Svpriit,  Capt.  Oq». 
lavua  Crayngliam,  in  the  Bngliih  Channel,  captured 
Britith  packet  Printt  <^  Ortntt.  So  uneapectfld  waa 
the  pmenw  oi  Yanleee  warahin  In  this  part  of  the 
world  that  Captain  Conyngham  hsd  entered  the  English 
catiln.  whin  be  bitemipted  the  latter'a  bteakfaat,  bcton 


Uacbiaa,    Me.    T«   amalT  coaating    v«k1(    manned 

Fn.     American  cuuattiea.  8  kltln]   or  wounded;  th* 

fiirita)  under  mnnnand  of  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  captured. 

Bng;[(h  Kpiadfon  off  Halifai. 
1777.    June  1*  -  Dedgn  of  preHRit  Amerioin  lag  adopt*]: 

gUtf  [or  «achStata  in  the  Union. 

BnsUdi.  5  ldll«I.  9  mwOiti, 

„,,„-.,, ..Google 
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la  thn  m 

Baled  made  tji 
which  hwlit  DC 


Baglish  merchantoiea 
■hip  Druid.      '^      " 


^  _   . .    -  *TUid  WBj  reduced  to  a  cinWnj  coo- 

dittoa  before  AmericAiu  were  diii^Q  off  by  Buperior 

177T.  Sept.  20  — The  16-gua  ciuiser  LtanKlon,  Clpt. 
Heriry  Johjisoo.  captured  the  BritUb  It^^^un  cruiset 
AUrt,  Altfr  two  Eidute'  «pirit«l  Eghtmg  aad  a  chaee  of 
foiir  hours.  The  English  coromaoder,  IjeutenBnt 
Baiel)',  afterward  became  an  admiTsI. 

1777.  Nov.  13  —  Capl.  Joha  Paul  Joaei.  in  IS-gun  American 
eruisCT  Rangti.  while  ia  (Juiberon  Bay.  Frange,  receiVEd 
the  first  salute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Europe. 

1777.     Dec.    31  — In_  IJ77    toe   Americans   captured    *67 


1778.    Jan. 


le  Englian 


in  the  North  Amcricai 


e  year  1778  the 

jtionSS  wsrahips 

le  the  Amerii^jia  had  14 

1778.^  iaa.  27  —  SaSonliom  the  Uniied  Statei  12.«uii  ship 


Providena  loaded  □□  the  ii 
captuied  the  fortd  and  sti^ 
caiiied  away  a  large  quaot 


1  of  New  l^videoce. 


1778.     Marcl 
177S. 


.       The  24-ffmi  ship  ^^ol  captuied  by  ti 

1.    A^  22  — Cape  Jobu  Paul  Jon 


e*  lands  at  Whi»- 


_,tweea    the   Saxttr,    CapUin 

e  Drdu.  Captain  Burdoa,  in  tbe  Iritb  Sea. 


177S.    April    U  — 

The  Americans  captured  the  DraJu  alter  an  a 

one  hoiu.     Casualties:     Amencans  S:  BnHliab  42, 

1778.  Sept.  27  —  Our  32-gun  triBate  Suteiih,  aftei  a  chase 
of  several  days,  captujed  bv  English  after  being  nn 
eshoiE  on  the  caast  aS  Maine^  aU  the  ciew  e&caped. 

1779.  Feb.  2^  First  and  only  serious  mutiny  in  the 
United  States  navy  occuned  in  the  32-gun  frigate 
Alliance  at  sea.  while  imder  a  Prencli  commandei. 
Pierre  '■-"■■-"   Geoeisl  IJiEayette  bang  on  board  at  & 

■  77i>.  May  7  —  Our  12-gun  brig  Pnnidfliu.  after  desperate 
action  of  one  how,  captured  English  warship  ol  About 
tbe  same  force.  The  enemy  lost  27  out  of  s  ciew  of 
only  S3.     Tho  Americans  had  *  lri!led  and  10  wounded. 

RiduHd,  Capt.  John  Paul  Jaoes,  and  Ensliah  frigate 
Soapis  off  eastern  coast  of  England.  Early  m  tbe  battle 
the  ships  anchnied  aide  by  side.  The  Englishman  was 
carried  by  boarding.     Shoitly  afterward  the  iknaJvniind 


the  Revolution  fought  betwe 
Capt.  tames  NicholKjn.  ar 
■"-;   7>ami" -■■ • 


English  prii 


TheA 


Lnloei 


the  Watt  Kcaped. 

8ft."'lid79-^Mi^h^tsState'CTUiaer.  FrMKlor,  Capt. 
J.  P.  Williams,  blew  up  the  English  privaleei  Adrntral 
Dug.     Only  JS  of  tbe  EngUslunen  were  saved.     Atneri- 

80.  Aug.  13  ^  A  large  American  naval  and  mflilary  force 
was  captured  on  this  day  at  the  mouth  ot  tbe  Pecobacot 
River,  Ua.,  by  the  Britiah  under   Sir  George   "  "' 


i.'^T' 


unber  o( 

_ United    States    ship    Saraloio    capiund 

English  armed  ship  CAamtnj  Miily.  A  few  days  altera 
ward  the  Satatoia  was  lost  at  sea  nith  all  hands. 

I7SI.  .May  28  — Our  28.gun  frigate  TrumbuU  captured  by 
British  squadroa  in  a  night  aCtacii;  many  of  the  Ameri- 

ITSI.  June  22— TJnited  Stales  32-gun  frigate  Confrdcncy 
captuied  at  ses  by  two  Bngli^  frigates  while  return- 
ing from  Praace  witli  military  aupphes. 

1781.     Aug. Out  28-Bun  frirate  Trumbua.  Capt,  Jamea 

Nicholson,  captured  oS  Halifai  by  two  British  fngates. 

1781.  April  B  — Tne  Pennsylvania  Sute  cruiser  Hyiitr  AUy, 
Capt,  Joshua  Barney,  in  a  desperate  battle  defeated 
English  cruiser  GcTiiral  Monk  \n  Cape  May  Roads,  Our 
casualties  were  \b;  that  of  the  Snglish.  Si. 

1783,  In  the  Revolution  the  British  had  202  wsiships  cap- 
tured or  dtstroyed.     In  all  there  were  about  800  vesads 

178S.  July  25  — American  schooner  Maria  ot  Boston 
■eised  by  AlHBfian  coraaira  and  her  crew  thrown  into 
captivity.  Inia  reaullsd  in  a  naval  war  against  bQ  the 
■t>t<a  of  Bubaiy. 


was  disbanded  ani_ 

Kress  tdok  steps  to  create  a  new  n 
Iriflstes  were  authorized.  Tbey  w 
rhich  the  CmudViUiDa 


being    the   first 


frigate  Insurittit.  Captain  Bairaeut, 
over  one  hour.  Our  loues  wers  i  Jnllec 
while  that  cf  the  French  waa  70. 
«.  Feb.  2  —  CoHsliUatiott  had  a  nmning 
French  40-Blm  frigate  VntfaHci.  Capt, 
which  lasted  five  hours.  Owing  to  the  i 
rigfiiog,    Captain    Truilun    waa  unat^ 

opponent,  who  finall-'  — — '      * ■'"- 

tlSled  or  wounded:  t'r 


captured  flench  40-gun 


;r  heard  froi 


Oct._  II  — 
"^Jeb.  3  — 


!  2S-sun  frigate  i 

lyE^t  with  tbe  Fi 
•z,  onally  captured 


...  ._*  French  cc. . 

»ptured  her. 

^ — odfromthe  French^ 

while  the  Preach  captured  only  one  of   our  wanfaipa. 
the  ROaiiBHon. 

I,  May  1*  — The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  declared  war 
against  the  United  States  becAuse  we  did  not  pay  otir 
8  "■promptly.    About theaamctimeotherpoten- 


ai-piralical   states  of   Barbary   begao 


..     — ^.    -     -Our    12Htijn   schooner   Entoi 
Andrew  Stetiett,  in  a  three-he      ''■      -'  ■' 
war  polacre    TVipoJi,   cantu 
' litres,  but  tlie 


ates  Praidmt.Pliilaiitfkia  and 
land  of  Capt.  Richard  Dalo,  and 

oner  EMtrpriu.  Lieut, 
fight  with  the  Tripolitan 
[her.    There    were   no 


Tripolitans  had  50  killed  01 

m  under  the  oomm 
large  Tripolitan  w 


Capl,  JobnRodgers,  .... 

and  nine  gunboats  off  the  barbor  of  _..,. ,  „«..- 

boats  were  driven  into  the  harbors  the  wamfaip  vns 
deatitijred. 
1803,     Oct,    31  —  While   chasing   a   TripoStan   craft,    tbs 
36-gun  frigate  Pkitaddtikia,  Capt,  William  Bainbridse. 


„ d  off  the  hubcT 

da^  be  was  oom,pelled  t 


Capt,  ' 
of^rip 


1804.     F( 


_.     __       Ueut.  Stephen  Decati 

manrwd  the  ketch  ItUrepid  and,  u 

ran  into  the  hmrbar  oi  ■fiii.L  .__: 

Iiigata   PMladtlplna,   which  the  Tiipolitana 


Siait.  4  —  Richard  Somen  with  1 1  volunteers  m 

le  ketch  ItUrtpid  (which  had  been  fitted  as  a  Hoal 


Vhich  had  been  fitted  as  a  floating 
among  the  l^poVtan  shippins)  anr^ 
ht.  carried  bcr  into  the  harbor  d 


IMS.    June  3  —  Treaty  of  peace  s«iMd  wHb  TtipoIL 

1807,     Juoe  22  —  Our  36-gun  ship  Chtsaptakt.  Cant. 

Barron,  attacked  off  tbe  ^%sfauBn  cosat  hf  the 


PraiifaU,  Capt.  John 


Bn^ish  frigate  Ltopard  aod  m*  eomptiled 

Three  of  the    *' — -"^•'  ~ — '-' — 

English  ship. 
811,     May  Ifi  — Our  *4-aaa  frigate  PraidiM,  Capt. 
Rodaera,  at  ni^t  was  lir«d  apm  by  the  ^t"g'^^^  2: 
warship  Lii^  Bilt.    The  Americans  pnmpuy  rvti 
the  fire  and  o^impelled  the   English  to  surrender ,  an^ 
which  the  LittU  Btb  was  permitted  to  prooad. 
1812.    Juno    18— Cottgren    daclana    war    agaiint    Gmt 
Britain.    At  that  time    England  had  I,04S  -warshipc 
with  27.800  guns,  and  the  United   Statca  17  ■arwahips 
with  442  gtms. 
:I2.    July  31  —  Our  3-guD  schooner  Jttiia  attacked  in  tbe 
Saint  Lawrence  river  near  Ogdensburg  by  tb«  Bngliah 
war  craft  Earl  itf  Uaira  and  tbe   Duke   of  ClmtctsUI. 
The  Bnglish  were  driven  off  with  heavy  loaaej- 
12.    Ang,  13  —  First  naval  action  of  the  War  of  181Z, 
Tbe  31-gua  frigate  Esstr,  Capt.  David  Porter,  cmptiind 


„..„.„,,  Google 
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.t)w  BndMh  l«-gun  iluin  of  mr.  Alrrl.  Only  3  o(  th> 
owmy  wm  •FoundarL  No  Anwricnn  owailtw*, 
1812.  Aoe.  U  — Pint  fnmU  action  of  the  w*r,ttM44-guB 
tiisBte  CouMMHm.  Capt.  Ibuc  Hull,  csptund  the 
B^liab  JS-gnn  fridu*  aiurrlin,  Capt.  JaBm  Richard 
Dacraa.  Tlw  battle  lasted  Duly  40  minata,  the  Ameri- 
cani  Iwvteg  14  IdUad  or  wounded  and  the  enemy  7S. 

1811.  On.  7  —  At  Bight  a  boat  fiarty  Di  Americaci  OB  Late 
Bri*  Mtacind  and  tapttind  the  Bnglish  *ar  cnft 
IMroU  and  CaUdomia  near  Buffalo.  Tba  Aowrkans 
■an  tod  tn  Ueut.  Jaaa  DiuicBi  Elliott. 

1812.  Oct.  IT  — Oot  lS-«nn  aloop  of  wht  Wasp,  Cap*. 
Jacob  JoBca.  after  an  action  of  is  mintitH,  csptured  the 
Bn(]iah  W^caaini  briaFniic  TIm  Amokima  had  10 
killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Euetuh  62. 

1812.  Oct  XS~The  44-CDn  frigate  UmUd  Slatts.  Capt. 
Stapben  Deeator.  aftar  an  actim  of  an  hour  and  ■  half 
captund  the  Bogliah  JA-gan  Irigu*  Uac4dimia,  Capt. 
John  Sureara  Cardan.  Our  caauahiM  wen  11  killed  or 
■oimdedi  the  aiwmy  ta«l  lOt. 

1812.  Dec  K  —  Capt.  William  Bainbrida*  lo  the  44-Eun 
trleate  ComiUlatiim  captond.  oS  the  coaat  of  Brttiil,  the 
B^jish  JS-COB  tliuto  yoea  aftar  an  aclNHl  laitins  neuir 
two  houia.  Tha  Amerkaiit  had  M  UDed  or  wounded: 
the  EngliA.  Idl. 

1813.  Feb.  24  — The  l&«un  sloop  of  war  BcnwI.  Capt. 
Janua  Lawnmcet  capttired.  after  h  sharp  action  of  IS 
tOBUtea.  Bullish  sloop  of  war  Pauodi  of  the  same  force. 
her  ooaunandar.  ^Itam  Pc;Lke.  t»ii«  Idllad.  The 
American  canaltics  were  S  killed  or  wounded;  that  of 
ta«  enemy.  M.    Toe  Ptctock  was  sunk  in  tne  actiori. 

1813.  June  1  —  American  3i^«un  fiigHte  Chasprnkt.  Capt. 
Jamee  Lawrence,  captur«r  aSx^r  a  dapcratc  actiaa  of 
IS  aUDUtM  off  the  port  of  Boston.-  by  Che  English  3g-eai 

frimte  5»aiiiHBi,  Capt.  Philip  B.  V.  Broke.     The  Ameri-  icjieuLiun  u.  uuiriwia;  nui  mno  ay  ine  ooryei  jom 

cans  bad  140  killed  or  wounded  and  tlw  EngUah  S3.  AdajKS,  Capt.  GeoTRe  C.  Reid. 

Lawrence  was  killed,  his  last  woids  beinB  "  Don't  give      1S46.     JuTy  I  —  A  force  of  ISO  men  from  American  squadroa 
..^,h..ki^"  nndcr  Capt.  John  Drake  Slou.  landed  at   Msntoey, 

Arrw.  Cal..  and  occti^iiad  Che  place  in  the  name  of  the  United 


— „  — _  af  Portuvil  the 

44-Bun  frigate  CoHsUliaiam.  Cam.  (^arlea  Stewart,  after 
^-— ■ ....-^.-  (^ptured  Hnghah  war  ships 


—     .  .jt  Iftwn  sh..^  .. 

Biddle.  after  a  spuit«d  action  oS  Tristan  <!—.—.•»>, 
captand  Bnalish  akiop  of  war  Pmtuin  at  the  aame 

.    force  in  22  nunutet.     American   oaaualties,  12  IdUed 
or  wovnded;  tba  Badiah.  3S, 

IIS.  Jane  IT  — B<6m  Uw  war  with  Bnalaod  h«d  been 
concluded  the  Umted  Sialea  had  declandwar  on  Algiera 
ai  tba  regnlt  of  oumsea  on  Asiericaa  morchaDtmen.  A 
sauadnin  under  Captain  DBcatur  appeared  in  Git 
'     a  IT  June  captured  the  Alaerion 


-While    i: 


1  tba  Stnuta  of  Sunda  ^ait 
Ko/  ine  lo-Bun  eioap  of  war  Peacock,  Captsin  War- 
[ton.  captunui  BoAlisb  imisBr  NamlUms  of  IZ-EUns. 
enemy  having  1 4  killed  or  wounded.     Theie  were  no 


West  ladles  > 
'-  Feh,  7  — . 
lEichantmp? 


easafied  m  suppreaaum  pnacy   m  the 
id  slave  trade  cm  Che  Africsn  coast, 
or  maJdng  a  murderous  attack  on  Americwi 
the  44-gun  fiigate  Paiomat  landed  a  large 


CaptTU . 

Bntish  war  ahip  PdUan  (of  Che  same  fonx).  Capt. 
John  Fordyce  Klaplo.  after  a  seven  action  of  47  minutes 
—    _bj^i.    »w~     1 -. —     — ^^ — j^    ^^^    mortally 


St  of  Maine, 
mden  whs 
junded;  that 


day.    Ourcanulii&iwEnl23ki]ledoi , 

the  British,  135.     The  dinct  resuh  of  this  battto  was 
the  ,  overthrow  of  British  nipnmacy-  in  the  Weotm 


Pliabi  and  Clitnb 

Lewis  Warrinnon^  after  Ml 


Capt.  Davis  Porter  in  the  32.ffun  fngate 
— ^-^  .i-fEiise  against  the  Britiah  wanhipa 
ValparaiM    Chile.     Af tsr  >  fi^ 
outes  the  Evtx  surreodend,  our 


were  acanxly  able 
147.     March  24-2S  — 

furions  attack  on  ^ 


•d;  Bj 
1811.     Jul 


s  (of  tl 


b,23. 


American  Ion. 


2]^MI< 


^pC  Johnston  Blakain,  in  the  18-Ean 

-.    .._    iFsj^.   captured   the  English  war  ^p 

Ramdter  off  the  Bnglish  ooast  afUr  an  action  of  li> 
minutes,  Che  Americana  having  26  killed  or  wounds  as 
afioinGt  67  for  the  enemy. 
114.     Sept.  t  —At  night  the  Waif  had  a  battle  with  tba 
Bnahsh  sloop  of  wir  Avon  of  1^  force.     The  Avon  was 

had  i  tolled  or  wounded  and  Che  crKioy  42. 
114.     Sept.  II  —  Second  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  between 
American    squadron    under  Captain  Maalonough  end 
English    under    CapC.    Dsniel    Pring.     The    American 

and  1,000  man.     After  an  action 'of  2  homa  EndM 
minutes  the  Englkh  were  defeated,  i>ur  losses  being  110 

14.  Dec.  14  —  FoTty.two  English  launches  conCainiofl 
42  guns  and  about  1,000  men,  attacked  the  American 
aotiUa  on  Lake  Borgne,  Miss.,  and  after  a  spirited  fight 
defeatiil  it.  Che  American  casualties  being  41  IdUed  or 
wounded;  the  ftnglish.  M. 

15.  Jan,  IS  — The  44-gua  frigau  PraiJtHl.  Capt 
StepheD  Decatur,  csjituiad  by  a  British  aqutdron  afMl 


d  her  under  the  guns  of  the 

r.  Jan.  8  — Capt.  Robert  P.  Stockton  led  a  ftjrce  of 
about  700  American  sailors  on  a  long  march  inland  Sn3 
defeated  a  Mencan  amy  at  San  Gabriel,  Cal.  The 
battle  was  resumed  on  the  following  day  at  Mesa  and 
asam  the  enemy  was  routed.  On  the  ISth  our  sailor* 
marched  into  Ua  Angeles  in  triumph;  havuig  actually 
conquered  the  lower  part  of  California. 
f.  March  10  —  Steam  cruiser  Spilfiri  ran  into  the  har- 
bCT  ^  Vm  Croa  and,  single-handed,  enssged  the  Meii- 

'.  March  23  —  Commander  Tattnall  with  Mven  email 
Eunboata  boldly  nn  within  close  range  of  the  l^viest 
fort  at  Vara  Crui  and  dclivnwl  a  terrific  fin  for  an 
1  was  the  attack  that  the  Meiicaoa 
he  navy  and  aimy  maJBtained  the 
™  Cna  wfuch,  finally,  remltad  in 
14  — SKrpng  naval  force  under  Capt.  M.  C, 
.ptuffld  TMspaji  after  senra  fighting.  At  one 
sailors  landed  and  earned  the  Heucan  eartb- 

auSering  a  kias  of  2  killed  and  f       _    .... 
47      Oct.    1  —A  force  of   80  sailors    under   UeotenanC 
Craven  bododat  Muli}e.  Lower  CaUfnniia,  and  defeat- 
ed a  sapenoT  number  of  Meidcans,  driving  them  several 
miles  inland. 
47.     Nov.  ID  — Captain  Shubrick  landed  600  men  fnnn 
his  sqnadrnn  and  captured  the  city  of  Msiatlin.  Meiioa. 
47.     Nov.    17  — A    force   of   sailon   under    Commander 
Selfridge    captured  tha  city  of  Guaymas.   Lower  Cali- 
-'b  severe  fighting. 

>  —  LientEnant   Yard  with  a  detachment  ci 
ided  and  aiuprised  a  body  of  Maiicaa  tnwpa 

— ^  Lieut.  Charles  Herwtxid  of  the  Maiinca 
vi--.-,-  —  "t?=''  ""  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jose,  Lower 
Calrfomia.     AtUck  nas  renewed  the  not  day  and  tin 

my  defeated  W"-  -  ' '  "•-"--  -     - 

rd  y  1  ■      " 


1848.     laii 


offr 


1.  M.  C.  Perry  lande 
Bama,  Japan,  and  formiifly  deli' 
mdahip  from  the  President  of  th 
EOperor.     It  rcBulted  in  Ihe  op< 


irtd  the  measaga 
United  Statea  to 
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m*.     Ptb.  U  —  PsRT  BppaBTed  oS  TV>k]ro  "Itb  n 


,  uKt.  iSter  >  tm  days'  Sghl,  the 

difHted  with  a  loM  of  *bout  40Dl[i]M  a 

■  lunna  12  loDed  and  2S  wODBdad. 

'    -  C^tabi  Tattiuilt  ntada  bii  bnunt  dai 
a  of  tha  Bfitiih  aad  fteneh  irha  wan  a 

I  itwr  attack  on  the  PaitM  foit^  Ncirtb  O 


a  foit^Nortb  C 


il.  April  21  — Capuin  McCaulsy  dntmrsd  all  Uoitad 
StaUeKcHH  at  Norfolk,  Vs.,  to  prennttbairMtlliaiaM 
the  hands  of  the  Confedentea 

il.  May  31  —  Wiih  frail  B>uiboata  Connoandnr  Tamea 
Haroiaii  Vood  attacked  the  ConTedenta  batlon  at 
Aquii  Creak,  iMar  Wuhioatoa,  D-  C  The  attack  <na 
lenewed  the  neit  day,  but  Tailed:  tbe  NatiOTUiliata  having 
1  killed  (Conunaiidar  Ward)  aad  4  wauBded. 

il.  Aog.  29 —  Cape.  Slaa  H.  Strineham  with  a  powerful 
aquadron  of  wooden  wanhqii  bombuded  P<Kt  Hatterva 
and  compelled  tha  aoirender  of  ita  samaon  of  615  men. 
Tho  CoDJcderats  loai  waa  29  Idlkd  or  wounded. 
lUI.  Sept.  10  —  Tw>  Eooboata  coraraaoded  by  liest. 
Roger  N.  Stasbel  opened  Sre  on  a  Confedeiate  battery 
of  16  gum  ntar  Colniobua.  Ey„  and  deatioyad  it 

ij.  Sept.  141 — A  boat  party  under  Lieut.  John  Benry- 
Rnaaell  polled  into  tlie  barbor  of  ftn«coIa  and.  after  a 
dcapente  iisht.  captured  and  destroyed  tbe  Confederate 
./ado*.     About  ZQ  of  the  boat  party  were 


—  The    improvited   Dni£m    | 


.    _, .'nion    Buoboat 

M.tina  Hi  Pamlico  Sound.  North  Caroli — .  .  _ 
in  a  daiing  mannc*  by  a  paity  of  ConfadeMaa 
pt.  Wm.  F.  I  -     ' 


..     _       ..  ■- ^ _   ifederata  tioopa  while 

marchini  on  tbe  Danow  idwad  of  Kattena  mu  Riad 

t«ioD  b^  the  National  Booboat  UomlicJlo,  Lieut.  Daniel 
L.  Brauie,  and  routed  witli  Bitat  lom.  _ 
il.     Oct.  II  —  Capt  Georga  Michola*  HoIBnii  with  tha 
Confednata  innctad  idmtataat  and  l>  wooden  tteameim 
c*me  from  Naur  Orleani  and  put  to  Bi|ht  the  potRifal 


dppi  River.     Tbe 


u  tha  mouth  ol  tbe  U 


. ._- jd  waa  ntaily  aunk  taii.bf 

na  of  fire  laf  ti,  (he  enemy  compelled  oat  ahipa  Co  See. 
tS61.     Oct.  28  —  Tbe  little  wwxlea  auaboat  CoaoloM,  Ueut. 
...       .^    .  ..%...  Ton  the 

alDlled 


U6I.     Nov.  7  -~  Capt.  Samual  Frandi 
erful  aqaadroa  (it  wooden  ahipa  capl 
bombardment.  Port  Ray«1.  N.  C,  «._ 
or  wounded,  the  enemy'*  kM*  beiiis  63. 

tMI.     Nov.    ~       "  ■ 


Dupoat  wit] 
ituied,  after 
ith  aloai  of . 


The  ei 


e  Confederate  ci 


in  the  MEwiaippi. 
of  that  poet  by  tfar 
«a.  Aprir6  — Two 
anni^la  '  '  ' 
tbe  Ti 


ganboati  prsraited  the 

~*  PittohuiB  Tjindiag  on 

in  a  cro*»&eoD  the 


charglns  Cool 

.     April  13  —  Parrantr  under  cover  of  ni^,  ami 
*--- n  daeh  peat  Kitta  Jadaos  and  St.  Philip,  • 


■e(<  tbe 


A  New  Oilan*.     ., 

— K  diing  feata  in  naval  hiitorr.     The  Unioi.  ~_  -_ 

184  killed  or  woundad.  while  tiurt  of  Ox  an^iy  **• 

.     about  equaL 

IMZ.     April  25  —  A  naval  force  under  CmimmJcr  Bamuel 

Lodcwood  captond  Port  HaoDi^  N.  C.  after  aa  all-day 

1*62.  !iay  10  — On  tbia  day  the  CoDfederaU  aawl  tone 
m  the  UiaBseuipi  made  a  audden  attadt  on  the  Dnioo 
naval  foreo  near  Port  PiUow.  but  me  finally  drrvn  off 
with  a  Iq*»  of  three  kOled  cr •-' 

1862.     June    6  — Union     imbc 
attacked  tbe  Confedsste  m... 
dtfaated  iu     The  caaualttea  we 

1862.     June    n— A   naval  and  k 
Cbartea  en  the  WUta  Rive*,  a 


t  lea  of  J  7 


which    1 

ThoQ 
1862.     Jtiai.__       ,„  , 

Confederate  batteiiea  a.    . 

kniBd  or  wounded.     T!le  enemy  leportad  ni,  .^ 

U62.     July  4  —  Commander  TnuKharf  in  the  BJait  Iiland 

dopaned  Confadante  troopa  at  Galvnlon,  and  ikaenyed 

the  blockade  runnar  Riikmi  O'Brin.  with  ica  valimHa 

1862.     Kir  9  —  Two  rmboats  ai^  -^ 

Cbaiiet  W.  Phiaaer  foreed  the  h. 

River  and.  after  s  hot  fiabt.  captured  HusiiltDB,  N.  C 
Union  iQsaea.  three  kUled  or  waondad. 

1862.  July  IS  — Captain  Walke  with  a  anall  aquadivn 
attained  the  innclwl  ^nbanu  in  tha  Yaioa  Rlw.  A 
running  fight  followed,  the  Arkamiii  apecding  down  tlie 
Yuoo  into  the  Miidaiippt  and  paae  the  gnat  Union 
.nd  took  refu^  under  tbe  Vickaburg  batteries. 


acMiFfam 


lost  68  Uited 

is. 

IMZ.     July  22~Capt.  Wd 


the  UnE._ .. 

that  ahe  wM  of  littla  aarviea. 
ided,  whDa  that  o! 


.     ..„., Jam*,   Capt. 

Cbarb*  Wilkes,  ioteroepled  tha  Haeliih  mail  steamd 
Trail  on  the  high  eaaa  and  forcibly  took  out  of  her  two 


waacapeuied. 

'-      "-■-    6  — Ca..    ._.  __.   _..     

1  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tfnnmte  River  and  after 
B  actwn  compelled  ita  lunewlsr.  Tbe  Union 
I  II  killed  or  wmodedj  the  Confederate  loea.  16. 
10  —  Union  gonboaa  under  Commander  Rown 
Huicied  the  CoDfednale  gunboata  at  Btiiabeth  Cjtr, 
N.  C.  and  defeated  them.     Tbe  Unmn  Icm  was  t  killed 

1862.  Peb,  13  — Commander  Wajke  m  the  ironclad  gun- 
boat Cartnidiid  attacked  Port  Donclian.  CumbeHand 
River.  After  maintaining  an  all^day  figbrt  un^e-handed 
•be  retired  at  dark  with  aeviiral ■- — 

1862.  Peb.  14  —  Unv^n  gunboati  ui 
determined  attack  on  Fort  rv 
_)  lurrender.  the  Union  loss  beii.„ 

>8«2.     March  8  —  Ccmtederalc  inmcled  Um.  ...   

Hampton  Roads  and,  in  ipite  of  the  terrifii:  Sie.  totally 
deaOoyed  the  warahipa  Congrtti  and  Cttmbettand.  Tba 
Uoioiusti  had  2S4  ktllad  or  drowned,  beeidei  many 
wouDded;  the  Confederate  lose  waa  only  21  killed  cr 


...     ..™^„  .,       _.-l.  R.  3.  McCook 

captured  the  city  of  New  Berce  after  a  desperate  fifdlt 
in  which  the  navy  had  11  killed  or  wo^lndcd^  while  our 
[Bud  force  suffered  much  more.     The  enemy 


.      _        __,..    D.  Portsr.  with  Hveial  gnn- 

□ude  anotl]pr  attack  on  tha  ArhoHMS  and  oom- 

1861.     Oct.  i  —  A  detachment  of  troops  with  a  naval  force 
under  IJeut.  B.  R.  Colboon,  captured  naiddin  aftar 


■—.  Mj.  ^.uauiun,  in  the  goobost 

as  attacked  by  tbe  CMiftdsnIea. 

•unded  Ui  ve«el  two  day*,  thes 

caped  with  the  nrvivan. 

-On  the  night  of  thi*  day  the  tamoua 
-.L~,™  .uunderod  at  SMt  while  near  Hatterae  Sboala, 
her  peoide  beins  sand  by  convoying  sUtia. 
63.  Jan.  1  —  More  dayllgM  two  Ccofederate  "  coltm- 
clad  "  gteamoi  made  a  tuddeo  attack  on  the  Cnioa 
•qnadron  ofl  OaNeston,  captured  one  veasel.  destiT-  '  * 
another  and  diapened  tbe  foroe  with  heavy  km. 
tS.     Jan.  9  —  Rear-Admiial  Porter,  with  ■  rttong  fori 


ll«a.     Dec   31  - 


Montaak.    at   long   imnge.    i 
bloclcsrie  nmner  Sa!*Mflt 
63.     Match  1 1  —  Union  goelkaui   uc* 
Pomberton  00  the  Tallahatchie  Rivi 
repulsed  on  the  IBth  with  •  oeary 
wounded. 


14  — Parragut  pacud  Port  HadK»,  c 


63.     April 
Kb*iA 


Lient.  Geo.  Dewey)  being  destroyed  by  fir 
■  ■    ■     ■  ly  100  killed  or  wonnded._ 

:lsdi   under    Dnpont.  og  Chari^ton 


killed  91 
determined  attack  on  the  fortifica 


tut.     April  4  — Commander  Waltre  in 


1S63.    April   16  — 

Vicksburg  with 

1S«3.     AptO   »- 
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UNITED  8TATB»— KAVy.  CHSOMOUKUCAL  HMTORY  (57) 


•ttKlloDOwtulGidt.  MiMUppl  Kinr.  b  wiiKh  tbN> 
IWi.    Jbik  17 —  Uonitar  Wttlian*tn,  Capt  Jafan  Rodnr*, 
ATw^b.     ThB   fJofMentac  hwl    IS   wmmdidi   no 


for  the  NttKnalitU. 


UoDougB]  sMuiMd  tlM  6n,  Hnk  iDiiie  of  tbair  aUn 

Uid  dencad  their  'battene*.     The  Ameriana  h*d  m 

UM  and  fOw  wounded,     Ttu  Jipi  •aSercd  beavilr. 
UM,     Ji^  Ifl'— A  oonMriBd  U^  and  naval  attack  vM 

niiidi  on  Fort  Wi«na,  ChifUaWii^  bu  wM  rapiilaad 

by  tba  Coafedantoa, 
IH>.     S(rpt,  g  —  A  boat  party  conaating  of  tOD  nun  und«f 
.  th*  conBUvtl  of  CoianiBgdar  T.  M.  Stevana  attanptad 

to  ciDinia  Fort  Sumnr,  Cbr  '    ■        '   '      '-■ 

<rit>i  a  ]on  oC  IS  killed  or 

pnaooera. 


I  npaUad  br  .th*  Confedanto.  tba     »*>- 


ISM.     Jas>  W  — TbsCimladBntMnadH'Coamandn'J.  T. 

Wood  made  a  auiht  atudc  on  Uoion  nnboata  aiUTduill 
New  Beraa.  N.  C.,  and  caplund  theUndirvrUrr,  wltK 
a  Id**  at  39  UIM,  woaadad  and  —*'  ~i™—  •>- 
CanfadnM*  ka*  bek«  28  IdUad 

IBM.     April     10  —  CoDl^aate    nm    AlbmtrU 
iMlon  nuiboata  at  the  moath  of  the  Roaao 

Nratb  ^Uea  and  task  Uw  Sn 

UauniMtbaoHldUad  ot  mndad. 

IIM.     M^  5  —  The  nm  ABmHSU  . 
boaW  in  Albemarle^      ■        '      ' 


Cfnifederate  loM  mu  lus. 
IBM.     Maiy   a  —  Tka   ConfadcfMM  bhnr'tn    tb*   tFoioa 

rmbokt  CMnufin  yam  n  Poor  UilaCmh  ' "" 

oc  wmmding  half  ber  nmaUMl.     Two  da)n  lati 

deitroyed  osr  Eanboat  Shaai^en, 
ItM.     foot    19  — Tba    K4ataartt   aank   tbe    Confedoata 

QiuMT  AiotOH  off  CtanboufB,  fnact.  '' — 

action.     Tba  »U|- — "^■--'  ------  - 

tboenen      " 

ISM.       JUM    ..  . 

DBexpectad  fin  oa  two  Union  _ 
near  Port  Hodan.  bat  wara 


ISM.  Peb,  1 1  —  United  State*  battleitup  Uaini  blown  op 
in  Havana  harbor,  with  a  Ion  of  260  loan  out  vf  a  coin- 
plamentc^  JSO.    T jua ma  tba  laeoad  cnMaat  tUiHUr 

UM,     March  19 —  Battlahip  Ottfom  lailad  from  San  Pna> 

ciaiip  oa  hoc  fanooa  mmn  annod  Ite  Horn. 
189S.     Aim3  21  —  Read-Adm&al  Samiisan  bagan  the  bledc 

■de  of  the  mcth  eoait  of  Cuba. 
«.     April   15  — United   StMaa  decdaiad  tbrt  war  with 

SfHon  aiiMad  lran>  April  21tt. 
IS.     ^ril  37  —  Sampioa  bamtsidal  the  Cuban  port  of 

Hatsaw.  lilaiidRE  th<  Spasiab  battetiu  and  prevendng 

th*  enctlDn  ol  addltioDal  fottiflcatiaBa. 
IS.     AiKil   29  —  Coamanda    HcCalla  di«va  •  Spauta 

nbbat  into  tha  harbor  of  Cienluceoa. 
dar  1  —  Dewvr  dextroved  the  Spaaiih  Seat  under 
UoMoio  In  On  harb^  of  Hwlla.  captiamg  CavHa 
-"-"  laioBS  coowMe  powBaiiar  of  tb*  hactin.    Oar 

iMe*  wer*  6,  wuile  that  of  tha  anemr  waa  618.. 
..     -_.>r    11  —  Cervera'i    squadron    airivad    oil    Hai- 

I.    iSur   11  —  CoBswader  Omtaimi   Cnlw—  T«dd 

antei^  the  harbor  of  ffpi^n.^  mth  the  cruiaar  Wi^ 
nfuflQii.  revenue  cutter  Swboa,  and  tonwda  boat 
Wnsbm.  Tba  WhiOom  wai  auddmly  attiu:kad  br  a 
enci^ad  batar  and  drinn  oS  in  a  olnlad  and'' 
llM  Winskm  bail.^va  Idled  <ingludin|{  Boaan  V 


and  under  a  ttrriOa- 


inmclad  Ti , 

in   naval   birtoiy.     Tba  monitor    r«ci 
while  paaaiiig  over  a  line  of  toipedoea. 
1)4  pnahias.     Total  Unkn  caaualtici.  3l5i  that  of  Ow 
CsBtedamtei  bdag  31. 
ISM  _  pct^  — ComMBdior  Napoleon  Collint 


FUwUa,  in  tbe  fli , ,  „, .. 

Aftorward  the  FIctUm.  waa  nWrnaad.  tbe  attack  b^« 

taMTOet.  28  —  Liaut.  Wbl  B.  Cnafaing,  In  a  launch  with 
16  owD,  oodar  tovo'  at  night,  crapt  up  tha  Roanoke 
Rivar  and  daattoyad  tba  trosolad "" '    ■"  — 

KM.     ^r.  4'— Two  Union  gunboat 

ShiHc   waa  (katrond  in  eadaavonng  to  wenoa  vm 
CcmfadarMa  battanea  on  tha  Taawwat  Rivar. 

lSt4.     Dae   24  —  Pint  great  naval   and    land  attack  <u 
FDit  Phhei.  In  which  the  Uninnicti  were  repubad  wiS 
■'"*■"■  wounded  to  tha  fleet  alone,  wUla 


T,  mtb  a  (tiotig  nan]  tone, 


1866.  Sept.    —   — Schooner  Cat.  Shaman  ran  aaroood 
in  Ptu^Yaog  Rinr,  Koraa.  and  her  cnw  wai  cTubbad 

1867,  Jan. United      Stataa     Staamihin      WMiNHtt 

'-  '    -laof  GtH.  ShtrMan  oDtraga,  h^£ukd  loffit 

Statat    SComahq*  OiuUa,  lAiib 

id  the  haiboi  of  Yokohama,  Japaar  hane' 
-"—the  Engliihr "■" 


—•    ^ CapCun  Sisbee,  in-Oia  paaa 

Sa,^  Foul,  duabted  tha^Mouh  torpedo  ti< 

-ualciea  for  the  AnDricanaj  tha  ai 


1.  Julr  1  —  Conunander  Swinbun 
Spaniih  fortI6catioiu  at  Tonab  after  i 
I.     July  3  —  CervKm'a  forniidal:^  a 

"""      lagoaftera. 

boun,  by  tl 
unandi^Ad 


list.     June  JO  —  Lieec.  Liicien  Yoong,  with  nnall  git»- 

boati,  dlenBsd  tha  Spaniih  battarit*  at  Miumnillo. 
1I9S.     Julr     1  —  Conunander     Bwinburne     diatroyed    the 

-     ■:-■-  -^^^ .^ -^ a iplritad action. 

_ —  aqoadiM  waa  com. 

, 1  Santiago  after  a  niiital  battle  and 

nearly  four  bouri,  by  tbe  Amerimn  fleet 


latS.     July  25 


cupied  the  p 


n  the 


187a     Joi^   24  — Unit 


lah  paaienfer  a 
■n  periibed. 
ram  lan  Anaerlcan  aquadtoa 
1  tba  Kng  Yang  River  aed 


resulij  American  force  to'Und  an  that 

■Biana  la  thii  iw. 
1898,     July    IT  —  lieutenant  Meniun,    with   two   boat*' 

creHI,  took  posKoian  of  Ponce,  Porto  Sico. 
18M.     Aug.  11  —  Captain  Ooodrtcfa  attacked  and  compelled 

tbe  lurrefHt^  of  HaninnillD. 
1S98.     Aug.  13  —  Dewn'i  daet  asoMed  any  in  attadi  on 

Manila,  which  reaufCed  in  th^  auiremlBr  of  that  j^ane; 

Plag  Ueutenant  BrBmby  hotKiiig  the  fint  American 
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. f  body  of 

mamct,  woo,  uniil  tbe  nlisl  (orca  arrivBd,  OD-opgnMd 
witn  the  null  fores  of  tha  AlUaio  Pckmg.iadeieoHof 
ttu  fonJBfl  gmbuBB,  beaieBad  by  tb*  Bout  nvolatiiHi- 

Btl.       (Scs  PnClHC,  THI  SlBQE  IN.) 

1907.  Cruiw  of  an  Amsican  fleet  ircnuid  ttte  vorld  w  ■ 
damoutntioa  oi  (be  nxval  pomr  of  the  United  StateL 

1914.  Haikan  complicmlioni  led  to  the  occBpation  of  Ven 
Ciiit  br  DHnne*  21  April. 

191J-1S.  Tbe  Worid  War.  Coavoy  of  tzoofu  to  Euiope. 
SuppressiDit  of  GenoLn  eahiiunne  memoe-  Surreoder 
of  Iba  Gernun  fleet  21  Nov.  1918  to  the  aUied  Britiib 
aod  Amerion  naviea  in  the  North  SeL 

Edgar  Stanton  Maclay, 
Author  of   M  History  of  the   [/«i(ed  Statu 
Navy.' 

58.  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  A  political 
party  has  been  defined  by  Edmund  Burke  as  *a 
body  of  men  united,  for  promoting  by  their  joint 
endeavors  the  national  interest,  upon  some  par- 
ticular principle  upon  which  they  are  all 
agreed.'  But  this  definition  is  not  adequate 
for  the  political  party  of  to-day.  The  latter  is 
more  than  a  group  of  persons  temporarily 
united  for  promoling'  a  single  principle.  It  is 
a  more  or  less  durable  organization  of  voters, 
having  for  its  immediate  purpose  the  election 
of  public  officials  and  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  members  "of  the  party  may 
be  agreed  on  -certain  fundamental  principles  of 
governmental  policy;  but  the  application  of 
these  principles  will  vary  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  are  likely  to  become  little  more  than 
a  general  tendency.  Particular  parlies  are  apt 
to  be  largely  controlled  by  certain  classes  or 
sections;  and  their  policies  are  lilcely  to  be 
affected  by  the  interests  of  their  membership 
rather  than  those  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  there  have 
usually  been  only  two  leading  political  parties 
at  one  time;  and  this  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  men  naturally  tend  to  divide  theni9elv«s 
into  two  main  groups;  the  conservative  and 
the  progressive,  or  those  who  favor' the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  efficient  government  and 
those  who  support  individual  liberty  and 
freedom.  But  these  tendencies  are  at  best 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  the  development  of 
political  parlies  can  only  bt  understood  by 
recognizitig  (hat  there  are  many  varying  and 
interwoven  types  of  opinion,  and  a  contin\ial 
process  of  change  from  one  to  another. 

Parties  Before  1789.—  During  the  colonial 
period  there  was  no  formal  party  organization 
m  America ;  but  there  were  political  divisions 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
in  Great  Britain, —  the  Tories  supporting  the 
royal  governors  and  the  Whigs  usually  con- 
trollitig  the  elective  assemblies.  Most  of  the 
Americans  had  been  Whigs,  standing  for  per- 
sonal liberty  and  opposing  centralized  authority. 

In  the  Revolution  the  Whigs  became  known 
as  Patriots;  while  many  of  the  business  and 
propertied  classes  were  Tories  or  Loyalists, 
supporting  the  British  government.  But  after 
the  establishment  of  independence  the  Loyalists 
disappeared. 

A  new  division  appeared  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787.  between  the  dele- 
gates from  the  large  States  who  favored  a 
strong  national  government,  and  those  from  the 
small  States  who  preferred  to  continue  a  loose 
confederation.  The  result  of  this  division  was 
a  series  of  compromises  in  the  Constitution. 
In  the  campaign  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,    the   supporters    were   known    as 


Federalists,  and  the  opponents  x  Anti- 
Federalists. 

Federalists  and  JeSersonian  RepubUcsttt. 

—  The  new  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
contained  no  rccoKnilion  of  political  parties; 
and  after  it  was  aaoplcd  and  put  in  operation 
there  were  for  a  time  no  clearly  marked  poEtical 
divisions.  Washington,  and  other  leaders,  were 
indeed  strongly  opposed  to  parties,  and  the  new 
government  included  both  Hamilton  and  Jef- 
ferson at  the  head  of  the  two  principal  depart- 
ments. But  differences  of  opinion  on  que»- 
tions  of  governmental  policy  soon  developed 
the  two  opposing  parties  of  FederaksU  and 
Republicans.  The  Pedepilists,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Hamilton,  and  supported  by  Washing- 
ton at  first  controlled  the  central  government. 
and  favored  strengthening  tbe  natioiial  au- 
thority, a  strong  executive  and  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  More  specifically 
they  supported  Hamilton's  financial  and  com- 
merdai  policy  and  distrusting  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  favored  neutrality  in 
the  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Republicans,  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  favored  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  a  limited  scope  of  national 
authority  and  Congressional  control  of  the 
government.  The  Federalists  included  most  of 
the  business  and  propertied  classes;  but  the  Re- 
publicans, organizing  the  small  farmers  and 
dty  workers,  before  long  gained  control  of  the 
national  government  In  power  the  Republi- 
cans became  more  national  in  spirit.  When 
opporiuntiy  was  offered,  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  made,  in  spile  of  its  violation  of  tbe 
rule  of  strict  construction.  L^ter,  under  the 
aggressive  leadership  of  Henry  Clay,  it  entered 
on  the  War  of  1812,  whidi  the  surviving 
Federalists  opposed. 

After  the  war  the  Federalist  party  disap- 
peared. The  ensuing  "era  of  good  feeling 
soon  led  to  a  period  of  personal  politics,  ctitmi- 
nating  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1824,  in 
which  there  were  four  Republican  candidates. 
Meanwhile  the  system  of  legislative  and  Con- 
gressional party  caucuses,  which  hdd  nominated 
candidates  for  executive  offices,  had  grown  into 
disfavor;  and  local  and  State  nominating  con- 
Democrats  and  Whigs. — A  new  alignment 
of  parties  arose  after  the  election  of  1824. 
which  continued  through  the  second  (jnarter  of 
th^  century.  One  of  these,  under  tbe  name  of 
Democrats,  represented  the  more  radical  iring 
of  Jeffersonian  Republicans,  and  controlled  the 
national    government    r— 


of   the    time    until 


more  democratic  control  of  the  government. 
which  was  strongest  in  the  newer  parts  of  the 
country,  this  party  represented  a  strong  na- 
tional spirit,  and  in  the  case  of  Jackson  there 
was  in  practice  a  vigorous  exercise  of  executive 
leadership.  But  the  polides  of  the  party  were 
affected  by  the  traditional  views  in  favor  of 
strict  constrticfion,  the  limitation  of  the  central 
government  and  emphasis  on  State's  rights;  and 
It  opposed  the  national  bank,  protective  tariffs 
and  internal  improvements.  Later  as  the 
slavery  question  became  more  acute  tbe  State's 
rights  doctrines  of  the  par^  aligned  it  in  op- 
position to  attempts  at  national  restriction  of 
slavery. 
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In  opposition  tbere  was  oreanized  a  new 
National  Republican  party,  which  soon  menred 
with  other  minor  parties  into  the  Whigs.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Clay  and  Webster,  and 
supported  by  the  financial  and  business  classes, 
the  Whigs  revived  and  developed  some  of  the 
nationalistic  policies  of  the  Federahsts.  They 
favored  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution; and  in  particular  supported  the  na- 
tional bank,  protective  tariffs  and  the  construc- 
tion of  internal  impRjvements,  At  the  same 
time,  unlike  the  Federalists,  the  Whigs  opposed 
executive  dominance  and  favored  Congressional 
control  of  the  government.  The  Wnigs  were 
strongest  in  the  Northeast;  but  had  also  a  con- 
siderable support  in  the  South.  But  while  they 
had  a  larger  popular  following  than  the  Fed- 
eralisis,  they  gained  control  of  the  national 
government  only  for  brief  intervals;  and  these 
temporary  successes  were  secured  by  com- 
promises inconsistent  with  the  princi;)les  of 
their  leaders.  In  the  end  the  party  failed  as 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  compromise  on  the 
slavery  question. 

During  this  period  the  machinery  of  party 
organization  was  more  highly  developed  The' 
system  of  nominating  conventions  was  firmly 
established,  culminating  in  the  nationaJ  con- 
ventions for  the  nomination  of  Presidential 
candidates  and  the  adoption  of  parly  platforms. 

Minor  Partiei  and  Factioas  Before  I860.— 
From  time  to  time  minor  parties  and  factional 
divisions  of  the  leading  parties  have  appeared 
in  American  politics;  and  some  of  these  have 
played  important  parts  in  the  evolution  of  the 
party  system.  Very  ephemeral  and  unorganized 
factions  were  the  Quids  (Republicans  opposed 
to  Jefferson)  and  the  Blue-Light  Federalists 
(opponents  of  the  War  of  1812).  The  Anti- 
Masonic  parly  also  had  a  brief  duration;  but 
by  holding  the  first  public  national  nominating 
convention  (1830)  marked  a  si^ficant  stage 
in  the  development  of  parly  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  dominance  of  the  Democrats,  internal 
divisions  arose,  especially  in  New  York  State, 
such  as  Locofocos,  the  Hunkers  and  the  Barn- 
burners. Later  the  Whigs  were  divided  be- 
tween "Conscience*  and  *Cotton»  Whigs  and 
'Silver  Grays.' 

Of  more  permanent  influence  were  the  anti- 
slavery  parties.  The  early  Abolitionists  op- 
posed political  action.  But  the  Liberty  party 
nominated  candidates  in  t&iO  and  1844.  In  ihc 
next  two  Presidential  campaigns  the  Free  Soil 
party  showed  an  increasing  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

Meanwhile  opposition  to  the  political  in- 
fluence of  Roman  Catholics  and  recent  immi- 
grants became  a  factor  in  local  elections,  and, 
aided  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Whigs,  lea 
lo  the  organization  of  the  American  party, 
commonly  called  the  "Know  Nothings,*  whidi 
carried  a  number  of  States  in  1854,  and  polled 
a  considerable  vote  for  its  Presidential  candi- 
date in  1856.  This  party  was  soon  absorbed  by 
the  new  Republican  party;  although  the  sur- 
viving conservative  Whif[s  formed  the  main 
suwort   of   the  Constitutional   Union   parly  in 

The  Republicans  to  1876.—  Following  the 
struggle  over  slavery  in  the  regions  acquired 
in  ^e  war  with  Mexico,  which  had  resulted 
in  Uie  Compromise  of  1850,  the  passage  of  thq 
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Ran sas- Nebraska  Act  in  1854,  reopening  the 
(juestion  of  slavery  in  those  Territories,  and 
involving  the  revocation  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise of  1620  forced  the  slavery  issue  to 
the  front  and  led  to  a  radical  party  revolution. 
At  the  Congressional  elections  in  1854  a  ma- 
jority of  ■  An ti- Nebraska*  men  were  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  various 
party  names ;  and  these  soon  combined  to  form 
the  new  Republiow  party.  This  was  composed 
of  Free  Soilers,  most  o/  the  Northern  Whigs, 
and  Anti-Nebraska  Democrats.  While  unsuc- 
cessful in  1856,  it  proved  a  strong  opponent  to 
the  Democrats;  and  in  1860,  with  a  divided 
opposition,  the  Rqmblicans  elected  Lincoln  as 
President. 

The  new  party  was  at  the  same  time  tnore 
democratic  and  more  stron^y  nationalistic  than 
the  former  major  parties.  In  opposing  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  it  asserted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  Territories, 
against  (he  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  in 
the  Dred  Scot  case.  !l  also  reaffirmed  the 
Whig  policies  of  a  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  and  added  to  these  the  enact- 
ment of  a  homestead  law.  With  the  secession 
of  die  Southern  States^  the  work  of  first  im- 
portance became  the  maintenance  of  the  Union; 
and  in  this  the  Republicans  received  the  sup- 
port of  many  Democrats,  although  the  conduct 
of  the  Civil  War  led  to  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  work  of  the  national  goverrmient  and  the 
executive. 

After  the  war  the  Republicans  continued  in 
control  of  the  national  government  through  the 
period  of  reconstruction ;  and  during  this  time 
the  national  authority  was  still  further  extended 
by  the  adoption  of  the  13th,  14lh  and  15th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  Demo- 
cratic parly,  almost  silenced  during  the  war, 
gradually  regained  control  of  the  Southern  and 
some  Northern  Slates;  but  the  Republicans 
retained  the  popular  si^port  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing, combined  with  the  aid  of  the  mamifaetur- 
ing  and  capitalistic  classes  fostered  by  their 
economic  policy,  and  a  highly  developed  po- 
litical organization. 

Party  Oscillations  1876-96.— After  the  r&- 
:...    ^f    jjjg    Southern    States   a    new 


The  older  issues  were  settled;  but 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parly  organi- 
zation remained  in  existence.  Criticism  of  po- 
litical abuses  under  President  Grant  led  to  the 
abortive  Liberal  Republican  movement  of  1872 - 
and  in  the  reaction  following  the  panic  of  1873 
the  Democrats  gained  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives-  In  1876  the  Republicans  re- 
tained ihc  Presidency  through  the  findings  of 
the  Electoral  Onmni^ion.  The  Democrats  on 
several  occasions  were  snceessful  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections,  and  elected  Cleveland  as 
President  in  1884  and  1892.  But  during  the  20 
years  to  1896  no  party  controlled  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  brandies  of  the  na- 
tional government  for  more  than  two  years  at 

The  most  distinctive  issue  between  the  two 
parties  was  the  tarifi.  The  Republicans  were 
definitely  committed  to  a  high  protective  poKcy, 
while  the  Democrats  favored  a  reduction  of 
rates  and  a  revenue  tariff.    In  their  platfoniu 
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the  Democrats  maintained  lh«ir  traditioaal 
attitude  toward  economy  and  the  limited  ex- 
ercise  of  governmental  powers.  The  Repub- 
licans continued  the  policy  of  internal  improve- 
But  new  questions  were  arising  which  gained 
support  in  both  parties.  Opposition  lo  the  cor- 
rupling  influence  of  the  Spoils  system  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Law  in  1883. 
Agitation  for  government  regulation  of  rail- 
roads led  to  State  legislation  and  to  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Law  of  1887,  Business  depres- 
sion and  opposition  to  the  financial  interests 
led  to  demands  for  more  and  cheaper  currency, 
which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  compromise 
measures  of  1878  and  1890,  and  culminated  in 
the  cry  for  the  "free  coinage"  of  silver.  The 
growth  of  monopolies  led  to  the  pass^e  of 
anti-trust  laws  in  Che  States  and  t«  the  Sher- 
man Law  of  1890. 

The  general  condition  of  political  imrest 
was  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
series  of  minor  parties.  Beginning  in  187Z 
the  Prohihidonists  have  re^larly  nominated 
Presidential  candidates,  favoring  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic;  but  they  have  never  polled 
a  large  vote.  The  Greenback  party  had  candi- 
dates at  each  Presidential  election  from  1876 
to  1884,  supporting  the  issue  of  government 
paper  currency^  In  1888  there  was  a  Union 
Labor  party  ticket.  These  two  elements  of 
rural  and  urban  labor  discontent  were  com- 
bined in  1890  in  the  Populist  part^  which 
polled  more  than  a  million  votes  m  1892. 
This  party  supported  the  'free  coinaRe"  of 
silver,  postal  savings  banks,  a  graduated  in- 
come tax ;  government  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
telephones;  and  the  transfer  of  unused  land  to 
actual  settlers.  Even  more  radical  measures 
were  advocated  by  the  Socialist  Labor  party 
Which  also  had  candidates  in  1892. 

Republican  Control  from  1896  to  1912.— 
The    Presidential    election    of    1896    brought 


__  ..  .  )  Republican  control  of  the  national 
government.  The  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention of  1896,  controlled  by  the  radical  wing, 
adopted  a  platform  in  favor  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  and  nominated  for  President 
W.  J.  Bryan.  This  brought  to  their  support  the 
Populists  and  silver  Republicans;  but  lost  the 
conservative  gold  standard  Democrats  in  the 
East.  The  Republicans,  reafifirming  their  pro- 
tective tariff  views,  now  took  a  positive  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  "sound  money";  and  with  the 
support  of  the  business  interests  elected  Mc- 
Kinley  and  controlled  both  houses  of  Congress. 
As  a  result  of  the  brief  war  with  Spain, 
the  United  States  acquired  island  possessions 
in  both  the  West  and  East  Indies  and  became 
actively  involved  in  world  ^litice.  The  Re- 
publicans supported  this  policy  of  expansion; 
while  the  Democrats  opposed  the  militaristic 
and      imperialistic      tendencies,      but      without 

The  assassination  of  McKinley  in  1901  and 
the  succession  of  Roosevelt  to  the  Presidency 
led  to  important  changes  in  party  policies. 
Roosevelt  was  an  aggressive  leader,  wlio  u^eld 
the  new  military  and  international  policies 
and  acquiesced  m  the  traditional  protective 
tariff  policy  of  the  party,  but  who  favored  a 
considerable  increase  of  social  and  industrial 


control  hy  the  government,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  conservative  business  elements.  At  the 
election  of  1904  the  Democrats  nominated  a 
conservative  candidate;  but  Roosevelt  received 
a  large  support  from  the  more  radical  Demo- 
crats and  was  triumphantly  re-elected.  Dur- 
ing his  second  term  important  laws  were  passed 
for  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  the  gov- 
ernment inspection  of  foods  and  some  super- 
vision of  lar^e  industrial  corporations.  Largely 
through  the  influence  of  Roosevelt,  the  Repuln 
licaos  iu  1908  nominated  and  elected  as  his 
successor  W.  H.  Taft,  over  Bryan,  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  the  third 

President  Taft  proved  much  more  moderate 
than  Roosevelt;  and  during  lus  administration 
the  Republicans  became  badly  divided.  A  revis- 
ion of  the  tariff  was  enacted;  but  this  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  more  progressive  Republi- 
cans. This  dissatisfacdon,  with  the  growing 
demand  for  other  political,  social  ana  indus- 
trial reforms,  was  reflected  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Republicans  by  the  Democrats  at  the  Congres- 
sional elecUons  of  1910.  Another  sign  was  Che 
increasing  vote  of  the  Social  Democraticparty 
which  ha!d  entered  the  political  field  in  1900. 

The  Progreuivea  and  the  Wilson  Democ- 
nicy. —  In  1912  came  another  crisis  in  party 
history,  resulting  in  a  change  in  party 
control  of  the  national  government.  For 
many  years  the  traditional  policies  of  the  two 
leading  parties  had  been  of  little  significance; 
and  each  of  these  parties  had  a  conservative 
and  a  progressive  or  radical  wing.  Progressive 
Democrats  and  Republicans  had  carried 
through  important  economic  and  sound  re- 
forms in  many  States  —  in  taxation,  con- 
trol of  business,  the  direct  primary  and 
the  initiative  and  referendum  —  and  some 
of  the  _  new  leaders  were  in  Congress. 
The  national  nominating  conventions  of  both 
major  parties  in  1912  saw  a  prolonged  struggle 
f<ir  control.  In  the  Republican  convention,  the 
conservadves  supported  the  renomination  of 
President  Taft,  and  by  their  control  of  the 
party  machinery  were  able  to  win  a  formal 
victory.  But  most  of  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans who  had  favored  another  nomination  for 
Roosevelt  claimed  that  he  had  been  defeated 
by  fraud,  and  took  the  lead  in  organizing  a 
new  Progressive  party  which  nominated  Roose- 
velt on  a  platform  supporting  radical  reforms 
in  the  interest  of  greater  political  and  social 
democracy,  and  a  more  active  national  govern- 
ment. In  the  Democratic  conventionj  under 
the  leadership  of  Bryan,  the  progressive  ele- 
ment nominated  for  President  Governor  Wil- 
son of  New  Jersey,  on  a  less  radical  platform 
than  that  of  the  Progressives,  Wilson  received 
the  support  of  some  progressive  Republicans 
and  many  moderate  independents,  and  was 
elected,  carrying  most  of  the  States  and 
electoral  votes,  although  with  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  popular  vote.  Roosevelt  received 
a  larger  vole  than  Taft. 

The  first  term  of  Preudent  Wilson  was 
marked  by  the  passage  of  many  important  laws, 
—  revising  the  tariff  downward,  reorganizing 
the  banking  system,  controlling  industrial 
monopoUes,  as  well  aa  some  social  welfare 
legislation.  Under  recent  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  a  national,  income  tax  has  been 
established,  United    States   ceiutors   are    noir 
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-tbreak  of  tbe  Great  War  Wilson  adopted  a 
policy  of  neutrality,  which  he  maintained 
through  hia  first  tenn,  and  in  1916  again  led  his 
party  to  victory. 

The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  against  Germany,  in  1917,  led  to  another 
enormous  increate  in  the  vroric  and  influence 
of  the  national  govermnent.  The  peace  treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  involve  a  more  ac- 
tive participation  by  the  United  States  in  world 
politics.  In  assumuig  these  re^Mnsi  bill  tics  the 
Wilson  democracy  is  departing  farther  from 
die  traditions  of  the  older  Democratic  party. 
What  the  result  will  be  in  the  future  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States  remains  to 
be  seen. 
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59.  FOREIGN  POLICY.  The  diplomacy, 
negotiations  and  treaties  o{  the  United  States 
since  the  beginning  of  the  national  government 
in  1775  arc  connected  with  more  than  SO  foreign 
governments,  cover  a  period  of  over  140  years 
and  apply  to  a  great  number  of  subjects.  To 
analyie  the  national  policy  either  by  topics  or 
by  the  'governments  concerned  would  require 
a  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  an  historical 
survey  of  the  successive  epochs  and  episodes  of 
Amencan  diplomacy  may  be  brought  into  ipod- 
erate  space,^  because  the  main  hnes  of  policy 
have  been  simple  and  easy  to  trace 

Diplomatic  Procedure. —  From  1775  to 
1789  Congress,  as  the  mainspring  of  govern- 
ment, was  the  source  of  all  diplomatic  authority, 
the  framer  of  instructions  and  the  maker  of 
treaties.  During  the  Revolution,  Congress  com- 
missioned foreign  ministers  to  mqst  of  the 
Continental  great  powers  and  they  were  for- 
mally received  by  France  and  Holland.  After 
the  peace,  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Great  Britain 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations ;  and  in  course 
of  time  all  the  other  European  states  sent  min- 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  power 
to  appoint  ministers  and  ratify  treaties  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  the  com- 
:orrespondence   and   instructions   all 


proceeded  from  the  Preudent  or  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  practically  subject  to  his  di- 
rection. From  1797  to  1829.  each  of  the  five 
successive  Presidents  came  into  office  with 
large  diplomatic  experience.  Almost  all  the  en- 
voys also  were  men  of  public  responsibility, 
trained  for  their  duties. 

Since  Jackson's  time,  both  Presidents  and 
Secretaries  of  State  have  frequently  been  men 
of  small  experience  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  country,  uid  sometimes  of  little  pre- 
vious public  service  at  home.  Presidents  Polk, 
Lincoln.  Grant,  Cleveland,  McKlnley  and  Wil- 
son had  no  previous  knowledge  of  courts,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  had  hardly  been 
out  of  their  own  country.  Such  secretaries  ail 
Van  Buren,  Webster,  Buchanan,  Blaine  and 
Hay  were  trained  statesmen ;  others  came  into 
office  little  known  even  to  their  own  country- 
Most  appointments  to  foreign  missions  vrefe 
made  from  8  class  of  well-to-do  gentlemen  who 
were  novices  in  politics,  or  from  literary  men, 
such  as  Washington  Irving,  James  Russell  Low^ 
el!  and  John  Hay.  The  policy  of  each  succes- 
sive administration  was  to  carry  on  its  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  througn  men  of  nat- 
ural force  of  character  and  sagacity  who  knew 
little  of  diplomatic  usages.  Nevertheless  the 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  has  aJwavs  had 
the  advantages  of  directness,  vigor  ana  freer 
dom  from  the  complications  and  intrigues  of 
European  diplomacy. 

Independence  and  Territory  (177&-Sg)^ 
The  first  diplomatic  object  of  the  Conttuental 
Congress  was  to  make  friends  abroad,  who 
would  aid  the  infant  United  States  against 
Great  Britain.  The  treaties  with  France  in 
1778  were  contrary  to  all  the  previous  tradl* 
tions  of  the  colonies  and  brought  about  the 
only  military  alliance  between  the  United 
Stales  and  any  fordgn  power,  before  1917. 
The  practical  effect  was  toinclinc  England  to 
agree  to  the  favorable  terms  of  peace  negotiiited 
in  Paris  in  1782.  With  great  skill  and  perti- 
nacity, the  American  envoys  secured  an  ftgiee- 
ment  that  independence  should  be  admitted  be- 
fore any  other  conditions  were  made— not  as 
a  gift  or  a  makewei^t  but  as  a  recognitios  of 
a  political  and  international  fact 

Another  success  was  the  adjustment  of 
boimdaries.  Our  envoys  obtained  from  Great 
Britain  an  acknowledgment  of  territory  which 
doubled  the  area  of  the  13  former  colonies  and 
prepared  the  way  for  an  empire  in  ,the  West 
Canada,  for  vriiich  the  United  States  at  one  time 
hoped,  was  not  included;  but  in  the  Northwest 
and  Southwest,  Great  Britain  withdrew  all 
claims  and  the  Mississippi  became  the  boundary. 
Early  Expansion  (1803-19),— The  bound* 
of  the  treaty  of  1782  excluded  the  United 
States  from  the  natural  outlet  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  but  the  £rie  Canal  and  the  trunk  rail- 
road hues  later  made  good  that  defect  The 
United  States  was  also  left  with  no  frontal  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  made  it  an  essential 
American  policy  to  secure  the  strip  of  Spanish 
territory  which  shut  than  off  from  tide-water 
on  the  south.  A  lucky  chance,  of  which  Pi^i- 
dent  Jefferson  skilfully  took  advantage,  made 
it  passible  to  annex  the  lower  Mississippi  in 
1803,  and  with  it  the  whole  western  part  of 
Louisiana  extending  far  into  the  RotJnr  Moun- 
tains.    This  gave  a  narrow  aM>roach  to  the 
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Gulf,  'whidi  was  broadeced  by  the  forcible  oc- 
cupation of  West  Florida  (1810-13)  and 
W  the  annexation  of  East  Florida  in  1819.  On 
tne  northwest,  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
River  (1792),  the  exploration  of  I^wis  and 
Clark  (1806)  and  the  founding  of  the  post  of 
Astoria  (1811)  laid  the  foundations  for  an  ex- 
tension of  territory  to  the  Pacific 

Neutral  Trade  (1789-1815).— The  United 
States  was  the  first  American  slate;  it  set  up  a 
new  force  in  the- world  and  opened  a  new  kind 
of  inteniational  relations.  When,  in  1793,  revo- 
Jution  and  war  came  upon  Europe  and  lasted 
with  little  interruption  for  22  years,  there  was 
great  danger  that  the  United  Slates  would  be 
swept  from  its  moorings  and  drawn  into  the  in- 
fluence of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  warring 
groups,  of  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
■were  the  leaders. 

In  view  of  this  danger,  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  other  statesmen  advised 
a  •Policy  of  Isolation^  on  the  ground  that  the 
United  States  was  not  primarily  interested  in 
European  controversies  and  wars  and,  there- 
fore, should  remain  neutraL  After  reaching 
,  the  verge  of  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1794  on 
questions  of  neutral  trade  and  impressment,  and 
actually  engaging  in  naval  war  with  France  in 
1798t  the  country  settled  down  to  a  policy  of 
keeping  out  of  hostilities  and  enjoying  trade 
with  both  groups  of  powers  in  Europe. 

This  was  always  diiiicult  because  of  the  de- 
termination of  both  sides  to  scis^e  American 
ships  and  cargoes  on  novel  and  often  illegal  ap- 

Elications  of  the  international  iaw  of  contra- 
rand,  blockade,  free  ships  and  colonial  trade 
(•Rule  of  17S6»).  Some  of  these  difficulties 
were  covered  by  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794,  which 
was  allowed  to  expire  in  1807.  The  Barbary 
wars  somewhat  diverted  public  attention  for  a 
lew  years  (1801-05);  but  the  breaking  out  of 
a  new  European  war  in  1803  led  to  fresh  cap- 
tures of  American  vessels  and  to  renewed  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  by  the  British. 

The  disregard  to  neutral  rights  reached  its 
height  in  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  found  a 
•Continental  System,*  intended  to  cut  off  all 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  Great  Britain. 
This  led  to  the  British  Orders  in  Council  and 
French  decrees,  which  perhaps  suggested  sim- 
ilar acts  of  the  British  and  German  governments 
in  the  European  War  of  1914.  The  diplomatic 
protests  of  the  Americans  were  disregarded; 
and  since  the  United  States  had  no  military  or 
naval  force  able  to  j)rotect  its  commerce, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  Jefferson's  policy 
of  commercial  restrictions.  This  took  various 
forms  such  as  non-intercourse,  non-tmporta- 
lion  and  non-exportation,  which  last  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Embargo  Act  of  1807. 

This  method,  which  was  substantially  a  boy- 
cott, came  near  success:  but  in  the  end  was  ig- 
nored by  boA  the  beihgerents.  The  interfer- 
ence with  neutral  trade,  combined  with  im- 
pressments and  some  minor  grievances,  even- 
tually led  to  the  War  of  1812,  in  which  the 
American  cruisers  and  privateers  captured 
1,800  British  ships.  The  territorial  motive  also 
came  in;  the  United  States  confidently  ex- 
pected to  conquer  Canada;  but  no  territory  was 
added  and  several  areas  of  the  United  States 
fell  .for  the  time  into  die  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Howevpr,  the  naval  prowess  of  the  Ameri- 
can ships  of  war  and  privateers  made  such  an 


....  the  British  mind  tliat  a  favor- 
able peace  was  obtained  at  Ghent  in  1814.  No 
agreement  was  reached  either  as  to  neutral 
trade  or  impressments ;  but  (he  European  strife 
was  ended  and  both  those  questions  were 
shelved.  In  course  of  time  the  United  Staiei 
secured  considerable  money  payments  from 
France  and  other  European  jxtwers  for  illegal 
captures  durii^  the  Naptdecnic  vrars. 

Latia-American  Policy  (1815-26).— Din^ 
ing  the  period  just  discussed,  a  new  group  of 
nations  was  growing  up  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can Empire.  The  LaPlata  colony  made  itself 
practically  independent  in  1807  and  there  were 
risings  elsewhere.  Soon  after  the  restoratiaD 
of  the  Bourbon  monarchy  to  Spain  (1814)  the 
flame  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  whole  Span- 
ish continental  area^  except  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  By  I82I  independent  g^oveni- 
ments  were  set  up  in  Chile,  Peru,  what  is  now 
Colombia,  Central  America  and  Mexico,  be- 
sides the  empire  of  Brazil,  previously  a  Portu- 
guese colony. 

The  natural  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward these  new  neighbors  was  one  of  syin- 
pathy  with  rising  repubiics,  and  friendship 
with  powers  which  opened  new  fields  of  com- 
merce. The  sudden  appearance  of  these  new 
tianels  in  the  political  solar  system  disturbed 
.urope,  which  after  Napoleon's  fall  was  organ- 
ized in  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance.  That  com- 
bination of  powers  put  down  a  revolution  in 
Spain  and  seemed  on  the  brink  of  sending  a 
French  expedition  to  overcome  the  new  Ameri- 
can states,  when  (December  1823)  President 
Monroe  made  public  his  famous  Doctrine. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  protest  against 
any  action  by  European  powers  whidi  would 
extend  their  'Political  System*  td  the  new 
world.  This  utterance  was  founded  on  a  new 
principle,  the  converse  of  the  Policy  of  Isola- 
tion. Monroe  held  that  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  hemispheres  were  politically  separated :  the 
United  States  did  not  meddle  m  European  af- 
fairs, and  European  powers  must  not  meddle 
in  American  affairs.  Still  deeper  lay  the  be- 
lief that  European  interference  anjfwhcre  in 
South  America  might  create  centres  of  influ- 
ence which  would  in  the  long  run  be  dat^erous 
to  the  United  States, 

The  proposed  joint  action  of  Europe  in 
America  was  at  once  given  up;  but  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  Latin  America  for 
nearly  a  hundred  years  has  been  one  of  the 
most  significant  factors  in  our  foreign  policy. 
An  effort  was  made  in  the  Panama  Congress 
(1826)  to  bring  the  American  nations  to- 
gether; but  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  cormnit  itself  to  the  leader- 
ship or  defense  of  the  neighboring  powers. 

Wertem  Expansion  <1819-60).— The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  not  meant  to  be  a  self-deny- 
ing principle  which  would  prevent  -annexation. 
Immediately  after  the  War  of  1812  the  United 
States  began  to  push  with  all  its  might  toward 
the  Southwest  and  Far  West  In  the  treaty 
of  1819  for  the  cession  of  East  Florida,  Sec- 
retary John  Quincy  Adams  secured  from  Spain 
a  withdrawal  of  all  claims  on  Pacific  Coast 
territory  north  of  the  42d  parallel.  As  a 
counterweight  he  consented  lo  the  line  of  the 
Sabine  River  as  our  southwest  boundary.  A 
movement  of  Americans  into  the  Mexican 
province  of   Texas   at  once  began,  which  in 
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183S  made  diat  : 
which  at  once  i 
States. 

This  left  the  govenunent  face  to  face  with 
Great  Britain  as  the  only  odier  claimant  to  the 
immense  Ore|[on  coantiy.  A  long- standing 
controversy  with  the  British  government  tjver 
the  Maine  boundary  was-  settled  by  a  reasoi>' 
able  compromise  in  1842.  The  Oregon  ques- 
tion then  became  threatening;  after,  much  dis< 
cnsjion  it  was  settled  in  1846  by  running  the 
compromise  line  of  die  49th  parallel  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Gnlf  of  Georgia,  and 
thence  throngh  the  straits  of  San  Juan  De 
Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

This  settlement  of  die  Oregon  iiuestion 
brought  into  sharper  relief  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia, toward  which  President  Polk  bent  his 
energies.  In  1845  Texas  was  annexed  as  a 
State  of  the  Union.  In  1846  die  United  States 
declared  war  on  Mexico  and  conquered,  and 
occupied  both  CaliEornia  and  New  Mexico, 
which  was  the  land  bridge  across  the  con- 
tinent Vain  attempts  were  made  by  President 
Pierce  arid  President  Buchanan  from  18S4  to 
1859  to  annex  Cuba,  part  of  Central  America 
and  more  of  Mexico.  The  only  action  taken 
was  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada  and 
the  Clayton-Bulwcr  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
in  1850,  by  which  die  United  States  assumed 
a  special  interest  and  responsiHlity  for  a  future 
Isthmian  Canal. 

CivH  War  Mplomacy  (1861-72).— Durinf; 
the  Civil  War  the  prime  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  to  insist  that  the  Southeni  Confed- 
eracy could  never  achieve  independence,  and 
that,  therefore^  any  recognition  of  independence 
or  any  military  or  naval  aid  would  be  an  af- 
front to  the  United  Stales.  The  old  question 
of  neutral  trade  came  up  in  a  new  guise,  when 
die  United  States  blockaded  most  of  the  Con- 
federate coast  and  freely  captured  cargoes  of 
contraband.  This  involved  a  novel  doctrine  of 
continuous  voyages,  to  the  effect  that  caries 
and  even  vessels  bound  for  Europe  to  a  British 
or  Spanish  colonial  port,  thence  to  be  reshipped 
to  the  Confederacy,  could  be  captured  in  either 
stage  of  that  transportation.  Great  Britain 
raised  no  objection  to  this  doctrine.  The  United 
States  violently  protested  against  the  fitting  out 
of  ships-of-war  in  neutral  ports,  especially  (he 
cruiser  Alabama,  which  was  built  in  an  Ei^lish 
shipyard. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  "Alabama 
claims*  for  damages  caused  by  such  cruisers 
almost  led  to  a  breach  with  England.  It  was 
finally  healed  1^  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of 
1871,  in  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to  a  set 
of  rules  which  were  practically  a  disavowal  of 
the  acts  complained  of.  On  this  understanding 
the  two  countries  went  into  the  nominal  arbi- 
tration of  Geneva  in  1872;  and  the  arbitral 
commission  found  Great  Britain  liable  to  the 
amount  of  $15,500,000. 

The  Cmnal  and  Immimtion  (1861-«1>.— 
Before  the  war  ended,  the  United  States,  under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  Secretary  Seward, 
was  laying  the  fotmdations  of  a  new  and  posi- 
tive policy  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Honduras,  giving  special  canal  ri^ts  to  the 
United  States.  In  1867  Seward  took  advantage 
of  die  proposition  t^  Rusna  to  cede  Alaska 


for  a  moderate  KtymenL  He  turned  his  atten- 
tion also  to  the  Caribbean  region,  negotiated  an 
unsuccessful  treaty  for  the  Danish  Islands  and 
another  for  Santo  Domingo.  This  latter  proj- 
ect was  renewed  and  strongly  nrged  by  Presi- 
dent Grant,  who  could  not  induce  the  Senate 
to  approve  it  The  Cuban  Revolution,  from 
1866  to  1878v  deeply  interested  die  United 
States;  and  toward  me  end  a  proposition  was 
made  to  European  powers  to  unite  in  stopping 
the  war  and  relieving  Cuba. 

Meanwhile  the  introduction  of  general  mili- 
tary service  into  Germany  raised  new  interna- 
tional questions  about  the  status  of  immi- 
grants. Congress  took  the  broad  ground  (1868) 
niat  *The  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and 
inherent  right  of  all  people,"  thus  asserting  that 
all  foreigners  had  a  presumptive  right  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  acquire  citiien^p. 
Nevertheless  the  same  year  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Germany,  admitting  that  under  some  cir- 
cumstances a  naturalized  citizen  might  lose 
diat  status. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  immigratioti 
was  raised  in  a  different  way  by  the  increase  of 
Chinese  immigration  under  a  treaty  of  186& 
Congress  passed  several  bills  denying  the  privi- 
l^ie  to  Chinese,  and  popular  feeling  [inshed 
through  statutes  prt^ibiting  the  immi^nation  of 
any  Chinese  laborers.  See  Chikese  llfUlGRA- 
■noN. 

The  Latin-Ameritan  question  entered  on  a 
new  phase  when  in  1879  a  Frendi  company  pre- 
pared to  construct  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  In  spite  of  protests  by  President 
Hayes,  who  declared  that  any  such  canal  must 
be  "a  part  of  "the  coastline  of  the  United  States," 
Congress  and  the  people  could  not  be  aroused. 
In  1881  Secretary  Blaine  tried  hard  to  get  rid 
of  the  Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  so  as  to  give  the 
United  States  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the 
canal  question ;  and  he  also  made  great  efforts 
to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  between  the  South 
American  states  and  to  bring  all  the  American 
nations  together  in  harmony  and  perhaps  in 
some  form  of  union. 

Sxpansion  Policy  (1895>1904).— For  nearly 
15  years  after  1881  no  serious  diplomatic  crias 
arose  and  no  new  policies  were  adopted,  except 
a  series  of  Pan-American  issues,  beginning  m 
1890.  In  1895  a  dispute  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Venezuela  as  to  the  proper  bound- 
aries of  British  Guiana  suddenly  drew  from 
President  Cleveland  a  new  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  which  he  denied  the  ri^t 
of  European  nations  to  hold  colonies  in  the 
Americas  and  declared  that  "to-day  the  United 
Slates  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  its  fiat  is  law,*  ending  with  a  threat 
of  war.  Great  Britain,  convinced  that  the 
American  people  were  behind  the  President, 
gave  way  and  a^eed  to  arbitrate  the  question, 
and  from  that  time  on  sought  the  good  will 
and  friends'  !p  of  the  United  States. 

This  friendship  was  shown  in  the  Spanlsb 
War  of  1S98.  Cuba  had  long  been  a  source  of 
trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  annexation  had  been  predicted  for  many 
years.  The  Spanish  government  was  weak  and 
overbearing;  the  American  people  as-  usual 
sympathized  with  the  effort  to  set  up  a  republic 
There  seemed  no  end  to  the  Civil  War  that 
began  in  189S.     Hence  in  1898  Congress  took 
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the  momeiitous  dedsion  to  intervene  by  force, 
adding  the  Teller  resolution,  which  denied  any 
"intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction 
or  control  over  sdd  island  except  for  the 
pacification  thereof.* 

This  little  war  brought  about  a  change  in 
foreign  policy  unexpected  by  the  counttr.  Not 
only  was  Cuba  occupied,  but  the  neigbboring 
island  of  Porto  Rico  was  conquered  almost 
without  a  blow.  On  the  other  side  of  the  world 
the  city  of  Manila  and  eventually  the  whole 
KTchipeJago  of  the  Piiitippine  Islands  were  oc- 
cupied by  American  forces.  Guam.  Tutuila  and 
other  Pacific  islands  were  added.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed.  Thus  the 
United  States  became  a  Caribbean  power,  a 
Pacific  power,  an  Asiatic  power  and  a  colonial 
power.  In  1900  a  detachment  of  United  Stales 
troops  was  pari  of  the  force  which  marched 
Up  to  Peldng  and  released  the  Ambassadors 
to  China. 

As  Boon  as  the  war  was  over  President 
Roosevelt  entered  on  a  new  and  vigorous  canal 

Elicy.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  re- 
.sed  by  Great  Britain,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  buy  out  the  unsuccessful  French  canai 
company.  An  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  for  canal  rights  with  Colombia  (1903). 
When  that  treaty  was  rejected  by  Colombia  the 
province  of  Panama  revolted,  and  its  independ- 
ence was  at  once  recogniied  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  A  treaty  with  the  new  republic 
was  concluded  for  the  virtual  cession  of  a  canal 
strip.  Next  year  work  began  on  the  canal  and 
in  1914  it  was  opened  to  traffic,  under  the  ex- 
clusive ownership  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  government  ■ 

The  growing  consciousness  that  the  United 
States  was  a  populous,  rich  and  potentially 
strong  nation,  one  of  the  first'Ciass  powers  in 
the  world,  was  shown  in  1902  when  a  German 
fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  payment  of  certain 
claims.  President  Roosevelt  appealed  to  the 
Uonroe  Doctrine  and  insisted  that  Germany 
should  give  a  pledge  not  to  seize  or  even  to 
land  upon  Venezuelan  territory. 

World  Power  Policy  (1905-14).— Another 
period  of  about  10  years  passed  without  a  de- 
velopment of  new  principles.  The  United 
Slates  was  busy  taking  care  of  its  colonies  in 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  and  its  de- 
pendency of  Cuba.  The  Venezuela  episode 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
could  be  invoked  to  protect  a  country  from 
aggression  from  overseas;  but  what  should  he 
done  in  case  ot  a  real  injury  to  a  European 
country?  To  meet  this  difficulty  President 
Roosevelt  announced  as  a  new  form  uf  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  the  policy  of  "The  Big  Stick," 
as  it  was  commonly  called;  that  is,  he  promised 
to  keep  imruly  American  powers  in  order,  so 
as  to  take  away  the  excuse  for  foreign  inter- 


Hence  he  took  char^  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
1906;  and  Panama  became  practically  an  Amer- 
ican dependency.  Under  President  Wilson 
Nicaragua  and  Haiti  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  and  the  Danish 
Islands  were  annexed  in  1917.  At  the  satne 
time  the  goveriunent  assumed  a  responsibility 
for  Mexico  such  as  would  prevent  foreign 
powers  intervening  there.  It  Uins  became  the 
jfoKty  of  the  United  Stat«s  to  occupy  the  Carib- 


bean and  ejoercise  a  dominaot  iafluente  in  all 
the  neif^borin^  coast  of  North  America. 

Another  evidence  of  a  new  spirit  was  the 
active  part  taken  by  delegates  of  the  United 
States  in  The  Hague  conventions  of  1899  and 
1907.  The  general  influence  of  our  govern- 
ment was  toward  world  peace,  though  our  rep- 
resentatives were  careful  to  give  notice  that  we 
did  not  consider  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  be  in 
any  way  set  aside  by  The  H^ue  conventions. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  American  commerce 
was  ^shed,  American  influence  was  felt  and 
American  diplomats  were  consulted.  The 
United  States  took  especially  stroue  ground 
for  China  against  the  oppression  or  lootmg  of 
that  country  by  other  powers. 

Policy  in  the  World  War  (1914-19)^The 
mitbreak  of  war  in  Europe  in  1914  put  the 
diplomatic  policies  of  the  United  States  to  many 
severe  tests.  In  the  first  place  it  was  oontraiy 
to  the  genuine  love  of  peace  and  desire  to  ad- 
vance peace  which  has  cnaracteriied  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  government.  From  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  every  war  of  the  United 
Slates  since  the  Mexican  War  has  been  simply 
an  effort  to  put  things  into  a  condition  where 
permanent  peace  was  possible.  The  Civil  War, 
the  frontier  Indian  wars,  the  Spanish  War  ana 
the  tnilitary  occupation  of  the  little  Latin- 
American  countries  were  all  intended  to  lead 
to  an  enduring  peace  in  America. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  was  hard  either  to 
define  or  to  maintain,  because  of  the  natural- 
ized or  unnaturalized  sons  of  the  various  war- 
ring countries  who  were  living  in  the  United 
Slates  and  who  naturally  felt  a  strong  desire 
that  their  native  countries  should  be  successful 
The  status  of  neutral  trade  was  especially  diffi- 
cult, because  the  principles  of  international  law 


of  any  vessel  carrying  contraband  to  a  bellig- 
erent port,  and  to  a  vessel  with  any  cargo  bound 
for  a  really  blockaded  porL  Hence  losses  of 
American  cargoes  and  vessels  were  inevitable. 
Tlus  tension  was  much  increased  by  the 
allied  enlargement  of  contraband,  first  to 
cover  such  articles  as  rubber,  copper  and  steel 
which  had  come  to  be  essential  for  carrying  on 
more.  Then  food  stufis,  always  a  debatable 
point,  were  added ;  then  nearly  everything  that 
could  be  useful  or  comforting  to  the  army  or 
the  general  population.  A  further  complica- 
tion was  the  insistence  of  Great  Britain  that 
cargoes  bound  to  neutral  ports  could  be  seized, 
if  there  was  a  strong  Ukelihood  that  part  of 
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It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  world  to 
buy  munition)  of  war  freely  in  any  available 
market  while  the  war  was  going  on;  but  the 
control  of  the  sea  by  Great  Britain  prevented 
shipments  to  the  Central  Powers  and  they,  pro-  ■ 
tested  that  it  was  unneutral  for  the  United  States 
to  allow  shipments  to  their  enemies.  Then 
came  drastic  orders  from  both  sides,  declaring 
considerable  areas  of  the  open  sea  to  be  fields 
of  war,  in  which  aiv  vessel,  neutral  or  other- 
wise, might  be  sunk  at  sif^it.  One  result  was 
the  destruction  of  the  steamer  iMsitanie  by  a 
(jerman  subtnarine  without  warning  ( May 
1915),  with  a  loss  of  o)or«  than  100  Amoncan 
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lives.  This  warfare  of  furious  orders  culmi- 
nated in.thc  German  announcement  of  Febniary 
191?  that  anj;  vessel  found  approaching  or  leav- 
ing the  British  islands  was  liable  to  be  sunk 
witho.Dt  warning.  The  United  States  thereupon' 
suspended  dlplo0»atic  intercourse  and  the  con- 
troversy all  but  led  to  war. 

The  effect  of  this  confusion  and  danger 
upon  American  foreign  policy  was  to  convince 
the  country  that  the  peace  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  which  was  so  dear  to  Americans,  conld 
only  be  made  safe  by  a  sufficient  military  and 
naval  force  to  give  weirfrt  to  the  remonstrances 
and  demands  of  the  United  States. 
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60.  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  WAR.  When  the  war  broke  out 
in  the  summer  of  1914,  the  American  people 
were  amaied  and  surprised;  there  were,  of 
course,  diHerences  of  interest  and  attention, 
some  persons  at  once  taking  acute  and  ab- 
sorbing interest,  while  others  passed  the  whole 
thing  by  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  some- 
thing essentially  without  moment  to  their  own 
country.  It  naturally  took  time,  and  consider- 
able time,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
understand  the  war ;  indeed,  the  number  under- 
standing it  at  the  beginning  was  very  small. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  intelligent 
interest  and  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
growing  realization  that  the  conflict  was  our 
own  or  would  become  so,  is  a  history  of  very 
great  significance  and  importance.  No  one  can, 
however,  write  that  history  with  perfect  assur- 
ance that  he  grasps  the  truth  at  every  point, 


however,  be  given  with 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  the  absence 
of  absorbing  interest  and  understanding  at  the 
beginning.  Few  persons  understood  European 
conditions,  few  reaUied  that  Europe  had  been 
living  with  a  powder  magazine  for  decades  be- 
cause there  were  the  vast  armies  and  navies 
and  mutual  suspicions  and  race  rivalries  and 
various  other  oulditions  that  might  in  a 
twinkling  set  the  continent  ablaze.  The  whole 
militaristic  make-up  and  spirit  of  (^rmany,  if 
known  at  all,  appeared  unreal  and  too  much  out 
of  harmony  wttn  Ufe,  as  Americans  knewlife. 


to  be  tafcen'ovet^seriously.  Furthermore,  partty 
becatise  of  the  activity  of  peace  organizations, 
it  looked  as  If  the  CMtse  of  peace  were  rapidly 
growing  and  as  if  war  was  too  plainly  destruc- 
tive and  foolisfa  to  be  feared  in  the  modera 
WOTld.  Finandai,  eeonoinic  and  trade  condi- 
tions binding'  modern  nations  together  seetoed 
too-  strong  to  be  hglrtly  broken  even  if  they  did 
ix>t  make  war  inqrassible. 

There  was,  early  in  the  war  and  even  before 
we  were  directly  affected,  more  intense  interest 
in  the  East  than  in  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, at  least  such  appeared  to  be  the 
fact,  and  interest  ud  attention  gradually  dl- 
minislied  toward  the  West  This  fact  is  easily 
ex^icabl^  although  just  how  much  wei^t 
should  be  thrown  upon  it  oite  cannot  say.  To 
the  extent  that  this  difference  existed,  it  can 
be  explained  W  calling  to  mind  the  simple  fact 
o£  distance  wmch  always  affects  our  feetines. 
It  was  iuevitabh'  difficult  for  the  dweller  in  the, 
Massissippi  Valley  to  comprehend  the  reality 
of  a  struggle  which  was  so  distant  and  so  out 
of  keeping  with  the  daily  life  about  him.  No 
one  would  dare  to  say  just  how  large  was  the 
proportion,  of  the  people,  East  or  West,  who 
m  the  early  days  sympathized  with  the  Allies. 
There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  coroplaininK 
because  men  did  not  decide  before  they  knew 
the  facts ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  and  the  story  of  the  "scrap  of 
paper,"  Germany's  readiness  to  throw  into  the 
waste  basket  the  most  explicit  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  Belgium  neutrality,  awak- 
ened resentment,  even  if  in  a  mild  form,  almost 
at  once.  There  was,  however,  at  the  beginning 
practically  no  demand  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment should  publicly  protest  against  the 
violation  of  Belgium,  though  demands  of  that 
kind  were  occasionally  heard  as  the  months 
went  by.  For  an  appreciable  time,  too,  there 
was  little  public  excitement  about  the  (jerman 
atrocities  in  Belgium.  Many  put  the  stories 
down  either  as  gross  exaggeration  or  as  the 
lamentable  but  cuslomarj;  accompaniments  of 
war,  and  so  it  may  be  said  that  the  winter  of 
1915  was  well  along  before  there  came  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  enormity  of  the  German  of- 
fenses against  the  unhappy  ciWlians  of  Belgium. 
Even  then,  the  knowledge  on  which  judgment 
could  be  based  was  probablj?  confined  largely' 
to  those  having  the  opportunity  to  read  official 
reports  and  tales  of  apparently  undoubted  re- 
liability. Some  persons  —  perhaps,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, many  persons  —  were  affected  and 
dulled  in  Iheir  belief  by  the  constant  assertion 
of  German  sympathizers  diat  all  stories  of  Ger- 
man conduct  save  those  of  simple  rectitude, 
were  made  in  Great  Britain.  Still,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  great  majority  were  not  materially 
misled  by  the  German. propagandists. 

AH  throtigh  those  tning  months  and  espe- 
cially up  to  the  time  of  the  Lusilania  sinking 
in  May  1915  there  was. effort  among  the  people 
at  large  to  he  neutral '  Or  inoffensive  in  their 
expression  of  sjrmpathy  for  the  Allied  cause. 
Doubtless  a  portion  of  this  inoffensivenefS  was 
lethargy;  b«t  even  those  hoping  strongly  for 
the  defeat  of  Germany  refrained  generally, 
though  not  universally,  from  public  denuncia- 
tion of  Germany's  conduct  in  beginning  the 
war  and  of  her  method  of  carrying  it  on. 
Defenders  of  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
qnlit  open  in  thoir  oronouiKements,  had  ever? 
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opportunity  of  free  siatetnent.  Opponents  of 
Gennaay,  it  is  true,  were  by  no  means  ail  silent; 
books  were  written  and  editorials  in  the  news- 
papers were  printed  whidi  discussed  the  evi- 
dence of  Germany's  guilt,  but  iti  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  of  the  present  article,  the  out- 
standing fact  is  the  hesitation  of  the  people 
generally,  even  those  feeling  strongly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Allied  cause,  to  indulge  in  heated 
declamation  or  to  embarrass  the  government 
which  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
and  was  seeking  to  play  the  part  of  a  neutral 
honestly  and  not  merely  ostensibly.  Of  course 
as  the  months  went  by  expressions  of  opinion 
were  stronger  and  more  openly  made.  It  is 
naturally  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
growing  opposition  to  Germany  was  due  to 
developing   appreciation    of    her    guilt    in    be- 

f inning  the  war  and  carrying  it  on  with  a 
erocity  which  astounded  (he  world,  and  how 
much  was  due  to  interference  with  American 
rights  on  the  seas  and  to  the  rising  apprecia- 
tion of  a  German  menace  to  our  own  peace  and 
safety;  but  mere  fear  of  German  ambition 
probably  played  no  very  large  part,  it  may  be 
not  so  large  a  part  as  it  should  have  done,  in 
arousing  American  antagonism. 

Before  taking  up  other  aspects  of  the  case 
it  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  were 
various  things  occupying  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  besides  the  war  in  Europe. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  trouble  with 
Mexico.  It  was  not  at  all  sure  that  we  should 
not  be  driven  into  a  conflict  with  that  country 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  danger 
continued  down  almost  to  the  time  of  our 
taking  up  arms  against  Germany.  An  entirely 
wrong  perspective  is  gained  if  these  various 
distractions  are  overlooked;  without  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  reality  of  internal  problems 
and  of   the   Mexican  and   Caribbean  difficulties 


purely  humdrum  domestic  toil  or  with  watch- 
ing the  conflict  in  Europe  as  more  or  less  in- 
terested spectators.  It  is  also  well  to  remind 
ourselves  that,  during  a  good  portion  of  the 
time  we  are  discussing,  i.e.,  the  two  years  and 
a  half  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
the  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many (August  19i4  to  February  1917),  our 
Slate  Department  was  ia  part  emplmed  in  dis- 
cussing with  the  British  Foreign  Office  various 
troublesome  questions  arising  from  Britain's  sea 
policy.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  than 
hint  at  these  discussions,  for  l^e  whole  matter 
is  complicated  and  inextricably  connected  with 
the  whole  diplomacy  of  the  war.  We  may  say 
in  a  word  tl^t  the  discussion  practically  began 
over  Britain's  control,  especially  in  the  North 
Sea,  where  it  was  said  Germany  had  scattered 
contact  mines.  As  the  months  went  by,  argu- 
ments turned  on  the  right  asserted  by  the 
British  government  of  seizing  contraband 
destined  ultimately  to  Germany  though  bound 
first  to  a  neutral  European  country,  and  on 
taking  American  ships  into  British  harbors  for 
examination  instead  of  making  the  search  for 
contraband  at  sea.  The  British  replies  to  our 
various  protests  were  able  and  in  the  best  of 
temper  and  there  was  little,  if  there  was  any, 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  banish  international  law 
altogether  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  a  plea 


which  the  German  govenuneat  was  qutc  ready 
to  indulge  in. 

In  January  1915  the  German  government 
took  control  of  the  corn,  wheat  and  flour  in 
Germany  and  it  was  henceforward  difficult  (or 
neutrals  to  maintain  that  provisions  evident!) 
intended  for  Germany  were  not  absolute  con- 
traband and  liable  to  seizure.  No  one  reading 
the  documents  with  a  fair  mind  will  fail  to  tee 
the  inherent  perplexities  of  the  problem  and 
that  the  Unitnl  States,  with  no  apparent  intent 
of  doing  aught  but  preserve  rights  of  neutrals 
on  the  seas,  stated  the  case  against  Great 
Britain  with  at  least  sufficient  directness  and 
plainness.  The  subject  is  one  that  may  still 
vex  the  brains  of  intematioiial  lawyers ;  bat 
the  unlearned  in  the  law  will  not  detect  a  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  American  government 
to  wink  at  British  transgressions  and  denounce 
German  wrongdoing,  and  he  will  not  detect 
that  British  conduct  is  in  the  same  cat^^ry  with 
German  fright  fulness  and  disregard  of  ordinary 
principles  of  law  and  the  claims  of  humanity 
for  consideraticMi, 

Though  such  subjects  as  those  just  men- 
tioned continued  to  be  subjects  of  diplomatic 
discussions  for  many  months,  ihey  sank  into 
comparative  unimportance  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion by  Germany  of  a  plan  of  terrorizing  on 
the  hi^  seas.  As  early  as  December  1914  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpiti  was  quoted  as  intimating  that 
a  war  of  submarines  on  British  merchantmen 
was  impending.  On  4  February  the  German 
government  proclaimed  the  waters  around 
Britain  a  ''zone  of  war*  and  announced  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  ships  found  there  *even 
if  it  may  not  be  possible  always  to-  save  their 
crews  and  passengers.*  That  was  the  beginning 
of  Germany's  piratical  policy  which  finally  made 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  her 
enemies ;  no  wonder  it  had  that  effect,  for  she 
defied  the  world.  The  American  government 
answered  the  war  zone  proclamation  by 
solemnly  warning  the  German  government  that 
it  would  be  held  to  strict  accoimt ability.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  lo  outline  the 
diplomatic  controvNsy  with  Germany,  but  we 
must  point  out  that  the  President  exhibited 
great  patience,  seemingly  intent  upon  saving  in- 
ternational law  and  defending  if  he  could  Amer- 
ican and  general  neutral  right  to  safety  on  the 


he  should  stop  writing  notes  and  should  prepare 
for  war.  The  great  crisis  came  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Liuitanio  {7  May  1915)  when  over  eleven 
hundred  persons  were  drowned,  including  124 
American  men,  women  and  children.  That  was 
bringing  German  practice  of  frightfulness  near 
hoftie  and  a  wave  of  indignatiou  swept  over  the 
country.  Germany  could  not  plead  that  the 
sinking  was  an  accident,  and,  Inough  •she  ex- 
pressed "deepest  sympatny,"  put  the  blame  on 
Great  Britain.  The  American  people  will  not 
forget  in  this  generation  the  brutality  of  a  de- 
li beratelv  planned  attache  on  a  passenger  ship. 
The  sinking  of  the  ship  brought  a  sharp  note 
from  our  government  in  which  the  German 
government  was  informed  that  we  should  not 
omit  any  word  or  act  necessary  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 
Other  disasters  and  lawless  attacks  followed 
and  other  notes  were  issued  in  the  coarse  of 
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of  the  present  wnter  to  say  that  ttu 
of  the  American  pecvle  were  ready  to  go  to 
war.  As  the  months  wcat  by,  there  were  doubt- 
less gradual  education  and  gradual  apprecia- 
tion of  the  deeper  significance  of  German  aa- 
sault  upon  international  law  and  upon  the 
ordinary  claims  of  humanity,  and  there  was  a 
growing  conviction  of  the  menace  to  civilira- 
oon  in  a  power  which  stopped  at  nothing  to 


proofs  of  the  character  of  her  government  and 
tier  military  leaders  and  aroused  in  the  Ameri* 
on  mind  the  confirmed  belief  that  if  the  world 
was  to  be  a  decent  place  to  live  in  the  mili- 
tary clique  of  Gennany  must  be  beaten  and 
beaten  badly  at  their  own  chosen  game  of  war. 
Though  there  were  many  other  causes  for 
anxiety  or  for  actual  war,  we  may  now  mention 
only  one  — the  sinking  of  the  Siuser  in  the 
qinng  of  1916,  in  which  Americans  lost  their 
lives.  The  promise  wrung  by  President  Wilson 
from  the  German  government  to  observe  at 
least  some  measure  of  respect  for  hnman  life  in 
ber  barbarous  submarine  policy  was  openly  cast 
aside  in  Jsmary  1917  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  were  broken  off.  War  Memcd 
inevitable  and  though  we  tried  amnng  otir  mer- 
chantmen and  still  hesitated  to  take  Uie  pitmge, 
the  President  finally  went  to  Congress  with  a 
war  message  on  2  April  1917. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  and  before 
our  entrance,  the  American  people  had  oppor* 
tnnily  to  get  acquainted  in  some  manner  with 
German  Polilik  by  seeing  somediing  of  the 
activities  of  the  German  spies  and  the  machina- 
tions of  German  agents  in  flagrant  disregard 
of  our  laws  to  maintain  our  legal  position  as 
a  neutral.  Naturally  this  whole  matter  is  still 
shrouded  in  partial  darkness,  but  the  revela- 
tions, especially  in  1916,  increased  the  growing 
indigriation  of  ifae  nation.  The  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  some  cases  was  missing,  while  in  others 
court  trials  were  confinnatory  of  the  existence 
of  a  system  of  intrig^ie  which  was  exceedingly 
objectionable  and  which  tended  to  increase  OSS' 
like  of  Germany  and  her  works.  The  later 
revelations  justified  and  more  than  justified  the 
suspicions  and  rumors  that  were  spread  about 
before  we  entered  the  war.  The  seiiure  of  the 
von  Igel  papers  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1916  brought  to  light  evidence  of  a  conclusive 
character  of  bi^ly- developed  plans  and  prac- 
tices of  the  most  reprehensible  character.  Not 
until  we  entered  the  war  were  the  people  gen- 
erally aware  how  fully  the  German  embassy 
itself  had  made  use  ot  the  hospitality  of  this 
country  to  indulge  in  entirely  illegal  and  wholly 
unjustifiable  not  to  say  criimnal  practices  Long 
before  the  German  Ambassador  von  Bernslorft 
■  was  given  his  passports  (3  Feb.  1917)  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Austrian  Ambassador  were  de- 
tected and  his  recall  was  demanded.  These 
occurrences  and  the  awakened  suspicion  and  the 
thoroughly  juslifiahle  resentment  account  in 
part  for  the  Rowing  belief  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  was  iiKompatible  with  American  honor 
and  self-respect  and  that  the  place  ot  the  United 
States  was  by  the  side  of  oliher  democracies 
ia  a  war  against  brutal  warfare  and  shameless 
intrigue.  We  came  to  see  that  democracy  could 
not  be  safe  in  the  presence  of  autocratic  might 
aided  by  autocratic  stealth. 


Ueanwhile  there  was  much  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  preparation  for  war  or  at  least 
adequate  provision  for  defense.  Some  there 
were  that  believed  early  in  the  war  that  our 
^vemment  should  make  extensive  prepara- 
tions; others  thou^t  that  even  at  such  a  time, 
and  perhaps  especially  at  such  a  time,  when 
Eun^M  was  drenched  with  blood  in  a  war 
brought  on  despite  great  armies  and  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  maintenance  of  vast  military  esiab- 
Ushments,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  was 
not  to  display  threatening  military  power. 
Others  of  course  were  merely  uninterested,  but 
it  was  hard  to  convince  the  ordinary  citizens 
ather  of  immediate  danger  or  that  bie  armies 
made  peace  secure.  In  May  1915  President  Wil- 
son in  a  speech  at  Philadelphia  said,  *'The  ex- 
ample of  America  must  be  a  Special  example; 
the  example  of  America  must  be  the  example 
not  merely  of  peace  because  it  will  not  fight, 
but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the  healing  and 
elevating  influence  of  the  world;  and  strife  is 
not.  There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a  man  being 
too  proud  to  fight ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
nation-  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to 
convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right"  The 
too-proud-to-fight  expression  was  Immediately 
seized  upon  in  some  quarters  as  highly  repre- 
hensible. In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
months  the  President  spoke  plainly  of  Amen- 
can  danger  and  of  the  necessity  of  making 
preparation  for  conflict.  In  Januaiy  1916  he 
declared  that  the  American  people  'are  ready 
at  any  time  to  fight  for  the  vindication  of  their 
character  and  meir  honor.  They  will  at  no 
time  seek  a  contest,  but  they  will  at  no  time 
cravenly  avoid  it.*  Soon  after  this  he  declared 
that  the  country  must  prepare  effectively  and 
promptly  and  that  not  a  day  must  be  tost  In 
the  spring  months  of  1916  a  wave  of  "prepared- 
ness* swept  the  country;  it  may  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  there  were  parades  and 
speeches,  for  no  one  can  be  stire  just  how 
tnoroughly  the  people  Tvere  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  putting  the  country  in  a  position 
for  defensive  war,  The  National  Defense  Act 
(approved  3  June  1916)  provided  for  a  some- 
what elaborate  military  organization.  It  au- 
thorized a  regular  army  of  not  to  exceed  175,000 
men,  excluding  the  Philippine  scouts,  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  Quartermasters  corps  of  the 
Medical  Department  and  the  Signal  corps.  Pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  Officers  Reserve 
corps,  for  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  corps  and 
for  the  1)uilding  up  of  the  national  guard.  The 
appropriation  for  Uie  army  totaled  S267,S96t530,- 
10.  This  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  some 
persons,  however,  for  they  asked  for  nothing 
less  than  universal  military  training.  The  naval 
program  adopted  in  Congress  in  1916  provided 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  navy;  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $313,300,555  was  made,  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  half  that  sum  appropriated 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  three-year  building 
plan  involved  the  construction  of  over  ISO  ships, 
10  of  them  battleships  and  50  destroyers. 

As  has  been  said  earlier  in  this  ardcle,  not 
all  elements  of  the  people  were  eager  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  Especially  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  period  under  review,  there  were 
many  expressions  of  opposition  to  the  war 
spirit  and  even  to  building  up  the  army  and 
navy.  The  Women's  Peace  party  was  outspoken 
in  its  advocacy  of  peace  and  40  delegates  went 
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from  diis  conn  try 
of  Women  at  Tli 

Henry  Ford  Peace  Expedition  left  this  country 
in  December  of  that  year  with  the  intention  of 
potting  an  end  to  hostilities  and  accomplished 
nothing.  The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace  devoted  its  energieE  partly  to  the 
publication  of  important  documents  on  .inter- 
national affairs  and  todc  up  various  activities 
of  a  useful  but  uneonlroversiai  character.  The 
old  American  Peace  Society  was  reorganiied  in 
1916  and  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tributing material.  In  addition  the  American 
Union  a^inst  Militarism  and  various  other 
organizations  came  into  existence.  The  most 
powerful  organization  connected  with  the  move- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
in  the  world  was  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace; 
its  pur^se,  however,  was  not  to  bring  about  a 
conclusion  of  the  existing  war,  but  rather  to 
promote  and  if  possible  secure  the  establishment 
of  a  system  forassurance  of  lastingpeace.  The 
organization,  taking  its  beginnings  at  a  confer- 
ence early  in  1915,  was  formally  founded  in  June 
of  that  year.  The  idea  that  there  should  he  an 
international  body,  which  should  have  the  au- 
thority and  the  power  to  compel  a  public  in- 
vestigation of  controversies  and  differences  be- 
fore nations  plunged  into  war,  attracted  wide 
interest.  In  the  spring  of  1916  President  Wil- 
son declared  the  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  become  a  partner  in  any  feasible  association 
of  nations  and  at  various  other  times  gave 
clear  indication  of  his  sjinpathy  with  the  prin- 
ciple. In  October  he  said  that  the  business  of 
neutrality  was  over;  «Not  because,"  he  said. 
"I  want  it  to  be  over,  but  I  mean  this,  that 
war  now  has  such  a  scale  thai  .the  position  of 
neutrals  sooner  or  later  becomes  intolerable.' 
The  Republican  platform  of  that  year  declared 
for  the  "pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  tlie  establishing  of  a  world  court  for 
Slat  purpose,"  and  Mr.  Hughes  in  his  speech  of 
acceptance  advocated  international  organization 
for  iniernauonal  justice  and  to  safeguard  world 
peace.  The  Democratic  platform  contained  a 
declaration  that  the  world  has  a  ri^t  to  be 
free  from  every  disturbance  "that  has  its  origin 
in  aggression  or  in  disregard  of  rights  of  peo- 
ple and  of  nations,"  and  that  it  was  "the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  join  in  any  feasible 
association  to  that  end." 

In  the  early  part  of  1917  Prerident  Wilson 
in  a  speech  to  the  Senate  discussed  fully  the 
general  problem  of  world  peace,  which  must  be 
a  peace  worth  keeping,  'a  peace  thai  will  win 
the  approval  of  mankind,  not  merely  a  peace 
that  will  serve  the  several  interests  and  im- 
mediate aims  of  the  nations  engaged,"  He  de- 
clared it  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  play  no  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  peace  and  that  "no  cove- 
nant of  co-operative  peace  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  peoples  of  the  New  World  can  suffice 
to  keep  the  future  safe  against  war.^  Thus,  as 
far  as  the  President,  party  platforms  and  the 
statements  of  party  candidates  could  commit 
the  nation,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  an- 
nouncements of  opinion,  the  United  States  was 
committed  before  it  entered  the  war,  not  only 
to  peace  as  opposed  to  war  for  the  basis  of 
human  progiess,  but  to  an  abandonment  of 
isolation  and  a  readiness  to  enter  into  intcr- 


I  organization  to  make  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  nation  could  and  did,  Aere- 
ioTCf  take  up  arms  in  April  1917  not  merely  to 
help  in  ptmishing  Germany  for  insult  and  nn- 
sp^kabte  wrong,  but  for  better  conditions  in 
the  world  and  for  lasting  peace  based  on  jns- 
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UNITED  STATES,  Painters  of.  This 
subject  receives  special  detailed  treatment  in 
the  articles  on  American  Lanscape  Painting 
and  Painting  in  the  United  States.  For  further 
information  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  on  the  foremost  artists  of 
America  scattered  throng  the  several  volumes 
of  this  Encyclopedia.  See  American  Lanv- 
BCAPE   Painting;    P.ainting   in   the   Unitib 

UNITED  STATES,  Pmidenta  and  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the.  In  the  following  tables  the 
important  facts  concerning  the  various  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  have  been  condensed 
for  convenient  reference.  The  first  table  gives 
the  place  of  birth  of  each  President  and,  if  a 
college  man,  the  name  of  the  college  which 
graduated  him.  The  second  table  gives  the  vo- 
cations of  the  Presidents  and  the  length  of  serv- 
ice of  each  and  the  third  table  gives  the  cause  of 
death  and  tlie  place  of  their  burial.  The  fourth 
table  gives  the  place  of  birth  and  the  length  of 
service  of  each  Vice-President.  See  Presi- 
dbnts  of  the  united  states,  family  coats  oe 
Akms  of;  Presidents  of  tkz  United  States, 
Graves  of  the;  United  States  —  President's 
Omci;  and  the  biography  of  each  President  in 
dits  En^clopedia. 
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K  of  birth 


Virginia 

Oufficy.  Man 

Shuiwdl,  Vb 

Poit,Coow^,Va.. 

Oumcy,  Maw 

NortliCiinJin>... 
Kindorhook,  N.  Y. 

Berkeles-.  Va 

Grmnwsj-,  V« 

Nccth  Cuelink.... 

siSSShm.'N.'Y.; 
HiEiboro.  N.  H . . . 

Cove  Gap.  Pa 

Kentucky . 

Raleieh,  N.  C.  .. 
Pt.  Pleasant.  Oluo. 
DeliwaTC,  Ohio... 

Onmsa,  Ohio 

PairfSiVt 

North  Bend,  Ohio . 
Caldwen.  N.J.... 

NileL^Ohia 

NeHyort  N.  Y.. 
Cindnnati.  Ohio. . . 


I79t  Wm.  and  Hair. 
• — O.of  N.  C. 

.     __N0IH. 

1800  KoM. 


Yalo. 
lUePimartDo. 


'  It  has  generally  been  waled  that  President  Jackion 
mi  a  nalivB  of  South  Coralina,  but  Iha  moM  autbtntic  cvv 
dcDcB  that  could  bs  colkcted  by  Ptrton.  Itw  hiitonafl.  and 

Kendall,  hia  bloBrapber,  ihova  that  he  wut  bbm  in  Union 
County,  N.  C.,  about  %  quarter  of  a  mOc  Cnnn  the  Soot]) 
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No.  3.    Death  amd  Burial. 


}uhviil«.  Tvin. 


Springfidd.  nL 
<%tSBnviUa.  Tenn. 
Naw  YoA,  N.  Y. 


^'sky,  iJ.V. 


No.  4   Vice-Pbesidents. 


Place  of  birth 


■  DMI0ApnllS12.  •Rcwwd  2B  Dsc  II 

t  Difd  »  Not.  tS14,  •  0>d^l8  April  165J. 


No.  4.    VjcB-PiwnwfT8 — CMthniK^ 


Lcjinfftcou  Ky 

RSeii,i!i.  c.'.v.:'. 

NowYorkCiw 

PaloIuisWll^N.  H. . 


>  Died  12  Nov.  1875. 


'Died  21  Nov.  1899. 
•Died  30  Oct.  1912.. 


UNITED  STATES,  The  Ware  of  the.  As 
generally  regarded,  the  United  States  is  rated 
as  one  of  the  most  peaceable  nations  in  the 
world,  the  idea  being  that  during  the  145  years 
of  its  ciisience  it  has  participated  in  but  six 
great  wars,  in  all  of  which,  parenthetically,  it 
has  beeti  victorious.  Notwithstanding  the  gen- 
eral credence  given  to  this  statement,  it  is  far 
from  being  in  accord  with  history,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  in 
which  either  the  army  or  the  navy  has  not  been 
called  upon  to  do  battle  for  the  country.  After 
1900,  it  is  true,  the  unpleasantness  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  outlawry  on  the  Mexican  border  were 
the  only  discordanl  elements,  but,  prior  to  that, 
there  were  the  labor  disturbances ;  the  Indian 
wars  and  massacres  and.  a  dozen  other  factors 
that  kept  the  United  States  forces  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  warfare  of  a  more  or  less 
consequential  character.  At  times,  of  course, 
some  of  the  disturbances  were  little  more  than 
riots,  but  there  were  other  events  which  seem 
to  have  been  quite  as  thoroughly  forgotten  by 
the  ordinary  reader  of  history,  hut  which  in 
every  respect  deserve  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  wars.  In  fact  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  colonists 
were  compelled  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians who,  inspired  by  the  English,  instituted  an 
incessant  border  warfare  agamst  the  whites;  a 
warfare  of  brutality  which  culminated  in  uie 
bloody  massacres  in  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa_  and 
ainton,  N.  Y. 

The  Shays'  Rebellion.— The  first  armed 
and  organized  rebellion  against  the  conduct  of 
political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  however. 
occurred  in  Massachusetts  in  1786,  when  Daniel 
Shays  organized  the  dissatisfied  faction  in  the 
community  into  an  armed  and  determined  force 
of  malcontents.  The  cause  of  this  early  trouble 
was  largely  a  financial  one.  Solid  money  was 
still  scarce,  with  paper  money  practically  worth- 
less, and  yet  affairs  were  at  such  a  state  that 
debts  contracted  upon  a  paper  basis  were 
pressed  for  payment  in  solid  money;.  As  this 
was  a  period  when  men  were  imprisoned  for 
debt;  such  conditions  were  held  to  be  almost 
usurious  in  their  effect  and  the  orderly  meetings 
of  protest  which  were  at  first  held  soon  de- 
veloped into  violent  assemblages.     In  August 
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the  tide  of  dissatisfaction  had  become  so  strong 
that  uprisinp  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
State;  courthouses  were  seized  and  courts  were 
prevenied  from  sitting;  the  governor  announced 
bis  detenninalion  to  put  down  the  rebelhon  and 
there  were  several  engagements  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  State. 
At  last,  in  February  1787,  General  Lincoln  sur- 
prised the  rebels  at  Petersham,  where,  after  a 
decisive  engagement,  they  were  dispersed. 

The  WhiBky  RebeUion.— The  announce- 
ment that  the  Federal  government  had  assumed 
the  right  to  levy  an  excise  tax  was  the  cause  of 
the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Whisky  Rebel- 
lion.* The  act,  which  was  passed  in  May  1792, 
was  strenuously  opposed  on  political  grounds, 
the  argument  against  it  bein^  that  it  was  dan- 

Krous  to  the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty. 
the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
whisky  was  a  staple  product,  and,  aside  from 
its  political  aspect,  the  people  felt  that  such  a 
tax  was  an  unjust  discrimination  against  that 
region.  The  attempts  to  enforce  the  law  were 
resisted  with  viol^ce,  therefore,  and  all  citizens 
who  advocated  conformity  to  the  law.  or  who 
quietly  conformed  to  it  were  subjected  to  vari- 
ous kinds  of  ill-treatment  by  their  neighbors. 
To  further  inflame  the  spirit  of  opposition  in- 
cendiaiy  posters,  all  signed^'Tom  the  Tinker,* 
were  displayed  in  all  Erections  and  there  was 
rioting  and  bloodshed  in  many  places.  In  this 
emergency.  President  Adams  assumed  control 
of  the  situation  and  sent  13,000  troops  upon 
Parkinson's  Ferry  in  time  lo  receive  the  peace 
overtures  of  the  rebels.  They  were  not  ac- 
cepted, however^  and  many  arrests  were  made. 

War  with  France.—  One  of  the  first  trou- 
bles with  which  President  Adams  had  to  con- 
tend was  die  French  question,  for  it  had  then 
become  plain  to  all  that  America  would  have 
to  take  some  decided  steps  if  she  was  to  main- 
tain her  honor  against  the  arrogance  of  France. 
The  President's  policy  of  neutrality,  following 
on  Jay's  treaty  with  England,  had  greatly  ex- 
asperated France  and  when  the  American  en- 
voys were  ordered  out  of  that  country  it  became 
apparent  that  war  could  not  be  far  off.  In  fact 
French  and  American  vessels  did  meet  on  the 
ocean,  but  in  the  encounters  that  followed, 
thanks  to  Captain  Truxton  and  his  frigate  Con- 
stellation, the  United  Stales  did  not  make  a  dis- 
creditable appearance.  In  the  battle  with  the 
French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  off  the  island  of 
Nevis  in  the  fall  of  1799,  as  well  as  in  her  en- 
counter with  the  frigate  La  Vengeance,  off 
Guada loupe,  in  February  1800,  the  Constellation 
was  victorious.  ReaUzing  that  war  was  already 
under  way  upon  the  water,  the  United  States 
government  began  to  prepare  her  land  forces. 
General  Washington  was  again  summoned  from 
his  retirement  at  Monnt  Vernon  to  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army,  but  as  the  formal  declaration 
of  war  was  deferred,  Napoleon's  seiziire  of  the 
governmental  power  in  France  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  the  situation  and  a  treaty  of  amity 
was  soon  concluded  between  the  two  countries. 
See  tfNTTED  States  —  The  War  with  France. 

The  Fries'  Rebellion. —  What  is  known  in 
Hie  history  of  Pennsylvania  as  "Fries'  Rebel- 
lion,* or  the  "Window  Tax  War,"  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  act  of  Congress,  which,  in  July  1798, 
levied  a  direct  tax  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  the 
turn  of  $237,000  was  awwrtioned  as  Pennsyl- 


vania's quota.  In  this  State  the  tax  was  ap- 
praised upon  houses  and  land,  the  amount 
assessed  against  each  house  being  determined 
by  the  size  and  number  of  its  windows.  In 
some  portions  of  the  State  the  tax  was  accepted 
practically  without  protest,  but  the  German 
residents  of  Montgomery,  Lehi^,  Bucks  and 
Berks  counties  organized  opposition  to  it  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Fries.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  wai  open  conflict  between  the 
rebels  and  the  United  States  authorities,  one  of 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  being  an  attack  upon 
the  marshal  at  Bethlehem,  where  that  official 
was  compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  liberate  30 
persons  whom  he  had  arrested  for  their  ap- 
position to  the  window  tax.  Under  the  cii^ 
cumstances  an  appeal  was  made  to  President 
Adams  and  the  militia  was  ordered  to  suppress 
the  rebellion,  which  ended  with  the  capture  of 
Fries  and  a  number  of  his  adherents.  Taken  to 
Philadelphia,  Fries  was  twice  tried  for  treason, 
and,  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  death. 
In  1800  he  was  pardoned  by  the  President 

The  Barbary  War.—  It  was  not  long  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land that  the  Barbary  powers  commenced  to 
annoy  American  commerce.  In  1784  the  Bttses 
was  captured;  in  1735  the  Maria  of  Boston  and 
the  Dauphin  of  Philadelphia  were  seized  and 
their  crews  held  as  captives  with  threats  of 
ultimate  slavery  if  the  ransom,  amounting  to 
some  $60,000,  was  not  paid.  As  ransom  was 
regarded  as  cheaper  than  force,  various  large 
sums  were  contributed  at  the  command  of  the 
Dcy  of  Algiers.  To  Thomas  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, such  abject  submission  to  a  barbarous 
ruler  was  particularly  loathsome  and  he  de- 
dded  to  put  an  end  to  such  outrages.  Com- 
modore Dale  was,  therefore  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  one  of  his  vessels,  the 
Experiment,  soon  captured  a  Tripolitan  cmiser 
of  14  guns  and,  by  1803,  war  was  on  in  earnest, 
culminating,  on  27  April,  in  the  bombardment 
of  Tripoli. 

Slave  Iturarrection,  Louisiana.- In  Janu. 
ary  1811  there  was  an  uprising  of  slaves  which 
extended  throughout  the  entire  parish  of  Saint 
John,  La.  The  whites  armed  themselves  and 
there  were  several  serious  battles  between  the 
two  forces,  more  than  60  of  the  negroes  having 
been  killed  before  the  slaves  could  be  forced  to 
surrender. 

War  of  18)2,— The  bloodless  Burr  conspir- 
acy; the  Sabine  expedition;  the  unwarranted 
attack  upon  the  Chesapeake  by  the  Leopard,  a 
British  two-decker ;  and  the  troubles  resulting 
from  the  Lake  Champlain  embargo,  all  of 
which  kept  the  United  States  forces  eng^ed  in 
more  or  less  active  service,  were  soon  forgotten 
in  the  more  important  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  (see  United  States- The  War 
Of  1812),  and  this  conflict  had  scarcely  com- 
menced before  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  be- 
gan once  more  with  the  Seminole  War  in  Flor- 
ida. The  growth  of  the  country;  the  expansion 
of  its  territory;  the  explorations  of  venturesome 
spirits  who  were  continually  opening  up  new 
lands  for  settlement,  all  had  a  tendency  to 
arouse  sentiments  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  red  men.  They  saw  that  en- 
croachments were  constantiy  being  made  upon 
them;  the  fields  of  the  white  man  interfered 
with  their  hunting  and  fishing;  the  industry 
and  other  features  of  civilization  were  distaste- 
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ful  to  them  and,  as  original  occupants  of  the 
land,  one  by  one  the  various  tribes  began  to 
enter  their  viEorous  protests,  protests  which 
finally  assinneawarHke  proportions.  From  the 
beginnins  of  the  War  of  1812,  therefore,  almost 
up  to  the  b^innin^  of  the  20th  century,  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  Slates  have  been  en- 
gaged in  battles  with  the  Indians  and  as  these 
almost  condnuons  disturbances  and  massacres 
have  occurred  first  in  one  part  of  ihe  country 
and  then  in  another  the  present-day  submission 
of  Ae  red  man  has  not  been  obtained  without 
the  expenditure  of  much  money  and  the  cost 
of  many  lives.  At  about  the  same  time,  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  a  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
tion was  also  being  engendered ;  the  dishonesty 
of  the  blacks  and  the  danger  of  slave  insur- 
rections making  ri^ita  in  property  insecure.  Of 
these  insorrectioiis  there  were  several,  but  the 
only  one  that  attained  any  great  degree  of  im- 
portance was  the  Turner  Rebellion  which 
broke  out  in  Virginia  in  1831. 

Nat  Tomer'B  Rebellion.— Among  the 
blacks  in  Virginia  diere  was  one  who  exerted  a 
ereat  inRuence  over  the  slaves.  His  name  was 
Nat  Turner,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  he  had 
been  called  of  God  to  lead  his  people  to  free- 
don.  He  had  heard  voices  calling  to  him  from 
the  air;  he  had  seen  strange  signs  in  the  sky 
and  all  the  portents  which  he  could  interpret 
gave  aditiliona]  proof  of  his  divine  commission. 
Forming  an  alliance  with  three  other  Uacks 
and  three  ignorant  white  men,  he  began  his 
crusade  by  killing  several  families.  Wherever 
he  went  there  was  bloodshed,  while  everywhere 
he  pressed  the  slaves  into  his  service  until  be 
was  accompanied  by  a  force  of  more  than  200 
persons.  Unable  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
an  appeal  to  the  government  was  made  and 
both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  sent  troops 
to  the  scene  of  the  outrages.  As  the  result,  all 
the  insurgents  were  either  killed  or  captured ; 
Turner  and  16  of  the  leading  spirits  were 
hanged  and  scores  were  punished,  some  most 
inhumanely  and  without  trial,  their  bodies  being 
decapitated  and  their  heads  impaled  along  the 
highways  as  a  warning. 

Troubles  Under  Ja^son'a  Adminiatra- 
tion.— The  political  contest  which  shook  the 
Union  to  its  very  centre  in  1832,  culminated,  in 
all  its  violence,  in  the  South  Carolina  doctrine 
of  State  Rights  and  Nullification.  The  origin 
of  the  trouble  was  the  tariff;  first,  the  tariff 
passed  during  the  Adams  administration,  which 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  the  Sonih,  and, 
second,  the  tariff  of  1832,  which  was  even  more 
so,  and  as,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  powerful 
party  in  South  Carolina  which  contended  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  impose  taxes  for  the 
protection  of  home  industries  or  manufactures, 
and  who  held  that  each  Stale  had  the  right  to 
judge  if  Congress  had  exceeded  its  powers, 
and,  if  so,  to  disobey  it,  it  was  not  long  before 
the  new  act  was  declared  unconstitutional.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  to  prevent  its  enforce- 
ment in  the  port  of  Charleston,  even  by  armed 
resistance,  or  by  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
In  fact,  so  strong  vras  the  feeling  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  the  nation  was  threatened  with  dis- 
solution. President  Jaclcion,  however,  refused 
lo  listen  to  the  anr">nenfs  of  the  nullltiers,  the 
leaders,  among  whom  were  Hayne  and  Calhoun. 
the  latter  having  resigned  the  Vice-Presidcnr;' 


ordered  troops  to  Charleston.  The  presence  of 
the  soldiers  had  a  quieting  effect  upon  the  bel- 
ligerents, who  postponed  their  threatened  action, 
and  the  difficulty  was  finally  settled  by  the  Clay 
compromise  bill.  More  trouble  with  Ihe  In- 
dians and  the  'Toledo  War,*  a  dispute  over  the 
southern  boundary  between  Ohio  aud  Michigan, 
which  followed  the  admission  of  the  latter  State 
to  the  Union,  were  amon^  the  factors  that  dis- 
turbed the  Jackson  admimstration,  but  none  of 
these  events  were  as  important  as  the  Mormon 
disturbances  and  the  'Patriot  War,*  which  oc- 
curred soon  after  Van  Buren's  succession  to 
the  Presidency. 

Mormon  Disturbances. —  During  the  pere- 
grinations of  the  Mormons,  prior  to  their  ulti> 
mate  settlement  in  Utah,  they  attempted  to  lo- 
cale in  several  places,  but  as  their  presence  was 
not  relished  by  other  citizens,  who  charged  them 
with  such  crimes  as  robbery,  arson  and  secret 
assassinations,  Ihry  had  frequent  conflicts  with 
mobs  and  were  driven  from  spot  to  spot  until 
ihey  made  their  final  stand  in  Missouri,  at  the 
town  of  Far  West,  in  Caldwell  County.  Here 
they  were  joined  in  1338  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
Sidney  Rigdon,  who,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Mormon  Bank  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  had  fied  from 
that  Suie  to  avoid  arrest  for  fraud.  To  the 
ticubles  arising  from  the  hatred  and  distrust  of 
the  people  of  Missouri  there  were  soon  added 
those  of  internal  dissensions.  On  24  Oct.  1838 
Thomas  B.  March,  president  of  the  12  apostles, 
and  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  apostles,  made  af- 
fidavit that  Smith  and  Rigdon  placed  the  teach- 
Ti  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  regulations 
the  Church  above  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
that  there  also  existed  among  the  Mormons  a 
band  known  as  the  'Danites,*  organiud  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whether  it  were  legally  right  or  wrong.  Under 
such  conditions  the  feeling  against  the  Mor- 
mons grew  so  Strong  that  it  was  determined  to 
drive  them  from  the  State.  Smith  and  Rigdon 
had  already  been  arrested  on  charges  of  treason, 
murder  and  forgery,  but  their  adherents  forti- 
fied their  settlement  and  resisted  both  the  popu- 
lar will  and  the  law  so  strenuously  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  call  out  the  militia  lo  expel 
(hem.  They  at  once  turned  their  steps  toward 
Illinois,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo, 
hut  the  authorities  were  to  have  still  more 
trouble  with  them,  the  most  serious  disturb- 
ances being  those  of  1844,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  Illinois,  and  those  which  fol- 
lowed the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  in  1857, 
when  an  army  of  2,500  men,  under  Col.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  was  sent  lo  Utah  to  put  down 
Mormon  resistance  to  United  Stales'  authority. 

Alton  RlotB,  IUinoiB.~The  Alton,  111.,  riots 
resulted  from  a  popular  uprising  against  the 
Saint  Louis  Observer  and  its  owner,  Rev.  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy.  Compelled  to  leave  Saint  Louis  by 
reason  of  his  anti-slavery  proclivities,  Mr.  Love- 
joy  took  his  paper  to  Alton,  III,  There,  too,  he 
provoked  enmity,  however,  and  several  riots 
occurred,  his  newspaper  plant  being  destroyed 
no  less  than  three  times.  On  the  occasion  of 
Ihe  last  riot,  7  Nov.  1837,  Mr.  Covejoy  was 
killed. 

Patriot  War. —  Friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain  were  again  endangered  in  1837, 
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when  the  so-called  "Patriot  War*  broke  out  on 
th«  Canadian  frontier.  Sympathiziog^  wilh  the 
movement,  the  people  of  the  UnileJ  States 
did  much  to  aid  the  insurgents,  some  New 
Yorkers  even  goitig'  so  far  as  to  seize  an  island 
in  the  Nic^^ra  River.  These  acts,  however,  re- 
ceived such  prompt  repudiation  from  the  gov- 
ernment, which  not  only  issued  a  neutrality 
proclamation,  but  sent  General  Wool  to  the 
Niagara  frontier  to  preserve  the  peace,  tiiat 
no  ill  effects  resulted.  E<iuaily  successful  was 
General  Scott,  who  was  sent  to  the  northeast 
frontier  to  quiet  the  disturbances  which  had 
resulted  from  a  dispute  over  the  botmdary  line 
between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

Dorr  Rebellion.— Although  friendly  rela- 
tions were  maintained  with  all  fore^  powers 
during  Tyler's  administration,  several  internal 
disturbances  occurred  which  called-  for  quick 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  authorities.  In 
Rhode  Island,  for  example,  the  Dorr  Rebellion 
reqmred  tfac  presence  of  the  United  States 
troops,  while  the  militia  was  called  upon  in 
New  York  to  suppress  the  anti-rent  rioters. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  later  days 
Thomas  W.  Dorr,  the  political  reformer  who 
led  Rhode  Island  into  its  only  insurrection, 
was  a  man  whose  chief  offense  was  that  he  was 
ir.  advance  of  his  time,  for  since  his  death  every 
reform  for  which  he  argued  and  for  which  he 
was  ready  to  fight  has  been  freely  adc^ted  by 
the  people  of  the  State.  According  to  the 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  Rhode  Island 
by  Charles  11,  in  1663,  no  person  was  permitted 
to  vote  for  town  or  Stale  officials  unless  he 
was  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  real 
estate.  Under  a  subsequent  statute  of  the  legis- 
lature no  person  could  be  admitted  a  free  man 
of  any  town,  with  such  political  privileges,  un- 
less he  owned  a  freehold  estate  to  the  value  of 
$134  or  was  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  freeman, 
qualifications  which  barred  fully  two- thirds  of 
all  the  citizens  of  the  State  from  becoming  legal 
voters.  It  was  to  these  provisions  that  Dorr 
and  his  adherents  objected  and  when  they  found 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  their  purpose 
in  any  peaceable  way,  recourse  was  had  to 
arms.  The  insurgent  forces,  however,  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  upon  each  occasion. 
Dorr,  who  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  was 
subsequently  pardoned, 

Anti-Rent  Hebellion. —  During  this  time 
the  New  York  authorities  were  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  suppress  the  anti-rent  rebellion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Willard,  the  historian; 
Under  the  early  Dutch  governors  of  New  York 
certain  settlers  received  patents  of  considerable 
tracts  of  land,  that  of  Van  Rensselaer  being 
the  most  extensive,  comprising,  as  it  did,  the 
greaterportions  of  Rensselaer  and  Albany  coun- 
ties. These  lands  were  divided  into  farms  of 
from  100  to  160  acres  and  leased  in  perpetuity 
on  condition  that  the  tenant  pay  annually  to 
the  landlord  or  'patroon,"  a  quantity  of  wheat 
from  22^  bushels  to  10,  in  addition  to  four 
fat  fowls  and  a  day's  service  with  wagon  and 
horse.  If  the  tenant  sold  his  lease,  the  landlord 
was  entitled  to  one-quarier  of  the  purchase 
money.  The  summer  of  1844  witnessed  the  most 
violent  disturbances  liy  the  Anti-Rent  party  in 
the  eastern  towns  of  Rensselaer,  in  the  Liv- 
ingston Manor,  in  Columbia  County.  The  Anti- 
Renters  formed  themselves  into  associations  to 


resist  the  law  and  armed  and  trained  bands, 
disused  as  Indians,  scoured  the  country, 
crymg  "Down  with  the  rent!"  and  in  various 
ways  intimidating  those  who  favored  the  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  In  1846  Silas  Wright  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  State  and,  by  his  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  public  order  was  restored. 
By  proclamation,  he  declared  the  locality  in 
which  these  disorders  prevailed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insurrection;  -resolute  men  were  made 
sheriffs,  military  forces  were  brought  into 
requisition  and  the  leading  Anti-Renters  .were 
not  only  brought  to  trial  but  were  convicted. 

The  Revolt  in  New  Hcxica.~The  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment which  broke  out  at  Taos  in  1847,  was 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  Federal  forces  tmder 
the  command  of  Col.  Sterling  Price.  Montoya, 
the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  who  had  assumed 
the  role  of  governor,  was  captured,  tried  by 
court-martial  and  shot  7  Feb.   1847. 

KaaBU  Border  Waiiare.— Following  the 
Mexican  War  (q.v.)  the  govemmeut  was  en- 
gaged in  almost  continuous  omflicts  with  the 
Indians,  while  the  'Know  Nothii^  disturb- 
ances, which  followed  the  organization  of  the 
American  party  and  resulted  in  anti-foreign  and 
an ti -Catholic  riots  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, caused  no  little  trouble.  As  the  years 
passed,  however,  the  anti-slavery  question  had 
pushed  Itself  further  and  further  to  the  front 
and  it  required  no  inspired  prophet  to  predict 
that  a  few  such  disgraceful  incidents  as  those 
which  accompanied  the  rendition  of  AJnthony 
Bums  in  Boston  would  make  the  issue  the  vital 
one  for  the  nation.  In  the  meantime  the  Kan- 
sas border  troubles,  troubles  which  practicaUy 
resulted  in  civil  war,  held  the  attention  of  the 
people.  This  sectional  excitement  arose  from 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  Congress  by  Sena- 
tor Douglas  of  Illinois,  which  provided  for  the 
or^nintion  of  that  vast  tract  lying  west  of 
Missouri,  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  into  two  Terri- 
tories, Kansas  and  Nebraska,  each  of  which, 
being  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  should  come  in  as  free  or 
slave  States  according  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Although 
this  bill  was  fiercely  fouE(ht  in  Congress,  it  was 
passed  in  1854,  upon  wluch  there  began  a  ter- 
rible struggle  for  the  possession  of  Kansas. 
From  the  Northwest  and  the  East  the  anti- 
slavery  men  flocked  into  the  Territory,  while 
the  slavery  partisans,  with  their  slaves,  rushed 
iti  from  the  South,  each  party  being  determined 
to  people  the  new  land  with  settlers  in  sympathy 
with  their  respective  views.  To  make  matters 
worse  the  Missourians  —  or  so  it  was  charged  — 
crossed  the  borders  by  the  hundreds  and, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  controlled  the  elec- 
tions. As  the  result  of  the  disruption  two  sets 
of  Territorial  ofhcers  were  elected  and  dvil 
war  with  all  its  attendant  evils  followed.  Dur~ 
ing  the  summer  of  1856  the  Territory  was  in 
constant  war.  Men  were  murdered  and  towns 
were  sacked,  and  wbile  both  sides  were  guilty 
of  violence,  the  Free-State  party  was  mudi  the 
less  so,  being  confessedly  in  the  majority.  For 
two  years  Kansas  suffered,  but  at  last  die  op- 
ponents of  slavery  gained  the  upper  hand  and, 
in  1861,  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State. 
Among  the  many  anti-slavery  leaders  in  Kansas 
none    nad    been    more    prominent    thail    Jolvi 
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Brown  (a.v.),  a  man  of  great  courage,  who 
believed  tnat  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  could 
be  easily  accompUsfaed  if  they  should  be  given 
an  opfiortunity  lo  rise.  With  21  men,  therefore, 
Brown  went  to  Virginia  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose. They  succeeded  in  seizing  the  United 
states  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  but  as  neither 
the  negroes. nor  the  anti-slaveiy  whites  gave 
them  &e  support  for  which  they  had  hoped, 
they  were  soon  overpowered  by  a  force  of 
marines.  With  the  exception  of  two,  who  es- 
caped, all  the  participants  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  were  either  killed  during  the  en- 
gagement or  hanged  afterward,  the  Utter  being 
the  fate  of^ohn  Brown. 

Fenian  Trouble*. — Shortly  after  the  close  of 
Ihe  Civil  War  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States,  lead- 
ers in  the  long  continued  struggle  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Ireland  undertook  to  make  the 
United  States  the  base  of  operations  against 
England  by  the  invasion  of  her  Canadian  pos- 
sessions. There  was  an  organization  of  formid- 
able numerical  strength,  largely  composed  of  a 
military  body  known  as  the  ''Fenian  Brother- 
hood,* During  die  excitement  large  sums  of 
mone^  were  raised,  bodies  of  soldiers  were 
orgamzed  and  drilled  and  war  material  was 
gathered  together  at  convenient  points.  The 
first  actual  attempt  at  invasion  was  made  in 
April  1866,  when  an  iron  steamship  was  pur- 
chased in  New  York  and  manned  to  carry 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  Eastport,  Me., 
from  whence  a  descent  was  to  be  made  upon 
the  island  of  Campobello,  belon^^ng  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  breakwater  between  East- 
port  Harbor  and  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  Pending 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  some  500  Fenians  had 
gathered  at  Eastport,  but  the  boat  did  not  sail, 
the  order  for  her  departure  having  been 
countermanded  by  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment in  New  York.  The  intending  invaders, 
however,  remained  at  Eastport,  to  which  point  a 
schooner  was  dispatched  with  750  stand  of 
arms  sent  from  Portland,  but  on  representations 
*made  by  the  British  consul  these  were  seized 
t^  the  United  States  authorities,  and  while  the 
Canadian  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier  from 
Saint  John  and  a  British  warship  was  stationed 
outside  the  island  of  Campobello,  there  was 
also  an  American  force  on  hand  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Meade.  Later,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  the  Fenians  made  a  more  pretentious 
demonstration,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Sweeney,  but  before  anything  was  accomplished 
ill  the  way  of  gelling  upon  Canadian  soil  the 
United  States  authorities  seized  1,000  stand  of 
arms  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.  Several  other 
seizures  afterward  occurred  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  entire  volunteer  force  of  Canada  was 
ordered  out.  On  1  June  between  1.200  and  l.SOO 
Fenians  crossed  the  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo  in 
canal  boats.  They  were  under  command  of 
Captain  O'Neil,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  A 
skirmish  took  place  the  following  day,  when  it 
was  reported  that  nine  Canadians  had  been 
killed  and  a  number  wounded.  At  this  time 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  was  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  sent  to  the  frontier  and  he  not 
on^  prevented  any  reinforcement  of  die  in- 
vacIerSf  but  arrested  the  entire  Fenian  army 
upon  Its  return,  placing  all  members  of  the 
parly  under  parole  to  keep  the  international 
peace.    On  7  June  another  expedition  entered 


Canada,  going  from  Saint  Albans,  Vt.,  and 
Malonc,  N.  Y,  This  force  numbered  nearly 
Z,O0D  men.  It  advanced  upon  Saint  Armand, 
which  the  Canadians  had  evacuated,  but  on  the 
9th,  the  Canadian  force  returning,  die  Fenians 
were  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  15  prisoners. 

Walker's  BxpeditloBB.— The  violation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  was  always  the  excuse  for 
the  United  States'  interference  with  William 
Walker's  various  filibustering  expeditions.  In 
1853  this  famous  American  adventurer  invaded 
Lower  Califomia,  where,  his  plans  failing,  he 

rendered  to  the  United  States  authorif 


San  Diego.  Having  escaped  conviction,  two 
later  he  invaded  Nicaragua,  wher^  for 
be  was  succeisful.  In  1857  he  fell,  W 
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ever,  and  on  1  May  he  surrendered  to  Commo- 
dore Charles  H.  Davis  of  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Mary.  Taken  to  New  Orleans,  he 
not  only  esc^>ed  trial,  but,  evading  the  govern- 
ment authorities  who  were  wattling  him,  he 
organised  another  expedition  and  landed  at 
Greytown  <ai  14  Nov.  1857.  Siortly  after  land- 
ing, however,  he  was  again  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Commodore  Paulding  of  the  United 
States  frigate  Wabaah.  Although  the  United 
States  authorities  had  no  further  trouble  with 
Walker,  his  next  expeditian  was  a  fatal  one, 
for,  having  invaded  and  captured  a  part  of 
Honduras,  he  was  himself  captured  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  man-of-war  learus,  by 
whom  be  was  delivered  to  the  Honduran  offi- 
cials, and  was  diot,  12  Oct.  1860. 

The  Draft  Rlotn.— The  necessity  of  rein- 
forcing the  Union  army  bv  means  ot  conscrip- 
tion resulted  in  the  development  of  a  strong 
spirit  of  opposition  (o  the  government,  a  senti- 
ment which,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  cul- 
minated in  uprisings  that  were  suppressed  with 
great  difficulty.  In  New  York  City  the  outbreak 
occurred  on  13  July  1863;  in  Boston,  a  day  ■ 
later,  but  while  the  Boston  riot  was  suppressed 
by  the  militia  within  24  hours  and  at  the  cost 
of  only  one  life,  in  New  York  order  was  not' 
restored  imtil  the  16th.  During  this  period  of 
disturbance  property  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  was  destroyed  and  it  whs  estimated 
that  fully  1,000  of  the  rioters  fell  in  the  various 
battles  between  the  troops  and  the  people. 

Tin  Horn  W«r,— The  Ku-Klux  (q^^v.)  dis- 
turbances in  the  South;  the  later  and  sail  fruit- 
less Fenian  demonstration  on  the  Maititota 
frontier;  the  insurrection  against  Governor  Kel- 
logg in  Louisiana ;  the  race  riots  and  massacres 
in  several  of  the  Southern  States ;  the  troubles 
arising  from  the  opening  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  and  the  Chinese  tabor  riots  in 
the  West,  were  events  which,  like  several  of  the 
labor  uprisings  of  later  days,  have  required  the 
attention  of  United  Stales  troops  or  Slate 
militias  for  their  suppression.  Of  more  conse- 
quence, however,  was  the  "Tin  Horn  War,» 
the  last  affair  of  importance  with  which  the 
United  States  had  to  deal  prior  to  the  War 
with  Spain  and  the  later  insurrection  of  the 
Philippine  Islanders.  The  "Tin  Horn  War* 
was  in  reality  a  scries  of  outbreaks  against  the 
Mexican  government,  beginning  in  the  autumn 
of  1891  and  continuing  intermittently  into  the 
early  part  of  1894.  In  each  of  these  outbreaks 
ihe  insurgents  operated  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  evidently  relied  upon  the  contingency  of 
the  United  Slates  for  safety  in  case  of  defeat. 
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Catarino  Garza,  who  had  conducted  a  number 
of  periodicals  op^sed  to  the  administration  of 
President  Diaz,  maugurated  the  first  of  this 
series  of  troubles  in  September  1891.  He  was 
at  that  time  living  on  his  cattle  ranch  in  Texas, 
near  Palito  Blanco,  at  which  place  he  collected 
his  band  of  revolutionists.  Issuing  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  proclaimed  the  overthow  of  Dial, 
he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  less  tbaa  100 
men,  who  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by 
sympathizers  in  the  movement.  There  were 
many  brushes  with  the  Mexican  troops  and,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  insurrectionary  spirit  extended. 
The  fact  that  the  insurgents  took  refuge  on 
American  soil  when  worsted  made  it  necessary 
for  the  United  States  authorities  to  act,  and 
two  companies  of  infantry,  with  two  of  cavalry, 
did  effective  work  in  preventing  the  violation  of 
American  neutrality.  The  Mexican  government 
sent  a  strong  force  to  the  scene  of  trouble  and 
the  figbtirig  degenerated  into  guerrilla  warfare. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1892  there  was  an- 
other gathering  of  insurgents,  under  leaders 
named  Pacfaeco  and  Perez,  the  scene  of  opera- 
tion being  several  htmdred  miles  above  that  of 
Garza's  war.  The  rebels  captured  Ascension 
and  Corralitos,  driving  out  the  American  set- 
tlers who  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  New 
Mexico.  The  Indians  along  the  Yaqui  River 
joined  in  this  uprising,  while  another  band  of 
rebels,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named 
Amalla,  added  to  the  complications.  During  this 
period  General  McCook  had  maintained  a  force 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  it 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that,  in  1S93,  the 
insurgents  were  dispersed.  The  last  outbreak 
occurred  in  January  1894,  when  two  filibusters 
named  Ochoa  and  Lugan  attempted  to  revive 
the  insurrection.  They  were  unsuccessful,  how- 
ever, being  dispersed  after  two  somewhat  sharp 
•  engagements. 

The  Colorado  War. —  Disturbances  resem- 
bling in  intensity  and  bitterness  the  Pullman 
Car  Company  strike  and  the  mining  troubles  at 
Occur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  occusred  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  of  1903-04  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
mining  district,  Colorado.  In  the  summer  of 
1903  a  strike  was  ordered  and  several  thousand 
miners  went  out.  Three  weeks  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  strike,  an  assault  on  two  miners 
resulted  in  the  ordering  of  Stale  militia  to  the 
region.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers  was  re- 
sented and  rioting  followed.  Martial  law  was 
declared,  'bull  pens"  established  and  the  leaders 
of  the  strikers  arrested  on  various  charges. 
Later  on,  prominent  strikers  were  deported  by 
order  of  the  military.  A  state  of  almost  civil 
war  existed,  which  increased  as  the  spring  ad- 

Boxcr  War.— In  1900  for  the  fi«t  time 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  fought  in  company  with  troops 
of  the  European  nations  in  Peking  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion   (q.v.). 

PacUicatioii  of  Cuba.— In  1906-09  United 
States  troops  were  in  occupation  of  Havana  and 
Other  parts  of  Cuba,  remaining  unlil  order  was 
restored  between  fhc  two  rival  parties'in  Cuba. 

Vera  Cru«  Affair.—  In  1914  friction  devel- 
oped with  Mexico  over  the  capture  of  United 
Slates  sailors  in  a  Mexican  harbor.  The  Amer- 
ican admiral  demanded  reparation  and  a  salute 
to  the  American  flag.    This  not  being  forth- 


coming Vera  Crut  was  taken  by  American 
troops  in  April, 

Mexican  Border  Embro^lio. —  From  1911 
to  1916  and  even  later  conditions  bordering  on 
anarchy  prevailed  along  the  Mexican  front; 
several  raids  were  made  on  American  border 
towns  and  in  March  1916  Major  John  Pershii^ 
was  sent  into  Mexico  as  commander  of  a  puni- 
tive expedition  to  pursue  the  bandit,  Francisco 
Villa.  After  many  weary  weeks  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,    their   object   unattained. 

War  with  Germany  and  Austria.~As  a 
result  of  Germany's  submarine  policy  in  the 
World  War  the  United  States  was  drawn  into 
the  great  conflict  in  April  1917.  Men  and  mu- 
nitions in  ever-increasing  numbers  and  quantity 
were  dispatched  to  the  firfiting  fronts,  resulting 
in  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the 
closing  months  of  1918. 

The  following  is  a  practically  complete  list 
of  the  wars  and  minor  engagements  or  disturb- 
ances in  which  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated since  1775 : 


1VVS-1TS3     War  of  the  Revolution.  19  Aprill77Ste 


I  Auril 


1808-1809     Lake 


,  Valley 

^Byi'  RBbelllon,  MiuHBchuietlt. 
War  with  Northwest  Indians. 
Whisky  rnsunwtion,  Pennsylvania. 
War  with  Piuics. 
Fries'  Insuirection,  PennsylvAiiia. 
War  with  TVipoli. 
Butt  CrmaiRracy. 
Sabint  Bxpedition,  LotdwuiB. 
Chesapeake  Bay  Naval  battle. 
Lake  Champlain  embargo. 
War  with  Niirthwcst  Indiana. 
Slave  InnuTsetlOD.  LemidanA. 
War  with  Graat  Britain. 
Seminole  War,  Florida. 
Psoria  Indian  War,  Illinoi*. 
Creek  Indian  War.  '  ■  ' 


nole  War,  Flnida. 

Upper  MisBHn  River  campaiBn 

feat  and  athor  Indian  tribes. 
Ic  Pevrs  Indian  War,  Wisconsin. 
Turaer'i  Rehellion,  Virginia. 
&ac  and  Fox  tronbles,  Illinota. 
Black  Hawli  War. 
Kullification  diaturN""*-  c^-.ti. 
Chefokee  diaturhan 
"         flEipcditkn 


asainst  Blsdt- 


Indian  Tefrilory. 
n  Midiigan  and  Ohio. 


18AS-1836     Toledo  ' 

1S3S-1M1     Scminnli.  .._, 

1856-1837     Sabine  disturbancea,  Southwestern  trontiB". 

Creek  diMurbanee*.  Alabama. 
1837  Oaage  Indian  Iroubkn,  M^onri. 

Riots.     Alton,  HI. 
ISM  Heatherly  Indian  disturbances,     Minouri     am 

Mdtidoii  diflturbancu,  Mnamiri. 

Maine  boundary  trouhlc. 
183S-I8M     Patriot  War,  Canadian  frontier  disturbances. 
1S4<K184Z     Dorr  Wai.  Rhode  Island. 
IMl-lSM     Anti-Rent  Rioti.  New  York. 
1846-1UT     Doniphan's  enpedition   from   N«w    Maiico  » 


IB49-1B«1  Navaio  tnwtils.  New  Mexico. 

184$  Astor  Place  Riot,  New  York. 

Continuous  disturbances  with  Indjana.  Tea 

1S5D  Pitt  River  eipedition.  California. 

ISJO-IMO  Know-Nothine  diHurbonces. 

18il-lSS2  Yuma  eindition.  California. 

18S1-18S3  Utah  Int"-—  ■ — >•'- 


on  ot  Anthony  Boms.  ManachilBatts. 
I    Indian   aipeditiaa.    Waihinston   TM-- 


Gibi  expedition.  New 
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Suiu  ladiaa  troubla,  Ha 
MountiUn  Meadov  Muni 


Bjipcdition   AfKinst    Northern    lad 


Imlwii    UoubiM,    Wuh- 


a  axpeditiOD.  C 

Peoo*  aiMdittan.7u««. 

Astalope  Hill  (indhion.  T 

Bmit  i(m>  uwdhiDD.  Uu 


jiju* 


1  tnnibla.  Tsiu  and  Me 

Plata  cipcdHioo,  CaUfornia. 

Kiowa  and   Coinanche  upcdilion,  Indian  Tor- 

CacBoVaDayctiiadition.  Ulsh. 

BatuKick     IndioQ       Hoaocn,     Snaln     Rinw, 

Navajo  Indiaii  eipcdhioi]. 

Apache  Indian  won  and  trouUo*,  New  Uanxi 


18d3-inw    Wot  aaaian   I 

Colondo  and  xai 
1U3  Tbg  Draft  RicM, 

lS«5-lUa    Indiaa  nn  in  Or 


d  Dakota, 
ai.    Nabruka, 


ia«S-18M    Foutr  , . 

1I64-1BT4    Kn-Klux  dlMtabOncca.  Southern  Statei. 
IMT-lMl     ''*"T*lir'  aiainat  Lilian.  Kiovo.  Kidnpoo  and 


ISM-ISU     Canadian  River  sroediUoo.  New  Mauco. 
ISTI  Yellowrtone  tipedjiioo. 

PtniaB  diitatbanfaa  on  the  Manitoba  bootkr. 
1S71  Yellowrtona  eipatUlkm,  Dakota. 
UTI-18TJ     Modoc  campaign. 
YeQowMoiw  expedition,  Dakota. 


1874-1819 


laeunytion  against  Govi 
Sioax  Indan  expedition, 


R.  D.  Eollaa. 
Wyomins  and   N^ 


Mua,.  and  Trenton,  T«n. 


1876-187T 

llTa-18T«    Ww"asB^  'NcrtStm    Qieycnne   and   Kou 

IBTT  Nai  Perce  eamoaien. 

ISTB  Baoaock  and  nute  campoifni. 

Ute  axpeditlon.  Cotarado. 

ShMHater  Indian  troabloi,  Idaho. 

"OUaboma    Boomen "    and    Cherolue    Stnp 


ISTV-ltSO  Dte  Indian  campoim,  Colorado  and  Utah. 

isas  CUnoM  nrinar  duttubanto.  Wrominf . 

1890-1891  Siolli  Indian  dinuibuics.  SoaCh  Dakota. 

ISM-1S93  The   "T(n  Rom   War."  Teiaa  and    Mexican 

1S92-1896  Trouble  with  Toaesode  Apuhch   Ariiona  and 

Mexican  border. 

19M  Conor 'a    Commonweal    and    otber    bidtutrial 


1898 


^pp  "^  ^ 


,    Leech    Laka, 


Chlpjiewa 

1899-1M2  lanDTcctioa  t-  - 

1900  Boxer  Rebellion. 

1901-1904  The  Colorado  mine  diitmbancco. 

1906-1909  PMafication  of  Coba. 

1914  Captive  of  Vaa  Gnu. 

1912-1919  Mexican  Border  Palml. 

1917-I914  War  with  Germany  and  Auittia-Hungary. 

UNITED  STATES  ARCHITECTURE. 
The  earliest  settlers  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  United  States  have  left  us  little  in 
the  way  of  architectural  remains.  Leaving  an 
old  anci  civilized  country  and  slartiuK  life  anew 
in  the  untrodden  vaStness  of  a  wild  world  of 
primeval  peoples,  they  devoted  their  time  and 
strength  to  cfearing;  (he  land  and  cultivating  the 


soil,  living  meanwhile  in  hastily  constructed  log 
cabins  or  rude  houses  of  clay,  stone  and  wood. 
The  tide  of  immigration  grew  larger  yearly, 
and  soon  homes  were  built  replacing  the  pioneer 
emergency  domiciles,  and  thou^  not  palatial 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  made  comfortable  and 
satisfaciory  dwelling  places.  The  effect  of  the 
constructive  methods  of  the  different  mother 
countries  is  evident  in  these  buildings.  With 
the  increase  of  wealth  came  the  desire  for  bet- 
ter and  more  pretentious  architecture.  In  the 
southwest  durinK  the  16th,  17th  and  ISth  cen- 
turies. -  influenced  by  Sitamsh  types,  were  built 
picturesque  mission  buildings  (New  Mexico: 
San  Juan  de  les  Caballeros,  1598;  Cahfornia: 
Santa  Barbara,  1787),  cathedrals  (Saint  Fran- 
cis, Sana  Ft"  1713;  Florida,  cathedral.  Saint 
Augustine,  1793 ;  lloui»ana,  cathedral.  New 
Orleans,  1792),  and  a  fev/  secular  constructions 
(Florida,  Fort  San  Marco,  Saint  Augustine, 
1756:  Louisiana,  Cabildo,  New  Orleans,  1795). 
As  the  Spanish  Dominion  in  North  America 
took  the  form  of  conquest  rather  than  coloniza- 
tion, the  conditions  making  for  growth  and 
prosperity  were  lacking  in  these  provinces  and 
IS  reflected  in  the  stunted  architectural  de- 
velopment. The  long  ilender  column  of  our 
Colonial  Style  is  not  the  result  of  an  aesthetic 
development.  The  classic  proportion  of  the 
column  of  the  Georgian  period  was  abandoned 
by  the  construction  during  the  Colonial  period 
through  necessity  as  imposed  b^  law  and  not 
through  choice.  The  column  with  a  height  of 
15  and  even  more  diameters  is  not  the  outcome 
of  years  of  development  and  study  to  improve 
the  already  well-established  and  accepted  pro- 
portions of  the  Classic  columns — the  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  columnar  proportion  that 
had  satisfied  both  the  structural  and  aesthetic 
reqtiirements  of  classic  design  for  centuries  was 
due  uniquely  to  an  order  of  the  British  Privy 
Council,  prohibiting  the  colonists  from  cut- 
ling  down  for  domestic  construction  trees  of 
a  diamerter  greater  than  16  or  18  inches,  in 
order  to  reserve  for  the  construction  of  the 
British  ships  and  especially  for  the  spar  and 
masts,  the  trees  of  the  larger  diameters.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  order  was  to  force 
the  colonists  in  the  construction  of  a  porch  two 
stories  in  height  to  use  a  column  in  which  the 
ratio  of  diameter  to  height  was  far  greater  than 
in  the  established  classic  proportion.  The  radi- 
cal change  in  the  colonial  column  necessarily 
affected  the  established  proportions  of  the  other 
architectural  elements  to  a  degree  in  excess  of 
the  structural  limitations  of  the  materials  used. 
And  the  resulting  bastard  style  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  naive  etTorts  of  an  artist  in 
using  forms  with  which  he  is  not  thoroughly 
familiar,  as  seen  in  the  early  period  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe.  The  lack 
of  a  developed  architectural  appreciation  in  the 
colonial  bmlde/  is  well  exemplified  in  his  use 
of  wooden  groins.  This  reversal  of  the  usual 
development  of  a  structural  element  from  wood 
into  stone  is  probably  unique. 

In  the  vicintty  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
on  Long  Island  the  Dutch  settlers  constructed 
long,  low  houses  of  rough  stone  garnished  with 
brick,  with  timber  gabled  roofs,  the  eaves  of 
which  projected  far  over  the  side  walls. 
Though  simple  in  design,  these  Dutch  houses, 
like  those  oi  the  immigrants  of  other  nations 
who  Mttled  in  the  United  Stales,  ihow  that 
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Old  World  restrictions  imbued  the  builders 
Trith  a  spirit  of  deference  to  inherited  customs; 
with  the  result  that  they  followed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  teachers,  and  btiilt  as  ihey  had 
been  taught,  instead  of  developing  new  ideas 
and  methods  lo  meet  the  new  condition.  This 
did  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  adapting 
to  their  needs  avaibble  materials,  and  a 
variety  of  them  were  frequently  employed  in 
the  same  building;  stone,  bricl^  stucco,  clap- 
boards and  shingles  being  used  logelher  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  a  harmonious 
whole.  In  'the  houses  of  the  more  Wealthy, 
dressed  or  cut  stone  was  frequently  employed, 
and  in  those  of  the  less  well-to-do  or  less 
exacting,  rubble  masonp"  sufficed.  The  ground 
floor  was  tised  for  kitchen,  living-room  and 
bedchambers,  and  the  upper  floor  for  the 
Storage  of  supplies  and  at  times  for  slave 
quarters.  In  the  early  daj;a  dormers  were  sel- 
dom employed,  when  light  was  necessary 
windows  were  introduced  in  the  gable  ends. 
Later,  the  introduction  of  the  gambrel  roof 
with  its  sleep  slope  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
Space  just  inside  the  eaves  made  it  possible  to 
use  the  second  or  attic  floor  for  bedchambers, 
as  well  as  for  storage. 

Before  the  18th  century,  the  Dutch  doorway 
was  merely  a  rectangular  entrance  into  the 
house,  an  occasional  narrow  transom  with  small 


.  r  divided 

at  mid-height.  Sometimes  a  simple  stoop  was 
built  at  the  entrance  with  settees  arranged  on 
either  side.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century, 
however,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  en- 
trance, and  during  the  last  quarter^  Georgian 
motifs  were  informally  introduced  with  a  broad 
individuality  of  treatment,  which  oftentimes  in- 
dicated but  the  first  inspiration.  In  the  in- 
terior it  became  possible  to  expand  the  con- 
struction indcliiiilely  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
formality  of  plan.  Often  there  were  two  large 
square  rooms  on  the  first  floor  front,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  hall  which  extended  from 
the  front  to  the  back  door ;  and  an  oblong  bed- 
room on  either  side  at  the  rear.  As  the  family 
expanded,  succeeding  generations  witnessed  the 
building  of  a  large  addition  or  a  number  of 
smaller  ones.  Each  of  the  large  rooms  had 
an  enormous  chimney,  unomaraented  or  crowned 
with  a  plain  overmantel  which  extended  well 
into  the  room.  With  the  advent  of  the  Georgian 
influence,  a  tendency  arose  toward  more  elabo- 
rate decoration  in  the  doorways  and  iu  order 
to  rcheve  the  former  plainness  carved  wood 
moldings,  leaded  glass  fans  and  side  lights  were 

In  domestic  buildings  in  the  Dutch.  German 
and  French  liuguenot  settlements  of  Central 
New  York  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  Lefferts  House,  Erasmus 
Hall  and  other  frame  buildings  of  Long  Island, 
The  Memorial  House,  New  Paltz,  the  Sennet 
House,  Kingston,  The  Hasbrook  House,  New- 
bur^,  Clinton  Mansion,  Poughkeepsie,  and 
other  stone  buildings  in  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk valleys  and  throughout  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  The  Schuvler  Mansion,  Albany, 
The  Herkimer  Home.  Little  Falls,  and  other 
brick  buildinas  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
vallcvs.  Cnide  and  unrefined,  frankly  the 
products  of  the  craftsman's  art,  these  dwellings 


so  closely  resemble  their  English  neighbors  in 
general  attributes  that  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  developed  in  a  distinctive  style  such 
as  would  warrant  a  departure  from  the  broad 
classification  of  Colonial, 

In  New  England,  race  craft  determined 
architectural  design.  Original  touches  where- 
ever  introduced  were  not  from  mere  caprice  but 
from  obvious  local  needs  which  the  formal 
styles  of  England  had  not  provided  for,  until 
at  length  there  was  established  a  type  of  archi- 
tecture the  result  of  successive  evolutionary 
types,    that    was    a    distinctively    characteristic 

Eroduct  of  New  England.  At  first  small,  the 
ouses  were  of  one  or  two  stories,  with  sharp 
peaked  roofs,  stone  chimneys,  and  small  win- 
dows; a  long,  narrow  lean-to  being  frequently 
added  in  the  rear  to  serve  as  the  kitchen.  In 
the  earlier  bouses,  of  which  the  Paul  Revere 
house  in  Boston  is  an  excellent  example,  the 
ori^nal  construction  was  of  the  half-timber 
variety,  with  clay,  or  brick  and  stone  pug^ng 
as  used  in  England,  the  clapboard  casing  being 
added  later  when  the  severity  of  the  winters 
made  it  apparent  that  a  more  substantial  form 
of  exterior  sheathing  was  necessary.  In  the 
interior  plan,  the  New  Ejigland  house  had  two 
rooms  to  a  floor,  or  three  when  the  kitchen 
lean-to  was  added,  in  the  latter  case  the  room 
originally  used  as  a  kitchen  became  a  sitting- 
room  with  that  'adjacent  as  a  sleepingroom. 
A  few  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate 
houses,  Governor  Eaton's  at  New  Haven  amoi^ 
them,  were  architecturally  more  pretentious, 
with  an  E-shape  design  of  four  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  and  several  more,  usually  sleeping 
and  storerooms,  on  the  second. 

In  Pennsylvania,  West  Jersey  and  Delaware 
the  mixed  nationalitv  and  clannishness  of  the 
early  settlers  caused  the  architecture  of  the 
surrounding  country  lo  fall  into  several  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  charmels.  Each  race  preserved 
the  traditions  familiar  to  the  mother  country, 
the  Welsh  expressing  themselves  in  stone  con- 
struction, with  sharply  peaked  dormers  on  their 
roofs.  Low,  wide  doors  and  windows  were  cap- 
ped by  thick,  oblong  stone  slabs,  with  sometimes 
a  hood  added  over  the  former.  A  peculiarity 
frequently  found  in  this  type  of  house  was  the 
continuation  of  the  cornice  from  die  eaves 
horicontally  across  the  ends,  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  triangle  with  the  gable  cornice.  In 
the  German  colonial  architecture,  the  windows 
and  doors  were  hiriier  and  less  wide.  While  the 
dormer  heads  hao  the  same  sharp  angularity 
as  those  of  the  Welsh.  A  cornice  was  seldom 
carried  on  the  gable  ends,  which  were  left  un- 
adorned. The  peaked  roof  was  common  to  the 
houses  of  the  Welsh  and  German  colonists  ex- 
cept that  the  roofs  of  the   latter  had   less 

While  these  two  ^pes  of  houses  were  or- 
dinarily built  of  stone,  the  dwellings  -in  New 
Jersey,  although  closely  following  thetn  in 
architectural  design,  were  often  of  larger  pro- 
portions and  of.  Drick  rather  than  stone  con- 
struction. The  Pennsylvania  Quakers  followed 
the  English  style  at  first,  but  gradually  adopted 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  and  Gpr- 
mans;  so  that  the  Pennsylvania  colonial  farm- 
house of  to-day  is  a  mixture  of  the  best  points 
of  the  three  styles.  In  Philadelphia,  seventy  of 
style  was  caused  by  the  same  strong  Quaker  in- 
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flueace  while  the  tasy  access  to  white  marUe  in 
considerable  quantities  made  this  a  favorite  ma- 
terial. Hence  arose  the  well-known  type  oi  the 
Philadelphia  house,  with  walls  of  red  bnck,  white 
marble  lintels,  sills  and  doorsteps,  and  as  the 
houses  were  bnilt  close  to  the  sidewalk,  with- 
out areas  and  with  the  entrance  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  street,  a  disp^y  of  solid  white 
painted  wooden  shutters,  which  carried  out  the 
chromic  effect  to  the  full.  The  population  of 
the  South  during  the  colonial  penod  was  alto- 
gether English  as  was  the  architecture,  thou^ 
differing  somewhat  from  the  Elnglish  archi- 
tecture oi  New  England  in  that  there  was  no 
half-timber  constmclion  and  the  chinHie3r3  were 
wholly  outside  the  house,  instead  of  being  con- 
tained within  as  in  the  North.  With  a  natural 
preferctKC  for  brick  and  stone,  the  earliest 
southern  colonists  were  compelled  to  use  wood, 
and  though  later  means  of  transportation 
proved  adequate  for  supplying  these  materials 
and  they  were  greatly  used  u  soon  as  the 
Georgjan  influence  began  to  bt  felt,  the  early 
dependence  on  wood  created  a  precedent  which 
has  continued  until  thtf  present  time.  The  cities 
of  the  South  were  less  crowded,  less  busy,  more 
decidedly  marked  by  the  distinction  between 
elegant  and  humble  dwellings.  In  Mobile, 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  characteristic 
dwelUng  was  rather  a  more  stately  mansion 
standing  free  or  neailj  so.  and  having  broad 
verandas  or  *ga]leries'  which,  however,  were 
not  turned  toward  the  street,  but  sidewise  upon 
gardens.  Savannah,  however,  has  s  very 
unusual  plan :  a  succession  of  square,  open 
"places'"  from  each  of  which  four  streets  lead 
in  four  directions,  giving  a  series  of  square 
corners  and  allowing  of  an  irregularity  of 
shape  in  the  house  lots  which  is  not  known  in 
our  other  cities.  The  typical  dwelling  either 
in  brick  or  wood  was  rectangular  in  plan  with 
(he  entrance  door  on  one  ot  the  long  fronts. 
The  shingled  or  tiled  roof,  with  a  chimney  at 
each  end,  was  steeply  pitched.  The  interior 
consisted  either  of  a  ground  floor  with  an  attic, 
or  of  two  living  floors  with  a  small  storage 
space  above.  The  entrance  house-door  opened 
directly  into  a  large  hall  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  small  entry  of  New  England  houses,  and 
this  served  as  a  dining-  and  sitting-room,  the 
Idtchen  being  detached  from  the  hotise  proper. 
The  remainder  of  the  floor  was  occupied  by 
one  or  more  bedchambers.  When  the  attic 
was  used  for  domestic  purposes  it 
torn  to  light  it  by  ' 
sharp  peaked  gable: 

Architecture  expression  in  the  several  colo- 
nies, however,  differed  according  to  locahty,  but 
was  always  informal  in  its  utilitarian  consid- 
eration of  the  requirements  of  early  American 
life.  The  introduction  cf  Georgian  motifs  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  18th  century  was  ac- 
companied by  a  classicism  lacking  in  the  earlier 
folk  domiciles  of  the  colonies.  In  England,  and 
in  all  the  colonies  outside  of  New  England,  the 
interpretation  was  nearly  always  in  brick  and 
stime.  In  New  England,  however,  clapboards 
were  almost  invariably  used,  though  they  were 
sometimes  grooved  or  bevded  to  imitate  cut 
stone.  The  New  England  Puritm  character 
was  reflected  in  many  of  their  domestic  and 
pubUc  structures.  Comparatively  plain  on  the 
exterior,  the  Uvishly  carved  and  decorated  in- 


terior presents  the  real  architectural  character 
of  the  structure. 

In    the   first    phase    of    the    New    EJiglaod 
Geor^an  (1714-45)  boldness  of  outline  together 
die 


Anne  style,  and  this  resemblance  is  further 
added  to  by  heavy  moldings  and  flanked 
pilasters  or  carved  panels.  The  windows,  char- 
acteristically tall  and  narrow,  were  frequently 
crowned  with  a  flattened  arch  in  place  of  the 
lintel.  A  rectangular  transom  of  small  square 
tiAts  was  often  used  above  the  entrance  door. 
iTie  second  phase  of  Georgian  architecture 
(1745-80)  in  New  Ei«land  witnessed  the  in- 
troduction of  more  straight  lines  and  the  prac- 
tical ehmination  of  the  arch  in  all  except  public 
buildings.  Exterior  and  interior  moldings  and 
cornices  lost  their  heaviness  and  ornamental 
detail  was  more  restrained.  The  third  phase 
was  strongly  influenced  in  interior  ana  do- 
mestic architecture  by  the  Adams  Brothers  who 
introduced  the  Classic  Revival  (178&-1820). 
Care  and  studied  design  replaced  the  grossness 
of  earlier  work  Columns  and  pilasters  as- 
sumed the  delicacy  and  grace  so  often  met 
with  to-day  in  the  architecture  of  the  New 
England  States,  During  this  period  Charles 
Guliinch  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
(I79S-98)  and  Samuel  Mclntire  in  the  Fierce- 
Nichols  house  in  Salem  ( 1790)  did  much 
toward  the  proper  expression  of  the  New  Eng- 
land artistic  consciousness. 

The  three  Georgian  periods  in  vogue  in  the 
colonies  from  about  1720  to  1805  were  more 
architecturally  elaborate  in  Feimsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  than  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  Philadelphia,  by  1750,  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  America,  became 
the  focal  point  around  which  the  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  centred.  Brick  and 
stone  were  almost  invariably  employed  for  ex- 
terior construction,  while  in  the  interior,  carved 
wood  panehng,  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
was  the  usual  treatment,  though  at  a  later  date, 
damask  and  elaborate  wall  paper  were  often 
substituted.  In  the  first  period,  bold  but  simple 
ornamental  detail,  both  exterior  and  interior, 
combined  with  strong  profile  moldings  in  high 
relief,  resulted  in  the  same  heaviness  of  out- 
line found  in  New  England  during  the  same 
era.  In  the  second  phase,  the  decorative  treats 
ment  was  tighter  and  more  elaborate,  the  pro- 
files of  moldings  being  less  bold  and  more 
graceful,  while  a  close  attention  to  detail  indi- 
cates more  study  in  the  proportion  and  adapta- 
tion of  the  different  classic  orders.  In  the  third 
period,  the  fireplace  which  had  before  extended 
to  the  ceiling,  under  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish architect.  Sir  William  Chambers,  was  re- 
duced until  it  extended  but  halfway  up  the 
wall,  but  retaining  much  of  its  former  classic 
design.  Another  interesting  architectural  dif- 
ference is  the  decorative  point  of  view  during 
this  third  and  last  phase.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing periods  it  had  been  the  custom  to  single  out 
individual  features  for  decorative  emphasis ; 
now,  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  and  often 
the  sides  and  back  as  well,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered and  the  decorative  element  extended  to 
the  proportions  as  well  as  to  the  detail  of  the 
whole.  Fan  lights,  enriched  with  beautiful 
metal  traceiy  became  common  over  the  doors. 
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Gcoriician  architecture  in  the  South  was  usually 
of  brick  construction.  Kitchens  and  offices 
were  built  apart  from  the  main  building,  which 
retained  the  wide  hall  and  first  floor  bedrooms 
of  the  colonial  period.  Much  study  was  given 
to  the  carved  details  of  staircases,  pilasters  and 
pediments.  The  portico,  which  later,  under  the 
inflnence  of  the  Classic  Revival,  assumed  the 
imposing  proportions  now  so  familiar  to  us. 
was  introduced  at  this  time.  Amply  satisfying, 
by  its  (Ugnity  and  breadth,  the  demands  of  the 
exuberant  climate  and  the  afBuence  of  the  rich 
southern  landowners,  it  was,  like  the  archi- 
tecture of  New  England  and  the  l£ddlc  Colo- 
nies, an  admirable  index  of  the  time  and  con- 
ditions. It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  that  ediicational,  political  and 
humanitarian  ideals  forced  on  the  national 
consciousness  the  necessity  for  the  solution  of 
institutional  (prison,  asylum  and  university) 
problems  in  a  way  that  no  foreign  method  of 
arrangement  could  satisfy.  The  great  exemplar 
of  what  might  be  termed  rational  institutional 
structural  philosophy  in  the  United  States  was 
Thomas  Jefferson,  combining  architectural 
knowledge  and  political  power.  The  University 
of  Virginia,  at  Charlotteville  (1817)  and  his 
desini  for  the  Capitol  of  Virginia  at  lUcbmond 
<1785),  boldly  adopted  from  the  Maison  Carree 
at  Nimes,  are  among  the  most  interesting  and 
characteristic  productions  of  the  Early  Repub- 
lican Period.  The  solution  of  institutional 
problems  found  concrete  expression  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Prison  (Joseph 
Mangin,  1796-98)  which  planned  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  for  criminal  classification. 
The  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  projected 
in  constructed  foitn  by  the  works  of  Mangin 
and  Lalrobe  (the  Virginia  Penitentiary,  1797- 
1800,  based  on  the  Old  World  principle  of  soli- 
tary confinement)  has  been  achieved  in  the  new 
prisons  being  constructed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  at  Sing  Sing  and  at  Wingdale,  where  the 
I   embody   in  their  or^niiation   the 


Gassiticalion  Prison,*  (New  York  1917). 

Between  1776  and  1812,  following  the  firm 
establishments  of  national.  State  and  municipal 
governments,  there  was  an  immediate  need  for 
public  buildings.  This  demand  was  affected  by 
the  Classical  Revival  of  Europe  and  was  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  the  intimate  relations 
which  had  grown  up  between  the  New  Republic 
and  France.  When  Washington  was  selected 
as  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  a  Frenchman, 
Major  Pierre  Charles  I'Enf  ant.  who  laid  out  the 
city.  The  Treasury  building  was  the  first  office 
building.  It  was  undertaken  in  1781.  The  Treas- 
ury, designed  by  Robert  Mills,  a  pupil  of  Lat- 
robe,  then  United  States  Architect,  was  built  in 
1836-39.  The  same  architect  also  designed  the 
Washington  monuments  in  Baltimore  (I8I5) 
and  Washington  (1836).  The  White  House  was 
started  in  1792  by  James  Hoban  and  a  year 
later  the  Capitol.  The  central  portion  was  de- 
signed by  William  Thornton  in  collaboration 
with  B.  H.  Latrobe  and  Charles  Bulfinch.  It 
was  not  until  1851  to  1865  that  the  dome  and 
wings  were  added.  Other  well-known  buildings 
of  the  Classical  Period  are  the  Slate  House  and 
Custom  House.  Boston,  the  City  Hall,  sub- 
Treuiuy  and  Old  Qislom  House.  New  York 


City,  and  the  Mint,  Philadelphia,  the  State 
House,  Albany,  N.  Y.  So  popular  did  the 
monumental  style  become  that  buildings  sprang 
up  on  every  side,  which,  if  not  completely  in 
the  classic  mode,  were  at  least  adorned  with 
Greek  and  Roman  orders  which  when  applied 
to  small  houses  served  only  to  make  them 
ridiculous.  In  large  private  houses  and  in 
public  buildings,  however,  it  was  possible  to  do 
justice  to  those  newly  adopted  architectural 
forms  and  we  have  many  admirably  dignified 
and  graceful  structures,  in  the  cities  of 
the  country.  The  wave  of  Roman  and 
Hellenic  enthusiasm  dominated  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  United  States  until  1860 
when  its  strength  gradually  sub»ded.  The 
style  did  not  live,  for  architecture  to  be  com- 
pletely successful  must  reflect  the  condition  of 
the  civilization  whose  activities  it  is  planned  to 
house.  The  impossibility  of  instilling  into 
modem  life  the  conditioning  causes  of  a  dead 
civilization  made  it  impossible  for  the  struc- 
tural and  decorative  elements  that  were  boi- 
rowed  for  the  pj-oduction  of  Academicism  and 
Classicism  to  reflect  the  functioning  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  I9th  century.  The  Gothic 
revival  of  the  19th  century  while  confined 
cluelly  to  England  made  itself  manifest  in  the 
United  States  as  early  as  IS39,  when  Richard 
M.  Upjobn  undertook  the  design  and  comple- 
tion (1846)  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  Of 
the  same  time  was  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  designed  by  Lefevre.  Grace 
Church,  New  Yoric  (1840),  by  Tames  Renwidt 
and,  hy  the  Eame  architect.  Saint  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  New  York  (1850),  are  among  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  the  period.  The 
Gothic  style  was  for  the  most  part  restricted  to 
churches,  alUiou^  a  few  projects  as  in  the 
Harvard  Library  and  the  Yale  College  Altmnu 
Hall  evidence  the  influence  of  the  collegiate 
Tudor  style  of  England. 

These  ver^  creditable  pointed  works  were 
produced  during  an  era  that  was  otherwise 
represented  by  a  host  of  edifices  marked  by 
careless  and  undiscriminatiag  design.  The 
super-excited  political  conditions  that  obtained 
throughout  the  United  States  reached  their 
climax  in  the  debacle  of  the  Civil  War  and 
production  and  art  were  recipnTcally  inhibited. 
Honesty,  sobriety  of  task  and  It^c  in  construc- 
tion were  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Building,  Philadelphia,  and  the  CapitoL 
Albany,  still  unfinished  are  monumental  ex- 
pressions of  design  and  construction  subonli- 
nated  to  the  demands  of  grasping  and  voracious 
political  patronage.  Their  errors  of  plan  and 
the  wholesale  disregard  of  engineering  efficiency 
and  sanitary  provisions  render  these  costly,  un- 
finishable  piles  expletives  of  architectural  warn- 
ing. Perverted  taste  likewise  characterizes  the 
New  Yoiit  Post  Office,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Building,  Washington,  both  by  A  B.  Mullett. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the 
United  States  experienced  unusual  activity  in 
building  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  opening 
up  of  the  West,  the  great  fires  in  Boston  and 
New  York  and  the  stabilizing  of  business  and 
finance  after  the  diaotic  conditions  surrounding 
the  war  and  reconstruction  periods.    This  new 

griod  discovered  two  architects,   Richard  M. 
unt   and   Henty   H.    Richardson,  men    dior- 
oughty  trained  by  Enropean  study  and  ptsctical 
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experience  and  possessed  of  a  personal  force 
that  comroaaded  attention,  who  established  in 
the  jiublic  mind  that  architecture  was  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  set  the  profession  on  a  sound 
basis,  for  Hunt  took  a  leading  part  in  organiz- 
ing the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
was  its  first  president.  Among  his  important 
works  are  the  Lenox  Library,  Uetropolitaa 
Mu.<teum  of  Art  and  residence  of  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  New  York,  the  Breakers  and  Marble 
House,  Newport,  and  George  W.  Vanderbilt's 
cotmtry  house  at  Siltmore.  His  geniua  for  or- 
eaoiied  plan,  standardixation  of  style  and 
thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  the 
Renaissance  finally  established  that  style  in  the 
United  States. 

Henry  H.  Richardson,  a  graduate  of  the 
Beaux-Arts,  and  a  classicist  Dy  training,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  finical  elaborateness. 
of  the  Gothic  revival  and  turned  to  the  simpler 
and  more  massive  Romanesque  of  southern 
France.  His  first  important  work.  Trinity 
Giurcb,  Boston,  1877,  met  with  a  ^reat  and 
immediate  success.  So  freely  did  Richardson 
use  the  proven<al  forms,  that  he  may  fae  said  to 
have  established  a  style  of  his  own  which  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  county  build- 
ings, Piitibui^,  the  city  halls  of  Albany  and 
Springfidd,  the  public  libraries  o£  Woburn, 
Quincy,  Ualden  and  Burlin^on  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Cincinnati.  His  seriousness 
and  refined  taste  left  a  lasting  impresuon  upon 
the  nation's  art,  but  bis  selection  of  the  RO' 
manesQue  style,  while  it  had  some  fallowing, 
was  abandoned  for  the  Classic  and  Renaissance 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  later  students  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  most  important 
work  of  this  period  was  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicaeo  in  1892.  Here  die  architects 
were  given  a  free  hand  in  the  planning  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  The  result  was  on  a 
larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  attempted  be- 
fore and  showed  what  could  be  accompUshed 
by  the  co-ordination  of  landscape,  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting.  Its  effect  was  national, 
stimulating  the  imagination  of  a  people  long  in- 
different  to  claims  of  beauty  and  impressing 
itself  upon  Federal,  State,  municipal  and  com- 
merdal  buildings  for  over  2S  years.  It  has , 
also  played  its  pan  in  the  development  of  parks 
and  boulevards  and  more  recently  in  the  recon- 
struction  and  artistic  planning  of  cities.  It  is 
but  natural  that  a  people  thus  roused  to  better 
things  in  pubhc  affairs  should  display  an  equal 
concern  in  their  immediate  surroundings  and 
that  a  similar  uplift  should  be  felt  in  the  build- 
ings of  domestic  character.  For  the  time  being 
it  was  confined  to  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
styles  to  new  conditions,  the  architect  seeming 
more  intent  in  reproducing  the  old  styles  than 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present.  In  the 
houses  erected  in  the  last  10  years,  however, 
there  are  evidences  of  a  new  creative  art  that 
is  gradually  being  established  ufKm  the  fitness 
of  desi^  to  the  locality,  climate^  materials  and 
the  various  needs  and  necessities  of  modem 
living.  If  in  the  development  of  his  design  the 
architect  feels  the  need  of  adapting,  he  is  forced 
to  adapt  creatively.  Thus  from  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  source  of  all  true  art  in  all 
lime,  is  gradually  being  evolved  a  functional 
domestic  architecture  in  Aioerio  to  which  the 
eqKriencc  imagery  of  the  past  is  bong  mmlc 


to  contribute,  *In  this  onward  movement  the 
Federal  buildings,  post  offices,  custom  houses, 
courthouses  and  other  government  edifices  have 
not  held  the  first  rank.  Although  solidly  and 
carefully  constructed  those  built  during  the  past 
20  years  are  inftrior  to  the  best  work  pro- 
duced by  private  enterprise,  or  by  State  and 
municipal  governments.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  all  participation  in  their  design- 
ing by  the  leading  architects  of  the  country  at 
large  has  been  excluded  by  erractments  devolv- 
iD^  upon  the  Supervising  Architect  at  Wash- 
ington the  planning  of  all  Federal  buildings, 
as  well  as  a  burden  of  Supervision  and  clerical 
duties    incompatible    with    the   highest   artistic 

During  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century 
great  attention  has  been  ^ven  to  the  problem 
of  the  adei^uate  protection  of  our  municipaUlies 
and  the  training  of  citizen  soldiery.  The  nevi'er 
principles  of  military  science  have  been  formu- 
lated oy  Major-General  O'Ryan  and  translated 
into  structural  form  and  exemplified  in  ihc 
Eighth  Coast  Artillery  Armory,  New  York;  the 
First  Cavalry  Armory,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Infantry  Armory,  Troy;  Squadron  A,  Armory, 
New  York-  Drill  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N,  Y.  In  these  typical  examples  of  mili- 
tary architecture  the  masses  and  parts  of  the 
fabric  are  so  disposed  that  the  allacking  force 
may  be  seen  while  the  defenders  are  hidden  from 
sight  and  at  all  vulnerable  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture a  possiblity  provided  of  obtaining  a  cross 
and  denle  fire.  The  congestion  of  population, 
high  cost  of  land,  the  perfection  of  the  elevator 
and  the  invention  of  the  skeleton  or  steel  frame 
were  the  active  forces  which  found  their  expres- 
sion in  the  skyscraper,  a  product  of  American 
ingenuity  without  a  prototype  in  the  whole  realm 
01  architecture.  In  the  early  periods  of  its 
development  the  same  system  of  adaptation  was 
applied  by  the  architects  who  failed  to  recognize 
the  unlimited  opportunity  afforded  by  this  new 
problem  for  the  application  of  the  true  princi- 
ples   of    constructive    art.     Condemned    as    a 


conceal  the  construction  and  to  reduce  the  ap- 
parent height.     The  World  Building  and  the 


Manhattan  Life  Building  exemplify  the  appli- 
cation of  this  system  which  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  culmination  in  the  Saint  Paul  Build- 


ing where  sill  and  band  courses  were  introduced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
centuate the  horizontal  and  distract  the  eye 
from  the  vertical.  The  failure  of  accomplish- 
ment along  these  lines  led  to  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  height, 
but  limited  still  in  its  expression  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  classic  for  the  accepted  principle 
of  composition.  The  column  was  taken  as  the 
motif  of  the  design  of  the  fai;ade  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Broadway  Chambers  where  the 
capital  shaft  and  base  of  the  column  were 
symbolized  in  the  highly  decorated  cornice,  the 
repetition  of  vrindows  and  the  basement.  In 
the  American  Surety  Building  is  seen  the  ex- 
treme of  this  conception  in  that  Bruce  Price, 
the  architect,  aimed  to  create  the  impression  of 
an  entasis  by  varying  the  depth  of  the  window- 
reveals  through  the  many  stories  of  the  plain 
shaft.  Louis  Sullivan  was  one  of  the  first 
architects  who  se«ms  to  have  recognued  the 
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dementary  principles  involved  in  the  treatment 
of  this  new  form,  tha.t  of  expressing  upon  the 
exterior  the  structural  members  it  clothed  and 
protected.  Fundamentally,  however,  classic 
forms,  admittedly  changed  and  modi&ed  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  were  the  controlling 
characteristics  of  the  structures  of  this  period! 
It  was  not  until  very  recently  that  the  logic  of 
the  problem  of  the  tall  building  was  fully 
grasped  and  it  was  realized  that  the  fitting 
precedent  to  be  followed  in  a  problem  in  the 
vertical  was  to  be  found  in  the  historical  verti- 
cal style  only.  The  West  Street  Building  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  Gothic  influence  which 
has  crystallized  in  its  highest  creative  state  in 
the  Woolwoith  Building.  In  passing  it  is  in~ 
teresiing  to  speculate  on  the  course  of  this 
development  if  the  tall  building  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  days  of  Upjohn  and  Renwick. 
In  spite  of  the  great  advances  dial  have  been 
made  in  the  development  of  a  creative  and 
scientific  architecture,  no  style  has  been  pro- 
duced that  can  as  ^et  be  recognized  as  new  or 
distinctively  Amencan.  From  these  advances 
it  may  be  that  we  are  progessing  to  the  lon^- 
looked  for  American  style  if  such  be  a  possi- 


tropics  to  the  almost  arctic  conditions  of  the 
north  temperate  zone.  Notwithstanding  the 
eclecticism  and  unprejudiced  point  of  view  when 
the  average  American  comes  to  judge  artistic 
achievements,  no  Style  has  been  evolved  in  the 
United  States  that  is  either  new  or  national. 
Commercial  requirements,  the  demand  for  speed 
in  design  and  construction,  and  the  experi- 
mental conditionings  that  restrict  the  modern 
designer  have  discouraged  the  evolution  of  a 
typical  national  style.  In  works  of  a  public 
and  commercial  character,  Ihe  necessity  for  a 
co-operative  underslanding  between  ihe  archi- 
tect and  Ihe  engineer  is  increasingly  felt.  It 
Is  only  when  a  unified  resultant  combining  the 
efforts  of  the  architect  and  the  engineer  has 
been  achieved  — a  resultant  in  which  plan  and 
detail  shall  adequately  and  truly  function  with 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  a  new 
American  style  will  appear. 

Lewis  F.  PiLCuni, 
State  Architect,  New  York  State. 
UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  MEDI- 
ATION AND  CONCILIATION.   See  Boari> 
OP     Mediation     and     Conciijation,     United 

UNITED  STATES  OF  BRAZIL.  See 
Brazil. 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF 
MINES,  a  national  bureau,  whose  purpose  is 
the  improvement  of  health  conditions  and  the 
'  increase  of  safety,  efficiency  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgic 
and  miscellaneous  mineral  industries  of  this 
country. 

UNITED  STATES  CHRISTIAN  COM- 
MISSION, a  unique  and  almost  unparalleled  as- 
sociation in  its  origin  and  operation,  which  came 
info  eTcistence  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Federal  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  etc.,  while  al- 
leviating, comforting  and  humanizing  their  tem- 
poral needs.    It  originated  a'  '  "'■"• 


the  Young  Meii'a  Christian  Associations  of  the 
Northern  Slates,  called  for  the  purpose  16  Nov, 
1861,  in  the  citj^  of  New  York,  and  while  the 
war  lasted  was  in  full  operation.  Its  activities 
became  fatnihar  to  nearly  everyone  throughout 
the  entire  community  and  .the  civilized  world, 
and  it  received  liberal  and  generous  support  in 
voluntary  services,  money,  supplies  and  litera- 
ture. The  commission  met  at  Washington, 
D,  C,  and  organized  by  appointing  George  H. 
Stuart  as  chairman;  Hon.  B,  F.  Manierre,  treas- 
urer. The  commission  was  located  at  first  in 
New  York,  but  after  the  first  year  in  Philadel- 
phia. While  the  central  offline  of  the  commis- 
sion was  in  Philadelphia  important  auxiliary 
branches  were  organized  in  all  the  large  cities 
and  towns,  whose  officials  and  members  were 
especially  active  in  promoting  this  great  mission 
of  mercy.  As  the  operations  of  the  committee 
involved  large  expenditures  it  was  necessary  to 
make  proper  provision  to  meet  them.  Frcxn  the 
commencement  the  finances  were  carefully  man- 
aged. The  committee  resolved  to  incur  no  re- 
sponsibilities which  could  not  be  promptly  met. 
and  to  this  rule  they  steadily  adhered.  The 
policy  inspired  public  confidence  and  contribu- 
ted not  a  little  to  the  prosperity  and  ejRdeney 
of  the  commission.  The  usual  mode  of  awaken- 
ing and  continuing  an  interest  in  its  behalf  was 
by  spreading  information  before  the  people 
through  the  religious  and- secular  press,  by  pub- 
lic meetings,  by  special  appeals  and  by  enlisting 
the  clergy  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  con- 
gregations. This  latter  method  was  productive 
of  large  results.  Lotteries,  raffles  and  other 
doubtful  means  of  raising  funds,  then  much  in 
vogue,  sensational  or  clap-trap  appeals,  were 
studiously  avoided.  To  select,  commission  and 
send  forth  persons  to  act  as  delegates  was  a 
most  important  and  delicate  duty.  These  per- 
sons represented,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Christian  and  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  people;  and  on  the  other,  had  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  rules  of  Uie  miUtary 
and  naval  service,  commend  themselves  and 
their  work  to  the  ofRcers  in  chai^  and  minis- 
ter acceptably  to  the  physical,  mental  and  reli- 
gious wants  of  the  men.  To  the  appeal  of  the 
commission  for  helpers  there  was  a  whole- 
hearted response,  and  the  difficulty  arose  to 
make  a  proper  selection  from  among  those  who 
offered  their  services;  4,859  delegates  were 
comttrissioned  during  the  war.  Prom  its  origin 
to  its  close  the  commission  had  the  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  general  government  and  received 
evety  possible  facility  for  carrying  out  its  op- 
erations ;  transportation  and  telegraph  compa- 
nies assisted  and  the  American  Bihle  and  Tract 
societies  donated  for  distribution  thousands  of 
their  publications.  The  cash  receipts  of  the  com- 
mission during  the  four  years  of  the  war 
amounted  to  $2,524,512;  the  value  of  the  stores 
donated  was  $2,839,445 ;  the  value  of  the  publi- 
cations donated  was  $300,000.  Chapels  for  re- 
ligious worship  and  temporary  libraries  were 
eftabliahed  in  the  camps;  136,152  sermons  were 
preached  and  prayer  meetings  held,  and,  among 
other  work,  the  del^ates  wrote  92,321  letters 
and  gave  the  dead  Christian  burial,  also  suitably 
marking  the  graves  of  the  known  dead.  Con- 
sult ' United  States  Christian  Commission  — 
Facts,  Principles,  and  Progress'  (1863)  ;  'Me- 
motial  Record  of  the  New  York  Bnncfa  of  the 
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United  States  Christian  Commission'  (1866)  ; 
Moss,  'Annals  of  the  United  States  Christian 
Commission'    (PhiUdelphia  1868). 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 
See  Colombia. 

UKITED  STATES  COMMERCE 
COURT,  a  judicial  body  created  by  an  act  of 
ConBress.  passed  18  June  1910.  The  court  had 
iurisdiciton,  formerly  possessed  by  the  United 
States  Qrcuit  Courts,  over  (1)  all  cases  for  the 
enforcement  and  collection  of  forfeitures  or 
penalties  and  for  the  infliction  of  any  criminal 
punishment,  other  than  the  payment  of  money, 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion; (2)  cases  brought  to  annul,  suspend  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  (3) 
any  case  that  was  authorized  to  be  maintained 
in  United  States  Circuit  Courts  under  section  3 
of  the  act  entitled,  *An  Act  to  further  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
States,"  approved  19  Feb.  1903;  (4)  all  man- 
damus proceedings  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  20  or  23  of  the  act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  passed  4  Feb. 
1887,  such  proceedings  previously  having  been 
maintained  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
In  all  such  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court  was  exclusive.  It  was 
a  court  of  record  composed  of  a  presiding 
judge  and  five  associate  judges,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  terms  that  extend  front  one  to  five 
years.    Tfie  United  Stales  Commerce  Conrt  sat 

Kirmanently  in  Washington,  D.  C,  although  the 
vr  permitted  it  to  hold  its  sessions  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States  that  circumstances  might 
make  necessary.  To  invoke  its  jurisdiction  a 
■written  petition  had  to  be  filed,  in  which  the 
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lease  was  set  forth.  The  only  appeals  from 
its  decisions  were  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  The  judges  of  this  court  were 
appointed  by  President  Taft  in  December  1910. 
ll  organized  8  Feb.  1911  and  was  opened  for 
business  on  the  15th.  The  court  developed  a 
reactionary  policy.  One  of  its  judges  was  im- 
peached and  removed  in  1913  and  the  abolition 
of  the  court  was  demanded  by  Democrats  and 
Progressives.  Taft  was  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  court  in  being  in  1913,  but  it  was  finally 
abolished  on  31  Dec  1913. 

UNITED  STATES  COPYRIGHT  LAW. 
See  CoPYRiCHT. 

UNITED  STATES  COURTS.  See 
Court. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  COURT, 


■  The 

act  under  which  the  Customs  Court  was  cre- 
ated was  the  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  five  judges  constituting  this  body 
were  made  by  President  Taft  in  1910.  It  re- 
moved a  class  of  cases  from  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit Courts.  It  was  hoped  in  this  way  to  expe- 
dite customs  cases  and  relieve  commerce  from 
imnecessary  and  expensive  delays. 

UNITED  STATES  DAUGHTERS  OF 
1812,  National  Society  of,  an  organization 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  his- 
torical events  from  the  close  of  the  war  of  the 
Aviuicaa  SevQhition.  to  the  foimation  of  tht 


United  States  (as  such)  and  till  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1815,  to 
collect  all  historical,  genealogical  and  biograph- 
ical data,  to  search  for-  and  bring  to  li^t  any 
valuable  documents  pertaining  to  thai  penod  and 
to  carefully  classify  and  preserve  the  same. 

This  present  society  is  the  outcome  of  the 
"General  Society  United  States  Daughters 
1812,»  founded  by  Flora  Adams  Darling  in  1892, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Oi^ 
leans,  8  lanuaiy.  Its  work  begins  where  that 
of  the  Revolutionary  commemorative  societie* 
leaves  off,  namely,  when  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  bv  the  Congress  in  session  on  14 
Jan.  1784.  Tue  qualifications  for  membership 
are;  Any  woman  over  IS  years  of  age,  of  good 
character  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  an  ances- 
tor who  rendered  civil,  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice during  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  period  o( 
the  rauses  which  led  to  that  war  (subsequent 
to  the  War  of  the  Revolution),  14  Jan.  1784  to 
2  Nov.  1815,  nay  be  eligible  to  membership^ 
provided  the  apiilicani  be  acceptable  to  the 
society.  The  society  was  incorporated  imder 
Federal  laws  in  1901.  There  are  about  1,000 
mernbers. 

UNITED  STATES  PLYING  CORPS. 
While  the  United  States  Marines  are  the  oldest 
branch  (see  Marines,  UrfiTSu  States)  of  our 


brothers  haJ  made  successful  long  distance 
flights  as  early  as  1905,  and  France,  England 
and  Germany  qoickly  saw  the  merits  of  a  prac- 
tical flving  machine  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  the  United  States  was  reluctant  to  expend 
much  time  or  money  on  the  exploitation  of  snch 
a  new  offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  And, 
when  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Germany,  6  April  1917,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  for  over  two  years  the  most  ter- 
rific battles  the  world  ever  witnessed  were  be- 
ing fought  in  Europe,  and  the  use  of  airplanes 
found  a  prominent  part  in  the  murderous  activ>- 
■ties,  this  country  s  military  equipment  was 
without  any  branch  of  aviation  or  practical 
machines.  Even  the  training  powers  Stood 
handicapped  with  but  "300  training  planes,  all 
of  infenor  types,"  the  government  tells  us. 
£ut  "deliveries  of  improved  models  were  be- 
grni"  in  June  1917,  and  by  II  Nov.  1918  (date 
of  armistice)  "over  5,800  had  been  produced,  in- 
cluding 1,600  of  a  type  which  was  temporarily 
abandoned  on  account  of  unsatisfactory 
engines.* 

OrMUiisation.— The  production  and  opera- 
tion of  military  aircraft,  when  the  war  started, 
was  under  'the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal 
Corps,"  created  on  18  July  1914.  In  May  1917 
an  'Aircraft  Production  Board  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,*  and  in 
the  following  October,  Congress  passed  an  act 
creating  the  "Aircraft  Board*  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  signal  corps  and  the  navy.  The 
aviation  section  of  the  signal  corps  was  split 
into  two  distinct  departments  in  April  1918^ 
with  John  D.  Ryan  as  head  of  aircraft  pruduc- 
lion  and  Brig.-Gen.  W.  L.  Kenly  as  head  of 
military  aeronautics.  The  Overman  bill  (which 
authonzed  the  President  to  reform  and  control 
in  matters  of  aviation)  was  passed  20  May 
1918,  and  entirely  separate  bureaus  were  formed 
foi  the  production  of  aircraft  and  for  militanr 
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utics,    both    divorced    from    the    Signal 

Corps.  In  August  the  arrangement  was  again 
altered  so  that  the  air  service  came  under  the 
control  of  }cAm  D.  Ryan  as  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  thus  bringing  the  adminis- 
tration of  aviation  personnel  and  equipment  un- 
der a  single  head.  This  matter  of  fighting,  or 
even  reconnoitering,  in  the  atmospheric  medium 
was.  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
in  the  United  States. 

Training  of  Personnel. — At  the  outbreak  of 
war  there  were  in  the  United  States  two  fields 
in  which  to  teach  military  aviation  —  San  Diego 
and  Mineola,  In  another  six  wedcs  three  others 
were  adopted,  'cleared,  equipped  and  made 
ready  for  flying,*  and  before  the  year  was 
{lassed  there  were  more  than  a  score  of  avia- 
tion fields  distributed  over  all  sections  of  the 
country  in  active  operation.  They  have  been 
tiamed  in  honor  of  flyers  who  have  been  trilled 
in  accidents.  Thus  we  have  Call  Field,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex.,  named  after  First  Lieutenant  L. 
H.  Call,  who  was  kitted  in  an  aviation  accident, 
8  July  1913,  at  Texas  Qty,  Tex.;  Chandler 
Field,  Essington,  Pa.,  named  after  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Rex  Chandler,  who  was  drowned  (1913) 
under  his  h^ro-airplane  in  San  Die^  Bay; 
Ellington  Field,  Houston,  Tex.,  named  after 
Second  Lieutenant  £.  L.  ElUngton,  who  was 
killed  (1913)  in  an  airplane  accident  at  San 
Diego,  Cal. ;  Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  La., 
named  after  Second  Lieutenant  F.  J.  Gerstner, 
who  was  drowned  (1914)  at  San  Diego;  Haiei- 
hurst  Field,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  named  in  honor  of 
Second  Lieutenant  L.  W.  Hazelhurst,  who  was 
killed  (1912)  by  the  fall  of  his  airplane  at 
College  Park,  Md.;  Kelly  Field,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant 
G.  £.  M.  Kel!y,  who  was  killed  (1911)  by  an 
airplane  accident  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Love 
Field,  rJallas,  Tex.,  named  after  First  Lieu- 
tenant Moss  L.  Love,  vrho  was  killed 


lieutenant  Joseph  D.  Park,  who  was 
killed  (1912)  in  an  airplane  acctdent  near  San 
Diego;  Post  Field,  Fort  Sill.  Okla.,  named  in 
honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Post, 
who  was  killed  (1914)  at  San  Diego  in  at- 
tempting lo  make  an  altitude  record ;  Rich 
Field,  Waco,  Tex.,  named  in  honor  of  Lieuten- 
ant Perry  C.  Rich,  who  was  killed  (1913)  by 
falling  into  Manila  Bay;  Rockwell  Field,  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  named  in  honor  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  G.  Rockwell,  who  was  killed 
(1912)  at  College  Park,  Md. ;  Self  ridge  Field, 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  named  in  honor  of  First 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Selfridge,  who  was  killed 
(1908)  while  flying  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va.,  as  a 
passenger  with  Orville  Wright,  the  airplane  in- 
ventor; Camp  Taliaferro,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
named  in  honor  of  First  Lieutenant  Walter  It 
Taliaferro,  who  was  killed  (1915)  at  San  Diego; 
Scott  Field,  IBelleville,  III.,  named  in  honor  of 
Corporal  Scott,  who  was  killed  (1912)  at  Col- 
lege Park,  M4,  while  flying  as  a  passenger. 
This  speedy  construction  of  training  fields  out- 
stripped the  equipment  output  needed  for  train- 
ing, which  did  not  catch  up  to  requirements  till 
the  end  of  1917,  by  which  time  great  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  training  types.  (For 
airplane  technique  see  AKitopi.ANE) .  About  17,000 
cadets  were  graduated  from  ground  schoMs; 
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from  elementary  training  schools  and  4,(^ 
aviators  completed  the  advanced  training  course. 
L«cking  the  machines  for  ^edaliied  advanced 
practical  training  the  finished  course  for  stu- 
dents was  accomplished  by  sending  them  lo 
France  to  finish  the  course  before  goir)g  into 
action.  The  insufficiency  of  mechanics  stalled 
in  the  knowledge  of  airplanes  and  motors  neces- 
sitated the  establishment  of  training  schools 
which  produced  over  14,000  graduated  me- 
chanics. The  consequence  of  the  intense  work 
of  the  organization  was  that  when  hostilities 
ceased  (11  Nov.  1918)  there  were  6,528  men 
training  as  aviators  in  the  United  States  con- 
sis  tine  of  22  per  cent  students  in  ground 
schools,  37  per  cent  in  elementary  schoob  and 
41  per  cent  in  advanced  training  schools.  Avia- 
tor mechanics  in  training  numibered  2,154.  The 
number  of  fliers,  including  pilots  and  observers, 
who  were  trained  abroad,  the  government  in- 
forms us,  up  to  6  Nov.  1918  was  approximately 
2,300.  On  11  Nov.  there  was  the  extraordinary 
total  strength  in  the  air  service  of  slightly  over 
190,0(X)  ofGcers  and  men,  a  body  of  men  greater 
than  the  United  States  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  These  figures  constitute  slightly 
over  5  per  cent  of  the  total  strength  of  the 
army,  a  growth  from  65  officers  and  1,120  men 
on  Ainenca's  entrance  into  the  war. 

Activities  in  Kviope. —  The  actual  fighting 
value  of  all  this  mightv  effort  to  produce,  in 
unprecedented  timt  a  tiying  corps  that  should 
be  worthy  the  proud  war  annals  of  the  American 
military  forces  in  former  campaigns,  is  shown 
by  a  short  relation  of  facts  nyen  forth  from 
the  government's  documents.  Early  in  1918  the 
first  squadrons  composed  of  American  per- 
sonnel appeared  at  the  front.  In  the  absence 
of  any  equipment  of  American  production  the 
French  provided  the  airplanes  from  what  stores 
they  could  spare.  As  fast  as  equipment  was 
increased  fresh  aviators  took  to  the  field.  The 
first  airplanes  received  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  May.  In  all  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  received  by  the  date  of  the 
armistice  1,379  planes.  The  first  squadron 
equipped  with  American  planes  reached  the 
front  in  the  tatter  part  of  July.  The  first 
American    squadron    completely    equipped    by 


11  June  1918  American  aviators  executed  their 
first  bombing  raid  dropping  numerous  -bombs 
at  Dommary-Baroncourt ;  all  airplanes  return- 
ing in  safety.  By  30  Sept.  there  were  32 
squadrons  at  the  front;  of  these  IS  were  pur- 
suit, 13  observation  and  four  bombing.  The 
final  training  of  the  aviators  in  France  neces- 
sitated establishing  eight  different  schools  un- 
der American  control,  sufficient  for  3,800  ofEcen 
and  11,700  men.  These  were  located  as  follows 
for  the  different  Icinds  of  aviation  service  re- 
quired on  the  "firing  line' :  Tours  for  observers. 
916  officers,  2,121  soldiers ;  Meucon  for  ■artillery 
firing  point,*  20  officers,  110  soldiers;  Issoudun 
for  general  flying,  2,175  officers,  6,100  soldiers; 
Clermont-Ferrand  for  bombardment,  120  offi- 
cers, 1,500  soldiers ;  Saint  Jean-de-Monte  for 
aerial  gunners,  92  officers,  1.500  soldiers;  Souge 
for  artillery  firing  point  259  officers,  750  sol- 
diers; Coetpuidan  for  artillery  firing  point,  25 
officers,    120  soldiers;    ChatUlon-sur-Scuie   iQt 
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observers,  204  officers,  373  soldiers.  The  flying 
perEorinel  under  instruction  at  date  of  the 
armistice  (11  Nov.)  included  U23  pilots  as- 
sigced  as  follows:  Preliminary,  126;  advanced, 
29;  pursuit,  850;  observation,  140;  day  bombing', 
77;  ni^t  Dombmg,  101.  Observers  w  training 
included  563  artillery;  65  day  bomtung;  61  night 
bombing,  being  a  total  of  689  ofliccrs,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  aggregate  of  2,012  in  training. 
Awaiting  instruction  was  a  personnel  of  155 
pilots  and  59  observers.  Up  to  11  Nov.  1918 
graduations  included  6,069  pilots  divided  as 
follows:  Preliminary,  1,573;  advanced,  2,359; 
pursuit,  1,160;  observation,  723;  day  ibombing, 
.;?;  oigbt  bombing,  101.  Observers  totaled 
2M5,  divided  as  follows:  Pursuit,  88;  artillery, 
1,425;  day  bombing,  390;  night  bombing,  142. 
'Ihis  intensive  trainmg  to  ^n  an  efficiency  diat 
should  make  tlie  fKer  in  air  ready  for  and  able 
to  contend  against  all  peculiar  dangers  and 
necessities  he  would  enconnter  in  midair  was  in 
itself  so  dangvois  a^^d  full  of  risk  as  to  have 
cost  the  lives  of  no  less  than  159  students  of 
the  art  through  acd dents.  The  number  of 
planes,  by  type,  received  by  the  American  Ex- 
peditiooaiy  Force  from  all  sources  between  12 
Sept.  1917  and  16  Nov.  1918  was  as  follows: 
Pursuit,  for  service,  3,357;  for  schools,  90; 
observation,  for  service,  3,421 ;  for  schools,  664; 
day  bombing,  for  service,  421 ;  for  schools,  90; 
night  reconnaissance,  31.  General  Pershing  on 
20  Nov.  1918,  stated  that  a  total  of  4,045  pursuit, 
observation  aikd  bombing  airplanes  were  iti  use 
Rt  the  front.  Of  this  nmnber,  2,675  were  ob- 
tained from  France,  the  others  from  the  United 
States.  The  entire  air  service  (including 
baUuoning)  in  the  zone  of  advance  consisted 
ot  2,161  officers,  22,3Sl  soldiers,  a  total  at 
24,512  on  die  actual  nghting  line;  this  does  nof 
include  service  of  supply.  In  their  details  were 
eight  American  flying  officers  with  the  French 
armies,  49  officers  and  525  soldiers  with  the 
British  Expeditionary  forces ;  all  exclusive  of 
mechanics.  All  these  aerial  forces  were  ap- 
portioned to  the  following  divisions  in  opera- 
tion: American  aero  pursuit  squadrons,  20; 
army  observatioa,  5;  corps  observation,  12;  day 
tiombardmenL  6;  night  bombardment,  1;  night 
observation,  1. 

Fighting  and  CaswUtiM. —  The  exploits  of 
American  tiying  combatants  in  the  World  War 
were  first  brought  before  (he  public  view  by 
the  quickly  celebrated  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
composed  of  a  body  of  young  American  avia- 
tors who,  in  memory  of  Lafayette's  services  to 
the  United  Slates  during  our  War  for  Inde- 

fendence,  volunteered  active  service  in  France. 
t  is  stated  that  they  had  already  "brought 
down*  30  enemy  aircraft  before  America  de- 
clared war,  when  they  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  western  fighting 
line.  They  were  incorporated  widi  the  Ameri' 
can  Expeditionary  Force  under  the  title  La- 
f^ette  squadron.  This  brave  group  of  fight- 
ing bird-men  was  cited  by  Marshal  Petain  thus; 
'Brilliant  unit  which  has  shown  itself,  during 
the  course  of  operations  in  Flanders,  worthy 
of  its  glorious  past.  In  spite  of  losses  which 
took  away  a  third  of  its  effectives,  in  a  difficult 
sector,  it  has  assured  a  perfect  security  to  our 
corps  observation  airplanes^  a  complete  service 
cf  reconnaissance  at  both  high  and  low  altitLide, 
and  ihc  destruction,  not  only  near  the  front 


lines  but  deep  in  the  enemy's  territory,  of  a 
great  number  of  German  airplanes  and  captive 
balloons.*  The  early  make-up  of  this  little  band 
of  intrepid  ffiers  contained  William  Thaw, 
Norman  Prince,  KiCen  Rockwell,  Elhott  Cow- 
din,  Bert  Hall  and  Victor  Chapman.  The  grave 
of  the  latter  was" discovered  in  April  1919  where 
be  fell  'flying  inside  the  German  lines  during 
Crown  Prince's  Verdun  offraisive  in  the  Spring 
of  1916.*  Another  phase  of  Allies  co-operating 
with  onr  flying  corps  is  given  in  a  government 
rmort :  "During  the  last  weeks  of  the  Allied 
offensive,  .  .  .  squadrons  of  de  Haviland  9*8 
from  both  British  and  American  air  forces, 
were  bombing  military  objectives  in  the  (jerman 
towns  back  of  the  Hun  linea  every  day  and 
night  Despite  the  opposilioD  put  up  <t^  the 
German  air  squadrons  and  anti-aircraft  bat- 
teries, this  was  particularly  true  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Saarbrudcen,  luiserslautem,  Treves 
and  Mannheim.  Here  the  British  and  American 
planes  often  had  to  fight  their  way  100  miles  to 
their  objective  through  squadron  after  squadron 
of  fighting  Hun  madiines,  and  then,  after  drop- 
ping their  bombs,  have  to  fight  their  way  back 
the  whole  100  miles  to  their  own  lines."  The 
casualty  list  at  the  front,  although  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  artillery  and  infsntrv 
rate,  is  considered  a  small  one  compared  witn 
the  total  strength.  Up  to  24  OcL  1918  fatal 
accidents  and  battk  losses  amoimted  to  244 
on  the  European  fields.  Statistics  show,  how- 
ever, that  two  aviators  lost  their  lives,  on  an 
average,  in  accidents  for  each  aviator  killed 
in  battle.  Qucntin  Roosevelt,  65  th  Aero 
Squadron,  fell  fighting  14  July  1918.  A  taWe 
of  casualties  "on  the  froftt*  gives  the  following 
figures :  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  killed 
in  combat;  135  taken  prisoners;  129  wounded; 
73  missing;  42  killed  fn  accidents;  other  causes 
4;  a  total  of  554.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
casualty  list  grew  with  the  advance  in  the 
fighting  is  contained  in  the  following  figures: 
March  1918,  two;  April,  none;  May,  27;  June, 
29;  July,  65;  August,  82;  September,  181; 
October,  I2S;  November  1st  to  11th,  43.  Some 
idea  of  the  gigantic  scale  and  complexity  of 
tactics  into  which  the  activities  of  the  aviation 
arm  were  developing  can  l)e  seen  from  snch  a 
description  as  that  at  Messines  Ridjn.  In  \hiS 
wonderful  encounter  we  have  the  following 
battle  formation :  A  squadron  of  fighting 
planes  near,  the  earth  armed  with  guns  for 
attacking  troops  in  the  trenches,  transports, 
etc. ;  above,  at  a  height  of  from  3,000  to  5,000 
feet  was  a  division  of  bombing  machines  to 
attack  the  enemy  lines,  and,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,000  to  20,000  feet,  were  chasing  machines 
foi  attacking  enemy  bombers  which  might 
attempt  to  drop  bombs  from  above  on  the 
Allied  bombers.  Many  pages  of  the  War  De- 
partment's Air  Service  IVerkty  News  Letter 
are  filled  with  a  great  number  of  very  daring 
successful  exploits  of  the  individual  flyers 
■cited  for  distinguished  service*  such  as 
First  Lieut  Frank  Baer's  (103  Aero  Pursuit 
Squadron),  who  'brought  down  enemy  planes 
on  April  5,  12  and  23,  1918.  On  21  May  1918, 
his  record  reached  an  eighth  enemy  plane.*  - 
George  R.  Phillips,  pilot,  50  Aero  Squadron, 
at  La  Morthomme,  23  Oct.  1918.  'attacked  an 
enemy  balloon  and  forced  it  to  descend  and 
was  in  turn  attacked  by  three  eneo^  planet. 
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maneuvered  his  plane  so  that  his  obsei 
able  to  fire  on  and  destroy  one  enemy  plane 
and  drive  the  others  away.  'He  then  handed 
his  fire  extinguisher  lo  Lieut.  L,  Brown 
(observer),  who  extin^lshed  the  flames.  They 
completed  their  mission  and  secured  other 
valuable  information."  Second  Lieut.  L.  Glen 
A.  Preston,  field  artillery  observer,  99th  Aero 
Observation  Squadron,  cited  for  heroism  in 
action  near  Andevanne.  Separated,  on  a  photo- 
graphing expedition,  from  his  protecting  planes 
and  continuing  alone,  he  was  attacked  by  seven 
Fokkers;  he  drove  them  off  and  secured  numer- 
ous photographs.  Next  day  he  accomplished 
his  mission  though  disputed  b>;  encounters  with 
four  separate  enemy  formations,  one  of  58 
machines,  another  of  6,  another  of  7,  then  a 
formation  of  biplanes.  He  shot  down  one  of 
the  enemy,  Capt.  Edward  V.  Rickenbackcr, 
Wlh  Aero  Squadron,  is  credited  with  destroy- 
ing 26  anemy  machines.  Those  aviators  who 
bring  down  five  or  more  are  unofficially  termed 
■Aces*;  Rickenbacker  is  justly  given  the  title 
of  'Ace  of  Aces."  He  gained  his  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  in  October  1918.  One  extra  bar 
was  for  voluntary  patrol  heroism  near  Billy 
when  he  attacked  seven  enemy  planes  (five, 
type  Fokker,  protectinR  two,  type  Halberstadt) . 
He  dived  on  them  and  shot  down  one  of  the 
Fokkers,  then  attacked  a  Halberstadt  and  sent 
it  down.  But  the  most  astonishing  meteoric 
career  in  the  history  of  the  Flying  Corps  was 
that  of  Second  Lieut*  Frank  Luke,  27th  Aero 
Squadron.  In  17  days  he  shot  down  18  enemy 
machines,  then  met  a  tragic  death.  Alone  he 
attacked  three  'Drachen*  observation  balloons, 
was  cut  off  by  10  enemy  planes,  engaged  them 
all,  got  two  of  them,  then  escaped  by  pretend- 
ing he  was  disabled.  His  counterfeit  "fall* 
started  above  the  balloons,  of  which  he  shot 
all  three  in  flames,  then  was  heard  of  no  more. 
Some  peasants  say  he  landed  alive  and  was  shot 
to  death  fay  the  Germans.  This  extraordinary 
Phcenix^  Arir.,  boy,  had  reached  but  20  years 
when  his  brave  life  was  snuffed  out  against  all 
the  laws  of  war.  Consult  Sweetser.  'The  Amer- 
ican Air  Serviee>  (New  York  1919), 

Clement  W.  Coumbe, 
Edilorial  Staff  of  The .  Amencana. 
UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.  It  was  established  on  the 
present  site  in  1879 ,  but  its  real  beginning 
was  in  1875,  when  74  Indians  were  brought 
as  prisoners  of  war  to  Fori  Marion,  Saint 
Augustine,  Fla.  When  put  to  work  at  the 
fort  they  proved  intelligent  and  trtistwortny, 
and  their  ski'l  as  workmen  aroused  the  interest 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Saint  Augustine,  who 
established  a  school  for  them  and  taught  them 
English,  In  1878.  when  their  term  of  confine- 
ment was  over,  22  asked  to  stay  in  the  East  to 
attend  school.  17  of  whom  were  placed  at 
Hampton  Institute ;  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  of  the 
United  States  army  was  then  authorized  to 
bring  50  more  Indians  from  the  Dakota  reserva- 
tion to  Hnmptnn,  He  snon  found  that  a 
separate  srJiool  for  the  Indians  was  desirable, 
and  the  abandoned  array  post  at  Carlisle  was 


assigned  for  the  uses  of  a  sdiool  in  1879.  In 
October  of  that  year  he  brought  tbe  first 
Indian  pupils  lo  Carlisle.  The  aim  of  the 
school  has  always  been  to  prepare  the  Indians 
to  take  part  in  the  fife  of  a  dvilited  oommani^ 
as  citizens  on  an  equality  with  other  dtizena, 
and  thus  to  free  them  frOm  espedal  and 
separate  supervision.  The  courses  offered  are 
of  elementary  and  secondary  ^rade,  and  are 
grouped  about   four  central  subjects,  the  Eng- 


lish language,  history  and  literature,  sdenc& 
and  farm  and  number  (iiKluding  geometry  and 
algebra).    There  are  also  excellent  music  and 


departments.     A   normal  department   ' 

organized  in  1894  and  provides  instruction  in 
psychology  (elementary),  pedagogics,  history 
of  education,  and  methods  of  teachings  sloyd, 
with  j)ractice  work.  The  industrial  work  is  a 
prominent  feature,  lialf  the  school  day  being 
devoted  to  some  productive  industry-  Instruc- 
tion and  practice  is  given  in  carpentry,  black-  ' 
smithing,  painting,  ha  mess- making,  tinsmitl^ng, 
sho(^-making,  laundry  work,  hospital  and  nurse 
work,  sewing,  household  and  domestic  economy 
(includii^  special  course  in  bread-making), 
farming  and  dairying.  Another  important  pan 
of  the  work  is  the  svstematic  physical  training. 
gymnastic  dasses  bdng  arranged  for  boys  and 
girls  in  all  grades ;  athletic  sports  are  also  en- 
couraged, and  the  football  team  has  a  national 
reputation  for  excellent  playiiig.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  school  is  the  'outing  sys- 
tem," by  which  the  school  requires  all  its  stu- 
dents to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  some  white 
family  under  the  supervision  of  the  school. 
During  (he  winter  they  attend  the  public  school 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  when  not  in  scbool 
receive  regular  wages  for  work  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  home;  a  portion  of  these  wages  is  placed 
in  the  school  tank  and  draws  interest.  This 
system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  schools,  has  proved  eminently 
successful;  the  Indians  have  been  pleasantly 
welcomed  in  the  homes  to  which  they  go  and 
have  proved  themselves,  as  a  rule,  helpful  and 
congenial  members  of  tbe  family.  Over  800 
pupils  are  sent  out  every  summer,  and  about 
half  that  number  remain  out  every  winter.  The 
aim  of  this  system  is  to  enable  t4ie  Indians  to 
gain  direct,  personal  e^tperiencc  in  self-siipi>ort 
by  honest  woi^,  and  an  insigl.t  into  the  respon- 
sibilities and  amenities  of  civilized  family  and 
institutional  life  tn  its  best  and  most  attractive 
forms.  The  united  earnings  of  the  students 
who  were  worldng  oiltside,  in  1909,  amounted 
to  about  $40,000.  A  weekly  paper.  The  Red  Man 
and  Helper,  is  printed  in  the  school  ^lop  by 
Indians.  The  school  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Indian  Office  of  the  United  Slates  govern- 
ment, and  is  supported  by  government  ai*ro- 
priation.  The  students  in  1910  numbered  1,075; 
the  total  enrolment  since  the  beginning  was 
more  than  7,000, 

UNITED  STATES  AND  HACBDO- 
NIAN,  Battle  of,  in  the  War  of  1812.  On  8 
Oct.  1812  Stephen  Decatur  <q,v,)  sailed  from 
Boston  with  his  frigate  Ufitted  Slates  (rated  as 
a  44  but  carrying  32  long  24's  and  22  short  42's} 
and  on  25  October  vras  chased  by  the  British 
frigate  Macedonian  (rated  as  a  38  but  carrying 
28  long  18'B.  18  short  32's.  1  long  12  and  2  long 
9'5),  Capt.  John  S.  Carden.  The  \oag  34's  on 
the  broadside   of    the   United  States  so  out- 
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v.eiehcd  the  long  Iffs  of  ibe  MaeedenitM't 
breads ide  that  10  minctes  after  the  battle 
licgan  the  scene  on  the  Macedonian  was  io- 
dise ribably  can  fused  and  horrible.  Garden 
then  bore  down  to  engage  in  close  fif^ting 
but    the    carronades    of   the   American    vessel 


sileacittg  many  of  the  gaas  of  the  .  .  .  ___ 
frigate.  At  II  o'clock  the  United  States 
passed  out  of  tan^  to  refill  cartridges  and  re- 
pair a  few  minor  injuries,  whereupon  the  Brit- 
id)  crew,  bcKeving  the  Ainericans  bad  given  up 
the  fi^t,  set  a  union  jack  and  gave  three 
cheers.  But  the  United  Stales  soon  resumed 
the  fi^t,  takioff  a  raking  position  across  the 
stem  of  her  defenseless  toe,  and  at  11.15  com- 
pelled her  to  strike,  just  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  action  began.  The  Macedonian  lost 
104  killed  and  wounded  and  the  United  Stales 
12.  Decatur  sent  tiitjiacedonian  to  New  Lon- 
don—the only  British  frigate  ever  brought  as 
a  prize  into  an  American  port — and  she  was 
later  sent  to  New  York  idiert,  after  rcoairs, 
she  was  placed  under  command  of  Capt.  Jacob 
Jones  (q.v.)  of  the  IVas^  (q.v.).  At  City  Island, 
New  York,  her  cabin  and  other  portions  of  the 
ship  now  form  part  of  the  Macedonia  Inn.  Con- 
sult 'American  State  Paper's,  Naval  Affairs' 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  280-281) ;  Barnes,  James,  'Naval 
Actions  of  the  War  of  1812>  (pp.  5»-70)  ; 
Bra^y.  C.  T.,  'Life  of  Stmhen  Decatur'  (pp. 
72-84)  ;  James,  William.  'Naval  Actions'  (pp. 
18-21);  MacUy,  E.  S.,  'History  of  the  Navy' 


(Vol.  I,  pp.  374-391);  Mahan,  A.  T.,  <War  of 
1812'  (_Vo\  I,  pp.  41fr-422)  rRoosevelt,  'Naval 
War  of  1812'   (p.  109  et  seq) :  Spears,  J.  R., 


.iBi     w»     iini.       \i<.    lira    SI    tratf  ,_  JlJVBia,    j.    l\., 

'History  of  Our  Navy'  (VoL  II,  pp.  120-151)  ; 
Waldo.  S.  P.,  'Life  of  Decatur'  (pp.  189-196) ; 
Wiley  and  Rines,  'The  United  States'  (VoL  V, 
pp.  «fr-468). 


UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACAD- 
EMY, a  national  institution  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the 
r^tilar  army,  organized  in  1802.  Candidates 
for  admission  must  be  17-22  years  old,  at  least 
five  feet  four  inches  In  height  at  17,  five  feet 
five  inches  at  18  and  upward,  of  f^odd  moral 
character  and  free  from  anything  that  would 
render  them  unfit  for  military  service.  They 
must  pass  a  severe  medical  examination,  and 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic;  elements  of  grammar, 
descriptive  ge^raphy,  and  the  history  or 
the  United  Sutes.  The  course  is  four  years, 
the  pay  is  $848.20  per  annum;  an  oath  of 
dlesianoe  is  required  of  each  cadet,  also  a 
pledge  to  serve  the  United  States'  for  eight 
years  after  graduation  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. Admission  is  secured  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States. 
Each  congressional  district  may  now  send 
two  cadets,  two  also  may  come  from  each 
territory,  four  from  the  District  of  Columbia, 
two  from  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  four  from 
each  State  at  lai^  and  80  from  the  United 
States  at  large,  20  of  whom  are  selected  from 
atnon^  the  honor  graduates  of  educational  in- 
stitutions having  officers  of  the  regular  army 
detailed  as  professors  of  military  science  and 


tactics  under  existing  law.  The  President  i^ 
authorised  to  appoint  cadets  from  among  en- 
listed men  of  1^-22  years  old  who  have  served 
not  less  than  one  year,  provided  that  the  total 
number  so  selected  shall  not  exceed  180  at 
any  one  time.  The  annual  increments  are,  there- 
fore :  States  at  lar^e,  21 ;  congressional  dis- 
tricts, 92;  Alaska,  District  ot  Columbia,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  (combined),  1  each  year  to  the 
source  longest  without  an  appointment'  honor 
schools,  5;  regubr  army,  23  in  1919;  National 
(^rd,  23  in  1919.  The  appointments  from  a 
congressional  district  are  made  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  representative  in  Congress 
from  that  district,  and  those  from  a  State  at 
large  upon  tbc  recommendations  of  the  senators 
of  the  Stale.  In  general  the  appointments 
from  each  territory,  honor  school,  etc,  are 
made  upon  the  recomtnendation  of  ^e 
highest  authority  in  that  territory,  school, 
etc  Candidates  are  nominated  as  many 
as  possible  one  year  before  admission. 
Those  nominated  are  admitted  either  by 
examination  or  by  certificate  that  the  candi- 
date is  a  regularly  enrolled  stndent  in  good 
standing  -in  a  university,  college  or  technical 
school  accredited  by  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  providea  that  the  entrance  requtre- 
menlG  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing  require  pro- 
ficiency in  subjects  amounting  to  not  less  than 
14  units  of  the  academy  examinations.  A  mili- 
tary staff  assists  the  superintendent.  The  re* 
quircments  for  admission  were  raised  in  1902. 
Classes  at  the  academy  are  divided  into  groups 
of  from  7  to  12  cadets  and  to  each  group  is 
assigned  an  instructor.  This  arrangement  makes 
it  imperative  for  the  cadet  to  prepare  for  reci- 
tation eve»y  day  in  every  subject  ot  his  course 
and  in  this  manner  the  authorities  have  an 
adequate  check  on  his  progress  from  day  to 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of  four  years 
cadets  of  the  highest  standing  are  recommended 
for  all  the  corps  of  the  army,  especially  the 
engineers;  while  those  of  lower  standing  are 
sent  to  the  cavalry,  field  artillery,  infantry,  etc., 
but  never  to  the  engineers.  No  vacations  are 
granted  for  the  first  two  years.  A  five-day 
furlough  is  granted  to  cadets  who  have  main- 
tained a  worthy  record.  During  the  World 
War  graduations  of  the  first  and  second  classes 
were  advanced,  the  latter  by  almost  a  full  year. 

The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  very 
thorough,  requires  four  years,  and  is  largely 
mathematical  and  professtonal.  The  prinup^ 
subjects  are  mathematics,  English,  French, 
drawing,  drill  regulations  of  all  arms  of  tiie 
service,  natural  and  exi>erimeiital  philosophy, 
chemistry,  chemical  physics,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, electricity,  history.  internattonaL  consti- 
tutional and  military  law,  Spanish,  civil  and 
military  engineering,  art  and  science  of  war, 
ordnance  and  gimncry.  From  15  June  to  about 
30  August  cadets  live  in  camp,  engaged  only  in 
military  duties  and  receiving  practical  mili- 
tary instruction.  There  are  126  persons  on  the. 
military  and  academic  staffs  of  the  academy 
and  9Zf  cadets.  The  whole  number  of  cadets 
graduated  from  1802  to  1918,  inclusive,  has  been 
6,028.  See  Auiy  Scho(h4  ;  Miutary  Educa- 
tion. 

UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MU- 
SEUM, a  national  depository  for  scientific  and 
historical  collections  under  the  administration 
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of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (q.v.),  located  at 
Waslungton,  D.  C,  The  beginning  ol  the  mu- 
seun)  was  Smithson's  cabinet  of  minerals,  and 
other  collections  gathered  by  exploring  expedi- 
tions, which  had  been  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  the  act  estab- 
lishing it  in  1846.  The  name  of  United  States 
National  Museum  was  not  adopted  until  1876, 
when  the  Smithsonian  Inslitution  added  to  the 
collections  already  made  the  exhibits  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  resources  and  ethnology  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  to- 
gether with  a  large  amount  of  material  pre- 
sented by  34  foreign  nations.  In  1879  Coneresa 
Impropriated  $250,000  for  a  museum  building; 
but  this  has  for  some  time  been  inadequate  for 
the  proper  housing  of  the  collections,  and  a 
new  building  was  provided  for  in  1903  by  the 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000.  The  chief  means 
of  adding  to  the  collection  are  by  the  speci- 
mens gatnered  by  government  explorations  and 
surveys,  by  exchanges,  by  gift,  and  by  limited. 
purchases  provided  for  in  the  Congressiottal 
appropriation.  The  museum  is  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  under  toe  special  chaxge 
of  an  assistant  secretary  and  curators,  appointed 
by  the  secretary;  and'  receives  an  annual  appro- 
priation from  the  government.  Its  collections 
are  nalumlly  best  for  mattors  relating  to  North 
America;  the  material  illustrating  the  arts  and 
occupations  of  the  American  Indians  and  tbe 
fisheries  of  the  United  Slates  ia  particularly 
valuable;  and  the  historical  collecticais  con- 
taining personal  relics  of  famous  Americans 
are  interesting.  The  museum  publishes  'Pro- 
ceedings' andean  'Annual  Report,'  containing 
scientific  (articles  describing  or  illustrating  the 
collections ;  aid  is  also  given  to  students  in 
using  the  collections  for  purposes  of  scientific 
research. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACAD- 
EMY.   See  Naval  Academy,  Umited  States. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  OBSERVA- 
TORY, The,  See  Navai,  OsstsvAtoKY,  The 
United  States. 

UNITED  STATISS  NAVAL  RESERVE 
FORCE.  When  the  United  Slates  entered  the 
European  War,  it  became  evident  that  in  hav- 
ing both  'National  Naval  Volunieers*  and  tbe 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Force,  the  na- 
tional government  was  maintaining  two  organi- 
zations in  peace  to  accomplish  the  same  end  of 
providing  reserve  man  power  for  the  navy  in 
war.  To  continue  to  carni  on  both  could  pro- 
duce only  a.  duplication  of^  effort  with  a  double 
overhead  of  cost  and  personnel  for  training. 
It  was  seen  that  individual  State  effort  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  militia  would  result  in  pro- 
viding a  ntmiber  of  miniature  navies  and  that 
Naval  Militia,  even  though  it  could  change  to 
National  Naval  Volunteers,  was  the  lesser  effi- 
cient of  the  two  methods  of  developing  trained 
man  power.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  work 
out  a  means  of  amalgamating  the  "Volunteers' 
widi  the  •Reserve  Force.'  To  effect  theamalga- 
mation  it  was  necessary  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  former  naval  militiamen. 
These  men,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  ex- 
pense, had  for  years  been  giving  their  time  and 
energy  to  their  State  organisations  and,  with- 
out much  aid  from  the  national  government. 


had  done  much  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
government  service  in  time  of  war.  They  were 
entitled  to  some  reward  for  their  untiring  de- 
votion and,  in  fairness,  the  organizations  they 
had  so  laboriously  built  up  could  not  be  totally 
destroyed  without  a  hearing.  Accordingly  the 
highest  ranking  and  oldest  oSicers  of  the 
lAilitia  were  calfed  into  conference  to  determine 
the  ways  and  means  of  amalgamation.  The 
conferences  went  off  smoothly  and  the  officers 
called  in  met  the  situation  fairly.  Seeing  the 
national  good  coming  therefrom,  they  quicldy 
agreed  to  Ae  practical  obliteratioa  of  the 
organization  they  had  taken  so  long  to  build 
and  in  close  harmony  with  tbe  aepartment 
assisted  in  drawing  up  a  law  transferring  their 
personnel  to  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  The  law  as  drawn  up  was  recommended 
to  Congress  for  passage  and  was  enacted  in 
the  bill  aM>roved  1  July  1918,  By  this  act  the 
navy  was  beUeved  to  be  in  good  orgmization 
so  far  as  providing  training  and  utilizing  man 
power  is  concerned.    See  Naval  MiLTnA. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  WAR  COL- 
LEGE,    See  Naval  Academy,  United  Siates. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY,  See  United 
States  — Navy  of  the. 

UNITED  STATES  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES.  Since  the  estabUshment  of 
the  govertunent  of  the  United  States  there  have 
been  several  important  changes  in  the  method 
of  electing  the  candidates  for  ^e  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  Prior  to  180*. 
for  example,  each  elector  voted  for  two 
candidates  for  die  Presidency.  The  one  who 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  was  then 
declared  elected,  while  the  candidate  receiving 
the  second  largest  electoral  vote  filled  the 
office  of  Vice-PresidenL  Thus  as  the  electoral 
vote  at  the  first  election  showed  69  ballots  for 
George.  Washington  and  34  for  John  Adams, 
General  Washington  became  the  first  President 
of  the  new  republic,  while  the  defeated  Adams 
was  dedared  its  Vice-President 

During  die  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its 
national  existence  practically  no  "direct"  vote 
was  cast  for  the  election  oi  tbe  two  chief  ex- 
ecutives of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  se- 
lecdng  the  electors  by  a  *direct'  vote—  as  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day  —  in  nearly  all  States, 
the  electors  were  *appointed'  by -the  l«isla- 
ture,  a  fact  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  obtain  any  ac- 
curate figures  which  might  indicate  the  strength 
of  popidar  opinion  at  any  of  tbe  national  elec- 
tions prior  to  1824,  by  which  time  the  choice  of 
electors  by  the  "direct'  vote  of  the  people  had 
become  general  throughout  the  Union, 

It  was  not  until  1804  that  electors  cast  their 
vote  for  both  a  President  and  a  Vice-President 
instead  of  for  the  two  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, for  it  was  during  Thomas  Tefferson's 
first  term  that  this  matter .  was  so  widely 
agitated  that  a  necessary  Constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted  providii^  for  the  methods 
if   election  which   now  prevail  in  all  parts   of 


the  c 


niry. 


Although,  from  an  official  point  of  vicnv, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  popular  vote  for  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice-President  the 
ballots  cast  in  the  various  States  for  the  sev- 
eral electors  is  always  regarded  as  the  'direct* 
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expression  of  popular  opinioii,  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  such  electors  are  apportioned  among  the 
several  Slates  upon  a  basis  in  Iceeping  with 
the  growth  of  population  it  is  not  stixnge 
that  the  popular  vote  and  die  electoral  vote 
should  not  always  agree  in  their  results. 
In  1S24,  for  example,  as  in  1888.  the  can- 
didate   who    was    defeated    by    the    electoral 


ooUm^  was  the  one  who  had  received  the  lai^- 
esi  ^direct'  vote.  So,  loo,  in  1876k  when  the 
dispute  over  the  electoral  vole  of  several  of 
the  Southern  States  was  referred  to  the  Con- 
gressional electoral  committee,  the  choice 
of  Hayes  defeated  Tilden,  a  man  who  had 
received  abnost  300,000  more  votes  from  the 
people. 


Pbesidkntial  Candidates  or  tse  United  States,  17S9-1916. 
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Presidential  Candidates  of  the  United  States,  17S9~1916  — Concluded. 


Bke- 

tion 

Nuneofcudidata 

Sute 
repre- 
sented 

■ssa- 

Bleo. 
toral 

PopniM 

State  and  date  of 
Wrth 

State^ddatec* 

lasft 

Jsmeg  Buchanan 

Pfc 

Dam. 

174 

l.SM.lffil 

Pa..  21  April  IT9I 

Pa.,  1  June  1868 

S-v. 

&. 

"S 

264 

g^v^SWfii. 

BiM^.'Sf 

1S60 

Abraham  Lincoln 

DL 

lep. 

Ky.,  12Feb.  1809 

D.  C.  IS  April  1865 

Stephen  A.  Dougta. 

£■ 

dS.. 

Ky..  21  Jan.  1821 
Vt..  23  April  1813 

gWJ^UI" 

J.  Dem. 

39 

1.375 

IS 

John  Bell 

Teoo. 

::on«.u. 

SM 

Tenn..  15  Feb.  1797 

Tenn.,  10  Sept.  1869 

Abraham  Lincahi 

m. 

iep. 

(Above) 

(Above) 

George  B.  McClellan 

N.J. 

Oaa. 

21 

Pa..  3  Dec  1826 

IfeSeil 

lg68 

Ul>r3ses  S.  Grant 

lU. 

Itp. 

°A,'j.X'S 

Horatio  Seymour 

N.  Y. 

3^ 

UlysBes  S.  Grant 

m. 

lep. 

286 

(Above) 

(Above) 

Hor»ce  Greeley 

N.  Y. 

D.  &L. 

2,831 

12S 

N.  H.,  3Feb.  1811 

N.  Y..  29  Nov.  1872 

Charles  0' Conor 

N.  Y. 

3em. 

N.  Y..  22  Jan.  1804 

Mass.,  12  May  1884 

Jama  Black 

Pa. 

Temp. 

Pa.,  23  Sept  1823 

Pa.,  16  Dec  1893 

Thomas  A.  Hendiicla 

Ind. 

Dem 

«" 

Ohio,  7  Smt.  1819 
Ky^  28  Uw  1826 

Ind..  25  Nnv.  1885 

B.  Grati  Brown 

Mo. 

3era. 

Mo..  13  Dec  1885 

B&oU"^ 

Ga. 

Dem. 
Ind. 

\ 

iin-i'fts 

1BT6 

Rutherford  B.  Hayea 

Ohio 

Rep. 

IS5 

'4,036 

298 

l^'si-E 

Ohio,  17  Jsji.  1893 

Samuel  J.  Tildeo 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

4.300 

N.  Y..  4  Aug.  1886 

Peter  Cooper 

N.  Y. 

Greenback 

N.  Y.,  12Feb.  1791 

N.  Y„  4  April  1883 

Gieen  CUySmith 
Jamea  B.  Walker 

5r 

Pro. 
Amer. 

I 

M6 

S:'Aaffi_ 

^::n^\r.^ 

eas-^is^ 

Ohio 

Rep. 

Ni^^Vl^liS' 

Pa. 

Dem. 

a-rS-."""- 

Iowa. 

578 

C                   »1S33 

Me. 

Pro. 

10 

30S 

fc                   -.1804 

Me.,  2  Oct.  1897 

John  W,  Philips 
Graver  Cleveland 

VI, 

Amer. 

30  June  1900 
M.J.,  24  June  1908 

1884 

N.  Y. 

Dem. 

K                   u-!"b!j7 

iXp?s?jX 

Me. 

*ep. 

182 

D.  C,  27ilan.  1893 

P- 

Ita. 

ISC 

369 

L                    .'l833 

in  F.  Butler 

>eople'a 

D.  C.  11  Jan.  1893 

iSISS^ 

Cal. 
Ind, 

(^' 

Ohio.  20  Aug.  I83J 

1B88 

'iii' 

■s;«9 

853' 

Ind.,  13  Mar.  1901 

N.y. 

DenJ. 

5.SM 

309 

(Above) 

(Above 

N.J. 

?ro. 

306 

N.  Y..  S  Dk.  1828 

N.  y.,  9  July  IBVO 

.S'treeter 

Union  L. 

N.  y., 1823 

UL,  24  No*:  1901 

..Curtis 

N.Y. 

Amer. 

591 

Conn.,  19  Peb.  1816 

Cleveluid 

N.Y. 

Dem. 

(Above) 

(Abon^ 

Beniamia  Harruon 

Ubovei 

(AbovS 

lE-l?"- 

lom 

'wple-. 

028 

(Above) 

Above) 

Cal. 

^at.  Dem. 

N.  Y.,  5  Aug.  1819 

CaL. 1900 

Mass. 

Pro. 

1S96 

WillUm  McKinley 

Rep. 

"ill 

m..  19  Ml^'l860 

N.  y.,  14  Sept.  1901 

William  J.  Bryan 

Neb. 

Dem.4Peo 

624 

John  M.  Pahner 
Joshua  Levering 
Charles  H.  Matclwtt 

111. 

Nat.  Dem. 

148 

M&''i'2^-'il'^ 

m.,  25  Sept.  1900 

Md. 

N.y. 

?ro. 
Soc.  L. 

'11 

067 

Charles  E.  Bentley 

Neb. 

-Jat. 

13 

N.  Y..  JOAprt  1841 

WilliBm  McKinky 

Ohio 

UH 

(Above) 

i)^.  &Peo 

(AbOTv) 

m'  ' 

Pro. 

Ohio.  15  Peb.  lasO 

Ind. 

Soc.  Dem. 

99 

613 

Ind.,  S  Nov.  18S5 

Wharton  Barker 

Pa. 

M.  R.  P. 

P..,  1  May  1846 

JSh'K.''aii^"™'' 

Soc.  L. 

R.  I., 1863 

Ohio'  - 

J.  R. 

Pa.,  lOD^l  1832 
N.  v..  27  Oct.  1858 

1904 

J.  P.  R.  Leonard 

if" 

h^ 

■  iifi' 

7,62* 

0S9 

N.  Y..  6  Jan.  1919 

Alton  B.  Pa^S 

N.Y. 

Bugene  V.  Debt 

[nd. 

Soc. 

406 

442 

Pa.,  5  liay  1839 

(Above) 

Silas  C.  Swallow 

Pa, 

Pro. 

JSf 

Thomas  B.  Wstson 

Go. 

•eople'a 

s-v^ffiiinu 

N.Y. 

SotU 

Ohio 

Rep. 

7,678 

908 

Ohio.  IS  Sept.  1857 

EugmV!  D^ 

Neb. 

Dem. 

6.40(1 

IlL,  19  March  1860 

Soc. 

Ind.,  5  Not.  I8SS 

E^mt  W.  Chafin 

Ariz. 

>ro. 

153 

840 

Wis..  1  Nov.  1852 

Gs. 

People's 

lOO 

Ga.,  S  Sept.  1856 

August  Oil'lhai 

Soc  L. 

Thomas  L.  H  Bgen 

Msss^ 

Ind. 

1912 

W^^Wil^T 

S*"? 

Dem. 

"iii' 

6,293 

William  Howard  Taft 

Rep. 

3.484 

8>%.,i,%'S 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

^. 

N.  Y..6J»n.l9l9 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

Ind.  ' 

Ind..  5  Nov.  1855 

B^W.^fin 
ArSut  B.  Reimer 

Ariz. 

J07 

Wis.;  1  Nov.  1852 

Mais. 

JS9 

B;t 

Va.,  28  Dec.  1856 

?^^.^^^ 

lep.' 

2S4 

N.Y.,  11  April  1862 

Allau  L.  Benwm 

N.Y. 

ioc. 

S90 

579 

Mich..  6  Nov.  1871 

i^^&. 

Ind. 

m..  4  April  1863 

Mass. 

■oc^L. 

14.180 
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Vice-Presidential  Candidates  of  the  United  States,  1804-1916. 


year  Name  c 


biith 


George  Clinton 
Rufu*  King 
George  Clinton 


:03  EllmBksr 
!lUm  Willdn* 
'hard  M,  Johmon 
,ncU  Granger 
in  Tyler 
JUam  Smith 

John  Tylei 

KJchnrd  M.  Johnioa 

-,.  WrT»«well 


Millard  Pillmora 
William  O.  Butler 
Charles  P.  AdtiRU 
William  R.  King 
WillivD  A.  Gnhun 
George  W.  Julian 
J.C.^reckenridge 
William  L.  Dayton 
A.  J.  Donetson 
Hannibal  Hamlin 
-1.  V,  JohoKn 
[oeeph  Lane 
^wafd  Everett 
Andrew  Tohnaon 
GeorgB  H.  Pendleton 
Schuylec  Colfax 


John  buincy  Aj 
toho  Russell 
GeqrgeW.  Juti 


John  A.  Loaan 
WUliam  Daniel 
A.  M.  West 


NY. 


Whig 
Whig 


Whi 


N.  Y,.  MJulylMI* 
"      14  Mar.  1755 

(AboTOi 

I.. 1739 

37  Aug.  I7SI 
.-..  18  April  1758 
Msit.  17  '  • 


Pa.,  »  Aug.  1780 
S.  C.,  IS  Mar.  1781 
N.  Y..  5  Nov,  1779 

N.  a, 1757 

N.  C.  15  Mar.  1767 
N.  Y.,S  Dee.  1781 
"  ..11  Ac 


N.  H..  18  Sept.  1819 
Va..  6  Mar.  1836 
N.  Y.,  *July  IBJI 
D.  C,  23  Nov.  1814 
Pa.,  31  Oct.  1822 
N.  Y.  11  June  1S25 
Md..  11  Oct.  1S77 
"      27  Nov.  1*47 
_     .6july  1835 
Ud.,  15  Jdy  1815 

N.  J..  IS  Feb.  1811 
"-'     Z  Sept.  1»4« 

(Above) 
Pa..  30  July  1859 


N.  Q,  19 June  IM7 
Tenn..  8  June  IS45 
N.  Y.,  24  July  lU] 


N.  ).,  IB  Mar.  1787 

N?V..  7*Fib.  1800 

Ky., 1791 

Mas.,  IS  Aug.  1807 
N.  C„  — A^  I7S6 
N.  C.  5  Sept.  1804 
iDd..  5  May  1S17 


DO.,  25  Aug.  1800 
■.,  17  Aug.  1809 
..  18  Sept.  1811 
C,  ■  ■       -  1801 

N.  C.',' 29  Dec.  1808 
Ohio,  25  July  1825 
M.  Y.,  21  Uar.  1823 
Ky..  19  Fob.  1821 
N.  K..  le  Feb.  1812 
"v..  IS  May  1816 
fao.,  22  Sept.  ISM 


Maes.,  30  Jan.  1816 
N,  Y..  30June  1819 
Ohio.  7  S«>t.  1819 
Ohio,  18  I^.  1814 


Pa..  13  Mar.  1SJ7 
■■       ,3  Jan.  1816 
(Above) 
Feb.  1826 


te! 


(Above) 
Pa.,  25  Nov.  1S5S 
Maaa..  6  Feb.  1867 
Pa.,  18  Nov.  1851 


(Above) 
(Above) 
(Above) 


4  M'  1849 

Pa..  31  ItoL  lg64 
N.  J.,  12  April  18M 
Ohio,  7  Dec.  1844 
N.  Y.,  a  Mar.  1874 
Ky..  6  Aug.  ISSO 
M^,  llNov,  1886 
Ala.,  —  April  1S53 
N.Y.J  11  Aug.  1875 


Ind.,  7  July  1) 


£"■■: 


May  1875 


Sron..  26  June  1811 
=.,  4  July  I89I 
Ga..  16  Aug.  1880 
N.C.,  19  April  ISSl 


Minn..  13  Jan.  1885 

•'      ?  July  1875 

_  .  ...  h  Nov.  1875 

Mo.,  13  Dec  1S85 

"       ,14  Aug.  1894 


Kan..  27  Aug.  1891 

(Above) 
D.  C.  26  Dec  1886 
Md.,  13  Oct.  1822 
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UNITED  3TATBS  RBCLAHATION  SBRVICB 

Vkt-Presidektial  Candidates  of  the  United  States,  1804-1916 —  Comwucrf. 


Year 

Name  oi  candidate 

"^^sr 

,'-'», 

S 

State  and  date  oC 

Slate  and  date  ol 
death 

1888 

ferJhSu 

(Sarret  A.  Hobart 

Ignatius  Donnelly 

John  G.  WooUey 
Samuel  T.  Nicholson 

^a.H^bM« 
Caleb  Harrison 

If 

Kai^. 

r 
n 

Cal. 

1 

5£.L. 
United  L. 

^' 
^ple-a 

ep. 

topie's 

JatlOem. 

^^'•■ 
tep. 

■ro?' 
•«.ple'a 
Soc.  D. 

7' 
1- 

eople'a 

kIl. 
ep. 

iSpie. 
«.L. 

J". 

N.  i.. 1850 

Ohio,  15  Feb.  1850 

La..'ll  Aprii'l855 
Ohio,  22  May  1838 

;nd..i0Dec.M^ 
Jhw!  29  Nov.  1863 

&  C,  9  Nov.  1856 
Ind..  14  Mar.  1854 

(Above) 
Ohio,  11  May  1852 

T».,  23  Much  1865 

^iife'ffi 

1S92 

14S 

ss£ii;si:m 

1896 

271 

K/c-^r* 

1«00 

292 

N.  Y..  6  Ian.  1919 

R  I.  lo'tew 

Uinn..  2  Jan.  1901 

1904 

140 

^e.f/nsi"&.. 

iv. 
I- 

190S 

321 

N.  T..  JOOet,  1912 
lad.,  IT  Ans.  1917 

1913 

"i 

(Abow) 

88 

(Abo«) 

191A 

254 

Ind..  3  Jtme  1918 

*  Died  before  meeting  ot  Electoral  College.     Republican  • 

UNITED  STATES  RECLAMATION 
SERVICE,  a  bureau  ai  the  Department  of  the 

Interior  of  the  United  States  government 
created  by  Act  of  Congress,  17  June  1902,  for 
the  purpose  of  survey,  examination,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  works  for  the  reclama- 
tion by  irrigation  of  arid  and  setni-arid  lands. 
Funds  were  provided  by  the  Act  by  setting 
aside  the  proceeds  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
which  from  1902  to  1919  aRBregated  nearly 
$100,000,000.  This  amount  with  the  greater  part 
of  an  additional  loan  of  $20,000,oiX)  — or  in 
round  numbers  approximately  $120,000,000  have 
been  spent  up  to  1919  in  works  for  conservation 
and  distribution  of  water  supply  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  Slates.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  works  are  the  Roosevelt  dam 
and  canals  in  Arizona,  distributing  water  to 
the  valley  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Phcenix;  the 
Arrowrock  dam  in  Idaho;  the  Elephant  Butte 
dam  in  New  Mexico;  the  Gunnison  tunnel  in 
Colorado   and   many  other  works.     See   Hy- 

DRAIIIIC     ENniNEEDINC. 

The  Reclamalion  Service  as  originally 
created  was  tmiijue  among  government  organ- 
iiaiions  in  that  it  had  a  continuing  fund  and 


was  independent  of  annual  appropriations.  It 
thus  could  make  plans  for  carrying  out  its 
work  in  consecutive  order  through  several 
years  as  is  necessary  in  ordinary  business 
affairs  and  could  give  full  consideration  to  the 
requirements  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Since 
1915,  however,  definite  appropriations  for  each 
project  have  been  made  annually  by  Congress. 

Oriein  of  the  Service.— The  necessity  for 
this  law  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  western 
two-fifths  of  the  United  States  consists  in 
great  part  of  public  land.  The  conditions  of 
aridity  are  such  that  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  this  land  can  be  utiliied  lor  agriculture. 
Attempts  made  by  individuals  and  organizations 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  while  successful  from  an 
agricultural  standpoint  and  from  that  of  the 
development  of  the  country,  were  not  profitable 
to  the  investor,  hence  development  and  the  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  West  were  not  progress- 
ing rapidly.  It  became  appreciated  about  1900 
that  further  progress  could  not  be  expected 
without  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
goveniment.  the  owner  of  the  great  body  of 
the  arid  public  lands.  The  obicctions  to  mak- 
ing  direct   appropriations   for  improvine  ^'^ 
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UNITED  STATES  RBCLAMATION  SERVICE 


laads  was  mei  by  the  ingenious  plan  proposed 
by  the  laie  Senator,  ihen  Representative, 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada  lo  the  elTecl 
that  money  derived  from  the  disposal  of 
portions  of  the  land  should  be  used  in  reclaim- 
ing olher  portions. 

Organization. —  The  Reclamation  Service 
was  an  outgrowtl\  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  latter  bureau 
was  authorized  by  Congress,  in  Marrh  13^ 
to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  arid 
region  might  be  reclaimed,  this  action  being 
taken  largely  through  the  eSort  oE  the  then 
director,  Maj.  John  Wesley  Powell.  The  in- 
vestigations were  made  by  what  was  known 
as  the  Hydrographic  Branch,  measurements 
of  water  supply  in  many  streams  being  begun 
and  also  suneys  of  possible  reservoir  sites. 
The  information  thus  obtained  and  widely 
diffused  laid  ihe  foundations  for  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  water 
conservation  and  furcished  the  facts  for 
action  by  Congress  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  his  first  message  in  1901.  As 
organized  immediately  on  passage  of  the  Act 
17  June  1902.  the  work  was  under  a  chief 
engineer  who  continued  in  charge,  under 
the  airector  of  Geological  Surviy,  until 
1907,  when  the  service  became  a  sepa- 
rate bureau  and  the  chief  eiigineer  was 
made  director,  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Because  of  widely  separated 
location  of  the  work,  in  17  Westc-n  States,  and 
their  remoteness  from  lines  of  transportation, 
it  became  necessary  to  develop  an  organization 
where  the  largest  possible  discretion  might  be 
exercised  by  the  men  in  the  field,  at  the  same 
time  securing  proper  uniformity  and  compliance 
with  governmental  regulations.  This  was 
brought  about  by  having  five  supervising  en- 
gineers each  in  charge  of  work  in  a  group  of 
Stales  where  the  climatic  conditions  were 
similar.  Under  these  were  project  engineers 
in  responsible  charge  of  each  particular  piece 
of  work  and  with  general  authority  to  execute 
these  works  according  to  plans  agreed  upon 
in  advance  after  conference  with  various 
technical  advisers  or  consulting  engineers  as 
well  as  the  chief  and  supervising  engineers. 
Under  this  system  o£  locally  placed  and  care- 
fully defined  authority  and  responsibihty, 
operations  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  and  skill 
seldom  found  in  governmental  bureaus  where 
the  tendency  has  been  toward  excessive 
centraUiation  of  authority  and  development  of 
so-called  'red  tape."  Modifications  of  the 
system  were  m..dc  during  the  years  1914-16 
by  placing  the  authority  m  the  hands  of  five 
commissioners  located  at  Washington  — tlie 
number  being  later  reduced  to  three,  the  offices 
of  the  supervising  engineer  being  alioUshed  and 
the  project  engineers  reporting  directly  to 
Washington,  later  to  a  more  central  point  at 
Denver,  and  with  a  gradual  return  to  former 
and  more  efficient  methods.  The  organization 
has  since  been  placed  again  under  one  head, 
the  director  and  chief  engineer,  located  at 
Washington.  D,  C,  with  a  chief  of  conslrucljon 
at  Denver,  Colo. 

Under  the  original  organization  plans  were 
made  during  the  vears  1902-07  lor  works 
whose  completion  has  rec|uircd  all  of  the 
funds    which    would    be    avaibilile    from    ilic 


proceeds  of  the  disposal  of  public  lands  for  a 
decade  or  more  ^  the  plana  being  so  drawn 
as  to  permit  expansion  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
available  water  supply  in  each  locality.  The 
work  was  undertaken  in  such  manner  as  to 
enable  completed  portions  of  each  project  to  be 
utilized  before  all  parts  were  finished.  It  was 
also  considered  wise  to  start  work  on  a  broad 
basis  in  a  number  of  locahties  rather  than  con- 
centrate it  in  a  few  places  because  by  so  doing 
a  more  nearly  normal  growth  of  each  project 
was  possible.  This  is  in  contrast  to  Ihe  attempts 
made  by  private  investors  to  complete  one 
large  project  and  then  operate  it  as  a  whole 
without  having  had  the  advantage  of  experi- 
ence acquired  through  the  slow  growth  of  the 
component  parts.  Most  of  the  works  thus 
planned  from  1902-07  have  been  brought  to  a 
degree  of  completion  such  that  a  large  part 
of  the  land  is  being  utilized.  The  appropria- 
tions now  made  annually  b};  Congress  from  the 
reclamation   funds   are  utilized   to  finilh  these 

Works  Built— The  principal  works  are 
those  for  storage  of  flood  or  waste  waters 
and  for  conducting  the  waters  thus  made 
available  from  the  natural  streams  to  the  lanils 
to  be  watered.  Besides  the  large  storage  dams 
there  have  been  built  many  diversion  dams  in 
the  rivers,  turning  the  water  into  large  canals 
built  in  rock  or  earth.  These  divide  and  sub- 
divide into  smaller  distributaries  or  laterals . 
leading  to  each  farm.  To  control  the  water, 
gates  are  provided  in  the  .canals  and  at  each 
outlet;  also  Humes  and  occasionally  pipe  lines, 
bridges  and  culverts  for  road  crossings,  as  well 
as  many  other  structures.  The  following 
table  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  1 

Table   I.    Bhief    Summahy    of    Construciiok 
Rr.SLLTs, 

[T.I  ffl  June  iqil.l 


Item 

Unit 

Number  or 
qiuintity 

100 

Canali,  ditches  uid  diains. . . 

ii;;:;;;;; 

12.314 

ter- ""*""■■- 

SOO 

;anal  lining  (concrete) 

i 

>,'A 

r>"'-™'"'i"« 

.'?§ 

IS 

1.J7* 

Eica™"n^  H*Ni>l»i 

Cubic  yardi!! '. 
Culuc  yards., . 

Cul)icy.nJ.... 

Cubic  yards... 
Cubic  Tardt., 
Cubic  y.«Is... 

^"S^n'Jr'"'^^ 

Barrel) 

ImJSo 

-- ,---ogle 
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Economic  Problenu.— The  object  of  the 
expenditure  which  has  been  made  from  the 
reclamation  fund  is  to  provide  water  for  lands 
which  without  it  would  be  Incapable  ol  produc- 
ing valuable  crops.  The  original  intention  was  to 
take  the  water  lo  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  found,  however,  that  individuals 
taking  advantage  of  various  land  laws  had 
already  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  irrigated  to  an  extent  such  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  discriminate  and  hence  lands 
which  had  formerly  been  in  public  ownership 
wefe  included  in  the  reclamation  projects,  the 
requirements  being  enforced  that  no  one  land- 
owner should  be  permitted  to  obtain  water  from 
the  government  works  for  an  area  larger  than 
that  adequate  for  the  support  of  a  family  and 
not  to  exceed  160  acres. 

Although  the  government  advanced  the 
money  and  built  the  works,  it  is  intended  that 
I  ibe  lands  benefited  shall  ultimately  return  the 
,'  cost  in  10,  or  as  later  amended  20,  annual  insial- 
;  ments  without  interest.  It  is  also  required 
/  that  until  this  amount  is  paid  the  owner  must 
/  hve  upon  the  land  or  in  the  vicinity,  the  inten- 

tion being  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  absentee 
landlordism,  and  lo  give  the  preference  to  those 
men  and  their  families  who  are  actually  seek- 
ing a  home,  as  distinguished  from  an 
opportunity  for  investment  or  speculation. 

The  liberal  terms  offered  and  the  fact  that 
.  the  government  was  undertaking  the  work 
attracted  all  kinds  of  people,  including  both 
competent  and  incompetent.  There  is  no 
provision  by  which  selection  can  be  made  of 
persons  who  are  qualified  by  strength  or  ex- 
perience to  carry  on  an  irrigated  farm.  As  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  adventurers  or 
restless  people  seized  upon  the  opportunity  in 
the  l.opes  of  getting  from  the  government 
something  for  nothing  and  of  selling  out  later 
at  a  profit.  It  followed  that  in  the  settlement  of 
these  lands  there  has  been  some  shifting  of  pop- 
ulation, allhou^  probably  less  than  in  the  case 
of  privately  built  projects.  This  condition  seems  to 
prevail  in  most  new  countries  where  no  systema- 
tic or  well-planned  effort  has  been  made  to  con- 
trol the  character  of  settlement.  Under  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  it  was  not  lawful  to  designate  in 
advance  the  qualifications  of  the  homestead 
entryman  or  the  purchaser  of  a  farm  unit 
irrigated  at  government  expense.  The  assump- 
tion of  the  Taw  has  been  in  general  that  each 
citizen  should  have  an  "equal  opportunity  with- 
out discrimination.  Elxperience  has  shown  that 
better  results  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
had  it  been  practicable  to  set  certain  conditions 
of  physical  and  financial  ability  and  experience 
in  handling  an  irrigated  farm.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  from  a 
recent  investigation  on  several  reclamation  pro- 
jects, that  the  average  number  of  settlers  to  a 
farm  unit  ranged  from  1.14  where  conditions 
were  favorable  to  1,68  where  conditions 
were  unfavorable,  with  a  genera!  average  of 
1.49;  showing,  for  Federal  projects  at  least, 
that  there  Is  little  basis  for  the  statement  so 
often  made  that  <■  thro  ugh  out  the  newer  parts 
of  America  at  least  three  settlers  in  succession 
attempt  to  develop  a  farm  before  one  succeeds.* 

Assuming    that    the    govcrnmenl    gets    back 


mcnt  ' 


■  the  u 


part  of  principal  is  lost.  The  lands  irrigated 
are  situated  in  the  more  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  parts  of  tlie  United  States  and  their 
occupation  makes  possible  the  development  of 
other  industries  and  the  utilization  of  natttral 
resources  which  otherwise  might  be  untouched. 
There  is  thus  a  large  indirect  gain  not  merely 
in  material  prosperity,  but  in  building  up 
communities  of  producers  whose  efforts  con- 
tribute not  merely  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
but  more  than  this  to  the  production  of  more 
vigorous  types  of  citizenship.  For  crops  in 
this  region  see  Dry  Fakminc. 

Fbedehick  H.  Newell, 
pTojestof  of  Civil  Engineering,  University  of 

Illinois;    formerly    toilh    the    United    Slattt 

Reclamation  Service. 
UNITED  STAT^  SANITARY  COM- 
MISSION, The.  An  organization  a]>pointed 
by  the  Umted  States  government  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  co-operating  with  it  in  promot- 
ing the  health,  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the 
armies.  It  also  gave  aid  to  the  navy.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Quartermaster,  Com- 
missary and  Medical  Departments  of  the  regu- 
lar array  were  In  experienced  in  caring  for  large 
bodies  of  men,  in  active  service,  the  last  war 
(Mexican)  being  in  1846-^.  The  medical  staff 
could  not  properly  initiate  or  execute  sanitary 
work,  as  by  custom,  hospital  construction  and 
the  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded  belong 
to  the  Quartermaster  Department,  a.nd  the 
regulation  of  diet  lo  the  Commissary.  Inspec- 
tion and  the  means  for  giving  aid  were  imper- 
fect. The  war  prevailed  froth  12  April  1861 
to  9  April  186S.  On  IS  April  1861  President 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  believing 
they  would  be  required  for  only  a  few  months. 
But  1      '  ■        '    ■  

000.  Of  this  ariny  of  over  1,000,000  men  (with 
15,000  regulars)  350,000  died  during  the  war, 
thousands  were  crippled  by  wounds  and  ail- 
nients.  About  190,000  of  the  deaths  were  from 
sickness,  mainly  scurvy,  dysentery,  diarrhcea, 
erysipelas  and  general  debility,  the  result  of 
insufficient  sleep,  clothing  and  food,  exposure, 
hard  marches  and  poor  drinking  water.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  before  drafting  was 
resorted  to,  one-eighth  of  the  volunteers  were 
in  their  19th  year  and  three-fourths  were  under 
30  years  of  ace. 

Realizing  tnat  to  do  the  most  good  there 
must  be  co-operation  in  a  definite  plan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government.  Rev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows and  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  called  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Cooper  Institute,  At  this  meeting  it 
was  decided  "to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation upon  the  actual  and  prospective  wants 
of  the  army  lo  establish  recognized  relations 
with  the  medical  StaS  and  act  as  auxiliary  to  it, 
to  maintain  a  central  depot  of  stores  and  open 
a  bureau  tor  the  examination  and  registration 
of  nurses,* 

Drs.  Van  Beuren  and  Harsen,  representing 
two  prominent  New  York  medical  associations, 
suggested  to  General  Scott  that  diseased  men 
and  mere  boys  should  be  discharged  from  the 
array.  Corapara  lively  few  were  discharged. 
The  suL^on -general  was  asked  to  reorganize 
the  medical  staff  and  if  possible  have  its  sani- 
tary powers  increased.  This  was  not  done.  In 
May  1S61   the  government  was  appealed  to   to 
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appoint  a  commission  of  civilians,  medical  men 
and  army  officers,  to  co-operate  with  the  Medi- 
cal Bureau  (or  to  act  independently  of  it)  in 
an  investigation  as  to  preventable  diseases  of 
hospitals  and  camps.  On  9  June  1861  the  gov- 
ernment appointed  *a  commission  of  inquiry 
and  advice  in  respect  of  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  United  States  forces*  The  comraissiori 
was  to  serve  without  pay,  but  had  a  furnished 
room  allotted  it  in  Washington  and  was  'to 
ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  of  volunteers, 
to  suggest  means  to  preserve  and  restore  health, 
and  to  insure  the  general  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  troops,  such  35  proper  cooks,  nurses,  hospi- 
tals, etc.,  and  to  correspond  freely  with  the 
War  Department  and  the  Medical  Bureau." 

The  United  Slates  Sanitary  Commission  or- 
ganised 12  June  1861  wifh  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows  as 
president.  Relief  was  to-be  subordinate  to  pre- 
vention and  advice,  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mission must  'be  approved  by  the  Medjcal 
Buteau,  ordered  by  the  War  Department  and 
carried  out  by  officers  and  men.'  The  six  in- 
spectors of  camps  appointed  found  inefficient 
drains  and  police  duty,  overcrowded  tents,  offen- 
si\e  sinks,  personal  uncleanliness,  poor  and 
filthy  clothing,  badly  cooked  food  and  a  scarcity 
of  green  vegetables.  By  persistent  efforts  of 
the  commission  these  deficiencies  were  gradu- 
ally remedied  to  a  large  extent.  But  it  was 
difficult  at  first  to  raise  sufficient  money  lor 
preventive  measures,  though  life  insurance  com- 
panies respoiided  nobly.  Later,  when  the  work 
broadened,  railroad,  telegraph  and  express  com- 
panies gave  their  services  and  with  the  people 
at  large  contributed  abundantly.  Cash  receipts 
to  1  May  1866  were  $4,962,014^6,  and  of  branch 
treasuries  nearly  $2,000,000  more.  Supplies  fur- 
nished during  the  war  were  valued  at 
$15,000,000. 

Before  the  war  there  was  no  general  hos- 
pital, only  tent  hospitals,  the  largest  containing 
4U  beds.  In  July  J861  the  commission  suggested 
well-equipped  genera!  hospitals  >n  pavilion  form, 
and  that  these  should  be  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department,  which  should 
also  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  attend  to  their  diet.  The 
relief  system  was  divided  into  general  and 
Special  relief,  the  first  attending  to  [he  wants 
of  the  inmates  of  general,  field  and  regimental 
hospitals,  and  of  men  in  camp  and  on  the 
marxji,  the  second  cared  for  the  sick  and  needy 
at  military  depots,  discharged  men,  paroled  pris- 
oners and  irregulars.  The  various  agents  of 
^e  commission  were  paid  a  moderate  salary, 
it  being  found  best  not  to  rely  upon  volunteer 
agents.  With  each  army  was  a  medical  in- 
spector, relief  agents,  wagons  and  horses,  trans- 
ports if  necessary  and  a  supply  depot  at  the 

The  special  relief  service  cared  for  men  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  front,  in  40  "Homes,* 
"Rests"  and  "Lodges"  at  various  points;  acted 


danger  might  hefall  them;  paid  their  way  home 
when  necessary,  established  feeding  stations, 
where  hot  soup  and  coiiee  were  always  ready 
and  cared  for  discharged  prisoners  at  parole 
camps  and  the  motley  crowd  of  substitutes, 
stragglers,  deserters,  etc,  at  convalescent  camps, 
affording  comforts,  information  and  opportuni- 


ties to  communicate. with  their  families.  The 
Auxiliary  Relief  Corps,  organized  in  1864,  cared 
for  the  wounded  and  sick'sent  to  the  depot  field 
hospitals  in  the  rear  of  large  armies  and  also 
for  those  left  behind  by  an  army  in  its  onward 
march.  It  furnished  food,  stimulants,  under- 
clothing and  reading  matter,  communicated  with 
the  soldiers'  friends,  obtained  express  packages 
and  provided  in  many  instances  buriai.  Other 
work  was  accompli  Me  d  by  the  commission. 
Medical  tracts,  on  subjects  relating  to  army 
hfe,  prepared  by  experts,  were  distributed  to 
army  surgeons.  A  Hospital  Direcloiy  (main 
office  in  Washington,  branches  in  other  cities) 
was  established,  recording  entrances,  transfers 
and  dismissals.  Jn  1863  a  'free  pension  and 
war  claim  agency"  was  founded.  Over  ^,500,- 
000  of  back  pay  and  pensions  amounting  to 
$7,500,000  were  obtained  for  discharged  soldiery 
at  a  saving  to  the  bene^ciaries  of  thousands  of 

Valuable  statistics  were  published  in  pamph- 
let form,  embracing  the  ellects  on  soldiers  of 
marches,  the  rate  of  recruiting  required  for 
the  losses  of  war,  measurements  of  soldiers,  the 
number  of  sick  in  various  regiments  and  the 
causes  of  sickness,  etc.  The  success  of  the 
commission  was  due  to  the  influence  of  popular 
ideas,  American  civilization  and  thorough  or- 
ganization,  although   it   had   much   to   contend 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORA- 
TION, The.  An  industrial  organization  formed 
in  1901  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  the 
National  Tube  Company,  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  the  National  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the 
American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  the  American 
Steel  Hoop  Company,  the  Lake  Superior  Con- 
solidated Iron  Mines  and  the  American  Bridge 
Company.  These  10  merged  companies  had  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $867,550,394,  of  which  $459,- 
936,694  was  common  stock.  $247,613,700  pre- 
ferred, and  $160,000,000  bonds.  Eftert  H.  Gary, 
president  of  the  Federal  Company,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, owner  ijf  the  Carncffle  Company,  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  a  Carnegie  official,  and  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, banker,  were  the  principal  figures  in  ef- 
fecting the  consolidation.  In  the  new  company 
a  capital  of  $500,000,000  each  i -■ 


000,000.  The  syndicate  which  financed  the 
transaction,  headed  by  the  Morgan  interests,  ad- 
vanced $25,000,000  in  cash  as  working  capital. 
In  leas  than  a  year  from  its  foundation  the 
stockholders  of  the  old  companies  had  ex- 
changed their  holdings  for  stock  of  the  new 
corporation. 

The  Steel-producing  equipment  controlled  by 
this  gigantic  corporation  comprised  149  sted 
works  of  various  kinds,  having  an  annual  ca- 
pacity of  9,400,000  tons  of  crude  and  about 
7,700,000  tons  of  finished  steel;  78  blast  fur- 
naces with  a  pig-iron  capacity  of  7,400,000  tons; 
over  50,000  acres  of  coking  coal  lands ;  over 
1,000  miles  of  railroad;  a  fleet  of  1!2  vessels 
engaged  in  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  areas 
of  ore-bearing  property,  docks,  natural  gas  and 
limestone  properties,  etc.  The  men  who  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  new"  company  were  J.  P. 
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Rogers,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Robert 
Bacon,  Edmund  C.  Converse,  Francis  H,  Pea- 
body,  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  Charles  Steele, 
William  H.  Moore.  Norman  B.  Ream,  P.  A.  B. 
Widener.  James  H.  Reed,  Henry  C.  Frick,  Wil- 
liam Edenborn,  Marshal  Field,  Daniel  G.  Reid, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  Albert  Chfford,  Cle- 
ment A.  Griscom,  William  E.  Dodge,  Nathaniel 
Thayer  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt.  Charles  M. 
Schwab  was  chosen  president  of  the  corpora- 
1  and  Elbert  H.  Gary  became  chairman  of 
■ '"  ■        Charles   M.   Schwab 


_     ,  .__         i  Corey.    In   1910  the 

latter  was  succeeded  by  James  A.  Farrell. 

In  the  20  years  since  its  foundation  the 
Vtiiled  Slates  Steel  Corporation  has  expended 
over  $500,000,000  out  of  its  earnings  for  the 
building  of  new  plants  and  the  extension  of 
old  ones,  lis  plants  now  have  a  capacity  of 
20,000,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  all  the  pig- 
It  was  soon  realized  that  a  concern  con- 
trolling two-thirds  of  the  ration's  total  ^s sib! e 
output  must  contain  enormous  potentiahlies  af- 
fecting the  general  welfare  of  industry  and  of 
the  country,  of  its  competitors,  customers,  em- 
ployees, or  through  these,  the  general  publia 
Generally  speaking  the  corporation's  selling 
methods  have  not  been  unfair  to  its  competitors 
and  the  consumer  has  fared  equally  wefi  at  its 
hands.  In  its  treatment  of  its  employees,  it  is 
only  fair  to  note  that  it  has  spent  great  sums  of 
money  in  sanitation  and  other  methods  of  so- 
cial betterment.  It  has  opened  a  way  for  its 
employees  to  become  stockholders.  On  the  other 
h^nd  It  has  encouraged  workers  of  alien  birth, 
unfamiliar  with  American  customs  and  ideals, 
with  the  object  of  being  unhampered  by  trades 
unionism,  from  which  it  was  supposed  the 
alien  worker  might  be  held  aloof.  During  the 
war  years  1914-18,  however,  these  'safe*  alien 
workers  became  imbued  with  ultra-radical  ideas 
and  the  great  strike  of  the  autumn  of  1919  was 
the  result. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  i;ts  opera- 
tions the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
reported  net  profits  of  $84,779,298,  of 
which  $61,420,304  was  distributed  to  stock- 
holders at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  on  pre- 
ferred and  4  per  cent  on  the  prior  issue.  In 
1902  the  net  profits  were  $133,308,764,  full  divi- 
dends were  paid  and  the  company  showed  a 
surplus  balance  of  $34,253,657.  In  1903  began 
the  general  industrial  depression  which  lasted 
well  into  1904.  In  1905-06  the  city  of  Gary,  Ind., 
was  founded  tw  the  corporation  which  erectea 
there  a  plant  of  the  most  modem  standard.  The 
corporation's  net  profits  in  1906  amounted  to 
$156,624,273.  The  year  1907  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. During  the  industrial  panic  of  that  year 
the  corporation  secured  control  of  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company,  its  strongest  com- 
petitor in  the  South.  The  corporation  soon 
found  itself  in  the  toils  of  the  law,  the  ^ovem- 
iTienl  having  instituted  proceedings  for  its  dis- 
solution as  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  taking  of  testimony  was  not  finished  until 
the  spring  of  1914  and  on  3  June  1915  the 
United  Slates  District  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  a  decision  that  the  corporation 
was  not  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade.     De- 


pression in  the  industrial  field  caused  the  cor- 
poration to  pass  dividends  in  tfie  last  quarter 
of  1913  and  again  in  1914.  Not  until  March 
191S  were  operations  again  under  way  to  60  per 
cent  of  capacity.  As  the  war  in  Europe  devel- 
oped the  ousiness  of  supplying  steel  for  the 
iiiaterifl  of  war  grew  apace.  By  30  June  1515 
one-third  of  the  corpora ticn'.s  output  was  being 
exported  to  England,  France  and  Russia.  After 
the  entry  of  the  United  Stales  into  the  war  the 
domestic  demand  increased  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country's  steel  mills,  and  under 
war  stress,  expansion  on  an  enormous  scale  en- 

Thc  total  earnings  of  all  properties  after  de- 
ducting all  expenses  incident  to  operations, 
amounted  to  $208,281, 1  W.23  in  1918.  From  this 
must  be  deducted  the  charge  for  interest  on  out- 
standing bonds,  mortgages  and  purchase  obli- 
gations, leaving  $136,902,923.36.     Dividends  for 

Preferred,  7  per  csnt 125,219.677 
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In  the  same  year  the  corporation  mined  28,332,- 
139  tons  of  iron  ore;  5.141,365  Ions  of  lime- 
stone; 31,748.135  tons  of  coal;  manufactured 
17,757.636  tons  of  coke;  produced  15,700,561 
ions  of  pig  iron  and  240.393  tons  of  Spiegel  and 
ferrosilicon ;  made  19.583,493  tons  of  steel  in- 
gots and  13,849,483  tons  of  rolled  and  other 
finished  steel  products ;  also  7,287  000  barrels  of 
cement.  The  average  number  of  employees  in 
the  service  of  the  cor^ration  during  the  year 
and  the  total  wages  paid  were  as  follows : 

No.  of  Total 

employees      mlariet 
BnVloycea  ol  nibBdiarr  camMniea 
eKcopt  of  nulrouli  under  PederAl 

ctmtrol.. 2S1,350  f42fi,299.2W 

Bmployeea  of  niliDvk  undai  Paden] 
control 17.360       26.3«4.234 

The  average  salary  or  wage  per  employee  per 
day  of  all  employees,  exclusive  of  general  ad- 
ministrative and  selling  force,  was  $5^33  as  com- 
pared with  $4.10  in  1917.  The  gross  earnings 
in  1918  reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
$1, 744.3 12J63.  (See  Steel;  Corporations,  His- 
TC»Y  of;  "rBUSTS,  etc).  Consuh  Berglund,  Abra- 
ham, *The  United  States  Steel  Corporation' 
(Vol.  XXVII,  No.  2,  Columbia  Univ.  Press 
Publications,  New  York  1907)  ;  Cotter,  Arundel. 
■The  Authentic  History  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation'  (New  York  1916),  unc- 
tiously  caphalistic  in  tone  and  replete  with  ful- 
some adulation  of  the  chief  heads  of  the  Steel 
Trust ;  United  States  Steel  Corporation  — 
'Statement  of  Wages'  (n.d.)  ;  Wilhelm,  Donald, 
'The  Story  of  SteeP  (United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Wel- 
fare, New  York  1917);  Annual  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  (Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  annually,  1902—). 

UNITED  STATES  SURVEYS.  See 
StJBVEVS,  Uniteo  States  Goivernmentai, 

UNITED  STATES  OF  VENEZUELA. 
See  Venezuela. 

UNITED  SYNOD  OF  THE  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH.     See  Presbvtsrianish. 

UNITED  SYRIANS.  See  Sywan 
Churches. 
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UNITED  WORKMEN,  Ancient  Order 
of,  a  beneficial  organization  founded  in  1668. 
In  1910  it  had  22  grand  lodges,  1,970  subordi- 
nate lodges  and  over  110,000  members.  In  the 
same  year  it  paid  $3,325,000  in  benefits. 

UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT.  When 
any  i^ysical  quantity  is  to  be  measured,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  a  unit  in  terms  of  which 
the  magnitude  of  the  quantity  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. We  may,  if  we  choose,  select  an 
entirety  arbitrary  unit  for  each  different  kind 
of  quantity  to  be  measkired;  or  we  may  select 
certain  arbitrary  fundamental  units  as  a  basis 
and  construct  upon  these  a  consistent  system  of 
derived  imits.  The  first  method  is  employed 
(for  every-day  purposes)  in  EngUsh-ipealdnK 
countries,  and  die  second  in  those  countries 
which  tanploy  the  metric  system.  In  scientific 
measurements,  the  second,  or  'logical'  system 
is  also  employed,  in  practically  all  civilized  coun- 
tries at  the  present  lime. 

In  any  system  of  units  of  measurement,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  at  least  three  units  that 
are  entirely  arbitrarv.  It  is  customary  (though 
not  at  all  essential)  to  select,  as  the  three 
fundamental  units,  the  units  for  measuring 
length,  mass  and  time.  In  the  English  system, 
the  fundamental  unit  of  length  is  the  yard. 
''*  '•%  said  that  the  yard  was  oiiginally  denned. 
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f>yal  decree,  as  the  length  of  thi 
Henry  I.  The  United  States  yard  is  de- 
as  HII  metres ;  the  metre  being  the  fun- 
damental unit  of  length.  The  British  yard  is 
the  distance,  at  62°F  between  two  lines  on  a, 
bronze  bar  kept  at  the  Standards  Oflice,  West- 
minster, London.  The -relation  of  .the  British 
yard  to  the  metre,  as  nearly  as  tt  can  be  deter- 
mined is 

1  yard  (British)=-«HVW¥«netr«s. 
The  foot  is  then  defined  as  the  third  part  of 
a  yard,  and  the  inch  as  the  12th  part  of  a  foot 
In  the  British  system,  the  unit  of  mass  is  the 
avoirdupois  pound,  which  is  defined  as  the 
mass  ot  a  certain  cylinder  of  platinum  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  government,  which  is 
marked  «P.  S.  1844*  ;  the  letters  «P.  S.»  signi- 
fying 'Parliamentary  Standard."  In  the  United 
States  the  unit  of  mass  is  the  pound  defined 
as  LiBririTi  kilograms,  the  kilogram  being  tile 
fimdamental  unit  of  mass.  The  British  pound 
is  a  mays  of  platinum  iridium  deposited  in  the 
Standards  Office,  London.  The  United  States 
pound  and  the  Bridsh  pound  are  cqiial  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined.  In  all  civilized 
countries  the  fundamental  unit  of  time  is  the 
second;  the  second  being  defined  as  the  86,400th 
part  of  a  mean  solar  day,  or  the  86,400th  part 
of  the  average  interval  between  two  successive 
passages  of  the  ixta  across  the  meridian  of  any 
given  olacft  In  the  metric  system  the  funda- 
mcBtal  unit  of  length  is  the  metre;  the  metre 
being  defined  as  the  distance,  at  0*  C,  between 
two  marks  on  a  certain  bar  of  platin-iridium 
in  the  possession  of  the  International  Bureati 
of  Wei^tt  and  Measures,  at  S^res,  France. 
The  fundamental  unit  of  mass,  in  the  metric 
syitem,  is  the  kilogram,  which  is  defined 
as  the  mass  of  a  certain  piece  of  platin- 
iridium  in  the  possession  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  The  Idlo- 
gram  was  intended  to  be  (and  is,  very  nearly), 
eqtial  to  the  siass  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water. 


at  the  temperature  (about  4'  C.)  at  which  water 
has  its  greatest  density. 

Secondarv  Units.— The  various  units  that 
are  employed  in  measurement,  in  addition  to 
the  fundamental  units  described  above,  are  de- 
fined, for  the  sake  of  precision,  in  terms  of 
those  fundamental  units.  The  United  States 
^llon  is  defined  as  a.  volume  of  231  cubic 
inches.  Measures  made  to  contain  this  volume 
are  usually  standard  at  either  4°  C.  or  20°  C. 
(68°  F.).  That  is,  they  are  made  to  hold  a  vol- 
ume of  231  cubic  inches  at  one  of  these  tem- 
peratures. State  standard  gallon  measures  are 
of  brass  and  arc  standard  at  4°  C.  Glass  ca- 
Kicity  measures  are  usually  standard  at  20°  C. 
The  British  Imperial  gallon  is  defined  as  the 
volume  of  10  pounds  of  water  at  62°  F.  when 
weif^ed  in  air  at  62°  F.  with  brass  weights  and 
with  the  barometer  at  30  inches.  The  volume 
of  the  British  gallon  is  277274  cubic  inches. 
Many  of  the  secondary^  units  that  are  used  in 
English-speaking  countries  are  as  arbitrary  as  the 
gallon;  but  others  are  derived  from  the  funda- 
mental tmits  in  a  perfectly  definite  way.  The 
unit  of  work  and  of  energy,  for  example,  in 
English  and  American  engineering  practice,  is 
the  foot-pound;  the  foot-pound  being  defined  as 
the  work  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  over- 
come, through  a  distance  of  one  foot,  a  force 
equal  to  the  attraction  that  the  earth  exerts  upon 
a  pound  of  matter.  (See  Force;  Mechah- 
ics).  The  attractive  force  that  the  earth  exerts 
upon  a  pound  of  matter  is  often  called  a 
•pound.*  This  is  incorrect,  however,  for  the 
pound  (like  the  gram  or  me  kilogram)  is  a 
tmit  of  mass,  and  not  of  force.  The  'poundaP 
is  the  logical  unit  of  force  in  the  system  of 
units  in  cocmuon  use  in  English- speaking  coun- 
tries: the  poundal  being  dctined  as  the  force  . 
which,  when  acting  for  one  second  upon  a  body 
having  a  mass  of  one  pound,  will  communicate 
to  that  mass  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second. 
The  poundal  is  not  m  general  use,  however, 
because  in  scientific  work,  where  precision  of 
statement  and  a  high  degree  of  nmnerical  ac- 
curacy are  of  paramount  importance,  the  •cen- 
timeter-gram-second* system  o£  units  is  now 
almost  universally  employed 

The  Continieter-Gram-Second  Syttem, — 
The  ceniimeier-gram-second  system  of  units  is 
BO  called  because  it  is  based  upon  the  centi- 
meter as  the  unit  of  length,  the  gram  as  the 
unit  of  mass  and  the  second  as  the  unit^of  time. 
The  name  of  the  system  is  commonly  abbje- 
viated  to  ''CG.S.'  In  the  C.G.S.  system,  the  unit 
of  force  is  the  "dyne" ;  a  dyne  being  defined  as 
the  force  which,  when  allowed  to  act  for  one 
second  upon  a  body  havinp  a  mass  of  one  gram, 
will  communicate  to  that  body  a  velocity  ol  one 
centimeter  per  second.  The  unit  of  work  in  the 
C.G.S.  system  is  the  'erg,*  this  being  defined  as 
the  quantity  of  work  that  is  done  when  a  force 
of  one  dyne  is  overcome  through  a  distance  of 
centimeter.    The  unit  of  energy  ii 


upon  a  milli^am  of  matter.  To  avoid  the  use 
of  inconveniently  large  numbers  in  expressing 
forces,  a  unit  called  the  ■mcgadyne*  is,  therefore, 
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used  10  some  considerable  extent,  a  'megad^e* 
being  defined  as  equal  to  1,000,000  dynes.  This 
convention  of  prefixing  "mcga-^  to  indicate  a  unit 
Of  1,000,000  times  as  great  as  the  unit  whose 
name  follows  the  prefix  is  quite  common.  A 
quantity  of  work  equal  to  1,000,000  ergs,  for 
example,  is  called  a  "megacrg,"  or  more  com- 
monly a  "megerg,"  or  a  "megalerK.'  The 
prefix  "kilo-'  is  similarly  used  to  signify  a  unit 
that  is  1,000  times  as  great  as  the  unit  to  the 
name  of  which  it  is  prefixed^  this  being  famili- 
arly illustrated  in  the  "kilogram"  and  the 
•kilometer."  The  prefix  *micro-'  is  also  em- 
ployed to  a  considerable  extent,  to  signify  that 
the  unit  to  which  it  relates  is  one  one-millionth 
as  great  as  the  unit  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
prefixed.  A  "microfarad,"  for  example,  is  a 
unit  having  a  magnitude  equal  to  the  miUionth 
part  of  a  farad. 

The  most  arbitraiy  unit  in  the  C-G.S.  system 
is  the  "absolute  atmosphere,"  which  is  defined 
as  (he  pressure  of  a  megadyne  per  square  cen- 
timeter. This  unit,  however,  has  ihc  advantage 
of  being  perfectly  definite.    Moreover,  it  is  not 


Paris,  for  example,  a  column  of  mercury  76 
centimeters  high,  aad  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C., 
exerts  a  pressure  of  1.0136  megadynes  per 
square  centimeter;  that  is,  a  pressure  of  1.0136 
•absolute  atmospheres.* 

All  of  the  electrical  and  magnetic  units  that 
are  now  in  common  use  are  based  upon  the 
centimetcr-g ram-second  system;  and  Ihey  illus- 
trate, admirably,  the  convenience  of  that  system. 

Electrical  and  Magnetic  Units.— A  imit 
magnetic  pole,  in  the  CG.S.  system,  is  a  mag- 
netic pole  of  such  strength  that  it  will  repel  an 
equal  pole,  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter,  with 
a  force  of  one  dyne.     The  intensity  of  a  mag- 


to  the  number  of  dynes  of  force  that 
will  exert  upon  a  unit  pole  that  is  placed  in  it 
The  ^moment"  of  a  magnet  is  the  product  of 
the  distance  between  its  poles  (expressnl  in 
centimeters)  by  the  strength  of  one  of  these 
poles;  and  the  intensity  of  magnetization  of  a 
magnet  is  numerically  equal  to  the  moment  of 
the  magnet,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  mag- 
net in  cubic  centimeters. 

In  electrical  measurements,  two  distinct  sets 
of  units  are  employed,  these  bein^  known,  re- 
spectively, as  the  "electrostatic  umts*  and  the 
•electromaenetic  units,"  because  one  is  com- 
moIil>;  employed  in  calculations  concerning  static 
electricity,  while  the  other  is  emplcyyed  in  work 
thai  relates  to  dynamic  (or  "current")  elec- 
tricity. Both  sets  are  based  uuon  the  C.G.S. 
system,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  not  very 
distant  future  a  single  set  of  units  will  be  em- 
ployed for  electrical  measurements  of  all  kinds. 
At  present,  however,  this  is  not  feasible,  on 
account  of  our  temporary  ignorance  with  re- 
spect to  certain  points  wntch  must  be  cleared 
up  before  the  ideal  single  set  of  electrical  units 
can  be  realiicd.  Consult  Lodge,  'Modern  Views 
of  Electricity' ;  Maxwell,  'Electricity  and  Mag- 
Electrostatic  Units.—  The  absolute  (or 
CG.S.)  units  for  the  measurement  of.  static 
electricity  are  derived.as  follows:  The  CG.S, 
unit  of  'quantity  of  electricity"  is  that  quantity 
which  would  repel  an  equal  quantity,  situated 


at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter,  wltii  a  force 
of  one  dyne.  The  CG.S.  unit  of  electromotive 
force  (or  difference  of  potential)  is  that  dif- 
ference of  potential  throu^  which  a  unit  quan- 
tity of  electricity  must  be  raised,  in  order  that 
the  work  done  shall  be  one  er^.  The  capacity 
of  a  conductor,  in  CG.S.  measure,  is  the  quo- 
tient obtained  by  dividing  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricitv  upon  the  conductor  by  the  potential 
which  this  quantity  of  electricity  produces  in 
the  conductor.  (The  capacity  of  an  isolated 
sphere  is  numerically  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  sphere,  as  expressed  in  centimeters).  The 
unit  of  current  is  the  current  which  conveys 
a  imit  quantity  of  electricity  in  one  second  of 
time. 

BtectrotnKgnetic  Units.— The  units  that 
are  employed  in  the  measurement  of  dynamic 
(or  current)  electricity  are  derived  as  follows: 
The  unit  of  current  is  the  current  which,  when 
flowing  along  a  circular  arc  one  centimeter  in 
length  and  one  centimeter  in  radius,  prodtices, 
at  the  centre  of  the  arc,  a  magnetic  field  of 
unit  intensity.  The  unit  of  "quantity  of  elec- 
tricity" is  the  quantity  of  electricity  that  a 
unit  current  conveys  in  one  second.  The  unit 
of  electromotive  force  (or  of  difference  of 
potential)  is  a  difference  of  potential  of  such 
magnitude  that  to  cause  the  flow  of  a  unit  quan- 


throu^  which  a  unit 
would  be  produced^  by  one  unit  of  elec- 
ve  force.  The  unit  of  capacity  is  the 
capacity  of  a  conductor  whose  potential  is  in- 
creased by  unity,  by  the  addition  to  the  con- 
ductor of  one  unit  of  electricity.'  The  absolute 
electrical  units,  in  the  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic systems,  have  not  (in  general)  received 
definite  names;  it  being  sufficient,  in  calcu- 
lations in  which  these  units  are  employed,  to 
speak  of  a  certain  number  of  "C-G.S.  units  of 
electricity,"  or  "C.G.S.  units  of  resistance,"  etc. 
For  the  practical  measurement  of  dynamic  elec- 
tricity in  the  laboratory  and  the  power-house, 
the  absolute  (or  CG.S.)  units  arc  not  of  con- 
venient sixe;  and  for  them  it  is,  therefore,  cus- 
tomary to  substitute  certain  more  convenient 
multiples  and  submultiples  of  the  electromag- 
netic units,  as  they  are  defined  above.  The 
modified  units  are  known  as  the  *ohni,* 
•ampere,"  "volt,"  etc.,  and  are  considered  in  the 
following  paragraph. 

Practical  Electrical  Units.— The  unit  of 
resistance  that  is  employed  almost  universally 
in  practical  electrical  work  is  the  "ohm,'  whii^ 
was  named  for  G.  S.  Ohm,  the  distinguished 
physicist  and  discoverer  of  Ohm's  law.  This 
IS  defined  as  equal  to  1,000,000,000  (or  10") 
CG.S.  electromagnetic  units  of  resistance;  the 
ideal  standard  that  has  precisely  this  resistance 
being  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinct  identi- 
fication, the  'true  ohm.'  Many  physicists  have 
investigated  the  value  of  the  ohm,  as  here  de- 
fined, and  have  constructed  material  standards 
for  practical  work,  having  a  resistance  of  one 
ohm,  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  British  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  value  of  the  true  ohm 
prepared  a  coil  of  German  silver  wire,  which. 
at  a  certain  definite  temperature,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  resistance  of  practically  one  ohm : 
and  tbi^  coil,  from  the  .tune  of  its  acceptance 
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,by  the  British  Association  in  1864  down  to  the 
vear  1884,  was  the  standard  ohm  of  the  world, 
beln({  known,  for  definitenc89_,  as  the  'British 
Assoeiation  ohm,*  or,  tnore  bnefly,  as  the  'B.A. 
ohm.*  It  1h  now  ctlStotnaty  to  define  the  prac- 
tical (^tn  in  terltis  bt  the  resistance  of  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  of  Stated  dlmetlslons  and  tem- 
perature, as  it  is  found  that  the  resistance  of 
a  solid  conductor  depends  not  only  upon  the 
material  of  which  the  conductor  is  made,  but 
also  upon  the  ^ysical  state  of  that  material 
with  respect  to  miemal  stresses  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  B.A.  ohm  of  1864  has  a 
resistance  ei^ual  to  that  of  a  column  of  pure 
mercury  having  a  constant  cross  section  of  one 
square  millimeter,  and  a  len^  of  104.83  centi- 
meters; the  tefflperature  of  the  mercury  being 
0  desrees  C.  This  standard  was  subsequently 
foUnd  to, be  materially  sttlaller  than  the  true 
ohm,  and  the  Iniemationat  Congress  of  Elec- 
tricians at  Paris,  in  1884,  adopted,  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  ohm,  a  column  of  mercury  having 
a  constant  cross  section  of  one  square  milli- 
meter, and  a  length  of  106  centimeters:  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  being  0  degrees  C, 
as  before.  This  standard  is  known  as  the 
•legal"  or  "congress"  ohm.  Several  of  the 
physicists  present  at  that  congress  were  of  the 
Opinion  that  the  length  of  the  column  should 
be  1062  or  106.25  centimeters ;  but  the  decimal 
being  admittedly  uncertain,  it  was  finally  agreed 
to  disregard  it  enlirely,  until  further  experi- 
mental evidence  could  be  had.  In  Au^st  1893 
an  International  Congress  of  Electricians  was 
held  at  Chicago;  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Austria,  Switierland,  Sweden,  Mexico, 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales  being  represented. 
This  congress  adoplcd  another  and  (presum- 
ably) better  value  of  the  ohm,  the  new  standard 
being  designated  as  the  "International  ohm.' 
The  International  ohm,  which  has  since  been 
adopted  by  the  nations  represented  at  the  con- 
ference, was  defitied  as  "the  resistance  offered 
to  an  unvarying  electrical  current  by  a  column 
of  mercury  (at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice) 
14.4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross- 
sectional  area,  and  of  the  length  of  106.300  cen- 
timeters." The  conference  preferred,  it  will  be 
seen,  to  fix  the  sectional  area  by  giving  the 
mass  of  the  column,  rather  than  by  stating  the 
sectional  area  directly.  The  intention  was, 
however,  that  the  sectional  area  shall  be  sen- 
sibly one  millimeter ;  for  a  column  of  mercury 
106.3  centimeters  long  and  having  a  mass  of 
14.4521  grams,  would  have  a  sectional  area,  at 
0.  degrees  C,  of  between  1  and  1.00003  square 
millimeters.  Tie  ohm  thus  defined  by  the  Chi- 
cago congress  is  probably  very  near  to  the  true 

The  practical  unit  of  current  is  the  'ampere,* 
named  tor  the  French  physicist,  A.  M.  Ampere. 
It  is  defined  as  equal  to  one-tcndi  of  a  C.G.5. 
electromagnetic  unit  of  current.  The  Chicago 
International  Congress  of  1893,  after  consider- 
ing the  available  experimental  evidence,  con- 
cluded that  the  ampere  can  be  defined,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
unvarying  current  which  will  deposit  0.00U18 
gram  of  metallic  silver  every  second  from  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water.  This 
particular  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  true  am- 
pere is  called,'  for  definiteness,  the  'International 
ampere."     The  practical  unit  of  dectr 


force  is  the  •volt,"  which  was  named  tor  the 
Italian  physicist,  Alessandro  Volta,  and  which 
is  defined  as  equal  to  100,000,000  (or  Iff)  C.G.S. 
electromagnetic  units  of  difference  of  potential 
or  as  the  electromotive  ionx  which  is  required 
in  order  to  maintain  a  current  of  one  ampere 
through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 

Of  the  remaining  practical  electrical  imits, 
the  coulomb,  farad,  joule,  watt  and  henry  call 
for  special  mention.  The  coulomb  is  the  prac- 
tical unit  of  electrical  auantitv.  It  may  be  de- 
fined either  as  one-tenth  of  the  C.G.S.  electro- 
niagnetlc  unit  of  "quantity  of  electricity,'  or  as 
the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  by  an  am- 
pere in  one  second.  The  farad  (named  for 
Faraday)  is  the  practical  unit  of  capacity,  and 
may  be  defined  either  as  the  1,000,000,000th  part 
of  a  C.G.S.  electromagnetic  unit  of  capacity, 
or  as  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  which  holds 
one  coulomb  of  electridly,  when  charged  to  a 

Ktential  of  one  volt  The  farad  is  much  too 
ge  for  convenience,  and  although  it  is  called 
the  "practical"  unit  of  capacity,  it  is  replaced, 
in  practice,  by  the  "microfarad,'  which  is  equal 
to  the  millionth  part  of  a  farad.  The  condens- 
ers which  are  in  ordinary  use  are  commonly 
njade  to'have  capacities  of  a  microfarad,  or  of 
some  decimal  subdivision  of  a  microfarad.  The 
"joule"  (named  for  James  Prescott  Joule)  is 
the  practical  unit  of  work  ^or  energy)  in  the 
electrical  system  of  units,  a  joule  being  defined 
as  10,000,000' (or  10')  ergs;  and  its  practical 
convenience  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  energy  that  is  ex- 
pended in  one  second  by  a  current  of  one 
ampere  acting  through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm. 
The  "walt»  (named  for  James  Walt)  is  the 
corresponding  unit  of  power,  and  is  defined 
either  as  the  expenditure  of  10,000,000  e^s 
per  second,  or  as  the  rate  at  which  energy  is 
expended  when  a  current  of  one  ampere  flows 
through  a  resistance  of  one  ohm.  In  dealing 
with  the  large  currents  that  occur  in  modem 
electrical  power-houses,  the  watt  is  an  incon- 
veniently small  unit^  and  the  kilowatt  is  almost 
invariably  used  in  its  place ;  a  kilowatt  being 
equal  to  1,000  watts.  A  horse  power  is  equal 
to  746  watts,  or  to  0.746  of  a  kilowatt.  The 
"henry*  (named  for  Joseph  Henry)  is  the  prac- 
tical unit  of  inductance,  and  it  is  defined  as 
the  induction  in  a  circuit,  when  an  electro- 
motive force  of  one  volt  is  induced  in  this 
circuit  while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the 
rate  of  one  ampere  per  second, 

DimensionB. — A  surface  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tension in  two, dimensions,  and  a  solid  is  simi- 
larly said  to  have  extension  in  three  dimensions. 
The  volume  of  a  cube,  for  example,  is  found  by 
multipljdng  together  the  length,  width  and 
height  of  the  cube ;  and  hence  we  may  say 
that  the  volume  in  question  is  of  three  ''dimen- 
sions* in  terms  of  L,  the  unit  of  length  em- 
ployed. This  mode  of  expression  h^s  been 
extended  to  other  units  besides  units  of  length, 
and  the  idea  has  proved  itself  quite  useful  in 
ways.        For   example,  a  velocity   is 


if  L  represt 

write  V=L' 


=LT-';  and  we  say  that  velocity  is  of 
dimension  -j-  1  in  length,  and  —  1  in  time.  Sim- 
ilarly, force  is  measured  by[  the  change  of 
that  it  nroduces,  in  a  givm  mass, 

of  time.     That  is,  it  is  found  by  multi- 
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plyinfj  a  mass  (which  we  may  reprcsrul  by  M) 
by  a  velocity,  and  dividine  thi^  producl  by  a 
time.  That  is,  F  —  MV/T.  Bui  we  already 
know  that  V='LT-J,  and  hence  the  equation 
becomes  F==MLT— ',  and  we  say  that  force 
is  of  dimensions  +  1  in  mass  and  in  length, 
and  of  —2  in  time.  The  equations  here  given 
are  called  ^dimensional  equations,"  since  in  writ- 
ing them  we  pay  no  attention  to  ihe  actual  nu- 
merical magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved, 
but  only  lo  the  "dimensions*  of  those  quantities. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  the  "dimensions" 
of  a  physical  quantity,  let  us  consider  the  case 
of  work.  This  is  defined  as  the  product  of  a 
force  by  a  distance,  and  hence  we  have 
W=FL  =  MLT-'.  L=ML»T-«,  and  we  eav 
that  work  is  of  dimensions  •+*  1  in  mass,  +  2  in 
length  and  — 2  in  lime.  Kinetic  energy  is 
found  by  taking  half  the  product  of  a  mass  and 
the  square  of  a  velocity.  Omitting  the  numer- 
ical factor  ^  (since  it  does  not  affect  the  di- 


E  =  MV™M(LT-i)» 
nctic  energy  is  of  dimensions  +  1  in  mass,  +  2 
in  length  and  —8  in  time.  That  is,  it  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  in  all  respects  as  work;  which 
is  evidently  correct,  since  work  and  kinetic 
energy  are  mutually  convertible.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  determination  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  quantity  when  the  result  is  far  less  ob- 
vious, consider  the  dimensions  of  a  "quantity 
of  electricity,*  as  expressed  in  elect  rostalic 
units.  Let  Q  denote  a  charge  of  electricity, 
as  expressed  in  eiedrostaiic  units.  Then  if  a 
similar  charge  were  brought  near  to  the  first 
one,  the  repulsion  between  the  two  would  be 
foun(l  by  dividing ,  the  product  of  the  two 
charges  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them.  Hence  the  dimensions  of  the  repulsion 
between  the  two  charges  would  be  QT-— ^.  But 
this  repulsion,  being  a  force,  must  be  of 
the  dimensions  F^MLT-";  and  hence  we 
have  0^-»  =  MLT-';  whence  Q  =  M(LJT~' 
That  is,  ■quantity  of  electricity,*  as  expressed  in 
the  electrostatic  system,  is  of  the  dimensions  i 
in  mass,  f  in  iencth  and  ^  1  in  time.  For  the 
dimensions  of  other  electrical  magnitudes,  and 
for  the  interesting  facts  that  are  known  con- 
cerning the  ratios  of  the  dimensions  of  the  va- 
rious electrical  units,  special  works  on  these 
subjects  must  be  consulted.  Maxwell  pointed 
out  that  in  any  equation  that  expresses  a  fact  in 
nature,  the  several  terras  that  arc  added  to- 
gether, or  equaled  to  one  another,  must  be  all 
of  the  same  dimensions;  a  fact  of  which  use 
has  been  made  above,  in  determining  the  di- 
mensions of  "quantity  of  electricity." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  information 
that  can  sometimes  be  had  from  dimensional 
equations,  in  constructing  a  formula  of  which 
we  know  the  general  but  not  the  precise  form, 
let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  pendulum.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  know  that  ihc  time  of  oscil- 
lation of  a  pendulum,  through  a  small  arc, 
varies  as  some  power  of  the  length  of  the 
pendulum,  multiplied  by  some  power  of  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  at  the  place  where  the  experi- 
ment is  made,  and  let  us  seek  to  find  what  the 
unknown  exponents  are.  Representing  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  by  g,  and  (he  unknown  ex- 
ponents by  X  and  y,  respectively,  the  forcgo- 


of  the  petidukim  and  the  intensity  of  gravily 
gives  us  an  expression  of  the  form  i'lAi.  for 
the  lime  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum.  Now 
g.  being  an  acceleration,  is  of  the  dimensions 
LT-':  so  that  the  foregoing  expression  is  of 
the  dimetisions  (I-T— ')i  L*;  but  this,  being  the 
expression  for  the  time  of  oscillation  of  ihe 
pendulum,  must  itself  be  of  ihe  dimen- 
sions T.  Hence  we  have  {LT-*)-Lv=T,  or 
Li-tT  T-**  =  T.  This  being  an  identity,  we 
have,  by  equating  the  exponents  of  T,  —  2t='  1, 
or  «  ^  — i.  And  since  we  also  have  j-  -f-  y  ^  0, 
we  see  thai  y  =+  i.  Hence  the  lime  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  pendulum  varies  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  intensity  of 
gravily.  See  Metric  System  ;  Weights  ANn 
Measubes.  Consult,  also,  Everett,  'Units  and 
Physical  Constants.' 

ALUkN  D.  RiSTEEN. 

UNITY    OF    CONSCIOUSNESS.      See 

Consciousness. 

UNITY  SYSTEM  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

A  recent  method  of  sysicmati^alion  of  large 
corporations  is  that  devised  by  Charles  Delano 
Hincs,  frequently  called  the  Hines  syslem  of 
organization.  It  is  claimed  to  be  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  theory  of  organization  is  one  of 
ihe  branches  of  the  science  of  sociology.  The 
aim  and  purport  of  this  method  is  to  lay  down 
scientific  lines  on  which  ,to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  the  complex  nature  found 
in  large  industrial  corporations  in  a  manner 
ihai  is  strictly  simple  and  direct.  The  syslem 
is  claimed  to  he  applicable  to  governmenlal, 
educational  and  commercial  and  industrial  func- 
tions though  its  use  has  been  brought,  so  far, 
into  practice  only  on  several  railways.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  method  terms  it  the  "Unit 
Svstem*  because  he  slarls  and  ends  on  the. 
basis  of  a  treatment  of  all  social  or  industrial 
entities  as  divided  into  wiiis.  The  individual 
is  a  unit,  the  association  of  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  body  produces  a  higiier  unit  and 
so  on  into  any  number  of  units  of  division  of 
a  corporation  however  large  the  aggregation ; 
and  however  complex  the  system,  it  is 
divided  into  its  conslitulenl  unit  parts,  each 
part  held  responsible  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  duties  and  each  person  retaining  his  unit 
value  and  responsible  in  turn  for  his  separate 
individual  duties,  AH  with  the  aim  of  render- 
ing the  complex  conditions  simple  in  their  units 
of  practice. 

Applied  to  railways  the  plan  abolishes  the 
official  lilies  general  superintendent.  Superin- 
tendent of  motor  power,  chief  engineer,  super- 
intendent of  .transportation,  general  store- 
keeper, etc.,  at  headquarters.  The  incumbents 
rclain  their  individual  responsibilities  but  serve 
under  the  titles  'assistanl  general  managers* 
of  the  railway ;  divisional  officials  such  as  mas- 
ter mechanic,  di\'i3ron  engineer,  train -master, 
etc.,  assume  the  titles  "assistant  superintend- 
ents," The  number  of  officials  in  these  capaci- 
ties are  regulated  as  before  by  the  requirements 
of  ihe  different  railways.  The  former  superior 
official,  while  losing  his  indi^-idual  grade  title,  to 
become  assistant  general  manager  number  one, 
or  assistant  superintendent  number  one,  etc.  With 
the  absence  from  headquarters  of  a  senior  offi- 
cer   (number    one,    etc.)    his    superior    officer 
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places  the  next  best  adapted  for  tlic  position 
on  the  post  to  manage  as  superior  at  bead- 
quarters.  This  changing  of  positions  with  the 
underlying  change  of  respoitsibililies  in  the 
system  is  used  at  times  to  give  the  officers  and 
staff  a  roiatioii  of  ofiices.  And  by  this  method 
it  is  endeavored  to  tit  the  imits  into  the  gen- 
eral working  of  the  whole  so  as  to  pennil  inter- 
changeability  of  the  parts  or  units  without  fric- 
tion or  reduction  of  efficiency  of  the  machine. 
It  Is  claimed  to  give  to  all  a  wider  activity  and 
erilarged  practicS  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  organization  in  its  complex  entirety.  T,he 
purpose  is  to  break  down  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, red  la^e,  etc,,  frequent  in  railway  (and 
other  organization)  management,  making  the 
offices  more  liquicl,  while  initiating  the  indi- 
viduals into  a  better  purview  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  individuality  is  maintained  of  the 
units  by  their  retaining  each  his  responsibility 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  special  duties,  his 
personal  activity  being  made  clear  iq  ail  by 
his  individual  signature  appearing  on  all  papers 
instead  of  the  usual  inita's;  this  rule  is  carried 
out  through  all  the  ranks  from  chief  to  opera- 
tor and   clerk. 

UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE,  a  general 
term  applied  in  modem  times  to  any  one  of 
those  artificial  languages  designed  for  fadlita- 
ling  iiKcrcourse  hetween  peoples  whose  national 
languages  differ  one  from  the  other.  The  need 
of  a  universal  language  has  been  keienly  felt 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  early  days  of 
commerce  Phoenician  was  in  general  use  along 
the  Mediterranean  littoral ;  in  the  Cbssic  Ages 
of  Rome  and  down  bo  the  close  of  ihe  Middle 
Ages  Latin  was  the  common  means  of  inter- 
communication in  the  Occident.  Contact  with 
the  East  at  the  lime  of  the  Crusades  gave  rise 
to  the  so-called  lingua  franca.  Since  the  Re- 
naissance and  with  the  rapid  extension  of  mod- 
ern commerce  and  trade  to  all  quarters  of  the 
world  the  need  of  a  universal  tongue  has  been 
demanding  the  attention  of  educators,  finan- 
ciers, diplomats  and  others  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  'before.  The  19th  oentury  saw  sev- 
eral universal  language  systems  proposed,  most 
of  which  were  speedily  forgotten. 

Those  who  have  examined  the  problem  are 
aware  that  the  selection  of  a  living  tongue  as 
the  universal  language  would  at  once  arouse 
international  jealousies.  In  this  regard  it  may 
be  noted  that,  despite  its  clumsy  spelling,  Eng- 
lish is  coming  into  such  geiKral  use  through- 
out the  world  that  the  question  of  a  universal 
language  may  be  settled  automatically.  The 
universal  language  systems,  Esperanto  (q.v.) 
etc,  are  based  on  European  spoken  tongues  and 
are,  it  is  alleged,  unsuited  to  universal  use  in 
that  they  ignore  the  root  elements  of  the 
linguistic  groups  of  the  other  continents.  How- 
ever, it  would  ibe  manifestly  impossible  to  build 
a  system  including  elements  of  all  gnoups  and 
the  artificial  systems  have  at  least  the  merit 
that  they  may  be  acquired  wiA  less  effort  thati 
the  simplest  of  modern  spoken  tongues, 

UNIVERSALISM.  Universalism  is  a  be- 
lief in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  in 
the  universe.  As  applied  to  the  human  economy, 
It  IS  a  belief  that  God  is  pledged  by  His  good- 
ness and  omnipotence  to  put  an  end  to  sin 
and  ullimatdy  to  save  tlie  whole  family  of 
nuikuid.    Or,  as  is  more  cMiunonly  stated  in 


later  years,  Universalism  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  destiny  of  mankind  is  progress  onward  and 
upward  forever;  that  always  before  man  is  2 
chance  to  develop  and  that  always  in  man  is 
a  power  to  unfold,  always  a  time  and  a  place 
in  which  to  grow  and  always  in  man  a  power 
to  respond  to  the  opporttinity.  Universalists 
claim  Uiat  they  find  this  teaching  in  early  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  the  essentia!  doctrine  of  Jesus 
and  Paul  and  that  it  was  advocated  by  notable 
writers  of  the  Early  Church,  the  most  notable 
advocate  being  OrigeiL  From  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  to  the  close  of  the  18th 
centurj;  there  appear  many  eminent  theologians 
who  either  directly  or  by  implication  taught 
the  doctrine,  Speaal  emphasis  is  laid  by  some 
writers  on  the  fact  that  of  the  six  great  schools 
of  Christian  theology  in  the  early  centuries, 
four  very  positively  taught  the  final  salvation 
of  all  souls,  one  taught  annihilation  of  the 
wicked  and  only  one  taught  endless  misery. 

The  organiiatioa  of  a  church  and  denomina?- 
tion  with  the  name  Universalis!  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  Ulijted  States  and  its  first  advo- 
cate was  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  and  landed  on 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  at  a  place  now  called 
Good  Luck,  in  September  1770.  The  story  of 
Mr.  Murray's  arrival  and  work  in  America 
has  much  of  romance  about  it,  or  perhaps  of 
Providence.  The  substance  of  those  early  years 
may  well  be  recorded  here. 

Mr.  Murray  was  brought  up  as  a  strict  Cal- 
vinist  and  from  early  years  was  connected  with 
the  Methodists,  having  been  made  a  class  leader 
by  John  Wesley,  Later  he  united  with  Whit- 
field's Tabernacle  in  London.  He  was  a  devout 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  during  this  period 
rather  peculiar  circumstances  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rev.  James  Relly,  who  was 
5 reaching  Univcrsalistn  in  London.  A  younx 
lethodist  woman  had  become  a  convert  to 
Ur.  Relty.  Mr.  Murray  was  given  the  task  of 
reclaiming  her  to  Methodism.  In  the  conversa- 
tion the  young  woman  got  the  better  of  the 
argument  and  Mr.  Murray  was  led  to  investigate 
for  himself  the  views  of  Mr,  Relly,  with  the 
result  that  finally  he  became  a  thorough  con- 
vert to  Universalism.  In  the  midst  of  this  re- 
ligious investigation,  Mr.  Murray's  wife,  to. 
whom  he  had  been  married  hat  a  short  time, 
died.  Disturbed  by  religious  problems  and 
broken-hearted  by  his  sorrow,  Mr.  Murray 
sailed  for  Araerica,  against  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  in  order  that  he  might  lose  himself 
in  the  New  World.  As  the  ship  in  which  he  waa 
sailing  approached  New  York,  it  was  driven  by 
a  storm  over  a  sandbar  into  Barnegat  Bay.  The 
ship  was  too  heavily  laden  to  cross  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  proceed  on  its  journey, 
so  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  put  on  board  another 
vessel  and  Mr.  Murray  was  sent  on  shore  to 
obtain  food  to  provision  the  small  sloop.  In 
the  search  for  food  he  met  a  man  named 
Thomas  Potter,  who  had  built  a  church  nearby 
his  house,  in  which  he  hoped  to  hear  some  time 
the  gospel  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men, 
the  doctrine  which  he  believed.  As  Murray 
interviewed  Potter,  some  voice  told  Potter,  so 
he   says,   that  here  was  the  man  who  would 

E reach  the  gospel  which  Potter  had  longed  to 
ear  and  this  proved  to  be  the  fact.  If  was, 
however,  only  after  long  persuasion  and  after 
repeatedly  saying  that  he  had  come  to  America 
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to  escape  from  himself  and  religious  work  that 
Murray  consented  to  preach  the  next  Sunday. 
When  the  service  was  over  Potter  exclaimed; 
fc-  ^  ■  u'  '°?^  '^^  "*"  ^""^  ""^  B°spel  for 
Which  I  have  been  longing.^  This  was  the 
beginning  of  John  Murray's  work  in  America 
as  a  Umversahst  minister.  He  preached  many 
times  at  Good  Luck,  then  in  New  York  and  at 
length  in  New  England  and  finaUy  he  estab- 
lished what  IS  known  as  "The  Independent 
Uinstian  Church"  at  Gloucester,  Mass  This 
was  the  first  organized  Universalist  church  in 
America.  Gradually,  however,  other  preach- 
ers, from^  Virginia  to  Maine,  began  to  preach 
tbt  docinne  that  God  would  save  all  men  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  al  least 
one  congregation  in  nearly  all  of  die  leading 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  By  his  travels  Mr. 
Murray  made  friends  for  himself  and  his  cause 
and,  among  others,  he  had  close  association  with 
prominent  Revolutionary  leaders  and  served 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution  as  the  chaplain  of 
the  Rhode  Island  brigade.  The  early  advocate* 
of  Universalism  came  out  from  the  existing 
denominations  and  brought  with  them  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarities  which  marked  the 
Churches  from  which  they  came.  John  Mur- 
ray was  evangelical  in  all  points  save  that  of 
the  tmal  salvation  of  mankind.  His  argument 
was  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  paid  the  debt 
ot  sin  for  all  mankind  and  that  in  the  death 
of  Jesus  all  men  would  be  saved.  Sharp  con- 
troversies arose  very  soon  between  men  who 
had  come  from  other  denominations  and  grad- 
ually there  followed  new  arguments  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind;  and  of  all  the  men  who 
led  the  early  church  controversies  the  Rev. 
Hosea  Ballou  stands  out  with  especial  promi- 
nence. Other  prominent  early  Universalist 
preachers  were  Elhanan  Winchester,  George 
Richards,  Walter  Ferris,  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Dc 
Benneville,  Noah  Parker,  B.  Streeter  and  Caleb 
.  '?"■  /F"'y  """^  *"  vigorous  and  individual- 
istic thinkers,  some  agreed  with  one  another 
only  on  the  doctnne  thai  somehow,  somewhere, 
sometime,  all  souls  would  be  saved, 

Tn  178S  the  first  real  organization  of 
churches  under  the  name  Universalis!  was  ef- 
fected in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Mass,  In  1790 
a  more  extended  gathering  of  Universalists 
met  in  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  were 
representatives  from  churches  in  Massachusetts 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  This 
convention  adopted  articles  of  faith  and  a  form 
of  church  government.  The  articles  were  five 
m  number  and  related  (1)  to  Ihe  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, (2)  to  the  Supreme  Being,  (3)  to  the 
Mediatorship  of  Christ,  (4)  to  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (5)  to  the  necessity  of  good  works. 
In  1803  there  was  held  in  Winchester,  N.  R,  a 
convention  of  Universalists  which  produced  a 
confession  of  faith  that  was  made,  later  on, 
the  basis  of  fellowship  and  faith  in  the  Uni- 
versalist denomination.  This  profession  of 
faith,  like  the  others  which  had  preceded  it, 
was  not  adopted  as  an  obligatory  statement  of 
faith,  but  only  as  the  common  ground  on  which 
those  gathered  could  unite  for  the  otganization 
of  a  convention.  The  articles  then  adopted 
are  as  follows : 

"Article  1,  We  Ijelieve  lh»t  the  Holy  Scriptures  ot  the  Old 

■nd  N(w  T«tamenls  contain  a  rrvBlation  of  the  dhr '-' 

of  God.  and  of  the  dulr.  intirwl  and  "     ■  ■    ■■ 


_  .  . ,       -  believe  that  bDlinw*  and  tni«  tiaDiilti«M 

«em«parably  «,nn«ted.  and  that  belisven  oughf  t(X 

SS'.S  ^"S  '^^  ^Z^  -"'*  '<*  ^ 

A  prominent  figure  at  this  Winchester  con- 
vention wis  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou.  already 
rclerred  to,  who  was  then  32  years  of  age.  He 
advocated  a  doctrine  of  Universahsm  quite 
different  in  many  -points  from  that  of  John 
Murray.  His  fundamental  doctrine  was  the 
universal  fatherhood  and  infinite  love  of  God 
and  he  argued  that  the  death  of  Christ  came  as 
the  effect  of  this  eternal  principle.  Also  he 
argued  that  sin  is  a  voluntary  transgression 
of  the  law  and  not  an  inherited  condition,  that 
the  human  will  is  free  and  yet  that  ulUmately 
man  will  conform  to  the  will  of  God;  that  the 
death  of  Chnst  was  not  to  pay  a  debt  to  God. 
but  to  draw  men  away  from  sin;  that  Christ 
was  example  and  inspiration  to  lead  men  to  the 
perfect  life;  that  man  would  suffer  reasonable 
punishment  for  violation  of  all  law,  but  in  the 
end  would  work  in  harmony  with  God,  This 
doctnne  of  Hosea  Ballou  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  character 
From  the  appearance  of  Hosea  Ballou  a  large 
number  of  Universalists  turned  away  from  John 
Murray  toward  Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  at  this 
hme  also  that  there  arose  a  group  who  called 
themselves  Restoration! sts.  Their  particular 
view  was  that  throu^  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
all  men  would  be  restored  to  a  state  ot  onginal 
Others  s-'-* '-' 


punishment  in  this  Kfe,  but  the  larger  number 
affirmed  that  man  would  enter  the  next  life 
with  the  character  he  had  on  leaving  this  and 
that  the  cleansing  and  purifying  process  would 
continue  there  as  here,  until  man  would  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  God  and  that  no  punish- 
ment would  be  everlasting. 

In  1870  the  centennial  of  Universalism  was 
observed  by  a  great  gathering  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.  This  brought  together  noted  Universal- 
ists from  all  over  the  country ;  amone  the  lead- 
ers were  Dr.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  Dr.  A.  A,  !jiner.  Dr. 
K  H.  aapin.  Dr.  R.  H.  Ryder,  Dr.  I.  M.  At- 
wood,  Dr.  S.  H.  McCollester,  Dr.  E,  C.  Sweet- 
zer  Horace  Greeley,  Dr.  J.  S.  Cantwell,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Leonard,  Dr.  John  S.  Lee,  Pres  t  H 
^pen,  Dr.  A.  Gunnison,  Dr.  Henry  Blanchard,' 
Dr.  J.  C.  Adams. 

In  preparation  for  the  celebration  the  Mur- 
ray Centenary  Fund  of  $100,000  was  r^sed 
and  a  permanent  organization  of  the  Univer- 
salis! General  Convention  was  effected.  In 
fact,  the  unified  work  of  the  Universalist 
Church  really  dates  from  this  time  and  has 
tended  steadily  toward  a  more  co-operative 
system  of  operation.  In  the  first  years  follow- 
ing 1870,  the  genera!  secretary.  Dr.  G.  L. 
Demarest,  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  body.  There  were  chosen  11  men  from 
different  sections  of  the  denomination  for  a 
board  of  trustees  and  through  committees  from 
this  board  the  work  of  the  Church  was  car- 
ried _  on.  There  were  committees  on  foreign 
missions,  on  education,  on  increase  of  the  min- 
istry and  On  finance.  But  as  the  churches  mul- 
tiplied and  the  work  became  more  varied. 
other  ofScers  were  added,  a  special  departure 
being  the  addition  of  a  general  superintendent 
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of  churches,  which  has  finally  resulted  in  a 
system  of  Stale  superintendenls.  At  this  meet- 
ing in  1870  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Faith 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  fellowship  and  all 
who  entered  the  ministry  were  required  to 
subscribe  to  this  statement.  Almost  immedi- 
ately, however,  discussions  arose  and  decided 
objections  grew  up  to  certain  phrases  and  words. 
This  controversy  continued,  often  resulting  in 
much  hostile  debate,  until  1899,  when  there  was 
substituted  for  (he  original  creed  what  was 
known  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  faith, 
as  follows; 

"I.  Tb<  uceptance  of  the  MwatuI  (vmdiiln  ol  tlu  UdJ- 
nrwlin  Pailh,  to  wit:  (1)  Tbs  UnivnHl  Pktberhood  of 
God;  (1)  Ths  Spiritiuil  Aatbontr  ud  hadenhip  of  Hb  Son, 
Jmiu  Chriati  (3)  The  tnutvonluDeii  oi  the  BiUe  u  csn- 


«  any  other  pn 
.    n  of  teUowship,  . 
<-£  stated  be  profeued. 
if  the  authority  of  the  GeDerml 

Thb  statement  gave  new  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual congregations  made  their  own  state- 
ments of  belief.  The  Church  as  a  whole  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  of  Rosea  Ballou  rather 
than  that  of  John  Murray,  and  replaced  the 
trinitarism  of  Murray  with  the  unilarianism  of 
Ballou.  The  two  denominations.  Unitarian  and 
Universalist,  were  offshoots  from  the  Congre- 
gational Church  of  New  England,  the  Univer- 


emphasizing  the  final  salvation  of  all, 

.._e  Unitarians  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and 

the  dignity  of  human  nature.     Graoually  the 


thinkers  of  the  two  denominatio^a  have  come 
to  essentially  the  same  position  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  faith  Also  the  liberal  orthodox 
church  has  gradually  come  to  the  saaie  position, 
so  that  at  tiie  present  time  there  exist  oordial 
relations  between  the  Universalists,  Unitarians 
and  Congregationalists. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  is  (he 
controlling  organization,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  churches  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  holds  biennial  sessions  on  the  Wed- 
nesday preceding  the  fourth  Sunday  in  October. 

The  Convention  is  composed  of ;  iirst,  of  its 
ofBcers;  second,  of  the  president,  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  several  State  conventions 
in  its  fellowship;  third,  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  the  several  State  superintendents; 
fourth,  of  alt  ordained  clergymen  in  fellowship 
either  with  such  a  State  convention  or  with  the 
General  convention  and,  unless  disabled  \rf 
years  or  sickness,  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry;;  fifth,  delegates  from  eachjrar- 
ish  in  fellowship,  each  such  parish  being  entitled 
to  one  lay  delegate. 

To  he  entitled  to  such  lay  delegates  and  in 
order  that  its  minister  be  eligible  to  be  a  dele- 
gate, every  parish  must  maintain  its  legal  ex- 
istence and  support  public  worship  regularly  and 
make  a  contribution  on  qtiota  to  the  General 
Convention  during  each  of  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  said  convention.  All  the  laws 
relating  to  the  fellowship,  oidination  and  dis- 
cipline originate  in  the  General  Convention,  and 
il  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  questions  in 
dispute  or  in  differences  between  the  State 
conventions.  The  convention  is  a  body  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate.  In  the 
-   ■■  '      ■  ■■        .  of   the 


Church  are  managed  by  a  board  of  II  trtistees, 

who  meet  three  times  a  year,  and  at  the  bi- 
ennial session.  The  Church  has  funds  aggre- 
gating $60a000.  There  are  now  about  45  State 
conventions  also  with  funds,  with  about  900 
parishes,  with  a  church  membership  of  53,000; 
750  Sunday-schools  with  a  membership  of 
50,000;  803  edifices,  total  valuation,  $12,000,000, 
and  602  clergymen  in  fellowshi)). 

These  figures  regarding  the  membership  of 
the  Universalist  Church  are  misleading  and  a 
truer  statement  would  be  that  the  Universalist 
Church  has  250.000  adherents. 

As  part  of  the  Church  are  otiier  organiza- 
tions, more  or  less  independent  in  their  activi- 
ties,, but  at  the  same  time  recognizing  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  General  Convention.  One 
of  these  organisations  is  the  Women's  National 
Missionary  Association,  composed  of  women 
working  for  home  and  foreign  missions.  It 
has  several  divisions  of  activity  and  supports 
missions  in  many  fields,  particularly  in  the 
South  and  in  Japan.  It  holds  lar^e  funds  of 
its  own,  the  income  going  for  missionary  prop- 
aganda. It  has  flourishing  auxiliary  organi- 
zations, for  the  study  of  missions  and  the  pro- 
motion of  missionary  undertakings. 

Another  important  organization  is  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union,  a  body  com- 
posed  of   the  young  people..   Its   special   work 


has  been  to  develop  local  unions  for  the  pur- 
'ning  young  people  in  religious  life. 
It   has   directed  me   starting  of   new  churches 


__id  supported  missionaries  in  the  South  and 
West.  It  publishes  a  weekly  paper,  known  as 
the    Onward.      It    holds    annual    sessions    and 

S'ves    much    attention    to    the    distribution    of 
:nominatienal   literature. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees there  have  been  formed  several  commis- 
sions to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  denomi- 
nation. Of  importance  is  the  commission  on 
social  service  which  carries  on  the  study  of 
social  problems  of  the  day  and  distributes  a 
large  amount  of  literature  ill  the  ir 
church  social  service.  There  is  the  c 
on  the  ministry  whose  work  is  tt 
the  number  of  students  in  theological  schools. 
Also  the  commission  on  temperance  which, 
through  a  superintendent,  carries  on  a  temper- 
ance campaign  and  distributes  a  large  quantity 
of  literature. 

Associated  with  the  General  Convention  is 
the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  gathering  up  and  the  preservation  of 
oooks,  pictures  and  all  facts  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Universalist  Church  and  its  men. 

Connected  with  the  General  Convention  also 
is  the  John  Murray  Association  in  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  which  maintains  the  house  in  which 
Totm  Murray  lived,  now  filled  with  relics  re- 
lating to  the   life  and  work  of  John   Murray 

Very  early  in  its  history  the  Universalist 
'  Church  became  the  patron  of  higher  education, 
believing  it  necessary  to  provide  for  an  edu- 
cated mmislry.  The  more  important  of  these 
schools  are  'Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  the 
University  of  Saint  Lawrence,  Canton,  N.  Y., 
Lombard  College.  Galesburg,  111.,  three  acade- 
mies :  Dean  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Goddard  Sem- 
inary in  Barre,  Vt..  and  Westbrook  Seminary  in 
Maine.  The^c  schools  and  colleges  possess 
1>uildings  and  equipment  aggregating  over 
$6,000,000. 
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The  theological  schools  maintained  arc  (1) 
the  Canton  Theological  School,  opened  at  Can- 
Ion,  Saint  I-awrence  County,  N.  Y.,  in  18Sa 
Although  affiliated  with  Saint  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, the  theological  school  is  a  separate  in- 
stitution in  its  management  and  property.  (2) 
Crane  Theological  School,  affiliated  with  Tufls 
College,  Medford,  Mass.  This  was  established 
in  1868  as  Tufts  Theological  School  but  was 
changed  to  the  name  of  Crane  Theological 
School  in  1808,  in  honor  of  an  endowment  from 
Albert  Crane  of  Stamford,  Conn.  (3)  In  1881 
3  theological  dcpartmcnl  was  opened  in  Lom- 
bard College,  Galesburg,  II!.,  and  in  1890  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Ryder  Divinity  School, 
in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Henry 
Ryder,  D.D,  In  1910  the  school  was  removed 
to  Chicago,  where  it  became  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of   Chicago,    though    still   retaining   its 

The  denomination  has  a  publishing  house 
and  a  book  headquarters  at  359  Boylston  street, 
Boston.  Here  also  arc  the  official  offices  of 
the  General  Convention.  Other  oflices  are  lo- 
cated in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  \\'estern  headquarters 
at    Saint    Paul's-on-lhe-Midivay,    in    Chicago. 

The  publishing  house  puts  forth  The  Univer- 
salist  Leader,  The  Sunday  School  Helper,  The 
Myrtle,  The  Oniuard  and  the  Universalist  Reg- 
ister. It  owns  copyrights  to  150  volumes  and 
has  net  assets  of  over  $200,000.  In  the  South, 
at  Atlanta   is  published  the  Universalist  Herald. 

In  1919  a  great  drive  for  a  million  dollars 
was  started,  to  be  finished  in  \92f)  when  Uni- 
versalists  will  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  John  Murray.  Great  cTilhusiasih  has  been 
stirred  by  this  denomination-wide  drive  and  a 
large  increase  in  church  members  and  parish 
funds  has  resulted  in  addition  to  the  General 
Denominational  Fund. 

Bibliography.—  Winchester,  "The  Univer- 
sahst  Restoration' ;  Eallou,  'A  Treatise  on 
Atonement' ;  Hanson,  "Ancient  History  of 
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Historical  Christianity':  Thayer,  "Universalist 
Theology';  Dodge,  'Qiristus  Victor';  Skin- 
ner 'Social  Implications';  Hall,  'Soul  and 
Body';  Newton,  'The  Mercy  o£  Hell*:  Shut- 
ter, "Justice  and  Mercy';  Betts,  'Philosophy 
and  Faith  of  the  Universalist  Church;'  Fisher, 
'Brief  History  -of  Universahsm' ;  Selleck, 
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Lee  S.  McCollesxeb, 
Th/Jj  College,  Massachusetts. 

UNIVERSALS,  logical  entities  which  may 
be  exemplified  by  instances.  Universals  com- 
prise aiiribnies,  which  may  be  embodied  in  a 
situation  into  which  but  one  individual  thing 
enters,  and  relations,  which  require  for  their 
exemplification  a  situation  wherein  at  least  two 
distinct  thinRS  are  found.  Ever  since  Plato 
regarded  his  universals  as  real  existing  arche- 
types of  the  corresponding  particulars,  the 
aiiribute-universals  have  assumed  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance over  the  relation -universals.  The 
real  Ideas  of  Plato  made  way  for  the  less 
autonomous  forms  of  Aristotle,  which  turn  the 
potentiality  of  matter  into  actualitv.  However, 
these  were  not  clearly  defined  as  to  the  precise 


of  their  autonomy.    This  uncertainty  I 

of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  engendered  the 
cardinal     problem     of     the     earlier     epoch     in  I 

scholasticism :  Are  universals  but  a  mere  name 
used  to  limit  a  group  of  particular  things,   or  ' 

are  they  real  entities  existing  prior  to  and  apart 
from  their  exemplifications?     The   former  of  ' 

these  positions  in  known  as  nominalism;  the 
latter,  which  was  that  of  Plato,  as  reahsm. 
Realism  adopted  as  its  motto  'Universalia  ante 
rem* ;  nominalism,  "Universalia  post  rem.'  The  i 

synthesis  of  this  dilemma  is  due  lo  Abelard 
whose  position   is   summarised  as  *UniversaUa  i 

in  re'  ^-  the  universals  in  the  thing.  Th« 
universals,    that   is,    are    far    more    than    mere  i 

names,  but  their  mode  of  being  is  not  that  of 
a  higher  world  of  things  — as  is  that  of  the 
Platonic  Ideas —  but  just  precisely  the  mode  of 
being  which  consists  in  subsuming  particular 
situations.  Nominalism  and  realism  did  not 
cease  to  exist  as  separate  views  after  Abelard 
had  thus  synthetized  them  into  what  is  known 
as  conceptualism.  In  the  great  epistemolo^cal 
dichotomy  of  the  Enlightenment,  the  Bntish 
empiricists  manifested  a  strong  nominal  is  tic 
tendency,  while  the  rationalism  of  the  continent 
was  more  inclind  toward  realism,  thourii 
their  attention  was  less  directed  toward  t£e 
problem  of  universals  than  that  of  their 
colleagues  across  the  Channel.  Thus  Hume 
denied  the  existence  of  general  ideas,  and  held 
that  every  imiversal  is  carried  by  some  partic- 
ular idea  which  functions  as  a  symbol  lor  all 
its  fellows.  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  on  the  other 
hand,  assigned  to  matter  and  soul  a  position 
lopcally  and  epistemologicaJly  antecedent  to  that 
of  particular  things,  and  certainly  soul  and 
body  are  universals  in  the  sense  that  they 
respectively  subsume  all  mental  and  materisa 
phenomena. 

At  the  present  time  the  extreme  nominalistic 
and  realistic  views  both  find  their  most  vigorous 
lUscnssion  in  psychology.  Realism  dominates 
the  older  faculty-psycholo^,  which  regards 
thought  and  feeling  and  will  as  active  forces, 
instead  of  mere  aggregates  of  cognitive  ana 
emotional  and  voluntary  phenomena.  Opposing 
this  is  that  nominalism  which  traces  its  ancestry 
back  to  Hume  through  aasodationism.  The 
nominalism  of  experimental  psychology  finds 
in  the  mind  but  a  mere  aggregate  —  not  a 
system  — of  mental  states,  and  the  various 
mental  faculties  are  simply  names  for  various 
sub- aggregates  of  these  states,  so  that  the  task 
of  the  observer  is  done  vrhen  he  has  given  an 
exhaustive  inventory  of  his  atomic  experience. 
While  he  may  (rrndgingly  admit  one  or  two 
fundamental  psychical  attributes,  he  is  parti1^- 
ularly  unwilling  to  attribute  to  the  mind  any- 
■  thing  like  a  relational  organiration.  The 
psychologist's  reluctance  to  recopiiie  order, 
system  and  structure  in  the  mind  is  dne  to  the 
fact  that  orders  and  systems  and  structures  are 
universals  of  the  relational  type,  and  that  the 
experimental  psydiologist  has  no  very  clear 
idea  of  the  existence  of  universals  anywhere. 

The  opinion  of  the  present  day,  on  the  t>art 
of  those  who  have  brought  themselves  to  logical 
self-consciousness,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  some 
sort  of  conceptualism.  A  universal  is  plainly 
more  than  a  name.  This  is  shown  by  such  a 
statement  as.  'J(*n  and  Jane  are  twins.* 
•Twins*    is    a   universal:    o>   vhu.   is   it  the 
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jiame?  It  is  deatly  not  the  name  of  Jt^n 
and  Jane  separat«ly,  for  it  is  not  enough  that 
John  should  be  a  twin  —  the  twin  of  Mary  — 
and  tha.t  Jane  should  be  a  twin,  the  twin  of 
Paul.  The  thine  that  is  twins  is  the  couple 
consisting  of  John  and  Jane,  Now,  a  couple 
is  clearly  a  universal,  subsuming  its  two  mem- 
bers as  paEticular  instances.  According  to  the 
nominalistic  theory,  then,  it  is  simply  the  name, 
'John  and  Jane.*  But  this  name  is  not  twins 
—  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  conceivably 
be  called  twins  is  in  reference  to  the  twins 
themselves.  As  ihis  reference  is  again  ^ 
universal,  and_,  therefore,  but  a.  name  to  the 
nominalist,  it  is  clear  that  we  become  involved 
in  an  infinile  regress,  at  no  stage  of  which 
has  the  original  statement  a  meaning.  The  only 
alternative  is  that  the  twin-couple  of  John 
and  Jane  is  something  more  than  a  name  em- 
bracing the  two  persons  in  question.  This  is 
not  by  any  means,  however,  to  attribnte  lo  the 
couple  an  existence  on  the  same  level  of  being 
as  that  of  its  terms  —  otherwise  we  fall  into 
the  difiiculty  incurred  by  the  ancient  Chinese 
philosopher  who  said  that  a  bay  horse  and  a 
■  dun  cow  were  three — the  horse,  the  cow  and 
the  two  of  them  together.  Bertrand  Russell 
has  shown  many  inextricable  contradictions 
into  which  such  an  opmion  must  inevitably  lead 
us,  A  universal,  then,  is  a  pefecily  genuine. 
real  thing,  but  its  mode  of  {genuineness  ana 
reality  is  preciselv  that  of  being  embodied  in 
concrete  instances.  See  Cowcepttjalism  ; 
NoMiKAUsu;  Realism. 

NORBElrr  WtETTEB, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

UNIVERSE.  In  the  article  Stabs  will  be 
found  3.  description  in  detail  of  those  wonderful- 
bodies  which  stud  the  sky.  In  the  present 
article  we  consider  these  bodicG  as  forming  a 
connected  whole,  which  we  call  the  universe, 
and  which  comprehends  creation  in  its  widest 
extent.  Many  questions  connected  with  the 
universe  are  not  yet  answered;  but  our  ideas 
of  its  structure  are  surely  though  slowly 
advancing.  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  to  set  forth  what  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
at  the  present  time. 

The  first  question  to  rise  is  the  oldest-  Is 
the  collection  of  heavenly  bodies — stars  and 
nebuls  —  which  we  see  with  our  telescopes,  a 
bounded  whole  of  any  Jdnd;  or  do  such  bodies 
extend  through  infinite  space  so  that  those  we 
see  are  distinguished  from  tne  others  only  by 
their  proximity  to  our  system?  The  general 
trend  of  modem  science  is  toward  the  former 
alternative.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  no  limit 
can  be  set  to  the  possible  extent  of  creation,  the 
evidence  is  very  strong  that  that  portion  of 
creation  which  can  be  studied  by  man  -forms  a 
bounded  whole,  having  certain  common  char- 
acteristics which  run  through  its  whole  extent. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  there  is  a  limit  in 
every  direction  beyond  which  the  stars  become 
comparatively  few  and  scattered,  if  they  exist 
at  all.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  recent  testi- 
mony of  the  delicate  photographic  plate,  there 
seems  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  As  is 
well  known,  the  chemical  action  upon  such  a 
ptate  of  the  ravs  of  hght  from  the  stars  is 
cumulative,  so  that  the  longer  (he  exposure  to 
a  selected  region  of  the  sky  the  larger  will  the 
images  of  the  brighter  stars  become  and  the 


more  distinct  the  images  of  the  faint  ones. 
Excessively  faint  stars  may,  in  fact,  not  appear 
upon  the  plate  at  all  until  the  exposure  has  been 
greatly  prolonged,  and  multitudes  of  such  ob- 
jects can  in  fact  be  photographed  in  this  way 
which  are  far  too  faint  to  be  seen  in  any  exist- 
ing telescope.  A  photogra^  taken  by  Roberts 
of  a  region  in  Cygnus  wluch  was  particularly 
rich  in  stars  was  duplicated  by  him  two  years 
later,  but  with  an  exposure  four  times  as  long, 
A  careful  examination  of  the  two  plates  showed 
that  no  additional  stars  had  been  revealed  upon 
the  second  one.  The  same  result  has  since  been 
obtained  in  several  different  portions  of  the 
sky,  an  exposure  of  10  or  12  hours  showing 
in  some  cases  but  very  few  more  images  than 
an  exposure  of  one  or  two  hours.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  our  universe  stars  of  all 
varying  degrees  of  size  and  brightness  are 
doubtless  inextricably  intermingled,  and  that  a 
single  fainter  star  is  not  necessarily  more  dis- 
tant than  a  single  brighter  one,  thou^  the 
fainter  stars  are  as  a  whole  unquestionably 
farther  away.  Nevertheless  it  seems  certain 
that,  at  least  in  the  regions  above  r.eferred  to, 
there  have  been  secured  upon  the  plates  records 
of  all  objects  large  enough  lo  exist  as  self- 
luminous  suns.  And  if  the  universe  is  thus 
limited  in  several  different  directions,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  as  a  whole  not  of  infinite 
extent.  Another  simple  consideration  which  is 
often  adduced  as  a  proof  of  this  fact  is  that 
if  the  stars  extended  outward  without  limit, 
their  infinite  number  would  fill  the  whole  sky 
with  a  blaze  of  light  equal  to  that  of  the  noon- 
day sun.  Instead  of  this  we  have  a  night-sky 
so  faint  that  a  circle  of  it  half  a  degree  in 
diameter  is  almost  or  quite  invisible  to  me  eye. 
But  this  proof  is  only  conclusive  if  we  suppose 
the  space  fcetween  the  stars  to  be  absohtely  free 
from  dark  matter,  so  that  li^t  is  not  perceptibty  . 
absorbed  during  its  passage  to  us.  That  this 
condition  is  not  perfectly  met  is  certain  from 
many  considerations,  but  that  the  amount  of 
this  dark  material,  whether  it  principally  con- 
sists of  meteoric  material,  cosmic  dust  or 
atoms  or  ions  of  repelled  gasses,  produces  bat 
little  effect  upon  light  transmitted  from  a  finite 
distance  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  be- 
havior of  light  of  <Uflerent  wave  lengths  which 
comes  to  ns  from  t^stant  stars.  (See  Light 
Vblocity).  But  the  effect,  small  or  even  vn- 
detectable  though  it  may  be,  prevents  our  draW' 
ing  any  certain  conclusions  in  regard  to  a  uni- 
verse of  perfectly  tmlimiied  extent  Another 
idea  of  the  subject  may  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  a  universe  of  stars,  extending  out 
indefinitely,  there  would  be  nearly  four  times 
as  many  stars  of  each  order  of  magnitude  as  of 
the  order  next  brighter.  This  is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But, 
when  counts  are  made  of  the  teleacopic  stars,  it 
is  found  that  although  the  number  of  each  suc- 
cessive order  increases,  the  ratio  of  increase 
continually  diminishes,  thus  showing  that  a 
limit  must  finally  be  reached. 

Another  indication  bearing  on  the  same  ques- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  Mill^  Way.  This  vast 
girdle,  which  consists  of  agglomerations  of 
stars,  has  a  unity  of  structure  throughout  its 
whole  extent  which  justifies  us  in  considering  it 
as.  in  a  certain  sense,  a  single  object,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Uiis  represents  the  densest 
portion  of  our  own  limited  uaiverse  of  stuu. 
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Another  conception  ot  the  universe  is 
gained  by  considering  the  thickness  with  which 
the  stars  are  scattered  through  space;  in  other 
words,  how  many  stars  "a  given  voiiune  of  the 
celestial  spaces,  in  the  general  average,  may 
contain.  Measures  of  parallax,  and  studies  of 
proper  motion,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
thickness  of  the  stars,  as  thus  defined,  is  a  fairly 
definite  quantity.  To  measure  the  volume  of 
Space  we  require  a  unit.  The  most  convenient 
unit  for  our  purpose  is  the  volume  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  in  the  solar  system,  and  whose 
surface  is  at  a  distance  represented  bv  a  parallax 
of  half  a  second.  This  distance  is,  in  round 
numbers,  400,000  times  that  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth,  a  space  through  which  light  would 
travel  in  about  seven  years.  The  voliunes  of 
spheres  being  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii,  it  fol- 
lows that  a  sphere  whose  surface  is  at  twice  the 
distance  of  the  unit  sphere,  or  400,000  times  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  will  have  a  volume  repre- 
sented b^  the  number  3,  while  100  times  the 
radius  will  have  a  volume  of  1,000,000  units. 
Now,  the  indications  are  that  the  stars  are 
strewn  through  space  with  such  thickness  that, 
in  the  genera]  average,  each  unit  of  space  con- 
tains one  or  two  of  these  bodies.  The  law  ac- 
cording to  which  the  stars  thin  out,  and  in- 
vestigations into  the  stalisiics  of  the  stars  gen- 
erally, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parallax 
of  the  most  distant  of  these  bodies  is  about 
ff'OOl.  This  distance  is  500  times  that  which 
we  have  chosen  as  the  radius  of  our  unit 
sphere;  the  volume  of  space  included  within  it 
is.  by  the  law  of  cubes,  125,000,000  and,  were  the 
stars  scattered  with  equal  thickness  throughout 
the  whole  space,  the  number  contained  would 
be  between  125,000,000  and  250,000,000. 

Although,  in  the  general  average,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  thickness  of  the  stars,  in  space 
does  not  vary  greatly  within  the  limits  we  have 
indicated,  there  are  exceptions  in  special  cases. 
The  most  nouble  exception  is  that  of  the  Milky 
Way,  where  the  stars  are  undoubtedly  muco 
more  thickly  strewed  in  space  than  they  are 
in  the  central  regions  of  the  system.  We  also 
find  in  many  regions  of  space  collections  of 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  stars  evidently 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  But  outside 
of  these  collections  the  scattering  is  probably 
nearly  uniform  as  far  out  as  the  limit  we  have 
mentioned. 

Altogether,  we  may  say  with  some  confi- 
dence, that  if  we  could  fly  through  space  to  a 
distance  over  which  light  would  require  10,000 
years  to  travel,  we  should  find  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  boundary  of  the  stellar  system^  if 
we  were  not  actually  outside  of  it.  But  all  that 
has  been  said  refers  only  to  our  own  visible 
universe,  that  is,  to  the  Milky  Way  cluster,  or 
cloud,  of  stars  of  which  our  own  sun  is  one. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  a 
totally  empty  space  extending  without  limit  in 
all  (Hrections  from  our  universe  as  it  ia  for 
our  minds  to  grasp  the  conception  of  other,  far 
distant,  universes  which  perhaps  more  or  less 
resemble  our  own,  and  which  succeed  one 
another  throughout  a  space  which  is  also  abso- 
lutely endless.  If  such  other  universes  exist, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  as  yet  we  have  no 
known  means  of  discovering  tnem. 

Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  sW,  it 
seems  probable  that  we  receive  more  Ii|^t  from 


it  ftan  could  be  supplied  by  all  the  Stars,  seeif 
and  unseen,  which  make  up  the  known  part  of 
the  universe.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  light  received  from  a 
circle  one  degree  in  diameter  on  the  darkest 
night-sky  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  star  of  the 
5th  magnitude,  while,  when  we  carry  out  the 
progression  in  the  light  of  the  starl  of  dimin- 
ishing orders  of  magnitude,  we  find  that  the 
total  of  their  light  could  not  well  amount  to  so 
great  a  quantity  as  this,  ^e  sotirce  of  this 
excess  of  light  is  yet  to  be  investigated. 
Whether  it  is  atmospheric,  whether  it  is  re- 
flected from  innumerable  opaque  bodies,  or 
whether  it  is  emitted  by  a  nebulous  mass  of 
almost  incDitceivable  tenuity,  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  our  relation  to  the 
imiverse  is  that  our  solar  system  seems  to  be 
very  near  its  centre.  That  we  are  near  the 
central  plane  of  the  Milky  Way  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  nearly  a  great  circle 
on  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
exact  determination  yet  made  shows  a  sli^t 
displacement  of  our  system,  since  the  central 
line  of  the  Milky  Way  is  about  one  degree  from 
that  of  the  great  circle  which  would  pass  near- 
est to  it.  Another  basis  for  the  same  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  stars  seem  about  equally  numer- 
ous in  the  direction  of  the  two  opposite  poles 
of  the  Milky  Way.  If  there  is  any  deviation 
from  equality,  it  seems  likely  that  the  faint 
telescopic  stars  are  fewer  in  number  toward  the 
south  pole  than  toward  the  north  pole  of  the 
Milky  Way.  This  view  ia  not  yet  proved,  and 
cannot  be  until  we  have  more  exact  counts  of 
the  stars  of  each  order  of  magnitude  in  die  two 
liemispheres.  The  question  whether  our  system 
is  situated  with  equal  exactness  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  gi'^'e  does  not  admit  of  settle- 
ment. All  we  can  say  is,  that,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  which  to 
hase  a  statement  that  we  are  any  nearer  one 
point  of  the  ^rdle  than  another.  It  is  indeed 
true  diat,  in  the  constellations  Aquila  and 
Sagittarius,  which  are  visible  in  the  south  on 
autumn  evenings,  the  Milky  Way  shows  numer- 
ous rifts  and  vacant  spaces  which  are  not 
shown  on  its  opposite  side.  This  might  seem 
to  indicate  that  we  are  nearer  to  it  in  this 
region.  But  further  researches  are  required 
before  a  definite  conclusion  can  be  reached. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  even  if  we  are 
at  present  centrally  situated,  the  position  can- 
not be  permanently  held.  The  motion  of  the 
s6lar  system  through  space,  by  which  we  are 
carried  forward  on  a  journey  of  which  we  can 
see  neither  the  beginning  nor  die  end,  at  the 
rate  of  10  or  12  miles  a  second,  must  eventually 


that  point  But  this  motion  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  o£ 
years  before  the  displacement  would  be  ap- 
preciable when  compared  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  universe. 

Si  HON  Newcomb. 
Revised  by  Esic  Doouttle. 
UNIVERSITY.    Introdoctory.—  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  define  the  American  university.     In  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  not  to  exist.    When 
we  speak  of  the  English  universities,  the  Gei^ 
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wan  universities  or  the  Universitj;  of  Paris, 
we  have  in  mind  edudational  institutions  of 
distinctive  if  noi  of  actually  unique  type  whose 
orfranii-ation  and  procedure  are  crystalliicd 
and  whose  aims  and  ambitions  are  clear-cut 
and  capable  of  definition.  The  mere  term  uni- 
versity is  misleading  in  America  because  in 
actual  practice  there  is  no  consistent  distinction 
between  the  terms  college  and  university. 
Many  institutions  which  are  hardly  reputable 
secondary  schools  parade  under  the  name  of 
college,  and  many  institutions  which  are  barely 
able  to  do  work  of  collegiate  grade  are  bur- 
dened with  the  title  of  university.  Both  the 
terms   lose   distinctiveness   through    illegitimate 

On  the  other  hand  the  confusion  is  worse 
confounded,  in  the  minds  of  the  lay  public  at 
least,  by  the  seemingly  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  terms  by  thorougiily  reputable  institutions. 
"the  layman  who  has  long  been  lead  to  believe 
that  the  leading  American  university  is  located 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  puzzled  when  he  dis- 
covers that  the  legal  titles  of  the  controlling 
bodies  of  this  great  institution  are  'The  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  and  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
of  Harvard  College."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
is  both  a  Harvard  College  and  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  title  Harvard  College,  the 
original  name  of  the  institution,  is  now  ap- 
plicable to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  group  of  courses  in  the  Hbera!  arts  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the 
title  Harvard  University  is  applicable  to  the 
several  departments  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole,  ineluiUng  Harvard  College.  In  a  some- 
what similar  way  Columbia  College  persists  as 
a  part  of  the  greater  Columbia  University. 
There  is  also  still  a  Vale  College  within  Yale 
University. 

Then,  to  turn  to  the  other  extreme,  we 
discover  that  such  reputable  institutions  as 
Colgate  University,  James  MiUiken  University, 
De  Pauw  University  and  a  long  list  of  others 
which  might  be  named,  which  make  no  pre- 
tense outside  of  their  titles  of  being  what  they 
are  not,  are  not  in  any  respect  umversities  in 
the  sense  in  'which  the  term  university  is 
broadly  used  to  cover  the  entire  groups  of  edu- 
cational activities  centred  in  Harvard^  Yale 
and  Columbia.  In  other  words,  the  name  or 
title  alone  of  a  higher  educational  institution 
signifies  nothing  in  this  country.  We  must 
know  the  history  and  the  objects  of  any  col- 
lege or  university  before  we  can  detertmne  Its 
character    or    its    place    in    our    educational 

While  titles  are  used  so  indiscriminately 
that  the  terms  college  and  university  have  no 
concise  meaning  to  the  public  mind,  there  yet 
remaitts  a  distinction,  very  clear  in  the  minds 
of  educators  and  becoming  evident  in  practice 
lie  re  and  there,  which  gains  ground  as  time 
goes  on.  The  truth  is  tnat  we  do  have  insti- 
tutions which  merit  inclusion  under  the  general 
term  of  the  American  university  even  though 
we  yet  find  it  difficult  to  pve  a  concise  defini- 
tion to  that  general  term.  Tlie  American  uni- 
versity is  coming  to  have  an  identity  of  its  own 
even  if  its  title  is  not  always  trustworthy.  The 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  which,  incidentally  it  should  be  said,  is 
not  a  univeTsity  at  all  but  simply  the  corporate 


title  of  a  State  Department  of  Education,  have 
defined  a  college  as  follows; 

Lo  U  ranked  ai  a 


'This  definition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing and  under  the  frequent  use  of  this  agency 
is  operating  widely  to  give  identity  to  the  col- 
lege. The  definition  serves  well  enough  at  the 
bottom  but  leaves  us  yet  without  a  definition 
of  a  university.  The  Education  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adds  to  the  confusion  by 
declaring,  in  defining  its  own  terms,  tliat  "the 
term  'college*  includes  universities  and  other 
institutions  for  higher  education  authorized 
to  confer  degrees."  No  one  has  done  better 
than  Ezra  Cornell  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
American  university  in  a  few  words.  His 
often-quoted  declaration.  "1  would  found  an 
institution  where  any  person  can  find  instruc- 
tion in  any  study,"  affords  a  real  distinction 
between  a  college  as  defined  above  and  a  real 


Without  concern  about  confused  and  con- 
fusing nomenclature,  the  distinction  which  edu- 
cators make  between  a  college  and  a  uuiversily 
is  this :  a  college  is  a  higher  educational  insti- 
tution offering  mainly  courses  of  instruction 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree;  a  university 
is  a  college  or  group  of  colleges  or  departments 
under  one  control  offering  courses  of  instruc- 
tion leading  not  only  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
but  also  to  the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degrees. 
There  is  yet  another  distinction,  more  academic 
than  real,  which  would  classify  as  colleges  those 
institutions  devoted  entirely  to  work  leading  to 
the  bachelor's  degree  and  as  universities  those 
institutions  devoted  lo  scientific  research  and 
to  the  general  widening  of  human  knowledge 
and  admitting  only  graduate  students.  The 
general  tendency  seems  to  be  to  regard  as  the 
typical  American  university  the  institution  em- 
bracing the  union  of  college  and  university  of- 
fering both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses.  The  reputable  American  uuiversity  ap- 
proaches this  definition  in  practice  no  matter 
what  its  title  is.  This  definition  covers  the  ac- 
tual activities  of  many  of  the  leading  State  uni- 
versities and  embraces  the  ideals  of  all  of  them. 
State  universities  help  markedly  to  give 
character  and  worth  to  me  American  univer- 
sity as  a  recognized  educational  institution, 
and  all  that  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  endowed  universities  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  State  universities. 

The  number  of  endowed  American  universi- 
ties which  have  risen  to  places  of  assured 
e'ominence  in  the  educational  world  is  not 
rge.  The  origin  and  development  of  10  lead- 
ing institutions  in  the  order  of  their  founda- 
tion illustrate  the  problems  common  to  the 
whole  group  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
special  articles  under  the  respective  '  titles: 
Harvard  UNrvHtsiTv;  Yale  University;  Uni- 
VESSiTV  OF  Pennsylvania;  Princeton  UsrvEB- 
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siTv;  Bkown  University;  Columbia  Umi- 
VERSiTv;  Cornell  University;  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity ;  University  of  Chicago. 

Entrance  Requirements. —  The  completion 
of  a  standard  four-year  high-school  course  is 
now  the  announced  fundamental  basis  of  admis- 
sion lo  the  typical  American  university.  In- 
deed, practically  all  institutions  which  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  college  or  universily  make  the 
announcement  thai  the  four-year  high-school 
course  is  the  minimum  basis  of  admission.  The 
character  of  any  institution- which  claims  col- 
lege rank  is  readily  determined  by  the  deliber- 
ate honesty  with  which  it  aiininisters  its 
announced  entrance  requirements.  Of  course 
there  is  great  divergence  in  the  determination  of 
what  constitutes  a  standard  high  school,  both 
as  to  its  announced  course  of  study  and  as  to 
the  faithfulness  and  thoroughness  with  which 
the  course  is  presented.  The  subjects  required 
for  admission  vary  considerably  in  different 
universities  arid  differ  materially  for  admission 
to  different  courses.  Entrance  is  calculated 
upon  the  basis  of  "units,»  14  to  16  units  being 
the  usual  requirement.  A  unit  approximately 
represents  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  high 
school  subject  each  school  day  for  a  school 
year.  Thus,  credit  in  elementary  algebra,  or  in 
plane  geometry,  each  of  which  is  usually  pur- 
sued for  a  full  year  in  high  school,  entitles 
the  student  to  one  unit  for  college  entrance. 
The  units  are  usually  speciiied  as  required  and 
elective;  from  10  lo  12  units  being  required 
and  from  three  lo  five  units  being  elective. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  the  entrance  re- 
quirements may  be  understood  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Harvard  entrance  requirements. 
The  present  terms  of  admission  at  Harvard 
may  be  said  lo  have  been  over  276  years  in 
the  making.  It  was  in  1642.  though  Harvard 
College  was  founded  six  years  earlier,  that  the 
college  statutes  provided; 

"When  any  Schoilar  is  able  to  read  Tully 
or  such  like  Classical  Latin  Author  Extempore, 
and  make  and  speake  true  Latin  in  verse  and 
prose,  without  assistance,  and  decline  perfectly 
the  paradigms  of  nounes  and  verbes  in  ye 
Greckc  tongue,  then  may  hee  bee  admitted  into 
ye  college,  nor  shall  any  daime  admission  be- 
fore such  qualifications.* 

This  specified  reading  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  was  the  essential  entrance  require- 
ment in  all  the  colonial  colleges,  and  the  Har- 
vard entrance  requirements  remained  with 
very  shght  changes,  as  quoted,  for  nearly  a 
century.  Arithmetic  was  reqmred  about  the 
first  of  the  19lh  century  and  geography  in  1807, 
algebra  in  1820,  history  in  1847,  physical  geog- 
raphy in  1870,  French  and  German  in  1875. 

"ITie  chanCT  in  entrance  requirements  which 
is  actually  taking  place  at  the  present  lime  may 
,  be  understood  by  reference  lo  the  "old"  and 
the  "new"  plans  of  admission  announced  in 
the  latest  Har\'ard  catalog.  To  be  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class  of  Harvard  College 
under  ihe  old  plan  a  candidate  must  present 
himself  for  examination  in  certain  studies. 
These  studies  must  amount  to  It'A  units  of 
school  work,  except  that  candidates  who  pre- 
sent both  elementary  Latin  and  elementary 
Greek  will  be  admitted  without  conditions  on 
15yi  units  of  school  work.     In  not  less  than 


five  units  a  candidate  must  p— -    — - 

with  grades  that  are'  "satisfactory"  as  distin- 
guished from  (Trades  that  are  "merely  passable." 
The  prescribca  studies  include  English  and  a 
foreign  language  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and 
a  modem  language,  history,  mathematics  and 
science  for  the  S.B.  degree.  Sufficient  addi- 
tional subjects  must  be  cliosen  from  a  long 
list  of  eleetives  to  make  up  the  total  specified 
nimi'ber  of  units. 

Under  the  new  plan,  to  be  admitted  to  Har- 
vard College  one  must  present  evidence  of  his 
secondary  school  work,  showing  (a)  the  sub- 
jects studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered; 
(b)  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each;  (c) 
the  quality  of  his  work  in  each  subject.  To  be 
approved  this  statement  must  show  (a)  that 
the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  ex- 
tended over  four  years;  (b)  that  his  course 
has  been  concerned  chieRy  with  languages, 
science,  mathematics  and  history,  no  one  of 
which  studies  has  been  omitted;  (c)  that  two 
of  the  studies  of  his  school  program  have  been 
pursued  beyond  their  elementary  stages.  A 
candidate  whose  secondary  school  course  is 
found  to  be  satisfactory  may  then  present  him- 
self for  "campreherisive"  examinations  in  four 
subjects,  as  follows:  (a)  English,  (b)  Latin, 
or,  for  candidates  for  (he  degree  of  S.B,, 
French  or  German,  or  Spanish,  (c)  Mathe- 
matics, or  physics,  or  chemistry,  (d)  Any 
subject  (not  already  selected  under  (b)  or  Cc)> 
from  the  following  list :  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry. 

The  Course  of  Study.— The  convetitional 
course  of  study  in  the  American  university  for 
the  undergraduate  has  from  the  very  beginning 
until  recent  times  covered  four  college  years. 
It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  "there  is 
nothing  magical  or  imperative  in  the  terra  of 
years,"  and  educators  have  widely  discussed  the 
desirability  of  shortening  the  college  course, 
especially  for  the  student  who  takes  up  pro- 
fessional study  after  he  secures  his  bacca- 
laureate degree.  It  is  now  possible  to  secure  this 
degree  in  many  institutions  in  less  than  four 
years  and  to  secure  both  the  ba'ccalaureate  and 
the  professional  degrees  in  seven  years;  but 
the  traditional  four-year  course  yet  prevails  in 
the  main  and  seems  not  likely  to  give  way 
rapidly  for  the  great  majority  of  students. 

It  is  frequently  urged  also  that  the  term 
of  four  years  has  no  natural  relation  to  a 
course  of  study.  The  subjects  offered  in  the 
undergraduate  course  show  bolder  departures 
from  the  earlier  types.  The  English  model  was 
followed  in  our  universities  almost  exclusively 
until  the  Revolution.  The  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  based  upon  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  prevailed.  Vale  followed  the  example 
of  Harvard,  and  Princeton  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  her  predecessors.  It  was  not  until 
1846  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was 
established  and  provision  made  for  a  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
College  catalogs  present  a  great  variety  of 
courses  of  study  and  many  degrees  of  prescrip- 
tion, but  are  commonly  reducible  to  three  types, 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  Those  in  which  all  the  work  for 
the  degree  is  prescribed;  (2)  those  which  prt- 
scribe  part  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  choice  of 
the  student;  (3)  those  which  contain  prescribed 
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courses,  require  cMieentration  in  one  or  more 
dcparttnents  and  leave  a  ceiiain  proportion 
open  for  the  free  election  of  the  student. 

Graduate  Wort—  The  graduate  school  oi 
fering  advanced  courses  of  study  teadlng-  to 
the  master's  and  the  doctor's  degrees  is  of  com- 

Giratrvely  recent  gmwth  in  tins  cwontry. 
arvard  enrolled  studeals  as  "resident  gradu- 
ates* before  ISOO  and  Yale  established  a  ■de- 
partment of  philosophy  and  the  arts"  for 
scientific  and  graduate  study  in  1847,  but  it 
was  not  until  1S60  that  Yale  made  the  ^st 
announcement  in  the  United  Slates  concerning 
the  awarding  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy. Harvard  followed  in  1872  with  the 
announcement  thai  it  would  confer  the  de^eea 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  doctor  of  science. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Connnissiuier  of  Education  31,826  baccalaureate 
degrees  were  conferred  in  1915-16  by  uiuvet- 
sitits,  colleges  and  technological  schooU  in  the 
United  States,  20,586  upon  men  and  11^340  upon 
women.  In  the  same  year  4,524  graduate  de- 
grees were  conferred,  3,462  upon  men  and 
1,062  upon  women.  Ttiere  were  also  825 
honorary  degrees  conferred.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosopb/  included  in  the  above  wai 
cooferrcd  on  examination  by  42  institutions  oa 
520  men  and  81  women.  No  reputable  institu- 
tion which  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  do 


index  to  the  institutions,  which  regardless  of 
title  are  prepared  to  do  university  work.  The 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  granted 
on  examination  in  1916  as  follows :  University 
of  Cahfomia,  22;  University  of  Denver,  2; 
Yale  University,  SO;  Catholic  University  of 
America,  3;  Geor^  Washington  University,  6; 


Umversity,-4;  Iowa  State  College,  1;  State 
University  of  Iowa,  8 ;  University  of  Kansas, 
I;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  37;  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  3;  Boston  University, 
Sj  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  3; 
Harvard  UntveYsify,  52;  Clark  University,  !3; 
RadcHfTe  College,  4;  University  of  Michigan, 


__.j  University,  27;  Rutgers  College.  1;  Cor- 
nell Universi^,  34;  Columbia  University,  88; 
New  York  University,  8;  Syracuse  University, 
3:  University  of  North  Carolina,  2;  Ohio  State 
University,  3;»  University  of  Cincinnati,  2; 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  3;  (jrove  City  Cotlej^,  3; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  12;  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1;  Brotvn  University,  6;  University 
of  Texas,  3;  University  of  Vettnont  and  State 
Agricultural  College,  1 ;  University  of  Virginia, 
2;  University  of  Washington,  1 ;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  37. 

The  requirements  for  'the  degrees  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  master  of  arts  are  reason- 
ably uniform  in  reputable  institutions  through- 
out the  country.  "Ilie  folkiwing  statement  from 
the  Yale  Catalogue-  for  19!6~17  gives  the  typi- 
cal rcqnirements  for  these  degrees,  «The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  conferred  upon 
students  of  either-  sex  who  hold  the  bachelor's 
degree  from  a  college  of  high  standing,  and 
have  satisfactorily  completed  not  less  than  three 
years  of  graduate  study  and  met  the  other  pre- 


scribed conditions  for  the  dtoree.  Students  who 
have  received  their  bachelor's  degree  from 
colleges  not  of  sufficiently  high  standing  mutt 
expect  to  spend  more  than  three  years  in  gradn- 
ate  study;  the  length  of  lime  to  be  determined 
iti  each  case  by  the  character  of  their  previous 
work  and  the  qaality  of  the  work  done  herei. 
With  the  appro^  of  the  faculty,  work  of  equal 
grade  done  in  residence  at  other  tuiiversitiea 
will  be  accepted  for  the  degree,  but  not  less 
than  oi»  year  of  graduate  woHc  matt  be  dona 
in  this  university,  .Ordisarilf  the  fina)  year  of 
residence  should  not  be  devoted  wholly  to  the 
completion  of  the  dissertation,  but  the  candi- 
date, unless  especially  excused  by  the  depart- 
ineot  in  which  his  major  work  is  done,  should 
continue  some  plan  of  study  involving  attend- 
ance on  at  least  one  course.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  degree  is  not  given  as 
a  certificate  of  residence  and  work,  however 
faithful ;  it  is  granted  only  to  such  students  a> 
^ve  evidence  of  general  proficiency,  power  of 
investigation  and  high  attainments  in  the  special 
field  in  which  the  major  woric  is  done.  The 
evidence  of  such  attainments  must  be  given  by 
dissertation  and  by  examinations.  Evidence  of 
sufficient  attainments  in  German  and  French  at 
least  two  years  before  the  degree  is  given  must 
be  presented  to  the  dean.  The  dissertation 
should  show  that  the  candidate  has  technical 
mastery  of  the  field  in  which  he  presents  him- 


sions  as  may  in  some  respects  modify  or  en- 
large what  was  previously  known.  ...  A  gen- 
eral oral  or  written  examination,  as  the  depart- 
ment may  determine,  irrespective  of  examina- 
tions upon  single  courses,  shall  be  held  upon 
the  whole  major  subject  offered  by  the  can- 
didate and  upon  such  subordinate  subjects  as 
may  be  required  by  the  department." 

"The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  conferred 
upon  men  who  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  from, 
a  college  of  hisb  staading  and  have  satisfac- 
tarily  completed  not  less  than  two  years  of 
resident  graduate  study  and  met  the  other  pre- 
scribed condiiioQS  for  the  degree.  Work  clone 
tM  abttMtia  will  not  be  accepted.  Students  who 
have  received  their  degree  from  colleges  not 
of  suifidently  high  standing  must  expect  to 
spend  more  than  two  years  in  graduate  study, 
iJie  length  of  tiine  to  be  determined  in  each 
case .  by  the  character  of   their  previous  work 


for  the  first  of  these  years,  provided  the  e . 
deuce  of  work  submitted  is  satisfactory  to  the 
committee  on  the  degree.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  one  language  other  than  English  is  required 
before  the  student  will  be  accepted  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  degree,  and  any  department  of 
study  may  make  a  specific  requirement  of  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or 
both.* 

Statiitiol  Data^The  following  statistics 
from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  year  1915-16  give 
evidence  of  the  Scope  of  the  work  of  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  United  States: 
Number  of  inslilutions,  574;  number  of  stodents 
enrolled  in  collegiate  and  resident  graduate  de- 
partments, 259,511,  of  whom  164,075  were  mea 
and    95,436    women;    number    of    instructois, 
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34;86Q.  of  whom  28,473  were  mca  and  6y397 
women;  total  receipts,  $133,627,211;  productive 
fluids,  $425,245,270;  benefactions  durina  the 
year,  $30,196,006;  number  of  felJotvahips,  17,774; 
tiunibcr  Of  volumes  in  libraries  20,234,734; 
value  of  library,  scientific  apparatus,  madtinen' 
and  furaitLiie,  $80,554,609;  value  of  groundst 
$87,607,540;  value  of  buildings,  includins  doraiir 
torie&  $307,159,298. 

Hafian  H.  Hon  her.  . 
Dealt,  Statt  CoUege  for  Ttachert,  Albany.  N.  V, 

UNIVERSITY,  National.  See  NatiOKai. 
UniversitV  ■'         ■ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  the  high- 
est educational  esiahliAment  jf  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  a  part  of  ihe  public  school  System 
maintained  by  the  State.  The  University  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  following  organizations: 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  School  of 
Education;  College  of  Engineering;  School  of 
l.aw;  School  of  Medicine  (at  Mobile),  and 
Summer  School  for  Teachers,  with  a  staff  of. 
in  the  neigfiborhood  of  100  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors. Some  14  buildings  are  grouped  around 
a  campus  of  40  acres,  in  a  Iratt  of  nearly  300 
acres  adjacent  to  the  clly  of  Tuscaloosa.  Itl 
additign  tp  the  regular  universiiy  library,  the 
ijistitutibn  contains  a  document  room  with 
some  15,000  documents  and  pamphlets,  includ- 
iilg  |he  publications  Of  the  Federal  governmtni ; 
a  law  library.  '  engineering  library,  museum 
fibrary,  and  several  department  libraries.  It 
also  possesses  the  largest  MusiEum  of  Natural 
History  in  the  South.    The  students'  interests 


J'he  Corolla,  an'  annual.  The  university  con- 
er3  the  master's  degree  in  arts  and  sciences; 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  education,  sdence. 
science  of  education,  civil  engineering,  electri- 
cal engineering,  mining  engineering,  chemical 
enrineering  and  civil  and  highway  engineering; 
■inlaw  (LLB.)  and  in  medicine  also  gives  ihe 
degree  of  M.D. 

The  University  of  Alabama  was  created  by 
an  a«  of  the  Federal  legislature  of  the  United 
Stales  in  1820,  and  to  it  were  turned  over  several 
sections  of  government  lands;  but  It  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  tiie  trustees  of  the 
projected  instilutidn  met  in  Tuscaloosa.  The 
work   of    constniction    of    the  tuildings    pro- 

Sessed  slowly  and  it  was  not  until  1831  that 
c  university  was  opened  to  students.  ■  The 
universiiy  buildiiigs  were  burned  during  the 
Civil  War, by  United  States  cavalry  (1865); 
but  in  1869  ihey  were  partially  replaced  and  the 
work  of  the  instituHon  resumed.  In  1884  the 
^Federal  Congress  granted  to  the  universiiy  an 
additional  46,080  acres  of  land,  in  payment  for 
(he  buildings  lost  during  the  war.  In  1907 
the  State  legislature  of  Alabama  voted  $400,000 
to  increase  its  equipment  and  sanctioned  the 
federation  of'the  Medical  College  of  Alabama, 
at  Mobile,  with  the  State  universiiy. 
'  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.  See 
California.  University  op. 
.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATL  See 
CiJiciNN'Arr,  University  oi". 

UNIVERSITY  CLUB,  The.  an  organisa- 
tion of  Nevr  York,  incorporated  in  1865.  Mem- 
bers are  reQuired  lohold  a  universiiy  or  college 
deigree  representing  a  course  of  not  less  tbau 


three  yeareof  «ikiy ;  or  an  honorary  degree,  in 
the  case  of  distinguished  personages.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  United  Stales  military  and  naval 
academies  are  also  eligible.  The  limit  o£  mem- 
bership is  3.500,-2.000  resident  and  1,500  non- 
resident and  of  the  army  or  navy. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  the  spodfic 
title  oi  an  institution  attached  lo  various  Brit- 
ish universities.  (1)  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  oldest  in  the  university,  founded 
(hrongh  the  munificence  of  a  bequest  of  Wil- 
Kam,  archdeacon  of  Durham,  shortly  after  1249, 
OMisists  of  ji  master,  nine  opdinary  Fellows, 
one  dvil  law  Fellow.  IS  scholars  aiid  14  exhi- 
bitioners. The  fellowships  are  held  seven  years, 
but  may  be  extended  imder  certain  conditioiu. 
The  scfaolarBhips  ($400  per  annum)  are  open  lo 
aH  whi  have  not  exceeded  19  years  of  age. 
There  are'  seven  church  livings  in  the  gift  of 
this  college.  The  earheal  statutes  of  the  college 
dale  from  1280.  (2>  University  College.  London, 
founded  1828.  is  closely  oomiected  with  London 
Uliiversity.  (3)  The  name  is  also  given  espe- 
(Hally  to  three  of  the  four  colleges  which  form 
a  Welsh  Unrvarsity.  namely,  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Wales  al  Aberystwith,  University  Col- 
lege of  South  Wales  at  Csrdifi,  and  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  North  Wales  at  Bangor.  The 
studetiis  of  these  colleges,  proceeding  to  de- 
grees, have  to  go  through  a  course  at  either 
London^  DubUn,'  Edinbui^h  or  Glasgow.  (4) 
University  College,  Dundee,  Scotland,  founded 
in  1882,  is  affiliated  with  Saint  Andrews  Uni- 
versity. (5)  There  are  other  colleges  bearing 
the  title  in  Exeter,  Nottingham,  Reading, 
Southampton,  etc. 

,  UNIVERSITY  COSTUME.  See  Cos- 
tume ACABEWIC. 

UNIVERSITY  COURSES.     See  Supfle- 

UENTAL  EduCATIOK. 

UNIVBRSITY  EXTENSION.    See  Svp- 

PIEMENTAL  EddCATIOH. 

UNIVERSITY     OF     NORTH     CARO- 
LINA.   See  Nmth  Cabolina,  Univebsity  of. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  (now 

College  of  the  Pacific),  located  al  San  Jose. 
Cat.  It  was  founded  at  Santa  Clara  in 
1851  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  in  1871  it  was 
moved  to  Saik  Jose;  about  40  years  after  its 
incorporation  Napa  College  was  consolidated 
with  it,  and  the  name  of  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  adopted.  Later  the  naipc  was  changed 
to  College  of  the  Pacijic.  It  is  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  The  organization  of  the  tini- 
vcrsity  includes  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
*he  Academy,  the  School  of  Elocution  and  Ora- 
tory, the  School  of  Commerce,  the  School  of 
Art  and  the  Conservaloiy  of  Music  The  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  offers  regular  four-year 
courses,,  for  completion  of  which  the  ^^grec 
of  A,B.  is  conferred.  The  work  of  the  last 
two  years  in  each  course  is  elective,  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  certain  deparlmenis  being  rc- 
qviired  according  to  the  major  chosen.  The 
School  of  Commerce  oilers  a  college  course  in 
commerce,  together  with  training  for  expert 
secretaries  and  accountants.  The  School  of 
Elocution  offers  a  course  covering  three  years; 
Ihe  Art  Department,  a  course  of  three  years. 
Th?  full  course  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
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cxtoxls  over  four  years,  and  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  music.  The  collie  is  situ- 
ated In  the  Saata  Clara  valley,  within  easy 
reach  of  both  San  Jos^  and  Santa  Clara;  and 
occupies  six  large  ^uDdinga.  The  library  in 
1917  contained  10,000  volumes ;  the  income 
affloonted  lo  $79,000;  the  Eindents  niunbered 
465,  and  the  faculty  35. 

UNIVXRSITY  OP  PENNSTLVANIA. 
See  PENNsytvANiA,  Univebsity  of;  and  con- 
sult Lipirincott,  H.  M.,  'The  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  FrankUn  College'  (1919). 

UNIVERSITY  PLACE,  Neb.,  thriving  dty 
in  Lancaster  County,  on  the  Cnicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Fadfic  Railroad,  about  four  mites 
northwest  of  Lincoln.  It  has  a  Carnegie  libraiy 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity and  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  College. 
Poji.  about  5,000. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  Roch- 
ester, H.  v.,  was  established  by  Baptists  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  co-operation  with  citizens 
of  Rochester,  and  was  opened  for  students  in 
1850.  Since  1900  wotnen  have  been  received  as 
student^  a  co-ordinate  college  having  been  cs- 
ublished  for  them  under  the  same  faculty  as 
the  coUeee  for  men.  A  bequest  for  this  pur- 
pose made  by  Lewis  H.  Morean  many  years 
previously  became  available  for  this  use  in 
1909.  The  university  conducts  curricula  lead- 
bg  to  the  degrees  AB.  and  B.5.,  also  to  the 
degree  B.S.,  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in 
chonical  engineering.  There  is  a  campus  of 
over  27  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  residence  sec- 
tion of  the  cin,  in  addition  to  an  athletic  field 
of  12  acres  tor  physical  education.  On  the 
campus  there  are.  11  buildings,  including  a 
beautiful  Memorial  Art  Gallery.    The  library 


conferred  on  all  who  complete  the  regular  three- 
years'  course  (including  Greek  and  Hebrew) 
who  have  held  a  Bachelor's  degree  for  at  least 
one  year  from  some  approved  college  or  uni- 
versity and  have  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis 
on  a  subject  approved  by  the  faculty.  The 
course  in  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  is 
three  years  in  length.  Seven  scholarships  are 
availalile  for  students  in  the  Theological  De- 
partment, and  about  25  for  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  unit  of  the 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  was  established 
in  the  college  in  1918.  Full  provision  is  made 
for  physical  training,  and  there  is  a  general . 
interest  in  athletic  sports  which  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 
Seven  Greek  letter  fraternities  are  represented 
at  the  university,  and  the  students  also  main- 
tain two  liierary  sodeties,  writing,  debating  and 
musical  clubs,  a  dramatic  club,  and  The  Sewanee 
Union,  a  social  dub  for  students,  officers,  qiem- 
bers  of  the  faculties,  alunmi  and  residents  of 
the  town  of  Sewanee.  The  university  owns  a 
domain  of  8,000  acres  in  the  midst  of  the  beau- 
tiful  scenery   of   the  Cumberland  Plateau;   a 
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ens^eering,  ptiysics  and  psychology;  the  faculty 
numbers  49;  the  students  in  a  recent  year  num- 
bered 535,  of  whom  271  were  women. 

UNIVERSITY  SETTLBHENTS.  See 
Social  and  University  Settlements. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  SOUTH,  lo- 
cated at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  It  was  chartered  in 
1857  by  the  southern  dioceses  of  the  Protestant 
EiHscopal  Church;  the  site  and  endowment  were 
obtained,  and  the  central  building  begun,  when 
the  Civil  War  stopped  further  operations  and 
rendeml  the  endowment  worthless.  In  1867 
more  funds  were  obtained  largely  through  the 
efiorts  of  Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Grammar  School  —  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy since  1906 — (secondary  grade)  and  Aca- 
demic Department  —  College  of  Aits  and  Sd- 
ences  — opened  to  students  in  1868.  The  uni- 
vertity  ixiw  includes  the  Sewanee  Military 
AcadetQ}',  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sdcnces,  the 
Theological  Department  organized  in  1878,  and 
a  Training  School  for  Nurses  connected  with 
the  Hodgson- Emerald  Hospital.  The  Medical 
Department  established  in  1892,  the  Law  De- 
rartment  esublished  in  1893,  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  established  in  1904,  were  discontinued 
in  1909.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of- 
fers studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and 
a  course  in  dvtl  engineering.  The  degree  of 
M.A.  is  conferred  for  graduate  work,  In  the 
Tbeologica)  Department  the  degree  of  B.D.  h 


Walsh  Memorial  Hall,  the  librarr  with  a  tower 
modeled  upon  that  of  Magdalen  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  in  which  are  a  clock  and  peal  of  bells, 
Thompson  Hall,  Hodgson- Emerald  Hospital, 
Hoffman  Memonal  Hall  (dormitory),  Quintard 
Memorial  Hall  (Sewanee  Military  Academy). 
All  Saints  Chapel,  the  Carnegie  Sdence  Hall 
and  the  gymnasium  (partly  completed).  The 
libmry  in  1918  contained  38,000  volumes;  the 
students  in  all  departments  numbered  405,  and 
the  facuhy  35. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 
the  State  college  located  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
chartered  in  1801,  and  first  opened  in  1805.  In 
July  1863  the  college  was  closed  on  account  of 
the  Civil  War,  many  students  having  enlisted 
in  the  Confeaerate  army,  and  the  buildings 
were  used  as  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. The  charter  was  amended  in  1865, 
departments  of  medidne  and  law  added,  ana 
the  name  dianged  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina;  the  unsettled  political  condition  of  the 
State  led  to  the  closing  of  the  institution  a  sec- 
ond  time  in  1877.  The  next  year  the  charter 
was  again  altered,  and  the  university  divided 
into  two  branches.  South  Carolina  College  at 
Columbia  and'Claflin  College  at  Orangeburg 
(the  latter  for  colored  students) ;  (he  branch  at 
Columbia  was  opened  in  1880  as  the  South 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  In  1882  several  new  departments  were 
added  and  'of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts" 
dropped  from  the  name;  the  Law  School  was 
added  in  1884.  In  1887  the  charter  was  changed 
for  the  third  time,  the  name  of  University  of 
South  Carolina  again  adopted,  and  a  College  of 
Pharmacy,  Graduate  Department  and  Normal 
School  added.  In  1890  there  was  a  fourth  re- 
organizatiDn,  die  agricultural,  mechanical,  medi- 
cal and  nonnal  courses  were  discontinued,  add 
the  name  changed  to  South  Carolina  College. 
In  1894  normal  courses  were  added  to  the  cur- 
riculum.  The  college  now  offers  the  following 
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courses:  (1)  Four  courses:  classical,  Lattn- 
science,  Latin-literature ,  and  modem  Uieratnre, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  (2)  two  courses ; 
matheniatical,  physical  and  diemical-biological, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  also  special 
courses  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  by 
the  addition  of  certain  studies  to  the  mathemati- 
cal physical  course  leading  to  the  degree  C.E.; 
(3)  three  normal  courses,  one  of  four  years, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B„  one  of  three 
years  and  a  special  course  of  two  years ;  (4) 
a  two-year  course  in  the  Law  School,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  LL.R,  and  (5)  a  graduate 
'  course  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  The  work  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  courses 
is  partially  elective.  The  special  normal  course 
is  strictly  professional  and  includes  practice 
woilc  There  are  also  normal  courses  for  teach- 
ers given  in  the  spring.  There  are  12  scholar- 
ships, besides  Stale  scholarships  for  each  coimty 
for  normal  students.  The  library  in  1916  con- 
tained about  50,000  volumes ;  the  students  num- 
bered S?8  and  the  faculty  38.  In  1906  the  in- 
stitution was  reorganiied  under  the  title  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  The  schools  as  then 
established  were  Arts,  Science,  Teachers'  Grad- 
uate, Law. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CAL- 
IFORNIA, located  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was 
established  in  1879  and  first  opened  to  students 
the  following  year.  The  institution  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Uen  and  women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 
The  organization  includes  nine  colleges,  i.e., 
Liberal  Arts,  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Law, 
Dentistry,  Theology,  Pharmaty,  Oratory,  Fine 
Arts  and  Music;  a  School  of  Education;  a 
University  High  School.  In  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  there  are  offered  undergraduate 
courses  in  21  major  subjects,  al!  of  wbidi  lead 
to  the  A.B.  degree.  There  are  also  offered 
four-year  courses  in  electrical  and  civil  engi- 
neering, leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  The 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  M.S.  are  offered  in  the 
graduate  department  The  courses  in  the  other 
colleges  lead  to  the  usual  degrees  in  professional 
subjects.  Under  authority  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  university  is  empow- 
ered to  grant  the  High  School  Teachers  Recom- 
mendation upon  the  completion  of  the  required 
graduate  work  in  the  School  of  Education. 
The  university  campus  comprises  about  15 
acres  well  located  in  the  south  central  part  of 
the  city  and  ai;cessible  by  ample  car  service. 
■  The  colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Den- 
tistry, Law,  Music  and  Fine  Arts  at  present 
occupy  buildings  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A 
recently  completed  endowment  campaign  for 
one  million  dollars  has  placed  the  available 
f^sources  at  nearly  two  millions.  New  build- 
ings are  projected  which  will  be  erected  as  soon 
as  war  conditions  will  permit.  The  library 
contains  35,000  volumes,  the  City  Public  Library 
and  the  County  Law  Library  are  also  available 
for  student  use.  In  1917-18  the  faculty  num- 
bered 378  while  the  enrolment  of  the  student 
body  was  4fi%. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK,  The.  At  the  close  of  the 
American  Revolution  there  existed  in  New 
York  city  an  institution  known,  previous  to  that 
time;  M  King's  College,  which  during  the  Revo- 


lution had  become  dioronghl^  disorganized.  tU 
property  had  been  largely  dissipated,  its  course 
of  instruction  had  been  suspended  and  many 
vacancies  existed  in  its  governing  board.  More- 
over its  name.  King's  College,  had  become  dis- 
tasteful to  the  colonists,  who  had  now  cast  off 
all  allegiance  to  Idogs.  To  meet  and  remedy 
these  conditions,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  its  very  first  session  after  the 
dose  of  the  Revolution,  on  1  May  1784,  passed 
an  act  entitled,  'An  act  for  granting  certain 
privileges  to  the  coU^e  hereto  fore  called 
King's  College  for  alterii^  dw  name  and 
charter  thereof  and  erecting  an  university  in  this 
State."  By  this  act  the  corporate  rights  of 
King's  College  (the  name  of  whjdi  was  now 
changed  to  Columbia  College)  were  vested  in 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  regents  were  also  ■empowered 
to  establish  from  time  to  time  such  additional 
colleges  as  they  might  think  proper,  such  col- 
leges to  be  a  part  of  the  State  University.* 

In  1787  Columbia  College  was  made  a  self- 
perpetuating  and  separate  governing  body  (see 
Columbia  Ukivessity),  and  the  same  year  the 
act  of  1784  was  replaced  by  a  new  act  which 
specifically  enacts  that  "An  University  be  and 
is  hereby  instituted  in  this  State  to  be  known 
and  called  1^  the  name  or  style  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Univebsity  of  the  State 
op  New  Yokk.*  This  act  authorizes  the 
regents  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  colleges, 
academies  and  schools  which  are  or  may 
be  established  in  this  State,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  education  and  discipline,  and 
to  make  a  yearly  report  thereof  to  tne  legisla- 
ture. It  ako  gives  to  the  regents  the  power 
to  confer  degrees  and  to  grant  charters  of  in- 
corporation to  colleges  and  academies. 

The  organiradon  thus  perfected  has,  with  a 
few  changes,  continued  to  the  present  time 
In  1894,  the  Universty  of  the  State  of  New 
Yoric  was  made  a  constitutional  body,   to  be 


hed,  increased  or  mminished  by  legislative  en- 
actment 

In  1904  4k  jurisdiction  of  (be  r^ents  was 
extended  to  cover  the  elementary  schools,  which 
previously  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
suiierintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  pres- 
ent objects  of  the  university  as  expressed  in  the 
Education  Law  of  1918  are: 


Regents.— The  university  is  governed  and 
all  its  corporate  powers  are  exercised  by  a 
board  of  regents,  serving  without  salary,  whose 
members  are  at  all  times  three  more  than  the 
existing  judicial  districts  of  the  State  —  at 
present  nine  districts  and  12  regents.  The 
officers  of  the  board  of  regents  are  the  chancel- 
lor and  vice-chancellor,  who  serve  without 
salary.  Subject  and  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State,  the  regents 
exercise  legislative  functions  concerning  the 
educational  system  of  the  State,  determine  its 
educational  policies,  establish  rules  for  eatrying 
into  effect  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  State 
relating  to  education  and  the  powers,   duties 
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and  trusts  conferred  or  charged  upon  the  utii- 
versity.  The  regents  elect  by  ballot  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  and  the  commissioner  of 
education  who  holds  office  during  the  pleasure 
o£  the  board.  The  university  is  the  Slate  Edu- 
cation Department ;  charged  with  and  under 
its  caption,  and  Ln  its  name  as  such,  it  exer- 
cises the  general  management  and  supervision 
of  all  public  schools  and  all  the  educational 
work  of  the  State. 

Degrees. —  The  regents  under  their  seal  con- 
fer certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees  on  per- 
sons who  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements 
prescribed. 

Examinatioiu.—  In  the  secondary  institu- 
tions of  the  university  regents  examinations 
furnish  the  standard  of  graduation  and  of 
admission  to  colleges.  Certificates  or  diplo- 
mas are  conferred  by  the  regents  on  pupils  who 
satisfactorily  pass  the  academic  exammations. ~ 
The  regents  also  supervise  the  entrance  re- 
quirements ta  the  professional  schools  and 
conduct    the    professional    licensing    examina- 

Regiatrstion. —  The  regents  register  both 
domestic  and  foreign  institutions  in  terms  of 
New  York  standards,  fix  the  value  of  degrees, 
diplomas  and  certificates  issued  by  institutions 
of  odter  States  and  countries  and  presented 
for  entrance  to  schools,  colleges  and  the  pro- 
fessions in  New  York  State. 

Incorpontioii.—  Under  such  name  and  with 
such  number  of  trustees  or  other  managers, 
and  with  such  powers,  privileges  and  duties, 
and  subject  to  such  fimitations  and  restrictions 
in  all  respects  as  the  regents  may  prescribe  in 
couformi^'  to  law,  the  regents  by  an  instru- 
ment under  their  seal  and  recorded  in  their 


or  associations  for  the- promotion  of  science, 
literature,  art,  history  or  other  departments  of 
knowledge  or  of  education  in  any  way,  asso- 
ciations of  teachers,  students,  graduates  of  edu- 
cational institutions  and  other  associations 
whose  approved  purposes  are  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  educational  or  cultural  value  deemed 
worthy  of  recognition  and  encouragement  by 
the  university.  No  institution  or  association 
which  might  be  incorporated  by  the  regents 
may  be  incorporated  under  any  other  general 
law  without  dieir  consent. 

Extension.— The  regents  extend  to  the 
people  at  large  increased  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  faciUties,  stimulate  interest  therein, 
recommend  methods,  designate  suitable  teachers 
and  lectures,  conduct  examinations  and  grant 
credentials  and  otherwise  organize,  aid  and 
conduct  such  work. 

Visitation.— The  regents  or  their  representa- 
tives visit,  examine  into  and  inspect  institutions 
in  the  university  and  require  aimual  reports, 
duly  verified,  from  the  various  institutions  of 
the    university. 

Departments  and  Divisions. —  The  regents 
establish  such  departments  and  divisions  as  they 
deem  useful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  educational  and  administrative  work  is 
performed  by  five  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity: higher  education,  secondary  education, 
-elementary  education,  State  libi:ary  and  science. 
The  work  of  these  departments  is  distributed 
among  11  divisions,  namely,  administration, 
agricultural  and  industrial  education,  archives 


school,  school  buildings  and  grounds,  school 
libraries,  statistic:^   and  visual  instruction. 

Education  Building.—  It  is  occupied  ex- 
clusively by  the  university,  including  the  vari- 
ous departments  and  divi^ons  of  the  work,  to- 
gether with  such  other  work  as  the  regents  may 
in  their  discretion  provide  for  therein.  The 
building  and  the  officers  of  the  department  are 
maintained  at  State  expense,  and  are  located  at 
Albany  N.  Y.,  the  State  capital.  See  New 
YoKK,  UNivEiaiTY  OF  THE  State  OF  (vol,  20,  p. 
238). 

Convocation. —  The  University  Convoca- 
tion is  held  annually  in  the  Education  Building 
on  such  dates  as  the  chancellor  and  commis- 
sioner determiil^  Its  object  is  to  ascertain  and 
formubte  educational  opinion ;  to  make  recom- 
mendations and  by  the  co-operation  of  educa- 
tional forces  to  advance  educational  interests. 
Its  membership  includes  all  educational  officers, 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional well-being  of  the  State, 

Publications. —  The  university  publications 
include  handbooks,  bulletins  and  reports.  The 
purpose  of  the  handbook  is  to  afford  accurate 
up-to-date  information  in  reply  to  correspond- 
ents ;  of  the  bulletins,  authoritative  information 
at  stated  intervals  to  specialists;  of  the  re- 
ports, permanent  educational  information  to 
the  public.  Handbook  6,  parts  1  and  2,  and  a 
list  of  Museum  publications  aSord  informa- 
tion   regarding   the   university's   publications. 

Buuniners.-^  Under  professional  laws, 
boards  of  examiners  in  medicine  (including, 
chiropody),  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine, 
pharmacy,  nursing,  accountancy,  optometry, 
shorthand  reporting  and  architecture  are  con- 
nected with  the  university;  under  regents'  rules 
the  State  Examinations  Board ;  under  the 
Court  of  Appeals  the  Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners; under  the  Education  Law,  the  Teachers 
Retirement  Fund  Board. 

Advisory  Councils.— -  Under  regents'  rules 
advisory  councils  are  appointed  representing 
the  various  institutions  —  convocation,  colleglc. 
academic,  library,  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
pharmacy,  nurse  training,  music,  industrial  and 
trades,  history,  publications,  agricultural  educa~ 
tion,   industrial   education. 

Si^rvision. —  In  addition  to  the  teachers 
affording  instruction  to  the  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  various  institutions  of  the  univer- 
sity there  is  a  body  of  supervisors  giving  their 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
namely,  principals  of  elementary  schools  and 
of  secondary  schoolsj  deans,  presidents  and 
chancellors  of  higher  mstitutions;  superintend- 
ents of  district,  village  and  city  schools  and 
inspectors  of  the  university. 

Appropriations.— The  State  makes  annual 
appropriations  for  educational  purposes  to  the 
elementary  schools,  to  the  secondary  school 9i 
to  the  higher  institutions,  to  the  State  Library, 
to  the  State  Museum  and  to  the  divi.>ions  of 
the  university.  Additional  appropriations  are 
made  by  local  authorities  to  school  districts 
and  to  municipal  districts  and  to  higher  insti- 
tutions through  endowments,  benefactions  and 

Institutions.— The  institutions  of  the  uni- 
versity include  all  elementary,  secondary  and 
higher  educational  institutions  which  are  now 
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or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this  State 
and  such  other  libraries,  museums,  institutions, 
sdiools,  organizations  and  i^encies  for  educa- 
tion as  may  be  admitted  to  or  incorporated  by 
.  the  university. 

Education  Depmrtmetit. —  The  university  is 
the  education  department  whose  president  is 
the  commissioner  of  education  —  the  chief 
executive  oiKcer.  It  is  his  duty  also  to  de- 
vote himself  to  educational  research ;  to  the 
study  of  the  educational  work  of  the  systems 
of  other  jurisdictions ;  to  introduce  and  origi- 
nate, so  far  as  possible,  better  methods  of  edu- 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Director  ' 
of  Professional  Education. —  He  has  charge  of 
higher  education  including  matters  relating  to 
universities,  colleges,  professional  and  technical 
schools  and  to  the  execution  of  educational 
laws  concerning  the  professions.  His  field  of 
labor  is  the  department  of  higher  education. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Second- 
ary Education.— He  has  charge  of  secondary 
education  including  matters  relating  to  acade- 
mies, academic  departments,  academic  schools, 
high  schools,  the  training  of  teachers  therefor, 
and  to  the  State  College  for  Teachers.  His 
field  of  labor  is  the  department  of  secondary 
education. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Elemen- 
tary Education,— He  has  charge  of  elementary 
education  including  matters  relating  to  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  training  of  teachers  therefor; 
and  of  the  division  of  school  libraries.  His 
field  of  labor  is  the  department  of  elementary 
education. 

The  Director  of  the  State  Library.— He  has 
charge  of  the  State  Lihrary  and  of  the  State 
Library  School.  His  field  of  labor  is  a  depart- 
ment of  the  university. 

The     Director    of    the    Department    of 


labor  is  a  department  of  the  university  includ- 
ing the  work  of  the  State  Geologist  and 
Paleontologist,  Botanist;  Entomologist,  Min- 
eralogist, Zoologist,  Archeologist  and  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State  Museum. 

Charles  F.   Wheelock, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Secondary  Edvca- 
Hon,  University  of  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WOOSTER.  See 
WoosTEk,  College  or. 

UNKAR  Piute  Indian  name  ^ven  by  Wal- 
cott  to  a  thick  group  of  limestone,  red  shale 
and  quartzite  with  basalt  flows  of  Alffonkian 
age  in  Grand  Caiiyon  of  Arizona.  These  beds 
have  a  thickness  of  6330  feet,  are  tilted  and 
faulted  considerably,  and  lie  on  gneiss  of  sup- 
posed Archean  Age. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD,  bread  made 
without  leaven  or  ferment  and  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law  (Ex.  xii,  15,  17)  to  he  used  at  the 
Passover  festival;  it  is  required  in  the  Latin 
Church  as  one  of  the  two  eucharistic  elements 
Tile  Authorized  Version  of  Ex.  xii,  has  'Ana 
ye  shall  observe  the  frost  of  unteavened  bread,' 
and  from  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  this 
feast  is  not  identical  with  the  Passover;  liut 
the  words  in  italics  are  confessedly  inierpo- 
lated  by  the  translators,  and  they  appear  to  lie 
the  only  ground  for  the  inference:  the  Septua- 
gint    version    has    no    such    interpolation,    but 


neither  has  it  the  term  (osyma)  for  unleavened 
bread ;  it  renders  the  passage,  *And  ye  shall 
observe  this  command.'  In  the  Eucharist,  the 
Oriental  churches,  as  the  Greek  Orliiodox,  the 
Nestorian.  and  the  rest,  including  the  Oriental 
churches  in  communion  v^th  Rome,  except  the 
Maronites  and  the  United  Armenians,  use  leav- 
ened bread  for  the  Eucharist:  in  churches  of 
Latin  rite  unleavened  bread  alone  ts  permitted. 
The  Council  of  Florence  (1«9),  in  the  De- 
cree of  Union,  defined  that  consecration  either 
in  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  is  valid.  The 
usage  of  the  Protestant  churches  conforms 
with  that  of  the  Oriental  Church. 

UNTERMEYER,  Louis,  American  writer: 
b.  New  York,  1  Oct  1885.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Dewitt  Ginton  High  Sdiool  and  en- 
tered commercial  life  but  found  writing  more 
to  his  liking  and  became  associate  editor  of 
The  Masses  and  a  contributor  to  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Yale 
Review,  etc.  He  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
parodies  and  is  the  author  of  several  at- 
tractive volumes,  notably  'Translations  from  the 
poem  of  Heinrich  Heine'  (1917). 

UNTERMEYER,  Samuel,  American  law- 
ver:  b.  Lynchburg,  Va,,  3  March  1858.  He  took 
his  degree  from  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  to  which  city  the  family  moved  soon 
after  the  war,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  hax 
in  1879.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  be- 
came famous  as  a  corporatim  attorney  and  was 
noted  for  his  connection  with  celebrated  cases. 
Lately  he  has  been  special  adviser  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  interpretation  and  eaforcement 
of  the  income  tax  law  and  was  active  in  secur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  anti-trust  l^slation. 
He  is  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  race  and  a  man 
whose  council  is  sou^t  on  all  important  under- 
takings. 

UNTERWALDEN,  oon'tEr-var'dcn,  Swit- 
zerland, one  of  thu  smaller  cantons,  in  the 
centre  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  Lucerne  and  the  famous  lake  of  Lucerne,  o 


The  pasturage  of  cattle  is  the  chief  support  of 
the  mhabitants,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  wood.  The 
surface  is  mountainous;  the  most  remarkable 
summits  are  those  of  Pilalus  and  of  Tiitis.  The 
canton  is  divided  into  two  valleys.  Upper  and 
Lower  (Obwalden  and  Nidwalden),  by  a  forest 
called  Kernwald,  which  crosses  it  from  north 
10  south.  Each  of  these  valleys  forms  an  inde- 
nendenl  slate,  but  is  represented  by  only  one 
member  in  the  council  of  the  Swiss  states,  in- 
stead of  two,  as  all  the  whole  cantons  are.  The 
chief  town  of  Obwalden  is  Samen,  and  of  Nid- 
walden, Statiz.  Area  of  Obwalden,  183  square 
miles;  pop.  about  17,000;  area  of  Nidwadden, 
112  square  miles;  pop.  about  14,000. 

UNTHANK,  James  Bryant,  American 
college  president ;  b.  Williamsburg,  Ind,  1849. 
He  was  graduated  from  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  in  1874,  was  professor  of  history 
and  logic,  1874-81,  and  was  president  of  Wil- 
mington  College,  Ohio,   for  a  quarter  century. 

UNWIN,  William  Cawthora,  English  civil   ■ 
engineer:  b.  Coggeshal),  Essex.  12  Dec.  I83a 
He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School, 
and  was   instructor  at    Ihe   Royal    School    of 
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Naval  Afdiitecture.  and  Marine  EngiiiMring, 
Kenshif^on,  1868-72.  Since  1885  he  has  been 
professor  of  engineering  ai  the  Central  Tecb^ 
nical  ColJEge  of  the  GuildG  of  l^ndon.  Kensing' 
ton.  He  has  pdblished  'Wrought  Iron  Bridges 
and  Roofa>  (IMP);  'Machine  Desitni'  (18?7);' 
'The  TcBtJiw  of  Materiala  of  Construction' 
(1688)  ;  'The  Li*e  of  Him'  (1896)  :  'Treatise: 
OD  HydniuHcs'    (1907),  etc. 

UNYOHO,  00-ny6'r6,  British   East  Africa. 
a  former  native  state  -of  about  36,000  square ' . 
miles,    bordering   on    the    Albert    Nyanza,   and 
now   included   in  Uganda.    Pop.  estimated  at 
1,500,000, 

UP  FROU  SLAVERY,  an  autobiography 
by  Booker  T.  Waslungton  (q.v.),  publislied  in 
190!.  Its  author  was  a  slave  until  treed  by  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  story  of  his 
career  is  told  with  much  gnce  and  Simplicity 
as  well  as  extreme  modesty. 

UPANISHADS,  oo-pi-nT-shidz'  a  series  of 
mystic  treatises  belonging  to  the  Vedic  litera- 
ture. They  are  primarily  about  30  in  number 
and  contain  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the  Hindus 
residing  the  human  soij,  the  nature  of  deity, 
and  the  process  of  creation.  Various  apocry- 
phal writings  have  been  discovered  and  added, 
until  the  latest  list  totals  about  250.  They  con- 
stitute part  of  the  Brahmanas  or  commentaries 
belonging  to  the  Veda  and  present  the  Vedic 
doctrine  in  a  comprehensive  form.  They 
describe  the  Supreme  Being  and  union  with 
the  All,  and  many  of  them  deal  with  sectarian 
Post-Vedic  identifications  of  the  Supreme  Being 
with  Brama,  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Though  not  sup- 
posed by  Hindus  to  have  been  revealed  in  me 
same  manner  as  the  Vedic  hymns,  Ae  Upani- 
shads  are  not  assigned  to  human  authorship, 
but  are  deemed  inspired  writings.  These  writ- 
ings breathe  the  spirit  of  all  the  Eastern  re-J' 
ligions.  especially  Buddhism.  They  teach  that 
the  hi^est  part  oi  the: individual,  |lic - Ptntan, 
desceods  through  sheaths  tor  experiences  on 
the  earth  plane.  Some  of  ihem  are  closely,  con- 
nected with  Vogi  philosophy,  and  all  are  baaed 
on  belief  in  icincajmation.  Many  of  these  bookft 
are  also  classed  as  Vedic  literature.  They  ap- 
pear to  harve  he«n  wriUen  at  various  periods 
within  about  1/XX)  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  For  a  furrtier  onderstanding  of  the  sub- 
ject read  the  works  of  Ma:c  Miiller,  Annie 
Besant,  (lougfa's  'Philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads'  (London  1903)  ;,  Jacob,  "Concordance  to 
the  Principal  Upauishads  and  Bbagavadgita' 
(1891)  ;  and  Oldenberg's  'Die  Lehre  der  Upaoi- 
shaden*  (Goltingen  1915).  See  BaAUUANASi- 
KakUa;  McTEMFsycuosts ;  Sanskkit;  Veda). 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  principal 
Upanishads  by  Max  Miiller,  2  vols, 

UPAS  THEE,  a  Javanese  tree  (Aittiarii 
toxicoria),  celebrated  for  its  poisonous  quali- 
ties, whidi  however,  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  It  was  tong  believed  in  Etirope 
that  thU  tree  ytaa  a,  solitary  one  tltuated  la  a 
valley  in  Java,  that  the  pestilential  qualities  of, 
it  were  so  great  that  neither  herti  nor  animal 
could  live  within  many  miles  oi  it,  and  that 
criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison 
from  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  The 
Javanese  themselves  dread  this  tree,  and  will 
not  rest  beneath  it,  or  even  pass  to  leeward  of 
it-    The  Upas  uee  belongs  to  the   Urticocea, 


and.  the  stem  rises  for, about  60  ieet  before  the, 
first  branch  puts  out.  The  wood  itself  is  barm- 
leas,  being  used  for,  furniture,  but  the  barl^ 
which  is  whitish,  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  when 
wounded,  exudes  a-  viscid,  milky  yellowish  sap, . 
which  becomes  brovm  upon  exposure  and- 
hacdeq/Dg  iiito  gimi.  From .  this  sap,  when 
mixed  with  the  seeds  of  capsicum  and  other , 
substances,, .  a,  dtndly  arrow-poispn.is.  made, 
which  is  at  first  purgative  and  emetic  in  its 
efforts,  and  then  narcotic,  tinally  killing  the 
victim  by  tetanic  convulsions.  It  is  called  upas- 
antiar.  When  the  tree  is  felled_or  the  bark  is 
mudt  injured,  the  tree' gives- out  lioxious  ex- 
halations which  will  cause  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  if  the  upas  tree  be  burned  the  smoke  from 
it  will  produce  the  same  result.  A  variety  is 
the  sack  tree.  It  has  a  bark,  pieces  of  which,- 
when  soaked  and  beaten,  can  be  turned  inside- 
out  wilhottt  tearing,  and,  a  section  of  the  wood 
having  been  left  for  a  bottom,  can  be  used  as  a 
sack.  -It  is  said  that  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth  is 
made  from  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  the  upas 
tree,  and  is  worn  by  poor  people,  but  that  if- 
wetted  it  excites  an  intolerable  itching  of  the 
wearer's  skin, 

UPCHURCH,  John  Jorden,  American  me- 
chanic: b.  FranHih  County,  N,  C-  26  March- 
1822;  d.  Steelviile,  Mo.,  18  Jan,  1887.  Hi- 
gained  a  wide  knowledge  of  inechanics  and 
engineering  through  practical  experience;  en- 
■gaged  in  constructmg  large  saw  and  flour  mills 
was  master  mechanic  on  the  Main  Hill  and 
Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  in  1341-54  and  in' 
1858  entered  the  machine  shops  of  the  Great 
Western  Railroad  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Oil  27: 
Oct.  1868  he  founded  there  the  first  lodge,  conr 
sisting  of  14  members,  of  the  Ancient  Order  61 
United  Workmen,  a  fraternal  organisation ' 
which  has  since  extended  into  every  State  atld 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  He  remove^: 
to  Missouri  in  1873,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
master  mechanic  of  the  carsfaops  of  tfie  Saint 
Louis,  Salem  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  and  also 
9.  .jenntendent  of  the  building  of  the  shops  and 
the  purchase  and  erection  of  machinery.  .  ■■ 

UPCOTT,  WiUiam,  English  autograph  ad-i 
leoior:  b.  Londoa^  1779;  d.  Islington,  18^1  He> 
became  assistant  to  Richard  Porson  as  librarian. 
of  the  London  Institute  (1806)  but  resigncd- 
(1834)  to.  become  a  colleUor  of  autographs 
and  gathered  an  immense  number.  He  pub-, 
lished  an  'Account  of  the  princi'pal  wo;ks  re- 
lating to  English  topogra^ihy'  (3  vols.,  ]8l8) ; 
edited  'Evelyn's  Miscelbny'  .  (1825)  and  en-, 
gaged  in  other  literary  work  up  to  the  day  ol 
his  death. 

UPDSGRAFP,  Milton,  AJdaericah  astron- 
omer: b.  Deeorah,  Iowa  20  Feb,  1861.  He 
was  graduated  fitom  the  Univer^ty  of  Wisi 
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Washburn  Observatory,  1884^-87,  and  from  tbc 
last-named  year  until  1890  he  -held  an 
astronomical  post  at  the  National  Observatory 
at  Cordoba,  Argentine  republic,  until  1890.  He- 
was  professor  of  astronomv  at  the  State  Uni-, 
verslty  of  Missouri.  1890-99.  Since  1899  he.  has 
been  professor  of  mathematics  of  the  Unitcrt 
Stales  navy.  He  was  director  of  the  Nautical 
Almanac  in  1907-10;  also  in  charge  of  six-inch, 
Transit  Circle  of  the  United  States  Naval. 
Observatory  in  1908-10.    Professor  Updfgrafll 
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viUe  and  Grii 

14  was  in  charge  of  geodetic  and  other  scientific 

work   in   the   American   sarvey  of   Samoa.     In 

1915-17  he  was  on  court-martial  and  other  doty 

at  the  Mare   hland   Naw  Yard.    He  is  the 

author    of    several    articles    on    profe^pioiial 

topics. 

UPERNIVIK,  or  UPEHKAVIK,  Green- 
land,  a  district  in  which  is  located  Tasiusak, 
the  most  northerly  settlement  in  the  western 
hemisphere. 

UPHAH,  Charles  Weotwortb,  American 
minister:  b.  Saint  John.  N.  B.,  1802;  d.  1875. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  (1821)  and  at  the  di- 
vinity school  there  (1824)  to  become  pastor 
with  Rev,  John  Prince  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  remaining  there  until  1844. 
He  was  mayor  of  Salem  (1852),  president  of 
the  State  senate  (1857-58),  and  was  representa- 
tive in  Clongress.  His  volumincnis  publications 
dealt  with  the  affairs  of  his  time  and  he  also 
was  editor  of  the  Christian  Review  and  of  the 
Chriitian  Regitttr. 

UPHAH,  Sunitel  Foster,  American  clen^y- 
man  and  educator;  b.  Duxbuiy,  Masi^  19  May 
1834;  d.  Madison,  N.  J.,  5  Oct.  1904.  He  or^.- 
pared  for  college  at  the  East  (jreenwich  Acad- 
emy, and  Ktaduated  from  Wesleyui  University 
in  1856.  He  immediately  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  joining  the . 
Providence,  now  the  New  England  Southern 
Conference.  He  served  parishes  in  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Fawtucket,  R.  I..  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
and  Bristol  R.  1.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to 
the  New  England  Conference  and  served  a 
church  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  three  separate  churches 
in  Boston,  and  one  in  Lynn,  MasS/,  and  in 
Spring6eid.  Mass.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
professor  of  practical  theology  in  Drew 
Tltcolagical  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  where 
he  taught  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  general  conferences  and  exerted  a 
great  influence  therein.  It  is  said  that  a  great 
speech  which  he  made  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the 'lime  limit  in  tninisterial  appointments. 
Ch-cr  1,400  students  passed  throtigh  his  classes. 
His  wit  was  proverbial  and  his  speech 
epigrammatic.  He .  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  his  g;eneration.  His  father  was 
for  70  years  a  itrinister,  and  his  three  sons  all 
entered  the  ministry.  _ 


HL  30  Jan.  1799;  d.  New  York,  2  April 
1872,  althou^  his  residence  was  Kennc- 
bunkport.  Me,  After  graduating  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1818  and  Andover 
Theolo^cal  Seminary  in  1821  he  served  two 
years  as  assistant  in  Hebrew  in  the  seminary. 
From  1823-25  he  was  associate  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  H. 
In  1825  he  became  professor  of  mental  and 
moi^I  philosophy  in  Bowdoin  College,  where  he 
served  until  1867.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  advocates  of  International  peace  by 
peace  tribunals.  He  was  a  voluminous  author. 
The  most  important  works  from  his  pen  are 
'Ratio  Disciplina,  or  the  Constitution  of  the 
Congregational  Cfinrches*  (1829):  'Manual  of 
Peace'  (1830);  'Philosophical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Will'    (1834  and  several  later 


editions) ;  'Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy'  (2 
vols.  1839),  An  Abridged  Ed.  (1864);  'Out- 
lines of  Disordered  Mental  Action'  (1840) ; 
'Life  and  Religious  Experience  of  Madame 
Gtiyon'  (1847,  2  vols.,  1851);  'Ufe  of  Faith* 
(1848,  1859);  'Principles  of  the  Interior  or 
Hidden  Life'  (published  in  10  editions)  ;  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Divine  Union'  (1851):  'Re- 
ligious Maxims'  (L854);  'Life  of  Abdame 
Catharine  Adoma'  (1856);  'Letters  ,£sihctic 
Social  and  Moral,  written  from  Europe,  Egypt 
and  Palestine*  (1855;  2d  ed.,  1857)  -  'A  Method 
oi  Prayer  —  An  Analysis  of  the  Work  so  En- 
Uiled  by  Madame  Guyon'  (1859)  ■  'The  Abso- 
lute Religion'  (posthumous  1872).  He  also 
won  the  prize  for  his  production  On  'The  Con-  ■ 
gress  of  Nations'  (1840),  and  translated  Jahn's 
'Biblical  Archaeology'  (182j)  which  passed 
through  at  least  12  subsequent  editions. 

UPHAH,  Warren,  American  geolo^t: 
b.  Amherst,  N,  H.,  8  March  185a  He  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1871 ;  served  on  the 
geological  survey  of  New.  Hampshire,  1875-78; 
on  the  geological  survey  of  Minnesota  in  1879- 
85;  also  1893-94;  and  on  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1885-95,  After  the  last- 
named  date  he  was  secretary^  and  librarian  of 
the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  in  Saint  Paul 
until  1914,  and  has  since  been  its  archaeologist. 
He  has  published  'The  Glacial  Lake  Agassis'; 
'Greenland  Icefields  and  Life  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  with  a  New  Discussion  of  the  Causes 
of  the  Ice  Age'  (with  G.  F.  Wright.  1896): 
Volume  I,  'Description  and  Explorations,'  of 
'Minnesota,  in  Three  Centuries'  (1908),  etc.; 
and  has  edited  Volumes  VIII  to  XV  (1895- 
1915)  of  the  MlnnesoU  Historical  Society  Col- 
lections. He  is  also  author  of  many  geological 
reports  and  papers  in  scientific  and  historical 
magazines,  chiefly  relating  to  glacial  subjects 
and  to  MinnesoCa  history. 

UPJOHN,  Richard,  American  architect: 
b.  Shaftesbury,  England,  22  Jan.  1802;  d.  Garri- 
sons, N.  Y.,  16  Aug.  187a  He  cmiffrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1829  and  took  np  nis  residence 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  On  being  appointed  to 
direct  the  alterations  in  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  he  left  Boston,  where  he  bad  been  en- 
gaged on  the  designs  for  the  courthouse  for 
that  city,  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he 
drew  the  plans  for  the  Trinity  Churdi  of  to- 
day, completed  in  1846  and  then  considered  the 
handsomest  church  in  the  United  States.  He 
also  built  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the 
Chorch  of  the  Holy  Communion,  Trinity  Chapel, 
Saint  Thomas'  Qiurch,  and  others  in  New 
York,  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Buff^o.  and  the 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Grace  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  For  20  jrears  he  was  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  His 
civic  architecture  was  chiefly  that  of  Italian 
Renaissance,  while  his  dome    '    '    "'  " 
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UPJOHN,  Ricbard  Mitchell,  American 
architect,  son  of  the  preceding;  b.  Shaftesbury,  . 
England.  7  March  1828;  d.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  ! 
19Cb.  He  came  to  this  country  from  England 
with  his  iMrents  in  his  infancy  and  became  a 
partner  with  his  father  when  20  years  old,  , 
Amon^  the  many  buildings  erected  with  his  co- 
operation are  the  Madison  Square  Chnrdi.  the 
old    Mechanics'    Bank   in    wall    street,    Saint 
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Peter's  ChurclL  Albany;  the  Central  Congrega- 
tiona!  Church,  Boston ;  Park  Church,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Saint  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Brooklyn,  and  Trinity  Parish  School, 
New  York.  IGs  chief  work  was  the  State 
C^tol  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  he  had  fre- 
quently been  employed  as  an  expert  on  civic, 
State,  and  natioaal-  coannissiocis.  He  was  a 
member- of  the  Aneiican  Institute  of  Architects 
since  its  ionndation  and  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  for  two  years.  He  was 
also  a  mCDiber  of  the  Architectural  League,  an 
ofTicer  ot  the  Architectural  Department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a 
life  member  of  die  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

UPLAND  PLOVBR,  a  sportsman's  name 
for  the  Bartramian  sandpiper.    See  Sandpipers. 

UPOLU  {oo-po-loo')  ISLAND.  See 
Sauoan  Islands. 

UPPER  ALTON,  111.,  city,  Madison 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  two  miles 
northwest  of  Alton.  It -is  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion. There  are  roof'tile  works,  a  machine  shofk 
grist  mil!  and  other  manufactories  connectea 
with  the  shiijping  of  farm  products.  The.  edu- 
cational institutions  are  the  Shurtlell  College 
(Baptist),  opened  in  1827  and  chartered  in 
1835 ;  a  high  school,  opened  in  18S5  and  public 
elementary  schools.  The  Shurtleff  College  had; 
in  1917,  15  professors  and  instructors,  and  126 
students.  The  library  contained  2D,00O  volumes, 
the  productive  funds  amounted  to  $176,000  and 
the  toul  income  to  $26,766.    Pc^  2,918. 

UPPER  CANADA.    See  Ontabio. 

UPPER  HELDERBERG  GROUP,  a  dis- 
carded term  in  geologic  chronology,  applied  to 
the  lower  members  of  the  Mid  Devonic  forma- 
tkms  —  the  Schoharie  grit  and  (he  Onondaga  ok' 
comiferous  limestone.  The  term  was  derived 
from  the  Helderberg  Mountsins,  where  these 
rocks  form  the  highest  limes  lone  members> 
while  other  limestones  termed  the  Lolvet  Hel- 
derberg ^oup  formed  the  basal  limestone  strata. 
To  these  latter,  now  classed  as  Lower  Devonic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Manlius  limestone, 
the  name  Hdderbergian  is  now  restricted.  See 
DBVONiAH;  Old  Red  Sandstdmb.  . 

UPPER  IOWA  UNIVERSITY,  located 
at  Payette,  Iowa.  It  was  established  as  Payette 
Seminary  in  1857,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
Upper  Iowa  University  in  1856.  It  is  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cfaurdi.  It  has 
been  open  to  men  and  women  on  equtO  terms 
from  the  first,  and  a  third  of  the  graduates  have 
been  women.  The  organization  includes  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Academy,  the  Nor- 
mal School,  the  Conservatory  of  Musk,  a 
school  of  art,  the  School  of  Oratory,  the  Busi- 
ness College,  Ae  School  of  Phj-sical  Culture, 
and  the  Summer  School,  The  College  of  Lib- 
end^  Arts  offers  a  clasetcal,  a  philosophical,  and 
a  scientific  course,  and  confers  the  three  degrees 
of  A.B..  B.Ph.  and  B.S.  The  library  contains 
16,000  volumes;  the  students  nmnber  about  400 
and  the  faculty  17  members. 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  Ohio,  vilUge, 
eounty^seat  of  Wyandot  County,  on  the  San- 
duslw  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ae- Cohimbos,  Hocking  Valley  railroads,  about 


CO  miles  north  by  west  of  Cohimbus  and  57 
miles  south  by  east  of  Toledo.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  region.  "The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  macMne 
shops,  wagon  and  carriage  works,  foundries, 
flour  mills,  steam  pumps  and  laundry  machine 
works.  The  educational  institutions  are  a  high 
school,  established  in  1872,  public  ana  parish 
schools  and  a  public  library.  There  are  two 
banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.    Pop.  3,779. 

UPPER  SENEGAL  AND  NIGER.  French 
West  Africa,  a  colony  formed  in  1904  from 
the  territories  of  Sen^;arabia  and  the  Niger, 
acquired  in  )893.  It  extends  south  of  Alseiia 
to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Dahomey,  Togo, 
the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  with  the 
Military  Colony  of  the  Niger  on  the  east,  and 
on  the  west  Mauritania,  the  Faleme  river  and 
the  frontier  of  French  Guinea.  The  area  is 
about  568,273  square  miles.  It  includes  a  large 
part  of  the  Sahara  Desert  below  the  Algerian 
bonndary,  the  Upper  Senegal  Valley,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  course  of  the  Niger  River  and 
all  the  countries  in  the  Great  Bend.  The  re- 
gion is  largely  plateau  land,  rising  to  a  helglit 
of  1,600  feet.  Forests  occur,  but  the  land 
mainly  is  open  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising.  The  natives  cultivate  com, 
rice,  cotton,  millet  and  ground  nuts,  and  large 
herds  of  cattle  abound.  Native  manufactures 
include  pottery,  bricks,  jewelry,  leather  and 
woven  Koods.  The  export  trade  in  1916 
amounted  to  ^,000  and  consisted  of  cotton, 
nAbcr,  fruits,  oil  "seeds,  oil  cacao  and  timber; 
imports,  chiefly  food  stuffs,  cotton  goonis,  me- 
chanical implements  and  beverages  amounted  to 
$193,119.  "rhe  Senegal-Niger  Railway  extends 
349  miles  from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro,  whence 
small  steamers  ascend  the  river  to  Timbuktu. 
Timbuktu  has  wireless  telegraphic  connection 
with  the  Eifel  Tower  in  Paris  and  telegraph 
lines  extend  throughout  the  colony  from  I^yes 
to  Niamey  Zinder  and  Lake  Tchad.  The  col- 
ony is  under  civil  administration  with  colonial 
judicial  and  educational  systems.  The  chief 
towns  have  repional  or  urban  schools ;  at 
Bamako  is  a  school  for  sons  of  chiefs  and  a 
professional  school ;  at  Timbuktu  is  a  Moham- 
medan soperior  school.  The  principal  towns 
are  Ouagfaadougou  (pop.  19,330) ;  Bobo-Diou- 
lasso  (pop.  8,740) ;  Bamako,  the  capital  (pop. 
8,734);  Sikasso  (pop.  7,825);  Scgou  (pop. 
8,400);  Kayes  (pop.  5,820) ;  Djenn^  (pop.  5,4SO> ; 
Timbuktu  (pop.  4,270)  ;  Goundam  (pop.  3,200) '; 
Dori  (pop.  3400).  Including  1.314  French,  Ac 
total  population  of  the  colony  is  5,598,973, 

UPSALA,  or  UPPSALA,  oop-sa'15.  Swe- 
den, (I)  A  university  town  situated  on  the 
Fyris  River  near  the  head  of  a  navigable 
branch  of  Lake  Malar,  50  miles  north  of  Stock- 
holm, The  most  prominent  building  is  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  in  1260-1435,  and  re- 
stored in  1886-93,  It  contains  the  tonfts  of 
several  Swedish  kings.  The  main  building  of 
the  university  is  a  fine  Renaissance  structure 
built  in  1879-87.  The  university  was  founded 
in  1477.  It  had  2,347  students  in  1915,  a  hbrary 
of  350,000  volumes  and  12,500  manuscripts,  large 
collection  of  coins  and  paiutinga,  a  botanical 
garden  and  museum,  with  a  statue  of  Linnwai, 
and  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  is  an  hn- 
portant  railway  junction  and  there  is  a  large 
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anninl  fair.  Tbe  old  city  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1702.  Pop.  27,976l  (2)  A  Ian  or 
district  of  over  2,000  square  miles  area,  with  a 
population  of  about  132,716-  Tits  eastern  front 
tsxin  the  Baltic  Sea.  and  the  Gutf  of  Bothniii 
and  it  adjoins  Stockholm  on  the  south. 

UPSETTING  THERMOMETER.  See 
Thermometer. 

UP3HUK,  up'shu,  Abel  Parker,  American 
statesman ;  b.  Northampton  County,  Va.,  !7 
June  1790;  d.  Potomac  River,  near  Washington, 
D.  C,  28  Feb.  1844.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1810,  practised  law  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1810-24  and  in  1825  served  in  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature. He  was  appointed  judge  of  Uie  general 
conrt  in  1826,  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
to  revise  the  Stale  constitution  in  1829,  and 
then  resumed  his  office  as  judge,  serving  until 
1841,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President  Tyler.  On 
the  resignation  of  Daniel  Webster  in  1843  he 
became  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  capacity  he 
favored  the  pro-slavery  party  and  also  sup- 
ported President  Tyler's  policy  of  annexing 
Texas.  On  28  FA.  1844,  in  company  with  the 
President  and  his  party,  he  visited  the  war 
steamer  ■Princeton  on  the  Potomac  River  to 
witness  the  testing  of  a  large  gun.  It  exploded 
iii  the  experiments  and  Secreiaiv  Upshur,  to- 

Sther  with  several  others  of  the  party,  was 
iled. 


1823;  d.  30  May  1917.  He  was  educated 
Williao)  and  Mary  College,  entered  the  navy  in 
1841.  served  in  the  Mextcan  War  and  partici- 
pated in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  in  1848,  accompanied  the  Perry  ex-, 
pedition  to  Japan  in  1854  aud  in  1857-55  was 
Bag-lieutenant  on  the  African  squadroa  He 
was  an  inslrucior  at  the  Naval  Academy  at 
the  begStming  of  the  Civil  War  and  was  as- 
Mgned  to  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  with 
which  he  remained  until  1862.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  was- 

Sesent  at  the  engagements  of  Forts  Royal  and 
attcras  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  in  1865.  He  received  promotion  to  com- 
mander in  1866,  captain  in  1872,  commodore  in 
IS80,  was  in  command  of  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  in  1882-84,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
made  rear-admiral  in  command  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  retired  in  1885 
at  his  own  request 

UPSON,  Anson  Judd,  American  edueitor: 

b.  Philadelphia,  Pa!,  7  Nov.  1823;  d.  Glens 
Falls,  N  Y.,  15  June  1902.  He  was  graduated, 
from  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1843, 
and  taught  there  until  1870,  occupying  the  chair 
of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  1853-70.  He  was  or- 
dained in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1868,  and 
in  18TO-80  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian aurch  at  Troy.  N.  Y.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary,  in  which  office  he 
remained  until  1887,  became  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  In 
1890,  and  from  1892  until  his  death  was  chan- 
cellor. He  published  "Inquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Character  of  our  Federal  Goverament' 
(1840).. 


UPTON,  BiiiorT,'Ain«ricaA  soldier;  h.Ba' 
tovia,  N.  Y.,  27  Atig.  1639;  d.  San  Frandsm, 
CaL,  14  March  1881.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1861  and  soon  became  lieutenant 
of  the  Fifth  artillery.  While  serving  on  the 
staff  of  General  Tykr  he  partic^ted  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  wounded, 
and  in  the  Peninsula  and  Maryluid  campaigns 
of  1862  (qq.v.).  In  October  1862  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  L21st  New  York  volon- 
tcers.  He  fought  at  Fredericksburg,  and  from 
Gettysburg  to  the  Wilderness  cotmnandcd  a 
briaade  ot  tfae  Sixth  cotps,  dutinguishiiiK  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  RaApafaannock  Station 
(q.v.).  and  especially  at  Spotlsylvania  Court 
House  (().v.),  where  he  was  wounded.  For 
gallantry  m  the  last-nuncd  .^tion  he  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and  brc- 
vetted  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  iuziy. 
He  participated  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Opequon 
(q.v.)  and  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  Later  he  served  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama  in  command  of  the  Fourth  cavalrr 
division  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  and  for  his 
services  at  Selma  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army.  From  1868  to  1880 
he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  25th  in- 
fantry, and  in  the  iatter  year  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Fourth  artillery.  He  originated  a  system 
of  military  tactics  which  was  adopted  by  the 
government  in  1867,  and  was  commandant  of 
cadets  at  West  Point,  1870-75.  Soon  after  at- 
taining his  colonelcy  in  the  regular  army  he 
suffered  frym  mental  disease  and  committed 
suicide.  His  publications  include  *A  New  Sys- 
tem of  Infantry  Tactics'  (186?):  'Tactics  for 
Non-Military  Bodies'  (1870);  'The  ArTnies  of 
Asia  and  Europe'  (1878)  ;  and  'The  Military 
Policy  of  the  United  Sutes.'  Cojisult  Michie, 
'Life  and  Letters  of  Miuor-Generat  Emory 
Uptwi>  (1885). 

UPTON,  George  PSitaam,  American  mu- 
sical critic:  'b.  Boston,  25  Oct.  1834.  He  was 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1854  and 
entered  joumatistn  in  Chicai^  a  year  later. 
He  was  mustcal  critic  and  e£torial  writer  on 
the  Chicago  Tritmnt  for  25  years.  He  oub- 
lished  'Letters,  of  Peregrine  Pickle>  <1 
'Lives  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Wagner 
-       .     .  „  .    -yj. 
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Standard  Owea.s'   (ISSKI)  ;  f Standard 
(1891) ;     'Standard    Symphonies' 


UPTON,  WOliam  W.,  American  jnrist: 
b.  Victor,  N.  Y.,  17  July  1817;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C,  23  Jan.  1896.  In  1636  he  went  to  iCtrhi- 
gao  where  he  studied  b.w  and  held  various 
dfices.  being  a  member  of  the  legislature  which 
located  the  capital  at  Lansing.  He  went  to 
California  in  1852  and  was  a  member  of  the 
California  legislature  in  1856.  He  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Sacramento  County,  la51-^. 
He  moved  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1865,  wheiice 
he  was  almost  immediately  elected*  to  the  legis- 
lature.    In   1867  he  became  a  justice  of   the 


•  Court'  and   became  duef  jnstice   i 


__j, -      .!   JBSt._ 

18/2.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1876  the 
Republicans  based  tibdr  daim  to  the  Oregon 
vote  upon  a  telegram  of  Judge  Upton,  in  which 
he  called  attention  to  the  feet  that  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  could  not  exercise  judicial 
powers  in  pas^ng  upon  the  cli^iUty  of  an 
dcctqr.    The  Electof?!  Conunlssum  sustained 
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this  contention,  and  Hayes  became  President 
In  1877  Judge  Upion  was  appointed  second 
comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  188S,  during  which  time  he  passed  finally 
upon  nearly  160,000  accounts,  involving  about 
$160,000,000.  In  1885  the  government  J)ub  11  shed 
his  "Digest  of  Decisions  of  the  Second  Comp- 
tnaller  of  the  Treasury,  1869  to  1884,"' 

UPTON,  WinBlow,  American  astronomer: 
b.  Salem,  Uass,,  12  Oct.  1S53.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  BrowD  University  in  1875,  studied 
astronomy  at  the  University  of  CiacinuEiti  and 
in  1877--79  was  assistant  astrouotner  at  the 
Harvard  ObservatOQ'.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
United  States  Lake  Survey  as  assistant  engineer 
in  1879-80,  was  computer  and  assistant  prcH 
fessor  in  the  United  States  Signal  Service  in 
1881-83,  and  has  since  been  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Brown  University,  where  he  was 
also  dean  in  1900-01.  He  served  on  the  United 
States  eclipse  expedittona  of  1878  and  1883, 
and  was  a  member  of  private  expeditions  in 
1887,  1889  and  1900.  In  189&-97  he  was  absent 
on  leave  from  Brown  while  making  observa- 
tions at  the  Southern  station  of  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory at  Arequipa,  Peru.  He  has  published 
«Star  Atlas'   <1896>. 

UPTON.  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester  County, 
on  the  Grafton  and  Upton  Railroad,  about  35 
miles  west  by  south  of  Boston  and  12  miles 
southeast  of  Worcester.  The  town  contains 
the  villages  of  Upton  Centre  and  West  Upton. 
The  chief  industries  are  connected  with  farm 
products  and  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats. 
Pop.  about  2,071. 

VR  OP  THE  CHALDBBS.  The  home 
of  the  family  of  Abraham  and  the  place  from 
which  he  set  out  to  find  a  location  (or  his 
family.  It  was  the  old  Babylonian  ciw  of  Uru, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
River,  13S  miles  southeast  from  Babylon.  It 
was  a  great  and  prosoerous  city,  a  centre  of 
transportation  routes  ty  land  and  water,  and 
the  seat  of  worship  of  Sin  the  Moon  God. 
Its  modern  name  is  Mrikayyar  or  Mugheir. 
Its  history  has  been  traced  as  far  bade  as  3,000 
B.C  The  ruins  were  first  discovered  by  Taylor 
in  1853.  Excavations  in  many  places  reveal  the 
tianK  and  (influence  of  Ur.  The  ruins  are  owned 
t^  Saadun,  the  sheik  of  the  Montefik  Arabs. 


URjGUIA,  a  toxic  condition  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  blood  of  urinary  constituents 
which  normally  should  be  secreted  by  the  kid- 
Q^ys.  The  nervous  system  is  especially  affected 
b^  the  poisonous  blood,  as  shown  by  mental 
disturbances,  convulsions,  headache,  nausea, 
dyspnoea,  disordered  vision  and  coma.  What 
the  toxic  material  really  is  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. It  has  been  proved  not  to  be  urea  alone, 
as  was  formerly  believed.  Some  contend  that 
the  poison  is  a  mixed  product  of  uneliminated 
nitrogenous  excrement! tious  substances;  others, 
that  It  is  a  newly  formed  athuminous  substance 
not  related  to  ordinary  waste  material,  or  is  due 
to  a  disturbance  of  an  internal  venal  secretion 
brought  about  by  changed  metabolic  processes, 
Ursmia  is  usually  associated  with  acute  or' 
chronic  nephritis,  or  may  result  from '  suppres- 


sion or  deficient  secretion  of  urine  from  mj 
cause. 

The  symptoms  of  uraemia  depend  upoa 
whether  the  condition  is  acute  or  chronic  Acute 
urxmia  may  be^n  with  a  violent  headache  or 
persbtent  vomiting,  with  dyspnica,  oonvulsions, 
mania  or  coma.  There  may  be  only  one  of  these 
gymptoms  present,  or  two  or  more  may  appear. 
The  headache  is  usually  occipital,  and  may  be 
associated  with  deafness,  llie  vomiting  may 
be  accompanied  by  diarrhcea,  both  being  etToits 
to  excrete  the  toxic  material.  The  dyspncca  is 
frequently  continuous  and  severe;  the  patient 
cannot  Ue  down  or  sleep  in  any  position  with 
comfort;  there  is  much  restlessness  and  tossing 
about;  the  legs,  if  resting  on  the  floor,  readily 
swell  from  lEdema.  There  is  always  a  proba- 
bility of  pulmonary  cedema  and  cyanosis  of  the 
face  ana  extremities.  Whenever  sudden  un- 
controllable vomiting  occurs  without  a  known 
severe  and  r 


acute  uraemia  ma>[  be  but  little  increased,  or  may 
rise  5°  to  6"  F.  just  before  a  paroxysm.  The 
pulse  varies,  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  heart  and  artencs;  it  may  be  full  and  throb- 
bing, or  small  and  hard  and  not  especially  rapid. 
The  convulsions  resemble  those  of  epilepsy, 
but  are  not  attended  by  a  cry.  They  may  come 
without  warning  or  be  preceded  for  &  few  days 
by  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
hands;  and  may  occur  frequently  and  persist- 
ently until  coma  ensues.  Amaurosis  may 
follow  these  convulsions  for  a  few  days,  or 
hemiplegia  or  nonopie^a  may  follow  or 
precede  them.  The  delirium  of  acute  nrtemia 
may  be  mild,  muttering,  or  it  may  be  maniacal. 
Coma  is  commonly  present  when  there  are  gen- 
eral convulsions,  and  may  appear  without  them, 
sometimes  preceded  by  headache  and  dullness. 
The  breathing  is  stertorous  and  the  breath  foul. 
The  patient  may  recover  from  the  Stupor  or 
may  remain  in  it  for  weeks. 

In  chronic  unemia  the  patient  complains  of 
severe  occipital  or  frontal  headache,  more  or 
less  continuous.  There  is  dyspncea  not  depend- 
ent on  exertion.  There  may  be  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, diarrhcea  and  stomatitis.  The  breath  is 
fold,  the  toa^e  coated  with  a  brown  offensive 
fur.  The  urine  is  usually  increased  in  amount, 
is  clear,  add.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1006  to 
1010,  contains  albumen  at  variable  periods,  also 
a  few  hyaline  or  granular  casts,  and  sometimes 
red  blood -corpuscles  and  leucocytes.  The  urea 
is  often  dijninished. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  uraemia  may  last 
for  months,  but  acute  exacerbations  with  con- 
vulsions and  coma  may  appear  at  any  time,  and 
such  cases  are  susceptible  to  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  pleura,  meninges  and  endo- 
cardium. Melancholia  and  delusional  insanity 
may  occur.  The  skin  frequently  becomes  dry 
ana  itches,  and  muscular  cramps  are  common. 

Unemia  must  be  distinguished  from  typhoid 
fever,  alcoholism  with  coma,  and  from  some 
forms  of  diabetes  and  meningitis.  The  prog* 
nosis  of  unemia  is  noi  good,  especially  in  albu- 
minuria patients,  and  those  having  advanced 
heart  disease  or  arteriosclerosis;  but  paticnia 
may   recover   when  af^arently  hopelessly  sick. 

Treatment.— Keep  the  patient  in  bed  and 
between  blankets,  especially  in  acute  attadks; 
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prevent  turn  at  atl  times  from  being  chilled; 
induce  free  action  of  the  skin  by  the  hot  pack, 
the  hot  air  or  steam  bath,  or  the  hot  tuh  bath  ; 
and  keep  the  bowels  free  by  saline  purges. 
Diuretics,  such  as  water  (considered  by  many 
as  the  best  diuretic),  lemonade  with  cream  of 
tartar,  the  liqnor  ammonite  acelatis,  and  the 
citrate  of  potas^uin,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
Cupping  and  poulticing  of  the  loins  (if  the  urine 
is  scanty),  venesection  and  hot  saline  injections 
are  advocated.  Sometimes  heart  stimulants, 
such  as  camphor,  strychnine,  digitalis  and  stro- 
phanthus  are  necessary.  During  convalescence 
tonics  may  be  given  and  careful  outdoor  exer' 
dse  resoned  to,  the  patient  being  comfortably 
clad.  In  most  cases  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  should  be  interdicted.  The  diet  is  of 
prime  importance.  In  acute  uraemia  it  should 
be  solely  of  milk,  with  seltzer,  yichy  or  kumiss. 
In  the  chronic  form  this  should  be  the  chief 
mode  of  administering  food.  As  improvement 
sets  in  the  patient  may  have  meat  broths,  gruels, 
,  egg-albumen,  custards,  toast,  baked  potatoes, 
cereals,  soft-boiled  eggs,  fresh  fish,  etc.  Most 
authorities  believe  that  red  meats  should  not 
be  given  until  the  amount  of  urea  found  in  the 
urine  is  about  normal. 

URAGA,  oo-ra'ga^  Japan,  a  seaport  town  of 
Hondo,  in  the  Sagami  province,  16  miles  south- 
east of  Yokohama.  Perry  Park  opened  in  1900 
at  Kurihama,  a  suburb,  commemorates  the  ad- 
vent of  Commodore  Perry's  fleet  at  Uraga  in 
1853  and  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  open- 
ing up  of  Japan  again  to  foreign  commercial 
and  political  relations.    Pop..  13,000. 

URAL-ALTAIC  LANGUAGES,  a  fam- 
ily of  langiiages  of  which  two  grand  divisions 
are  recognized  by  Max  Muiler,  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern.  In  the  northern  division  are 
comprised  the  Tungusic,  the  Mongolic,  the 
Turkic,  the  Finnic  and  the  Samoyedic.  The 
Tungusic  dialects,  lowest  of  all  these  in  organ- 
extend  northward  and  westward  from 


parts  of  speech  are  hardly  distinguished.  But 
the  Turkic  dialects,  chief  among  them  the  Os- 
manli  of  Constantinople,  are  rich  in  gram- 
matical forms ;  Turkic  speech  is  common  from 
the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  The  Finnic 
division  comprises  the  speech  of  the  Baltic 
coasts  and  the  Hungarian  or  Magyar,  (See 
Finns;  Hungary).  Among  the  languages 
of  the  southern  division  are  the  Tamulic  or 
Dravidian  dialects  ol  southern  India  (see 
Tamji.)  ;  the  Tibetan,  the  Talc  or  the  dialects 
of  Siam.  and  the  Malaic  or  Malayan  and  Poly- 
nesian dialects.  The  Ural-Altaic  languages  all 
possess  one  characteristic  feature;  in  them  the 
radical  or  root  is  never  obscured;  also  the 
determining  or  modifying  syllables  are  usually 

t laced  at  the  end ;  ihe  vowels  in  a  word  mav 
e  changed  and  modulated  to  harmonize  witfi 
the  keynote  struck  by  its  chief  vowel.  In  the 
Turldsh,  for  example,  if  a .  verb  contains  a 
sharp  vowel  in  its  radical  portion,  the  vowels  of 
the  terminations  are  all  sharp;  but  the  same 
terminations  when  they  follow  a  root  with  a 
flat  vowel,  modulate  their  vowels  into  a  flat 
key;  thus  mek  or  wot  teing  the  infinitive  ter- 
nunation  of  verbs,  sev-mek  is  the  infinitive  verb 
to  love,  but  b<dt-mak  is  the  infinitive  verb  to 


URAL  (oo'r^l  or  u'ral)  MOUNTAINS, 
Russia,  a  long  mountain  range  forming  the  con- 
ventional boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  ejttending  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  di- 
rection from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  a  distance  of  about  16,000  miles.  The 
average  height  of  its  crest  is  1,000  lo  1,500  feet, 
but  several  iieaks  are  over  5,000  feet,  the  high- 
est, Telpos,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  chain, 
having  an  altitude  of  5,433  feet.  In  the  north 
the  range  forms  a  comparatively  narrow  ridge, 
destitute  of  trees.  Further  south  it  is  covered 
with  forests  and  spreads  out  to  a  width  of 
nearly  200  miles,  finally  dividii^  on  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  Orenburg  into  a  western  and 
a  southern  outrunner,  the  latter  known  as  the 
Mugadzhar  Moimtains,  reaching  to  the  Aral 
Sea.  The  principal  rivers  fed  by  the  Ural  chain 
are  the  Petchora  and  nimierous  affluents  of  the 
Obi,  belonging  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  the 
Kama  and  Ural,  belonging  to  the  Caspian.  The 
geological  structure  consists  of  an  axis  of 
granite  and  poryphry,  covered  on  the  slopes 
with  paheozoic  strata.     The  mineral   wealth   is 


platinum,  and  gold  is  also  found  in  places,  i 
IS  common,  besides  silver,  lead,  copper,  rock 
salt  and  occasionally  diamonds  and  precious 
stones.  Considerable  coal  is  mined  in  toe  west- 
ern area,  and  in  time  there  should  be  a  wide 
development  of  manufacturing  industries.  The 
iron  output  before  the  war  for  several  years 
averaged  over  20.000  tons. 

URAL  RIVER,  Russia,  a  river  which  rises 
in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  government  of  Orenburg,  flows  first  south, 
then  west,  past  Orenburg  so  far  as  Uralsk,  then 
again  south  through  the  Uralsk  district,  empty- 
ing into  the  Caspian  Sea  through  several 
mouths.  It  is  1,485  miles  long  and  navigable 
lo  Orenburg  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Its  sturgeon  fisheries  are  important. 

URALITE,  a  mineral  which  ia  a  variety  of 
amphibole  and  is  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
pyroxene;  found  abimdantly  in  the  Ural  regi<Mi, 

URALSK,  oo-rllsk',  Russian  Central  Asia. 
(1)  The  capital  of  the  district  of  Uralsk,  situ- 
ated on  the  Ural  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. 160  miles  southwest  of  Orenburg  and  280 
miles  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  railroad 
between  Orenburg  and  Saratov.  It  has  numer- 
ous churches,  two  high  schools,  a  library,  a 
museum  and  a  theatre,  steam  mills,  brick  tains 
and  a  breweiy.  Pop.  about  47,880.  (2)  The 
district  bounded  by  Orenburg  on  the  north, 
Turgai  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  Astra- 
khan on  the  west  and  the  Transcaspian  territory 
on  the  south.  It  is  a  desert  country,  lying 
largely  below  sea-level.  The  Ural  River  region, 
however,  is  fertile.  A  promising  oil  field  was 
opened  at  Emba  in  1915.  The  area  is  137,679 
square  miles.    Population  889.600,  or  only  &4  to 

URANIA,  u-ra'nl-^  the  "heavenly  one,» 
a  title  of  Aphrodite,  as  the  goddess  of  noble 
love,  but  more  commonly  the  name  of  the  ntuse 
of  astronomy,  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Mne- 
mosvne.     She  is  generally  represented  with  a 
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flobe  or  s  lyre.  By  Apollo  she  was  mother  of 
Hymemnis  and  Linus.  She  was  also  the  muse 
of  astronomy.    Sec  Muses. 

URASII'DM.  a  family  of  moths.  See 
Moth. 

URANINITE,  URANIN,  or  PITCH- 
BLENDS,  a  dark-green  to  black  mineral  be- 
longing to  the  isometric  or  cubical  system. 
Usually  occurs  Jn  a  massive  conditioa.  Brittle, 
hardness  S.5;  specific  gravity,  6.4  to  9.7;  lustre, 
submetallic  and  greasy  or  pitch-like;  streak, 
brownish-4>lack  to  dark  olive  green;  fracture, 
cDuchoidal ;  composition :  an  oxide  of  uranium 
that  may  be  considered  a  uranate  of  uranyl.  It 
also  contains  some  lead  and  very  small  amounts 
of  other  elements,  among  which  are  radium 
(q.y.)  and  the  rare  ^seous  elements,  helium. 
Pitchblende  is  the  chief  commercial  source  of 
uranium  and  radium.  It  is  mined  in  consider- 
able quantities  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 
Found  also  in  many  other  places,  as  Cornwall, 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Turkey  and  in  the  United 
States  in  Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  etc. 

URANIUM,  a  metallic  chemical  element, 
symbol  U,  atomic  weight  Z38.5,  specific  gravity 
18.6.  It  was  discovered  by  Klaproth  (1789)  in 
the  mineral  pitchfoknde  and  named  by  him  in 
honor  of  Herschel's  discovery  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  The  body  discovered  by  Klaproth  was 
really  the  oxide  of  uranium,  the  free  metal 
being  first  isolated  by  Peligot  (1842).  It  is  one 
of  the  rarer  elements  and  occurs  in  nature  only 
in  combination  with  other  elements.  The  prin- 
cipal minerals  containing  it  in  any  considerable 
quantity  are  uranmite  or  [Htchblende  (75  to  85 
per  cent  UtOi),  a  greenish  mineral  coming 
chiefly  from  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  though 
found  in  other  places;  gummite,  a  hydrated  cal- 
cium lead  uranium  silicate;  uranosphttriie,  a 
hydrated  bismuth  nranite;  lorbernife,  a  hy- 
drated copper  uranium  phosphate  from  Saxony 
and  Cornwall;  aulunite,  a  hydrated  calcium 
uranium  phosphate  from  the  same  regions ; 
uvanite,  a  hydrated  compound  of  uranium  and 
vanadium ;  and  carnotite,  a  potassium  uranium 
vanadate.  Carnotite  is  the  most  important  ore 
in  the  United  States.  The  latter  carries  im- 
portant amoums  of  radium  (q.v.).  Deposits 
are  worked  in  Colorado  and  Utah.  The  most 
important  European  deposits  are  at  Joachimsthal 
in  Austria  and  at  various  points  in  Saxony.  The 
metal  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
uranium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  carbon 
or  of  uranium  chloride,  sodium  chloride  and 
metallic  sodium.  It  is  a  malleable  white  metal 
looking  like  nickel.  It  oxidizes  very  slowly  in 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rapidly 
burns  to  UiOi  wben  heated  above  400°  F.  Is 
soluble  in  mineral  adds.  It  acts  both  as  an  acid 
and  a  basic  element.  We  have  uranovs  salts 
such  as  UCIi,  uranyl  salts  in  which  the  group 
UOi  acts  as  a  basic  radical,  example  uranyl 
chloride  (UOi)Cli  and  uraitatet  which  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  oxide  UOi 
with  strong  bases.  Sodium  uranate,  or  ura- 
,  nium  yellow,  is  used  in  glass  and  china  painting 
and  in  the  manufacture  cf  beautiful  fluorescent 
uratuum  glass.  Metallic  uranium  and  minerals 
containing  its  compounds  possess  marked  radio- 
activity. See  Mineral  Pkoductton  of  the 
UHrm  States;  Radium. 


URANOCIRCITB.  A  hydrous  phosphate 
of  uranium  and  barium,  Ba0.2U(XP.Ok8H.O. 
Occurs  near  Keystone  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  and  may  become  a  source  of 

URANOPHANB.  A  hydrons  silicate  of 
uranium  and  calcium.  Ca0.2UOt2Si0..6H/J. 
Occurs  in  Georgia,  Idaho  and  North  Carolina 
and  may  be  a  source  of  radium.  . 

URANOSPINITB.  An  arsenate  of  ura- 
nium and  calcium  with  probable  constitution  of 
Ca0.2UO..As.Ou8H^.  Equivalent  to  47.6  per 
cent  uranium.     Found  in  Cane  County,  Utah. 

URANUS,  u'rq-nfl^  in  Crtek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Gx^ttae  earth,  and  by  her  the  father 
of  the  Titans,  Cycl(H>es,  etc.  He  hated  his  chil- 
dren, ajid  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  but  on  the 
iastigatiou  of  Gxa,  Kronos,  the  you^est  of  the  . 
Titans,  overthrew  and  dethroned  him. 

URANUS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  primary 
planets,  and  the  seventh  from  the  sun,  discov- 
ered by  Sir  William  Herschet  in  1781.  For 
many  years  it  was  called  Georgium  Sidus  in 
iingland.  The  name  Uranus  was  given  by 
Bode.  To  the  naked  eye  it  appears  like  a  star 
of  the  sixth  magnitude.  Its  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  is  about  1,782  millions  of  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  year  30,686.82  days,  or  about  i^ 
of  our  years.  Its  mean  diameter  is  estimated  at 
about  33/)00  miles.  Its  volume  exceeds  the 
earth's  about  67  times,  but  as  its  mean  density 
is  only  0.17  (the  earth's  being  1)  its  mass  is 
only  about  12J^  times  more.  The  length  of  its 
day  is  supposed  to  he  between  9  and  10  hours. 
It  has  two  small  moons,  one  of  nine,  the  other 
IZVi  days  period;  and  two  still  smaller  satellites 
of  four  and  two  and  one-half  days  period  re- 
specli\ely.  None  of  thero  are  believed  to  ex- 
ceed S(K)  miles  diameter.  They  are  named 
Ariel,  Oberon,  Titanic  and  Umbriel. 

URAO.  A  natural  sodium  carbonate  with 
composition  3Na,0.4COi.5H,0.  Of  common  oc- 
currence in  many  lakes  and  lake  deposits  in  the 
arid  districts  of  western  United  States, 

URATES,  or  LITHATES.  Uric  acid  is 
sometimes  called  lithic  acid  and  the  salts  of 
uric  add  are  therefore  spoken  of  sometimes  as 
jtratts  or  Hlkalei. 

URBAN,  dr'ban,  the  name  of  eight  popes, 
given  in  the  Latin  as  Urbanus,  as  follows: 

URBAN  I,  Saint  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  noble,  Pontianus,  and  succeeded  Calix- 
lus  I,  in  222,    He  suffered  martyrdom  in  2J0, 

URBAN   II    (Otho,  or  Odo  of  Lacny)  : 
h,  Chatilion  sur-Marne,  France,  about  1042;  d. 
""    "  ".       """     ""  i    canon  of 

_,_.__  monk  of  Cluny  where  Gregory 
VII  met  him  and  invited  him  to  Rome.  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  cardinal  and  bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  in  108B  he  succeeded  Victor  III. 
The  anti-pope  Clement  III  was  then  in  posses- 
sion  of  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  See  in  1089. 
He  relumed  in  1091  only  to  be  again  driven  out 
in  1093  when  Urban  resumed  possession  of  the 
city.  At  the  council  of  Clement,  in  1095,  Urban 
preached  the  first  crusade,  and  at  the  coundl 
of  Bari  in  1098  he  attempted  to  bring  about 
a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He 
maintained  the  validity  of  papal  elections  inde- 
pendently of  the  consent  of  Roman  emperors, 
zealously  enforced  the  law  of  priestly  celibacy 
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and  ioiiaie  the  clei^  to  accept  ecclesiaatical 
offices  from  laymen. 

URBAN  III  (Uberto  Crivelli,  oo-b«r't» 
kri-vgi'Ie) :  b.  Milan;  d.  Ferrara,  20  Oct.  1187. 

He  was  archbishop  of  Milan  and  succeeded 
Lucius  III  in  the  papal  chair  in  1185,  He 
endeavored  to  send  assistance  to  the  Christians 
in  the  East,  who  were  being  sorely  pressed  by 
Saladoin,  and  after  a  struggle  with  Frederick 
.  Barbarossa  was  about  to  excommunicate  thai 
monarch   when  his  own   death   intervened. 

URBAN  IV  (jACQtJEa  PANTALfoN,  zhak 
pan-ta-la-oii)  :  d.  Orvieto,  Italy,  2  Oct.  1264.  He 
was  of  French  birth,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker, 
and  became  sticcessively  canon  of  Liege,  bishop 
of  Verdnn.  and  patriarch  of  Jemsalem.  He 
succeeded  Alexander  IV  in  1261.  He  excom- 
municated Manfred,  Icin^  of  Naples,  and  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Charles,  Count  of  Province 
and  Anjou,  aJid  brother  to  Louis  IX  of  France, 
which  led  to  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Anjous 
for  the  possession  of  Sic^  and  Naples.  He 
established  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  first 
celebrated  ai  Orvieto,  19  June  1264, 

URBAN  V  (GoiLLAOME  de  Grimoawi,  ge- 
yfim  de  gre-mo-ar)  :  b.  diocese  of  Mende, 
France,  1310;  d.  Avignon,  France,  16  Dec.  1370. 
He  was  a  Benedictine  monk  who  became  re- 
nowned as  a  professor  of  canon  law  and  Scrip- 
ture and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  abbot  of 
Saint  Victor  at  Marseilles  and  papal  legate. 
He  succeeded  innocent  VI  in  1362.  He  re- 
stored the  papal  seat  frotri  Avignon  to  Rome 
in    1367,    founded   many   churches,   and   was   a 

frofound  student  and  the  patron  of  scholars, 
le  was  the  first  Pope  to  bless  a  golden  rose 
for  princes. 

URBAN  VI  (Bartolomeo  Prignano,  bar- 
to-l6m-ma'5  pren-ya'no) :  b.  Naples,  about  1318 ; 
d,  Rome,  15  Oct.  1389.  He  was  archbishop  of 
Bari  and  chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  XI  in  1378. 
■  The  French  cardinals  dissatisfied  with  Urban 
withdrew  to  Anagni  and  there  elected  Robert 
of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Avignon.  Thus 
was  originated  the  famous  "Western  Schism* 
which  endured  for  nearly  50  years.  Urban  has 
been  characterized  as  of  harsh  and  violent  tem- 
per, but  an  impartial  survey  of  history  will 
rather  credit  him  with  being  severe  and  rigorous 
in  disposition,  which  his  enemies  interpreted  for 
their  own  purposes. 

URBAN  VH  (John  Baptist  Castagna. 
kas-tan'ya)  :  b,  Rome,  4  Aug.  1521;  d.  28  Sept- 
1590;  He  was  archbishop  of  Rossano,  cardinal 
and  papal  legale  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  Sixtus 
V  in  1590,  but  died  13  days  after  his  election. 
He  left  his  modest  accumulations  to  be  used  as 
dowries  for  poor  girls. 

URBAN  VIII  (Matfeo  Barbehini,  maf- 
fS'o  bar-ba-rene)  :  b.  Florence,  1568;  d.  Rome, 
29  July  1644.  Under  Gregory  XIV  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Fano,  under  Clement  VIII  papal  pro- 
thonotary,  and  in  1604  became  archbishop  of 
Nazarelh  (in  parlibus  iHfidetium)  and  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris.  He  became  cardinal  presbyter  the 
next  year  and  archbishop  of  Spoleto  in  1608. 
He  was  elected  successor  of  Gregory  XV  6  Aug. 
1623,  He  condemned  the  Jansenist  tenets  which 
then  flourished  in  France,  built  the  Collegium 
,Urbanum  or  College  of  the  Prop^anda,  estab- 


lished the  Vatican  Sefninary,  and  issued  tfaefaull 
'In  Ciena  Domini'  in  its  present  form.  He  also 
rave  the  cardinals  the  title  of  Eminence,  regu- 
lated the  number  of  feasts  of  obligation,  put 
forth  a  revised  breviary,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  Consult  Ward, 
'Copemicanism  and  Pope  Paul  V  (Dublin 
Revww  1871)  ;  H.  de  I'Epinois,  'Les  Pieces  du 
Proces  de  Galileo'  (1877). 

URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL,  a  local 
unit  of  administration  under  the  English  local 
government  system,  established  by  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894.  The  district  is 
usually  circumscribed  and  in  goneral  was  well 
defined  as  a  sanitary  improvement  area  pre- 
vious to  the  act.  England  and  Wales  have 
about  825  urban  districts  with  populations 
varying  from  300  lo  150,000.  New  districts  are 
created  by  vote  of  the  county  electors  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  mem- 
bers of  urban  councils  are  elected  for  three- 
year  terms  by  popular  vote,  about  one-third 
of  the  members  retiring  each  year.  The  suf- 
frage for  the  urban  council  elections  is  prac- 
tically universal,  including  at!  men  and  women 
ratepayers  and  lodgers  qualified  as  parliamen- 
tary electors.  Women  are  eligible  to  member- 
ship, of  an  utban  council.  The  diairman  is 
selected  by  the  elected  members,  all  of  whom 
serve  without  pay.  The  jurisdjctiiMi  of  this 
local  unit  of  government  is  chiefly  over  sani- 
tation and  public  works.  It  also  regulates 
public  baths,  libraries,  parks  and  cemeteries  in 
Its  territory,  and  in  many  cases  owns  and  op- 
erates waterworks,  gas  and  electric  plauts, 
street  railways,  etc.  It  levies  a  local  rate  for 
purposes  of  revenue  and  for  large  permanent 
improvements  or  public  utilities  it  is  em- 
powered  to   negotiate   loans,   subject,   however. 


Go- 


Board;  Odgers,  'Local  Govem- 
(1901);  and  Redlich,  J.,  and  Hirst, 
F.  W.,  *Local  Government  in  England' 
(1903). 

URBAHA,  er-bin'g.  111.,  dty,  county-sratt  of 
Champaign  County,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Wabash,  the  Cleveland,  Cinciimati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  70  miles  east  of 
^ringfield,  and  110  miles  south  by  west  of 
Oiicago.  It  is  In  an  agricultural  region,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  valuable  deposits  of  fire- 
clay. It  was  settled  in  1824,  incorporated  6 
May  1833.  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  I860.  The 
chief  industrial  establishments  are  the  'Big 
Four"  railroad  shops,  with  700  employees;  brick 
works,  3(X)  employees,  and  lawn  mower  and 
machine  works,  50  employees.  The  orincipal 
public  buildings  are  trie  county  courthouse, 
municipal  buildings,  Y.  M,  C,  A.  building,  the 
churches  and  schools.  The  educational  institu- 
tions are  the- University  of  Illinois  (qv.),  the 
Thornburn  High  School,  public  elementary 
schools  and  two  libraries.  There  are  three 
banks,  two  daily  newspapers  and  several  edu- 
cational monthlies.  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
legislature,  which  provides  for  a  mayor  and  a 
council  of  10  members,  who  arc  elected  an- 
nually.    Pop.  10,250. 

URBANA,  .Ohio,  cit:r,  counbr^seat  oi  Cham- 
paign County,  on  the  Erie,  the  Fituburi^  Cin- 
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dnnati,  Cllic^gD  sad  Seint  Loim  »i<)  the  C)eve- 
laniL  Cinciniiati,  Qiicago  and  Saint  Louis  rail' 
roads,  about  13  miles  north  of  Spruigfteld  and 
45  miles  west  ef  Cohimbus.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural region.  The  chief  industrial  estab- 
lishmenls  arc  the  United  States  RollhiB  Stodc 
Company  works,  carriage  and  waaon  factories, 
stove  works,  machine  shops,  agricultural -imple- 
ment works,  shoe  factories,  broom  and  furni-  . 
ture  factories,  woolen  mills,  stiaw -board  works, 
waicr-wheel  works,  a,  tannery  and  a  flour  mtU. 
The  principal  pubuc  buildings  are  the  county 
courinouse^  municipal  buildings,  churches  and 
schools.  The  educational  institutions  are  Ur- 
bana  University  (Swedeoborgian),  founded  ta 
1850,  a  high  school  (building  cost  $125,000). 
public  and  parish  elementary  schools,  public 
library  and  the  library  of  the  university.  There 
are  three  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.  Pop. 
7,739. 

USBINO,  oor-be'no.  Italy,  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Fesaro  e  Urbin^  on  an  isfllaled  hill 
in.  the  midst  of  bleak  and  deaolate  mouotains, 
21  miles  west  by  south  of  Pesaro.  It  is  the  set 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  leat  of  a  university 
with  two  faculties-:- jurisprudence,  and  inathe> 
matics  and  naLut^  ecience.  Amona  the  build- 
ings deserving  of  notice  are  the  ducal  palate, 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  Italy, 
and  the  cathcdraL  The  chief  industries '  are 
sillc  weaving,  hriduaakiog,  oil  pressing  and 
cheese  and  dairy  factories.  Sulphur  mines  axt 
near  by.  ,  Urbino  Is  the  birthptaoe  of  .the 
painter  Raphael.  His  house  is  still  shown,  and 
a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  1897.  From  1474 
to  1626  Urbino  was  ihe  capital  of  a  duchy. 
Pop.  of   commune  about  20,000;  of  province 

URD.    See  NoeMs. 

UKDAHBTA,  oor-da-na'ta,  Aadre%  Span- 
ish navigator:  b.  Villafranca,  Spain,  U98;  d. 
Mexico,  3  Nov.  1S6^  He  was  appointed  by 
Philip  U  chief  pilot  of  the  expedition  under 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpe  (g.v.J  for  the  con- 

Siest  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  sailed  with 
e  expedition  from  La  Navidad,  Mexico,  21 
Nov.  1564  and  after  the  capture  of  Cebu  and 
Mindoro  he  returned  to  Mexico,  where  he 
died. 

URDU,  oor'doo,  Hindustani  languase,  the 
native  name,  now  givco  to  it  by  pnllcnagisi^ 
means  *camp  language,*  from  tbe  Tnrfcisfa 
Kfda,  meaning  camp.  It  is  'really  the  Hindi,  a 
langnage  of  the  Aryan  famiily,  with  a  multitude 
of  Persian,  Arabic  and  Tnrkish  words  intro- 
duced. These  intrusions  have  in  no  wise 
altered  or  influenced  the  language  itself,  which, 
in  inflectional  and  phonetic  elements,  remains  a 
pure  Aryan  dfalect.    See  Hindcj.    ■ 

USEA,  or  CARBAMIDE,  CO'^  ,  is  9 
NNH. 
physiokjgically  inqiortant  conH)oimd,  being  one 
of  the  chief  mtrogenous  decomposition  prwlucts 
of  animal  metabolism.  It  appears  in  large 
quantities  in  the  urine  of  camivora ;  the  amount 
excreted  by  an  adult  human  being  is  about  one 
ounce  in  24  hours.  Urea  is  also  present  in  small 
quantities  in  the  blood,  milk,  perspiration,  tears 
and  other  aaiinal  fluids.  It'  does  not  occur  to 
9ay  great  extent  it)  the  yegatafale  kingdotn,  al- 


thM^  it' has  been  detected  in  csrtain ' f tmiA 
and  m  miidi  smaller  qiuntitiec  in  some  higher 

Urea  was  discovered  by  Rouelle  in  1773. 
Of  historical  interest  is  its  synthesis  by  Wohler 
in  1628,  this  being  practically'the  first  organic 
compound  j^repared  by  synth^c  tB^Sfitti. 
Wohler  obtained  it  from  an  aqueous  solution 
n  cyanate. .  Urea  may  also  be  pre- 
'  treating  phosgene  (COCli)  with 
)  by  heating  ammonium  carbonate 
in  a  scaled  tube  at  140^  C;  (3)  by  treating 
■cyanamide  £CNNH,)  with  dilute  sulphunc 
acid;  (4)  by; passing  a  mixture  of  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioiide  through  a  red-hot  tube.     On  t 


upon  treatment  with  dry  ammonia  yields  urea 
and  phenol;  (2)  by  the  action  ot  catalysts, 
such  as  oxides  or  hydroxides  of  iron,  chromium, 
tin,  lead,  etc.,  upon  solution  of  cyanamide  under 
vigorous  agitation  (Brii.  17,018);  (3)  by  the 
treatment  of  a  strong  solution  of  a  highly 
soluble  cyanide  with  ammonia  and  carbon 
dioxide  under  special  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  (Can.  182,746) ;  (4)  by  heating 
ammonium  carbamate  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  catalysts,  the  carbamate  being  obtained 
from  s'oKd  carbon  dioxide  and  liquid  ammonia 
(Brit.  24,042).  Urea  may  also  be  extracted 
from  urine  by  treating  the  concentrated  liquid 
with  oxalic  acid,  whereby  the  sparingly  soluble 
oxalate  Is  obtained;  ^his  is  decomposed  with 
calcium  carbonate  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is 
deaoloHzed  with  animal  charcoal,  cosuMnted 
and  allowed  to  form  crystals. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  or  j»e«r 
dies  which  melt  at  132°  C.  It  is  very  soluble  is 
water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  chloroferm, 
pther,  or  ethyl  acetate.  Above  its  melting  point 
it  undergoes  a  series  of  changes  yielding  am- 
monia, biuret,  cyanuric  acid  and  other  produc|& 
Nitrous  acid,  sodium  hypochlorite,  or  sodium 
hypobromite,  decompose  urea  into  nitrogei^ 
carbon  dioxide^  and  water. '  Heated  with  dilute 
acids  or  alkalis  it  breaks  down  ^eldii^  amr 
monia  and  carbon  dioxide.  With  adds  or 
Salts  it  forms  a  series  of.  addition  compounds; 
with  certain  acids  it  forms  condensation  prod- 
ucts or  ureids. 
,  The  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  the  form  of  urea  is  very  often  a 
measure  pi  the  extent  of  the  decomposition  of 
aJbumiooid  substances  in  the  body ;  methods 
have  therefore  been  worked  out  by  Morner- 
Sjoquist,  Pfluger-BIeibtreu  and  others,  for  the 

?uantJtative  estimation  of  nitrogen  liberated 
rom  uT*a  in  a  known  volume,  of  urine.  The 
urine  is  first  freed  from  nitrogenous  impurities 


})lu>tmigsttc  adds.  The  filtrate  containing  nrea 
m  sohition  is  decotnposed  into  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide  by  heating  with  phosphoric  add, 
and  the  total  nitrogen  set  free  as  ammonigt  is 
BStimated  'by  Kjeldafal's  method. 

Urea  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  in 
tfae  manuf^:ture  of  dyes,  Bcazc^Fast  Scarlet 
being  formed  from  simple  derivatives  of  the  ' 
compound.  Its  value  as  plant  food  in  some 
instances  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated! 
Its   compounds    with    naphdiaWtt    deiivatnrcl 
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have  been  used  in  tlierapeutics,  and  stabilized 
compounds  of  urea  with  starch  and  hydrogen 
peroxide  have  been  prepared  which  (jive  hydro- 
gea  peroxide  when  mixed  with  water. 

V.  S,  Babasinian, 
Lehigh  Uttiversity. 

URBDINACBiG,  the  family  of  minute 
parasitic  plants  called  rusts.    See  Fungl 

UKBN,  Winiam  Simon,  lawyer  and  re- 
former; b.  lancaster.  Wis.,  10  Jan.  1859.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  after  which 
he  took  a  business  college  course  and  studied 
law  at  Denver,  Col.,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881.  He  practised  law  at  Gunnison 
and  Denver  for  a  few  years,  then  (raveled  for 
his  health  and  in  1891  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
Ore.;  in  1896  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
as  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Uren  and 
ScheubeL  When  on  his  way  to  Oregon  be 
was  impressed  tiy  Henry  George's  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  was  soon  advocating  the 
idea  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  'single  tax*  was  to  institute  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall.  His  efforts  in  this 
direction  have  been  so  effective  that  he  has 
been  called  the  'Father*  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  He  was  organizer  and  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Direct  Legislation  League 
(1892-1902) ;  member  of  the  Oregon  House 
of  Representatives  (1896)  ;  oimnizer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Oregon  Mrect  Primary  Noroina- 
tions  League  (1894),  and  People's  Power 
League  of  Oregon  (1906  and  1908).  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Americas  Political  Association 
and  the  National  Municipal  League. 

URETER,  the  right  or  left  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  which  serves  to  convey  the 
urine  from  the  Utter  to  the  urinary  bladder 
or  cloaca.  In  man  each  ureter  avtrages  from 
16  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  the  avei^ 
age  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  It  consists  of 
three  coats,  an  outer  or  fibrous,  a  middle  or 
muscular,  and  an  inner  or  mucous  coat.  The 
ureter  on  leaving  its  Iddney  passes  behind  the 
peritoneum  or  liniug  membrane  of  the  abdo- 
men, at  the  back  of  the  latter  cavity.  It  runs 
downward  and  inward  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  bony  pelvis  (q.v.),  passing  downward 
and  forward  to  open  into  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  The  ureters  open  into  the  bladder 
each  by  a  constricted  orifice,  and  each  in  its 
course  lies  upon  the  psoas  musde.  They  de- 
rive their  nerves  from  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
spermatic  and  hypogastric  plexuses ;  and  their 
blood-vessels  form  the  renal,  spermatic  and 
other  arterial   trunks.    See  Kidneys. 

URETHRA,  die  canal  leading  from  the 
bladder  to  the  external  urinary  opening,  and 
serving  for  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  In  the 
male  Hie  urethra  traverses  the  penis,  and  its 
length  varies  from  eigfat  to  nine  inches.  In  the 
female  it  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal  attain- 
ing a  length  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches  with 
a  nonnal  diameter  of  about  one-quarter  inch. 
It  IS  thus  a  much  more  complicated  structure  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  its  anatomy  and 
relations  have  to  be  carefully  studied  by  the 
■  snrgeon  in  view  of  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  also  in  connection  widi  the  im- 
portant operations  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity 
(qq.v.).    The  urethra  in  man  consists  of  three 


coats:  a  mncout,  a  tmucular,  aqd  an  erectile 
coat.  In  the  female  the  urethra  is  capable 
of  great  distention,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be 
artifidally  dilated  so  as  to  permit  the  removal 
of  calculi  from  Ae  bladder  without  further 
operation.    See  Calculus;  Stuctube. 

URPB,  HoBori  d",  French  pastoral  writer: 
b.  Marseilles,  1568;  d.  Savoy,  1625.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church  but  turned  to  litera- 
ture and  produced  his  'Astr^'  in  1610,  soon 
after  his  withdrawal  to  Savoy.  TTie  last 
two,—  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes,—  appeared 
in  1627  as  posthumous  works.  His  aim 
throughout  was  the  refinement  of  society  and 
his  influence  was  far  reaching.  Consult  Fis- 
cher, W.,  'Lafontaine  and  the  As  tree  of 
Honor*  d'  Urfe'   (Philadelphia  1913). 

URGA,  oor'ga,  or  BOGDO-KURBN, 
Centra!  Asia,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Northern 
Mongolia,  on  the  Tola,  at  an  elevation  of 
4,370  feet  above  sea-levet.  It  contains  several 
large  Buddhist  monasteries,  occupied  by  about 
10,000  monks,  and  is  a  sacred  city  of  the  Budd- 
hists, the  seat  of  a  hi^  priest  or  lama  With 
the  exception  of  the  monasteries  and  temples 
the  town  is  dirty  add  ill-built.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Chinese  administration  of  Northern 
Mongolia,  and  there  is  a  separate  Chinese 
(juarter.  It  is  also  a  considerable  trading 
centre,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  junction  of  high- 
ways between  Kiakhta  and  Peldng.  Before  the 
World  War  the  annual  importations  averaged 
nearly  $8,000,000  value,  and  the  exports  $5,000,- 
000.  Tlie  outgoing  trade  is  mostly  in  wool, 
hides  and  furs.  A  branch  of  the  Mongolian 
bank  finances  most  of  the  cotnmerce,  ■  Buddhist 
Lamaism  is  the  prevalent  religion.  Estimated 
pop,  40,00(^  part  of  whom  are  nomadic. 

URI,  oo'rl,  Switzerland,  a  canton  in  the 
central  part  of  the  country,  bounded  by  the 
Schwyz,  Glarus,  Grisons,  Ticino,  Valais,  Bern 
and  Unterwalden,  and  extending  from  the 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
almost  to  the  Italian  frontier.  Area,  415  square 
miles.  Capital,  Altdorf,  The  canton  is  trav- 
ersed lengthwise  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Reuss,  which  empties  into  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
and  which  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty,  glacier-cov- 
ered mountains  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Glarner 
and  Urner  Alps,  Large  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  are  raised,  and  excellent  cheese 
produced.  The  principal  mechanical  industi^ 
is  the  manufacture  of  ex^dosives  and  ammum- 
tion.  The  canton  is  traversed  by  the  Gotthard 
Railroad,  and  the  tourist  traffic  is  important. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.    Pop.  723,000. 

URIAL,  a  wild  sheep.    See  Oosial. 

URIBB,  Antonio  Josj,  Cobmbian  lawyer: 
b,  Medellin,  Colombia,  6  March  1869.  He  was 
educated  at  ihe  universities  of  Antioquia  and 
Bogota,  Colombia;  was  professor  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature  at  the  University  of  An- 
tioquia  in  1891-92,  He  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  1891,  member  of  Assembly  in  1894 
and  from  1894  to  1911  was  professor  of  dvil 
and  international  law  and  of  the  history  of 
diplomatics  a!  the  University  of  Bogoti,  where 
in  1903-04  he  also  was  rector  of  the  faculty  of 
law  and  political  science  hi  19I)3-W.  He  has 
also  served  as  counsel  to  the  Ministrf  of  For- 
agn  Relations  and  in  1903-04  was  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction,  president  6f  the  Senate  la 
1905  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1912.  Mr.  Uribe  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Institute  of  InlematioDal  Law 
and  is  member  of  various  European  scientific 
and  hterary  societies.  His  publications  include 
'Rese&a  histories  de  la  lilerfttura  castellana' 
(1891)-;  <C6digo  de  minas  colombiuiot'  (1891- 
92) ;  "Estudio  sobre  las  Scrvidumbres  segun  los 
c6digOS  civil  y  de  minas  de  Colomfaia  y  la  legis- 
ladon  g^nirj  c(»nparada>  (1894)  ;  'Tratado  de 
derecho  civil  colombiano'  (1899) ;  'Anales 
dipl&maticos  y  consulares  de  Colombia'  (1900, 
1901);  <E1  rccurso  de  Casad6n'  (1903);  <La 
reforma  administrativa'  (1903);  'Derecho 
mercaniil  colombiano*  (IW?);  'Histcnia  de  la 
Sodcdad  de  San  Vincente  de  Paul'  (1908); 
•  Supremacia  moral  del  pontificado*  (1909) ; 
■Anales  de  la  Comisi6n  legislativa*  (1910): 
■Discurso^  academicos  y  parlamentarios' 
(1912);  'Federico  Ozanam,  apdstol  de  la  f^ 
ap6stoI  de  la  verdad,  ap6»tol  de  la  Caridad' 
(1913)  ;  'Nulidades  y  Retracto  en  las  sociedades 
de  mioas'  (1913);  'La  instruccion  piblica  en 
Colombia'  (19U);  'El  proyecto  de  c6digo 
penal'  (1913)  ;  'Las  misioncs  catolicas  en  Co- 
lombia' (1913)  and  contributions  to  various 
legal  and  lay  periodicals. 

URIC  ACID,  GH.N.O^  or 
NH— CO 
~6o  6— NH 
NH— fc— NH^*^' 
occurs  ID  the  urine  of  camivoroos  ani- 
mals, and  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  ex- 
creta of  birds,  reptiles,  snails  and  insects.  It 
may  be  present  either  in  the  free  stale  or  as 
acid  amtnonium  or  sodium  salt.  It  exists  nor- 
mally in  the  blood  of  birds,  and  as  a  pigment 
it  has  been  detected  on  the  wings  of  certain  but- 
terflies. In  small  quantities  uric  add  is  a  con- 
stituent of  normal  human  urine  in  which  it  was 
first  detected  by  Scheele  in  1776.  It  is  produced 
in  the  human  organism  in  large  quantities  when 
foods  rich  in  nucleo-proteids  are  used,  although 
the  en/ymcs  present  in  the  liver  convert  the 
bulk  of  this  product  into  urea.  Under  certain 
abnormal  conditions  it  accumulates  in  tbe  sys- 
tem forming  urinaty  calculi,  chalkstones,  and 
other  concretions.  The  tissues  and  ioints  of 
gouty  patients  contain  the  sparingly  soluble  add 
sodium  urate. 

Uric  add  may  be  prepared  from_  the  e^tcreta 
of  reptiles  or  birds  by  treatment  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  product  is  filtered 
and  the  dear  hot  Uquid  is  stron^ty  addified 
with  hydrochloric  add.  The  precipitated  uric 
add  is  washed  with  water  and  dried.  Prepared 
in  this  way  the  add  is  a  white  powder  which 
shows  the  crystalline  structure  under  the  micro- 
scope. It  dissolves  in  glycerine,  piperadne, 
propylamine  and  caustic  allcalies,  but  is  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  (one  part  in  about 
15,000  MTts  at  20°  C,  and  in  1^00  parts  at 
100*  C.^.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  without  decomposition,  and  its  molecular 
wdght  has  been  determined  by  the  cryoscopic 
method,  with  this  add  as  the  solvent.  When 
uric  acid  is  suspended  in  nitric  add,  or  chlorine 
water,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  yellow 
residue  is  formed  which  changes  into  purple-red 
when  moistened  with  ammonia,  or  into  violet 
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with  caustic  soda;  tliis  is  known  as  the  *Mu- 
rexiJe  Test"  and  is  employed  for  the  detection 
of  the  add. 

Uric  add  is  a  weak  dibasic  add  and  may 
form  a  series  of  salts  with  the  same  metal. 
With  sodium,  for  example,  it  forms  1)  neutral 
sodium  urate  NatGHJ^.O.;  2)  di-sodium  urate 
NaHC,H.N.O.;  and  3)  quadrisodium  urate 
NaH(CiH,N.O,).  H.(C.H.N.O.).  The  neutral 
urate  is  quite  insoluble;  the  quadriurate  is  quite 
soluble;  while  the  diurate  may  exist  in  a  and 
b  modifications.  The  a  form  is  soluble  and  un- 
stable, readily  passing  into  the  h  form  which  is 
stable  and  less  soluble.  This  jproperiy  of  diu- 
rates  and  some  other  characten sties  of  uric  add 
have  led  investigators  to  the  belief  that  the  com- 
pound has  two  structural  formulas,  the  ''lactam* 
formula  given  above,  and  the  "lactim*  formula 
which  is  tautomeric  with  the  lactam  structure. 

Although  uric  acid  is  almost  exclusively  si 
product  of  animal  metabolism,  its  close  rela- 
tion to  compounds  of  vegetable  ori^n  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  Chemically  it  is  related 
to  caffeine,  the  active  principle  in  coffee,  to 
theophylline,  found  in  tea,  and  to  theobromine, 
present  in  the  cocoa  bean.  This  keenship  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  relatively  simple 
methods  which  have  been  successfully  employed 
for  the  conversion  of  uric  add  into  these  com- 
poimds. 

V.  S.  BABAsimANj 
Lehigh  Untuertity. 

URIEL.  fl'ri-£l,  one  of  the  archangels  of  the 
Hebrew  Uidrash  and  apocryphal  Scriptures. 
The  name  means  'the  Light  of  God.*  Uriel  is 
described  as  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
throne  of  God,  where  he  ministers  light  and 
forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
He  is  introduced  by  Milton  into  'Paradise  Lost,' 
and    ftlso    appears    in    Longfellow's     'Golden 

URIU  and  THUHMIH,  in  Hebrew  ritual 
two  appurtenances  of  the  breastplate  worn  br 
the  hi^  priest.  The  two  words,  both  plural, 
signify  literally  "lights*  and  'perfections';  in 
the     Septua^nt     they    are     translated     delotis 

Smani testation)  and  aletheia  (truth),  and  in 
le  Latin  Vulgfate  doetrina  (teaching  or  learn- 
ing) and  Veritas  (truth).  In  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures the  two  words  are  inseparable  save  in 
1  Sam.  xxviii,  6,  where  Urim  alone  occurs.  The 
intion  ol  Urim  and  Thummim  is  in  Ex. 
30;  the  other  passages  in  which  they 
occur  are  Lev.  viii,  8;  Num.  xxvii,  21;  Deut. 
xxxiii,  8;  Ezra  ii,  63;  Nehem,  vii,  6S.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  served  as  an  oracle  thronrii  which 
the  Divine  Will  might  be  ascertained.  Jonathan 
Edwards  writes  that  the  High  Priest's  breast- 
plate was  called  the  breastplate  of  judgment 
because  *in  matters  of  judgment  that  were  too 
hard  for  the  judges  they  were  to  come  to  the 
Priest,  who  was  to  inquire  of  God  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  in  the  breastplate,  for  a  determina- 
tion.* The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  and  some 
modem  commentators  teach  that  tbe  Urim  and 
Thummim  are  simply  Uie  12  predous  stones  of 
the  breastplate.  Both  Josephus  and  the  ancient 
Rabbins  held  that  those  predous  stones  indi- 
cated the  Divine  Will  by  a  preternatural  lumi- 
nousness.  Renan,  interpreting  the  existing 
Hebrew  texts  with  the  aid  of  the  Sepluagint, 
regards  the  instrument  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim either  as  a  sort  of  chessboard  or  as  a 
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URINARY  ANALYSIS,   that  branch  of 

chEmical  and  micrascopical  analysis  which  has 
to  do  with  the  detection  or  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  the  constituenls  of  urine.  In  practice, 
it  is  mostly  concerned  with  (he  examination  of 
the  urine  for  such  constituents  as  may  have  a 
known  clinical  significance.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  urine  passed  by  an  adult  is  probably 
abojit  SO  fiuid  ounce?  (1,500  cubic  centimeters) 
per  day,  though  this  may  vary  widely  wilhin  the 
limits  of  health.  The  quantity  is  increased  by 
drinking  large  amounts  of  water,  and,  tem- 
porarily, by  the  administration  of  diuretics; 
and  it  is  decreased  by  unusua!  activity  of  the 
skin,  as  well  as  by  several  other  causes.  In 
general,  the  Quantity  of  water  taken  into  the 
system  througn  the  mouth  must  be  equal,  in  the 
long  run,  to  that  which  is  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys,  skin,  bowels,  lungs  and  nose.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  also  varies  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  normal  specific  gravity, 
when  the  quandiy  passed  is  SO  ounces  per  day, 
being  about  1.020.  Any  cause  which  tends  to 
increase  the  quantity  ot  urine  secreted  will,  in 
general,  decrease  the  specific  gravity,  and  vice- 
versa;  the  total  quanti^  of  soHd  matter  that  the 
urine  contains  in  solution  being  normally,  much 
less  variable  than  the  quantity  of  the  urine  it- 
self. The  specific  gravity  has  a  marked 
significance  only  when  it  is  hiKh  without  the 
urine  being  scanty,  or  low  without  the  urine 
being  copious.  The  idea]  way  to  obtain  a  sam- 
ple for  analysis  is  to  savo  what  is  passed 
throughout  the  24  hours,  mix  it,  and  take  the 
sample  from  the  result.  Urine  thus  obtained 
is  technically  called  ^mixed  urine.*  It  is  often 
inconvenient  to  go  to  this  trouble,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  when  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  mixed  product  from  spoiling  before 
the  sample  can  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  analyst;  and  it  is,  therefore,  customary 
to  take  the  sample  from  what  is  passed  in  the 
morning,  experience  indicating  thai  a  specimen 
taken  at  this  time  will  correspond  fairly  well 
with  mixed  urine.  Mixed  urine  should  always 
show  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  samples  taken  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  except  after  a  meal,  when  the  reaction  may 
be  neutral,  or  even  alkaline.  Urine  often  con- 
tains slight  clouds  of  mucus  or  other  substances, 
which  become  visible  after  Ihe  specimen  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time.  These 
are  usually  of  no  clinical  importance,  merely 
indicating  some  slight  irritation  along  the  uri- 
nary passages,  or  some  recent  indiscretion  in 
diet.  After  urine  has  been  passed  (and  more 
quickly  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold)  the  urea 
that  it  contains  decomposes  and  passes  into  the 
form  of  ammonium  carbonate ;  and  when  the 
quantity  of  ammonium  carbonate  present  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  reaction  distinctly  alka- 
line, the  niine  becomes  semi-opaque  from  the 
deposition  of  a  white  cloud  of  phosphates, 
urates  and  other  substances. 

In  the  examination  of  a  specimen  of  urine, 
the  analyst  cannot  undertake  to  test  it  for 
every  constituent  that  might  conceivably  be 
present  as  a  pathological  symptom.  He  will  be 
guided  by  the  general  nature  of  the  patient's 
illness,  and  will  seek  for  those  elements  which 
may  be  of  special  significance.  In  tlie  ' 


tjon  of  presumably  healthy  candidates  for  life 
insurance  it  is  customary  to  look  for  nothing 
but  albumin  and  sugar,  unless  the  specific  grav- 
ity, when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
quantity  of  urine  passed,  is  high  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  an  abnormal  amount  of 
some  other  constituent.  In  general  practice, 
however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  examine,  nol 
only  for  sugar  and  albumin,  but  also  for  pus, 
biliary  coloring  matters,  blood-corpuscles  and 
'easts*  from  die  little  uriniferous  tubes  of  the 
kidneys.  It  is  frequently  important,  too,  to 
make  a  more  or  less  accurate  quantitative  de- 
termination of  (he  urea  that  is  passed  and  some- 
times of  the  chlorides  also. 

A  'cast"  may  be  formed  in  the  lodney  in  any 
one  of  several  ways,  the  simplest  being  by  the 
direct  exudation,  into  a  little  tubule  of  the 
kidney,  of  some  coagutable  constituent  of  the 
blood.  After  this  becomes  solidified,  it  may 
eventually  become  discharged  from  the  tubule 
with  the  urine  and  pass  into  the  bladder  in  the 
form  of  a  microscopic  plug  of  appraximatefy 
cylindrical  shape.  To  detect  the  presence  of 
casts  and  of  blood-corpucles  and  other  undis- 
solved constituents,  the  urine  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  conical  glass  ves- 
sel, whose  sides  slope  down  to  an  acute  point 
at  the  bottom.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  or 
when  it  is  judged  that  the  solid  constituents  thai 
may  be  present  have  settled  to  the  bottom  or 
risen  to  the  lop.  or  taken  such  other  positions  as 
may  correspond  to  their  specific  gravities,  a  few 
drops  are  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  pipette  from 
the  surface  and  from  the  very  apex  of  the  glass 
at  the  bottom  and  also  from  sudi  other  levels 
as  may  appear  to  contain  floating  matters;  and 
every  sample  so  taken  away  is  separately  and 
carefully  examined  under  the  microscope.  The 
correct  identification  of  the  different  objects 
that  such  an  examination  reveals  calls  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  practical  experience  with 
the  microscope.  Much  assistance  may  be  de- 
rived, however,  from  Beale's  'One  Hundred 
Urinary  Deposits,'  which  gives  engravings  of 
all  the  ordinarj;  deposits  that  the  analyst  will  be 
likely  to  meet,  includinir  such  extraneous  things 
as  fibres  of  wool  and  cotton  and  bits  of  feather, 
which  often  find  their  way  into  the  specimen  to 
be  examined.  In  well -equipped  offices  and 
laboratories  in  which  urine  is  analyzed,  centri- 
fugal machines  (actuated  by  small  electric 
motors)  are  used  to  separate  uie  solid  particles 
from  the  urine.  This  expedites  the  work 
greatly. 

Albuinin  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  urine 
and  when  it  is  present  continuously  and  in  any 
considerable  quantity  it  constitutes  a  grave 
symptom.  When  present,  it  is  in  sohition,  and 
hence  is  not  at  all  evident  to  the  eye  until  it 
has  been  coagulated  by  the  action  of  heat  or 
some  other  agent.  In  testing  a  sample  by  heat 
a  test  tube  is  half  filled  with  perfectly  dear 
urine  and  heat  is  applied  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  liquid  until  boiling  occurs.  If  the  boiled 
urine  becomes  turbid  in  the  least  degree,  the 
turbidity  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of  coagu- 
lated albumin  or  to  the  precipitation  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  that  are  nor- 
mally present  in  all  urine.  The  earthy  phos- 
phates promptly  redisiolve  upon  the  adtUtion  of 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid;  bat  if  the 
turbidity  is  really  doe  to  albnmin  it  does  not 
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pass  away  upon  this  treatment.  The  object  of 
heating  only  the  top  part  of  the  test  tube  hold- 
ing the  urine  is  to  facilitate  the  recojniilion  of 
a  precipitate,  a  comparison  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  test  tube,  in  a  (rood  light, 
rendering    the    slightest    loss    of    transparency 

Suite  visible.  If  no  precipitate  is  obtained,  a 
rop  DT  two  of  nitric  acid  should  be  added  and 
the  boiKne  repeated,  A  number  ot  trials  of 
this  sort  should  be  made,  the  nitric  acid  being 
added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  a  con^der- 
able  quantity  of  it  is  present.  The  consistent 
Bl»cnce  of  a  precipitate  in  all  these  tests  in- 
dicates that  albumin  is  not  present.  IHi^rsiciani 
often  make  the  serions  error  of  adding  too 
much  nitric  acid  to  thi  urine  at  the  start.  This 
is  dangeroua,  because  if  any  considerable  quan- 
titw  of  nitric  acid  is  added  at  the  outset,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  albumin  will  not  be 
thrown  down  at  all  even  when  much  albumin 
is  really  present  The  directions  given  above 
sliould,  therefore,  be  followed  implicitly,  the 
urine  being  first  boiled  without  airy  acid  at  all 
and  then  agua  after  Bnccessivc  aaditions  of  a 
drop  or  two  have  been  made,  until  as  many  as 
15  or  20  drops  have  been  added. 

■Heller's  test"  tor  albumin  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  strong  nitric  acid  throws  down  albu- 
min from  its  sohition,  in  the  cold.  In  applying 
diis  test,  a  convenient  quantity  of  Strong,  pure, 
colorless  nitric  acid  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  small  test  tube  and  an  equal  bulk  of  per- 
fectly dear  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  down  upon 
it  gently,  the  test  tube  beine  inclined  so  that 
the  urine  may  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
add  and  not  mix  with  it.  If  albumin  is  present, 
a  sharp  white  zone  appears  at  the  surface  of 
separation  of  the  acid  and  the  urine,  the  thick- 
ness of  ^S  zone  varying  with  the  quantity  of 
albumin.  When  normal  urine  is  treated  in  this 
manner,  a  brown  ring  is  formed  at  the  surface 
of  separation.  In  cases  of  fever,  or  when  there 
is  an  excessive  amount  of  coloring  matter  of 
any  kind  present,  the  albumin  in  Heller's  test 
may  be  tinted,  so  as  to  appear  brownish,  red- 
dish, violet  or  greenish.  Urates,  when  present 
in  excess,  also  give  a  zone  marked  by  a  pre- 
cipitate; but  the  precipitated  urates  diSer  from 
albimiin  in  being  soluble  when  the  uriae  is 
cautiously  warmed  without  being  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  add  to  any  great  extent. 

In  testing  urine  for  the  presence  of  sugar 
the  test  is  ordinarily  made  to  depend  upon  the 
fact  that  diabetic  sugar  will  throw  down  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  predpiCate  o£  oxide  of  copper 
from  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
and  sodium  (or  potassium)  tartrate.  The  test 
solutions  that  are  ordinarily  employed  for  this 
purpose  are  known,  respectively,  as  "Fehling's 
solution*  and  "Pavy's  solution*  (qq.v.).  In 
roaldng  a  test,  about  one  cubic  centimeter  of  the 
test  solution  is  placed  in  a  test  tube,  diluted 
wirii  about  tour  times  its  own  bulk  of  water 
and  then  boiled  for  a  few  seconds.  If  a  pre- 
cipitate is  thrown  down  by  this  treatment,  the 
test  solution  has  spoiled  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  freshly  prepared  one.  If  no  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  by  boiling  the  test  solution  alone, 
the  suspected  urine  should  be  immediately 
added,  drop  by  drop.  If  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  present,  a  precipitate  will  be 
obtained  almost  immediately.  In  the  absence 
of  a  precipitate,  however,  the  urine  should  be 
added,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  n  ~  ~ 


heating,  until  the  quantity  added  is  about  equal 
lo  that  of  the  original,  diluted  test  fluid.  If  no 
precipitate  is  obtained,  sugar,  clinically  speak- 
ing, is  absent.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
formation  of  an  actual  precipitate  must  be  ob- 
served in  this  test;  the  mere  decolorization  of 
the  blue  lest  solution  being  no  criterion  of  the 
presence  of  sugar.  Other  methods  are  known 
for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  sugar  in 
urine,  but  th«  copier  test,  as  described  above,  is 
the  one  upon  which  jrfiysicians  rely  abnost  ex- 
clusively. 

The  nitrogen  waste  of  the  body  passes  away 
mainly  through  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  ur^ 
CONiHi,  and  of  compounds  of  uric  acid 
{C.H.N.O,)  with  the  alkalies  and  *e  alkaline 
earths.  The  approximate  estimation  of  urea  and 
ric  add  is,  therefore,  often  of  considerable  im 


the  fact  that  sodium  hypobromite,  NaBrO,  de- 
composes urea  quicldy  and  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation  CON.H.+ 3NaBrO— 
3NaBr  +  CO,-t-  2H,0  -|-  2N.  The  sodium  bro- 
mide  (MaBr)  that  is  formed  remains  in  solu- 
tion and  the  carbon  dioxide  (COi)  that  is  liber- 
ated is  absorbed  by  the  test  solution,  which  is 
made  to  contain  a  large  excess  of  sodiiun 
hydrate.  The  only  visible  product  of  ^e  de- 
composition is  the  nitrogen  f^s,  which  is  col- 
lected and  measured,  and  which  serves  to  indi- 


soda  and  bromine.    Various  proportions 

are  used,  but  Tyson  recommends  dissolving  100 
grams  of  caustic  soda  in  250  cubic  — •:— — 
of  water  and  adding  25  cubic  c 


apparatus  which  has  a  vertical  graduated  tube 
to  collect  and  measure  the  nitrogen.  The  ap- 
paratus is  first  filled  with  the  test  solution  and 
one  cubic  centimeter  of  urine  is  then  introduced 
into  it  by  means  of  a  pipette.  The  decomposi- 
tion of  the  urea  begins  at  once,  a  copious 
ptream  of  nitrogen  buobles  passing  up  into  the 
vertical  collecting  tube.  In  20  minutes  or  less 
the  reaction  is  complete  and  the  number  of 
cubic  centimeters  ot  free  nitrogen  is  read  from 
the  graduated  collection  tube.  For  great  re- 
finement the  volume  of  this  gas  must  be  cor- 
rected to  standard  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure ;  but  for  ordinary  clinical  purposes 
this  IS  not  necessary  and  it  is  sufficient  to  read 
the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  directly 
from  the  apparatus.  Multiplying  this  number 
by  0.00282,  we  obtain  the  number  of  grams  of 
urea  that  the  given  cubic  centimeter  of  urine 
contained;  and  upon  multiplyinK  this  product 
again  by  the  total  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
passed  by  the  patient,  we  obtain  the  total  num* 
ber  of  grams  of  urea  passed.  The  total  amount 
of  urea  passed  by  a  healthy  adult  may  range 
from  20  to  40  grams  per  24  honrs. 

In  health,  practically  all  of  the  uric  acid  in 
the  urine  occurs  in  combination  with  potasaium, 
ammonium,  sodium,  caldum  and  mi^nesium  in 
the  form  of  salts  known  as  "urates.*  Uric 
acid  itself  is  highly  insoluble,  14,000  parts  of 
cold  water  dissolving  only  one  part  of  the  add. 
To  estimate  the  quantity  that  is  present,  200 
cubic  centimeters  of  urine  are  acidulated  by 
the  addition  of  20  cubic  centimeters  of  nitric 
acid  and  set  aside  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place 
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for  24  hours.  The  nitric  acid  graduatly  re- 
places die  uric  acid  in  its  combinations  and  the 
freed  uric  add,  owing  to  its  insolubility,  is  de- 
{Msited  upon  Che  sides  and  bottom  of  the  beaker 
in  the  form  of  yellowish-red  crystals.  These 
may  be  collected,  washed  with  cold  distilled 
water  and  then  dried  and  weighed;  the  weight 
SO  obtained  giving  the  quantity  of  uric  acid 
present  in  200  cubic  centimeters  of  the  urine. 
In  health,  the  quantity  of  uric  add  passed  by 
the  kidneys  in  M  hours  may  range  from  0.4  to 
0.8  gram.  The  heavy  "brick-dusl"  deposit  that 
is  often  observed  in  urine  that  has  stood  for  a 
time,  and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
advertisemenis  of  proprietary  'kidiiey  cures,* 
for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  uninformed 
public  into  buying  these  *cureg,*  consists  mainly 
of  urates,  which  are  soluble  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body  but  relatively  insoluble  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  a  sleeping-room,  and 
hence  are  likely  to  be  thrown  down.  This  sedi- 
ment is  found  most  commonly  in  urine  that  is 
somewhat  more  add  than  usual.  It  also  occurs 
in  connection  with  defective  assimilation  of  the 
food  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  importance, 
unless  it  is  markedly  abundant  or  persiatent; 
and  even  in  these  cases  it  points  to  an  imperfect 
digestion  rather  than  to  trouble  with  the  kidney. 
Consult  Tyson,  'Practical  Examitiation  of 
Urine.'   . 

A1.LAN  D.  RiSTCEN. 

URINARY  BLADDER.    See  Bladder. 

URINARY  CALCULUS.    See  Calculus. 

URINARY  ORGANS,  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine; 
namely,  the  kidneys,  which  secrete  the  urine; 
the  ureters  which  convey  it  to  the  bladder;  the 
bladder  or  hollow  organ  in  which  it  Is  stored; 
and  the  urethra,  by  which  it  is  passed  out  of 
the  body.  All  of  these  organs  are  lined  with 
a  continuous  mucous  membrane.  See  Blad- 
der; Kn>HEV^;  Ubetek;  Urethra;  Urine. 


urethra.  It  is  an  excremenlitious  fluid,  eject*- 
ing  from  Ihe  system  substances  which  if  re- 
tained would  inipair  health  and  destroy  life 
(retention  and  suppression  of  urine).  Healthy 
urine  consists  of  water,  urea,  uric  acid,  hip- 
puric  acid,  creatinin,  phosphates,  chlorides  and 
sulphates,  mucus  and  other  ingredients.  The 
abnormal  matters  found  in  the  urine  in  various 
conditions  include  acetone,  albumin^  albumose, 
bile,  blood,  cystin,  glucose,  hemoglobin,  fat,  pus, 
spermatozoa,  epithelial  cells,  casts,  etc  (Sc^ 
Urinass  Analysis).  Normal  urine  is  a  trans- 
parent aqueous  fluid,  of  an  amber  color,  acid 
reaction,  a  peculiar  odor,  and  with  a  specitic 
gravity  of  about  1.020  when  passed  in  the  aver- 
age quantity  of  SO  ounces  in  the  24  hours.  But 
each  one  of  these  characteristics  is  liable  to 
some  variations  within  the  limits  of  health,  as 
well  as  in  disease. 

As  to  transparency,  it  is  quite  constant,  but 
cannot  be  considered  an  essential  of  normal 
urine,  and  on  the  other  hand,  because  a  given 
spedmen  of  urine  is  transparent  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily normal.  Urine  transparent  when  passed 
frec[Henlly  shows  a  faint  cloudiness  in  some 
portion  when  standing,  due  to  mucus,  the  slimy 
secretion  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
urinary  organs.     This  cloudiness  is  most  pro- 


nounced in  the  urine  of  females.  Mucus  can 
be  filtered  out,  leaving  the  urine  clear.  Normal 
slightly  add  urine  may  be  somewhat  turbid 
when  passed  from  the  presence  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  of  calciiun  and  magnesium,  which 
after  a  time  subside  in  the  vessel,  becoming  a 
sediment  This  sediment  will  disappear  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  add,  as  nitnc, 
but  is  increased  by  heat  apphed-  Sometimes 
normal  urine,  on  standing  for  a  short  time  in  a 
cold  room,  deposits  a  while  or  pink  light  sedi- 
ment, the  mixed  urates  of  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium  and  magnesium.  This  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
urine.  Normal  utme  may  also  be  somewhat 
turbid  from  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates. 
Pathologically,  urine  may  be  more  or  less 
opaque  from  abnormal  degrees  of  the  above 
conditions,  or  from  the  presence  of  pus,  bac- 
teria or  fat,  as  in  chylous  urine,  so  called.  As 
the  result  of  disease  the  normal  aqueous  urine 
may  become  viscid  or  glutinous  from  the  pres- 
ence of  mucus,  or  mucus  and  pus,  etc  As  to 
the  color  of  normal  urine,  it  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  in  health.  As  color  is  due 
to  coloring  matters  in  solution,  it  is  deeper  or 
paler  according  to  the  proportion  of  water 
present.  For  example,  after  much  beer  or 
water  drinking  the  dischar^  of  urine  is  lai^ 
and  the  color  very  pale.  When  the  skin  is 
active,  excreting  much  water  in  perspiration,  the 
amount  of  urine  is  diminished  and  the  color 
darker  than  usual;  but  in  winter,  when  the 
skin  is  less  active  the  urine  is  increased  in 
amount  and  is  of  lighter  color.  As  the  resnlt 
of  disease,  there  ma^  be  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  color,  as  m  the  copious  urines  of 
diabetes,  hysteria  and  convulsions.  Or  it  may 
be  high  colored  in  fevers  and  febrile  states, 
due  to  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  water 
and  the  addition  of  abnormal  coloring  matters 
such  as  blood,  or  blood-coloring  matters  or  bile 
pigments.  Certain  vegetable  matters,  such  as 
santonin,  also  color  the  urine. 

The  reaction  of  normal  mixed  urine  or  the 
urine  of  the  entire  24  hours  is  always  add. 
Freshly  passed  urine  at  different  times  of  the 
day  shows  usually  a  varying  amount  of  acidity; 
but  urine  examined  three  or  tour  hours  after 
a  meat  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline.  The 
cause  of  this  change  is  still  doubtful.  Urine 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  especially  in 
a  moderate  temperature,  sometimes  increases  in 
acidity.  The  cause  is  not  definitely  settled. 
Neutral  and  even  acid  unnes  standing  for  some 
time,  especially  in  hot  weather,  become  alka- 
line, have  an  ammoniacal  odor,  and  are  turbid, 
and  sometimes  an  iridescent  pellide  forms  on 
the  surface.  The  turbidity  and  sedimentary  de- 
posits are  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
cr>'staJline  triple  phosphate  of  ammonium  and 
magnesium,  the  amorf^ous  phosphate  of  lime, 
the  urate  of  ammonium   and  by  bacteria. 

The  peculiar  and  characteristic  odor  of  nor- 
mal urine  becomes  a  "strong  odor*  in  highly 
concentrated  urines,  a  "putrescent"  one  when 
mucus  and  other  organic  mailers  are  decom- 
posed, an  'ammoniacaP  one  when  the  ammo- 
nium carbonate  has  formed  from  the  urea,  or 
a  sweetish  one  from  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the       ■ 
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ifae  odor  of  violen,  and  the  odors  of  cubebs. 
copaiba  and  sandal-wood  oil. 

The  ipedfic  gravihr,  though  normally  about 
1.020,  for  50  onnces  of  urine  per  24  hours,  when 
the  ddn  is  not  acting  freely  and  after  copious 
use  of  water  and  diuretics,  may  descend  to 
1.010  or  lower  and  yet  be  within  the  limits  of 
bralth.  Or  when  the  urine  becomes  concen- 
trated by  the  drain  of  water  thTougfa  the  sldn 
or  some  other  channel  the  specific  gravity  may 
rise  to  1030  or  higher.  The  normal  range  may 
be  said  to  be  from  1.005  to  1.030,  but  to  be  relia- 
ble, observation  should  be  made  on  the  entire 
quantity  of  urine  pasaed  in  24  hours.  The 
spedfic  gravity  in  diabetes  mellitus  sometimes 
reaches  1.050,  and,  according  to  Tjrson,  if  in  a 
copious  urine  the  specific  gravity  is  over  1.028 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  diabetes,  and  even  if  it 
is  1.010  or  lower  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  from 
this  drcumstance  alone  the  absence  of  sugar, 
^edfic  gravity  is  also  increased  in  the  nrst 
stage  of  acute  fevers,  and  of  acute  B right's  dis- 
ease. It  is  lowered  in  hysterical  complaints  and 
in  all  forms  of  nephritis  except  the  acute. 

The  quantity  of  urine  is  increased  in 
diabetes  mellitus  and  insipidus,  in  hysteric^) 
and  convnlsive  conditions,  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy and  all  conditions  which  cause  increased 
blood  pressure,  b^  the  peripheral  action  of 
cold,  etc.  It  is  diminished  in  most  forms  o£ 
Brignt't  disease  and  in  the  early  history  of 
acute  fevers  and  inflammatory  conditions.  Mor- 
bid conditions  of  the  urine  include  glycosuria 
or  glncosnria,  oxaluria,  albuminuria  and  phos- 

Jhaturia.  Consult  Simon,  E.  C,  'A  Manual  of 
linical  Diagnosis'  (8th  ed.,  Philadelphia  1914); 
^Reference  Handboc^  of  the  Medical  Sciences' 
(New  York  1915). 

URINOUETER,  an  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  of  urine  (q.v.).  It 
is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrome- 
ter, usually  graduated  from  1,000  to  1,040,  and 
indicates  variations  in  the  density  of  urine 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease. 

URIU,  Sotokichi,  oor-I-yoo  s5-tc.-ke'-che, 
Japanese  baron  and  admiral :  b.  Kanazawa  1854. 
He  entered  the  navy  early  and  was  sent  to 
America  for  study.  A  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Frelingfauysen  of  New  Jersey  permitted 
Japanese  to  enter  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  and  Uriu  graduated  with 
Jionors.  Promoted  to  be  captain,  he  was  attach^ 
at  the  Frendi  Legation  in  Japan,  1891-96  and 
afterward  commanded  some  ot  the  largest  war- 
ships in  the  navy  of  Japan.  He  became  rear- 
admiral  in  1900.  In  1W4,  outside  of  the  harbor 
of  Oiemulpo,  Korea,  with  his  detachment  he 
nmk  the  Russian  warships  Variag  and  KorieU. 
In  this  battle  100  Russians  were  killed  and 
wounded,  bht  neither  ship  or  man  on  the  Jap- 
anese side  was  hurt.  He  had  an  active  part 
in  the  battles  of  14  August,  oFF  Shantung  and 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the  sea 
of  rapan;  was  commandant  at  various  naval 
stations,  including  Yokoska,  1909-12;  and  was 
made  member  of  die  Admiral's  Council  in  1909, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  wife  revisited  America. 
He  retired  in  1912. 

URHY,  Clarence  (Thomu),  American 
poet  and  musician :  b.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  10 
July  1858.    He  is  an  organist  and  choirmaster. 


fomia  themes.  He  has  published  <A  Rosary  of 
Rhyme>  (1884)  ;  'A  Vintage  of  Verse'  (1897). 

URN,  Cinerary.    See  Urn  Bukiau 

URN  BURIAL,  either  the  deposition  of 
human  ashes  in  a  cinerary  urn  after  crema- 
tion, or  the  enclosing  of  a  dead  body  in  two 
large  urns  placed  mouth  to  mouth  and  sealed; 
both  methods  were  employed  in  Grecian  an- 
tiquity. The  Grecian  pitkos  or  wine  jar  had  a 
wide  mouth,  and  in  size  and  shape  was  like 
the  large  oil-jars  of  southern  Europe.  Jt  was 
used  as  an  urn  to  contain  human  ashes;  and 
two  such  jars  sometimes  served  as  a  rude  coffin. 
Such  coffins  are  found  in  ancient  burying  places 
in  the  Troad.    See  Cremation  of  the  Dead. 

UROCHORDA.    See  Tunicata. 

URODELA,  or  GRADIENTIA,  a  division 
of  amphtbtans  (see  Auphibia)  comprising 
those  in  which  the  tail  persists  in  adult  life. 
The  skin  is  naked  and  soft,  and  an  exoskeleton 
is  rarely  present.  The  body  is  elongated,  and 
most  of  them  have  the  four  limbs  well  de- 
veloiwd,  but  in  some  the  posterior  Umbs  are 
wanting.    TTie    order   is    conveniently    divided 

(1)  Perennibranckiata  whidi  retain  the 
gills  throughout  life:  including  the  American 
Necturui,  the  blind  Protects  of  the  under- 
ground caves  of  Vamiola  in  Dahnatia,  and  the 
eel-like  Siren  of  North  America. 

(2)  Dtrolrtmata,  in  which  the  gills  are  lost 
in  the  adnlt,  but  there  is  usually  a  persistent 
^11-cleft:  including  the  newt-like  Crypto- 
broncktu  and  the  eel-Kke  Amphiuma  from 
North  America,  and  the  giant  salamander, 
lifegalobalrachtu,   of   China   and   Japan. 

(3)  Myctodera,  the  salamanders  and  newts, 
in  which  the  gills  are  lost  and  the  gill-cleftS 
closed  in  the  adult :  including  the  common  newts 
or  efts  (Molge),  the  spotted  and  black  sala- 
manders (Salatnondra)  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent, and  the  American  Amblysloma,  the  sex- 
ually mature  larva  of  which  is  the  well-known 

UROTROPINE,  Hexamethylene  tetramine, 
/CH.— N  =  CH. 
CCH,)tN,    or    N  /CH.— N  =  CH,,  was   dis- 

\CH.  — N  — CH. 
covered  by  Butlerow  in  1860.  It  is  obtained 
by  treating  formaldehyde  or  paraformaldeh)[de 
with  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  reacrion  mix- 
ture is  cooled  and  then  evaporated  with  the 
^dual  addition  of  ammonium  hydroxide;  It 
IS  filtered,  and  the.  solid  product  which  forms 
in  the  filtrate  is  purified  by  ctystallication  from 
alcohol. 

Urotropine  crystallizes  in  sfainv  rhombohe- 
dra.  It  melts  at  165°  to  175°  C,  dissolves 
readily  in  cold  water,  not  so  readily  in  hot 
water.  It  is  also  fairly  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
chloroform.    When  heated  with  acids  it  decom- 
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s  deal  with  Cali- 


of  heavy  metals,  although  its  water  solution 
does  not  react  with  litmus.  Urolro^nne  has 
been  used  as  a  uric  acid  solvent,  and  more  ex- 
tensively as  an  internal  antiseptic.  It  has  been 
made  to  combine  with  acids,  alkyl  haloids,  iodine, 
phenols,  metallic  salts,  etc,  forming  com- 
pounds that  are  used  as  antiseptics,  dusting 
powders,  disinfectants  or  uric  acid  solvents, 
Urotropine  has  also  been  used  i 
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service  and  later  traveled  extensively  in  the 
East  He  was  secretary  of  the  British  lega- 
tion at  Constantinople  in  1835-36.  but  resigned 
that  position  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  v^ich  he  consid- 
ered as  subservient  to  the  ambitions  of  Russia. 
He  was  member  of  Parliament  (or  Stafford 
in  I84?-S2  and  maintained  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  Palmerston,  his  Parliamentary  attacks 
supplementing  his  writing  for  the  press,  and 
succeeding  in  instilling  into  the  public  mind. 
a  distrust  of  Russia  s  eastern  policy.  His 
works  include  'England,  France,  Russia  and 
Turkey'  (1835);  <The  Spirit  of  the  East' 
(2  vols,,  1838)  ;  'Progress  of  Russia  in  the 
West,  North  and  South*  (1853) ;  'Recent 
Events  in  the  East'   (1854),  etc 

URQUIZA,  oor-ke'tlu,  Justo  Josi  de, 
Argentine  soldier  and  politician ;  b.  near  Con- 
cepcion  del  Uruguay  (now  in  Entre  Rios,  Ar- 
gentina), 19  March  1800;  d.  there,  11  Aoril 
1870.  He  was  of  mixed  Spanish  and  Intfian 
blood  and  during  tfae  war  in  La  Plata  in  1835- 
42  gradually  rose  in  influence  until  he  became  a 

Saneral  of  division  under  Rosas,  dictator  of 
uenos  Aires.  In  1844  he  commanded  the 
anny  sent  against  Uruguay,  and  in  1845,  at  the 
battle  of  India  Muerte,  he  defeated  Ribera. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  Entre  Rios  in 
1846,  as  leader  of  the  federalist  party.  His 
administration  of  affairs  was  directed  rather  to 
his  own  glory  and  gain  than  to  any  benefit  for 
the  people,  but  he  contrived  to  maintain  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  the  coun- 
try while  strengthening  his  power,  meanwhile 
acquiring  great  wealth.  In  1851  he  turned 
against  Rosas,  allied  his  forces  with  Brazil  and 
Montevideo,  and  marched  into  Uruguay.  He 
forced  the  capitulation  of  Oribe  8  Oct.  1851, 
then  invaded  Buenos  Aires,  and  on  3  Feb.  1852 
defeated  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros.  Urquiza 
was  proclaimed  provisional  dictator  and  after 
the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution  by  the 
provinces  (excepting  Buenos  Aires)  he  was  in 
1853  elected  President  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
In  1859  he  forced  Buenos  Aires  to  join  the 
confederation,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  took  command  of  the  army  and 
endeavored  to  quell  the  revolt  which  had  arisen 
in  that  country.  He  was  defeated  by  Mitre  at 
Pavon,  17  Sept.  1861,  the  result  being  the  aban- 
donment of  tfae  federalist  constitution  for  the 
one  since  in  force.  He  retired  to  Enlre  Rios, 
where  he  acted  as  governor,  exercising  serai- 
dictatorial  powers,  though  nominally  under  the 
authority  of  the  central  government.  In  1870 
a  formidable  revolt  arose,  headed  by  his  son-iti' 
taw.  Gen.  Lopez  Jordan,  and  Urquiza  was  at- 
tacked in  his  palace  and  killed. 

URSA  MAJOR,  er's9  ma'jor,  or  GREAT 
BEAR,  a  northern  constellation  whose  seven 
brightest  stars  are  well  known  as  Charles' 
Wain,  the  Plow,  the  Dipper,  the  Seplcntriones, 
and  sometimes  as  the  Butcher's  Cleaver.  Two 
of  these  seven  stars  are  called  the  pointers, 
because  they  and  the  pole  star  lie  nearly  in  a 


right  line,  and  these  stars  direct  an  observer  to 
the  pole-star.  The  most  conspicuous  star  of 
the  constellation,  Mizar,  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  first  star  discovered  to  be  double  or  binary, 
and  later  the  larger  component  was  discovered 
to  be  also  a  twin.  Ursa  Minor,  or  Little  Bear, 
a  smaller  constellation  of  the  same  configura- 
tion as  Ursa  Major,  lies  near  tfae  north  pole, 
and  includes  the  pole  star. 

URSID^,  the  family  of  the  bears   (q.v.). 

URSINUS  (6r-srnus)  COLLEGE,  located 
at  CoUegeville.  Pa.  It  was  incorporated  in  1869, 
end  was  first  opened  to  students  in  1870;  Free- 
land  Seminary,  whose  property  was  purchased 
for  the  college,  was  incorporated  into  the  col- 
lege as  its  preparatory  department;  in  1871  a 
theological  department  was  organized.  The 
college  is  non-sectarian  in  its  control,  the 
board  of  directors  being  self -perpetuating ;  it 
is,  however,  affiliated  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  and  the  theo- 
logical professors  are  ministers  of  that  church. 
The  organization  of  the  college  includes  the 
College  Department,  the  Academy,  the  School 
of  Tneolo^  and  the  Simuner  Sessions.  The 
School  of  Theology  has  been  located  in  Phihi- 
delphia  since  18^  The  College  Department 
offers  six  groups  of  studies,  leading  to  tfae 
degree  of  A.B. ;  the  groups  are  the  classical, 
the  Latin- mathematical,  the  mathematical* 
physical,  the  chemical-bioloKical,  the  historical- 
political,  and  the  modem  language.  The  de- 
gree of  A.M.  is  conferred  for  graduate  work. 
In  the  School  of  Theology  the  regular  course 
occupies  three  years;  the  curriculum,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  theological  curriculum,  in- 
cludes a  lecture  course  in  Sunday-school  work, 
a  complete  course  in  the  English  Bible,  a 
special  course  in  tfae  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  a  course  in  sociology;  graduate 
courses  are  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.D.  The  Summer  Session  offers  courses  of 
secondary  and  collegiate  grade,  work  in  the 
latter  counting  toward  a  degree.  Women  are 
admitted  to  all  departments  except  the  theo- 
logical. The  students  in  all  departments  in 
1917  numbered  202,  and  the  instructors  18,  while 
the  productive  funds  were  $236,000,  and  tfae 
total  income  $72,475.  There  are  597  graduates 
at  this  date. 

URSUA,  oor-soo'a,  or  ORSUA,  Pedro  de. 
Spanish  soldier:  b.  Ursua,  Navarre,  about  ISIO; 
d.  Machiparo,  on  the  Upper  Amazon,  I  Jan. 
1561.  He  accompanied  a  Spanish  expedition  to 
New  Granada,  was  governor  of  that  country  in 
1545-46,  and  later  Ted  two  expeditions  from 
Bogota  in  search  of  £1  Dorado.  He  com- 
manded a  force  against  tfae  Cimarrones 
(fugitive  slaves)  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
in  1555-57  and  reduced  them  to  silbjection.  In 
1559  he  was  given  command  by  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  of  an  expedition  to  conquer  the  *lang- 
dom''  of  the  Omaguas,  near  the  head  of  tfae 
Amazon.  The  purpose  of  the  viceroy  was 
realty  to  rid  himself  of  the  unruly  soldiers  at- 
tracted to  Peru  by  the  civil  wars.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Ursua  adopted  tfae  title  of  "gov- 
ernor of  Omagua  and  El  Dorado*  and  set 
forth  with  several  hundred  of  the  turtnlent 
soldiers  in  his  train.  He  reached  the  Upper 
Amazon  by  way  of  the  Moyobamtia  and  the 
Ucuyali,  but  at  Machiparo  a  conspiracy  was 
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formed  among  his  followers,  led  by  Lope  de 
Aguirre,   and  he  was  murdered. 

URSULA,  tr-3u'l^,  Saint,  virgin  martyr,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  a  daughter  of  a  prince 
in  Britain.  She  was  put  to  death  at  Cologne  by 
B  horde  of  Pliins,  some  say  in  384.  others  in 
453,  together  with  11,000  vir^ns  who  accom- 
panied tier.  According  to  another  reading  the 
number  of  her  companions  was  only  eleven. 
The  Roman  martyrology  mentions  the  saint 
and  her  virgin  companions  without  stating 
their  number.  Some  bones,  said  to  be  those 
of  herself  and  her  companions,  are  still  shown 
to  visitors.  The  day  dedicated  to  her  honor  is 
the  21st  of  October.  Saint  Ursula  wss  the 
patroness  of  the  Sorbonne.  Consult  Baring- 
Gould,  'Popular  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages> ; 
Stein,  'Die  Heilige  Ursula'  (1879). 

URSOLINE  (tr'sa-Iin)  CONVENT  AND 
ACADEMY  OF  SAINT  LOUIS  (Mo,). 
Founded  in  1848  by  four  sisters  from  Oeden- 
burg,  Austria,  incorporated  in  Missouri  in  1884. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  the  order  in 
the  United  States.  They  opened  the  school  2 
Nov.  1848,  in  a  small  house  on  Fifth  street. 
In  1849  they  were  reinforced  by  six  sisters 
from  Landshut,  Bavaria,  and  also  received  con- 
siderable pecuniary  ■  assistance  from  the 
Bavarian  Idng,  Louis  I.  Early  in  1850  the  city 
block  bounded  by  11th  and  12th  streets  and 
Russell  and  Ann  avenues,  was  purchased  for 
them  by  Archbishop  Kenriclc,  and  extensive 
buildings  — ■  convent,  academy,  day  school  — 
mar^c  this  their  present  location,  whence  band 
after  band  has  since  gone  forth  to  found 
houses  in  other  localities.  In  1855  a  colony  of 
12  set  out  for  New  York  and  established  a 
house  of  the  order  at  East  Morrisania,  N.  V. 
In  1859,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Bishop 
Jurtckcr,  seven  sisters  left  the  mother  house  to 
open  a  school  at  Alton,  III.  In  1877  another 
band  went  forth  to  plant  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Arcadia,  Mo. 
Here  they  established  an  academy  that  bids 
fair  to  equal  the  one  in  Saint  Louis  in  course 
of  time.  The  Saint  Louis  community  now 
numbers  160  members,  and  besides  the  flourish- 
ing academy  and  day-school  connected  with  the 
mother  hoase,  the  community  supplies  16 
parochial  schools  with  teachers.  These  schools 
aggregate  about  1,500  pupils  —  thus  bearing  out 
the  motto  of  the  institute:   'Mores  Scimtiaque.^ 

URSULINE  SISTERS.    See  Ordebs,  Re- 

UOIOUS. 

URTICACB^     or     NETTLEWORTS. 

See  Nettle. 

URTICARIA,  an  inflammatory  eruptive 
atTection  of  the  sidn,  also  called  hives  and 
nettle-rash,  the  latter  name  referring  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  wheals  or  rounded  eleva- 
tions of  cuticle  to  those  caused  by  the  sting 
of  a  nettle.  The  wheals  are  either  rounded 
or  elongated,  appearing  white  at  first,  and  after- 
ward changing  to  red.  the  altered  hue  being 
more  quickly  assumed  in  consequence  of  rub- 
bing or  scratching  to  which  the  intense  itching 
usually  leads.  Frequently  urticaria  follows  upon 
gastric  disturbance  caused  by  eating  certain 
fruits,  shell-Ash,  or  other  foods  that  disagfrees 
with  the  stomach  fluids.  It  may  also  be  due 
to  disorders  of  menstruation,  to  various  func- 
tiotud    irregularities,    or    to    local    irritations. 


Some  of  ther  balsandc  dmga  likewise  give  rise 
to  it  The  eruption  appears  and  disappears 
suddenly  in  successive  crops  of  wheals.  In 
treatment  it  Is  necessary  to  evacuate  the  bowels 
and  regulate  the  diet  so  as  to  restore  the  normal 
d^estive  condition,  and  cold-cream,  glycerine, 
dilute  acids,  bichloride  of  mercury,  etc.,  aire 
useful,  locally.  Salt-water  baths  are  recom- 
mended for  relief  of  the  itching.  For  internal 
ronedies  salicylates  and  alkalies  are  ad- 
ministered, and  by  this  means  the  severity  of 
an  attack  may  often  be  abated  and  its  duration 
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and  northeast  by  Brazil,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  southeast  and  south  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  estuary  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  territory  extends 
from  lat.  30°  S.  nearly  to  lai.  35°  S.,  and  the 
location  of  its  principal  city  (or,  more  pre- 
cisely, of  the  cathedral  at  Montevideo)  is  given 
as  lat.  34*  S4'  33"  S.,  and  long.  58'  32* 
3Z"  W,  Total  area  of  the  republic,  72,210 
square  miles  (about  7,210  square  miles  more 
than  the  total  area  of  New  England). 

Topography.— The  most  elevated  point  in 
the  republic  is  somewhat  less  than  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level;  the  so-called  mountains  are, 
therefore,  to  he  regarded  rather  as  hills,  which 
sometimes  form  chains  —  such  as  the  Cuchilla 
Grande,  which  extwids  across  the  country,  the 
Santa  Ana  range,  between  Braiil  and  Uruguay, 
the  Cuchilla  de  Bel6n,  and  Cuchilla  de  Haedo, 


undulating  surface.  Forests  or  groves  cover 
the  hilts  in  the  north  and  generally  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  numerous  small  streams 
[arroyos)  and  the  larger  water  courses.  The 
soil  in  the  southwest  is  of  tmcommon  fertility, 
being  composed  of  detritus  of  great  depth  and 
rich  alluvial  deposits;  the  southeast  and  south 
have  grassy  slopes  and  good  pasture  lands,  the 
hills  here  forming  a  bold  line  along  the  shore 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  lint  not  extending  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Important  rivers,  besides  the 
great  southern  estuary,  are  the  Uruguay,  Which 
rises  in  the  Brazilian  state  of  Santa  Catharina, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  1,000  miles;  and  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  also  rises  >n  Brazil,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Uruguay  after  flowing  toward  the 
southwest    for    about    350    miles.    The    latter 

f asses  through  the  centre  of  the  republic;  the 
armer  marks  the  boundary  with  Argenrina; 
both  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draught 
(Rio  Negro  55  miles,  Uruguay  200  miles),  and 
even  large  steamships  navigate  the  Uruguay  up 
to  Paysandtj.  Thee  are  several  shallow  lakes, 
or  laguHos,  near  the  eastern  coast.  The  largest 
of  these.  Lake  Merin  (or  Mirim),  about  108 
miles  long  by  14  miles  wide,  partly  in  Uruguay 
and  partly  in  Braeil,  is  only  of  sufficient  depth 
for  navigation  by  the  light-draught  steamers 
that  maintain  comnjunication  between  the  towns 
on  its  shores. 

Climate. —  The  southern  part  of  Uruguav 
has  a  remarkably  pleasant,  temperate  and 
healthful  climate,  resembling,  and  In  evenness 
ihrou^out  the  year  outclassing,  that  of  the 
Riviera  of  southern  France  and  the  northwest 
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of  Italy.  Entremei  of  heat  and  cold  are  im- 
known  in  that  {»rt  of  the  country  most  subject 
to  the  dimatic  influence  of  the  ocean  and  the 
great  estuary.  Naturally,  such  extremes  are 
more  marked  in  the  northern  inland  re^ons, 
where  the  lowlands  in  summer  are  decidedly 
hot,  the  thermometer  sometimes  recording  100* 
F.  The  cold  season  brings  frost  or  snow  in- 
frequently to  die  uplands.  Taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  we  note  as  unfavorable  phenomena 
the  storm- winds  called  pamperos  and  hail- 
stormis  that  too  often  injure  the  standing  crops. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  37.19 
inches ;  the  average  annual  temperature,  62°  F. 
or  63°  F.,  approximately;  the  mean  temperature 
of  winter  about  55°  F.,  and  of  summer  between 
72°  F.  and  73°  F. 

Fauna  and  Flora. —  The  indigenous  animal 
kingdom,  although  it  includes  30  species  of 
mammals,  has  only  a  few  really  notable  repre- 
sentatives. •Those  of  most  commercial  value 
are  the  rhea.  or  American  ostrich,  and  the  fur- 
seal.  Both  of  these,  until  recently,  were  found 
in  large' numbers,  but,  owing  to  the  systematic 
pursuit  of  the  rhea  and  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ifig  o£  the  seal,  both  were  threatened  widi  ex- 
tinction, until  the  government  took  measures  to 
insure  their  preservation  and  increase.  One 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  vast  number  of 
ostriches  that  roamed  the  plains  of  Uruguay 
in  1909  from  the  fact  that,  during  that  year, 
more  than  50,000  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Europe." 
(Consult  Zahm,  J.  A.,  Through  South  Amer- 
ica's Southland.  New  York  and  London  1916). 
The  seals  in  large  numbers  live  and  breed  on 
the  islands  near  the  coast  especially  the  Lobos 
and  Caslillos  groups.  More  than  three-fifths 
of  the  seals  at  these  rookeries  are  of  the  fur- 
bearing  variety,  and  the  islands  are  now  strictly 
preserved,  no  one  being  permitted  to  land  upon 
them  except  the  sealers  during  the  killing 
month.  The  number  annually  slaughtered  for 
their  oil  and  skins  has  ranged  between  10,000 
and  21,000  or  22,00a  The  mainland  fauna  in- 
cludes the  deer,  otter,  wild  hog,  carpincho,  fox, 
ounce,  wildcat,  ant-ealer,  etc.  There  are  over 
500  species  of  avifauna,  including  the  crane, 
stork,  swan  and  wild  turkey.  In  the  work 
cited  above.  Dr.  Zahm  writes  that,  while  tra- 
versing the  rich,  undulating  plains  of  Uruguay, 
"everywhere,  within  the  field  of  view,  there  was 
a  wealth  of  verdure  and  bloom  that  rendered 
the  landscape  as  exquisite  as  a  picture  by  a 
master^—  the  roost  conspicuous  among  flowers 
being  the  fior  morula  'which,  carpets  the  land- 
scape with  glowing  bands  and  patches  of  rich- 
est purple.  Go  where  one  will,  one  IVnds 
massed  banks  of  the  blaaing  fior  monUa  — 
flowers  that  grow  in  such  profusion  that  they 
extinguish  all  competitors.  Small  wonder, 
then,  is  it  that  Uruguay  has  been  called  'The 
Purple  Land.'  •  The  area  of  forests  is  rela- 
tive^ small  —  only  about  1,6SOJ)00  acres.  Their 
hard  and  durable  woods  are:  The  fiandubay 
(which,  instead  of  decaying  when  buried  in  the 
earth,  becomes  petrified),  urunday,  lapacho, 
coronilla,  espinello,  quebracho  arazi,  algarroba 
and  Ifgnum  vitK,  Among  the  softer  woods 
are  the  willow  and  acacia.  Native  palms 
abound  in  die  deparlmenls  of  Maldonado, 
Minas,  PaysandA  and  in  valleys  of  the  central 
and  northern   districts,   and  the  poplar,   pine, 


cypress,  oak,  eucalyptus,  cedar,  magnolia  and 
mulberry  have  been  successfully  acclimated. 
Verba  mat6  is  indigenous  and  <30  species  of 
medicinal  plants  have  been  classified. 

Hiaenu  ResourceBw— The  only  mines  that 
have  been  worked  continuously  for  many  years 
are  the  gold  mines  at  Cunapiru,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Rivera,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
republic.  Work  began  there  in  1869.  The  ore 
occurs  in  quartz  veins  intersecting  dioritic  rocks. 
In  that  part  of  Uruguay  tne  mineralized  terri- 
tory is  extensive.  Another  auriferous  zone  is 
found  near  Soldado,  in  the  Department  of 
Minas,  where  both  gold  and  copper  have  been 
extracted  from  pyritiferous  and  ciipnferous 
formations.  Copper  has  been  found  alao  in 
the  Department  of  Maldonado.  A  large  iron- 
manganese  deposit,  containing  about  35  per 
cent  iron  and  23  per  cent 'manganese,  exists  in 
the  Department  of  Rivera,  near  the  gold  mines, 
and  there  are  other  deposits  of  iron  and 
man^nese  ore  at  Carrasco.  Tak  of  excellent 
quality  is  mined  at  Las  Conchillas,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Colonia,  near  the  estuary  of  La 
Plata.  Along  this  southern  coast,  especially  in 
the  departments  of  Colonia  and  Maldonado, 
the  granite  quarries  command  attenuon,  and  in 
the  republic  generally  .the  quarrying  industry 
is  very  important.  (Consult  Marstrande^  R., 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  13  March 
1915),  Coal  and  petroleum  have  been  found 
recently,  the  former  in  the  departments  of 
Montevideo,  Cerro  Largo  and  Santa  Luda. 

History.— On  8  Oct.  IS15  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis  sailed  from  Spain;  he  explored  the  estuaiy 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  was  slain,  with 
some  of  his  companions,  by  natives  of  the 
Charrua  tribe.  On  2  Feb.  1520  Mi^ellan  sailed 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  havine  ex- 
plored to  a  limited  extent  the  Parana  and 
Uruguay  rivers  in  his  search  for  a  waterway 
across  Terra  Firma.  On  1  April  1526  Sebastian 
Calbot  set  out  from  Seville;  he  ascended  the 
Parana  to  the  great  falls  and  the  Paraguay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Bermejo.  In  1527  Cabot 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Uruguay  River.  The  oppoa- 
tion  of  the  natives  to  the  Spanish  settlements 
was  fierce  and.  during  a  century,  successful: 
in  1603  a  veteran  Spanish  force  was  routed  in 
a  pitched  battle  by  the  Charruas.  In  1624  the 
oldest  of  the  towns  which  now  exist  in  Uruguay 
was  founded  on  Rio  Negro.  The  so-called 
'Banda  Oriental"  (that  is  to  say,  the  region  east 
of  the  Uruguay  River)  was  the  subject  of  con- 
tention between  Porti^l  and  Spain.  In  1680 
the  Portuguese  colonists  of  Brazil  founded 
Sacramento  (i^ow  Colonia),  thus  confronting 
the  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Aires  In  1723  the 
Portuguese  fortified  the  Bay  of  Montevideo, 
but  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  families  from  Buenos  Aires 
established  themselves  at  Montevideo  in  1726. 
In  1735^7  Colonia  was  besieged  by  the  Span- 
iards. In  1761  it  capitulated,  but  was  restored 
to  Portugal  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  1763.  This 
did  not  put  an  end  to  Spanish  colonization 
there;  on  the  contrary,  immigration  from  the 
north  of  Spain  and  from  Spanish  settlements 
across  the  river  continued  throughout  the  18th 
century.  On  26  April  and  28  May  1811  Jos* 
Artigas,  leader  of  the  Revolutionary  party  in 
the  Banda  Oriental,  routed  the  Spanish  forces; 
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■  ronfedendon  of  the  settlements  east  of  the 
great  river  was  formed,  with  Artigas  as  Pro- 
tector. But  the  Portuguese  captured  Monte- 
viikD  and  Maldonado,  and  in  1S22  the  region 
in  dispute  was  organized  as  the  CispUtine  Prov- 
ince of  Braiil.  Artigas  toolc  refuge  in  Para- 
guay, where  he  died;  but  his  gallant,  patriodc 
efforts  had  not  been  wasted  Other  refugees, 
who  had  gone  to  Buenos  Aires,  returned  to 
start  a  rebellion  in  the  Gsplatine  province,  and 
on  23  Aug.  182S  issued  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. On  24  September  and  12  October 
m  the  same  year  the  Brazilians  were  defeated, 
lllai  the  Argentine  government  intervened  On 
9  Febmary.  and  30  July  1836  Admiral  Brown, 
commanding  the  Argentine  squadron,  failed  in 
his  attempts  upon  the  Brad^an  fleet;  but  in 
February  1827  succeeded  in  destroying  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Brazilian  admiral.  Lobo, 
into  the  Uruguay  River,  and  on  the  20th  of 
that  monih  the  Marquis  of  Barbaceno,  com- 
manding Brazilian  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Itoianingo.  On  27  Aug.  1828  the  Treaty  of 
Montevideo  was  signed,  and  the  Republic 
Oriental  del  Uruguay  was  created,  both  Brazil 
and  Argentina  renouncing  their  claims  to  the 
country  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Eastern 
Repubuc  of  the  Uruguay,  or  simply  Uruguay. 
On  18  July  1830  the  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  new  declaration  of  independence  issued 
—  this  tiine  guaranteed  by  both  of  the  strong 
nd^borin^  states.  But,  unfortunately,  the  po- 
litic parties  —  the  "Colorados,"  or  Reds,  and 
*BIancos,*  or  Whites  —  kept  alive  the  tradi- 
tions of  home-bred  strife.  Thus,  in  1842,  a 
Ehtical  chief  secured  Argentine  support  and 
d  siege  to  Montevideo;  in  1862  ex-President 
Ftores,  'Colorado*  leader,  made  use  of  Bra- 
liUan  troops  to  take  Paysandii.  On  25  Feb. 
1865  Flores  with  his  Brazilian  allies  took  for- 
cible possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment; quite  naturally,  therefore,  Uruguay 
was  drawn  into  the  coalition  formed  to  resist 
the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  Francisco  Lopez. 
On  17  Aug.  1665  Flores  defeated  a  division  of 
Paragnayans  at  Yatay;  three  years  later  he 
was  assassiiulcd  during  a  'Blanco*  rebellion 
at  Montevideo,  and  ex-President  Ferro,  'who, 
though  not  one  of  the  assassins,  was  arrested 
in  the  street  with  arms  in  his  hands,*  was  exe- 
cuted, with  other  rioters.  The  revolution  of 
1870-73  ended  in  a  'Cok»rado*  triumph.  Of 
the  long  series  of  disturbances  whi<ii  have 
followed  marking  the  efforts  of  'Blancos*  to 
regain  power,  only  one  need  be  mentioned  at 
present  —  the  serious  revolution  which  broke 
out  in  March  1903  and  continued  in  1904 
despite  the  increased  miUtary  force  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Gradually  the  substantially  prosperous 
republic  has  outgrovim  and  subor^nated  law- 
less political  factions;  gradually  the  habitual 
upriswgs  against  the  established  government 
have  b^ome  less  formidable,  losing  the  revolu- 
tionary character  and  appearing  rather  as  mere 
provincial 


organized.  The  Montevideo  Port  Railway  was 
inaugurated  on  16  May  1913.  Dr.  Felidano 
Viera  was  elected  on  1  March  1915  as  Presi- 
dent of  Uruguay  (and  inaugurated  two  days 
later)  for  the  term  endiw  1  March  1919. 
Oovtranwnt.—  According  to  the  prorinons 


of  Av  constitution  of  18  July  1830,  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  is  composed 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  former  having  one  member  for  each 
of  the  19  political  divisions,  called  departments, 
and  the  latter  one  for  each  3,000  inhabitants 


legislative  power  is  vested,  and  they  meet  annu- 
ally from  15  February  to  15  June.  The  term 
of  a  senator  is  six  years  and  that  of  a  deputy 
is  three.  In  many  respects  the  powers  of  this 
Congress  or  General  Assembly  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
they  extend  much  farther  in  certain  directions, 
namely,  to  the  granting  of  pardons  and  amnes- 
ties in  extraordinary  cases  and  electing  the 
President  of  the  republic  (see  below).  The 
judicial  power  is  exercised  in  several  courts 
of  first  instance  (distributed  as  civil,  criminal, 
for  cases  affecting  the  treasury,  for  commer- 
cial cases,  police  and  departmental),  courts  of 
appeal  and  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who 
is  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  yem  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  legislature  in  joint 
session  of  its  two  chambers.  The  President  is 
ineligible  for  the  term  immediately  following 
his  tenure  of  office.  He  is  aided  by  a  cabinet 
of  seven  ministers,  who,  although  appointed  by 
him,  are  responsible  to  the  Congress  as  well. 
The  law  of  3  March  1911,  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  cabinet  officers  from  five  to  seven,  es- 
tablished the  following  ministries :  Interior 
and  Worship;  Foreign  Affairs;  Finance;  Jus- 
tice and  Pubuc  Instruction;  Industries,  Labor 
and  Communications;  Public  Works;  War  and 
Marine.  Reform  of  the  fundamental  law  is 
part  of  the  order  of  the  day.  A  new  Con- 
st! cuti  on,  to  come  into  force  I  March  1919,  was 
adopted  by  the  two  great  ptJitical  parties  in 
1917.  Its  basic  principles  are  the  following; 
(1)  The  next  President  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
Chambers  — The  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives —  as  heretofore,  but  succeeding  Presi- 
dents are  to  be  elected  (Urectly  by  the  people, 
with  secret  voting.  The  Presidential  period  will 
remain  as  at  present,  a  four-year  period.  (2) 
No  one  can  be  re-elected  as  President  until 
eight  years  shall  have  elapsed  after  his  fjrevious 
term.  This  is  substituted  for  the  provision  that 
he  must  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  for 
the  term  immediately  following  his  own  tenure 
of  office.  (3)  In  case  of  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  presidency,  the  Chambers,  by  absolute  ma- 
jority, shall  at  once  elect  a  substitute  to  hold 
oRice  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.  The 
provision  has  been  heretofore  that  in  case  of 
the  President's  disability  or  death,  die  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate  shall  assume  the  presi- 
dency.    (4)  The  President  shall  have  direction 


and  abroad.  The  prefects  shall  be  dependent 
upon  him  alone ;  nevertheless  it  is  proviaed  that 
they  shall  be  appointed  by  him  from  candidates 
proposed  by  an  important  body  to  he  knovm  as 
the  Council  or  the  Council  ol  Slate.  (5)  The 
Coundt  shall  submit  for  examination  by  the 
President  matters  relating  to  the  creation  or 
modification  of  taxes,  to  loans,  to  the  budget, 
the  circulating  medium  and  (o  foreign  com- 
merce. This  inchides  also  practically  all  pro- 
posed economic  ncaiures.     If   the   President 
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withhold  his  approval  the  Council  may  pievtul 
only  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  (6)  Conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  President  and  the 
Council  of  State  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Chambers.  (7)  The  Council  of  State  shall  con- 
sist of  nine  members,  serving  six  years  each; 
it  shall  be  renewed  by  third  parts,  every  two 
(,  by  direct  election  and  secret  voting.  The 
Council  shall  be  elected  by  the  Chambers, 
SIX  members  by  the  majority  and  three  by  the 
tninority.  (8)  The  Chambers  shall  be  para- 
mount  in   their   control   of   national   measures. 

(9)  The  principle  of  municipal  autonomy  with 
the  enjoyment  of  suitable  revenues  is  adopted. 

(10)  Constitutional  reforms  may  be  initiated  by 
either  of  the  Chambers,  proposed  amendments 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  total  member- 
ship of  each  Chamber  for  acceptance.  The 
amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  succeed- 
ing iesislature ;  and  if  then  approved  in  the 
same  form  and  manner  their  ratification  shall 
be  considered  complete.  (11)  All  forms  of 
worship  are  free  in  Uruguay.  The  Slate  does 
not  sustain  any  rehgion.  It  recognizes  the 
proprietorship  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
ecclesiastical  edifices  already  built  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  national  funds,  except  the  chapels 
attached  to  asylums,  hospitals,  prisons  and  other 
pubHc  establishments.  Churches  and  other 
places  of  worship'  are  free  from  all  taxation. 
(12)  Inscription  in  the  civil  register  is  obliga- 
tory ;  in  all  elections,  whether  of  national  or 
of  municipal  ofHcers,  taking  place  after  I  March 
1919  the  voting  shall  be  secret  and  representa- 
tion shall  be  proportional ;  very  positive  restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  military  and  police 
functionaries  in  respect  to  political  activity,  etc. 
The  political  parties,  Colorado:  and  Blancos, 
after  conciliatory  negotiations,  agreed  lo  ac- 
cept what  has  been  characteriied  as  a  "modem, 
smooth-running,  efficient  mechanism  of  State* 
in  place  of  the  old  constitution  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  opinion  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ment and  financial  authorities,  was  unsuited  to 
pre  sent- day  conditions. 

Education  and  Religion.— This  republic  is 
spending  about  $5,000,000  a  year  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem. Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and 
there  has  been  little  or  no  occasion  for  inflict- 
ing penalties  for  violations  of  the  law  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  since  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  arc  generally  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  school  accommodations.  There  were 
in  1917  1,203  elementary  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  120,000  pupils,  approximately,  the  en- 
rolment of  pupils  having  increased  23  per  cent 
between  1908  and  1913  (from  60,683  to  91.746) 
and  at  a  slower  rate  between  1913  and  1917. 
There  are  also  203  private  schools  with  19,768 
pupils.  The  number  of  rural  schools  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1906,  in  which  year  the 
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$1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  tt 

improvement  of^scbool  buildings.    ._ 

port  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  con- 
tains the  statements:  Mixed  schools  have  been 
established  "in  almost  all  the  rural  districts 
which  have  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of 
both  sexes  to  average  an  attendance  of  not  less 
than  30  pupils";  and  "Since  the  permanence  of 
pupils  in  rural  schools  never  exceeds  three 
years,  a  simple  program  has  been  outlined  which 
can  be  developed  in  that  short  period,  so  that 


when  the  pupil  leaves  school  he  knows  bow  to 
lead  and  write  and  to  perform  the  principal 
arithmetical  operationa;  has  some  acquaintance 
with  geography,  hisloi^  and  the  constitution 
of  the  repubhc;  and  [this  being  one  of  the  good 
traditions  of  South  American  schools]  has  bem 
impressed  with  notiMis  of  the  purest  morality.* 
All  schools  in  the  republic  receive  frequent 
visits  from  inspectors  who  report  directly  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  Oiese 
visits  are  supplemented  by  medical  inspections. 
A  law  of  19()7  authorised  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  adults,  the  object  being  to  over- 
come such  illiteracy  as  had  been  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  scarcity  of  rural  schools  up  to 
that  time.  About  50  evening  schools  have  ac- 
cordingly been  established  at  different  centres, 
and  these  are  attended  by  2,600  pupils.  The 
department  of  Rocha  leads  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  agriculture,  and  the  same  depart- 
ment has  also  established  a  hi^er  commercial 
school.  At  Montevideo  we  find  the  university 
one  of  the  modem  organizations  of  this  class, 
and  of  high  distinction,  with  faculties  of  law, 
science,  medicine,  mathematics,  agriculture  and 
commerce;  secondary  schools;  special  institu- 
tions such  as  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  in  1910;  and  two 
excellent  normal  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  ^rts.  State  pupils  at  these  normal 
schools  enjoy  a  pension  of  $15  a  month  as  a 
contribution  assisting  them  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  residence  at  the  capital.  The  provision  made 
for  supplying  textbooks  or  pedagogical  works 
gratuitously,  under  certain  conditions,  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  another  example  of  wise  lib- 
eraUty.  The  High  School  of  Commerce  of 
Uruguay,  in  its  three-year  course  —  which  may 
be  extended  to  four  years —  gives  instruction 
in  bo<Jckeeping,  accoimls,  geography,  political 
economy,  languages  (particularly  the  English 
language)  and  stenograi^y. 

The  cabinet  officer  known  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  and  Worship  hag  authority  in  rela- 
tion to  the  welfare  t>f  tbe  clergy  of  the 
Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  tinder 
the  constitution  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion ;  there  is,  however,  complete  toleration, 
and  abouf  one-third  of  the  adult  population 
should    be    classified   as   Protestants,   Liberals, 


includes  a  High  Court  of  five  justices,  the  latter 
being  chosen  by  the  ^feneral  assembly  of  the 
chambers,  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court 
being  chosen  for  one  year  by  the  members  them- 
selves. This  High  Court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  constitutional,  international  and  ad- 
miralty cases,  and  hears  appeals  in  cases  in 
whi<^  the  decision  has  been  altered  in  the 
minor  courts  of  appeal,  of  which  there  are 
two,  each  with  three  justices.  Montevideo  has 
three  courts  for  ordinary  civil  cases,  two  for 
commercial  cases,  one  for  government  cases, 
two  for  criminal  cases,  one  correctional  court 
and  three  for  criminal  investigation.  At  eadi 
department  capital  there  is  located  a  deiart- 
mental  court  and  there  are  214  judicial  sections 
in  the  republic,  each  with  a  justice  of  the  peace 
conrl.  Lesser  local  divisions  are  known  as  dis- 
tricts in  which  deputv  judges  have  a  limited 
jurisdiction.    The  death  penalty  was  abotishcd 
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in  1907,  penal  servitude  for  XI  to  40  years  being 
substituted. 

Acricultural    and    Pastoral   Induatries. — 

Although  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
favorable,  to  agriculture,  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  country  is  under  cultivation  '  (in  1916 
about  2,00a00a  acres  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  45,000,000  acres).  Uruguay  is  still,  despite 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  cultivated  area,  essentially  a 
pastoral  couniiy,  41,350,000  acres  being  devoted 
la  ^ep,  cattl&  etc.  The  diief  agricultural 
products  are:  Wheat  (average  crop  360fl00, 
Ions) ;  Indian  corn  (average  crop  200,000  tons) ; 
Ihiseed  (average  crop  27,000  tons)  ;  oats  (aver- 
age crop  27.000  tons)  ;  wine  (average  annual 
production  34,000  tons)  ;  tobacco  (average  crop 
1,000  tons). 

The  staple  products  of  Uruguay  are  meats, 
hides  and  wool.  A  llvestodc  census  which  was 
provided  for  by  a  government  decree  in  Janu- 
ary 1917  shows  the  different  classe;  of  cattle 
in  each  department  of  Uruguay,  but  in  sub- 
mitung  the  figures  the  director  of  the  census 
stales  thai  they  are  to  be  considered  as  only 
partial  statistics.  The  total  number  of  cattle 
m  the  whole  country  is  given  as  7,942,212,  the 
largest  number  in  any  department,  711,224, 
being  in  Tacuarembo,  and  the  smallest  number, 
26,373,  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo.  Each 
of  the  departments  of  Artigas,  Cerro  Largo, 
Durazno  and  Salto  has  more  than  600,000  cat- 
tle :  Faysandu  and  Rio'  Negro  are  in  the  500,000 
class;  Florida,  Minas,  Rivera,  Rocha  and 
Soriano  show  o^er  400,000  each,  while  the  re- 
maining depariments  have  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2OO;O0O  or  300,000  each.  The  taking  of  this 
cattle  census  is  only  one  of  various  measures 
which  the  government  of  Uruguay  is  adopdng 
for  the  development  of  its  livestock  industry, 
the  chief  source  of  the  country's  wealth.  The 
stodc  of  sheep  was  estimated  in  1916  as  about 
27,000.000;  hogs,  over  500,000;  horses  (statistics 
of  1917),  560,0(10.  Livestock  statistics  are  pre- 
pared, primarily,  by  the  animal  sanitary  police, 
a  well-organized  force  empowered  to  treat,  to 
quarantine  or  to  destroy  diseased  animals.  The 
value  of  wool  sheared  each  year  is  given  as 
$25,000,000.  Favorable  conditions  of  climate 
and  pastura^,  together  with  intelliRieit  methods 
of  propagation,  have  induced  that  steady  in- 
crease of  the  flocks  of  sheep  which  has  made 
the  Uruguayan  wool-clip  such  an  important 
matter.  As  statistics  show,  the  sheep  to-day 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  Spanish  and 
British,  omitting  the  Asiatic  breed.  The  finest 
sheep  in  the  world  came  originally  from  Spain, 
and  the  authorities  of  Uniguay  have  not  only 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  selection  and 
development  of  types  Aat  thrive  best  under 
local  conditions,  but  also  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  their  search  for  the  finest  varieties 
developed  in  other  lands.  The  value  of  the 
slaughtered  livestock  of  all  classes  was  shown 
in  statistics  submitted  to  the  First  Pan-Ameri- 
can Financial  Conference  to  be  less  than  the 
value  of  the  «wool  crop"  — about  $22,000,000 
as  compared  with  $25,000,000.  But  in  1915  when 
die  total  value  of  exports  of  the  grazing  and 
meat  industry  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  wool 
exports  showed  no  corresponding  gain.  An  im- 
portant product  of  the  livestock  industry  is 
lasajo  (jerked  beef),  chiefly  exported  to  Brazil, 
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Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  In  1914  more  than 
11,000  tons  of  tasajo  were  shipped  from 
Uruguay  to  other  countries,  but  in  1915  only 
5,334  tons. 

Commerce  and  Manofactoring  Industrie*. 
—  The  value  of  Uruguaj''s  imports  from  all 
countries  in  191S  was  $36,378,925,  and  of  her 
exports  to  all  countries,  $76,222,2^.  The  value 
of  her  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the 
same  year  was  $7,519,654,  and  of  her  exports 
to  the  United  Slates,  ^12,148,464.  In  1916  the 
six  countries  leading  in  exports  to  Uruguay 
were,  in  the  order  of  total  value  of  such  ex- 
ports :  United  States  (which  exported  to  Uru- 
guay, increasingly  large  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  binder  twine,  cotton  clottis, 
railway  material,  and  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel),  Argentina,  Great  Bri- 
tain. Brazil,  Spain  and  Italy.  The  six  coun- 
tries leading  in  imports  from  Uruguay  in  1916 
were,  in  the  order  of  total  value  of  such  im- 
ports: Italy,  United  States,  France,  Argentina, 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  In  1917  the  imports 
amounted  to  $37,500,000  and  the  exports  to 
$67,516,275.  The  exports  were  principally  live- 
stock, $2,311,190;  canned  goods  and  extracts, 
$26,567,006  and  wool,  $18,601,275.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  at  a  glance  the  chief  groups 
of  articles  imported  and  exported: 

Impobts  by  Groups  of  Articles. 

Stpl.,  1915,  to  F*..  1916,  latJuJM. 

GroceiiM.  etc S,J24.SS7 

pryeoods >nd  notion* 2,123.0J1 

Iron  nunufutuns.  tutionny,  ibips'  Mom  and 

jewelry ....      I.IOO.IOI 

Blectnial  supplieg 42,178 

Htuical  iaitnunaati IT.SS9 

PunutUTO  and  uptioliCary 51,449 

SbiieTiisIcen'  vBnt.  uddlery.  and  ikini 124,311 

Building  iiiitanKlt,  etc 1,U3,3Z7 

Dni^  uidchenncat  prodacta.. ..............  1Q1,X29 

PharouceutiiaJ     ^eoMttim     and     diug^iH' 

randiies. 112,691 

{■erfuoie™ SI. Hi 

InSvnniabIa 1  102  J46 

Live  uiinula . ,_ Z. 462. 404 

Pnmsry  niatenatj 1.106.348 

Non-dutiat>]e  uticlM BIO. 832 

MiicellAneoiu tSS,S41 

,       Tol.1 18,4S3.H7 

Value  in  currency  of  tbatJolMdStatai (19. 191. 304 

Exports  by  Groups  of  Articles. 
According  to  the  Boietm  del  Ministerio  de 


Onanc  and  meat  indmtfr,  in- 

cludiiiB  nool 4S. 014.263  T0.S3J.3.tn 

Janculture. 1.3S1.190  7S3.166 

Mine  product! 2,S25.ST3  1,109.815 

PiahinE  and  bunting IS7.234  90,411} 

MiiceUanaoni  products. «9,24S  561,412 

Ships'  aupplisa 271 .294  240,246 

,      Total 52,418.802     73,190,671 

Valua  m  currency  of  tba  United 
8tat«a 854.515. 554  |76,222.29B 

The  fdreign  trade  of  Uru^ay  has  been 
studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  also  the 
percentage  of  each  of  the  main  divisions  of 
Ihe  imports  and  exports.  The  result  appears  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  average 
of  recent -years,  thus  mitiinuzing  the  effects  of 
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such    exceptional    conditions    : 
created: 

Imports. 


Perec 


9.02 

Teitila  and  mBimfutuni  of IS.  77 

IlDn,  >l«1,  and  producUof tl.M 

Stone,  earth,  fflase.  etc. ...-....- ,-..--..-.  11.10 

Lumber  end  wcxxIb,  ...',-..-'..-..-,-..- ^  S.  15 

UeUls,  sot  iacludiug  itoo 8.  IS 

loduitriat  oila 3.12 

Drom 2.2i 

Uvenock. l.M 

Other  praducti 12.38 

Exports. 

Li»««tod[  producu. 90.24 

Jbrricultura]  producta. ..,...-..,--..--..-..  ^  ^  ^ . .  4 ,  23 

Muienl  product! ,    *.40 

Game  and  fiihing  producU'  -.-...-  ^  .,.,..*-.... ,  .40 


Uruguay's  chief  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  leathers,  meat  products  and  wool.  Her 
principal  impcvts  from  the  United  Stales  are 
passenger  automobiles,  cation  cloth,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  flour,  hardware  and  tools,  knit  goods, 
iron  and  steel,  lubricating  oil,  rosin,  sugar  and 
tinplate. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Uruguay 
sue  on  a  small  scale  as  a  rule,  but  a  noteworthy 
exception  is  the  immense  establishment  of  the 
Liebig  Company  at  Fray  Bentos.  In  Monte- 
video there  are  flour  mills  and  boot  and  shoe 
factories.  Several  woolen-mills,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  glass  and  battle  factories  are  in 
Operation.  Other  manufactures  are ;  Furniture, 
cotton   and  linen  cloth,  cement,  etc. 

Money,  BankinK  and  Finance. —  Uruguay's 
monetary  system  is  based  on  the  gold  standard, 
the  theoretical  unit  being  the  Uruguayan  gold 
peso,  divided  into  100  centesimos  and  rcpresent- 
mg  1.697  grammes  of  gold  .917  fine  or  say 
1.5561  grammes  of  pure  gold.  Its  par  value  in 
terms  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States  is 
$1.0342  and  the  par  value  of  $1,  currency  of 
the  United  States,  in  terms  of  Uruguayan  cur- 
rency is  $0.96689  pesos.  But,  inasmuch  as 
Uruguay  has  never  actually  coined  the  peso  or 
other  gold-piece,  the  circulation  consists  of 
banknotes  and  foreign  gold  coins,  which  are 
legal  tender  at  the  following  rates : 


New  York....     Sitbt  U.  B. 


The  principal  banks  in  Montevideo  are : 
Banco  Oe  la  Republiea,  Banco  Popular  del 
Uruguay,  Banco  Camercial,  Banco  Espanol, 
Banco  Francis,  Banco  Aleman  Transatlanlico, 
Banco  BritSnieo  de  la  America  del  Sud,  Banco 
Anglo  Sud-Americano,  Banco  de  1-ondrcs  y 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  London  and  Brazilian  Bank, 
Linutcd,  and  a  branch  of  the  Nai'iona]  City 


Bank  of  New  Yoik.    The  first  mentioned  is 

really  a  state  institution,  its  capital  having  been 
contributed  solely  by  .the  government.  Ii  is 
administered  by  directors  who,  atthongh  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  republic  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  enjoy  complete  in- 
dependence. In  this  connection  we  quote  the 
observations  of  the  Uruguayan  delegation  to 
the  First  Pan-American  Financial  Conference; 
"Its  employees  are  selected  among  the  most 
able  men,  after:  having  passed  certain  exam- 
inations, and  the  principal  officials  of  the  coun- 
try,  including  the  First  Magistrate  himself,  take 
pride  in  not  interfering  with  the  independence 
of  the  bank,  and  they  do  their  utmost  to  help 
increase  its  resources  and  credit.  This  bank, 
which  to-day  exercises  a  vital  influence  in  the 
economy  of  the  country  by  stimtilating  indus- 
tries and  trade,  has  24  branches  and  agencies 
distributed  among  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  interior,  and  consequently  can  claim 
from  an  international  point  oi  view  the  financial 
representation  of  the  repoblic.  In  the  near 
future  the  bank  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend 
its  field  of  operations  to  North,  Central,  and 
South  America,  establishing  there  also  agencies 
and  branches,  for  its  capital  is  rapidly  tncreas> 
ing  by  means   of   accumulated  profits.* 

The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  esti- 
mated expenses  at  $30,525,402.64  and  receipts 
$29,452,776.55.  For  191M6  the  figure  were: 
$29,477,311.81  for  expenses,  including  interest  on 
pulilic  debts,  and  $29,578,000  for  revenue,  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue,  under  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war,  having  been : 

Cmtomi  datiea *(1] 


Tales  on  brandy. . . 


a  vioUad  tl7.H)0.«>0in  19U-14. 


CnRoms (12.250,000    Legidatm (713,3*2 

PropBTtytan....     i.ItO.OOO    Preadency C9.244 

Trade  licenwK. .     l.«00,000  Uinatry 

Factory  **1  to-  ForeignAffaiTt  S11,73S 

bacoo  taiei. . .      1,100.000        Ints^ 3,199.417 

Stunpad     popn                             Pjnanon 2,142.394 

BDdBtwnpa. . .        900,000  Icdiutiiei . . . .  S76.752 

SurtBus  on  im-  Public  Worki.  1.324,586 

porta  and  ez-  War  and  Ma- 

porta taO.DOO           rine S.m.SSO 

Ot^ieceiptft..     8,721.428  Public      mitnio- 

tion 3.323.410 

ToM tZ9,4S1.42S    JuKice 389.640 

'  '      in  National  obliu- 

Udo 11.W3.3S6 

Total tH.5M.6«6 

As  contributors  to  re\enue  we  mention  the 
following  government  institutions:  TTie  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  the  Mortgage  Bank,  the  In- 
surance State  Bank  and  the  electric-light  and 
power  plants,  capitalized  with  the  proceeds  of 
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u    $4^,000    loan    and    coDStituting    a    sute 
nionopoly. 

The  public  debts  are:  The  consolidated 
debt,  originating  in  a  loan  of  £19,5TO,00O  at 
3^  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  sinking 
fund  (the  distributiaii  of  the  securities  being, 
in  1915,  in  Europe  69.73  per  cent  and  in  Uru- 
guay 30,27  per  cent)  ;  the  conversion  loan  taken 
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,-.   — .^-  , 1  97  per 

cent,  of  which  loan  the  holdings  in  Europe 
amount  to  70.74  per  cent,  and  in  Umguay  29.26 
t^i  cent;  the  guaranty  debt,  4  per  cent  (prac- 
tically redeemed  through  purchase  by  the  state 
of  the  Mortgage  Bank  which  had  these  securi- 
ties as  part  of  its  capital)  ;  the  unified  interior 
debt,  4  per  cent,  $1,448,650  (SI.100,000  held  in 
London  and  the  l^lance  in  Uruguay) ;  the  In- 
surance State  Bank  loan,  5  per  cent  (the  whole 
amount,  $3,000,000,  belonging  to  the  state,  "as 
the  bank  never  telt  the  necessity  of  selling 
bonds") ;  the  19lS  interior  debt  loan.  $6,000,000, 
issued  at  8  per  cent.  In  1917  the  Uruguayan 
sovemment  proceeded  to  the  conversion  of  the 
last-mentioned  loan  (8  per  cent)  into  a  new 
conversion  loan  at  6}^  per  cent,  with  a  bonus 
of  S  per  cent 

Tiansportatioa  and  CommanicatiDn. —  The 
railroads  in  Uruguay  radiate  westward  and 
northward  from  Monievideo,  three  lines  con- 
necting the  country  with  Braiil.  They  are  in 
the  main  of  standard  gauge;  their  total  length 
in  1919  was  about  1,600  miles,  and  they  carrf 
annually  about  1,800,000  passengers  and  1,700,- 
000  Cons  of  freight.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
extending  the  system  by  the  addition  of  1,500 
miles  of  track.  The  length  o£  tramway  lines 
in  operation  is  about  170  miles;  the  total  length 
of  departmental  wagons  roads  or  bridle  paths 
more  than  3,000  miles,  and  of  national  high- 
ways about  2,240  miles.  ESorts  are  being 
made  to  put  the  highways  in  better  condition 
for  motor  traffic.  The  river  system  is  extensive 
and  of  great  value  for  transportation,  all  of 
the  following  ports  on  the  Uruguay  River  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  nine  (and  some  even  of  14) 
feet  draft:  Carmelo,  Neuva  Palmira,  Soriano, 
Fray  Bentos,  Nuevo  Berlin,  Casa  Blanca,  Pay- 
sandu,  Salto  and  Santa  Rosa.  On  the  Rio 
Negro  the  chief  port  is  Mercedes;  on  the  San 
Evador  River,  the  port  of  San  Salvador,  and 
small  craft  reach  the  interior  on  a  dozen  or 


more  of  the  Unignays  tributary  streams. 
Steamship  communication  between  Urugi^y 
and  foreign  lands  is  maintained  by  transatlantic 
lines  representing  the  chief  nations  of  western 
Europe.  Between  Montevideo  and  New  Yoric 
there  is  a  weekly  service;  local  transportation 
lines  keep  the  tfmguayan  coast  in  touch  with 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  Braiil  or  the  river  ports 
of  Paraguay,  and  there  ts  a  regular  nightly 
steamship  service  between  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires.  The  clearances  at  Urugu^Fan 
ports  reaches  annually  about  8,000,000  tons. 
Uruguay  possesses  27  steamers  of  a  total  to:^ 
nage  of  20,298  tons. 

Uruguay  has  extended  its  wireless  service 
b}r  establishing  a  large  station  at  Montevideo, 
with  a  range  of  621  miles,  and  other  stations 
identilied  with  the  War  and  Marine  Ministry 
or  DepartmenL  The  number  of  post  offices  in 
the  country  is  about  1,200;  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  stations,  about  60.  -Telei^ne  lines 
have  16,518  miles  of  wire 

Weights  and  Messnrca. — The  metric  system 
has  been  adopted  offidally  and  gains  ground 
steadily  among  the  people  in  the  chief  ccntrei 
of  population,  displacing  such  antiquated  units 
as  the  libra  (1.0143  pounds) ;  arroba  (25.3S 
pounds);  quintal  (101.4  pounds);  cuadra  (IS 
acres);  fanega  (30  gallons),  etc.  The  recog- 
nized basis  of  thorough  reform  in  this  respect 
is  itractical  demonstration  of  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  new  system. 

Army  and  Navy,— The  strength  of  the  arn^ 
at  present  is  given  as  slighdy  more  than  10,000 
—  600  officers  and  about  10,200  men  — and  about 
100,000  men  receive  training  in  the  national 
guard.  For  the  navy,  additional  ships  are  being 
constructed.  The  number  of  vessels  in  1916 
was  12,  with  60  officers  and  600  men. 

Population,  Political  Divisions,  etc— The 
number  of  inhabitants  Is  estimated  at  1,406,000. 
In  the  norlhem  part  of  the  republic  there  are 
many  ^raziUans,  who  cross  the  border  from 
the  sUle  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  otherwise  the 
population  consists  principally  of  Spaniards  or 
people  of  Spanish  descent  (tne  most  numerous 
class),  of  Italian  colonists  and  dlizens  and  of 
the  English,  Swiss  and  German  residents  v^ 
are  actively  engaged  in  business,  banking  or 
agriculture. 

The  Oriental  republic  of  Uruguay  is  tfivided 
into  19  departments,  which  with  their  areas, 
populations  and  capitals  are  as  follows : 
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Btbliogni^y.— 'Anuario  Estadistico  de  U 
lUpublica.  Onental  del  Uruguay*  (Montevideo, 
annual)  ;  Araujo,  O.,  'Dicdonario  Geograiico 
del  Uruguay'  (Monteviaeo  1912)  and  'Nueva 
Historia  del  Uruguay*  (Montevideo  1909)  ; 
Bollo,  S.,  'Manual  de  Historia  de  la  Repiiblica 
Oriental  del  Uruguay>  (Montevideo  1897) ; 
Bryce,  J.,  <Souih  America'  (New  York  1912)  ; 
Qetnenceau,  G.,  'South  America  To-Day'  (New 
York  and  London  1911) :  'Financial  Confer- 
ence, Proceedings  of  the  First  Pan-American' 
(Waskington  1915) ;  Hudson,  W.  H.,  'The 
Purple  Land'  (new  ed.,  New  York  1916) ; 
Kcane,  A.  H.,  'Central  and  South  America' 
(London  1912) ;  Koebel.  W.  H.,  'Uruguay' 
(London  1911) ;  Pan-American  Union,  'Ura- 
guay:  General  Descriptive  Data'  (Washington 
1916) ;  Ross,  G,,  'Argentina  and  Uruguay' 
(New  York  1917)  ;  Roustan,  Honor*,  and  Pena, 
C.  M.  de,  'La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay' 
(Montevideo  1893)  ;  Maeso.  C.  M.,  <EI  Uru- 
guay al  trav^s  de  un  Siglo'  (Montevideo  1910)  ; 
Martin.  P.  F.,  'Through  Five  Republics'  (Lon- 
don 1905) ;  RevUtD  of  the  River  Plate  (weekly, 
Buenos  Aires) ;  Sampognaro,  V.,  'L'Uruguay 
ati  commencement  du  XXe  si^cle*  (Brussels 
1910);  Vincent,  Frank,  'Round  and  About 
South  America'    (New  York   1899). 

URUGUAY,  a  river  of  South  America," 
rising  on  the  coast  range  of  southern  Bratil, 
flowing  west  on  the  boundary  between  the  states 
of  Santa  Catharina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
then  southwest  between  the  latter  stale  and 
Argentina  and  finally  south  between  Argentina 
and  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  emptying  into 
the  head  of  the  estuary  of  La  Plata.  Its  main 
bead  stream  in  Brazil  is  called  the  Felotas.  It 
is  over  1,200  miles  long  and  an  important  avenue 
of  commerce,  passing  the  towns  of  Salto,  Pay- 
sandu  and  Concepci6n.  It  is  very  broad  for  100 
miles  from  its  entrance  to  the  gulf  stvled  Rio 
dc  la  Plata  and  is  navigable  for  the  large 
Steamers  to  Paysandu,  ana  for  smaller  vessels 
to  the  rapids  above  Salto,  above  which  it  can 
again  be  navigated  for  several  hundred  miles. 

URUMCHI,  oo-room'che,  or  TIHUAFU, 
central  Asia,  a  city  of  Chinese  Sungaria,  in 
the  province  Sin-kiang,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tyan-Shan  Mountains.  It  consists  of 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  being  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  which  attains 
a  height  of  14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  was 
formerly  of  great  commercial  importance  in  the 
trade  between  Russia,  Turkestan  and  India. 
Urumchi  is  of  strategic  importance  and  is  now 
the  administrative  and  military  capital  of  the 
province  of  Sin-kiang.  Pop.  estimated  at  25,(XXI. 

URUMIA,  oo-roo-me'a,  URUMIAH,  or 
URUMIYAH.  Persia,  (i)  a  town  in  the  west 
of  the  province  of  Azerbijan,  situated  on  an 
extensive  plain  about  10  miles  west  of  Lake 
Urumia  and  65  miles  southwest  of  Tabriz.  It 
claims  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and 
in  the  vicinity  are  several  mounds,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  use  of  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  ancient  fire-wor shippers.  It  has  two  col- 
leges and  a  seminary  and  is  the  sec  of  a  Latin 
bishop.  The  surrounding  district  is  of  great 
fertility,  covered  with  groves,  orchards,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  rice-grounds  and  villages.  Pop. 
about  30,000.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  Armenian 
mastacre  by  the  Turks  in  191S.    (2)  The  lake. 


situated  4,300  Feet  above  sea-level,  is  about  80 
miles  long  from  north  to  south,  by  20  miles 
broad  and  has  no  apparent  outlet.  It  is  very 
shallow  throughout.  Numerous  islands  are  scat- 
tered over  its  surface.  Its  waters  are  so  gait 
that  neither  fish  nor  mollusca  can  live  in  it 
Salt  of  a  good  commercial  quality  is  Gained 
from  shore  deposits,  the  result  of  natural  evapo- 

URUS,  an  eittinct  wild  ox  iBos  vnu)  that 
roamed  in  Gaul  and  other  European  countries 
at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  as  de- 
scribed by  Caesar.    See  Ox;  Wkih  Caths. 

USAGE,  in  law.    See  Couuoir  Law. 

USAHBARA,  oo-zam-ba'ri,  German  East 
Africa,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  colony,  bordering  on  the  coast 
northwest  of  ZanzilMr.  It  is  extremely  fertile 
and  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
colony. 

USBEGS,  or  USBECES.    See  Tuaeegs. 

USE,  M  English  law,  the  permanent  equi- 
table Tight,  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments that  are  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
who  simply  holds  them  for  another  person,  the 
real  beneficiBry.  He  to  whose  ttst  or  benefit 
the  trust  is  intended  enjoys  the  profits  and  is 
called  ce-tlui  ^ut  ute.  All  modem  conveyances 
are  directly  or  indirectly  founded  on  the  doc- 
trine of  uses  and  trusts,  which  has  been  deemed 
the  most  intricate  part  of  the  property  law  of 
England. 

USB  AND  DISUSE,  one  of  the  doctrines 
in  that  view  of  organic  evolution  promulgated 
by  Lamarck  (q.v.)  which  holds  that  variations 
in  structure  are  brought  about  by  the  use,  in 
the  one  case,  or  by  -^e  disuse  in  another,  of 
organs.  Conceding  thai  physical  changes  due 
to  such  a  cause  may  be  brought  about  in  the 
individual,  the  important  question  remains  — 
are  they  inheritable  f  Hence,  a  correlated  part 
of  the  theory  must  be  disposed  of  tinder  the 
name  'use -inheritance.*  Followers  of  Lamari^ 
are  believers  in  the  efficacy  of  use  and  disuse 
and  use-inheritance  as  factors  in  evolution. 
Others  cite  the  evidence  that  head-flattening 
practised  by  various  uncivilised  tribes  has  no 
hereditary  result,  neither  tattooing.  Consult  the 
writings  of  Lamarck.  Packard,  Cope,  Hyatt, 
Weissmann,  etc.  See  Evolution,  Histobt  of; 
Hebeoitv  ;  Lamarckisu. 

USEDOM,  oo'i^dom,  Prussia,  one  of  the 
two  islands  which  separate  the  Stetliner  Hatf 
from  the  Baltic  Sea,  six  miles  southeast  of 
Riigen.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  34  miles  long, 
and  \i  to  15  miles  wide.  Agriculture,  cattle- 
raising  and  Ashing  are  the  chief  occupations. 
The  chief  town  is  Swinemiinde.  Pop.  about 
30,000. 

USBRTESSN,  or  USERTEN  (known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Sesoktosis),  the  name  of  several 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Thebes.  They  belonged  to  the  12th  dynasty 
and  reigned  between  2130  and  1930  B.C.  Userte- 
scn  I  erected  at  Thebes  the  earliest  and  loftiest 
of  the  obelisks,  which  measured  about  a  hun- 
dred feel  from  apex  to  base.  His  colossal  statue 
in  red  granite  has  been  discovered  near  Tunis. 
Userlesen  II  and  III  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Lower  Nubia.    Consult  Breasted,  'His- 
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tory  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians''  (New  York 
1908). 

USHANT,  fish'ant  (French,  Ouessant, 
wis-sdn),  France,  an  island  15  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  the  department  of  Finistere,  to 
which  it  beloufs;  area,  six  square  miles.  It  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  granite,  with  » 
bold  and  rocky  coast,  which  is  accessible  only 
at  some  points.  Fishing  and  the  reaxing  of 
^eep  are  ihe  principal  occilpations  of  the  in- 
habitants. '  Saint  Michel  is  the  chief  village. 
Usfaant,  with  the  surrounding  islets,  forms  a 
commutK  haviiw  a  pop.  of  about  2,568.  Near 
the  island  in  1759  Sir  Edward  Hawke  defeated 
Admiral  Confians  and  in  1778  Admiral  Keppel 
and  Count  lyOrvilliers  fought  an  indecisive 
battle. 

USHER,  Hexeldah,  American  bookseller: 
b.  England,  about  1615;  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  14 
March  1676.  Thomas  ('History  of  Printing,* 
1810)  calls  him  "the  first  bookseller  in  English 
America  of  whom  I  can  find  any  account.*  He 
was  in  Cambridge  as  eariy  as  1639,  but  in  1646 
set  up  business  in  Boston,  As  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  he 
purchased  the  types  and  paper  for  the  printing 
of  Eliot's  'Indian  Bible>  (see  Euot,  John), 
and  directed  all  the  transactions  in  connection- 
therewith.  This  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
the  colonies.  Usher  was  a  founder  of  the  Old 
South  Church  of  Boston  (1669). 

USHER,  or  USSHER,  James,  Irish  prel- 
ate, archbishop  of  Armagh:  b.  Dublin,  1581;  d. 
Rcigate,  Surrey,  1656.  He  look  orders  in  1601, 
and  in  1607  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
at  Trini^  College,  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of- 
Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral;  in  1620  bishop  of 
Mealh;  in  1623  Irish  privy- council  lor  and  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  in  1624  as  archbishop  of 
Armagh.  His  notions  of  church  government' 
vermng  toward  Presbyterianism,  his  enemies 
look  advantage  of  this  to  attempt  to  destroy 
his  credit  with  James  T;  but  he  enjoyed  lo  the 
last  the  esteem  of  that  king.  He  attended  Straf- 
ford in  prison  and  at  his  execution.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  a  stanch  adherent  of 
Charles  T,  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the, 
king.  After  that  event  he  experienced  civility 
and  flattering  promises  from  £!romwell,  who 
finally  ordered  taat  he  should  be  ouried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Archbishop  Usher  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  learned 
in  various  ^arts  of  Europe,  and  was  a  man  o£ 
great  erudition.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works, 
the  princijial  of  which  are  the  'Annals  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  which  fonns  the  basis 
of  the  Biblical  chronology  in  King  James'  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible;  'Britannicarum  Ecclesiorma 
Antiquitates.'  Consult  Aikin,  'Lives  of  Selden 
and  Usher'   (1812). 

USHER,  John,  American  colonial  execu- 
tive: b,  Boston,  Mass.,  27  April  1648;  d.  Med- 
ford.  Mass..  1  Sept.  1726.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hezekiah  (q.v.).  As  a  bookseller  he  was  the 
lirst  in  the  colonies  to  obtain  a  copyright  for 
printing,  the  work  being  a  revised  edition  of 
the  laws  of  Ma&sachusetis,  Me  was  colonel  of 
miiiti^,  treasurer  of  Massachusetts  and  agent 
in  Ltnidon  for  the  Massachusetts  colony  for  the 
purchase  from  Sir  Ferdinand  of  Gorges  of  the' 
title  for  the  district  of  Maine  (1^7).    In  1692- 


97  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Samp- 
sMre  and  agaio  from  1^)2  till  his  death. 

USHER,  Roland  Greene,  American  histo- 
rian: b.  Lynn,  Mass.,  3  May  1880.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  ^1901),  taking  history  honors 
(l902)  and  rounding  out  his  education  in  Ox- 
ford, Paris  and  Cambridge.    He  was^  a 


Among  his  numerous  w 


'The  Rise  of 


Future*   (1916). 

USKUP,  oosVPi  or  USKUB,  ancienUy 
called  SCUPI,  SKOFIA,  or  SKOPLIE,  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  in  the 
vil^et  of  Kosovo,  situated  on  the  river  Vardar, 
65  miles  northwest  of  Mooastir,  1 10  miles  north- 
west of  Salonild,  on  the  railroad  from  Salonild 
to  Belgrade  and  the  branch  line  to  Mitrovilza. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  during  the  Balkan 
War  26  Oct.  1912.  It  has  a  handsome  mosque, 
a  castle,  a  B^antine  aqneduct  and  a  modern 
trade-school.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
leather,  metal  ware  and  chith  and  the  town  is 
an  important  trade  centre  for  grain,  wool  and' 
fruit.    Pop,  about  33,000, 

USNEA,  a  genus  of  fruticose  lichens,  .at-' 
tafiicd  only  in  one  place,  with  a  shrub-like  ap- 
pearance. They  are  often  pendulous,  as  is  the 
old  man's  beard  (U.  barbada)  which  hangs  in 
long  tassels  and  festoons  from  the  bark  of  trees 
or  their  branches,  is  gray-hued  and  resembles 
somewhat  in  habit  the  Tillandsia.  Vsnea  is 
also  known  as  necklace-moss,  or  hanging  moss. 

USPALLATA  (oos-pal-ya'ta)  PASS, 
Chile,  a  pass  over  the  Andes  between  Chile  and 
Argentina,  90  miles  east  of  Valparaiso,  and  at 
the  southern  base  of  Mount  Aconcagua.  Its 
highest  point  is  about  12,800  feet  above  the  sea 
and  the  Trans-Andine  Railroad  passes  over  it. 

USSELINX,  William,  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  American  colonization  and  founder 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  under  which 
New   Netherlaud,  and  of  the   Swedish   West 


1567;  d.  1647.  In  his  early  manhood  he  visited 
the  Azores,  which  in  1431  had  been  rediscovered 
and  colonized  by  the  Nedierlanders,  and  learned 
the  "mystery"  of  Spanish  colonization.  From: 
this  archipelago  the  ships  bound  for  the  New 
World  made  theii  starting  point  westward  over- 
the  Atlantic-— the  line  between  Sandy  Hook 
and  the  Azores  being  almost  that  made  by  K 
ruler  laid  on  the  map.  In  this  chief  centre  of 
colonial  business  Ussetinx  ^ined  a  rich  ex- 
perience, besides  being  in  a  Spanish  prison  for 
a  time.  From  1591,  when  he  returned  lo  the, 
Netherlands,  Usselinx  began  to  .talk,  and  later 
to  a^tate,  in  favor  ot  .Dutch  ti'ade  with 
America.  After  his  intense  acti\^ty,  by  voice, 
pamphlets  and  general  publicity,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  a  mighty,  armed  corpora- 
tion was  formed  in  1623  for  activity  against  the 
Spaniards,  who  claimed  nearly  all  of  America. 
Under  the  company's  flair  great  fleets  were  sent 
to  South  America  and  in  1624  30  families  of, 
Walloons,  or  refugee  French-speaking  Belgians, 
to  New  Netherland.  These  began  the  settle- 
ment and  the  tilling  of  the  soil  in  Ae  area  now ' 
comprising  the  four  Middle  States.  New  York, 
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U8SHBR  — USURY 


....  life  Ussdinx  entered  ihe  service  of  tlJe 
king  of  Sweden  and  organized  the  forces  that 
led  lo  the  Swedish  settlement  of  Delaware.  Re- 
turning to  Holland  in  1641  he  en^ged  in  large 
operations  in  drainage  and  soil-reclamation, 
utilizing  treasure  dug  up  from  sunken  ships  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  About  1647  he  disap- 
peared from  view.  Within  30  vcars  past  a 
portrait  of  him  was  discovered  ana  hangs  in  the 
Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam.  Usselinx,  who 
was  very  influential  in  France  and  Germany 
was  a  citizen  of  the  worlcL  believing  that  God 
♦formed  the  earth  to  be  inhabited/  replenished 
and  subdued.  In  addition  to  the  Dutch  bibli- 
ography consult  G,  M.  Asher's  'Essay  on  the 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  New  Nether- 
land'  (Amsterdam  1854-671  and  the  «:chaus live 
monograph  by  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  *Willem 
Ussehnx"  (New  York  1887). 

USSHES,  Jamet.  See  Usheb,  or  Ussan, 
Jaues. 

USTICA,  oos'te-4w,  Italy,  a  small  isUnd  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  40  miles  north  of  Palermo, 
Sicily.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  two  milea 
broad  and  has  a  fortified  harbor  with  a  l^t- 
house.  It  has  been  used  as  a  penal  colony. 
Pop.  about  2,000. 

USTILAGINACK£,  the  famijr  of  minute 
fungous  plants  called  smuts.    See  I^JHCt. 

USUFRUCT,  in  kiw,  the  right  to  use  and 
enjoy  the  things  of  another  person  and  to  draw 
from  them  profit,  interest  or  advantage  without 
reducing  or  wasting  them.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  persona!  servitudes,  servitude  being 
the  terra  for  the  right  to  use  the  property  o1 
another,  whether  real  or  personal.  It  may  be 
established  in  any  property  which  Is  capabfe  of 
being  used  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  not  being  dcstrayed  or  in- 
jured. This  right  may  either  be  exercised  di- 
rectly, or  may  be  leased  or  sold.  The  one  pos- 
sessing it  is  termed  the  usufructuary.  He  is 
bound  not  to  impair  the  property  and  must  fur- 
nish security  for  the  restoration  of  it.  Reason- 
able wear  and  tear  and  aging  and  natural  death 
of  animals  do  not  eall  for  replacement,  how- 
ever. A  quasi-usufruct  ia  recognited  in  the 
case  of  certain  perishable  things  or  'consump' 
tihles.*  For  instance,  perishable  fruit  may  be 
preserved  and  sold,  eaten,  etc.  In  such  case  the 
equivalent  in  kind  and  quantity,  or  in  value,  is 
held  to  represent  the  things  destroyed  or  im- 
paired by  use.  There  are  works  on  the  subject 
by  Genty  (1859)  and  Hanausek  (1879). 

USUMACINTA  (oo-soo- ma-sen 'ta) 
RIVER,  Ontral  America,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  three  head  streams,  the  Chixoy,  Pasion 
and  Lacantum,  rising  in  Guatemala,  for  some 
distance  in  its  middle  course  being  the  frontier 
line  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico.  It  flows 
northwestward  through  the  States  of  Chiapas 
and  Tabasco,  Mexico,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
A  navigable  branch  also  flows  eastward  into  the 
Laguna  Terminos,  opening  into  the  Gulf  of 
Campeachy,  while  another  branch  fkiws  west- 
ward into  tile  Tabasco  (q.v.). 
'  USURY.  If  the  term  «usiiry»  is  to  be  de- 
fined, as  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  as  die 
illegal  profit  demanded  by  a  lender  for  the  loan 


of  money  or  other  proper^,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  offense  against  society  is  almost  as  old 
as  society  itself.    Even  in  the  earliest  of  Biblical  I 

days,  for  example,  usury  was  practised  so  gen-  i 

erally  that  the  Lord  uttered  his  warning  against 
the  custom:  "Thou  shall  not  lend  upon  usury 
to    thy    brother,    usury    of    money,    nsury    of  I 

victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon 
usury.  Unto  a  stranger  thou  maycst  lend  upon 
usury;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shah  not 
lend  upon  usury,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may 
bless  thee*  (Dent,  xxui,  19,  20).  Until  com- 
paratively recent  times  the  wortl  *nsury*  had 
many  definitions  and  was  used  to  embrace  sev- 
eral essentially  different  social  phenomena.  In 
the  Old  Engbsh  application  it  denoted  any  sort 
at  interest  upon  money  loaned  rather  tlun  in 
the  more  modern  signification  which  has  made 
it  applicable  only  to  the  unlawful  contract  ex- 
acting that  the  loan  of  money  be  repaid  with 
exorbitant  interest  for  its  use.  In  fact,  if  one 
were  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word  badi 
through  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since 
the  Mosaic  days  it  would  be  found  that  it  had 
as  often  been  applied  to  the  strictl^r  moral  and 
legal  methods  oi  procuring  just  interest  for 
capital  invested  as  to  those  concerning  which 
a  moral  if  not  a  legal  taint  might  be  atta<iied. 

Historv. —  The  earliest  interpreters  of  the 
laws  of  Moses  certainly  condemned  the  illegal 
practice  of  usury,  and  yet  they  did  not  forUd 
the  taking  of  interest  in  payment  for  the  loan 
of  money,  but  expressly  stipulated  that  such 
interest  should  be  charged  to  strangers.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  reading  of 
the  law  was  largely  the  result  of  the  social  con- 
ditions which  existed  in  Israel  at  this  time.  In 
the  fint  place  the  Israelities  were  neither  a  rich 
nor  a  commercial  people  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations under  wtaidi  they  lived  were  apparently 
not  framed  with  the  purpose  of  enabling  than 
to  become  so.  Their  object,  therefore,  was  to 
maintain  their  entity  as  a  nation  and  to  pre- 
serve the  family  inheritances  which  enabled 
them  to  continue  happily  their  frugal  mode  of 
life.  If  the  Israelites  borrowed,  therefore,  it 
was  not  with  a  view  to  profit  or  to  enable  them 
to  improve  their  condition,  bnt  simply  from 
pover^  and  to  secure  to  diem  some  absolute 
necessity  of  life.  To  exact  from  such  persons 
more  than  was  lent,  therefore,  would  have  been 
both  sinful  and  unjust.  The  result  is  denoted 
by  the  fact  that  among  the  ancient  Israelites 
loans  were  made  merely  in  cases  in  which  there 
were  poor  persons  who  required  assistance  to 
tide  them  over  present  difficulties,  and  never 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  avaricious  man 
to  increase  his  wealth  at  the  expense  of  his 
poorer  neighbor.  This  restriction,  nowever,  did 
not  apply  m  the  case  of  the  stranger  who  was 
in  need  of  financial  help,  and  the  extortion  of 
usury  was  one  of  the  several  means  resorted  to 
by  the  Israelites  to  ruin  the  Cianaanites  and  the 
other  stranger-people  who  remained  in  the  land. 

As  time  passed  the  pubbc  attitude  toward 
usury  underwent  a  decided  change,  and  society, 
which  had  branded  all  lending  as  immoral  aiid 
all  interest  as  'usury,*  because  the  lencUns  had 
so  generally  resulted  in  cruelty  and  hardship  to 
the  borrower,  finally  began  to  feel  that  all  lend- 
ing was  moral  and  honest,  and  it  was  under 
these,  conditions  that  the  term  'usury*  was  first 
^plied  to  every  method  of  receiving  i  ' 
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upon  capital  invcEtcd,  an  attitude  thai  renained 
unchatigEd  for  many  centuries. 

One  of  Ihe  most  interestinff  and  instructive 
features  in  the  stody  of  the  economic  progresa 
of  society  is  that  which  enaliles  one  to  follow 
the  various  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
mediods  of  money  lending.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  andent  Israelites  borrowed  only 
from  necessity  and  not  from  the'  possibility  of 
furthering  any  commercial  interest,  and  this 
condition,  according  to  Grote,  not  only  pre> 
vailed  in  Greece,  bnt  applied  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  Europe  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  - 

In  its  inception  the  economic  theory  of  the 
loaning  of  money  did  not  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility that  anyone  might  desire  to  raise  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  investment  or  to  secure  capi- 
tal with  which  to  carry  one's  business  interests 
to  a  more  successful  outcome.  In  those  early 
ages  the  commercial  sense  had  not  been  widely 
developed  and  such  business  interests  as  those 
represented  by  the  modern  banker  and  broker 
were  unknown,  a  condition  that  was  not  un- 
favorable to  the  extension  of  the  practice  of 
usury  whenerer  and  wherever  there  were  laws 
permitting  it.  The  ancient  laws  relating  to 
loans  read  strangely  to  the  modern  student  and 


H  the  Mosaic  laws  are  taken  as  an 
example,  the  reader  must  place  himself  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  Biblical  point  of  view 
before  he  can  hope  to  approximate  fairly  their 
justice  to  both  borrower  and  lender.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  land  (that  is,  the 
world),  belonging  originally  to  its  Creator,  had 
been  given  by  God  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  liberality  to  the  poor  had  been 
one  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  gift  had 
been  made.  Naturally,  tiierefore,  the  needy 
Israelite  felt  that  obtaininK  loans  was  a  right 
which  belonged  to  him,  while  the  more  wealthy 
people  of  Israel,  feeling  that  all  their  property 
was  a  loan  direct  from  the  hand  of  God,  did  not, 
in  the  be^nning  at  least,  object  to  giving  a 
smaH  portion  of  thdr  plenty  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute.  Under  such  conditions  the  exe- 
cution of  this  law  of  lending  was  clearly  snp- 
ported  by  ail  the  force  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  constitution  itself  could  bring  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  selfishness  of 
man  commenced  to  exert  a  baneful  influence 
that  definite  laws  were  promulgated,  laws  that 
made  the  dutj;  of  lending  the  express  command 
of  God.  While  the  justice  of  such  legislative 
enactments  may  be  questioned,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  position  of  present-day  society, 
their  benignity  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
vAittt  the  pnnci[rte  of  the  divine  origin  of 
property  is  accepted  as  the  basis  of  ownership, 
and  as  this  was  the  polity  upon  which  the 
""■■    ;   Mosaic  commonwealth  was  constructed. 


;  a  more  just 
and  reasonable  position  in  the  estimation  of 
modern  thought.  Tn  substance  these  laws  pro- 
vided that  the  destitute  Israelite  might  borrow 
what  he  required  for  his  necessities  without 
interest,  either  in  money  or  produce;  at  the  end 
of  each  seven  years  there  was  a  remission  of 
debts  when  every  creditor  was  supposed  to 
remit  such  money  or  produce  as  he  had  lent, 
and  a  prospective  borrower  w^s  not  to  be  re- 
fnsed  sndi  necessities  as  he  might  reqtiife  even 
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when  the  year  of  the  remission  was  at  hand. 
White  the  Mosaic  law  strictly  forbade  the 
charging  of  interest,  it  did  not  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  pledges,  which  were  legally  pro- 
tected in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  hard- 
ship falling  upon  the  borrower.  For  instance, 
the  lender  was  forbidden  to  accept  a  mill  or 
the  upper  millstone  in  pledge,  it  bein^  held 
that  they  were  too  much  a  necessity  of  life ;  if 
raiment  should  be  taken  it  was  required  that  it 
must  be  returned  before  sunset,  lest  it  be 
needed  during  the  night,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
widow's  raiment,  its  acceptance  was  forbidden 
under  all  circumstances.  Under  the  Mosaic 
law  a  creditor  was  forbidden  to  enter  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  a  pledge,  al- 
thotigh  he  might  stand  without  until  the  bor- 
rower should  come  to  him  and  return  it,  and 
while  the  statutes  did  not  prohibit  temporary 
bondage  in  the  case  of  insolvent  debtors,  they 
provided  that  the  Hebrew  bondsman  should  not 
be  held  longer  than  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  the 
seventh  year  at  the  most. 

If  these  were  the  laws  that  governed  the 
financial  relations  of  Israelites  among  them- 
selves, however,  the  same  leniency  did  not  apply 
to  the  Israelite's  treatment  of  the  stranger.  For 
example :  interest  might  be  taken  from  a  for- 
ei^er,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  the 
princtpal  as  weH  as  the  interest  mig4it  be  ex- 
acted. Less  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
pledges  taken  from  foreigners,  and  the  foreign 
debtor  held  in  bondage  was  not  entitled  to 
exact  his  release  at  the  coming  of  the  jubit  e, 
and  yet  even  these  laws  were  humane  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Rome,  which  not  only 
provided  for  the  enslavement  of  the  debtor, 
but  even  permitted  the  creditor  to  put  him  to 
death,  an  extremity,  however,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  the  Romans 
were  never  known  to  have  resorted. 

The  provisions  of  the  Hebrew  law  which 
permitted  the  lender  to  collect  both  principal 
and  interest  from  a  stranger  and  which  placed 
the  stranger  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditor  until 
stich  loans  were  repaid  was  the  beginning  of 
the  practice  of  usury  amon^  this  people,  btit 
many  centuries  clasped,  as  it  shown  by  ref- 
erence to  Proverbs,  or  to  the  Psalms  before 
the  exaction  of  usury  from  another  Hebrew 
was  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  discreditable 
act.  By  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  how- 
ever, the  original  spirit  of  the  law  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  for  the  borrowing  and 
lending  of  money  then  prevailed  without  re- 
gard to  any  race  limitations. 

The  practice  of  mortgaging  land  and  of  piT- 
ing  exorbitant  interest  for  money  obtained  upon 
such  surety  was  a  Jewish  custom  which  grew 
up  during  the  days  of  the  Captivi^.  Although 
condemned  by  Nehemiah  as  being  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  and  denounced  by  Testis 
Christ,  whose  new  law  of  love  required  the 
righteous  man  to  give  to  all  who  asked  of  him, 
and  to  lend  to  his  enemies,  "asking  for  nothing 
again,"  the  mortgaging  of  property  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  East,  In  the  beginning 
and  for  a  long  period  12  per  cent  was  gen- 
erally the  interest  charged,  but  later,  under 
Turkish  rule,  and  despite  the  warnings  of  the 
Koran,  which  also  forbids  usury,  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  was  exacted. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  practice  of  usury  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  that  in  Athens,  about 
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595  B.C,  the  bulk  of  the  populatioa  were  bound 

in  practical  slavery.  On^nally  free  and  small 
proprietors,  they  had  continued  to  borrow  from 
the  rich  until  the  majority  of  them  had  placed 
Uiemsclves  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  even  those  who  nominally 
owned  their  land  were  not  only  unable  to  pay 
the  money  they  owed  but  were  compelled  to 
erect  on  their  land  huge  stone  pillars,  monu- 
ments to  advertise  their  debts,  vrtiich  bore  the 
name  of  the  plutocrat  to  whom  they  were  so 
seriously  indebted.  At  last  Solon  appeared  and 
with  him  the  reform  legislation  that  made 
Athens  once  more  a  free  city,  for  the  radical 
remedy  which  he  applied  to  the  financial  abuses 
formally  put  an  ena  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy 
resting  Upon  slavery,  and  practically  overcame 
the  evil  effects  of  the  entire  system  of  usury. 
Realizing  that  such  a  serious  condition  re- 
quired a  firm  band,  Solon  first  proclaimed  a 
general  leisachlkeia,  which  provided  that  all 
debts  made  upon  the  person  of  the  debtor  or 
upon  the  surrty  of  his  'land  should  become 
void.  At  the  same  time  his  legislation  stipu- 
lated that  bodily  security  should  never  aKftin  be 
accepted  and  that  surety  in  laiid  shoiud  rest 
only  within  a  portion  of  the  pn^erty.  These 
reforms,  which  were  certainly  distinctly  modern 
in  their  character,  were  so  eSective  that  the 
evils  which  had  once  direatened  the  security 
of  Athens  were  no  longer  experienced,  and 
although  the  rate  of  interest  chai^d  upon  loans 
was  still  sometimes  exorbitant  —  a  condition 
which  must  exist  whenever  the  rate  is  left  to  be 
determined  by  free  contract  — the  restriction  of 
the  right  of  attachment  was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting many  abuses. 

The  conditions  exising  in  Rome  during  the 
early  days  of  the  nation  were  similar  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  Greece,  although  in  Rome 
there  was  no  Solon  to  legislate  reform 
measures  that  could  really  reform.  As  a  result 
more  than  five  centuries  passed  before  the  Ro- 
man debtor  was  accorded  the  relief  that  had 
saved  Athens,  and,  by  that  time,  it  was  too  late 
for  any  legislation  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
the  middle  class.  In  the  beginning  Rome  re- 
sembled Athens  in  that  the  mass  of  its  people 
were  farmers  living  on  their  own  small  estates, 
and,  as  in  Athens,  these  yeomen  soon  became 
overwhelmed  by  the  debts  that  war  and  taxes 
had  forced  upon  them.  A  protest  was  made 
and,  in  500  ac.  the  Twelve  Tables  were  adopted 
as  a  remedy,  the  theory  beiii^  that  the  stipula- 
tion of  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  would  be 
all  that  was  necessary  to  overcome  the  prevail- 
ing evil.  So  far  from  accomplishing  this  pur- 
pose the  attempt  to  regulate  the  rate  of  interest 
failed  utterly  and  as  no  alterations  had  been 
made  in  the  law  which  actually  governed  debt, 
it  was  less  than  three  centuries  before  prac- 
tically all  the  free  farmers  had  become  en- 
slaved. It  was  not  until  the  dictatorship  of 
Julius  CfESar,  in  fact,  more  than  five  centuries 
after  Solon,  that  the  Athenian  remedy  was 
adopted  and  the  law  of  debt  really  abolished. 
It  has  been  stated  that,  at  this  time,  while  the 
rate  of  interest  upon  first-class  properties  in  the 
city  of  Rome  was  only  about  4  per  cent,  in  the 

Srovinces  the  rate  was  increased  to  25  and  often 
0  per  cent.  After  pronouncing  the  accumula- 
tion of  arrears  illegal,  Justinian  established  a 
rate  of  6  per  cent  for  all  loans  except  those 
of  a  mercantile  character,  in  which  case  8  pet 


cent  was  allowed,  and  public  sentiment,  at  last 
aroused  to  the  influence  of  usury  upon  the 
social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  nation, 
stamped  it  as  such  a  pernicious  crime. 

Forbidden  by  le^al  enactments  and  con- 
demned by  the  moralists  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  practice  of  usury  should  be  just  as  severely 
censured  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Early  Church. 
They  not  only  held  the  custom  up  to  detesta- 
tion, but  they  passed  r^ulations  prohibiting  a 
usurer  from  obtaining  ordination,  while  the 
Coimcil  of  Nice,  one  of  the  many  councils 
which  took  action  upon  the  subject,  carried  its 
decree  to  such  an  extent  as  to  stipulate  that 
'if  anyone,  after  this  decree,  shall  be  found  to 
take  usury,  or  demand  the  principal  with  half 
the  increase  of  the  whole,  or  shall  invent  any 
such  methods  for  fihhy  lucre's  sake,  he  shall 
be  degraded  from  his  order  and  have  hb  name 
struck  out  of  the  roll  of  the  Oiurch.*  The 
importance  of  ecclesiastical  disapprobation  in 
such  matters  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the 
decrees  of  the  Apostolic  Canons;  the  Coundl 
of  Eliberis;  the  first  and  second  councils  of 
Aries ;  the  first  and  third  councils  of  Carthage, 
and  the  Council  of  Laodicea  and  of  Trullo, 
had  great  effect  in  discouraging  the  practice  of 
usury  among  the  Christian  races. 

The  natural  consequences  of  this  general 
condemnation  of  usury  by  the  highest  tribunals 
of  the  Church  was  the  excuse  for  the  adcqrtion 
of  the  usurious  methods  by  the  Jews.  In  their 
case  the  laws  prohibiting  extortionate  interest 
had  so  far  become  a  dead  letter  that  the  race 
question  was  never  considered  when  the  matter 
of  loaning  money  was  under  discussion.  Had 
the  Jews  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  Mosaic 
law,  however,  its  provisions  which  permitted 
them  to  charge  interest  to  the  stranger  and  to 
collect  both  principal  and  interest  from  lum 
under  the  most  extreme  penalties  for  failure  to 
meet  such  obligations  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient authority  for  them  to  have  became  the 
money  lenders  of  Europe.  Moreover,  since  the 
begining  of  the  Christian  era  the  term  ■usury' 
had  also  been  applied  in  the  sense  of  receiving 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of 
money  loaned,  and  as  this  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  an  allowable  practice,  one  which  was 
no  more  contrary  to  the  Hebrew  law  of  love 
than  the  ordinary  acts  of  buying  or  sellii^ 
merchandise  for  gain,  they  felt  themselves  at 
perfect  liberty  to  enter  this  field  of  commerce 
which  had  so  conveniently  been  deserted  by  the 
Christians.  That  they  often  abused  their 
privileges  and  conducted  their  business  in  a 
manner  that  was  far  from  consistent  with  the 
Hebrew  principles  of  e<iuity,  even  when  ap- 
pUed  to  the  stranger,  i^  of  course,  beyond 
question;  but  these  were  the  abuses  of  a  system 
which  time  had  made  necessary  and  it  was  such 
abuses  that  have  been  responsiUe  for  much  of 
the  Jewish  persecution  which  has  darkened  so 
many  pages  of  history,  for  it  was  undoubt- 
edly largely  on  account  of  their  practice  of 
mone^-lendtng  and  the  determination  shown  by 
them  in  the  collection  of  the  last  penny  of  both 
principal  and  interest  that  made  the  race  so 
heartily  detested  and  liable  to  such  gross  ill- 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  An  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  popular  animosity 
was  exhibited  at  the  time  when  Henry  III 
granted  the  charters  to  Newcastle  and  Derby, 
for  by  these  documents  Jews  were  forlndden  tO 


Hve  in  cither  place,  and  as  late  as  1290  they 
were  expelled  in  a  body  from  the  kingdom  and 
were  not  pennitted  to  return  until  the  da)^  of 
Cromwell,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  long  before 
their  banishment,  Christians  had  already  com- 
menced  to  accept  interest  upon  money  loaned 
and  that  the  business  of  money  lending  had 
ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  right  of  the  Jews. 

The  history  of  usury  in  England  begins  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  exaction  of  exorbitant 
interest  was  first  prohiluted.  By  1126  that  law 
had  so  far  become  obsolete  that  the  practice  of 
usury  was  forbidden  only  to  die  clergy.  In 
1199  Richard  I  decreed  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  restricted  to  10  ptt  cent  and  this  re- 
mained die  legal  rate  until  1624,  wiien  it  was 
reduced  to  8  per  cent.  In  1651  a  still  further 
reduction  to  6  per  cent  was  made,  and,  in  1714, 
the  rate  was  established  at  5  per  cent,  remaining 
nnchanged  until  1&33,  when,  dui^ng  the  reign 
of  William  IV,  bills  not  having  more  than 
three  months  to  run  were  exempted  from  the 
Mteration  of  the  laws  against  usury.  Under 
Victoria  this  exemption  was  extended  to  bills 
payable  in  12  months,  and  later  it  was  enacted 
that  bills  of  exchange  and  forbearances  of 
money  above  ilO  should  not  be  affected  by 
the  usury  laws.  At  present  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  m  Great  Britain  is  5  per  cent,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  different  rate  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Even  then  the  debtor  can  claim  relief  in  court 
from  a  'harsh  and  unconscionable*  agcee- 


tion  at  the  hands  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  States.  In  most  instances  the  crime  is 
defined  as  °the  illegal  profit  required  and  re- 
ceived by  the  lender  of  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  borrower  for  its  use. .  To  constitute  a 
usurious  contract  it  is  required  that  there  be  a 
loan  under  an  agreement  that  the  money  shall 
be  returned  to  the  lender,  together  with  interest 
greater  than  that  fixed  by  law,'  Of  course, 
the  laws  in  relation  to  usury  vary  under  the 
Statutes  of  the  different  States,  but,  in  almost 
every  case,  by  the  addition  of  a  bonus  to  the 
interest  in  which  the  sirai  is  greater  than  the 
legal  interest,  the  contract  is  held  to  be 
usurious,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  re- 
garding such  usury,  relief  may  be  obtained 
tbrougn  courts  of  equity.  In  every  State,  how- 
ever,  care  has  been  taken  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  usury,  applying  the  word  in  the  modem 
sense  of  "unjust  exaction,*  and  interest  on  capi- 
tal, for  the  progress  of  society  has  been  in  such 
a  direction  that  the  position  of  borrower  and 
lender  has  now  assumed  an  entirely  different 
aspect.  To-day  the  borrowing  for  commercial 
purposes  represents  transactions  of  overwhelming 
nnportance  to  the  financial  world,  whereas  the 
act  of  borrowing  for  purposes  of  necessity  has 
become  comparatively  unimportant  As  the  re- 
sult circumstances  have  SO  changed  that  the  old 
bws  would  be  useless  in  dealing  with  any 
present-day  usury  evil,  and  the  statutes  enacted 
by  the  various  Slates  are  of  the  character  which 
seems  best  fitted  lo  cope  with  the  conditions  of 
the  times. 

These  laws,  briefly  summarized  for  tabula- 
tioo,  are  as  follows: 
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Falitica.1  Economy,*  article  'Interest  and  Usury' 
(London  1910) ;  White,  A,  D.  W.,  'History  of 
the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Chris- 
tendom* (New  York  1896) ;  also  Martin 
Luther's  sermon,  "Von  dem  Wudier»  ('The 
Usurer,'  1519).    See  Interest, 

UTAH,  the  45ih  Slate  in  the  Union,  takes 
its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  {Utes  or 
Yutas)  whose  habitat  was  in  the  region  settled 
by  the  founders  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  lies 
between  lat.  37°  and  42°  N.  and  long.  109°  and 
114°  W,  comprising  an  area  of  84,000  square 

General  Features.— The  country  is  crossed, 
mostly  north  and  south,  by  mountain  ranges,  the 
principal  one  being  the  Wasatch  Range,  which 
might  be  termed  the  backbone  of  the  State. 
East  of  this  natural  wall  is  a  region  drained 
b^  Green  and  Grand  rivers,  affluents  of  (he 
Colorado,  and  to  the  west  is  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  (q.v.)  and  its  contigiious  desert.  This 
lake  extending  north  and  south  for  about  75 
miles,  with  a  width  of  nearly  50  miles  and  a 
depth  in  places  of  40  to  SO  feet,  lies  in  the  heart 
of  "The  Great  Basin,"  a  vast  arid  intermoun- . 
tain  plateau,  whose  eastern  rim  is  tn  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  while  its  western  limit  is  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  lowest  point  of  altitude  in 
Sail  Lake  Valley  is  4,210  feet  above  sea-level. 
Utah  Lake  (q.v.),  a  small  fresh-water  body  40 
miles  southward,  is  connected  with  the  Salt 
Lake  by  the  river  Jordan,  a  circumstance  which 
induces  a  companson  between  Utah  and  the 
land  of  Palestine.  Broken  mountain  chains  in 
central,  eastern  and  soufhern  Utah  aiternate 
with  valleys  and  plateaus.  Here  and  there  are 
fresh  lakes  and  rivers,  owing  their  existence 
mainly  to  the  melted  snows  flowing  in  crystal 
torrents  from  the  rugged  canyons.  Hot  and 
warm  mineral  springs,  with  healing  waters, 
gush  forth  in  places  at  the  foot  of  snow- 
crowned  ranges. 

Scarcity  of  timber  and  fresh  water  have 
been  the  country's  serious  drawbacks  from 
the  beginning.  Trees  are  found  only  in  the 
mountains  and  along  the  water  courses,  which 
are  few  and  far  between.  Along  the  bases  of 
the  hiils  the  soil  is  naturally  productive,  and 
when  irrigated  brines  forth  abundantly.  In 
other  places  it  is  either  pure  desert,  hopelessly 
barren  or  so  devoid  of  moisture  and  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  and  alkali  that  cultiva- 
tion is  almost  impossible.  The  climate  is  health- 
ful and  delightful.  The  mountains  around  the 
valleys  ward  off  the  keen  wintry  winds  and  the 
rarity  of  the  high  atmosphere  modifies  the  sum- 
mer heat.  The  averai^  annual  rainfall  is  about 
12  inches.  In  southwestern  Utah  —  the  ^■alley 
of  the  Rio  Virgen  —  the  climate  is  semi-tropical. 
The  Utah  scenery  will  compare  with  any  in  the 
world.  Here  are  mountains  as  grand  as  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  sunsets  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  Italy  and  Greece.  In  the  south 
are  marvelous  canyons,  mammoth  stone  bridges 
and  giant  monoliths,  master  works  of  nature, 
worthy   to  be  classed  with  the  wonders   of  all 

The  land,  in  spite  of  its  dryness,  is  one  of 


rich  and  varied  retburces.  Where  agriculture 
has  succeeded,  vast  quantities  of  cereals  are 
raised,  with  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
common  to  the  north  temperate  zone.  The 
mountains  are  nature's  treasure  vaults,  con- 
taining inerhaustible  deposits  of  predous  and 
useful  metals.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
coal  and  a  hundred  other  minerals  are  found. 
The  mountains  and  lakes  could  furnish  salt 
and  soda  to  supply  a  continent,  and  from  the 
quarries  come  marble,  onyx,  granite  and  all 
tcinds  of  building  stones  for  the  construction  of 
temples,  churches,  schoolhouses,  stately  public 
edifices  and  handsome  private  homes,  which  now 
adorn  and  beautify  the  once  empty  and  desolate 
land. 


conformable  stratified  beds  reaching  from 
the  Arch  can  to  the  late  Jurassic  times,  with 
the  addition  of  thick  deposits  of  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  sedimentaries  in  the  Plateau  sec- 
tion. The  raising  of  these  beds  produced  the 
Sierras  and  the  Wasatch,  and  later,  by  cruslal 
dislocation  within  the  included  area,  the  parallel 
ranges  in  the  Great  Basin  were  formed.  It  is 
observed  that  certain  structural  features  of 
the  local  geology  are  nearly  parallel  with  the 
meridian ;  hence  the  precious  metals  are  found 
arranged  in  parallel  longitudinal  xones.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  Great  Basin  was  part 
of  the  land  area  that  arose  early  from  the 
ocean,  that  during  the  Uesozoic  period  the  basin 
was  drained  into  the  great  Cretaceous  sea,  which 
had  divided  North  America  into  two  continents, 
and  which  was  abolished  by  the  uplift  of  the 
Plains  and  Plateau  region,  and  that  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Great  Basin  were  raised  to  their 
present  altitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cenozoic 
period,  where  the  uplifting  of  the  continent  be- 
tween Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  began. 
Erosion  in  places  has  been  extensive  and  has 
exposed  or  carried  away  everything  from  Creta- 
ceous to  Pre-Cambrian.  For  details  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  State  consult  the  pub- 
lications of  the  United  Slates  Geological  Survey. 

Fauna.—  The  mountains  of  Utah  abound  m 
game  —  bear,  deer,  elk,  antelope,  grouse,  prairie 
chickens,  etc. ;  the  fresh  lakes  and  streams  are 
well  stocked  with  fish  in  numerous  varieties, 
and  lake  and  river  margins  are  the  haunts  of 
wild  geese  and  ducks  in  abtmdance.  Fish  can- 
not live  in  the  Salt  Lake,  owing  to  the  intense 
salinity  of  its  waters.  They  were  once  sup- 
posed to  have  no  hfe,  but  a  small  brine  shrimp 
and  three  kinds  of  insects  have  been  found 
therein.  These  waters  are  eight  times  brinier, 
and  consequently  far  more  buoyant,  than  those 
of  the  ocean.  Saltair,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
one  of  the  largest  bathing  pavilions  in  the  world. 

Mining. —  Though  primarily  an  agricultural 
State,  with  manufacture  and  stock-raising  as 
strong  subsidiary  features,  Utah  in  recent  years 
has  forged  to  the  fore  and  taken  a  rightful 
place  among  the  great  mining  commonwealths 
of  the  nation.  Her  mining  history  began  virtu- 
ally with  the  advent  of  the  railroad  11869-70), 
prior  to  which  period,  though  mines  had  been 
discovered  and  opened,  little  headway  had  been 
made,  owing  to  a  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  ewstcnce  of  valuable  ore  bodies  was 
known  to  the  earliest  seltlers,  but  their  leaders 
did    not  encourage  mining.     *We   cannot    eat 
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gold  and  silver,'  said  the  State  founder.  Brig- 
ham  Young;  ■neither  do  we  desire  to  bring  into 
our  peaceful  seltiemenls  the  rou^  element  com- 
monly found  among  inhabitants  of  mining 
CEmps,  to  vitiate  the  morals  of  our  youlh,  over- 
whelm us  by  numbers  and  drive  us  again  from 
our  hard-earned  homes.*  For  ihese  reasons  he 
discouraged  mining  and  advised  the  people  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  stock-raising, 
manufacture  and  kindred  pursuits.  Most  of  his 
people  —  the  Mormons  —  followed  his  advice, 
but  some  joined  with  the  Gentiles  in  exploiting 
the  mines.  The  honor  of  pioneering  this  im- 
portant industry  is  given  to  Gen,  P.  E.  Con-  ■ 
nor,  the  founder  of  Fort  Douglas,  a  military 
post  on  the  foolMlIs  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1863  -Connor  prospected  in 
Bingham  Canyon  and  located  the  Jordan  mine. 
He  afterward  organized  the  West  Mountain 
mining  district  and  established  a  paper,  The 
Union  Vedette,  heralding  through  its  columns 
the  opening  of  the  Utah  mines.  In  1915  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State  aggregated 
$61,081,633,  as  set  forth  in  the  followmg  table: 

Gollaancca 189,107  fj. 90S, 000 

Silrer,  ounocj...; 12,724.000  a,2«3.939 

CoppR.  pouAd* U2.SM.000  31,579,191 

Laid,  pcHuuk 119. DM. 000  I0,1M,U7 

ZiDC.pfnind* 22.64J.000  3.S2S.362 

Coal.tonm 3.0S3,iS76  3,8S8,994 

Ml  .081.633 

Utah  ranks  second  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  silver,  third  in  lead,  fourth  in 
copper  and  sixth  in  gold.  The  known  metal 
product  of  Utah  for  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  alone,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  is  valued  at  $691,301,832. 
The  known  dividends  paid  by  the  Utah  metallif- 
erous mining  companies  is  $131,000,000.  The 
estimated  contents  of  Utah's  coal  fields,  by  the 
United  Slates  Geological  Survey,  is  196.000,000,- 
000  short  ions, 

Afiiculturc— The  Utah  soils  are  said  to 
bt  the  deepest  and  richest  in  the  United  States, 
extending  in  some  instances  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet.  The  following  table  shows  her  agricul- 
tural production  for  1915: 

WhMt.  iMlItel* S, 221,000  M. 662. 250 

Oak.  biubelt. 4.600,000  l.SM.OOO 

Bifler,  bu«lMl8 .,       1.377.000  633.420 

Rycbaihab 195,000  126,000 

Cm,  biMlMli 391.000  118.510 

Potatoofc  IjwlieU 2.600.000  1,690,000 

H«y,  torn 988.000  8.398,000 

S™rt«W,ton» 693.000  3,419.400 

Al&Ka.  •ed,  toM 50.000  450.000 

Sw«t  clover.  tOM 7,000  54.000 

R«I  clorer.  torn 300  5, 700 

Orchutl  (rut; 

Applea,  biMtiel* 436.000  501,400 

Peacliei.  biabeli 247,000  123.000 

ft»n.biiiheli 3S.000  32,000 

Ontaard  fruit  (incliidiiv  clwr- 
i».     ■(■riooU.     pEuina    tad 

prunesl 256.000 

Snail  fmit TOo  000 

Nunny  ptndncta,,    20o!ooo 

P^omn  and  pklUi. 100,000 

Vc^Ubles 1 .500.000 

piir»  pradocw J.OOO.OOO 

MaCBlknanu 1.000  000 

Bftm  kxl  pouUrv 1.600,000 

Honey. 100.000 

Igfttodc 10.000,000 

W«il,pMDd» 16,000.000  3.510.000 

t47. 195.680 


Utah  produces  more  sugar  beets  and  barley 
to  the  acre  dian  any  other  Slate ;  she  is  tied  with 
two  other  States  for  first  place  in  the  vield  of 
potatoes  to  the  acre,  and  is  second  among  the 
States  in  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Banking.— There  are  about  22  national 
banks,  about  7S  State  banks,  about  IS  private 
banks  and  a  few  loan  and  trust  companies.  The 
national  banks-  have  deposits  agEregating  $22,- 
000,000,  capital  $3,500,000  and  surplus  $1,600,000, 
The  75  State  banks  have  deposits  aggregat- 
ing $23,000,000,  capital  $4,500,000  and  surplus 
$1,100,000.  From  I860  to  1870  private  banks  de- 
veloped. In  1872  the  first  national  bank  was 
established   and   in    1873   savings   banks   began 

Finance. —  The  assessed  valuation  is  esti- 
mated as  $675,000,000,  In  1919  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  State  was  $3,435,000,  The  State  treasury 
report  for  1917-18  shows  the  following  condi- 
tions of  the  Slate's  finances: 

Cuh  on  hand.  JO  Not.  1917 tl. 123. 960 

Rcvmue.  1917-18 8,838.301 

Total : tlO.061,261 

Diitianementa 8.556. 750 

BalanoBDnhand.  30Nov.  1918 11,305.512  ■ 

Religion  and  Education. —  Utah  is  the 
home  of  ''Mormonism*  and  the  Latter-day 
Saints  form  about  75  per  cent  of  the  church 
membership  of  the  Slate.  There  are  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christian 
Scientists  and  Congregationalists  in  small  num- 
bers. The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  popu- 
lation at  the  time  of  the  last  census  was  only 
2.S,  the  number  being  6,821,  of  whom  3.636 
were  foreign-bom.  Throughout  the  State  school 
attendance  is  compulsory  on  all  from  8  to  18 
years  for  30  weeks  annually,  unless  lawfully 
excused  to  go  into  employment,  in  which  case 
they  must  be  in  school  at  least  144  hours  a  year. 
There  are  642  elementary  schools  with  2,707 
teachers  and  100,096  enrolled  pupils ;  45  public 
high  schools  with  742  teachers  and  10,097  pupils. 
The  Stale  University  had  an  enrolment  in  1918 
of  3,431  students  distributed  in  its  schools  of 
Arts  and  Science,  Mines  and  Engineering,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 
and  Extension  Division.  The  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1918  had  an  enrolment  of  2,523 
students.  In  addition  to  these  public  institu- 
tions, the  Lalter-Day  Saints'  Church  operates  a 
system  comprising  The  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity at  Provo,  with  1,184  students ;  four 
normal  colleges  with  1,958  students  and  five 
hi^h  schools  with  2,845  students.    Nine  other 

Bivate  schools  are  maintained  as  follows ;  All 
allows  College,  Westminster  CollcRe,  Saint 
Mary's  Academy  and  Rowland  Hail,  at  Salt 
Lake;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Oeden;  New  Jer- 
sey Academy,  Logan;  Proctor  Academy.  Provo; 
New  West  Academy,  Vernal;  Wasatch  Acad- 
emy, Mount  Pleasant. 

Government— The  constitution,  ratified  by 
popular  vote,  5  Nov.  1895.  provides  that  the 
right  of  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed; 
that  no  pnhlic  money  or  property  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  any  ecclesiasitcal 
establishment ;  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  remain  inviolate;  that  no  law  shall  be 
passed  granting  irrevocably  any  franchise,  priv- 
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ilege  or  immunity,  and  that  all  laws  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  shall  have  uniform  operation.  Per- 
fect toleration  of  religious  sentiment  is  guar- 
anteed and  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are 
forever  prohibited.  Article  IV  declares  that 
both  male  and  female  citizens  snail  enjoy  equally 
all  civil,  political  and  reli^ous  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  a^e  of  21  and  upward,  who  shall 
have  been  a  dtizen  for  90  days,  and  shall  have 
resided  in  the  State  one  year,  four  months  in 
the  county  and  60  days  in  the  precinct  prior  to 
an  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  thereat, 
excepting  idiots,  insane  persons  and  unpardoned 
persons  convicted  of  treason  or  crime. 

Legislative.^  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives  with 
biennial  sessions  in  odd  years,  senators  to  be 
elected  for  four  years  and  representatives  for 
two  years  and  all  to  be  at  least  25  years  old. 
Till  otherwise  provided  the  senate  will  consist 
of  18  members  and  the  house  of  representatives 
of  45  members;  but  the  senators  shall  never  ex- 
ceed 30  in  number  and  the  representatives  shall 
never  be  less  than  twice  nor  greater  than  three 
times  the  number  of  senators. 

Executive. —  The  executive  department  in- 
cludes a  governor,  secretary  of  State,  State 
auditor,  State  treasurer,  attorney- general  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  A  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  governor  or  secretary  ot 
State  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  have 
been  a  resident  of  Utah  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  election.  The  State  auditor  and  State 
treasurer  are  ineligible  to  election  as  their  own 
successors.  The  governor  is  vested  with  au- 
thority to  veto  objectionable  items  in  a  bill  ap- 
propriating moneys,  while  approving  other  por- 
tions, and  to  veto  any  measure  passed  by  the 
legislature,  which  veto,  however,  may  be  over- 
come by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  In 
case  of  his  death,  impeachment,  removal  from 
office  or  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,  they  devolve  upon  the  secretary  of  Slate. 

yitdiciory.— The  judicial  Dower  is  vested  in 
the  senate  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment, 
in  a  Supreme  Court  of  five  judges,  in  District 
G>urts,  in  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  in- 
ferior courts.  Supreme  Court  judges  are  elected 
by  popular  vol^  for  lO-year  lerms,  judges  of 
District  Courts  are  elected  for  four-year  terms. 

Municipal  and  Ci)un(y.— The  county  is  the 
unit  of  local  government.  Biennial  elections 
for  ihc  election  of  local  oiEcials  are  held  in 
even  ^ears  for  county  and  in  odd  years  for 
municipal  of&cials. 

Hanufacturea,— Among  many  thriving  in- 
dustries may  be  mentioned  the  Provo  Woolen 
Mills,  the  beet-sugar  factories  at  Lehi,  Ogden, 
Logan,  Garland,  Layton,  West  Jordan,  Elsinore. 
Payson  and  Brigham;  also  the  Inland  Crystal 
Salt  Works,  the  International  and  Highland 
Boy  Smellers  in  Salt  Lake  and  Tooele  val- 
leys and  the  electric-power  plants  at  Salt  Lake, 
Ogden,  Provo  and  other  places. 

Hi»tory.— The  region  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  originally  settled  by  emigration  from 
the  East.  The  pioneers  were  Latter-Day  Saints 
or  ^Mormons,"  whose  leader,  Brigham  Young 
(q.v.),  led  a  company  of  143  men,  three  women 
and  two  children  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1847,  Prior  to  that  time  Uiese  people,  ovnng  to 


religious  and  political  differences  between  them 

and  their  neighbors,  had  migrated  from  sev- 
eral States,  including  Illinois,  where  their 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  was  killed  by  a  mob  in 
June  1844.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  of 
Revolutionary  ancestry,  as  was  his  successor, 
Brigham  Young,  the  second  president  of  the 
Laltet-Day  Church.  Leaving  the  main  body 
of  his  followers  living  in  wagons  and  log  huts 
upon  and  near  the  Indian  lands  in  western 
Iowa,  President  Young  conducted  his  pioneer  . 
company  across  the  great  plains  and  moimtains, 
the  journey  beginning  at  Winter  Quarters  (now 
Florence,  Neb.)  early  in  April  and  ending  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley  24  July  1847.  This  journey 
would  have  been  undertaken  a  year  earlier, 
but  for  a  caJ!  made  by  the  Federal  government 
upon  the  expatriated  people- — a  call  promptly 
met— for  a  battalion  of  500  men,  to  assist  in 
the  war  against  Mexico.  The  pioneers  were 
well  armed  and  equipped  and  carried  with  them, 
in  covered  wagons  drawn  by  ox  and  mule  teams, 
plows  and  other  implements,  a  surveying  ap- 
paratus, seed-grain  and  a  year's  supply  of  pro- 

_  The  great  West,  now  teeming  with  populous 
cities  and  thriving  villages,  connected  by  rail- 
road, telegraph  and  telephone,  was  then  a  wil- 
derness, almost  unknown,  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  East,  who  had  heard  of  it  throu^  ro- 
mantic tales  or  imperfect  reports  from  Span- 
ish and  American  explorers,  but  also  to  the 
straggling  fur  hunters  roaming  over  its  im- 
mense solitudes,  baiting  the  bear,  trapping  the 
beaver,  trading  and  consorting  with  the  sav- 
ages and  acting  as  guides  for  the  occasional 
emigrant  train  or  chance  traveler  to  or  from 
the  western  Ocean.  Every  schoolboy  familiar 
with  the  map  of  North  America  knew  some- 
thing about  "The  Great  American  Desert,*  as 
this  region  was  popularly  termed.  One  of  the 
fur  hunters  Col.  James  Bridger,  living  in  a 
lonely  log  tort  near  the  headwaters  of  Green 
River,  met  President  Young  and  his  party  jusi 
after  they  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  settling  in 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Bridger  remarked  pessimis- 
tically that  he  would  giye  a  thousand  dollars  if 
he  knew  an  ear  of  com  could  ripen  here. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  pioneers  pursued  their 
way.  and  reaching  the  alkaline  shores  of 
'America's  Dead  Sea,*  they  laid  out  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  parent  of  numerous  lowns  and  ham- 
lets that  have  since  arisen  from  the  waste,  as 
Utah's  gift  to  civiliiation. 

The  earliest  of  these  settlements  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  inter-mountain  empire.  To  the 
founders  of  this  Commonwealth,  more  than  to 
any  other  people,  owing  to  their  unity,  com- 
munal spirit  and  systematic  methods  is  due  the 
redemption  of  arid  America.  TTiey  were  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pioneers  of  irrigation.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  public  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Salt  Lake  City  in  May  1903,  credited 
Utah  with  being  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  the 
Federal  government  had  learned  valuable,  prac- 
tical lessons  before  passing  the  National  Irri- 
gation Law  of  1902,  by  which  the  government 
g'oposed  to  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the 
ocky  Mountain  and  Plain  Slates  in  extending 
and  building  up  a  system  of  irrigated  agricul- 
ture. The  first  fruits  of  that  enactment,  in 
this  State,  was  the  completion,  in  May  1916,  of 
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the  Strawberry  Valln  Reservoir  and  Canal, 
which  tunnels  the  Wasatth  Mountains  and 
brings  upon  many  thousands  of  dry  acres  in 
Utah  Valley  the  waters  impounded  for  this 
purpose  eastward  of  that  rocl^  isnge.  Since 
184/  over  ?2O,O0O.OOO  have  been  expended  upon 
the  piindpal  irrigation  enterprises;  500  reser- 
voirs have  been  built,  6,000  nules  of  main  canals 
constructed  and  2,000  miles  of  laterals. 

As  early  as  1832  a  few  American  emigrants 
had  settled  in  Oregon,  which  then  included 
Washington.  Idaho  and  other  parts,  and  was 
claimed  both  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  A  little  later  a  thin  stream  of  emigra- 
tion  be^n  crossing  the  country  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  California,  then  a  Mexican  prov- 
ince including  the  present  States  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Utah.  But  none  of  those  emigrants 
settled  here.  All  shunned  the  desolate  valley 
by  the  lake  and  hurried  on  to  the  green  and  fer- 
tile slopes  of  the  Pacific  The  Utah  pioneers 
might  have  done  likewise,  bad  not  thar  saga- 
cious leader  foreseen  the  very  probable  result  — 
a  repetition  of  the  troubles  they  had  fled  from 
in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Hence  his  re- 
fusal to  be  infiuenced  by  one  of  his  prominent 
lieutenants  —  Samuel  Brannan,  who,  after  pilot- 
ing a  ship's  company  of  Latter-day  Saints  from 
New  York  around  Cape  Horn  and  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  and  leaving  them  to  plow  and 
sow,  build  adobe  houses  and  set  up  a  newspaper 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  came  overland  to 
meet  the  pioneers  and  persuade  thetn,  if  possi- 
ble, to  forego  their  half-formed  design  of  lo- 
cating in  the  desert  basin,  and  instead  to  join 
the  Brannan  colony  on  the  California  Coast. 
"No,"  said  Brigham  Young,  "this  is  the  place." 
Here,  accordingly,  they  settled  —  here  upon 
alien  soil,  the  acquisition  of  which  by  the 
United  States  was  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Mexican  War,  in  which  the  Mormon  battaUon 
participated. 

The  pioneers  planted  their  first  crops  im- 
mediately upon  entering  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The 
ground  was  parched  and  burning  and  more  than 
one  plowshare  was  broken  in  the  hard  sim- 
baked  soil,  afterward  softened  and  made  arable 
by  turning  upon  it  the  waters  of  the  mountain 
streams.  They  also  constructed  a  log  and  mud 
fort,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  hostile 
Indians.  This  done,  most  of  the  leading  men 
returned  to  the  Missouri  River  for  their  fami' 
lies.  Those  who  remained  in  the  mountains 
were  reinforced  in  the  autumn  of  1847  by  sev- 
eral large  companies  of  immigrants,  who  had 
followed  them  from  the  frontier.  The  afore- 
mentioned, with  a  small  company  of  Latter-day 
Saints  from  Mississippi,  who  joined  the  pio- 
neers at  Fort  Laramie,  and  the  returned  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  battalion,  which  had  been 
honorably  discharged  at  Los  Angeles,  were  the 
colonists  who  struck  the  first  blows  in  the 
founding  of  Utah. 

.  February  1848  witnessed  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  ceding  to  the 
United  States  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and 
California.  In  March  1849,  at  Sail  Lake  City, 
was  OTsanized  the  provisional  government  of 
Deseret,  pending  Congressional  action  upon  a 
petition  for  a  State  govcmment.  CoBgress  de- 
nied this  petition  and  organized,  with  greatly 
reduced  botmdaries  from  those  of  the  proposed 
commonwealth,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  destined 


also  to  be  ditninished  in  size  by  the  formation 
of  subsequent  States  and  Territories.  The  Or- 
ganic Act  was  signed  bv  President  Millard 
Fillmore  9  SepL  1850,  but  tne  news  did  not  reach 
Utah  until  late  in  January  1851,  Early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  Territorial  government  went  into  ef- 
fect. One  of  the  first  counties  was.  named  Mil- 
lard, and  its  principal  town  Fillmore,  in  honor 
of  the  nation's  head,  by  whom  Brigham  Young 
had  been  appointed  governor. 

The  first  10  years  of  occupancy  passed  in 
comparative  peace.  There  were  wars  with  the 
red  men,  in  which  the  settlers  were  uniformly 
victorious,  not  more  by  force  of  arms  than  by 
wise  diplomacy  which  summed  up  their  Indian 
policy  in  these  words:  "It  is  cheaper  to  feed 
the  Indians  than  to  fight  them.*  The  savages 
were  gradually  placated,  and  became  peaceable 
and  friendly.  There  were  also  seasons  of 
drought  and  years  of  famine,  before  irrigation 
prevailed  over  aridity,  and  the  swamitng  crick- 
ets and  grasshoppers  that  devoured  the  early 
crops  ceased  their  terrible  visitations.  The 
work  of  colonization  vras  vigorously  pushed, 
settlements  being  formed  wherever  a  spring  of 
water  bubbling  up  from  some  oasis  tn  the  des- 
ert, or  the  smallest  stream  flowing  from  the 
mountains,  held  out  hope  of  agricultural   suc- 

Immigtation  was  systematically  carried  on 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  intent  upon  their  ideal 
of  gathering  scattered  Israel  from  the  nations. 
The  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Company,  or- 
ganized in  the  autumn  of  1849,  sent  annually  to 
the  frontier  500  wagons  to  bring  the  poor  to 
Utah.  Those  aided  by,  were  expected  to  reim- 
burse, the  fimd,  thus  making  it  perpetual.  Many 
of  these  immigrants,  men,  women  and  children^ 
walked  the  entire  distance  from  the  Missouri 
River,  some  of  them  pulling  handcarts  over 
burning  plains  and  storm-swept  mountains. 
During  the  season  of  1856  many  perished.  Vari- 
ous classes  of  people  —  farmers,  laborers, 
tradesmen,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers and  business  men,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  artists,  musicians,  writers  and  other  profes- 
sionals, were  to  be  found  in  these  wagon  trains. 
The  newcomers,  wherever  possible,  would  prac- 
tise their  trades  or  professions,  but  all  were  en- 
couraged to  take  up  land  and  build  permanent 
homes.  Small  holdings  were  the  rule.  There 
was  neither  land  nor  water  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. Utah  has  at  the  present  time  2^000 
farms,  averaging  about  150  acres  each.  Nearly 
half  a  million  acres  have  been  entered  for  cul- 
tivation under  dry-farm  methods,  requiring  no 
irrigation. 

Wherever  settlements  sprang  up,  they  wer« 
upon  soil  claimed  by  the  Indians  and  acquired 
bji  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  its  war 
with  Mexico.  The  nation  was  expected  to  deal 
with  the  Indians,  and  in  due  time  with  the  set- 
tlers, but  until  It  took  steps  in  this  direction, 
the  people  could  obtain  no  title  to  their  homes. 
Much  anxiety  was  felt  by  them  in  consequence. 
Twenty-one  years  passed  after  the  setllenient 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley  before  the  United  Slates 
land  laws  were  extended  over  this  region. 
While  wailing  for  the  national  government  to 
dispose  of  the  soil,  the  provisional  government 
made  temporary  grants  to  its  citizens  of  the 
lands  th^  occupied. 

Towanl  the  close  of  Governor  Voting's  scC- 
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ond  term  there  was  some  friction  between  Utah 
and  the  general  government,  caused  by  reports 
of  a  rebellion  in  this  Territory.  Investigation 
proved  the  rumors  eroundless,  and  a  peaceable 
adjustment  followed.  The  troops  sent  to  put 
down  the  supposed  insurrection  were  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who 
afterward  led  a  Confederate  army  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  6  April  1S62.  As  the  com- 
mander of  the  Utah  Expedition  (1857-58) 
Johnston  was  opposed  by  the  Utah  militia  un- 
der Gen.  Daniel  H.  Wells,  acting  under  orders 
from  Governor  Young,  who  had  proclaimed 
Utah  under  martial  law.  No  blood  was  shed 
but  Johnston's  army  passed  the  winter  outside 
of  Salt  X-ake  Valley.  Spring  brought  peace 
commissioners  from  Washington,  and  the  trou- 
ble was  soon  over.  The  Hon.  Alfred  Cum- 
ming,  Utah's  first  Gentile  executive,  was  wel- 
comed to  Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  and  it  was  he  who 
reported  to  the  government  that  the  United 
States  court  records,  which  the  Uormons  bad 
been  accused  of  burning,  were  found  intact  and 
in  a  state  of  complete  preservation.  General 
Johnston  founded  Camp  Floyd,  40  miles  south 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  the  troops  re- 
mained until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  post  was  abandoned. 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  Utah  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Pacific  telegraph  line, 
built  from  both  east  and  west  and  completed  to 
Salt  Lake  City  in  October  1861.  Up  to.  that 
time  ihe  fastest  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  were  the 
stage-coach  and  the  pony  express,  superseding 
ox  team  and  pack  mule.  The  first  message  that 
went  over  the  wire  from  Salt  Lake  City  was 
s^ned  by  Brigham  Young  and  contained  the 
significant  words ;  'Utah  has  not  seceded." 
This  telegram  was  to  President  J,  H.  Wade,  of 
the  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  similar  message  was  sent  to  President 
Lincoln  by  Acting-Governor  Frank  Fuller.  Lin- 
coln answered,  congratulating  the  Territory  and 
its  people.  In  April  1862,  he  rcqucEtcd  ex- 
Governor  Young  to  raise,  arm  and  equip  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry  to  prelect  the  overland  mail 
route  and  telegraph  line  against  Indians  and 
other  enemies  of  the  government.  The  re- 
sponse was  hearty  and  immediate.  Neverthe- 
less a  suspicion  that  Utah  was  disloyal  induced 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton  lo  establish  a  mili- 
tary j>ost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Utah  capital, 
ostensibly  to  hold  the  Indians  in  check,  in  real- 
ity "to  keep  an  eye  on  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Mormons.'  Colonel  Connor  and  the  California 
pnd  Nevada  Volunteers,  who  had  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  East,  were  assigned,  much  to 
their  chagrin,  to  this  needless  vedette  duty.  It 
was  October  1862  when  they  fotmded  Fort 
Douglas,  already  mentioned.  These  troops 
made  themselves  useful  in  subduing  hostile  In- 
dians, and  for  his  gallant  service  in  this  direc- 
tion, Connor  was  given  a  b  rigadier- general - 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  pushing  from  Omaha 
westward  and  from  Sacramento  eastward,  fonnd 
the  Mormon  settlements  directly  in  its  path, 
and  was  promptly  aided  by  Utah  men,  who  came 
toru'ard  with  their  means  and  helped  (o  con- 
struct the  great  hif^ay.  Brigham  Vounp;,  who- 
was  a  Union  Pacific  director,  took  a  contract 
from  thai  company  and  built  nearly  100  miles 
of  its  roadbed  through  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 


The  Central  (now  Southern)  Pacific  also  had 
Utah  contractors.  Attd  thus  was  exploded  the 
popular  fallacy  that  the  Mormon  people  were 
opposed  to  this  mighty  enterprise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the 
Territory  had  petitioned  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  railroad  as  early  as  March 
1852.  When  Utah's  delegate  presented  this 
memorial  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  he  was  told  that  he  was  IW  years 
ahead  of  the  age.  In  reply  he  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  fo  come  over  the  road  when 
completed  and  visit  him  at  his  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Twenty  years  later  some  of  them 
actually  did  so. 

The  meeting  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  lines  at  Promontory,  Utah,  10  May 
18W,  was  an  occasion  of  general  rejoicing.  The 
point  of  junction  was  soon  moved  to  Ogden,  40 
miles  north  of  S*It  Lake  City,  and  between 
these  towns  was  built  by  home  capital,  in 
1869-70,  the  Utah  Central,  the  first  local  rail- 
road, with  Brigham  Young  as  its  president.  A 
similar  line  south  of  the  capital  immediately 
followed.  These  roads,  with  others  subse- 
quently constructed,  were  absorbed  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  which  held  an  unbroken  monop- 
oly of  the  railroad  business  in  Utah  until 
March  1883,  when  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
was  completed  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah's  earliest  merchants,  outside  the  Mor- 
mon community,  and  excepting  Captain  Grant, 
of  Fort  Hall  (Ida.),  representing  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  were  from  the  East.  Living- 
stone and  Kinkead,  a  Saint  Louis  firm,  freighted 
a  large  stock  of  merchandise  across  the  plains 
in  the  autumn  of  1849.  Goods  were  also 
brought  from  southern  California,  During  the 
early  days  of  money  scarcity,  exchange  and  bar- 
ter was  the  rule  —  the  dry  goods  and  groceries 
of  the  merchant  for  the  products  of  farm, 
orchard,  mill  and  workshop;  the  latter  utilized 
at  home  or  converted  into  cash  in  distant  mar- 
kets. The  first  settlers  coined  California  gold 
dtist  and  made  and  used  paper  money  until  the 
national  coins  became  sutificiently  plentiful.  The 
greatest  commercial  enterprise  that  Utah  has 
known  —  Zion's  Co-operative  Mercantile  In- 
stitution—  was  organized  in  October  1868,  the 
object  being  to  unify  the  interests  of  the  old 
settlers  in  the  face  of  unfriendly  competition. 
This  great  house  is  still  in  existence  Hiou^  no 
longer  an  exclusively  Mormon  institution.  It 
hits  an  annual  trade  of  over  $6,000,000. 

Many  changes  resulted  from  the  coming  of 
the  railroad.  Population  and  capital  poured 
into  L'tah;  the  mines,  hitherto  unprofitable,  be- 
gan to  pay;  railroads  and  telegraphs  were  ex- 
tended, manufactures  established  and  an  im- 
petus was  given  to  trade  and  industrialism  in 
general.  The  Dfjerel  jV^m/j.  the  pioneer  jour- 
nal of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  established  in 
Tune  18S0,  soon  had  two  powerful  rivals,  die 
Salt  Lake  Herald  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tnhnnc. 
the  former  independent,  the  latter  anti-Mor- 
mon in  tone.  The  Trihunf  was  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Liberal  party,  between  which  and  the 
People's  party  a  lon^  and  hitter  fight  ivas 
waged,  a  period  of  friction  between  Mormon 
and  (jenlile,  strongly  reminiscenl  of  the  historic 
fends  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeltine.  Churches  and 
schools  also  multiplied,  supplementing;  the  work 
of  thoM  already  established,  both  secular  and  ' 
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parochial.  All  these,  with  the  Sute  University, 
founded  in  February  1850,  »nd  the  old  district 
schools,  now  meised  into  a  splendid  frtc 
school  system  dating  from  1890,  have  placed 
Utah  in  advance,  educationally,  of  most  of  the 
States  in  the  Umon.  The  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy for  native  whites  is  0.4,  and  for  the  entire 
population,  including;  foreiga  bom,  but  2S. 

Brigham  Young,  the  founder  of  Ut^  dying 
in  August  1877,  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
Uonnon  Church  by  John  Taylor.  During  the 
latter's  adminislratton  the  Federal  government, 
by  its  courts  and  prosecuting  officers,  began  pro- 
ceedings for  the  suppression  of  plural  marriage, 
commonly  called  polygamy,  which  had  been  a 
tenet  of  the  Mormon  faith  since  July  1S43,  when 
Joseph  Smith  introduced  it  in  Illinois.  Never 
at  any  time  did  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  practise  it  All,  however,  or 
practically  all,  believed  it  a  divine  institution, 
the  restored  marriage  system  of  the  Hebrew- 
patriarchs,  eugfnically  designed,  under  strict 
moral  regulations,  for  the  production  of  a  su- 
perior race'.  Some  of  the  best  men  and- women 
m  the  community  assumed  its  obligations,  and 
did  so  with  the  worthiest  motives,  from  a  pro- 
found religious  conviction.  Plural  marriage 
was  not  the  Oriental  polygamy  of  modern  times. 
The  harem  or  seraglio  was  unknown.  Plurality 
of  wives  constituted  the  'polygamy*,  or  "many 
marriages^ —  this  being  the  definition  of  that 
somewhat  misleading  term.  Each  wife  bad  a 
separate  home,  with  her  own  children  around 
her,  and,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Howard  Stansbuiy, 
who  conducted  a  government  survey  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  1849-50  (consult  'Stans- 
bury's  Expedition'),  the  piural  wife  stood  "in 
the  same  relation  to  the  roan  as  the  wife  that 
was  first  married,"  the  union  thus  formed  being 
"considered  a  perfectly  virtuous  and  honorable 
one.' 

But  the  ^venuncot,  influenced  by  popular 
religious  prejudice,  set  its  face  against  this  p«- 
culiar  institution,  and  under  legislation  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1862,  1882  and  1887,  polygamists 
were  rigorously  prosecuted  i  the  result  being  the 
eventual  relinqutshniient  of  the  inhibited  prac- 
tice, out  of  deference  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
This,  however,  was  not  until  nearly  1,000  per- 
sons had  been  lined  and  imprisoned  for  infrac- 
tions of  those  statutes,  aimed  as  they  believed 
at  *an  establishment  of  religion,'*  with  which 
Congress,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Slates,  was  forbidden  to  interfere.  In  addition 
to  those  who  suffered  fine  and  impritonment, 
many  more  were  driven  into  exile.  President 
Taylor  himself  dying  in  that  condition.  More- 
over, the  Church  property,  amounting  to  nearly 
$1,000,000,  was  temporanly  confiscated —  for- 
feited and  escheated  to  the  governmenl.  Not 
until  the  special  laws  enacted  against  this  fea- 
ture of  their  faith  had  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  pronounced  constitutional  by  the  court  of 
last  resort  would  the  Latter-day  Saints  yield 
the  point;  so  strong  was  their  conviction  —  a 
convictjon  shared  by  many  outside  the  Church 
—  that  those  laws  violated  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  were  an  infringement  upon  reli- 
gious liber^.  But  the  final  decree  having  been 
uttered,  the  Church  bowed  in  submission  and 
agreed  in  General  Conference,  October  1890, 
that  no  more  plural  marriages  should  be  sol- 
emnized under  its ■■ — 


The  Church  has  been  true  to  its  pledge. 
While  there  have  been  some  cases  of  new 
polygamy  since  ihe  Mormon  president,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  issued  the  'Manifesto*  prohibiting 
plural  marriages,  they  were  of  a  sporadic  nature 
and  entirely  unauthorized,  the  individuals  in- 
volved beinfj  alone  responsible.  The  Church  re- 
pudiates their  acts,  and  as  fast  as  the  oSenders 
have  been  discovered  and  proved  guilty,  it  has 
dealt  with  them  by  disfel  low  shipment  and  ex- 
communication. 

The  issuance  of  the  maiufesto  was  followed 
by  an  era  of  better  feeling  between  Mormons 
and  Gentiles.  Utah  had  long  been  a  battle- 
ground, torn  by  dissension  and  ill  will  between 
these  two  classes  of  her  citirens.  They  now 
■buried  the  hatchet*  and  mingled  socially,  politi- 
cally and  in  business  as  never  before.  I>op- 
ping  old  feuds  and  abandotiing  local  align^ 
ments,  the  members  of  the  People's  and  Liberal 
parties  reorganized  as  Democrats,  Republicans, 
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amnesty  to  all  polygamisls ;  the  contiscated 
Church  property  was  returned;  and  everjthing 
done  that  a  great  and  generous  government 
could  devise  to  cause  the  unpleasant  past  to  be 
forgotten.  As  an  appropriate  capstone  to  the 
temple  of  peace  thus  reared,  Utah,  on  4  Jan. 
1896,  was  admitted  info  the  Union  as  a  State, 
The  Republicans  elected  the  first  officers  of  the 
new  Commonwealth. 

Not  the  least  gratifying;  spectacle  witnessed 
during  the  years  that  followed  was  that  of 
Mormon  ana  Gentile  youthSj  sons  of  sires  who 
had  built  up  the  State,  enhsting  together  and 
Standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  their  country  during  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  record  made  by  the  Utah  Volunteers  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  is  a 
page  of  history  of  which  the  American  army 
can  well  be  proud;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
"the  boys  in  Uiald*  from  this  State  who  served 
In  the  Great  War  of  1917-18.  Throughout  this 
broad  land,  no  people  are  more  loyal  to  the  flag, 
the  constitution  and  the  government  than  are 
the  people  of  Utah. 

The  Present  Status.— Utah,  with  her  28 
counties,  containing  124  cities  and  towns,  has  a 
collective  population  of  429.191,  less  than  a 
third  of  which  is  found  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
capital  of  the  Stale.  While  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  are  farming,  slock- raising, 
mining  and  manufacturing,  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  the  fine  arts  have  many  representa- 
tives among  them.  The  average  death  rate  Is 
but  10,8  to  the  thousand;  that  of  the  whole 
United  States  being  16,5.  The  bonded  debt  in 
1914  amounted  to  $3,360,000.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  property  of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time 
(1919)  is  $540,500,000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  are  Mormons  though  the  Gentiles 
predominate  at  Salt  Lake  City,  at  Ogden  and  in 
all  or  most  of  the  mining  towns.  From  1905  to 
1911  the  Utah  capital  was  governed  by  the 
American  party,  an  anti-Mormon  political  or- 
ganization, virtually  a  revival  o(  the  Liberal 
parly.  Its  rule  was  not  satiefaclory,  however, 
and  in  1904  a  fusion  of  Gentile  and  Mormon 
citizens  overthrew  it  at  the  polls,  Since  then 
the  commission  form  of  government  has  coo* 
trolled  Salt  Lake  City. 
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Gazeteer>  (Chicago  1909) ;  Roberts,  B.  H., 
^History  of  the  Mormon  (Thurch'  (in  Ameri- 
eana  Magacine,  New  York,  June  1009-June 
1915)  ;    Robinson,    Phil,    'Sinners   and    Saints' 

S Boston  1883)  ;  Remy,  Jules,  'A  Journey  to 
reat  Salt  Lake  City'  (London  1861);  Stans- 
tury,  Howard,  'Slansburys  Expedition'  (Phila- 
delphia 1852)  ;  Whitney,  O.  F.,  'History  of 
Utah'  (4  vols.,  Salt  Lake  City  1892-1904) ;  id, 
•The  Making  of  a  State:  School  History  of 
Utah'  (ib.  1908).  Consult  also  'Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Utah'  (Utah  legislature  1904) ;  'Re- 
ports' of  the  Administrative  Departments  of 
the  State;  United  States  Census  Bureau,  ^Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures  1915'   (Washington). 

Orson  F.  Whitney 
Author  of  'Whitney's  History  of  Utah.' 
UTAH,  a  lake  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in  Utah 
County,  about  30  miles  southeast  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  It  is  about  25  miles  long  from  north  to 
south  and  from  3  to  13  miles  wide;  area,  150 
square  miles;  altitude,  4,500  feet  It  is  the  lar- 
gest body  of  fresh  water  in  the  State.  It  is  in 
a  valley  formed  by  the  uplift  of  mountain 
ranges;  on  the  east  the  Wasatch  and  on  the 
west  the  Lake,  Oquirrh  and  Tintic  The  streams 
which  enter  (he  lake  come  mostly  from  the 
Wasatch  Range.  The  outlet  of  Utah  Lake  is 
Jordan  River,  which  flows  into  Great  Salt  Lake, 
UTAH,  Agricultural  College  of,  the  State 
agricuhural  and  mechanical  college,  founded  in 
accordance  with  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862; 
located  at  Logan,  Utah.  The  college  is  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  and  is  open  lo  both 
men  and  women.  It  was  chartered  in  1888  and 
opened  to  students  in  1890;  in  1901  the  curric- 
ulum was  considerably  enlarged  and  an  extra 
year's  worit  required  for  entrance  to  Ihc  wl- 


legiate  courses  leadmg  to  a  degree.  In  1903  the 
college  onpnization  was  made  more  complete 
and  effectiTe  by  the  establishment  of  five 
schools  —  the  school  of  ^riculture,  the  school 
of  domestic  science  and  arts,  the  school  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  mechaiuc  arts,  the 
suicol  of  commerce  and  the  school  of  ^neral 
science ;  in  1904  a  di^artment  of  music  was 
added,  offering  courses  in  vocal  music,  piano- 
forte, violin  and  theory  of  music.  The  course* 
ofFered  by  the  various  schools  of  the  college 
ar«  as  follows:  (1)  Four  years'  courses  in  a^- 
culture,  home  economics,  commerce,  mechanical 
engineering  and  general  science,  leading  to  the 
"degree  of  B.S..  in  agriculture,  etc.;  (2)  three 
years'  courses  of  vocational  grade  in  agricul- 
ture, home  economics  and  commerce.  There 
are  also  short  winter  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
home  economics  and  mechanical  arts.  "The 
State  Experiment  Station  is  connected  with  the 
college  and  offers  opportunity  for  atlvanced 
work.  The  institution  is  organized  on  the 
quarter    system^    being    thereby    in    practically 


UTAH,  Univerrihf  of,  the  State  univer- 
sity is  located  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  the  University  of  the  State  of  Des- 
eret  in  1850  and  opened  to  students  in  that 
year.  But  as  it  failed  to  secure  patronage  or 
adequate  financial  sumMrt,  it  was  closed  after 
one  session  until  !86/.  The  governing  bcerd 
of  regents,  however,  maintained  their  or^niza- 
tion  during  this  time  and  had  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  public  school  system.  When  first 
reopened  in  1867  tl  was  largely  a  commercial 
college,  but  in  1869  was  reorganized  with  nor- 
mal and  classical  departments.  In  1894  a  new 
charter  was  obtained,  the  name  was  changed  to 
iitj-  of  Utah  and  a  60-acre  tract  of  land 
Fort   Douglas   reservation  was   granted 


Scientific  Association  gave  $60,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  3  chair  of  geology.  In  1899  the 
le^.slature  pfovided  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  the  removal  of  the  university  to 
the  new  site,  which  was  first  occupied  in  1900. 
Subsequent  to  this  the  government  granted 
the  university  land  so  that  its  campus  was  en- 
larged to  90  acres.  The  hoard  of  regents  con- 
sists of  the  president  of  the  university  and  the 
secretary  of  State,  members  i-c  officio,  and  12 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four 
years.  The  universt^  is  open  to  both  sexes 
on  equal  terms.  The  organization  includes  the 
school  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  school  of  edu- 
cation, school  of  mines  and  engineering,  school 
of  medicine,  school  of  law,  school  of  comnierce 
and  finance,  the  extension  division,  the  graduate 
division,  and  in  connection  with  the  school  of 
education  the  university  high  school,  elemen- 
tary training  school  and  kindergarten.  The 
schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  education,  com- 
merce and  finance  offer  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  B,S.  The  graduate 
division  offers  courses  leading  to  the  M.A, 
and  M.S.  The  school  of  medicine  olfers  at  the 
present  time  the  degree  of  B.S.,  in  medicine, 
which  is  granted  after  the  student  has  com- 
pleted two  year?  of  premedical  work  and  two 
years  of  professional  work.  The  premedical 
and  junior  courses  leading  to  a  degree  iri  den- 
tistry as  well  as  a  four-year  course  leading  to 
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th«  B.S.,  in  pharmacy  are  also  offered.  The 
school  of  law  offers  courses  leading  to  the 
LL.B.  The  school  of  mines  and  en^neeriiw 
offers  courses  in  mining  and  engjneenng  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  B.S.  The  senior  college  of 
the  school  of  education  grants  the  teachers' 
high  school  diploma  and  the  junior  college 
elementary  and  kindergarten  diplomas,  whidi 
are  all  legal  licenses  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  nietal- 
lur^  and  chemistry  in  the  school  of  mines  and 
engineering.  The  university  calendar  is  based 
upon  the  quarter  system,  which  permits  of  a 
summer  quarter  of  12  weeks,  which  is  largely 
attended  by  students  from  other  States  on 
account  of  Salt  Lake's  ideal  climate.  The 
canipus  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Salt  Lake  City.  In  1919  there 
are  19  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  physical  plant  of  the  university  is 
estimated  at  11,208,000.  The  library  of  the 
university  is  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Utah 
and  contains  53319  bound  volumes  and  20728 
pamphlets.  The  prindpal  bequest  received  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  was  $50,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  school  of  mines  and  engineering  from 
the  estate  of  James  MacGregor,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  The  total  ntunber'of  students  in  the  year 
1917-18  was  3,732.    The  faculty  numbers  147. 

UTAHLITE,  a  compact,  green  varisdte 
found  in  nodules  near  Lewiston.  Utah.  They 
have  been  sliced  and  polished  ana  make  charm- 
ing specimens.  Wardile  is  a  frequent  associ- 
ate.   See  Vahiscite. 

UTAKAHAND,  oo-t^-kft-mAnd,  or  OOTA- 
CAHUND,  India.     See  Ootacauund. 


work  became  widely  known  and  his  prints 

well  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  Among  his  most  famous  series  are 
"The  Twelve  Hours  of  the  Green  Houses> 
(1804).  Consult  the  monograph  by  Goncouit 
(Paris  1911). 

UTE,  ut.    See  Shoshoneah  Indians. 

UTERUS.    See  Womb. 

UTICA,  u'li-k?,  N.  Y.,  city,  countjr.«eat  of 
Oneida  County,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  the 
Erie  Canal  and  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
leased  railway  lines,  the  West  Shore,  etc,  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  and  the 
Ontario  and  Western  railroads,  about  80  miles 
west  of  Albany  and  ,50  miles  east  of  Syracuse, 
Electric  lines  extend  to  surrounding  villages 
and  towns.  The  railroads  extending  north  cross 
the  Adirondack  region  and  connect  with  the 
steamers  on  the  Saini  Lawrence  and  with  the 
trunk  lines  of  Canada.  The  railroads  to  the 
south  connect  with  the  Erie  and  some  of  the 
lines  in  Pennsylvania.  TTie  large  number  of 
passengers  who  transfer  at  Utica,  'the  gateway 
to  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Thousand  Islands,* 
make  it  one  of  the  most  important  stations  be- 
tween  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

Manufacturinf  and  Commerce—  The  chief 
manufactures  are  hot-air  furnaces,  hosiery  and 
knit  goods,  men's  clothing,  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts, steam  fitting  and  heating  apparatus,  lum- 
ber products,  marble  products,  pavmg  material, 
foundry  prodncls    and   tobacco  products.     In 


1914  there  were  more  than  300  tnanufacluring 
establishments  listed  by  the  census,  with  an  an- 
nual production  of  over  $30,000,000.  In  1918 
the  local  manufactured  products  were  estimated 
at  fully  $40,000,000  and  17^  persons  were  on 
the  factory  pay-rolls.  The  city  is  famous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  woolen,  cotton  and  knit 
goods  and  its  hot-air  furnaces.  Utica  ships 
large  quantities  of  manufactured  goods,  farm 
products,  fruit,  dairy  products  and  livestock. 
It  is  a  ^stributing  centre  for  an  extensive 
region  extending  north  and  south.  It  is  an 
important  cheese  market  and  large  quantities  of 
flowers,  especially  roses,  are  smpped  to  New 
York. 

Boildipsa  and  ImprovemenU.— The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  Government  build- 
ing. Slate  armory,  city  hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y,  W.  C.  A.  builtUnss,  pubhc  library,  Munson- 
Williams  Memorial  building,  churches,  schools 
and  business  blocks.  The  vtitude  of  the  city 
is  about  505  feet  and  the  slope  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  surface  drainage.  The  sewer  system  is 
excellent.  The  water  plant  is  owned  by  a 
private  corporation  which  has  a  paid-up  capital 
of  $500,000.  The  reservoir  hat  a  daily  capacity 
of  about  4,010,000  gallons.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  squares  and  several  parks.  The 
streets  are  wide,  paved  largely  with  asphalt 
and  kept  dean.  Forest  Hill  cemetery  in  the 
suburbs  contains  the  mausoleums  of  Roscoe 
Conkling  and  Horatio  Seymour, 

Churches  and  Charitiea There  are  over 

50  churches,  the  leading  denominations  being 
Roman  Catholic.  Protestant  Episcopal,  Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Lutheran.  The 
charitable  institutions  are  the  Utica  State  Hos- 
pital, the  Masonic  Home  of  New  York  State, 
Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  Home,  Saint 
Luke's  Homaopatfaic,  Faxton  and  City  hospi- 


tals.   Home    for    the    Homeless     (for    ag< 
n).  Home  for  Aged  Men^and  CoupU 
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Saint  John's  Orphan  Asylum,  Saint  Joseph's 
Infant  Home,  Utica  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
City  Orphan  Asyhim,  llie  Woman's  Christian 
Assodation  and  other  organizations  do  noble 
work  for  the  relief  of  the  needy, 

Edacadon. — The  educational  institutions 
ate  three  high  schools,  the  public  school  acad- 
emy, founded  in  1843,  the  Ballio!  School  (Utica 
Female  Academy),  the  Utica  Catholic  Academy, 
22  ward  schools,  a  teachers'  trainin^i:  school, 
several  parish  schools,  a  public  free  library  of 
60,000  volumes,  Ubrariei  connected  ^th  each  of 
the  three  high  schools  and  libraries  connected 
with  some  of  the  Uterary  sodeties.  Hantilttin 
College  (q.v.),  at  Qinton,  is  only  nine  miles 
distant  from  Utica  and  is  reached  by  steam  and 
electric  cars, 

BankB,  etc — There  are  eight  banks  and  one 
trust  and  deposit  company,  three  daily  and 
numerous  weddy  and  monthly  newspapers, 

GoTcmmeiiL —  The  government  is  vested  in 
a  mayor  and  a  coundl  of  15  members,  who 
hold  office  two  years.  The  administrative  ofti- 
dais  are  appointed  hy  the  mayor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  council,  or  are  elected  by  the 
council. 

HiitOTT.—  The  original  settlement  was 
called  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  from  a  tort  which 
had  been  erected  here  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Col, 
Peter  Schuyler.  The  territory  on  which  Old 
Fort  Schuyler  was  located  fonned  part  of  a 
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tract  of  22,000  acrts,  granted  2  Jan.  1734  by 
George  II,  Idng  of  England,  nominally  to 
several  persons,  but  in  reality  (o  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  WiUiam  Cosby,  colonial  governor  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1786  a  survey 
of  the  manor  of  Cosby,  together  with  a  map  of 
the  same,  was  made  by  John  R.  Bleecker.  It  ap- 
pears therefrom  that  two  houses  were  located 
near  the  fort  on  which  is  now  the  east  side  of 
Genesee  street,  and  one  house  on  land  on  the 
west  side.  Improvements  had  been  made  a 
Utile  farther  westward,  somewhere  between 
the  present  lines  of  Broadwaj'  and  State 
Streets,  and  other  improvements  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city.  Outside  of  these  evidences 
of  civilization  was  a  vast  unbroken  forest. 
The  occupant  of  the  house  nearest  the  river, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  road,  was  John 
Cunningham,  and  his  nearest  neighbor,  on  the 
same  side,  was  George  Damuth,  "the  resident 
on  the  opposite  side  was  Jacob  Christman.  The 
settler  toward  the  west  was  a  man  named  Mc- 
Namee,  and  the  clearings  on  the  eastern  border 
were  designated  as  those  of  McNamee  and 
Abraham  Boom.  It  is  not  known  which  one  of 
these  men  came  first.  Before  that  time  Old 
Fort  Schuyler  was  an  advantageous  place  of 
trade  between  the  outlying  settlements  and  the 
Indians,  as  there  was  here  a  fording  place 
across  th«  Mohawk  River  and  the  old  Indian 
path   from  Oneida  Castle  here  intercepted   the 


vilbge  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Utica,  and  in  1832  was  chartered  as  a  city. 
Consult  'Outline  History  of  Utica  and 
Vicinity*  (Utica  1900):  'Publications'  (Oneida 
Historical  Society). 

Population.— The  population  of  Utica  in 
1910.  74,419;  1915,80,5©. 

UTICA,  North  Africa,  an  ancient  city  17 
miles  northwest  of  Carthage;  originally  founded 
as  a  Phcenician  colony  in  1101  B.C  During  the 
Third  Punic  War,  Utica  submitted  to  Rome,  and 
became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Africa. 
Afterward  it  was  the  see  of  a  'bishop,  till  its 
destruction  by  the  Arabs  about  700.  Its  ruins 
include  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct  and  the 
remains  of  quays,  formerly  connected  with  the 
sea,  now  nearly  10  miles  distant,  1^  the  ancient 
river  Bagradas,  the  course  of  which  has  since 
diverted  to  the  east, 

UTICA  SLATE,  a  black,  s6mewhat  car- 
bonaceous and  stiicious  clay  slate  (Carbona' 
ceous  argiUutylt)  prominently  developed  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York  State,  and  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  outcrops  in  the  vidnity 
of  Utica,  N.  Y.  It  is  also  recogniied  in  the 
Champjain  Vailey,  and  in  the  northern  Appa- 
lachian region,  but  beyond  these  localities  their 
beds  are  represented  by  more  calcareous  or 
silicious  shales  and  arenytes.  These  shales  rest 
upon  the  Trenton  limestone  aitd  are  succeeded 
by  the  more  arenaceous  Lorrame  beds.  The 
chief  fossils  of  the  Utica  slates  are  the  trilobite 
Triarthus  beckii  and  graptolites  of  the  genus 
Diplograptus.     See  Ordovician. 

UTILITARIANISM,  a  term  first  em- 
ployed by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  a  philosophical 
sense,  to  denominate  a  theory  of  morals  that 
had  already  been  formulated  by  the  Greeks,  but 
which  reached  its  fullest  development  in  Eng- 
land during  the  latter  part  of  the  18lh  and  the 


beginning  of  the  19th  centuries.  Mill  tells  us 
that  he  adopted  the  word  from  a  passing  ex- 
pression in  Mr.  Gait's  'Annals  of  me  Parish,' 
His  definition  of  the  terra  is  as  follows:  'The 
creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals 
utility  or  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle, 
holds  that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they 
tend  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By 
happiness  is  intended  pleasure,  and  the  absence 
of  pain;  by  unhap^iness,  pain  and  the  privation 
of  pleasure.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  moral 
theory,  much  more  requires  to  be  saiU;  in  par- 
ticular, what  things  it  includes  in  the  ideas  of 
pain  and  pleasure;  and  to  what  extent  this  is 
left  an  open  question.  But  these  suppleraentarj' 
explanatmns  do  not  affect  the  theory  of  life  on 
which  this  theory  of  morality  is  grounded  — 
namely,  that  pleasure  and  freedom  from  pain 
arc  the  only  things  desirable  as  ends ;  and  that 
all  desirable  things  (which  are  as  numerous  in 
the  utilitarian  as  in  any  other  scheme)  are 
desirable  either  for  the  pleasure  inherent  in 
themselves,  or  as  means  to  ihe  promotion  of 
pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pain.* 

Utilitarianism  in  England  was  not  merely  a 
philosophical  doctrine  during  the  first  third  of 
the  19lti  century.  This  theory  of  morals  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  a  political  and  sodal  propa- 
ganda. Of  this  movement  Jeremy  Bentham, 
James  Mill  and  his  son,  lohn  Stuart  Mill,  were 
successively  leaders,  ana  its  objects  were  dis- 
tinctly radical  and  reformatory.  The  IVeslmin- 
Iter  Review  was  founded  in  1824  as  the  organ 
of  the  new  radicalism,  and  proved  of  great  in- 
fluence in  exposing  abuses  in  the  Constitution, 
tn  existing  legiilatton  and  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  Bentham's  most  important  work 
was  in  the  field  of  legislative  reform,  while  the 
Mills,  father  and  son,  who  were  better  in- 
structed in  philosophical  principles  and  pos- 
sessed broader  interests,  lipheld  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  progress  as  well  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  religious  matters.  The  best  account 
of  this  tnovesnent,  which  had  very  important 
practical  results,  is  found  in  Leslie  Stephen's 
'The  English  Utihtarians'    (1900). 

It  is  with  utilitarianism  as  a  theory  of 
morals,  however,  that  we  are  here  most  directly 
concerned.  The  doctrine  that  pleasure  is  the 
end  of  life,  which  is  at  present  usually  denom- 
inated hedonism  (q.v),  was  first  formulated  by 
the  Cyreniacs.  and  in  a  somewhat  more  de- 
veloped form  by  Epicunis.  In  modem  times 
this  doctrine  is  found  in  Hobbes,  who  assumes 
that  mankind  is  essentially  egoistic,  each  indi- 
vidual seeking  naturally  what  is  of  advantage 
lo  him.  Although  most  of  the  English  ethical 
writers  of  the  18th  century  refuse  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  Hobbes,  they  generally  find  dif- 
ficulty in  explaining  why  the  happiness  of  other 
men  should  be  sought  by  the  agent,  since  they 
assume  with  Hobbes  that  it  is  a  natural  psycho- 
logical principle  that  each  seeks  his  own  hapra- 
ness.  The  tendency  and  obligation  to  seek  "the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number*  (an 
expression  first  employed  by  Cumberland)  ts 
either  explained  as  a  result  of  the  psychological 
principle  of  association,  or  by  t^^ing  refuge  in  a 
re£ned  egoism  through  a  demon^fation  that  it 
pays  to  have  regard  to  the  "happiness-  of  others. 
That  mankind  is  moved  by  gcntnn^  altruistic 
impulses,  that  it  is  as  natural  to  promote  Hk 
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good  of  our  neJKhbor  as  to  seek  our  own  ad- 
vnntaee,  was  p«r&aps  first  clearly  stated  by  But- 
lerinuis  'Sermons  on  Human  Naturt'  ^Jeithe^ 
Benthatn  nor  Mill,  however,  provides  anv  ade- 
quate way  of  passing  from  the  psychologkal 
principle,  ''each  man  naturally  series  his  own 
pleasure,*  to  the  ethital  doctrine  that  "hui- 
pioess  of  all  shonld  be  sought  by  each  indi- 
vidual.* This  latter  principle,  neverthdess,  is 
tliat  which  the  Utilitariaas  assume  at  the  basis 
of  their  moral  theory.  Among  the  more  im- 
Engliah   Utilitarians  are  Cumberland, 


that  on  account  of  their  constancy,  permanence, 
atid  the  fact  ibat  they  entailed  no  snbscqtient 
pain,  they  really  exceeded  the  latter  in  quantity. 
BibliognBhr.— Aibee,  E.,  'A  History  of 
English  Utiktartaiusm>  (1901);  Bentbam,  J., 
*An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  LeesUlion'  -,  Martineau,  J.,  'Types  of 
Ethical  Theory';  Mill,  J.  S.,  'Utihtananism'; 
Seth,  J.,  A  Study  of  Ethical  Principles' ;  Sidg- 
wick.  H-  <Methoda  of  Ethics' ;  Spencer,  H., 
'Data  of  Ethics';  Stephen,  L.,  *The  £i«lisli 
UtilitartanB>  (3  vols.,  1900). 


Utilitarianism  with   evolutionary   theories. 

The  end  of  life,  according  to  the  Utilitarians, 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  happiness.  The  theory  thus 
insists  that  the  moral  quality  of  an  act  is  de- 
termined by  its  consequences  —  an  act  being 
good  that  promotes  happiness  or  prevents  un- 
Bappiness,  and  wron^  when  it  operates  in  the 
reverse  direction.  It  is  accordingly  directly  op- 
posed to  IntuitioBism  (q.v.),  which  declares  that 
there  is  some  natural  quality  in  acts  which  con- 
stitutes them  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  and 
that  this  moral  quality  can  be  directly  loiown 
without  any  reference  to  consequences.  Thus  ■ 
■n  Intnitlonist  would  say  that  ^ng  is  bad  in 
itself  and  is  directly  perceived  to  be  such,  while 
the  Utilitarian  would  find  that  its  moral  quality 
is  determined  t^  its  results  to  the  individual  and 
to  society.  As  we  have  seen,  happiness  means 
pleasure,  and  die  avoidance  of  pam.  The  ques- 
tion arises  nlielber  anything  more  than  the 
cgnantity  of  pleasure  is  to  be  ct>n»idered  in  ju(^ 
tng  the  morality  of  an  action.  Bentham  and 
the  older  Utilitarians  maintained  that  everything 
depends  npon  the  amount  of  pleasure  resulting 
from  an  act:  *the  quantity  of  pleasure  being 
equal,  push-pin  is  as  good  as  ^poetry.*  John 
Stuart  Mill,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  the 
concept  of  quahtative  diSerences  in  pleasurea. 
*It  is  quite  compatible  with  the  principle  of 
utility,*  he  says,  "to  recognize  the  fact  that 
some  kinds  of  pleasure  are  more  desirable  and 
more  valuable  than  others.  ...  Of  two 
pleasures  if  there  be  one  to  which  all  or  almost 
all  who  have  experience  of  both  give  a  decided 
preference,  irrespective  of  any  feeling  of  ncMal 
obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is  the  more  desirable 
pleasure.  If  one  of  the  two  is,  by  those  who 
are  completely  acquainted  with  both,  placed  so 
far  above  the  other  that  they  prefer  it  even 
though  knowing  il  to  be  attended  with  a  greater 
amount  of  discontent,  and  would  not  resign  it 
for  any  quantity  of  the  other  pleasure  which 
their  nature  is  capable  of.  we  are  justified  in 
ascribing  to  the  preferred  enjoyment  a  su- 
periority in  quality,  so  far  ouiwei^ing  quantity 
as  to  render  it,  in  comparison,  of  small  «c- 
counL*  This  doctrine  of  a  qualitative  difference 
in  pleasures  doubtless  is  borne  out  by  exiteri- 
ence,  and  conse^uendy  is  a  practical  advantage 
to  the  older  Utilitarianism.  But  the  objection 
has  frequently  been  raised  that  to  rank  pleasures 
as  higher  or  lower,  irrespective  of  their  quan- 
tity, is  logically  to  abandon  the  utilitarian  posi- 
tion. For  it  appears  that  it  is  only  by  introduc- 
ing some  other  standard  than  pleasure  itself 
that  this  graduation  is  possible.  The  Epicureans 
and  the  older  Utilitarians  had  showed  that 
pleasures    of    the    mind,     for    example,    were 
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Power,  Utilization  or. 

tJTOPIA.  Probably  nothing  illustrates  bet- 
ter Lowell's  description  of  a  classic  as  'a  com- 
mentary on  the  morning  paper*  than  the  fact 
that  Sir  Thomas  Mores  "Utopia,'  published 
just  400  years  ago,  discusses  practically  all  the 
important  social  problems  that  we  are  most 
occupied  with  at  the  present  time.  Almost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  modem  petiolo^. 
that  presumedly  latest  awakening  of  the  social 
consaence,  is  introduced  with  the  principle 
•For  if  you  suffer  your  people  to  be  ill-educated 
and  their  marmers  to  be  corrupted  from  their 
infancy  and  then  punish  them  for  their  crime* 
to  which  their  lirst  education  disposes  them, 
what  else  is  to  be  concluded  front  this  but  that 
you  first  make  thieves  and  then  punish  them.* 
litis  is,  however,  only  one  phase  of  the  law  of 
practical  correction  as  laid  Oown;  for  in  Utopia 
they  had  the  indeterminate  sentence,  prisoners 
were  not  housed  in  a  hardening  environment, 
they  worked  outside  and  earned  their  liveli- 
hood, being  restored  to  liberty  only  upon 
report  of  a  good  character.  Above  all  justice 
was  fostered  and  the  thief  was  bound  to  make 
restituuon  to  the  owner  before  his  freedom 
could  be  secured. 

The  other  most  urgent  community  prob- 
lems are  anticipated  as  completely  as  Uiose  of 
penology.  Eugenics  was  consirlted  by  a  pre- 
marital investigation;  they  accustomed  them- 
selves to  daily  military  exercises  but  'engaged 
in  war  only  to  defend  themselves  or  their 
friends  from  an^  unjust  aggressors,  or  out  of 
good  nature,  or  in  compassion  to  assist  an  op- 
pressed nation  in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny.*  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
Striking  comment  on  the  morning  paper  than 
this.  The  Utopians  enjoyed  religious  toler- 
ance though  they  required  their  oFlicials  to  be- 
lieve in  a  hereafter  of  reward  and  punishment 
because  they  thought  that  added  to  responsi- 
bility. They  believed  money  the  root  of  eviL 
dispensed  with  its  use,  employed  gold  and 
silver  for  chains  on  their  slaves  (these  were 
outcasts  of  other  nations  saved  from  a  worse 
fate)  and  for  slop  jars  and  other  necessary 
utensils. 

In  this  model  kingdom  eveiy  one  had  to 
work  si»  hours  a  day,  three  before  and  three 
after  the  mid-day  meal.  They  dispatched  their 
mid-day  meal,  but  sat  long  at  supper  while 
music  was  played  and  entertainments  were  pro- 
vided and  the  children  -were  encouraged  to  ex> 
hibit  their  powers  of  memory  and  speech.  They 
lived  in  model  houses,  each  one  with  its  garden 
where  flowers  had  to  'be  grown  as  wedt  as 
vegetables  and  prices  were  given  to  lh(  mpn 
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successful  gardeners.  So  as  not  to  be  spoiled 
by  parental  tenderness  the  children  after  early 
years  were  cared  for  by  public  authority.  Their 
hospitals  were  so  well  biult  and  organized  *ihat 
scarce  one  in  a  whole  town  if  he  should  fall 
ill  would  not  choose  rather  to  go  thither  than 
ho  sick  at  home.^  No  wonder  tliat  the  visitor 
to  Utopia  said  of  Europe  as  he  saw  it  "there- 
fore I  must  say  that  as  I  hope  for  mercy  I 
can  have  no  other  notion  of  all  the  other  gov- 
enmients  that  I  see  or  know,  than  that  they  -re 
a  conspiracy  of  the  rich  who  on  pretense  of 
managing  tne  public  only  pursue  their  private 
ends."  .  .  ,  ^Tne  rich  men  not  only  by  private 
fraud  but  also  by  common  laws  do  every  day 
pluck  and  snatch  awiw  from  the  poor  some  part 
of  their  daily  living." 

The  author  of  'Utopia'  was  later  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  England's  Lord  Chancellors, 
the  only  one  thai  ever  cleared  the  docket  ot 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  when  the  choice 
came  between  death  or  his  conscience  he  ac- 
cepted the  alternative  with  a  jest  on  his  lips. 

"Utopia'  (1st  ed),  Louvain  1516;  revised 
Frobenius,  Basel  1518;  first  English  trans- 
lation Ralph  Robinson,  London  1551;  translated 
also  by  Gilbert  Burnett,  1684;  Camelot  edition 
contains  sketch  and  More's  other  work  <The 
Pitiful  Life  of  Edward  V  besides  'Utopia' 
(London)  ;  Morley's  edition  (Burnett's  trans- 
lation), Cassell's   National   Library. 

James  M.  Walsh,  M.D. 

UTRAQUISTS.    See  Caliktimes. 

UTRECHT,  fl'trfikt  (Dutch,  u'trent), 
Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  situated  on  the  Old  Rhine,  where  the 
Vecht  branches  off  from  it,  25  miles  south  by 
east  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  pleasant  town  with 
fine  shaded  promenades,  and  intersected  with 
canals.  The  old  fortifications  are  laid  out  in 
boulevards,  but  a  double  line  of  new  forts  sur- 
rounds the  city.  There  arc  several  very  old 
churches,  including  the  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
in  the  13th  century.  The  tower  has  a  notable 
chime  of  42  bells.  Other  notable  buildings  are 
those  of  the  university,  recently  extended  the 
government  building,  the  courthouse  and  the 
archives,  formerly  the  palace  of  King  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  university  was  established  in 
1636,  and  has  a  library  of  200.000  volumes  and  a 
botanical  garden.  There  is  a  melerological 
observatory  and  veterinary  school.  The  indus- 
trial estabhshments  include  pigment  factories, 
saw-mills,  breweries,  two  organ  factories,  a 
number  of  cigar  factories,  an  iron  foundry,  etc. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  most  important  railroad 
and  canal  centres  in  the  kinj^dom.  Utrecht  is 
the  oldest  of  the  Batavian  cities,  and  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Traieclum  ad  Rhenum.  In 
1579  the  Act  of  Confederation  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  declaring  their  independence  of  Spain 
was  signed  here,  and  here  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
was  concluded  in  1713  between  the  powers  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  prov- 
ince lies  between  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Rhine. 
The  northern  portion  is  a  dairy  section ;  there 
is  intensive  agriculture  along  the  Crooked  Rhine 
and  the  southwest  portion  of  the  province  ii 
Largely  devoted  to  fruit- raising.  The  com- 
munal population  is  about  125,000;  of  the  prov- 
ince SOQXXX). 


by  France  as  one  party  and  by  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Porti^al,  Prussia  and  Savoy  on  the 
other,  later  acceded  to  by  Spain,  supplemented 
in  1714  by  the  Treaty  of  Radstadt,  between  (kr- 
many  and  France,  and  by  the  Barrier  Treaty  of 
1715  between  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands.  Its  provisions  terminated  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  recognized  PhiHp 
V  of  Bourbon  as  king  of  Spain,  he  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  the  throne  of  France;  Savoy  re- 
ceived Sicily  from  Spain;  Prussia  was  acknowl- 
edged as  a  kingdom,  renounced  her  claim  lo 
Orange  and  was  granted  Neuchatel  and  a  por- 
tion of  (^Iderland;  Austria  received  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands,  Sardinia,  the  Milanese  and 
Naples;  the  protection  of  Holland  was  secured 
by  possession  of  certain  fortified  towns  under 
the  Barrier  Treaty;  and  France  recognised  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  relinquished 
to  her  all  claims  to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
Hudson  Bay  and  Straits  and  Saint  Christopher, 
West  Indies,  reserving  fisheir  rights  on  the 
shores  of  Newfoimdiand  anu  also  confirmed 
England  in  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  together  with  the  privilege  ot  supply- 
ing   African    slaves    to    America. 

UTRECHT,  Umon  of.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  political  life  of  the  Low  Countries,  com- 
prising the  region  which  ultimately  became  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  the  Ne^ertands,  the 
most  notable  events  were  the  establishment  of 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  (1384-1482);  the  act 
of  Charles  V  in  detaching  the  Seventeen  Prov- 
inces from  the  German  Empire  (1543);  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  (1576);  the  Union  of 
Brussels  (1577);  and  the  confederation  of  the 
seven  northern  provinces  by  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  under  John  of  Nassau.  In  the  'K>ld 
Cradle  of  Liberty,"  in  1579,  the  delegates  met 
and  formed  a  compact  for  mutual  defense  in 
26  sections.  This  document  has  ever  been  re- 
garded Bs  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
(1579-1814),  of  which  the  kingdom,  with  more 
freedom  than  in  the  old  regim£,  is  but  a  de- 
velopment and  disguise.  Wiile  not  a  consti- 
tution, in  the  strict  modem  sense,  this  docu- 
ment served  as  such  in  the  Dutch  Republic  of 
the  United  Netherlands  for  215  years  and  was 
ever  appealed  to  as  the  Xgrondwet*  or  funda- 
mental law  of  all  the  component  members  of 
the  federation.  The  common  people  and  the 
Calvinists,  when  religion  and  pohtics  were  in- 
extricably intertwined —  for  the  Reformed 
Church  was  older  than  the  State,  or  Republic, 
which  had  grown  out  of  religion  —  considered 
that  this  Act  of  Union  had  made  the  iKople 
of  the  seven  northern,  or  Protestant  provinces, 
a  nation  (nalie)  and  not  merely  impotent  mem- 
bers of  a  political  league,  from  which  one  of 
the  signatories,  even  the  Greatest  Holland, 
could  secede.  They,  therefore,  opposed  the 
ideas  of  state  sovereignty,  as  held  by  Bameveldt 
and  the  Arminian  party;  and  on  this  ground, 
even  more  perhaps  than  on  questions  of  reli- 
j^ous  dogma,  the  politics  of  the  republic,  from 
1581,  when  the  Dutch  abjured  Philip  II,  and 
issued  their  declaration  of  independence,  were 
colored  and  dictated.  The  National  Synod  was 
held  and  the  Union  and  national  ideas  pre- 
vailed, though  the  era  was  disfigured  by  pro- 
cedures common  to  the  age.  The  issue  raised 
between  the  stadtholder  Maurice  and  the  Ad- 
vocate of  Holland,  John  of  Bameveldt,  so  on- 
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fairly  stated  by  Motley,  has  been  expounded 
voluminously  by  Dulch  authors  and  is  to  this 
day  the  root  and  ground  of  political  parties  in 
the  Netherlands.  Consult  Motley,  'The  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic'  (1855);  Salmon,  'The 
Union  of  Utrecht'  (1894)  ;  and  the  exhaustive 
serials  of  Dosker,  'Bameveldt:  Martyr  or 
Traitor?'  (1898)  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review. 

tJTRKCHT,  University  of,  established  in 
1634  by  the  dty  and  province  of  Utrecht  it  was 
closed  durinft  the  French  occupation  (1762)  and 
the  Napoleonic  conquest  (1811-13)  but  was  re- 
opened two  years  later  and  has  flourished  since 
its  opening-  as  a  royal  university  in  181S,  It 
is  divided  into  five  facutties  and  has  many 
laboratories  and  clinics.  It  has  a  library  of 
250,000  volumes.  The  average  aontial  attend- 
ance of  students  is  over  1,000. 

UTRICULARIA.    See  BLAimEBMroBT. 

UTSUNOMIYA,  oo-tsii-ro-me-y^,  capital 
of  Tochi^  prefecture,  which  includes  Shimot- 
suke  province,  on  the  railroad.  68  miles  west  of 
Tolao,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  powerful  feudal 
lord  and  clan.  It  lies  on  the  vast  plain  of  the 
Kwanto,  in  sight  of  the  Nikko  range  of  moun- 
tains and  has  modem  buildings.  The  cattle 
site  is  now  a  park;  live  miles  distant  is  the 
image  of  Kwannon,  goddess  of  mercy,  60  feet 
h^.  This  prefecture  leads  all  in  tobacco,  hemp 
and  copper;  the  mines  of  Ashio  being  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  Japan,  yielding  $2,1(X),0(X)  worth 
yearly.  In  manufactures,  sencuhnre  and  w«v- 
ing  are  foremost ;  the  fabrics  at  A^ukaga  being 
worth  $5,000,000  a  year.  Pop.  of  the  prefecture 
about  1,044,177;  of  Utsunomiya,  54,0W. 

UVALDE,  a-val'dc,  Ter.,  town,  county-seat 
of  Uvalde  County,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, about  90  miles  west  of  San  Antonio. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  region 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  asphalt  mines.  Cotton 
and  honey  are  shipped.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  lumber  mills,  a  flour  mill 
and  a  machine  diop.  There  are  seven  churches. 
separate  public  schools  for  white  and  colored 
pupils.  There  are  two  banks  and  a  newspaper. 
Pop.  3,998. 

UVANITE,  a  crystalline  form  of  pitch- 
blende. 

UVAROVITE,  a  rare  and  beauUful 


of  7.5  and  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  3.41 
to  3.52.  It  is  usually  found  in  limestone  or 
associated  with  chromite.  Its  most  celebrated 
localities  are  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Orford, 
Quebec,  where  it  occurs  in  groups  of  small 
dodecahedral  crystals. 
UVULA.    See  Pawtil 


UXBRIDGE,  uks'brlj,  Canada,  a  town  of 
Ontario  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Black  River, 
and  on  the  Toronto  and  Northern  Railway, 
36  miles  northeast  of  Toronto.  It  has  lumber 
and  flour  mills  and  manufactures  iron  ware, 
mill  machinery,  engines,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, woolens,  etc.  Pop.  about  2,0(X}. 
.  UXBRIDGE,  Mass.,  town  in  Worcester 
County,  on  the  Blackstone  River,  and  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, aouut  19  miles  southeast  of  Worcester. 
Uxbridge  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Mcndon;  in  1727  it  was  separated  and  incor- 
porated under  its  present  name.  In  1772  the 
northern  nart  of  the  town  was  set  off  and  in- 
corporated as  Norlhbridge.  The  town  includes 
the  villages  of  Calumet,  Hecla,  Rivulet,  Scott's, 
Wheelock's,  Uxbridge,  North  Uxbridge  and  Ux- 
bridge Center.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  machine 
shops,  a  furniture  facto  ly  and  creameries. 
There  are  five  churches,  a  high  school,  17  dis- 
trict schools,  a  free  public  library.  There  are 
excellent  banking  facilities  and  newspapers. 
Pop.  4,671. 

UXMAL,  oox'mal,  Mexico,  an  ancient 
Maya  ruined  city,  in  the  northwest  of  Yucatan, 
about  60  miles  southwest  of  Uerida.  It  has 
vast  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  temples,  cydo- 

¥:an  terrace^  etc.,  extending  over  a  large  area. 
he  principal  ruins  are  the  'Casa  del  Gobem- 
ador*  and  the  *Casa  de  las  Monjas."  The  tem- 
ples are  s;ud  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as 
late  as  the  l7th  century.  They  date  from  the 
Stone  Age  and  are  among  the  most  interesting 
archaeological  finds  on  the  continent. 

UZ,  Syria,  a  historical  region  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  the  scene  of  the  Stoiy 
of  Job  and  lying  to  the  east  or  southeast  of 
Palestine,  probably  In  Hauran,  the  exact  poM- 
tion  not  having  been  identified.  Also  a  tribe 
presumed  to  have  occupied  this  region  and  a 
traditional   ancestor  mentioned  in  Gen.   x,  23 
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founded  the  Soci^t£  des  Bibliophiles  Contem- 
porains.  Among  his  works  (translated  titles) 
are  'The  Caprices  of  a  Book-Lover'  (1877); 
'Her  Hi^ness,  Woman*  (1884)  ;  'Our  Friends 
Books:  Talks  on  Curious  Literature'  (1886); 
'Modem  Bindings';  'Physiology  of  the  Quays 
of  Paris*  (1890)  ;  'The  Bachelor's  Prayer- 
Book'  (1890);  'The  Art  and  Artifices  of  a 
Beauty'  (1902) ;  'Contemporaneous  Egypt' 
(1909);   'Parisiennes  of  the  Time'    (1910). 

UZZIAH,  u-zi'a,  or  AZARIAH,  king  of 
Jadab  (792-740  b.c).    See  Azariah. 
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Vin  the  English  alphabet,  the  ZZd  letter 
nnd  ihe  17th  consonant.  V  and  U 
were  originally  one  and  used  indis- 
criminately for  the  representation 
of  the  vowel  u  and  the  consonant  v  or  u>. 
The  form  V  was  derived  by  the  Latins 
from  the  very  ancient  Greek  alphabets,  in  which 
■       "      •  *•         ""■  Men.      In 


The  classical  Greek  had  no  sign 
for  (he  consonant  V  of  the  Latins :  hence  when 
3  Latin  word  or  name  containing  this  conso- 
nant was  transliterated  into  Greek  the  "  was 
represented  either  by  the  digraph  ov  (ou)  or  by 
the  letter  P  {which,  in  the  Cynllic  alphabet  and 
in  modem  Greek,  represents  the  consonant  v; 
examples:  Lat.  Varro,  Gr.Ovippw;  Lat.  Vir- 
gilius.  Or.  Bipyiho^).  Our  r  is  a  labiodental 
consonant;  but  our  m  is  a  labial  only:  which 
■  of  these  best  represents  the  ancient  Latin  con- 
sonant V?  The  weight  of  authority  among 
modem  phonolo^sts  is  in  favor  of  the  theorv 
that  the  Latin  consonant  v  was  a  labial  differ- 
ing but  hitle,  if  at  all.  from  our  w.  The  Ene- 
lisn  letter  v  is  produced  by  the  junction  of  the 
lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth :  its  sound  differs 
from  that  of  f,  which  is  articulated  in  a  similar 
way,  in  being  voiced  while  that  of  /  is  breathed: 
they  are  both  continuous  consonants  and  both 
belong  to  the  class  of  spirants.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  nearly  all  the  words  in  English 
that  begin  with  v  are  derived  from  French  or 
Latin-  V  is  never  the  final  letter  of  a  word  in 
Enii^lish,  though  the  final  ii-sound  is  common,  as 
in  live,  thrive.  The  name  "doubled"  was  given 
to  (he  character  w  in  limes  before  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  form  v  as  a  consonant  sign  only 
instead  of  being  the  sign  of  the  vowel  u  also. 
English  *  may  be  derived  from  Indo-Germanic 
bh  or  from  *.  As  an  abbreviation  v  stands  for 
vanadium,  five  ot  Latin  vide  "see,'  See  the 
letter  U,  Alphabet. 

VACA,  va'ka,  Alvsr  Nuiles  Cabesa.     See 
NuSez  Cabeza  De  Vaca,  AI-vah. 

VACA  DE  CASTRO,  vaTta  da  fcas'trw 
Cri8t6val,  Spanish  jurist  and  administrator:  b. 
1492;  d.  1562.  A  member  of  the  audience  at 
Valladolid,  he  was  sent  in  1540  to  Peru  to  ad- 
vise with  Pizarro  regarding  the  government 
and  in  case  of  the  latter's  death  himself  to  as- 
sume power.  On  his  arrival  at  Popoyan  he  re- 
ceived word  of  Pizarro's  assassination  and  the 
revolt  ot  Almagro.  Aided  by  Alonso  de  Alvarado 
and  others  of  Pizarro's  principal  captains,  he  de- 
feated Almagro  at  Chupas  16  Sept.  1542  and 
had  him  executed  at  Cuzco  for  treason.  He  re- 
tained the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the 
viceroy  Blasco  Nufiez  Vela  early  in  1544,  when 
'  ;  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  conspiring 
■     ""'       ■         "He  escaped  to  Spain 


against  the  "New  Laws.* 


where  he  was  imprisoned  in  1545-56  on  charges 
from  which  he  was  finally  exonerated. 

VACARBSCO,  vi-kfi-r«s'k3,  Hetene,  Ru- 
manian writer:  b.  1666.  She  was  educated  at 
Paris  and  Bucharest.  Her  'Chants  d'Aurore* 
was  crowned  by  the  French  Acadetnv  and  her 
■Rumanian  Ballads'  received  from  the  French 
Academy  the  prize  Jules  Favre.  She  is  the 
author  also  of  'Kings  and  Queens  I  Have 
Known'  (1904)  ;  but  her  most  famous  work  is 
'L'Ame  Sereine,'  which  brought  her  a  prize 
from  the  French  Academy  in  1896.  In  1909 
she  published    'The   Adventures  ot   Two   Em- 

VACATION    SCHOOLS.     See    Suuuot 

Sessions. 

VACCINATION  is  a  process  of  transmit- 
ting by  inoc:ulfilicm  a  ipednc  disease  known  as 
vaccinia,  cowpox,  or  modified  smallpox  from 
one-susceptiible  reagent  to  another  —  either  from 
animal  to  animal,  from  animal  to  man,  or  from 
man  to  man.  Nearly  all  the  warm-blooded 
animals  are  susceptible  to  vacdnia.  but  they 
may  vary  considerably  in  such  susceptibility;  in 
some  it  IS  sUght,  only  afieciing  a  certain  tissue, 
as  the  cornea;  while  in  others  it  may  affect  the 
cornea,  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  term 
vaccination  also  is  used  in  a  broader  sense,  and 
is  made  to  apply  to  other  diseases  than  vaccinia. 
It  may  denote  the  process  by  which  other  dis- 
ease-producing agents  are  inoculated  into  a  sus- 
ceptible species  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it 
refractory  to  a  given  disease  contracted  in  the 
natural  way.  The  sole  purpose  at  the  present 
time  in  inoculating  vaccinia  into  a  susceptible 
reagent  is  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  render- 
ing It  insusceptible  to  the  disease  smallpox,  and 
the  propagation,  continuation  and  multiplica- 
tion of  the  specific  material. 

History.— To  properly  appreciate  the  subject 
of  vaccination  and  its  beneficent  effects  in  the 
suppression  and  control  of  the  much-dreaded 
disease,  smallpox,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
briefly  some  few  incidents  of  its  early  history. 
Credit  is  due  to  Edward  Jenner  (q.v.),  a  phy- 
sician living  in  the  western  part  of  England,  (or 
its  discovery  and  application.  The  subject  of 
the  protective  effect  of  vaccination  contracted  by 
person;  who  had  been  milking  cows  whi(^  were 
suffering  from  an  eruptive  disease,  known  then 
as  cowpox,  attracted  Jenner's  attention  even 
when  a  pupil.  On  the  completion  of  his  med- 
ical studies  and  return  to  Berkeley,  the  idea  was 
ever  dominant  in  his  mind;  and  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity offered,  he  began  to  make  his  obser- 
vations and  investigations  ot  cowpox.  But  tacts 
which  were  so  convincing  to  his  own  mind  he 
evidently  feared  as  unacceptable  to  his  medical 
brethren,  and  so  he  made  his  ideas  loiown  to 
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only  his  friend  Gardner,  to  whom  he  writes;  'I 
have  entrnsKd  a  most  important  matter  to  you. 
which  I  fiimly  believe  will  prove  of  essential 
l)enefit  to  the  human  race.  I  know  you,  and 
should  not  wish  that  what  I  have  stated  be 
brought  into  coaversatioii  i  but  should  anything 
untoward  turn  up  in  my  experiments,  I  should 
be  made,  particularly  by  my  medical  brothers, 
the  subject  of  ridicule."  In  1788  he  brought  his 
observations  and  theory  before  the  medical  pro- 
fession, ibut  did  not  make  any  impression,  save 
in  one  instance.     A  colleague,  actmg  upon  Jen- 

inocnlat^  a  child  with  cowpox  matter  and 
afterward  with  smallpox  \'iru$.  It  did  not  have 
the  smaJlpox.  For  Oie  next  eight  years  Jen- 
ner  was  patiently  pursuing  his  ohservatioos,  col- 
lecting data  regarding  cowpox  and  its  transmis- 
sibilily  to  >persofls,  and  particularly  noting  its 
protective  effects  against  sma^pOJC  In  May 
17%,  he  issued  his  celebrated  treatise  entitled 
'An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variola  Vaccinse,  a  Disease  Discovered  in 
Some  of  the  Western  Countias  of  England, 
Particularly  Gloucestershire,  and  Known  by  the 
Name  of  Cowpox.'  It  attracted  no  little  at' 
tention.  The  majority  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  many  of  the  intelligent  laity,  appeared 
now  to  be  ready  to  accept  his  condusioBS,  and 
eager  to  apply  bis  method.  His  position  Wifs, 
however,  not  an  eovialile  one.  True^  lettera 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  asking  infor- 
mation about  his  diacovery,  how  the  material 
could  be  E>btained,  etc.,  to  which  he  nillingly 
and  readily  responded  so  far  as  he  was  able. 
On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding;  its  ready 
acceptance,  he  was  beset  with  troubles.  There 
were  not  a  few  medical  men  who  were  un- 
willing to  accept  his  discovery,  and  assailed  him 
in  eveiy  pouible  way  by  misstatements,  mis- 
representations and  abpse.  These  he  attempted 
to  answer  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  honesty. 
Later  or,  when  the  practice  of  vaccination  be- 
came more  general,  his  labors-  as,  'a  vaccine 
clerk  to  the  world,"  as  he  terms  it,  became  less 
and  less  4>urdenEome,  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  method  adopted  in  nearly  every 
civilized  country.  There  were  many,  nptwith- 
slan(Mng,  who  were  loath,  as  some  are  even 
now,  to  abandon  their  fixed  opinion?  as  to  its 
efficacy  and  resisted  to  the  last 

Jenner's  claim  to  priority  of  discovery  has 
been  subject  to  dispute,  and  the  objection  Beens 
to  be,  in  some  particolars,  founded  on  fact. 
There  appears  to  be  bm  little  doubt  that  a 
farmer  by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Jesty,  living 
in  Downshay,  Isle  of  Punbeck,  was  the  first  who 
is  known  to  have  practised  vaccination.  He 
inoculated  his  wife  and  two  sons,  yiith  .matter 
taken  from  cows  suffering  (rom  cowpox..  All 
were  affected.  His  wife^  .arm  becaltte  very 
much  inflamed  and  produced  no  small  alarm  in 
the  family  and  no  small  sensation  among  hjs 
neighbors.  Fifteen  years  after  (1789),  the  sons, 
together  with  other  persons,  were  inoculated 
with  matter  taken  from  a  smallpox  case,  as 
was  then  the  custom,  to  protect  against  the 
smallpox  contracted  in  the  ordinaty  way.  None 
of  those  previously  vaccinated  with  cowpox  be- 
came ill  with  inoculated  smallpox,  whereas 
others  inoculated  passed  through  the  several 
stages  of  the  disease.  There  was  a  great  pre- 
judice against  Jesty'g  experiments,  ana  the  peo- 


ple would  have  none  of  thent  Jest/s  remark 
was  that  for  his  part  be  ''-preferred  taking  in- 
fection from  an  innocuous  animal  like  the  cow, 
subject  to  so  few  disorders,  than  to  lake  it  from  . 
a  human  body  liable  to  so  many  diseases ;  and 
that  he  had  experience  on  hjs  side,  as  casual 
smallpox  was  not  attended  with  dangers  like 
the  variolous  infection,  and  that  besides  there 
.appeared  to  him  little  risk  in  introducing  into 
the  htrnian  coustitutlon  matter  from  the  cow, 
as  we  already,  without  danger,  eat  the  fle^. 
drink  the  milk  and  cover  ourselves  with  the 
skin  of  this  innocuous  animal.*  Also,  there 
is  recorded  that  a  Holsteiner  by  the  name  ©f 
Plett,  inoculated  three  children  with  matter 
taken  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  suffering  with 
"cowpox^  using  his  pocket  knife  to  make  the 
insertion.  All  the  inoculations  were  successful; 
later  when  smallpox  appeared  all  had  the  dis- 
ease but  these  children.  On  an  examination  of 
Jenner's  papers,  it  seems  that  he  makes  no  claim 
a,*  10  prionty,  simply  recording  his  owu  obser- 
vations and  ^ving  in  detail  his  experiments  to 
support  the  theory  that  smallpox  can  be  pre- 
vented iby  vaccination.  He  also  proves  thai  the 
prevailing  opituon  shared  by  the  milkers,  that 
cowpox  contracted  by  them  was  protective 
against  smallpox,  was  founded  on  fact.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Jenner's  brilliant,  painstaking 
work,  replete  with  accurate  observations,  in  all 
probability  Jesiy's  inoculations  would  have  been 
lost,  and  a  long  time  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  beneficent  discoverjr  of  vaccination  would 
have  become  known,  "rhc  principal  conclusions 
of  Jenner's  discovery  may  be  summarized  thus: 

(1)  That  vaccinia  or  cowpox  casually  induced 
in  man  renders  him  insusceptible  to  smallpoh, 

(2)  Only  the  specific  agent  of  vaccinia  or  small- 
pox, and  no  other  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow, 
nas  this  power,  (3)  Cowpox  may  he  induced  at 
will  from  caw  to  man.  (4)  That  engrafted  cow- 
pox  may  be  continued  indefinitely  from  man  to 
man,  conferring  on  each  in  succession  insus- 
cepti'hility  to  smallpox,  the  same  as  could  he 
produced  by  inoculation  of  the  vims  direct  from 
the  cow   to  man. 

Origin  and  DiBtribution  of  Vaccinia  or 
Cowpox. —  Vaccinia  in  the  cow  is  an  eruptive 
vesicular  disease,  usually  occurring  on  the  teats 
.  and  udder,  sometimes  on  the  muzzle  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  It  may  occur 
in  isolated  instances,  sometimes  affectiiig  one 
or  only  a  few  of  the  herd ;  at  other  times  it  may 
attack  the  whole  herd.  Its  origin  among  cattle 
has  ihcen  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  some 
GJaiming  that  it  always  occurs  spontaneously, 
citing  as  examples  those  isolated  cases  not  in- 
frequently met  with,  while  others  claim  with 
equal  positiveness  that  before  an  animal  can 
have  the  disease  it  roust  contract  it  from  some 
other  soi;rce.  The  latter  contention  is  more 
probable,  as  there  is  no  instance  of  an  analogy 
to  the  former  existing  in  oiher  infectious  dis- 
eases.   The  cootagion.  therefore,  i 
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_ _  be  either  an  animal  or  man  having 

this  disease.  No  other  conclusion  seems  pos- 
sible. It  sometimes  is  met  with  occurring  in 
horses,  and  is  known  as  the  grease."  Jenner 
demonsiraied  that  the  '^horse  grease'  and  cow- 
pox  were  one  and  the  same  malady,  and  that 
matter  taken  from  the  horse  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  cow,  causing  an  inHammation  and 
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sj-mploms  identical  with  eowpox.  ; 
protecting  equally  as  well  against  smallpox  as 
does  vaccinia,  Bouley  of  Alfort  has  also  made 
■  a  study  of  the  "grease"  disease  of  horses,  to- 
gether with  eowpox,  and  concludes  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same  disease.  In  further  support  of 
the  theory  that  the  disease  is  iransmittea  to  the 
bovine  Species  1arg;ely  through  human  agencies, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  tnore  frequently 
met  with  among  milch  cows  than  in  either  the 
heifers  or  males  of  the  same  herd.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  eowpox  virus  is  transferred 
from  cow  to  cow  by  means  of  the  milkers' 
hands.  The  pre\'alence  of  eowpox  appears  to 
be  in  some  way  influenced  by  the  seasons,  more 
cases  having  been  reported  occurring  during  the 
spring  months  than  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
Sucklmg  calves  are  also  quite  susceptible.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  vaccinia  affects 
only  cows,  or  tile  young  calf,  as  all  animals  of 
the  bovine  species  can  be  rca<u!y  inoculated  with 
the  vims  and  the  lesions  caused  by  such  inocu- 
lations are  identical  with  those  occurring  "spon- 
taneously.' Jenner  supplied  many  countries  In 
his  time  with  vaccine  virus,  originally  from  the 
cow,  and  srihsequently  propagated  from  arm  to 
arm.  The  American  stock  of  vacdne  virus  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  either  1801 
or  1802  by  Wateihouse  in  Boston,  and  Hosack 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
Southern  States  through  the  interest  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  Some  of  the  strains  were 
propagated  for  a  long  time  by  the  arm-to-arm 
method.  In  Europe  a  strain  of  ^e  original,  re- 
ceived from  Jenner  in  1802,  was  still  being 
propagated  at  Vienna  as  late  as  the  Sffs. 
The  celebrated  Beauagcncy  stock,  originating!: 
from  a  'spontaneous*  case  of  eowpox  in  1864, 
has  furnished  many  strains.  This  was  largely 
employed  in  France.  Belgium,  Germany  and 
England,  and  was  introduced  in  the  United 
Stales  in  1870  Tiy  Dr.  Martin  of  Boston,  just 
before  the  ori^nal  was  lost,  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.  It  15  not  known  whether  this  par- 
ticular strain  is  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 
Many  strains  became  so  attenuated  that  (hty 
failed  to  cause  the  typical  lesions  and  character- 
istic Symptoms  of  vaccinia,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  their  protective  DToperty  was  very  slight, 
if  it  existed  at  all.  The  result  of  employing 
such  virus  during  what  may  be  termed  a  pan- 
demic prevalence  of  smallpox  was  that  many 
persons  who  had  been  previously  inoculated  with 
It  contracted  smallpox.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  abandon  these  weak  strains  for  Others  of 
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n  the  historj'  i 
as  far  back  as  Jenner's  time.  Jenner  emphasized 
this  point  of  the  attenuation  of  the  vims,  and 
regarded  it  necessary  to  renev^  the  strain  from 
cases  of  eowpox  wherever  possible.  Retro- 
vaccination,  or  inoculation  of  the  cow  with 
human  virus,  was  often  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  reviving  the  strain.  The  number 
of  cases  of  natural  eowpox  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly rare  during  the  last  half  of  the  past 
century,  only  a  few  instances  being  reported 
from  year  lo  year,  whereas  in  Jenner's  time 
the  disease  was  very  prevalent.  The  fewness 
of  the  cases  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  rarity 
of  cases  of  smallpox  at  the  present  time,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  past. 

The  inconvenience,  a?:  well  nn  the  disappoint- 


ing results,  following  the  use  of  humanized 
vaccine  vims  gradually  resnhed  in  the  adoption 
of  another  method  of  propagating  and  furnish- 
ing the  virtis.  One  very  pnMninent  reason  for 
this  was  the  increasing  fear  of  transferring  a 
certain  infectious  disease  from  person  to  person 
through  vacdiution.  Also,  in  traasf  erring 
tuberculosis,  Villeman's  experiments  regarding 
the  possifiifaty  of  such  danger  was  given  per- 
haps too  muu  prominence.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  some  slight  possibility  of  die  dis- 
ease hdng  transmitted  in  the  process  of  vaccina- 
tion. Unfortunately,  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  a  grave  constitutional  disorder  has  been 
inoculated  into  healthsr  persons  by  vacdnalion. 
Those  opposed  to  vacdnation  seized  upon  these 
accidents,  and  exploited  them  in  ever;  way  pos- 
sible, as  a  furAer  argument  against  the  control 
of  smallpox  by  the  arm-to-aim  method,  and  as 
not  an  unhnportant  factor  in  reviving  the 
method  of  propagatiiig  vacdne  virus  on  the 
bovine  species.  This  method  was  known  to 
many,  and  was  employed  as  early  as  1800  in 
France,  and  by  several  physidans  in  Italy  at 
various  times  hetween  1805  and  1840 — the  lattet 
by  Negri  In  Naples,  who  began  the  systematic 
use  of  bovine  vaccine  virus.  It  then  was  em- 
ployed to  a  slight  extent  in  several  places  in 
Europe,  but  did  not  become  of  general  use  until 
many  years  later.  Arm-to-ann  vacdnation  was 
the  method  enH)loyed  in  the  United  States  from 
the  time  of  its  introduction  until  as  late  as  ISlfi, 
triien  animal  vacdne  virus  began  to  be  em- 
ployed. It  was  not  so  difficult  in  our  large  dties 
to  have  available  a  supply  of  humanized  vacdne 
virus,  but  with  the  growth  and  increase  of  the 
rural  population  it  was  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  have  this  supply;  so  in  order  to  meet  this 
growing  demand,  4ravine  vacdne  virus  was  sug- 
gested as  being  the  most  practical  method  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty.  This  led  to  the  estabNsh- 
meni  of  "vaccine  farms,'  as  they  were  desig- 
nated, in  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ii 
was  not  long  after  their  estAlishment  until  the 
bulk  of  the  vacdnations  were  perfortned  with 
the  bovine  virus,  and  the  artn-to-arin  method 
became  the  exception  to  the  rule.  When  calf 
IjTnph  came  Into  common  use,  the  same  dif5- 
cuhies  were  apprehended  with  regard  to  its  at- 
tenuation as  were  before  noted  with  the 
humanized  virus.  Some  observers  claimed  to 
have  noted  the  good  effect  of  restoring  a  virus 
heginning  to  show  attenuation,  by  retro-vacdna- 
tion  —  that  is,  by  vaccinating  the  calf  with  the 
humanized  virus  and  back  again  to  the  person; 
in  some  instances,  alternating  the  vims  from 
calf  to  man  and  from  mati  to  calf.  Also,  Cal- 
melte  and  Gurin  of  Lille  have  employed  rabbits 
for  producing  the  virus.  The  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment, as  early  as  1837,  made  it  mandatory 
that  this  procedure  should  regularly  be  em- 
ployed for  revivif^ng  and  maintaining  the 
potency  of  the  vacdne  virus.  This  brings  us 
to  consider  the  efficiency  of  the  virus  propagated 


who  contend  that  the  results  following  the  u. . 
of  bovine  vims  are  not  so  good  nor  so  typical  as 
those  of  the  humanized  virus.  The  reaction 
following  the  bovine  virus  is  milder,  the  sore 
not  so  large  nor  typical.  If  we  are  allowed  to 
form  an  opinion,  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
early  writers  and  thdr  drawings  of  the  vacdne 
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Itsions,  it  imiM  be  admitted  that  they  bear  out 
to  some  degree  the  ttatements  TCgiarding  what 
is  now  observed,  and  what  aBed  to  be.  Follow- 
mg  its  aniUcation,  nearly  every  civilized  coun- 
try has  adopted  and  employed  the  bovine  virus. 
In  some,  vaccination  is  optional,  while  in  others 
it  is  compulsory.  Where  vaccination  is  more 
largely  employed,  the  frequency  of  attacks  of 
smallpox  dmiinishei  in  an  equal  ratio.  Germany 
may  be  cited  as  an  example,  as  a  country  which 
has  employed  the  bovine  vaccine  to  the  greater 
nunlber  of  its  population  than  any  other  coun- 
try. Vaccination  here  is  made  compulsory.  All 
cluldren  during  their  first  year  are  required  to 
be  vaccinated,  and  again  at  the  age  of  12.  All 
males  subject  to  military  service  arc  vaccinated 
on  being  drafted  in  [he  army  (some  300,000 
yearly).  The  official  records  for  1896  show 
that  1,518,793  were  legally  liable  to  vaceinatioa; 
1,321.346  were  vaccinated  with  bovine  vacdne 
virus,  and  5,406  were  vaccinated  with  virus  of 
other  sources.  In  primary  vaccinations  96,77 
per  cent  were  successful.  In  secondary  vac- 
cination, made  at  the  12th  year,  there  were 
1,143,947  legally  liable.  Of  these  1.107,025  were 
vaccinated  wiA  'bovine  virus  and  7,165  with 
Other  virus;  9). 71  per  cent  were  suncessfljl. 
The  wonderful  immunity  of  the  German  nation 
to  smallpox,  resting  entirely  on  its  compulsory 
vacciruition  laws  enacted  in  1870,  whereby  tbe 
whole  population  has  been  vaccinated  and  re- 
vaccinated,  not  only  demonstrates  the  benefits 
oE  vaccination  per  se,  but  also  the  efficacy  of 
a  vims  obtained  from  the  bovine  species. 
Similar  cases  could  also  be  cited  to  show  the 
efficacy  of  the  bovine  virus.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  immunity  conferred  by  it  is  any 
stronger  or  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  hufflan- 
i7ed  virus,  but  it  has  all  the  advantages  and 
none   of  the  disqualifications  which  attend  the 


From  Jenner's  time  until  now  there  has  been 
a  strong  belief  that  there  was  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  vaccinia  and  smallpox,  and  that 
the  former  was  in  all  probabihty  a  modified  or 
attenuated  state  of  the  latter.  Gassons  inocu- 
lated 10  cows  with  matter  taken  from  smallpojc 
cases,  and  was  successful  in  one  instance.  After 
10  removes  the  pustule  resembled  that  of  a 
natural  vaccine  vesicle.  These  experiments  were 
r^ieated  many  times  during  the  past  century 
with  more  or  less  success.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  by  Theile  of  Kasan,  Russia 
(1839),  who  succeeded  in  transferring  smallpox 
virus  to  a  cow,  and  after  several  removes  vac- 
cinated a  large  number  of  persons  with  such 
virus,  the  results  'being  in  every  way  the  same 
as  observed  in  the  cowpox  virus.  Ceeiy,  in  1839, 
and  Badcock  of  England  (1840),  also  suc- 
ceeded in  variolating  a  cow,  and  obtained  the 
same  results  as  did  Theile.  Some  of  this  virus 
(crusts)  was  sent  by  him  to  this  country  in 
1852,  to  Coale  of  Boston,  Mass.  This  was  used 
quite  extensively  in  and  around  Boston  with 
evidently  good  results.  The  Lyons  commission, 
with  Chaveau  as  its  chairman,  also  made  an  ex- 
ten»ve  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  vaccinia  and 
smallpox.  Some  of  its  experiments  were  in  this 
particular  direction.  Qiaveau's  conclusions 
were  that  vaccinia  was  separate  and  distinct 
from  smallpox,  and  although  the  smallpox  virus 
could  with  ^reat  difficulty  be  transferred  to  the 
bovine    species,   producing    lesions  closely   re- 


tenuated  and  finally  inert.  Voigt,  of  Ham- 
burg, in  1831,  also  succeeded  in  transmitting 
the  smallpox  virus  to  a  calf,  and  after  sevenu 
passages  employed  it  for  vaccinating  persons. 
This  particular  strain  has  been  employed  by 
Voigt  for  all  the  vaccinations  performed  in 
Hamburg  from  1881  to  1904,  the  virus  bemg 
propagated  directly  from  calf  to  calf,  with  an 
exception  that  on  two  occasions  (1891)  it  was 
passed  from  calf  to  man,  and  then  in  1902 
from  calf  to  raUxt.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  employment  of  this  strain  are  stich  as  to  be 
convincing  proof  of  its  potency  during  all  these 
years,  as  the  percentages  of  successful  vaccina- 
tions in  primary  cases,  ranging  from  98  to  100 
per  cent,  and  the  low  percentage  of  successes 
in  revaccinaiion,  69  per  cent,  demonstrate  the 
permanency  of  immunity.  The  most  convincing 
proof  lies,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Hamburg  shows  fewer  cases  of  smalltKW 
than  any  other  community  of  same  size.  The 
preponderance  of  evidence  accumulated  during 
the  past  century  shows  that  vaccine  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  modified  and  attenuated 
form  of  smallpox.  The  latest  researches  on  this 
subject,  as  set  forth  at  length  by  Pfeiffer,  Guar- 
nieri  and  Wasielewski,  and  of  those  in  particu- 
lar bv  Councilman  and  his  co-workers  on  the 
specinc  organism  of  smallpox  and  vaccinia,  seem 
to  leave  but  little  doubt  as  to  their  common 
nature.  Brinkerhoff  and  Tyzzer  made  an  ex- 
tensive enquiry  in  Manilla  in  19CW  into  the  na- 
ture of  smallpox  and  vaccinia,  in  which  they 
show  that  smallpox  is  transmissible  to  monkeys 
and  orangutan;  and  that  the  inoculated  small- 
pox behaved  in  no  wise  different  from  the  in- 
oculated smallpox  in  man.  Further  they  sue- 
cecded  in  transmitting  this  inoculated  smallpox 
of  the  orangutan  to  calves;  and  after  a  few  pas- 
sages in  calves  it  was  then  transferred  to  man. 
These  inoculations  produce  typical  vaccine 
lesions  and  were  not  different  from  those  of 
the  so-called  "cowpox"  vaccine.  Their  experi- 
ments confirm  those  of  Voigl  and  others  to  the 
effect  that  vaccinia  is  modified  smallpox.  About 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  value  of  re- 
yaccinalion  was  becoming  better  understood,  but 
it  required  many  years  before  this  important 
fact  was  appreciated.  Even  now  it  is  ignored 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

Vaccmia  has  never  been  observed  to  occur 
spontaneously  in  man.  It  is  always  transmitted 
by  inoculation.  The  appearance  of  the  inocu- 
lated lesion  varies  somewhat,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  virus  is  inserted.  The 
usual  methods  are;  (I)  By  puncture.  (2)  By 
scarification  or  denudation  of  the  epithelium 
(abrasion).  (3)  Hypodermicalty.  If  by  punc- 
ture, a  shght  redness  occurs  at  the  point  of  inoc- 
ulation within  24  hours,  not  different  from  any 
slight  wound  of  the  skin.  In  48  hours  a  slight 
redness  may  be  seen  around  the  puncture,  which 
to  the  touch  may  give  a  sensation  of  a  sli^t 
elevation  of  the  spot.  At"  72  hours  the  spot  is 
visible,  slightly  elevated,  slightly  gray  in  the 
centre  and  surrounded  with  the  tainiest  sugges- 
tion  of  a  i^ink  border  or  areola.  In  96  hours 
the  papule  is  of  a  dull  whifish  color,  the  border 
elevated  and  well  outlined.  There  is  usually  a 
d^ression    of    the    centre  —  umbilicaied,    the 
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Areola  is  well  mariced;  the  sidn  around  it  is 
bard  and  begins  to  be  painful  and  itch.  From 
llie  fifth  lo  the  sixth  day  the  process  siiil  fur- 
ther enlarges  and  varies  from  one-fourth  inch 
to  one-hatf  inch  in  diameter.  The  centre  is 
darker  and  more  depressed,  the  periphery  much 
more  elevated  and  the  edges  of  a  pearly  gray 
color.  The  sore  is  filled  with  a  fluid,  the  areola 
is  of  a  darker  color,  the  skin  just  beyond  this 
is  softer  and  less  painful.  About  the  seventh 
day  the  vesicle  becomes  flatter,  though  some- 
what wider,  the  centre  not  so  much  depressed 
but  covered  with  a  crust  or  scab.  The  gray 
zone  becomes  yellowish  and  the  areola  and 
induration  diminished.  From  this  time  onward 
the  process  gradually  subsides,  the  crest  or 
scale  becomes  thicker  and  icore  elevated,  grad- 
ually contracts,  and  after  IS  or  18  days  falls 
off  and  leaves  a  completely  healed  pink  and 
glistening  surface,  with  small,  dark  depres- 
sions here  and  there  over  its  area.  If  the 
inoculation  is  made  by  scarification  or  incision 
the  same  phenomena  are  observed,  save  that 
the  process  is  hastened  and  is  fairly  well 
marked  on  the  second  day,  with  incipient  but 
distinct  areola;  the  central  depression,  with  a 
distinct  gray,  pearly  margin,  elevated  and  prom- 
inent. The  areola  and  induration  are  well 
marked  on  the  fourth  day,  the  gray  centre  is 
vesicular  and  transparent,  its  external  margin 
irregular ;  the  central  depression  is  quite 
marked,  (he  areola  a  bri^t  pink  and  the  sur- 
rounding skin  is  swollen.  The  lesion  now  ad- 
vances more  rapidly  during  the  next  24  hours, 
when  the  dear  vesicular  zone  becomes  a  whit- 
ish color,  its  borders  irregular,  the  central  de- 
pression darker  and  covered  with  a  crust  The 
areola  is  not  now  so  prominent  nor  the  indura- 
tion so  diffused.    It  has  now  reached  its  maxi- 


no  lesion  development  of  the  skin  proper.  In- 
stead there  is  a  sli^t  induration  beneath  it, 
which  to  the  touch  imparts  a  feeling  of  a  small 
shot.  This  gradually  enlarges  until  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day,  when  it  soon  subsides.  The  con- 
Stitutioual  symptoms  in  man  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  occurring  in  the  animal.  There 
is  an  elevation  of  temperature,  loss  of  appetite 
and  thirst  and  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the 
glands  nearest  to  the  lesion,  wnich  reaches 
its  greatest  increase  at  the  height  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pustule.  If  there  is  no  secondary 
infection  of  the  lesion  by  extraneous  bacieria 
the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  the  sore  heals 
and  all  symptoms  rapidly  subside.  In  some 
very  susceptible  subjects,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren, vaccination  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
secondary  vaccinal  eruption.  This  may  be  a 
discreet  crop  of  vesicles  occurring  at  or  around 
the  point  of  inoculation.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  general  eruption  may  follow.  This  second 
crop  will  go  through  practically  the  same 
phases  of  development  as  does  the  original 
puncture,  only  that  it  is  smaller  and  the  indi- 
vidual vesicles  have  not  the  same  amount  of 
areola  and  induration  of  skin  as  observed  at 
(he  site  of  inoculation.  The  local  lesions  of 
inoculated  smallpox  and  vaccinia  are  quite  dis- 
tinct So  also  are  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
In  smallpox  there  is  a  period  of  from  12  lo 
14  days  intervening  between  the  exposure  to 
the  disease  and  the  appearance  of  the  first 
s>'mptoms.  In  inoculated  smallpox  the  period 
of  incubation  is  much  shorter,  seven  to  ei^t 
days,  before  the  fever  and  rash.  In  vacdnia 
the  incubative  period  is  from  five  to  six  days. 
The  ditTerence  between  each  can  be  illustrated 
in  the  following  temperature  chart  (after 
Hime): 


mum  development  and  gradually  subsides,  heal- 
ing from  the  15th  to  the  18th  day.  When 
the  virus  is  inserted  by  the  hypodermic 
method,  and  the  needle  passed  into  the  skin,  the 
appearance  of  the  lesion  is  much  the  same  as  in 
that  by  simple  puncture,  but  sometimes  there  is 


Recovery  from  smallpox  requires  from  30  to 
40  days  or  more;  if  inoculated,  smallpox,  25 
days,  and  for  vaccinia,  22  days.  The  limit 
given  for  each  is  for  the  time  required  for  the 
individual  to  completely  recover  from  the  dis- 
ease.   Does  recovery  mean  simply  that  the  in- 
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Fective  agent  has  compleCed  the  cycle  of  tis 
development,  and  then  ceases  to  exist,  or  that 
it  is  ioflucoced  or  brouf^t  under  snbjection  to 
certain  substances  in  the  body  of  the  host?  It 
b  a  well-established  fact  that  recovery  from 
aoy  attack  of  smallpox  usually  protects  the 
individual  against  a  subsequent  attack.  So 
also  does  vaccination  protect  against  subsequent 
inoculation,  and  also  protects  against  smallpox. 
There  is  beytind  question  a  change  occurring 
in  the  body  in  some  way  which  prevents  it 
again  becoming  a  susceptible  reagent  to  these 
poisons,  a  state  of  resistance  or  immunity. 
Some  experiments  of  Sternbera;  show  that  tiie 
blood  of  a  vaccinated  calf,  when  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  vaccine  virus,  destroys  ita  ac- 
tivity, The  writer  has  also  observed  this.  It 
was  found  that  these  substances  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  blood  of  a  vaccinated 
ammal  about  the  ninth  day,  and  are  at  the 
height  of  their  potency  at  about  the  14th  day, 
after  which  th^  gradoally  disappear.  Even 
when  these  substances  (antibodies)  have  dis- 
i^ipeared,  the  animal  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  refractory  to  vaccination.  It,  therefore, 
seems  more  than  probable  that  two  states  of  re- 
sistance  are  brought  about  bv  vaccinia,  one  in 
which  the  vaccine  virus  is  destroyed  by  these 
new  substances,  and  that  the  body  cells  have  in 
some  manner  been  so  modified  ttuit  they  are  no 
longer  in  a  receptiTe  state  to  the  virus.  The 
same  train  of  reasoning  would  seem  to  iu>iriy 
to  the  state  of  immunity  following  an  attack  of 
Moailpox.  The  time  when  the  tissues  become 
refractory  to  the  vaccinal  process  has  been  es- 
tablished by  observation  both  on  man  and  ani- 
mals. If  an  anima!  be  vaccinated  over  a  small 
spot  of  the  sldn  in  successive  days,  the  vacci- 
nated process  will  develop  normally  on  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  &fth  and  sixth  days;  that 
on  the  seventh  day  will  show  an  under  develop- 
ment; the  eishlh  day  slill  more  so,  and  the 
ninth  only  a  slight  trace,  if  any,  and  that  of  the 
lOlh  day  not  at  all.  The  immunity  is  estab- 
lished about  the  ninth  day  and  wjil  continue 
for  a  period  more  or  less  long,  and  sometimes 
is  permanent.  Tenner  has  demonstrated  that 
immunity  to  both  smallpox  and  vaccinia  is  very 
strong,  as  persons  having  previously  had  the 
cowpox,  even  years  before  and  subsequently 
vaccinated  with  fresh  vaccine  virus,  and  even 
inoculated  with  smallpox,  did  not  contract  the 
disease.  The  same  also  was  established  in 
Jesty's  cases  who  were  inoculated  with  small- 
pox virus  without  result  a  number  of  years 
after  vaccination.  Immunity  to  vaccinia  can 
be  produced  in  several  ways.  We  have  hereto- 
fore dealt  with  the  method  of  inoculating  the 
skin  of  mucous  membrane  and  cornea  with  vac- 
cine. The  Lyons  Commission,  in  1877,  demon- 
strated that  a  calf  or  horse  could  be  rendered 
immune  to  vaccinia  by  injecting  the  vims  either 
subcutaneously  or  intravenously,  and  after  9  to 
14  days  the  animal  would  be  refractory  to  a 
subsequent  inoculation.  Several  years  ago  the 
writer  made  some  experiments  regarding  this 
immimity,  when  conducting  an  enquirv  into  the 
seriun  therapy  for  smallpox,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed all  that  had  been  claimed  by  the  Lyons 
Commission,  Chaveau  and  others.  Not  only 
was  immumty  estabhshed  by  intravenous  and 
subcutaneous  injections  of  the  vaccine  virus, 
but  also  a  rapid  immunity  could  be  induced 
by  injecting  the  virus  under  tbe  dura  mater,  or 


into  the  brain  substance.  Monkeys  could  thus 
be  rendered  refractory  to  vaccima  within  five 
days,  whereas  it  could  be  caused  in  nine  days 
when  the  rirus  was  administered  intravenously, 
or  by  inoculating  the  skin.  It  requires  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  vims,  either  in  the  form 
of  lymfui  or  pulp,  to  cause  the  typical  lesion. 
Chaveau  found  that  by  taking  lymph  from  z 
vacdne  vesicle  and  oiluting  it  as  much  as 
l-20000th,  it  would  cause  a  t^^ical  vacdne 
lesion.  A  general  vacdnal  eruption  sometimes 
occurs  in  calves  and  young  horses  (colts)  when 
a  considerable  amount  oi  vaccine  virus  is  in- 
jected in  the  veins,  the  eruption  making  its 
appearance  about  the  fifth  day,  shortly  after  the 
fever.  The  eruption  appears  to  be  nowise  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  Inan  that  arlifidally  pro- 
duced by  minute  punctures.  It  also  resembles 
the  secondary  eruption  which  occasionally  fol- 
lows vaccination  in  children.  Vaccinia  is 
diieily  confined  to  the  tissues  of  the  skin,  but 
coincident  to  the  development  of  the  spedfic 
eruption  the  virus  can  also  be  demonstrated  in 
the  blood  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly 
those  located  near  the  point  of  inoculation. 
The  blood,  however,  does  not  contain  a  very 
great  amount  of  the  virus,  as  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  as  much  as  500  cubic  centi- 
meters (half  a  litre)  to  be  inoculated  applied  to 
a  scarified  sldn  before  it  will  cause  a  vaccine  le- 
sion. It  has  also  been  demonstrated  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  lymphatic  glands,  but  it  is  not  constant 
The  spedfic  agent  is  to  be  found  in  these  tissues 
only  during  the  febrile  state.  Immunity  can  be 
conferred  on  other  aiumals  by  transfusion  o£ 
the  blood  during  the  febrile  stage,  provided  a 
large  quantity  be  given.  It  has  been  frequently 
noted  that  a  certain  train  of  symptoms  fre- 
quently follow  where  vacdnations  are  done  a 
second  time.  This  is  particularly  so  where  the 
vims  has  been  derived  from  calves.  There  is 
a  local  reaction  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
which  appears  in  about  24  hours  after,  the  place 
becomes  reddened  and  slightly  elevated  and  is 
usually  accompanied  hy  an  itchinjf;  there  is  a 
slight  zone  of  congestion  around  it,  and  taken 
altogether,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  true  vac- 
cination. It  subsides  in  a  day  or  so.  This  is 
not  a  vaccination  as  was  once  believed,  but  is 
due  to  a  reaction  known  as  ''anaphylaxis."  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  virus  of  vaccinia,  but 
rather  to  the  presence  of  the  foreign  protein 
of  the  calf  scrum  or  cells  with  which  at  some 
previous  occasion  the  body  cells  have  been  sen- 
sitized. 

CaiiBeB  of  Vaccinia.—  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  disease  many  observations  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  on  vaccinia,  with  a  view  to 
determining  its  spedfic  cause.  Nearly  all  such 
were  made  from  a  bacteriologic  standpoint  and 
ntunerons  investigations  have  described  various 
bacteria  as  bdn^  specific.  Pfeifler  (1889)  ap- 
proached the  subject  in  another  way.  He  noted 
that  smi.ltpox  and  vacdne  lesions  contained 
bodies  which,  to  all  appearances,  resembled  that 
form  of  cell-life  known  as  protozoa  (a  higher 
type  than  the  bacteria),  and  later  Guamieri 
made  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  th« 
lesions.  He  chose  for  his  field  of  observation 
the  cornea,  where  he  was  better  able  to  observe 
the  various  changes  occurring  in  the  evolution 
of  the  vacdnal  lesion,  and  in  the  life  history  of 
the  parasite.  He  foimd  that  soon  after  the 
inoculaticm  of  the  cornea  with  vacdne  virus  * 
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ceitaih  nimiber  of  epithelial  cells  at  the  point 
of  inoculation  began  to  imdergo  a  change. 
These  cells  began  lo  show  small  round  bodies 
which  highly  refract  the  light,  lying  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  are  surrounded  with  a 
dear  zone.  These  bodies  are  naually  spherical 
and  vary  in  size,  some  occasionally  attaining 
the  size  of  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  while  others 
are  minute  points.  They  vary  considerably  in 
their  shape  and  appear  to  be  endowed  with 
amceboid  movements.  The  organism  was  pro- 
toplasmic, having  no  limiti^  membrane,  nor 
does  it  contain  a  nucleus,  'flie  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  by  direct  division.  "The  parasite 
has  a  circular  evolution;  it  develops  from 
around  a  central  point  —  concentrically  from 
within  outward  —  hence  (he  lesion  of  variola 
and  vaccinia  is  circular*  (Guamieri).  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  discovery  excited  no  little 
interest  amon^  those  who  were  devoting  thdr 
attention  to  this  subject.  Since  then  much  has 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  re^rding  the 
nature  of  both  smallpox  and  vaccinia.  Guar- 
nieri's  work  has  been  carefully  reviewed  by 
many,  among  whom  that  of  Wasielewski  has 
been  of  great  service  in  bringing  forward  addi- 
tional proofs,  as  well  as  adding  no  little  lo  our 
knowledge  of  the  parasite  found  in  vaccinia 
and  smallpox.  He  demonstrated  beyond  ques- 
tion that  a  parasite  was  always  found  in  the 
epithelial  cells  of  a  vaccine  or  a  smallpox 
lesion,  that  these  parasites  are  never  found  in 
any  other  lesion,  nor  in  the  healthy  tissues.  At- 
tempts failed  lo  produce  these  in  the  cornea  by 
inoculating  it  with  material  from  skin  scrapings, 
from  measles,  scarlet  fever,  chicken-pox,  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  bacteria  or  matter  from 
non-specific  postules  on  the  teats  and  udder  of 
the  cow.  Nor  are  such  bodies  present  when 
irritating^  substances,  such  as  canlharides,  cro- 
lon  oil,  silver  nitrate,  glycerin,  osmic  acid,  India 
ink,  or  bacteria  are  applied  to  the  cornea. 
Further,  that  if  vaccine  vims  be  deprived  of 
its  activity  by  filtration  through  porcelain^  it 
loses  its  Ijower  to  produce  these  bodies.  Lim- 
ited quantities  of  vaccine  vims  have  been  inocu- 
lated in  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  and  passed  suc- 
cessfully from  one  rabbit  to  another  for  as  many 
as  130.  It  would  not  stand  lo  reason  that  any 
quanti^  of  the  original  would  be  transferred  to 
(he  animal  last  in  the  series,  vet  the  lesion  in 
the  cpm^j  is  identical  with  the  first,  and  the 
parasites  are  present  in  number,  and  have  the 
same  form  and  location  in  the  cells.  The  fil- 
tration experiments  also  demonstrate  that  the 
bodies  are  larger  than  the  bacteria,  as  virus  sub- 
jected to  this  process  loses  its  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  vaccinal  lesion.  It  would,  therefore, 
afipear  that  since  these  bodies  are  constantly 
present  in  the  lesions  caused  either  by  smallpox 
or  vaccinia,  and  are  not  observed  in  any  other 
disease  process,  nor  caused  by  physical  or  chem- 
ical agents,  that  ihey  are  actual  parasites  and 
are  not  simple  changes  produced  in  the  cells  by 
any  other  than  these  bodies.  "The  'vaccine* 
bodies  are  tlie  only  characteristic  structures 
which  can  be  found  in  the  sldn  mucous  mem- 
brane in  smallpox  and  vaccinia.  They  are  ab- 
sent in  normal  and  other  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  skin.  These  vaccine  bodies  appear 
with  certainty  and  constant  r^ularity^  when  an 
aEtual  vaccine  virus  is  applied  to  a  lesion  of  the 
&kin  or  cornea.*    AH  attempts  to  cultivate  the 


virus  outside  the  body  have  so  far  been  unsuc- 
cessful. It  appears  that  the  living  body  ceils 
are  required  for  its  development  Some  multi- 
plication of  the  bodies  have  been  observed  to 
occur  in  the  epithelial  cell  containing  these  bod- 
ies when  the  cell  is  placed  under  artificial  con- 
ditions; but  these  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
odier  cells  which  have  not  been  naturally  iit- 
fectcd. 

All  persons  or  animab  of  a  given  species 
do  not  contract  vaccinia  alike;  some  are  quite 
refractory,  and  others  so  for  the  time  being,  but 
may  be  inoculated  after  repeated  trials.  In  some 
the  vaccinal  lesion  develops  poorly,  being  smalt 
yet  typical  and  is  often  dela>^  in  its  evolution. 
Instances  like  these  are  not  infrequently  ob- 
served  where  a  group  is  vaccinated  under  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions.  Particularly  is  this 
so  with  animals  used  for  the  propagation  of  the 
vaccine  virus.  In  those  cases  where  the  lesion 
is  undeveloped,  typical  immunity,  however,  as 
a  rule  follows,  and  is  more  or  less  permanent 
It  is  believed  that  such  immunity  is  not  so  great 
as  diat  following  a  fully  developed  lesion.  The 
same  insusceptibility  to  smallpox  has  also  been 
observed.  All  persons  exposed  do  not  contract 
the  (Usease,  nor  do  all  attacked  suffer  alike. 
However,  those  persons  who  resist  the  infec- 
tion at  firat,  if  continuously  or  repeatedly  ex- 
posed, win  sooner  or  later  succumb.  It  is  a 
current  belief  that  a  successful  vaccination  con- 
fers a  lasting  immunity  to  smallpox.  While  a 
greater  proportion  of  those  successfully  vacci- 
nated are  rendered  refractory  for  a  long  time, 
there  are  some  who  will  at  some  time  or  other 
contract  smallpox.  Such  cases  are,  however, 
very  rare.  The  most  of  them  are  among  per- 
sons who  have  either  been  vaccinated  in  their 
infancy,  or  in  whom  vaccinal  lesion  was  atypi* 
cal.  Vaccinated  persons  who  contract  smallpox, 
as  a  rule,  have  it  mildly,  running  a  shorier 
course,  with  none  of  the  usual  complications. 
This  modified  form  is  designated  as  varioloid 
Immunity  conferred  by  vaccination  does  not 
last  as  long  as  that  following  an  attadc  of 
smallpox.  It  was  once  considered  so,  particu- 
larly during  the  time  when  arm-to-arra  vaccina- 
tion was  practised.  Jenner  himself  states  that 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  revaccinate  from  time 
lo  time,  in  order  to  insure  a  full  protection.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  single  inoculation  will 
be  followed  by  a  typical  lesion,  and  that  this  will 
protect  against  smallpox,  but  for  just  how  long 
It  cannot  be  said.  By  comparison  with  the 
method  of  making  multiple  insertions  (three  or 
more),  the  cases  of  modified  smallpox  (vario- 
loid) occurring  among  those  vaccinated  by  a 
single  insertion  are  found  to  be  more  frequent 
than  among  those  vaccinated  by  multiple  inser- 
tions. In  Sweden  the  multiple  insertion  method 
has  been  practised  for  many  years;  the  cases  of 
smallpox  are  few,  revaccinatlon  is  not  the  rule. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  multiple  inser^ 
tions  afford  a  greater  protection  than  the  sia^e 
inseriion.  With  regard  to  revacdnation,  two 
important  facts  are  demonstrated:  That  many 
persons  who  were  successfully  vacdnated  dur- 
ing infancy  again  become  susceptible  to  vacdnia 
later,  and  that  revacci  nation  produces  the 
strongest  kind  of  immunity  to  smallpox.  In 
Germany  all  children  are  required  to  become 
vaccinated  during  thdr  first  year  and  again  be- 
tween   the    11th    and    13th.     The    percentages 
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of  successful  revacdnarions  range  from  69  to 
91  per  cent.  The  number  of  rases  of  3mallp<Kt 
developing  are  practicall/  nil.  There  is  no  nat- 
ural immunily  to  vaccinia  any  more  so  than 
there  is  a  natural  immnnity  to  smallpox.  The 
only  immunih'  Is  a  previous  attack  of  smallpox 
or  3  suecessiol  vaccination.  There  may  he  a 
resistance  of  some  degree  which  may  vary  with 
the  individual,  but  repeated  vaccinations  wilt 
demonstrate  their  susceptibility  by  a  snccessful 
vaccination. 

Sonrce  of  Vitcdne  Supply. —  The  usual 
method  of  obtaining  a  suppl]^  of  humanized 
virus  was  to  nuke  two  or  more  insertions  on  the 
arm,  and  when  the  lesions  reached  the  vesicular 
stage,  to  open  one  or  more  of  these  vesica;  the 
serum  was  taken  directly  from  the  arm  and 
transferred  to  another  person,  or  it  was  pr^ 
served  by  drying  on  pieces  of  glass,  ivory  or 
tfaxeads.  Some  employed  a  small  capillary  tabe, 
into  which  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  were 
drawn  and  the  ends  sealed  in  a  flame  or  closed 
with  wax.  The  usual  custom,  however,  was  to 
vaccinate  direct  from  arm  to  annj  especially  so 
was  thii  in  dtiet  where  vaccination  was  being 
done  contumoosly.  The  dried  crust,  or  scab, 
was  also  used,  particularly  by  those  who  could 
not  always  obtain  fresh  material.  These  crusts 
were  often  active  for  several  months,  and  there 
were  instances  in  which  they  produced  the  typi- 
cal vesicle  even  after  a  year  or  niort^  Great 
care  was  exercised  in  obtaining  a  cmst  frmn  a 
typical  lesion,  and  extra  precautions  were  t^eo 
to  keep  this  as  dry  as  possible,  it  oftei  beinc 
sealed  in  wax.  At  the  present  time  humanised 
vims  in  any  form  is  Uttle  employed,  save  in 
some  of  the  Latin-Amencan  countries,  where 
it  is  still  the  custom  to  use  it ;  the  bovine  vims 
having  superseded  it  in  almost  every  civUiied 
country. 

The  method  of  propagation  and  collection  of 
the  virus  is  in  general  the  same  in  al!  countries. 
The  animals  are  young  calves  from  two  to  six 
months  old,  sometimes  cows.  Heifer  calves  are 
preferable  on  account  of  greater  cleanliness  of 
the  vaccinated  surface,  altnough  bull  calves  are 
frequently  employed.  Young  camels,  goats  and 
water-buRalo  calves  are  also  used  in  gome  Ori- 
ental countries.  Calves  are  selected  as  for  their 
soundness  and  kept  under  observation  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  are  cleansed  by  a  bath  of  soap 
and  warm  water.  Just  before  their  vaccination 
an  area  of  the  skin,  usually  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdominal  surface,  is  carefully 
shaven,  cleansed  again  with  soap  and  water,  and 
then  with  sterilized  water.  Some  op^ators 
ai^ly  some  antiseptic,  like  trikresol,  carbolic 
acid  or  corrosive  sublimate,  in  disinfecting  the 
skin^  removing  this  with  copious  quantities  of 
stenlized  water.  The  shaven  surface  is  then 
dried,  and  shallow  incisions,  'just  cutting  through 
the  outer  layer  of  the  skin  (not  drawing  blood) 
arc  made  with  some  sharp  instrument  The  In- 
cisions are  made  in  long  lines,  or  interrupted, 
so  as  to  leave  more  or  less  healthy  skin  between 
them.  The  vaccine  virus  is  then  applied  to 
these  incisions  and  thoroughly  rubbed  in.  The 
vaccine  lesions  begin  to  show  on  the  second  and 
third  day,  reaching  full  development  between 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  The  most  perfect  method 
now  in  existence  of  propagating  and  collecting 
bovine  vaccine  virus  is  that  employed  by  the 
Japanese  government  Nearly  all  the  vims  sup- 
plied in  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
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has  glycerine  added  to  it  In  Afferent  proportions 
for  preserving  it,  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the 
extraneous  bacteria.  Some  is  furnished  in  the 
dried  form,  especially  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  bnlk  of  it  is  glycerinized.  In  nearly  all 
European  countries  iht  production  of  vaccine 
virus  is  under  state  control,  although  there  are 
many  private  estahlishments  which  also  furnish 
it  Germany  has  25  stale  vaccine  stations,  Hol- 
land 11,  Denmark  1,  England  1  and  9  or  10 
private  establishments,  Sweden  1,  France  sev- 
eral private,  Japan  2.  In  the  United  States 
there  ate  10  stations  — three  State  and  munic- 
ipal and  seven  private.  The  Stale  and  municipal 
establishments  are  located  as  follows ;  Massa- 
chusetts 1,  New  York  City  1,  North  Carolina  I. 
The  private  establishments  are  Pennsylvania  2, 
New  York  1,  Michigan  1,  Indiana  1,  District 
of  Columbia  1,  CalifornJa  1.  When  com- 
pared with  the  distribution  of  these  establish- 
ments in  European  countries,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  ttiose  In  the  United  States  are  neither 
iO  advantageously  located  for 
to  areas  of  equal  extent,  nor 
iber  of  population.  In  the 
former  each  vaccine  establishment  is  supposed  to 
supply  vims  to  a  certain  territory,  which  is  small 
as  compared  to  the  latter,  and,  moreover,  the. 
most  important  feature  of  such  is  that  it  is 
possible  [o  supply  a  fresh  virus  quickly  without 
the  risk  of  deterioration  incident  to  tempenk- 
ture  and  transportation  over  long  distances. 

Bacteria  in  Vaccmcr-  The  man^  investiga- 
tions made  of  the  bacteria  found  in  both  the 
buDianized  and  bovine  virus  are  almost  con- 
clusive that  they  are  in  no  wise  connected  with 
the  specific  cause  of  vaccinia.  AU  vaccine  virus 
contains  mai^y  varieties  of  bacteria,  sonieof  theie 
may  be  i^chogetiic,  but  the  majority  are  karm-. 
lesK  Thdr  origin  Inay  be  from  several  sources 
from  an  antecbdent  vims,  from  the  skin,  frcm 
Uie  alinieiuaiy  tract  oi  the  vaccinated  animal 
and  f  ropi  external  Eontaounatiogi  Bovine  virus 
nstialty  contains  tb&  pus  organisms,  the  stapbylo- 
coccus  aureus  tod  albus,  the  »reptt>cocais  and' 
in  rare  instances  the  tetanus  bacillus.  A  voo- 
ane  virus  may  contain  a  grriat  number  of  bac- 
teria and  yet  be  harmless ;  on  the  other'  hand 
oaly  a  few  oi  the  pathogeiuc  Varieties,  and 
may  canse  serious  consequences.  Ab  a  rule 
the  nnnber  of  bacteria  may  be  taken  as  an' 
index  of  impurity  resulting  either  from  a  faulty 
preparation,  or  not  subjected  long  enough  lo 
die  actum  of  the  glycerine.  Any  treatment  to 
which  the  vaccine  tissues  are  subjected,  with  a' 
view  lo  freeing  it  from  the  extraneous  bacteria, 
infiuences  its  potency  to  a  more  or  less  degree. 
If  glycerine  be  added,  the  number  will  gradually 
<Kminish.  So  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
it  usually  follows  that  Oiere  arrives  a  time 
when  such  virus  is  free  of  bacteria,  or  nearly 
so,  and  when  its  potency  is  very  little  impaired. 
The  Japanese  have  discovered  Uiat  vaccine 
vims  to  which  glycerine  has  been  added,  can 
be  made  to  withstand  considerable  quantities  of 
pure  carbolic  acid  and  in  such  strength  as  to 
kill  the  extraneous  bacteria,  and  to  do  so  with- 
out materially  impairing  its  potency.  Further, 
the  vaccine  virus  can  be  produced  bacteria  free 
in  certain  animals,  such  as  ihe  male  rabbit  and 
calves,  as  has  been. suggested  by.  Nogucl)i..but 
as  yet  this  is  in  the  experimental  stage. 
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The  preservation  of  ihe  vims  ia  a  highly 
potent  state  is  all  important,  ii  is  quite  sensitive 
to  heat;  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer  months 
causes  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  Low  tem- 
peratures on  the  other  hand  preserve  it,  and 
particularly  is  this  so  if  the  temperature  is  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  Elgin  of  this  country 
was  first  to  discover  this  fact,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Greea  of  England.  Vaccine  virus 
when  subjected  to  very  low  temperatures  and 
mainlajned  thus  wi|h  but  little  variation  will 
remain  potent  for  months,  even  as  much  as 
two  years. 

Vaccination. —  The  slight  injury  to  the  sldn, 
necessary  in  inoculating  with  the  vaccine  virus, 

Spears  on,  first  sight  to  ^e  of  such  a  trivial 
araeter  that  it  is  not  always  treated  with  the 
regard  which  is  due  it.  Vaccination  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  surgical  operation.  No  one  at 
the  present  time  would  be  willing  to  underf^o  a 
surgical  operation,  it  matters  not  how  slight 
it  might  be,  unless  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  performed  sMlfully,  and  that  all  neces- 
sary precautions  would  be  taken  to  insure  its 
success.  Vaccination  is  no  exception,  and  due 
regard  both  for  a  successful  inoculation  and 
avoidance  of  complications  must  be  kept  in 
view.  The  following  important  points  are  to  be 
considered:  The  con<Ution  under  which  the 
wound  is  made;  the  person  vaccinated;  the 
state  of  health ;  the  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
and  the  conditions  after  vaccination.  The 
inoculation  can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  skin, 
the  site  most  preferable  is  on  the  outside  and 
middle  part  of  the  arm  just  over  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  site  selected  for 
vaccination  should  at  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  then  rinsed  well 
with  clean  water,  followed  by  the  application  of 
an  antiseptic  solution  (1  per  cent  carbolic  acid). 
The  skin  is  then  allowed  to  dry.  When 
tliis  is  completed  the  site  is  ready  for  inocula- 
tion.  Small  scarifications  of  not  more  than 
one-fourth  inch  square  are  made  with  some 
sharp,  sterile  instrument,  for  example,  a  lancer 
or  needle,  to  remove  the  onter  layer  of  the 
skin,  care  being  taken  during  the  process  not 
to  make  the  scarification  loo  deep.  Blood 
should  never  be  drawn.  The  vacdne  is  then 
gently  rubbed  Into  the  wound  and  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  dry.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
protect  the  wound  with  any  dressing  or  sub- 
stance which  might  adhere  to  it,  as  mis  is  one 
of  the  mx>st  fmiiful  sources  of  septic  infection; 
Nature  has  already  furnished  the  wound  with  a 
covering  which,  if  kept  intact,  will  answer  bet- 
ter than  any  artificial  subataace.  The  vacci- 
nated places  should  be  carefully  protected 
against  irritation,  especially  so  when  the  lesion 
begins  to  assume  the  vesicular  stage.  It  is  theo, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent  its  being 
injured.  If,  however,  the  vesicle  is  broken  and 
there  ensue  severe  local  and  constitutional 
S>-mptoms,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  be  given 
surgical  treatment.  With  a  pure  virus,  vaccina- 
tion, if  carefully  performed  and  given  thorough 
attention  after  treatment,  is  practically  without 
danger.  Vaccination  is  sometimes  followed  with 
complications,  the  lesion  being  infected  with  pus 
organisms,  giving  rise  to  local  abscesses;  also 
septiaemia.  pysmia,  erysipelas,  gangrene  and 
tetanus  are  occasionally  observed.  These  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  cotitaminatcd  virus,  but  are 


been  estimated  that  as  much  as  70  per  cent 

of  the  septic  niischief  is  due  Co  the  injury  of 
the  vesicle  taking  place  during  the  first  and 
second  week,  the  unsanitary  surround! i^s  or 
dirty  habits  of  the  patient  largely  contributing 
to  complications.  That  these  instances  are  of 
rare  occurrence  is  borne  out  by  the  reports 
from  the  Imperial  Health  OiBce  of  G^crmany, 
which  show  that  among  32,166,619  vacdnations 
of  children  th«re  have  been  115  deatiu.  67  of 
these  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
operation  of  vaccination.  This  gives  a  rate  of 
a  little  over  two  per  million,  as  compared  with 
the  thousands  wlu>  die  from  smallpox.  Some- 
times a  general  vaccinia  results.  The  eruption 
is  to  all  appearances  the  same  as  the  initial 
lesion,  and  runs  a  similar  course.  In  addition 
to  this  there  are  post  vacrinal  eruptions,  ap- 
pearing from  10  to  14  days  after.  These  may 
be  Q  simple  rash,  a  bullous  eruption  resemblii^ 
pemphigus,  impetigo,  ectema  and  purpura. 
While  diese  have  no  direct  relation  to  vacdnia, 
their  oocurrence  at  this  lime  is  thou^t  to  be 
due  to  the  vacdnia  being  the  ezdting  and  not 
die  predisposing  cause. 

StatiatiCB.—  Some  are  inclined  to  criticise 
statistics  concerning  the  protective  effects  of 
vacdnation,  and  believe  that  these  can  be  so 
manipulated  that  anything  desired  can  he  proven 
hy  them.  When  there  is  a  death  from  smallpox, 
there  can  be  but  little  donbt  as  to  the  cause  of 
death,  so  if  the  deaths  from  smallpox  be  taken, 
a  charge  of  manipulating  statistics  to  suit  the 
purpose  would  rest  upon  a  slender  foundation. 
The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  riiis  disease, 
taken  per  million  inhabitants,  will,  therefore, 
convey  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  rate  among  a 
population,  London  has  records  reaching  as 
far  back  as  16Z9,  and  Genc\-a  from  1580,  In 
other  countries,  while  the  records  are  not  so 
remote  they  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  ihe 
prevalence  of  smallpox  liefore  vaccination.  In 
England  before  vaccination,  the  rate  was  above 
3,000  per  million ;  in  London  it  was  over  4,000 
per  million.  Now  the  rale  is  less  than  20.  In 
Prussia  the  rate  before  vacdnation  was  slightly 
over  4,000,  but  on  the  adoption  of  vaccination  it 
began  lo  suddenly  decline,  and  continued  to  do 
so  until  the  vaccination  law  of  1874  was  en- 
forced, when  the  cases  became  fewer  and  fewer 
until  now  the  rate  is  less  than  two  per  million. 
Sweden  had  a  death  rate  from  smallpox  for  16 
years  prior  to  1800,  of  2,(M9  per  million,  while 
the  rale  from  1802  to  1811  fell  to  623.  In  1816 
compulsory  vaccination  was  enforced  and  for 
the  next  10  years  the  rate  was  133.  From  1890 
to  1889,  100  years  after  vacdnation  began  to 
be  practised,  the  death  rate  fell  from  2,049  to  I. 

Compulsory  vaccination  has  been  in  force  in 
France  only  since  1902,  the  rate  of  smallpox 
among  (he  army  being  now  four  per  100,000, 
as  compared  with  the  experiences  of  1870-71, 
Vaccination  was  introduced  into  Austria  in 
1808,  and  was  optional  until  1900,  when 
all  school  children  were  required  to  be 
vaccinated  before  entering.  Vacdnation  and 
re  vaccination  arc  compulsory  for  the  army 
and  navy.  Denmark  since  1810  requires  all 
children  to  be  vaccinated  before  the  seventh 
year.  Re  vaccination  is  compulsory-  for  the 
soldier  and  inmates  of  public  institutions.    Italy 
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has  had  compulsory  vacdnation  tince  I88S.  All 
children  are  required  to  be  vacdnated  within  the 
first  six  months,  and,  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  to  be 
revacdnated  before  they  are  a  year  old.  Before 
the  law  was  in  effect  the  death  rate  oi  smallpox 
was  610  per  million  i  in  1902,  9.7  per  million.  In 
Belgium  and  Hollajid  it  is  not  compulsory,  al< 
though  all  public  officials  and  the  army  arc  re- 
quired to  be  vacdnated.  In  the  latter,  while  not 
obligatory,  all  children  must  go  to  school  and  no 
child  can  attend  without  bdng  vacdnated.  The 
teachers  also  must  be  vaccinated.  India  prohib- 
ited smallpox  inoculations  in  1880  and  made  vac- 
cination compulsory.  Similar  laws  are  in  effect 
in  Australia  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Colon;r. 
Vacdnation  is  only  optional  in  RussiaiCxcept  m 
the  army  and  the  public  service.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  do  not  avail  diemsdves 
of  vaccination,  so  epidemics  are  not  uncommon. 
In  Persia,  Siam  and  China  little  vaccination  is 
done;  therefore,  smallpox  is  endemic  Jaj^ 
has  enforced  compulsory  vaccination  since  1886, 
whereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  population 
has  been  vaccinated  and  revacdnated.  Espedally 
is  this  inie  of  the  population  of  large  dties  and 
on  the  seacoast.  No  provisions  are  made  in  any 
of  the  dties  for  smallpox  hospitals  proper. 
When  a  case  develops  it  is  usually  allowed  to 
remain  at  home,  or  taken  to  a  general  hospital 
for  treatment.  No  quarantine  measures  of  any 
kind  are  enforced.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
smallpox  has  never  been  known  to  spread  from 
any  such  cases.  The  same  also  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  German  empire,  where  no 
precautions  are  taken  in  ihe  strict  sense  of  the 
word  against  the  spread  of  smallpox,  the  whole 
reliance  being  upon  vacdnation.  It  has  been 
Stated  by  those  who  opposed  vaccinajtion  that 
the  reason  why  the  German  empire  was  so  free 
from  smallpox  was  the  superior  fadlities  for 
the  isolation  and  treatment  of  cases,  and  not 
vacdnation.  This  was  investigated  by;  the  Local 
Government    Board    to    ascertain    just    what 


jrdin^ly,  an   agent   was   sent  to  mijce  this 

investigation.  He  encountered  serious  difficul- 
ties from  the  very  first.  In  Berlin  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  C.eniral  Health  Office  that  so 
far  as  it  was  known  there  were  no  smallpox 
cases  in  Germany.  The  principal  dties  of  the 
four  chief  states  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony 
and  Wurtemburg  were  visited.  In  10  dties  of 
these  states,  containing  a  population  of  over  five 
million,  or  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the 
German  empire,  he  did  not  fmd  a  single  case. 
As  a  matter  of  nistory  he  ascertained  that  there 
had  been  70  cases  in  seven  years,  1895  to  1901 
inclusive;  in  Coldgne  one  case  in  10  years;  in 
Frankfort  nine  cases  in  10  years;  in  Wiesbaden 
12  cases  II  years  ago,  but  none  since  tnen; 
in.  Mainz  none  during  1 1  years ;  in  Munich  seven 
cases  in  eight  years;  in  Nuremberg  none  for 
about  11  years;  in  Dresden  no  deaths  for  the 
past  10  years;  in  Leipzig  eight  cases  in  eight 
years  and  in  Stuttgart  none  in  six  years. 
Vacdnation  in  the  United  Stales  is  not  com- 
pulsory to  the  whole  population.  In  many  of 
the  Stales  and  the  District  of  Columbia  all 
children  of  school  agemust  be  vaccinated,  and 
those  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  small- 
pox. While  vaccination  is  generally  practised 
in  nearly  all  the  Slates  there  arc  Urge  numbers 


al  the  pt^ulation,  partictdarly  in  the  Southern 
States,  ^nocipally  among  the  negroes,  who  do 
not  vaccinate.  Among  these  smallpox  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  The  government  requires  all 
alien  immigrants  to  be  vaccinated  before  being 
^owed  to  land;  alto  all  persons  of  die  anny 
and  navy.  Further  instances  in  statistics  could 
be  cited  to  show  the  protective  effects  of  vac- 
dnation against  smallpox  i£  they  were  con- 
sidered necessary.  The  only  thing  which  seems 
to  be  lacking  in  our  country  is  a  compulsoiy 
vaccination  Taw  and  a  strict  governmental 
supervision  of  the  production  of  vaccine  virus. 
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Joseph  J.  Kikyoun,  M.D. 

VACCINATION,  Oppoaition  to.  At  all 
times  since  Jenner's  discovery  there  has  ex- 
isted more  or-  less  opposition  to  vaccination. 
In  England  the  a nti vaccinationists  have  l>een 
espedally  active  and  in  that  country  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vacdnation  Acts  nave  been 
largely  rendered  null  through  ihdr  eSorts. 
Parents  are  now  relieved  of  any  penalty  un- 
der the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  acts  if  they 
offer  proof  tnat  they  have,  wiihin  four  months 
of  the  birth  of  a  child,  satisfied  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  two  justices  in  petty  sessions, 
that  they  had  conscientious  scruples  against 
vacdnation  and  that  they  believed  it  -would 
be  prcjudidal  10  the  health  of  the  child.  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  oppoation  to 
vaccination  has  been  sporadic  and  while  not 
confined  to  any  one  region  of  East  or  West 
appears  occasionally  in  many  districts.  On 
the  Continent  while  some  opposition  has  de- 
veloped it  has  made  little  headway,  the  bene- 
fits from  vaccination  being  the  most  effective 
answer  to  objectors.  The  basis  of  the  argu- 
ments of  these  objectors  has  been  at  time* 
almost  ludicrous.  In  the  early  days  of  vac- 
cination it  was  seriously  alleged  that  vaccina- 
tion caused  bovine  traits  to  develop  in  the 
child  vaccinated,  that  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  would 
tend  to  develop,  and  bellowing  would  replace 
speech.  While  present-day  _  arguments  a^inst 
vacdnation  are  less  assertive  and  less  naive 
than  this  they  are  equally  without  a  sound 
sdentiAc  basis.    Tt>«  cbici   abjections  alleged 
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for  a  Ions'  period  have  b«en  the  comptcations 
resulting  by  other  diseases  being  invaccinated. 
Some  cases  of  syphilis  appear  to  have  been 
so  invaccinated  but  such  an  occurrence  could 
not  have  happened  if  the  vaccinator  had 
taken  proper  care.  The  calf  lymph  now  in 
universal  use  effectively  prevents  the  trans- 
nrission  of  syjAilis.  Eczema  and  other  skin 
eruptions  so  frequent  in  infancy  often  appear 
afWr  vaccination,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
since  these  infantile  evils  would  appear  in  any 
case  their  appearance  is  only  hastened  and 
not  caused  by  vaccination.  While  some  real 
dangers  attend  vaccination,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  vaccination  work 
done,  they  are  insignificant.  Better  precau- 
tions and  improvements  in  method  from  year 
to  year  are  continually  lessening  these  dangers, 
while  the  very  real  benefits  accruing  to  millions 
rendered  immune  to  the  ravages  of  small-pox 
overt)alance  these  attendant  dangers  a  hun- 
dred times. 

VACCINE.  This  term  has  undergone  a 
change  in  meaning  from  that  which  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccine 
inoculation  for  ihe  preventive  treatment  of 
smallpox.  This  was  a  litde  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  before  the  existence  of  modem 
bacteriology.  Yet  the  principle  which  Jen- 
ner enunciated  and  which  he  but  dimi}'  and 
imperfectly  understood  is  the  same  which  in 
more  recent  years  has  been  extensively  elabo- 
rated  by  Pasteur,  Koch  and  the  entire  great 
school  of  bacteriologists.  It  is  the  principle 
that  by  introducing  into  the  animal  body  cer- 
tain substances  of  known  character,  immunity 
or  protection  will  be  conferred  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  against  the  attack  of  disease- 

trodudng  germs  which  may  be  within  that 
ody  or  which  may  subsequently  gain  access 
to  it  A  vaccine  or  vaccine  virus,  according  to 
Jenner,  was  the  contents  of  a  pustule  upon  the 
skin,  especially  upon  the  udder'  of  a  cow  or 
calf  suffering  with  cowpox,  whic!i,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  lymph  or  blood  circulation  of  a 
human  being  sensitive  to  smallpox,  protected 
him  in  some  way  or  other  from  that  disease  or 
arrested  the  disease  if  it  was  already  in  its 
incipient  stage.  A  vaccine  as  understood  by 
bacteriologists  is  a  |>reparation  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  living  attenuated  bacteria  or 
a  smaller  number  of  very  virulent  ones,  or 
their  products,  including  split  bacteria,  bacterial 
toxins  and  filtrates  of  fluid  cultures.  The  re- 
production of  the  ibacteria!  cells  is  prevented 
by  the  use  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  neat,  and 
the  vaccine  is  preserved  by  (he  addition  of  a 
suitable  antiseptic.  Vaccines  are  conveniently 
prepared  in  the  form  of  liquids  which  may  be 
clear  or  turbid  and  with  more  or  less  abundant 
precipitate.  Vaccines  are  used  to  prevent  or 
cure  diseases  of  many  kinds  by  introducing 
them  into  the  body  through  the  mouth,  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  within  the  skin,  within  the 
substance  of  the  muscles  or  directly  into  the 
blood  circulation  through  a  vein.  The  theory 
of  vaccination  presumes  the  presence  within  the 
blood  of  what  are  known  as  antibodies.  Metch- 
nikoff  refers  to  t^cm  as  phagocytes ;  they  are 
also  known  as  antigens.  The  antibodies  arc 
antagonistic  to  disease  germs  which  have  ob~ 
tained  access  to  the  circulating  blood.  Their 
function  b  to  attract  some  disease  germs  and 


repel  others.  When  there  is  mntual  a 
the  germ  is  enveloped  and  absorbed  by  the 
antibody  and  the  tendency  to  the  disease  of 
which  the  geim  is  the  specific  cause  is  thus 
limited  and  arrested.  The  object  of  the  vat> 
cine  which  is  introduced  into  the  circulation  is 
to  stimulate  (he  healthy  tissues  to  produce  new 
antibodies  and  so  increase  the  chance  of  de- 
Stroyir^  the  invading  disease  germs. 

It  was  not  until  1874  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Traube  that  normal  blood  had  bactericidal 
properties,  this  being  followed  by  the  important 
discovery  of  Behring  that  the  serum  of  an 
artificially  immi;nized  animal  may  transmit  im- 
munity to  other  animals.  This  is  called  its 
bacteriolytic  power  and  foHows  the  injection 
into  the  animal  of  suitable  bacteria.  An  in- 
jection of  a  suitable  dose  of  vaccine  into  an 
animal  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  bac- 
teriolytic power  of  the  blood,  this  being  known 
as  the  negative  phase  of  resistance.  The  larger 
the  dose  the  more  significant  the  clinical  fea- 
tures of  this  stage,  including  rise  of  temperature 
and  other  physical  disturbance.  After  this 
comes  the  positive  phase  when  the  antibacterial 
power  of  the  Hood  and  the  resistance  to  bac- 
terial influence  are  increased.  By  repeating 
these  injections  in  increasing  dosage  the  anti- 
bacterial and  antitoxic  power  of  the  blood  of 
(he  animals  thus  treated  is  increased  for  the 
disease  gemis  against  which  the  treatment  has 
been  directed.  It  is  by  this  method  of  expen- 
ment,'  particularly  in  horses,  that  the  antitoxin 
of  diphtheria  has  been  made  available.  One 
great  merit  in  the  use  of  vaccines  as  a  thera- 

Kutic  agent  is  that  they  are  comparatively 
rmless,  except  in  those  who  are  in  a  weak 
and  toxic  condition  from  tuberculosis  or  some 
Other  infectious  disease. 

Vaccines  are  of  various  kinds.  Autogenous 
vaccines  are  derived  from  cultures  of  bacteria 
obtained  from  the  blood  or  discharges  or  secre- 
tions of  one  who  is  sick  or  injured  and  are 
injected  into  fiie  same  individual  upon  the 
theory  that  die  stimulation  to  the  development 
of  antibodies  will  he  greater  than  if  the  vaccine 
is  obtained  from  an  external  source;  they  are 
of  particular  value  in  obstinate  or  unusual  in- 
fections in  which  an  exact  diagnosis  has  not 
been  made.  Their  production  requires  con- 
siderable time  and  is  not  available  for  very 
acute  diseases.  Stock  vaccines  are  those  which 
are  made  from  representative  types  of  particu- 
lar organisms  and  are  preserved  for  use  accord- 
ing as  those  types  are  indicated  as  means  of 
treatment ;  they  are  less  costly  to  make  than 
autogenous  vaccines  but  are  also  distinctly  less 
effective.  The  polyvalent  form  of  stock  vac- 
cines contains  different  strains  of  the  same  bac- 
terial species  or  one  strain  from  di  ffcrent 
sources  and  is  the  most  efficient  variety  of 
stock  vaccine.  Mixed  vaccines  are  those  which 
contain  two  or  more  strains  from  different  spe- 
cies and  are  intended  for  mixed  infections  or 
those  in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  infecting 
bacteria.  Consult  Kolmer,  J,  A.,  'A  Practical 
Text-Book  of  Infection,  Immunity,  and  Specific 
Therapy>    (Philadelphia   1915). 

Andrew  F.  Cuirier,  M.D, 
VACCINE  THERAPY.    See  Vaccine. 
VACCINIACE^,    a    family    of    Ericaies, 
comprising  several  genera  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  including  some  epiphytes.    This  family  is 
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widely  distributed  throu^out  the  noirtb  tem- 
perate and  frigid  zones,  and  its  fruits  arc 
generally  edible.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and 
are  either  coriaceous  and  evergreen,  or  tbia 
and  deciduous.    The  various  speaea  have  pretty 


deep  rose.  The  only  members  oi  the 
Vacciiiiaee<r  extensively  cultivated  in  Amer- 
ica are  the  cranberries  (jOxycoeau)  which  an 
evergreen,  woody,  vine-like  shrubs,  growing  in 
sphagnum  bogs.  They  are  amall  and  slender 
and  are  somewhat  tniilins  in  habit,  but  have 
ascending  or  erect  brancnea  bearing  ohloitg 
leaves,  and  pink,  stai^shaped  flowers  In  clusters. 
The  cranberries  are  oval,  pendulous  on  fiUform 
stalks  and  have  a  shining  red  skin  and  firm, 
white  flesh,  of  a  very  acid  taste-  Cranberries 
are  cultivated  in  lands  whitii  can  be  submerged, 
are  ripe  in  the  fall  and  are  sent  to  the  markets 
in  great  quantities,  to  be  served  as  sauce  with 
poultry  and  game.  The  mountain-cranberry 
of  the  southern  United  States  is  a  taller  shrub 
with  thin  leaves  (Oxycocciu  erylhrocarpus) ; 
that  of  Europe  (Vaccinium  tHlit-idaa)  is  a 
low,  evergreen  shrub,  with  coriaceous,  oval 
leaves  crowded  onto  the  creeping  stems.  Both 
grow  on  rocky  hiUs  and  motmtains,  and  the 
latter  is  found  quite  around  the  noniiem 
world.  Its  flowers  are  small  and  campanulate, 
nodding  in  terminal  clusters,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  dark  red  glob^  very  acid  and  called  cow- 
berry. It  is  used  locally  for  preserves.  The 
so-called  whortleberries  (of  which  name 
'huckleberry"  seems  to  lie  a  corruption)  of 
Europe  include  not  only  this  last  species,  but 
Vaccinium  myrtUlus  and  V.  nliginosum-  The 
former  is  the  bilberry,  or  in  Scotland  the  blue- 
berry, and  is  of  varying  height,  but  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  feet,  with  deciduoua  ovate  leaves. 
The  berries,  which  are  dark  purple,  with  a 
mealy  bloom,  grow  to  the  size  of  a  black  cur- 
rant and  are  sweet-flavored.  Their  juice,  com- 
bined with  alder-bark  and  alum,  is  said  to  be 
used  bj^  northern  Russian  women  to  dye  their 
hair  bright-red.  Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the 
genera.  Vaccmium  and  Caylussacia,  in  America, 
are  known  either  as  blueberry  or  huckleberry, 
and  are  equally  edible  and  good.  There  is  a 
tendency,  in  the  markets  at  lea^t,  to  call  those 
berries  which  are  black  and  shining  huckle- 
berries, and  the  blue  ones  blueberries.  They  are 
a  favorite  midsummer  fruit  both  among  the 
Indians,  who  dried  them,  and  sometimes  in- 
cluded them  in  pemmican,  and  with  white  people. 
Thoreau  exclaims.  "Are  they  not  the  principal 
wild  fruit?"  thinking  of  the  great  tracts  the 
bushes  sometimes  cover  and  the  prolificness  of 
their  bearing.  From  June  to  August  gathering 
huckleberries  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
country  districts,  the  fields  being  burnt  over  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  bushes  and  the  prod- 
uce sent  either  raw  to  the  markets,  or  to  can- 
ning factories.'  Vaccinium  eamadente,  V.  penn- 
Slvamcum  and  V.  nigrum  are  dwarf  shrubs, 
e  two  latter  often  growing  together  on  sandv 
hillsides,  and  fumishiiw^ihe  first  blue  and  black 
berries  of  the  season.  Their  flowers  are  creamy 
while  or  pinkish.  In  swampy,  sandy  thickets  one 
finds  the  tall  resinous  blue-tangle,  or  danfcleberry 
{Gayiussacia  frondosa),  with  scanty  campanu- 
late blossoms,  on  fiUform  pedicels  The  leaves 
are  ovate  and  glaucous  beneath,  and  the  delicious 
bernes   are   large,   globose    and    blue  with   a 


bbom,  and  very  juicy  and  sweet.  Of  aH  the 
American  species  of  Vtuciiticea,  the  high-bush 
blueberrv  (FikHmmw  corymboiutn)  is  probably 
the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  a  tall,  straggling 
shrub  of  damp  woods,  quite  10  feet  high,  at 
its  best  With  the  leaves,  in  spring,  it  hangs 
out  large  white  boll-Kke  coroUaa,  in  racemose 
clusters.  The  berry  is  large  and  blue,  and  of 
a  pleaaoat  acidulous  flavor;  it  Is  one  of  the 
last  to  appear  in  the  markets.  In  fall,  the 
oval  leaves  turn  to  vivid  scarlet,  and  remain 
in  a  glow  of  color  for  a  long  time. 
Bat»dendroH  arborttem,  the  farkleberry,  bears 
an  inedible  fruit,  but  attains  to  the  dignity  of 
a  tree  in  the  South.  Polycodium  slaminettm 
is  the  squawbetry  (q.v.),  or  buckberry; 
Chiogenes  kiipiduh  is  the  snowberry   (q.v.). 


Harrow  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst. He  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  n'fle  brigade 
in  1883  and  subsequently  lived  some  years  in 
California,  where  he  wrote  several  novels, 
among  which  are  'The  Romance  of  Judge 
Ketchum'  (1894) ;  'The  Quicksands  of 
Pactolus'  (1896):  'The  Procession  of  Life': 
'Brofhers>  fl90S).  An  account  of  his  Cali- 
fornia experience  is  given  in  his  'Life  and 
Sport  on  rtie  Pacific  Slope'  (1900).  Since 
1894  he  has  written  one  or  more  novels  every 
year,  the  most  successful  beine  'John  Chouty,' 
'The  Other  Side,'  'Spragge*s  Canyon'  and 
'Bunch  Grass.'  Latterly  ne  has  taken  to 
playwriting,  and  his  'Lady  Camber'  was 
popular  in  1915. 

,  VACHEROT,  Etienne,  French  author;  b. 
Torcenav.  near  Langres,  29  Julv  1809;  d.  28 
IS  educated  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
d  there  as  director  of  studies 
in  1838,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  through 
the  enmity  of  the  Clerical  party.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  to  the  Academy.  His  principal 
works  are  'Histoire  Critique  de  I'Ecole  Alex- 
andrie'  (1846-51):  'I-a  Metaphysique  et  la 
Science'  (1858);  'La  Religion^  (18ffit) ;  <La 
Democralie  Libcrale'   (1892). 

VACUOLE,  in  Inology.    See  Ceu. 

VACUUM,  in  the  strict  sense^a  portion  of 
space  entirely  dcvmd  of  matter.  The  "absolute 
vacuum,*  as  thus  defined,  is  still  a  mere  inlcl- 
kctual  concept  because  no  physical  or  chemical 
method  has  yet  been  devised  for  effecting  the 
absolute  removal  of  every  last  trace  of  matter 
from  any  portion  of  space  having  finite,  meas- 
urable dimensions.  If  a  vessel  of  glass  or  other 
material  impervious  to  air  is  filled  with  air  or 
any  other  gas,  and  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
are  then  removed  as  perfectly  as  possible  by 
means  of  a  good  modem  air-pump,  a  degree 
of  exhaustion  can  be  attained  which  is  so  per- 
fect that  no  residual  matter  can  be  delected  in 
the  exhausted  space,  save  by  the  most  refined 
methods  of  testW.  Spaces  which  have  been 
partially  exhausted,  but  which  still  contain  a 
quantity  of  gas  great  enough  to  be  easily  de- 
tected, are  called  'partial  vacuums,"  and  those 
in  which  the  process  of  exhaustion  has  brei> 
pushed  to  a  very  high  degree  are  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  *high  vacuums.*  The 
first  known  method  for  producing  a  high 
vacuum  was  that  of  Torricelli,  who  filled  a  glass 
tube,  closed  at  one  end  and  more  than  30  inches 
long,  with  mercury,  and  then  inverted  the  tube 
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so  that  its  open  end  (lipped  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  vessel  also  containing  mercury.  The 
atmospheric  pressure  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
pressure  only  equal  to  that  due  to  a  mercury 
column  some  30  inches  high  (see  Babouetes)  ; 
so  that  when  the  experiment  here  indicated  is 
performed,  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  tube  until 
It  stands  above  that  in  the  lower  vessel  by 
only  this  amount  The  space  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  from  which  the  mercury  tnus  re- 
tires, was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect vacuum  attainable.  It  is  not  absolutelv 
perfect,  however,  because  it  contains  a  small 
amount  of  mercury  vapor,  as  well  as  traces  of 
air.  The  method  of  Torricelli  is  not  a  con- 
venient one  for  the  practical  production  of  high 
vacuums,  for  it  is  often  objectionable  to  intro- 
duce mercury  directly  into  the  space  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  also  ditTicult,  m  many  cases, 
10  fill  such  a  space  with  mercury  so  completely 
as  to  exclude  small  bubbles  of  air.  Hence,  in 
the  practical  production  of  vacuums,  it  is  usual 


Jump.  '  The  earlier  pumps  that 
for  this  purpose  (and  which  axe  still 
employed  when  hj^h  vacuums  are  not  essential) 
were  similar  in  prmciple  to  the  "suction  pumps* 
that  are  used  for  drawing  water.  They  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  cylmders,  provided  with 
tightly-fitting  pistons,  and  valves  as  nearly  per 
feet  as  possible.  Each  stroke  of  a  pump  of  ihis 
kind  removes  a  certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of 
^as  remaining  in  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted;  but 
It  is  theoretical l}r  impossible  to  produce  an 
absolute  vacuum  in  this  manner,  not  only  be- 
cause an  infinite  number  of  strokes  would  be 
required,  but  also  because  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  around  the 
pistons  of  such  pumps.  Olher  grave  mechanical 
difficulties  also  obtrtide  ihemseives  when  thi* 
vacuum  attains  lo  a  moderate  degree  of  per 
fection.  For  the  production  of  [he  high  vacu- 
ums that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  in- 
candescent electric  lamps;  and  for  the  far  more 
perfect  ones  that  are  needed  in  modem  scientific 
research,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  employ 
some  other  means.  Geissler,  in  1855,  invented 
a  mercury  pump,  in  which  advantage  is  taken 
of  TorricelC's  prmciple  for  the  production  of  a 
vacuum.  The  vessel  to  be  exhausted  is  net 
filled  with  mercury,  but  it  commtmicates  with  a 
brge  bulb  which  can  be  alternately  filled  with 
mercury  and  emptied,  by  merely  raisinK  and 
lowering  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  When 
the  mercury  is  caused  to  run  out  of  the  pump- 
bulb  by  lowering  the  reservoir,  the  air  from  tha 
vessel  to  be  exnausted  expands  into  the  bulb; 
and  when  the  bulb  is  again  filled  by  raising  the 
reservoir,  the  air  that  [be  pump-bulb  contains 
is  caused  to  pass  out  through  a  special  passage 
provided  for  that  purpose,  so  that  it  does  not 
return  into  the  vessel  thai  is  being  exhausted. 
By  means  of  a  mercury  pump  workine  on  this 
principle,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure m  the  exhausted  space  to  the  100,0(Xlth 
part  of  an  atmosphere.  About  1865,  Spren- 
gel  invented  an  ingenious  and  still  more  per- 
lecl  mercury  pump,  by  means  of  which  ex- 
ceedingly hifth  vacuums  may  be  obtained.  In' 
Spren gel's  apparatus  a  stream  of  mercury  ts 
caused  lo  pass  down  a  small  lube  called  the 
"ifiH-tube,"  in  the  fonn  of  a  rapid  succession 


of  separate  drops;  a  small  quantity  of  air  from 
the  vessd  to  be  exhausted  being  entrapped  be- 
tween every  two  successive  drups.  The  mercury 
sweeps  this  entrapped  air  down  through  [he 
^Tall-tube,*  which  discharges,  at  the  bottom, 
into  a  cistern.  The  Sprengcl  pump  is  slow  in 
its  action,  but  by  its  aid  it  is  possible  to  produce 
vacuums  so  nearly  perfect  that  (he  residual 
pressure  probably  does  not  exceed  the  400,000,- 
OOOlh  part  of  an  atmosphere.  In  producing 
high  vacuimis,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
glass  and  Other  solid  bodies  are  usually  covered 
by  a  thin  coating  of  highly  condensed  air  (or 
olher  gasj,  or  of  water  vapor,  which  adheres 
to  them  like  a  thin  film  of  varnish.  This  film 
is  quite  persistent  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  is  not  given  off  at  once,  even  in 
a  high  vacuum.  If  the  film  were  not  removed 
during  the  exhaustion,  however,  it  would  grad- 
ually leave  the  glass  afterward,  becoming  dis- 
seminated ihrou^  the  exhausted  vessel,  and  so 
reducing  the  vacuum  very  seriously.  To  pre- 
vent the  vacuum  from  being  injured  in  this 
manner,  the  exhausted  vessel  is  heated,  by 
means  of  a  Bunsen  burner  or  otherwise,  while 
the  pump  is  in  action.  The  rise  in  temperature 
accelerates  the  motions  of  the  molecules  of  the 
air-film  to  such  an  extent  that  these  molecules 
fly  off  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  from 
which  they  are  then  removed  by  the  pump. 
Hi^h  vacuimis  are  sometimes  obtained  bv  com- 
bining the  air-pump  with  other  devices  that  arc 
suggested  by  chemistry  and  physics.  Thus  An- 
drews produced  high  vacuums  by  filling  the  ves- 
sel to  be  exhausted  with  carbon  dioxide  gas,  re- 
moving the  greater  part  of  this  gas  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  and  then  absorbing  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  remaining  quantity,  by  means  of 
Fragments  of  caustic  potash  that  had  been 
previously  introduced.  Advantage  has  also 
been  taken,  in  a  similar  manner,  of  ihe  absorp- 
tive power  of  freshly -prepared  charcoal,  for 
improving  the  air-pump  vacuums.  The  char- 
coal is  placed  preferably  in  a  side  tube  com- 
municating with  the  exhausted  vessel,  and  is 
kept  heated  during  the  exhaustion,  in  order  lo 
prevent  it  from  absorbing  the  gas  until  after 
the  pump  has  ceased  working.  The  exhaustion 
having  proceeded  by  means  of  the  pumo  to  as 
high  a  degree  as  is  possible,  or  as  is  desired, 
the  connection  to  the  pump  is  sealed  off,  and 
the  charcoal,  upon  being  allowed  to  cool,  then 
absorbs  within  its  pores  a  considerablepart  of 
the  gas  still  remaining  in  the  vessel.  Tne  per- 
fection of  the  vacuum  in  the  finished  tube  can 
he  regulated,  within  certain  limits;  for  by  heat- 
ing the  charcoal  more  or  less  a  greater  or 
lesser  part  of  the  gas  that  it  contains  can  be 
temporarily  expelled,  so  as  to  reduce  the  degree 
of  the  vacuum.  Dewar  successfully  applied 
liquid  hydrogen  to  the  perfecting  of  vacuums; 
the  vessel  to  be  exhausted  being  provided  with 
an  auxiliary  bulb  which  can  be  plunged  into  the 
liquid  hydrogen  after  the  exhaustion  has  pro- 
ceeded as  tar  as  possible  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  pump.  The  intense  cold  of  the  hquid 
hydrogen  causes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
residual  gas  in  the  vessel  to  condense  upon  the 
walls  of  the  auxiliary  bulb,  which  is  then  sealed 
off  from  the  mam  bulb  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe. 

For  many  reasons,  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying the  discharge  of  electricity  through 
vacuums  have  bten  greatly  studied  by  physicists. 
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A  perfect  vsouim  would  (according  to  received 
tiworiesl  be  a  perfect  non-conductor  of  elearic- 
ity;  and  <Jtli0UKh  such  a  vacnum  is  iiaattain- 
able  by  expcriiDental  methods,  vacuums  have 
been  prepared,  througji  which  the  discharKe  of 
a  powerful  induction  coil  cannot  be  forced!  At 
ordinary  atmospheric  presture,  the  discharge 
from  an  electrical  machine,  or  an  induction 
cml,  passes  through  a  gas  intermittently,  and  in 
the  form  of  thread-like  bunches  of  sparks  re- 
sembling miniature  Hashes  of  lightning  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  electrodes  are  sealed  mto  the 
two  opposite  ends  of  a  vacuum  tube,  and  that 
the  tube  is  gradually  exhausted  by  a^good  air- 
pump.  The  discharge,  at  first  resembling  loose 
threads  gathered  together  at  the  ends,  gradually 
loses  this  appearance  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds, 
and  aiter  a  time  the  whole  tube  becomes  filled 
with  pale  li^t ;  and  when  the  pressure  becomes 
reduced  to  about  the  10,000th  part  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  discharge  assumes  a  stratified 
or  stnated  appearance.  In  a  vacuum  tube  of 
cylindrical  form,  with  an  internal  electrode  at 
each  end  in  the  form  of  a  circular  metal  disc 
with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  length  of 
the  tube,  we  observe,  as  the  pressure  approaches 
the  value  here  given,  that  there  is  a  notable 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  tube  at  the 
two  ends.  The  negative  electrode  is  often 
covered  with  a  soft,  velvety  glow,  either  wholly 
or  in  patches.  Outside  of  this  there  is  a  dark 
space  called  'Crookes'  dark  space,'*  or  the  "first 
dark  space*;  the  width  (or  thickness)  of  this 
being  roughly  (but  not  accurately)  propor- 
tional 10  the  reciprocal  of  the  density  of  the  gas 
in  the  tube.  Accordu^  to  Puluj,  in  a  tube 
such  as  here  described,  the  tbicniess  of  the 
Crookes'  dark  spaces,  when  the  residual  ig^is 
air,  and  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  the  13|000th 
of  an  atmosphere,  is  about  one  inch.  Next 
beyond  the  Crookes'  dark  space  comes  a 
luminous  space  which  is  callea  the  'ne^tive 
glow" ;  and  next  after  this  there  is  usually  (but 
not  invariably)  a  second  comparatively  non- 
limiiDous  region  called  the  'second  negative 
dart  »pace,»  or,  sometimes,  the  'Faraday  dark 
space.'  Next  after  this  comes  a.  glow  wnich  is 
called  the  'positive  column,*  and  which  reaches 
all  the  way  to  the  positive  electrode.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  the  tube  that  the  striations,  referred 
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form diameter  and  sejKirated  by  dark  intervals; 
the  discs  being'  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  The  stratifications  are  sometimes  absent, 
and  when  ihe^  are  present  they  often  have  an 
irregular  motion  of  translation  along  the  tube, 
this  motion  being  sometimes  in  one  direction 
and  sometimes  in  the  Other;  that  is,  sometimes 
toward  the  negative  electrode  and  sometimes 
away  from  it.  When  the  lube  contains  a  mix- 
ture of  gases  there  appears  to  be  a  separate 
series  of  stratifications  for  each  constituent  gas. 
The  motion  of  the  stratificadons  is  best  ob- 
served by  noting  the  reflection  of  the  tnbe  in  a 
rapidly-revolving  mirror  and  it  is  often  of  such 
a  character  as  to  make  the  stratifications  appear 
confused  to  the  unaided  eye  or  to  obliterate 
them  completely.  When  the  tube  his  movable 
electrodes  it  is  found  that  a  shift  of  die  posi- 
tion of  the  negative  electrode  (that  is,  the 
cathode),  causes  a  corresponding  shifi  in  the 
poiitions  of  the  stratifications;  uese  behaving. 


in  this  restnect,  as  thotub  they  were  rigidly 
connected  with  the  cathode;  but  they  are  not  at 
all  affected  Iw  ^fting  the  position  of  the  pos- 
ilive  electrode  (or  anode),  except  that  since 
they  do  not  extend  twyond  the  anode,  they  are 
successively  obhterated  as  the  anode  passes 
'them.  The  phenomena  of  these  vacuiun  dis- 
char^  are  very  complicated,  and  special  wwks 
dealmg  with  these'  matters  must  be  constilted 
for  a  really  adequate  description  of  them.  The 
vacumn  tidies  produced  at  tne  factory  of  Hein- 
rich  Geiasler,  at  Bonn,  (^rmany,  were  of  such 
excellence  that  the  expressions  "(jeissler  tubes* 
and  *vacumn  tubes*  could  at  one  time  be  re- 
garded as  almost  synonymous. 

The  phenomena  of  electrical  discha^es  in 
partial  and  hij^  vacaums  have  been  investigated 
by  many  distinguished  physicists;  but  the  name 
of  Sir  William  Crookes  is  associated  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  discoveries 
that  have  been  made,  and  many  of  the  tubes 
that  have  been  prepared  for  Ulnstrating  the 
properties  of  hi^  vacuums  were  designed  by 
nim  and  are,  therefore,  known  by  his  name. 
Crookes  (fiscovered,  for  example,  that  when  the 
exhaustion  of  a  tube  is  poshed  consider^ly  be- 
yond the  point  at  whidi  the  appearances  de- 
scribed above  are  observed,  the  character  of 
the  electrical  discharge  is  ag^n  changed,  and 
mechanical,  electrical  and  luminous  effects  are 
to  be  observed,  whidi  are  not  manifested  in  the 
lower  vacuums.  Exceedingly  interesting  me- 
chanical effects. were  discovered  in  tubes  which 
bad  been  exhausted  until  the  pressure  of  the 
residual  gas  was  reduced  to  about  the  250,000th 
of  an  atmosphere,  and  Crookes  invented  the 
radiometer  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
some  of  these.  The  radiometer  consists  of  a 
glass  sphere,  two  inches  or  so  in  diameter,  and 
contaimnjg  a  l^ht  flier  or  wheel  provided  with 
four  horizontal  arms,  each  arm  carrying  at  its 
extremity  a  light,  vertical  vane  made  of  mica 
and  blackened  on  one  side.  The  wheel  is  poised 
delicately  upon  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  so 
that  the  smallest  force  will  cause  it  to  rotate. 
When  the  glass  bulb  has  been  exhausted  so 
that  the  residual  pressure  is  only  about  the 
250,000tfa  of  an  atmosphere,  and  the  instrument 
is  placed  in  the  sunlight  or  exposed  to  any 
source  of  radiant  beat,  the  little  filer  or  wheel 
at  once  begins  to  rotate  in  such  a  direction  that 
the  unUadkened  sides  of  the  vanes  move  for- 
ward. Ntunerous  explanations  of  the  operaiion 
of  this  little  instrument  have  been  given,  but 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  (See 
Gases,  Kinetic  Theory  of).  According  to  this 
view  a  gas  consbts  of  an  enormous  number  of 
little  particles,  or  molecules,  flying  about  in  a 
space  that  is  otherwise  devoid  of  matter  In  a 
gas  of  ordinary  density  these  particles  are  so 
numerous  that  they  do  not  travel  on  an  average 
more  dian  a  few  millionths  of  an  inch  without 
colliding  with  one  another.  But  when,  by  re- 
moving nearly  all  of  the  gaseous  molecules,  we 
make  it  possible  for  the  molecides  that  remain 
to  travel  on  an  average  something  like  an  inch 
or  two  between  successive  collisions  with  one 
another,  these  residual  molecules  act  like  tiny 
projectiles  and  are  capable  of  producing  me- 
chanical effects  that  are  not  otuervable  when 
the  motions  of  the  molecules  are  interfered  with 
by  the  incessant  colUsions  among  the  molecules 
themselves.    The  full  theory  of  the  radiometer 
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is  not  yet  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  condition; 
bot  in  3  general  way  we  may  say  that  when  the 
vanes  of  the  littJe  wheel  are  exposed  to  a  source 
of  radiant  heat,  the  black  sides  absorb  heal 
raore  readily  than  the  light  ones,  and  hence  be- 
come wanner.  This  means  that  the  molecnles 
composing  the  Tanes  are  vibratinj;  more  ener- 
gericaliy  on  the  black  sides,  so  that  on  this  side 
■  they  strike  more  energetJc  blows  against  such 
gas  molecules  as  chance  to  come  in  contact  with 
2iein.  From  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction 
it  follows  that  the  vanes  of  the  httle  flier  will 
experience  a  reactionary  force  tending  to  make 
them  revolve  with  the  light  side  foremost  In 
order  that  the  radiometer  may  work  satisfac- 
torily it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  have  the 
vacuum  sumdenlly  high  to  ensure  that,  on  an 
average,  a  gas  molecule  which  has  collided  with 
one  of  the  vanes  will  strike  the  glass  wall  of  the 
enclosing  bulb  before  encountering  another  gas 
tocJecule. 

The  behavior  of  a  high  vacuum  under  the 
influence  of  electrical  discharges  is  especially 
interesting.  When  the  perfection  of  the  vacuum 
is  such  that  the  average  distance  that  a  mole- 
cule of  the  residual  gas  travels  between  suc- 
cessive collisions  with  its  fellow  molecules  is 
comparable  with  the  dimensions  of  the  tube 
itself  (that  is,  when  the  pressure  in  the  tube  is 
only  about  1,000,000th  of  an  atmosphere),  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  positive  electrode,  or 
anode,  appear  to  have  very  little  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  discharge  In  such  a  case 
the  nature  of  the  visible  dis(£arge  appears  to  be 
determined  ahnost  absolutely  by  .the  cathode,  or 
negative  electrode,  and  the  discharge  makes  it- 
self manifest  in  the  form  of  a  shaft  of  pale 
bluish  or  purplish  li^t,  extending  outward  into 
the  tube  in  a  direction  approximately  perpendic- 
ular to  the  surface  of  the  negative  electrode. 
If  this  electrode  is  made  concave  the  streamer 
that  proceeds  from  it  (and  which  is  known  as 
the  'cathode  ray^)  may  be  made  to  converge  to 
a  focus,  diverging  again  after  passing  the  focus, 
so  that  the  complete  streamer  has  the  general 
form  of  a  double  cone,  one  base  of  which  rests 
Upon  the  cathode,  while  the  other  rests  upon  the 
euss  wall  of  the  tube,  opposite  to  the  cathode. 
Where  the  cathode  ray  strikes  the  glass,  the 
glass  is  excited  to  fluorescence,  and  it  also  be- 
comes  heated  at  this  point.  The  whole  phenom- 
enon, in  fact,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  strongly 
suggest  that  the  cathode  ray  consists  of  a  tor- 
rent of  material  particles ;  and  it  is  natural  to 
assiiTPe  that  the  molecules  of  the  residual 
gas  within  the  vacuum  tube  receive  electrical 
charges  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
cathode,  being  then  violently  repelled  from  it 
in  a  direction  normal  to  its  surface.  Crookes 
found,  in  fact,  that  this  "projectile  hypothesis" 
agrees  well  with  practically  all  of  the  phenom- 
ena that  he  observed  in  these  high  vacuums. 
He  observed,  for  example,  that  the  cathode  ray 
is  apparently  cut  off  by  the  interposition  of  any 
solid  matter,  even  by  a  very  thin  film  of  mica, 
which  would  presumably  be  transparent  to 
ether-waves;  and  he  constructed  many  ingeni- 
ous and  beautiful  forms  of  tube  for  showing 
that  the  cathode  ray  is  capable  of  exerting  pre- 
cisely such  mechanical  enects  as  would  be  ex- 
rted  if  the  projectile  hypothesis  were  correct. 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  tubes 
die  cathode  ray  is  caused  to  strike  against  one 
side  of  a  little  paddle-wheel,  the  wheel  being 


thereby  caused  to  revolve  just  as  a  water-wheel 
revolves  when  its  lower  tuilf  is  immersed  in  a 
running  stream  of  water.  The  direction  of 
rotation  in  this  form  of  tube  may  be  reversed 
readily  by  reversing  the  polarity  of  the  two 
electrodes.  Objections  may  be  urged  to  this 
simple  projectile  explanation,  however.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  reasons  for  doubting  if  an  iso- 
lated molecule  of  gas  can  receive  an  electrical 
charge  in  the  way  that  the  molecules  of  the 
residual  gas  have  been  assumed  to  be  charged 
bj;  the  cathode.  Despite  this  abjection,  it  must 
still  be  regarded  as  probable  that  the  projectile 
hypothesis  of  Crool^  is  true  in  some  form  or 
other.  According  to  the  electron  theory  the 
cathode  ray  consists,  not  of  whole  gas  mole- 
cules but  of  tiny  parades  that  are  split  off  from 
the  molecules.  These  ultimate  particles,  or  elec- 
trons, certainty  do  carry  electncal  charges,  and 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mechanical  and  other 
effects  that  are  observed  in  vacuums  where  the 
pressure  is  not  more  than  the  millionth  part  of 
an  atmosphere  are  due  to  the  projectile-like 
motions  of  the  free  electrons.  Crookes'  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  before  the  idea  of  elec- 
trons was  developed;  but  it  should  be  said,  in 
justice  to  faim,  that  in  describing  his  work  he 
frequently  emphasized  his  belief  that  the  matter 
in  his  tubes  Is  in  a  state  quite  different,  in  some 
respects,  from  any  state  with  which  we  bad 
previously   been    familiar;   and   he   called   this, 

Erovisionally,  the  "fourth  state'  of  matter,  since 
e  considered  it  to  be  as  different  from  a  gas 
as  a  gas  is  from  a  liquid  or  a  solid  A  vast 
amount  of  research  has  been  carried  out,  in 
recent  years,  in  connection  with  the  phenomena 
observed  in  high  vacuums,  and  the  subject 
must  now  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
electron  theory,  radioactivity,  and  X-rays,  if  it 
is  to  be  properly  understood.  See  eLkctron 
Thhwy;  Molecuu^r  Thbwiv;  RADlOACTIVlTy ; 
X-RAYi  and  consult  bibliographies  given. 

Allan  D.  Risteek. 
vacuum  pumps.  So  long  as  the  vac- 
uum was  of  interest  mainly  to  the  physical 
laboratories  the  forms  of  pumps  for  produc- 
ing vacua  were  delicate  contrivances,  largely 
of  glass,  and  of  very  limited  performance, 
suitable  only  for  experimental  purposes.  When 
the  vacuum  became  a  manufacturers'  necessity, 
the  machinery  for  its  production  took  on  a 
different  phase.  The  hmit  of  exhaustion 
possible  to  the  laboratory  air-pump  (q.v.)  is 
reached  when  there  is  no  longer  in  the  system 
air  enough  to  lift  the  valves  (by  its  expan- 
sion). As  even  the  lightest  valve  whidi  could 
be  constnicted  ceased  to  work  while  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  air  remained,  the  results 
were  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  such  in- 
dustries as,  for  example,  making  of  electric 
lamps. 

For  economic  purposes  the  vacuum  pump 
most  in  use  is  the  oil-valve  pump,  in  which 
the  piston  is  of  the  "bucket*  form  and  is  con- 
tinually tilled  with  oil,  the  piston  valves  being 
practically  floated  in  the  oil  when  the  vacuum 
becomes  of  high  degree.  The  piston  works  on 
the   gaseous    material    between    two   basins   of 


tandem  the  results  are  excelle:  . 
reaching  trfrn  of  an  atmosphere  {147  pounds 
per  square  men)  in  pressure.  Another  ptmip 
used  in  commercial  woric  is  a  modification  of 
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the   Sprout)    mercury  pnmii,    ttie   action   of 
whidi   is  the   reverse  of   the   air-lift      (See 

PuUPS    AMD   PUHPINQ    MaCHINEST).      A   COn- 

stant^r  fallisg  column  of  meicury  is  made  to 
float  ctownward  past  a  Y-biaach  into  th«  merciny 
tube,  the  Y  heing  cumected  with  the  gas 
reservoir  to  be  exhausted.  The  falliiii^  mercury 
traps  and  drags  the  gas  down  -with  it  in  tmtMes, 
discharging  it  into  Die  basin  below,  where  the 
gat  escapes.  The  mercury  is  pumped  tip  again 
to  the  feeding  basin  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
The  vacuum  obtainable  with  this  pump  is 
TByiam  of  an  atmosnhere,  but  the  action 
mast  be  prolotigiHl  to  auiieve  such  rarefication. 
For  fai^  vacuum  work  Gaede's  nolecular 
pump  b  in  considerable  ase.  It  depends  for 
its  action  upon  the  friction  of  gas  i^on  the 
BUrfaceof  a  solid.  Fig.  1  shows  a  diagranmatic 
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section  of  this  pnmp.  A  cylinder  (A)  is 
to  rotate  clockwise  in  a  casing  (B)  in  whidi 
are  two  opemngs  (£  and  F)  connected  by  a 
slot.  The  opening  E  connects  with  ihe  gaseous 
material  to  be  exhausted,  and  ihe  opening  F 
is  the  outlet  of  discharge.  In  operation  the 
gas  is  dragged  trom  £  toward  F  by  its,  friction 
with  the  revolving  cylinder  A,  and  a  difference 
of  pressure  at  those  two  poinis  is  established 
|>roportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation  and  the 
internal  friction  of  the  particular  gas.  At 
speeds  of  8,000  to  12000  revolutions  per 
tninute  a  vacuum  equivalent  to  rtiriirffo  of  an 
atmosphere  has  been  obtained.  The  acbon  of 
this  pump  is  very  rapid. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  sectional  diagram  of 
the  Langmuir  Condensation  pump,  the  mast 
rapid  of  all  vacuum  pumps.  In  construction 
it  is  a  cylinder  of  metal  (E,  E)  having  within 
it  a  smaller  cylinder  (F),  above  which  is 
placed  a  shield  of  an  inverted  cup-like  shape. 
The  cylinder  E  is  surrounded  by  a  water 
jacket  (W),  At  G  is  an  inlet  for  the  gaseous 
material  to  be  exhausted,  and  at  O  the  out- 
let for  the  gas.  In  operation  a  quantity  of 
mercury  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  me  cylinder, 
small  openings  being  provided  into  the  inner 
cylinder  F  so  that  the  mercury  circulates  in 
both.  Heat  is  supplied  below  F,  and  the 
mercury  is  vaporized,  the  vapor  passing  up  to 
the  top  ot  F  and  over  the  edge,  being  oeflected 
downward  by  the  shield  S  and  rushing  out  by 
the  annular  opening  A,  A.    The  e^s  is  dragged 


downward  by  the  swiftly  mo^ng  vapor  wludi 
is  condensed  into  metallic  mercury  when  it 
strikes  the  cool  walls  next  the  water  jacket, 
thus  forming  a  vacuum  into  which  die  gas 
flows,  being  urged  onward  by  the  constant 
stream  of  mercury  vapor  from  A,  A     Being 
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crowded  down  to  the  level  of  0  it  flows  out 
of  the  pump.  The  continually  condensing 
mercury  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
and  passes  into  the  central  cylinder,  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  With  a  Langmuir  pump 
of  three  inches  outside  diameter,  the  perform- 
ance amounts  to  from  180  to  240  cubic  inches 
of  ^s  exhausted  per  second,  the  vacuum 
obtamed  being  equivalent  to  uninT  of  an 
atmospiiere. 

VADOSB  WATER.    See  Gkoukd  Wateb. 

VAGA,  va'ga,  Perino  DeL  or  more  prop- 
erly PIETRO  BUONACCORSL  Italian 
painter:  b.  Florence,  1500;  d.  Roine,  1547.  He 
was  taught  painting  by  a  Florentine  named 
Vaga  (whence  the  name  gene  rally  applied 
to  nim),  by  whom  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Giulo  Romano  and  other  pupils  of 
Raphael.  The  hitter,  then  engaged  upon 
bis  designs  for  the  loffiia  of  the  Vatican, 
,  employed  him  to  assist  Giovanni  da  Udine  in 
the  arabesque  work,  and  subsequently  entrusted 
him  with  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
principal  frescoes.  He  thenceforth  was  a  favor- 
ite pupil  of  Raphael,  after  whose  death  he  rose 
into  great  reputation.  Compelled  to  leave  Rome 
in  1527,  on  die  sack  of  the  city,  he  went  to 
(jcnoa,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prince  Doria  and  fonnded  a  school  of  painting. 
He  returned  to  Rome  during  the  pontificate  of 
Paul  III,  by  whom  he  was  entrusted  with  many 
v^uable  commissions;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
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death  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Rontui 
school.  He  designed  after  the  style  of 
Michelangelo,  and  by  Vasari  is  placed  in  that 
respect  next  to  die  great  Florentine  master. 
His  works  are  widely_  distributed  over  Italy,  the 
best  being  the  'Creation  of  Eve'  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Marcello  in  Rome,  He  also  frescoed 
die  ceiling:  of  the  Sa!a  Regia  in  the  Vatican. 
His  artistic  activity  extended  to  the  designing 
of  tapestry,  baldaccbini  and  the  execution  of 
stucco  work. 

VAGANTKS,  va-gan'tei  (wanderers,  vaga- 
bonds), a  term  applied  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  wandering  bands  of  scholars  ivagi  scho- 
lares),  who,  during  the  inlelleclual  movement 
whidi  pervaded  Europe  during  the  12th  and 
13tb  centuries,  formed  a  distinct  and  diaracter* 
istic  class  in  the  population,  and  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  social  Wfe  of  the  time.-  They 
were  sometimes  called  5occAaii/pr  — Brethren 
of  Bacchus —  from  their  drunken  roystering 
habits.  They  were  renowned  for  their  songs, 
full  of  "life  and  movement,  and  often  keenly 
satirizing  the  cler©"  and  religious  orders.  These 
'Carmina  Burana'  form  a  collection,  a  manu- 
script copy  of  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Benedictine  abbey  at  Munich.  The  verses  are 
in  rhymed  Latin,  or  written  in  macaronic  style 
of  German. or  French  and  Latin;  some  are  Ger- 
man or  Frendi  pure  and  simple.  They  deal 
with  religious  controversy,  love,  wine  and  sport ; 
some  are  absolutely  frivolous ;  others  pious  in 
tone.  In  France  the  vagantes  were  known  as 
*Goliard!B,»  probabl^f  because  tiey  generally 
pursued  their  peregrinations  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  (Goliath). 
Consult  Hubalsch,  'Die  laleinischen  Vagaten 
des  Mittelalters>  (1870) ;  Von  Barnstein,  'Car- 
mina  Burana  Selecia*   (1879). 

VAGRANCY,  the  life  or  habits  of  an  in- 
dividual without  fixed  habitation,  or  vagrant, 
ivho  is  classed  in  law  as  (1)  an  idle  and  disor- 
derly person,  able,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  family,  but  who  neglects  to 
do  so:  (2)  rogues  and  vagabonds,  persona  sus- 
pected of  living  by  crime;  (3)  incorrigible 
rogues.  A  vagrant  is  consequently  an  able- 
bodied  man  without  any  visible  means  of  sup- 
port and  without  fixed  abode.  His  essential 
characteristic  is  "workT-shyness,"  or  idleness 
self-imposed  and  voluntary.  In  most  of  the 
United  States  various  enactments  and  ordi- 
nances of  more  or  less  severity  have  been  made 
for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  vag- 
rants and  tramps;  but  such  characters  are  stiil 
numerous,  their  nimiber  being  estimated  at 
600.000,  and  their  cost  to  the  nation  over 
$200,000,000  yearly,  to  the  railroads,  $25,000,000 
and  according  to  a  recent  conservative  estimate 
$2,000,000  to  the  Slate  of  New  York  alone. 
A  charge  of  vagrancy  is  frequently  made  by 
the  police  simply  to  justify  an  arrest  made  for 
Other  purposes  for  which,  however,  an  arrest 
cannot  legall.  be  made  in  order  to  prevent  an 
ofiense  which  is  imminent  or  in  course  of  be- 
ing committed,  or  to  detain  a  person  against 
whom  a  more  serious  charge  or  indictment  is 
pending.  Vagrancy  laws  and  statutes  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  public  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  vagrant  and  to  relieve  it  of  his 
support.  Legislation,  however,  has  not  checked 
vagrancy  due  to  the  fact  that  v^rancy  is  a 
national    problem,   which   the   unit    legislating 


against  it  is  die  State  Uniform  repressive 
legislation  in  all  States  ia  necessary  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Difficulties  arise  in  administering  such  laws 
as  we  have  for  the  coDirol  of  vagrancy,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  popular  sympathy  is  easily 
aroused  by  die  man  out  of  work  and  seeking 
employment  and  man^  of  the  vagrant  pretend 
to  be  going  about  m  search  of  woik;  bui 
though  there  are  doubtless  some  unfortunate 
honest  workmen  among  them  (who,  if  they 
conld  be  selected  from  the  mass,  should  re- 
ceive   all    possible    consideration    and    aid    : 


choose  any  course  rather  than  work.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  what  inducements  can  lead  ihem 
to  prefer  their  wandering  and  shifty  life. 
Apparently  the  freedom  of  it  and  the  immunity 
from  work  are  its  chief  attractions.  They 
have  been  well  described  as  wandering  about 
'ready  for  any  crime,  but  not  planning  crimes; 
quite  ready  to  rob,  but  very  much  afraid  of 
^rge  dogs ;  very  courageous  against  unpro- 
tected women,  but  skuUcers  when  a  broad- 
shouldered  laborer  turns  his  eyes  their  way; 
with  no  purpose  except  wandering,  no  re- 
straint except  hunger,  no  hope  ext:ept  of  get- 
ting drunk  upon  some  lucky  haul,  nomads  in 
the  midst  of  civilization,  simple  savages  with- 
out savage  resources.* 

An  expert  on  sociology  has  stated  that  "<he 
most  effective  check  on  vagrancy  is  the  proper 
kind  of  education  of  the  young  during  the 
years  from  10  to  20.  The  schools,  the  home 
and  the  church  must  all  do  their  part  in  pre- 
paring youth  for  a  reasonable,  honest  and  effi- 
cient life.  Child  labor,  iUness,  mental  defect- 
iveness, congestion  of  population,  truancy, 
orphanage,  inefliciencyj  low  vrages,  overwork, 
industrial  accidents,  diseases  of  occupation, 
the  temptations  of  crime,  seasonal  and  irregu- 
lar trades,  all  these  causes  and  many  more 
operate  V>  produce  the  youthful  tramp."  Con- 
salt  Dawson,,  W,  H.,  'Vagrancy  Problem' 
(1910);  Kelly,  E,,  'Elimination  of  die  Tramp* 
(1908)  :  Massachusetts  Board  to  Investigate 
the  Subject  of  the  Unemployed,  'Wayfarers 
and  Tramps'  (in  Massachusetts  House  Docu- 
ment No,  50,  1895) ;  Michigan  State  Ubrary. 
'Laws  of  the  Various  States  Relating  to 
Vagrancy>    (1910). 

VAGRANTS.    See  Menwcancy. 

VAIGACH,  vl-gach',  Russia,  an  island  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,. belonging  to  the  government 
of  Archangel,  separated  from  the  mainland  hy 
the  Yugor  Strait  and  from  Nova  Zembia  by 
Kara  Strait,  and  forming  with  Nova  Zembia  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Kara  Sea.  The  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  adjacent  mainland  peninsula 
is  continued  in  the  island  by  a  low  chain  near 
the  east  coast.  Vegetation  is  scant,  but  the 
island  is  visited  by  Russians  and  Samoyedes  in 
search  ot  fur-bearing  animals  and  fish.  The 
area  is  about  1,410  square  miles. 

VAIKUNTHA,  the  paradise  of  Vishnu 
(((.v.),  according  to  the  Vaishnava  sect  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  the  supreme  deity. 

VAIL,  Alfred,  American  inventor:  b.  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  25  Sept  1807;  d.  there,  18  Jan. 
1859.     He  was  graduated  at  the  University  oi 
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the  Gty  of  New  York  in  1836  and  in  1837  be- 
came associated  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (q.v.)  in 
his  telegraphic  experiments.  His  mechanical 
knowiedge  applied  to  the  experimenlal  appa- 
ratus resultea  in  the  iirst  practicable  Morse  ma- 
chine. He  invented  the  combination  of  the 
hoHxontal- lever  motion  to  actuate  the  style ; 
devised  the  alphabet  of  dots,  spaces  and  dashes 
which  it  necessitated;  and  in  1844  constructed 
the  uitfimatic  lever  atid  grooved  roUer  which 
embossed  on  inper  tfac  characters  he  origitrnted. 
He  wax  appcnntcd  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  telegraph  line  constructed  between  Baltitnore 
and  Washington  in  1843  and  on  the  completion 
of  the  sTStem,  in  1844,  was  stationed  at  Balti- 
more, where  he  invented  the  finger-key,  and 
received  the  first  message  from  Wajhington. 
Consult  Pope,  'The  American  Inventors  of  the 
Telepa^'  in  Tke  Century,  Vol  XXXV 
(ISffi).    See  Henky,  Joseph. 

VAIL,  Gfaarlea  Henry,  American  Univer- 
salist  clergyman ;  b.  Tully,  N.  Y.,  28  April  1866. 
He  studied  music  in  New  York  and  for  a 
while  engaged  in  teaching  it  He  was  grad- 
nated  at  Saint  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  in  18?2,  and  during  the  following  year 
pursued  his  theological  studies.  In  J893-94  he 
was  minister  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  1894  to  1901  of  the  First  Uni- 
versalist  Oiurch  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  In  1901 
he  was  nominated  governor  of  New  Jersey  by 
the  Socialist  party,  of  which  in  1901-02  he  was 
national  organizer.  He  has  lectured  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  has  published  'Mod- 
em Sodalism>  0897)  ;  'National  Ownership  of 
Railways'  (1897) ;  'Scientific  Socialism' 
(1899);  'The  Industrial  Evolution'  (1899); 
'MUsion  of  the  Working  Oass'  (1900);  'So- 
cialism I  What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not'  (19O0)  ; 
'The  Socialist  Movement'  (1901)  ;  'The  Trust 
Question'  (1901);  'Socialism  and  the  Negro 
Problem'  (1903)  ;  'Ancient  Mysteries  and  Mod- 
em Masonry'  (1909) ;  'Militant  and  Trium- 
phant Socialism'  (1914). 

VAIL,  Stephen  Hontford,  American  cler- 
gyman and  educator:  b.  Union  Vale,  Dutchess 
County,  H.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1816;  d.  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  26  Nov,  1888.  He  was  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  Maine,  in  1838  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1842.  He  joined  the  New 
York  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1842  and  served  Fishkill,  N.  V., 
Sharon,  Conn^  and  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y.  For 
two  years  be  was  principal  of  Pennington  Sem- 
inaiT  (1847-49).  From  1849  to  1868  he  was 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Concord  Biblical  Insti- 
tute He  resigned  because  of  ill  health  and  lived 
on  Staten  Island.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  to  Bavaria  where  he  served  five 
years  (1869-1874).  He  then  retired  from  active 
service.  He  did  much  to  destroy  the  prejudice 
against  a  theological  seminary-trained  ministry 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodists.  He  was  a 
strong  abolitionist  and  several  of  his  sermons 
and  addresses  on  slavery  were  published.  He 
also  published  'Ministerial  Education,  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church'  (1853);  'Life  in 
Earnest:  or  Memoirs  and  Remains  of  Rev. 
Zenas  Caldwell'  (18S5);  'Outline  Lessons  in 
Hebrew.'  (insult  'Funeral  and  Memorial 
Services  of  Stephen  M.  VaiP  (jersey  City 
1^1) ;  also  Minutes  of  the  Conferences  of  the 
Uetbodist  Episcopal  Church,  1881,  p.  85. 
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VAIL,  Theodore  Newton,  American  cam- 
talist:  b.  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  16  July  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  Morristown  Academy  in 
New  Jersey,  studied  medicine  with  his  uncle 
for  two  years  and  then  became  assistant  supei^ 
intendent  in  1873  and  general  superintendent 
(1875-78)  of  the  railway  mail  service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C-  He  went  into  the  telephone  busi- 
ness (1878-iB7)  and  installed  many  systems  in 
the  principal  South  American  cities.  Since 
1897  he  has  been  president  of  the  American 
Telegraph  and  Tclepnone  Company  and  an  officer 
of  many  corporations  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
is  a  member  of  numerous  societies,  clubs,  etc. 

VAIL,  Thomai  Hnbbwd,  American  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  21 
Oct  1812;  d.  Bryn  Mawr  Pa.,  6  Oct  1889.  He 
was  graduated  from  Wasniogton  (now  Trinity) 
College.  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1831,  and  from  ie 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1835,  He  took 
orders  in  the  year  last  named,  and  in  1837  or- 
ganized Grace  (^urch,  Worcester,  Mass.  He 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1837,  in  1839  of  Saint  John's,  Essex, 
Conn^  and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  1844-56.  He  was  subsequently  rector 
of  Saint  Thomas'  Church,  Taunton,  Mass., 
1857-63,  and  of  Trinity  Church,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  1863-64.  In  the  last-named  year  he  was 
consecrated  first  bishop  of  Kansas.  He  founded 
Bethany  College  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  served 
as  its  president,  and  was  author  of  'The  Com- 
prehensive Church'  (1841;  3d  ed.,  1883),  etc 

VAILIMA  LETTERS,  the  correspondence 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1890-94)  called 
after  his  home  at  Samoa  and  descriptive  of  his 
life  there.    They  were  written  to  Sitmey  Colvin. 

VAISESHIKA.  vi-sha'she-ka,  a  system  of 
Hindu  philosophy  of  ancient  origin  and  closely 
resembling  in  its  principles  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  modem  science.  It  teaches  that  all 
material  substances  are  composed  of  atoms  me- 
chanically united  and  indestructible;  that  the 
combination  of  these  atoms  in  the  existing  world 
will  pass  away,  and  the  existing  order  of  things 
will  also  pass  away.  The  founder  of  the  system 
was  Kanada,  supposed  to  have  lived  about  500 
B.C,  and  the  system  itself  was  long  re^rded  as 
heretical,  from  the  Brahmanic  viewpomt  It  is 
now,  however,  fully  recognized  as  of  equal 
standing  with  the  five  other  leading  systems  of 
Brahmanic  philosophy,  the  two  Mimansas,  and 
the  Nyaya,  which  were  the  three  originally 
orthodox  systems,  and  the  Sankhya  and  the 
Yoga,  which  also  bore  for  some  time  the  stamp 
of  heresy. 

VAISHNAVAISH.     See  Vaishkavas. 

VAISHNAVAS,  visli'ns-vss,  one  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  Hindu  rehgion,  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  the  special  worship 
of  Vishnu,  but  itself  divided  into  many  sects, 
based  on  the  differences  attending  that  worship, 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson  has  divided  the  Vaish- 
navas  into  the  following  sections:  (1)  Rama- 
nujas,  Sri  Samprad&yis,  or  Sri  Vaishnavas;  (2) 
R&miiiandis,  or  R&mavats;  (3)  Kabir  Panthis; 
(4)  IChikis;  (5)  Mal6k  Dasis;  (6)  Dadu  Pan- 
this; (7)  Riya  Disis;  (8)  Senals;  (9)  Valia- 
bhAcharis,  or  Rudra  SampradAyis;  (10)  Mir4  . 
Bais;  (H)  Madhwach^ris  or  Brahma  Sampra- 
d4yis;  (12)  Nimavats,  or  Sanak&di  Sampraya- 
dayis;   (13)   the  Vaishnavas  of  Bengal;    (14) 
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Radha  Vallabhis;  (IS)  the  Sakhi  Bhavasj  (16} 
CharanDasis;  (17)  Harischandis ;  (18)  Sadhna 
Fanthis;  (19)  Madhavis;  and  (20)  Sannyasis, 
Vairagis  and  Na^as.  All  these  sects  have  their 
common  ground  in  the  belief  in  the  supremacy 
of  Vishnu  over  the  other  cods  of  the  Trimurti. 
.They  differ,  however,  in  the  character  and  de- 
gree which  they  assign  lo  this  supremacy,  and 
consequently  in  their  religious  devotions  and 
practices.  Their  more  modern  teachings  are 
outlined  in  the  "Ramcaritmunas"  of  Tulasidasa. 
Their  chief  festival,  celebrated  annually  in  Ben- 

fal  and  other  Hindu  cities,  is  the  'Rath  Yaga." 
lany   of   the   devotees   paint   upright   lines   on 

'  iheir  foreheads.  The  Vaishnavas  include  many 
monastic  bodies,  composed  of  members  of  vari- 
ous Hindu  castes,  all  united  in  doing  honor  to 
Vishnu  as  chief  of  the  Hindu  triaa  Consult 
MuUer,  'Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy' 
(1899);  and  Macdonell,  'History  of  Sanscrit 
Literature'  (1914).  See  Brahma;  Bkahma- 
NAs;  Vishnu, 

VAISRAVANA,  vis-r^-va'n?,  in  the  pan- 
theon of  the  Hindu  Sivaites,  the  god  of  wealth. 
VALAIS,  va-la  ((Jennan,  Walus,  vailis), 
Svtiitzerland,  a  southern  canton,  abutting  on 
France  and  Italy,  and  having  an  area  of  2,027 
square  miles.    The  capital  is  Sion.    The  mour- 

'  taiits  and  its  southern  border  are  known  as  the 
Valais  Alps.  The  canton  is  surrounded  by  the 
loftiest  and  most  munificent  mountain  chains 
in  Europe,  the  Bernese,  Pennine  and  Helvetian 
or  Lepontine  Alps,  all  containing  ridges  13,000 
to  15,000  feet  high,  with  magnificent  glaciers. 
The  Rhooe  flows  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  canton,  forming  the  largest  valley  in  Swit- 
zerland and  discharges  into  the  Lake  ot  Geneva, 
Where  the  elevation  is  not  too  great  the  moun- 
tain-slopes are  covered  with  large  and  valuable 
forests  of  pines,  and  lower  down  of  hardwood 
trees,  succeeded  by  productive  orchards;  rich 
pastures  abound  and   support  numerous  cattle, 

,  the  principal  source  of  subsistence  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone 
there  is  much  arable  land,  the  finer  fruits  are 
grown,  and  silkworms  reared.  The  canton  pro- 
duces a  g;ood  deal  of  wine.  In  the  U^per  Valais, 
(iierman  is  spoken,  in  the  Lower,  which  has  the 
larger  population,  French  is  more  commonly 
spoken.    The  canton  was  admitted  into  the  con- 

.  federation  in  1S53.    Pop,  about  130,000. 

VALDAI   (val'di)  HILLS,  Western  Rus- 

.  sia,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  provinces  of  Nov- 

Sorod  and  Tver,  averaging  about  300  feet  in 
eight,  but  rising  in  Mount  Popovagora  to  1,080 
feel.  They  are  well  wooded,  and  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Volga,  Dnieper  and  Dun  a. 

VALD^S,  val-da!^',  Armando  Palado, 
Spanish   novelist:   b.    1853,     Sec   Jost 

VALO:£S,  Gabriel  de  la  Concepci6n 
<PlaGido},  Cuban  poet :  b,  Matanias,  Cuba, 
18  March  1809;  d.  Havana,  Cuba,  28  June  1844. 
He  was  a  mulatto  and  his  early  life  was  spent 
in  poverty.  His  poetry  was  popular  and  was 
published  in  different  newspapers  and  reviews, 
but  the  sentiments  e:tpressed  seem  to  have  in- 
volved him  in  trouble  with  the  authorities,  as 
he  was  at  one  time  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  In  1844  he  was  accused  of  complicity 
in  a  conspiracy  of  the  blacks  against  the  whites, 
and  though  innocent  was  shot  as  a  traitor.  He 
was  author  of  varipus  romances  and  novels,  and 


his  poems  have  been  published  it)  several  edi- 
tions. Perhaps  the  best  of  his  verse  is  his 
prater,  composed  just  prior,  to  his  death  and 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Uaiy 
Webster  Chapman,  Editions  of  his  works  in- 
clude 'Poesias  de  Placido'  (1838);  *Poesias 
de  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion  Valdes,  Placido* 
(1847). 

VALDES  (VALDBSSO  VALDEZ). 
JtUUi  de,  Spanidi-Itkhan  refonner;  b.  Ciluenca, 
Castile,  1500;  d.  Naples,  1544.  He  waa  brotfaer 
to  Aliuionse  de  Valdes,  tb«  imperial  secretary 
of  state,  and  was  himself  socretary  to  Charles  V 
In  Germany.  After  a  sojourn  of  10  years  he 
left  Crermany  and  went  to  Naples  to  occupy  the 
poet  of  secretary  to  the  viceroy.  There  he  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  and  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  choice  spirits,  including  Vemiigli 
(see  Petee  UAKmi),  Ocbino  and  the  hi^-born 
ladies  Vittoria  Colonna,  Julia  Gonzajp,  and 
Isabella  Manriquez.  Vajdes  and  his  company 
were  enthusiastically  set  upon  effecting  the  re- 
generation of  the  church  of  their  day,  but  al- 
inou^  ihej  had  no  desire  to  leave  the  Roman 
obedience,  they  were  regarded  as  heretics.  Val- 
des wrote  'Spiritual  Milk';  'The  Christian  Al- 
phabet,' and  some  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament  He  wrote  in  the  Spanish  language, 
but  the  works  above  mentioneu  are  only  extant 
in  their  Italian  translations.  Consult  Stem, 
'Alfonse  et  Juan  Valdei'  (1869)  ;  Carasco,  'Al- 
fonse  et  Juan  Valdez'  (1880)  ;  ItcCrie.  (Refor- 
mation in  Italy.* 

VALDBZ,  Hclendez.  See  Mblbnwz 
Values  Juan  db. 

VALDEZ,  Alaska,  city  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  It  is  the  most  northerly  port  open  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  is  on  the  great  interior 
Alaskan  mail  route.  The  jimction  of  the 
cable  and  land  lines  is  made  here.  The  dty 
has  churches  and  schools  and  a  telephone  sys- 
tem.   Pop,  about  1,000. 

VALDIVIA,  val-de've-a,  Pedro  de.  Span- 
ish soldier,  conqueror  of  CMlci  b.  Serena,  Es- 
tremadura,  about  1498;  d.  near  Tucapel,  Chile, 
1554.  He  served  in  the  Italian  wars;  went  to 
Venezuela  about  1534;  and  soon  after  joined 
Pizarro  in  Peru.  He  aided  in  the  defeat  of 
Diego  Almagro  (q.v.)  at  Las  Salinas.  Later 
he  led  150  Spaniards  and  several  thousand  In- 
dians in  an  expedition  against  Chile,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  Charles  V  to  Pedro  Sanches  de 
Hoz.  After  defeating  a  large  force  of  Indians 
he  established  SantUgo,  12  Feb.  1541.  Sub- 
sequently the  Spaniards  were  many  times  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  and  were  cut  off  from 
Peru.  In  December  1543  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, and  the  colony  thereafter  prospered.  In 
September  1544  Valparaiso  was  founded,  and 
in  1546  Valdivia  marched  into  the  Araocanian 
district,  and  in  a  great  battle  conquered  die 
Indians.  In  1S47--49  he  joined  (jasea,  the 
royalist,  against  Piziaro,  whom  they  defeated 
In  1550-52  he  established  Concepci6n,  Valdivia, 
and  other  places,  A  wide  uprising  of  the  In- 
dians occurred  in  December  1553  and  while 
Valdivia  was  endeavoring  to  suppress  this  revolt 
he  was  captured  and  put  to  (leath. 

VALDIVIA,  Chile,  (1)  capital  of  a  south- 
em  province  of  the  same  name;  on  the  Valdivia 
River,  nine  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  a  safe 
and    roomy   harbor,   and    railw^  conncctiooi 
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with  the  rest  of  Chile.'  the  entrance  to  the 
river  is  fortified  The  town  is  built  on  level 
ground,  and  is  snrrounded  by  apple  orchards 
and  native  forest.  It  has  an  active  coasting 
trade,  chiefly  wiih  Valparaiso.  Valdivia  was' 
founded  in  1551  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  ore  of 
Pizarro's  lieutenants,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a 

tilace  of  great  wealth.  A  wireless  station  is 
Dcated  here.  Pop.  about  10,000.  (2)  The 
province  of  Valdivia  has  an  area  of  8,991  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tolten,  VaMivia 
and  Bueno  rivers.  There  is  a  chain  of  small 
lakes  along  the  foot  Of  the  Andes.    The  chief 

g)rt  is  Corral,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Valdivia, 
esides  q)lendid  forests  it  has  large  upland 
pastures,  and  deposits  of  coal.  Pop,  about 
153,000. 

VALDOSTA.  val-d6s't?,  Gs^  city,  counw- 
seat  of  Lowndes  County,  on  the  Georgia  South- 
em  and  Florida,  the  Plant  System  and  the  At- 
lantic, Valdosta  and  Western  railroads  about 
150  miles  southwest  of  Savannah.  It  was 
settled  in  1859  and  in  i860  was  incorporated. 
It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  which  are  cotton,  fruit,  corn. 
wheat  and  vegetables.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  cotton  products,  including  cotton  cloth  and 
lumber  products.  The  city  owns  and  operates 
the  waterworka.  There  are  three  banks  and 
several  newspapers:  The  government  is  ad- 
ministered under  a  revised  charter  of  1900, 
which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office 
two  years,  and  a  city  coundL  Pop,  (1910) 
7^656. 

VALENCIA.  v&-l<^'sht4  (Sp.  vi-Un'tb&4), 
Spain,  capita  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Turia  or  Guadalaviar, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  185  miles  east  by  south  of 
Maiirid.  The  city  walls  were  removed  in  1S71, 
and  their  >tte  transfwmed  into  broad  boule- 
vards, but  two  old  g«te>  hkve  been  lefiin 
position.  Several  bfi&es  across  the  river  lead . 
to  northdn  suburbs.  The  chief  aqiiaic  i»  the 
Plaxa  del  Hcnndo,  .  or  market-place,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  the  Lonja  de  la  Seda,  or 
silk  exduitge,  a  beautiful  Gothic  bulldine  of 
the  15lh  centttxy.  restored  in  1892-95.  The 
ctber  notewotlhy  buildings  and  institutions  of 
the  city  are:  The  cathedral  (La  See),  com- 
pleted in  1482,  with  an  octagonal  Gothic  bell- 
tower  called  El  Miguelete;  the  Coleao  del 
Patriarca,  an  ecclesiastical  building  in  Reuais- 
sance  style  (1586-1605),  containing  a  church  of 
Corpus  Christi,  picturea,  frescoes,  tapestry,  etc. ; 
the  church  o£  San  Nicolas,  with  fiae  paintings 
by  Juanes;  the  university,  founded  in  1441,  with 
a  valuable  library;  the  Audiencia,  fonnsrly  the 
chamber  of  deputies  of  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, a  16th-century  Renaissance  edifice;  the 
provincial  picture  gallery,  strong  in  the  Valen- 
cian  scliool;  the  citadel,  built  by  Charles  V,  now 
in  ruins;  the  provincial  and  the  military  hospi- 
tal; the  penitentiary;  the  archi episcopal  palace, 
etc  '  The  fine  botanical  garden,  the  bull-ring 
seating  about  17,000,  a  theatre,  and  some  other 
buildings  are  situated  outside  of  the  boulevard 
line;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  the 
charming  Alameda,  lined  with  plane-trees.  El 
Grao,  the  harbor,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Turia, 
on  tjie  north  side,  and  beside  it  are  sea-bathing 
resogrts.  Valencia  haa  manufactures  of  silk, 
cigal'S,  paper,  oil,  chocolate,  soap,  hen^  and 
lioeit  weavinft   vdve^  bat,  felt,  pluah,  fans, 


f^oves,  hardware,  leather  goods,  pottery,  glazed 
brick  work*,  ete.,  and  a  considerable  and^  in- 
creasing trade  in  wme,  oranges,  rice,  oil,  silks. 
etc.  Valencia  figured  in  Roman  history  ana 
was  destroyed  by  Pompey  in  75  B.C.  It  was 
long  the  capital  of  a  kmgdom  of  Valencia, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1319.  In  1812-13  it 
was  occupied  by  the  French  imder  Suchet  Pop. 
233,348;  of  province,  911,429.  The  area  of  the 
province  is  4,150  sqttare  miles. 

VALENCIENKES.  France,  town  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rhondelle  with  the  Scheldt  (Escaut)  30  miles 
southeast  of  Lille.  Its  chief  buildings  and  in- 
stitutions are  (or  rather  were,  since  the  late 
war  almost  obliterated  the  town)  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Saint  Cordon  a  modern 
edifice  jn  13th  century  style,  with  fine  stained- 
glass  windows;  an  old  Gothic  church,  with  a 
modern  tower;  the  town-hall,  a  17ih  century 
building,  with  a  fagade  of  more  recent  date; 


works  of  the  Flemisl 
histor]^  musetim;  a  municipal  librao';  a  civil 
and  military  hospital ;  an  arsenal  ancl  barracks. 
The  town  suffered  three  severe  sieges  in  1793, 
1815  and  1914.  The  district  yields  much  coal, 
and  among  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
chicory,  beet- sugar,  salt,  potash,  soap,  glass, 
iron,  woolen  yam  and  goods,  linen,  etc.  The 
once  flourishing  lace  industry  is  now  extinct 
Pop.  of  commune  about  35,000.  See  Wak, 
EijropeaN  —  Western  Front. 

VALBNCIENNES-LAPS.     See  Lace. 

VALEKCY  is  that  property  of  dements  by 
virtue  of  which  they  unite  to  form  compounds. 
The  atom  of  hydrogen  has  never  been  known  to 
coBibine  with  more  than  one  atom  of  another 
element  In  termi  of  this  pn^erty  hydrogen 
ahrayi  shows  die  valency  of  onb.  Its  valency 
is  dierefore  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison.  A 
number  of  elcmeats  form  compounds  with 
hydrogen.  Qilorine  forms  HCL  oxygen  forms 
HiO,  nitrogen  forms  NHt,'  and  carbon  iormi 
CHt.  Therefore,  with  hydro^ien  as  the  unit, 
the  valency  of  these  elements  is  on(|,  two,  tliree 
and  four  respectively.  Or,  as  A.  W.  Hofmann 
expressed  it  m  1865 :  *It  takes  the  wbole  atom- 
power  of  chlorine,  35.5,  to  encage  one  atom  of 
nydrofRu;  whereas  the  atom-power  of  uqrgen, 
16^  suffices  to  engage  two  hydrogen  atoms;  and 
the  atom-powers  or  nitrogen  ana  carbon  suffice, 
respectively,  to  engage  three  and  four  hydrogen 
atoms."  There  are  a  number  of  elements  ilrith 
which  hydrogen  does  not  combine.  The  va- 
lencies of  these  elements  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  indirect  methods.  In  such  instances  infor- 
mation is  gained  by  a  study  of  the  compounds 
of  elements  which  can  combine  with  hydrogen. 
For  example,  one  atom  of  chlorine  forms  a 
stable  compound  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  same  element  will  also  form  the  following 
compounds:  KCl,  ZnCl^  AlCU,  SnClv  MoCI., 
WCL.  Therefore,  the  valencies  of  potassium, 
zinc,  aluminium,  tin,  molybdenum  and  tungsten 
are  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six  respec- 
tivdy.  The  hi^est  valency  that  an  element 
has  been  known  to  exhibit  is  eight.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  argon  series  (helium,  neon, 
argon,  kryptMi,  xenon,  niton)  are  remark- 
able in  that  they  form  no  well-defined  com- 
pounds with  other  elements.  They  are  described 
as  elements  with  no  chemical  afluii^.    la  other 
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words,  their  vakncy  is  lero.  With  this  prop- 
erty as  a  basis,  elements  may  be  classified  as 
monads,  diads,  triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  hexads. 
heptads  and  ocTtads,  the  terms  having  refereoce 
to  the  vakncies  that  are  displayed  in  the  forma-  ■ 
tion  of  con^)ounds.  Elements  arc  also  desig- 
nated as  univalent,  bivalent,  tervalent,  quadriv- 
alent, etc  The  theory  of  valency  has  also 
been  extended  to  include  radicles  which  remain 
unchanged  during  chemical  transfonnations. 
The  radicles  CH^  CN,  CHiCO,  are  univalent, 
SO.  is  bivalent,  PO,  is  tervalent,  P,0.  is  quadriv- 
alent, etc.  As  early  as  1861  Cnm>  Brown  had 
EUggested  that  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  is  a 
complex  of  two  atoms  held  together  by  a 
common  bond,  H  —  H.    According  to  this  sys- 

tem    carbon   dioxide   is    C .       ,    ammonw   ii 
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H—H,  and  acetic  add  is  H—C—C— OH.    Tha 
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bonds  in  each  case  r«)resent  the  Valencia  of 
the  elements  forming  the  compounds.  This 
sj'stem  has  also  been  employed  by  Kekult 
Frankland  and  others,  and  is  sometimes  used 
at  the  present  day  to  emphasize  the  valency  of 
each  element  in  a  given  product.  The  system 
has  been  found  especially  fruitful  in  the  domain 
of  organic  chemistry.  An  element  does  not 
always  exhibit  the  same  valency.  It  mav 
possess  a  characteristic  active  valency  whicli 
remains  constant  throuofa  a  large  series  of 
chemical  changes,  but  this  valency  is  often  a 
dependent  variable,  being  influenced  by  physical 
as  well  as  chemical  conditions.  The  tervalent 
nitrogen  in  NH.  assumes  other  valenciet  toward 
■oxygen';  sulphur  may  act  as  a  diad,  a  tetrad, 
and  a  hexad ;  tin  is  a  diad  and  a  tetrad.  In  the 
compounds  VCU  VCU,  VCU,  and  VOCU  van- 
adium functions  with  the  valenciei  of  two, 
three,  four  and  five.  The  variable  property  of 
valency  was  recognited  by  some  of  tne  totmders 
of  the  theory.  In  1S52  Frankland  published  a 
memoir  setting  forth  his  views  on  valeni?  in 
these  words:  "The  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  antimony  and  arsenic  especially, 
exhibit  the  tendency  of  these  elements  to  form 
compounds  containinff  three  or  five  atoms  of 
other  elements;  and  it  is  in  these  proportions 
that  their  afiimties  are  best  satisfied:  thus 


As^  etc. ;  and  in  the  five-atom  group  NOi 
NH^O.  NH,I,  POfc  PHJ,  etc  Without  offering 
any  hypothesis  regarding  the  cause  of  this  sys- 
tematic grouping  of  atoms,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  examples  just  given,  that  such 
a  tendency  or  law  prevails,  andthat,  no  matter 
what  the  character  of  the  uniting  atoms  inay  be, 
the  combining  power  of  the  attracting  element 
is  always  satisfied  by  the  same  number  of  these 
atoms."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Frankland  em- 
ployed the  unit  8  for  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen,  and  the  unit  16  for  the  atomic  weight  of 

Kekul^  (1851),  on  the  other  hand,  regarded 
valencj;  as  a  fixed  invariable  property,  asserting 
that  this  property  must  be  considered  as  invari- 
able as  the  atom  itself.  He  argued  that  varia- 
tions in  valency  are  more  apparent  than  real. 


To  him  phosphorus  trichloride  was  a  true  nule- 
cule  formed  by  'atomic  combination,*  while  the 
pentachloride  was  a  con^lex  of  the  molecules 
PCIi  and  Cli  formed  by  the  saturation  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  there  being  no  redistribu- 
tion of  atoms  in  this  saturation.  The  formula 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  was  therefore 
written  as  PCU  CU,  and  its  dissociation  into 
PCli  and  CU  at  elevated  temperatures  was  taken 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  Qrpe  of  loose  com- 


The  views  of  KektJi  could  not  be  bannon- 
ixed  with  certain  known  facts  even  at  that  early 

Kriod.  Our  present-day  knowledge  shows 
yond  dispute  that  even  elements  of  a^par- 
entlv  invariable  valencies  may  exhibit  variation 
in  this  property,  under  certain  conditions.  For 
Instance,  althoti^  the  science  of  organic  chem- 
istry has  for  its  foundation  the  quadrivalency 
of  carbon,  the  element  may  in  a  few  isolated 
instances  show  the  valency  of  two.  Nef  and 
others  have  advanced  convincing  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  bivalency  of  carbon  in  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (structurally  represented  as 
C  =  N— H),  in  isonitriles  R— K  =  C,  and  in 
fulminic  acid  C  =  N—- 0-H.  The  case  of 
oxygen,  the  prevailing  valency  of  which  is  two, 
is  equally  interesting.  Thus  oxygen  com^unds 
have  been  described  in  which  me  doctrine  of 
invariable  valency  breaks  down.  Tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  oxonium  derivatives 
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,  oxygen  could  function  as 


a  miadrivalent  atom.  According  to  Gomberg  ' 
triphenyl  methyl  (CJIi)iC,  contams  a  trivalent 
carbon  atom,  although  this  has  been  questioned, 
and  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  (CJ1.).C-^C<CJI*)>  as  the 
more  rational  formula  of  triphenyl  methjd.  In 
view  of  these  observations  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  there  are  very  few  elements  possessing 
constant  valencies.  As  far  as  we  know,  hydro- 
gen, sodium  and  potassium  always  show  the 
valency  of  one.  Calcium  and  barium  appear  to 
be  always  bivalent.  Other  isolated  examples 
of  invariable  valency  mi^t  be  mentioned;  but 
as  a  rule  valency  is  a  variable  property.  AI- 
thou^  the  theory  of  valency  was  first  fonnu- 
lateaby  Frankland,  Kekul^  and  others  in  the 
early  SVe  of  the  19th  century,  its  germ  is  to 
be  found  in  the  systems,  theories  and  laws 
propounded  by  earlier  investigators.  Our 
present-<lay  conception  of  valency  is  Aerefore 
intimately  related  to  Lavoisier's  analytical 
methods,  Dallon's  atomic  theory,  Gay-Lassac's 
volume  relations,  Avogadro's  hypothesis,  and 
to  other  theories  and  laws  that  have  contributed 
to  our  better  understanding  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  during  the  past  century.  A  stunbcr 
of  theones  have  been  proposed  to  expl^n  the 
variable  property  of  valency.  Abegg  states  that 
each  element  possesses  two  kinds  of  vilency, 
namely,  normal  and  contra-valency.  In  jietals 
the  normal  valency  is  electropositive,  ii'  non- 
metals  electronegative.  When  one  valeicy  in 
an  atom  becomes  saturated  the  remain  irg  val- 
«icies  will  be  strongly  influenced.  Neff  claims 
that   the   unused   valencies   in   a  conpoand 
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saturate  one  another,  mnd  J.  v«B't  HoS  Kdct 
an  explanation  of  variability  in  the  shape  and 
form  of  the  atoms.  Accordii^  to  Friend  there 
are  three  Idnds  ot  valencies;  1.  Free  negative 
valenCT  inherent  in  elements  which  can  combine 
with  hydrogen.  2.  Free  positive  valency,  the 
niunericat  vatne  of  which  is  not  so  e>*'{y  (le- 
lermiDed.  3.  Residual  or  latent  Talency.  These 
difier  from  the  free  valencies  in  that  tbey  can 
only  be  oJled  out  in  pairs  of  eqtial  and  opposite 
siffn.  Werner  distm^ishes  two  Idnos  of 
valenn',  principal  or  pmnaiy,  and  auxiliary  or 
seconc^ry.  According  to  his  theory  mtrogen. 
sulphur,  chlorine,  oxygen,  platintim,  gold  and 
other  elements  may  in  some  of  their  compounds 
bring  into  action  their  secondary  valencies, 
tonning  complex  derivative*.  With  this  theory 
Werner  endeavors  to  explain  the  constitution  of 
double  salts,  uyttalline  hydrates  and  complex 
molecules. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  none  of  these 
theories  can  account  for  all  known  facts.  Each 
one,  however,  has  made  its  contribution  tn  the 
proper  appreciation  of  observed  phenomena. 
We  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  valenqy  itself.  Of  the  theories  that  have 
been  put  forward  to  dear  the  situation  the 
electrochemical  theory  and  the  corpuscular  or 
electronic  theory  have  been  most  favorably 
received.  As  early  as  1806  attention  had  been 
directed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  the  ratuion 
of  chemical  affinity  and  electrical  force,  and 


basis  for  a  theory  of 
Later  in  the  centurj^  Faraday  summed  up  his 
studies  on  electrolysis  in  a  general  law  miich 
states  that  the  electrical  charse  which  is  con- 
veyed b_y  an  ion  of  a  metal  in  tne  electrolysii  of 
a  solntion  of  a  salt  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  valency  of  the  ion.  With  these  earlier  con- 
clusions as  «  basis,  the  electrochemical  theory 
was  revived  by  Helmholti.  The  theory  had 
mai7  sdherents  during  the  latter  put  of  the 
19th  century.  The  a»puicular  or  electronic 
theory  fotntidated  by  J.  J.  Thomson  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  corpuscles  or  electrons  are 
constituaits  of  all  atoms;  so  that  the  chief 
difference  between  one  atom  and  another  is 
not  one  of  quali^ — since  all  atoms  contain 
electrons —•  but  is  a  difference  of  quantity,  and 
of  distribution  or  arrangement  The  electrons 
carry  minus  charges  of  electrici^,  and  yet  they 
are  ordinarily  present  in  a  neutrsd  atom.  This 
being  the  case,  we  should  look  for  a  corre- 
sponding positive  cbarg^  somewhere  in  the 
atom,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  brought  for- 
ward that  the  positive  charges  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  the  atom.  When  two  electronic  sys- 
tems, e.g.,  that  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  come 
into  contact,  one  of  the'  electrons  gets  detached 
from  the  atom  and  describes  an  orbit  around 
the  other  atom.  Each  atom  was  originally 
neutral;  but  the  system  from  which  the  elec- 
tron was  removed  becomes  a  positive  atom,  and 
the  sj^tem  to  which  the  electron  is  added  be- 
comes a  negative  atom".  This  transfer  of  an 
electron  then  makes  hydrogen  a  positive  sys- 
tem and  makes  dilonne  a  negative  system. 
Here  we  have  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
valency  of  an  element.  An  atom  minus  one 
electron,  or  an  atom  plus  one  electron  may 
be  considered  as  electrically  charged,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  attracting  oppositely  charged 
atoms  to  form  electrically  neutral  systems.    An 


atom  leu  two  dectraos,  or,  with  two  electrons 
in  excess,  would  have  twice  the  ability  to  com- 
bine. It  would  have  the  valency  of  two.  Con- 
sult Friend,  'Theory  of  Valency' ;  Werner, 
'Theory  of  Valency' ;  von  M^yer.  Ernst,  'His- 
tory ot  Chemistiy*;  Freund.  'The  Study  of 
Chemical  Conqtosition' ;  Muir,  Pattison,  'His- 
tory of  Qiomical  Theories  and  Laws' ;  Thomson 
'Eloctiicity  and  Matter'  j  Uillikan,  'The  Elec- 
tron.' 

V.  S.  Babasihuh, 
Profettor  of  Chemattfy,  Lehigh  Univtrsity. 

VALENS,  vSlbiz,  Flavioa,  Roman  emperor 
of  the  East:  b.  near  Cibalis,  Pannonia,  32B;  d. 
Adrianople,  9  Aug.  378,  He  was  declared  at 
36  the  associate  of  his  brother,  Valentinian  I, 
who  made  him  emperor  of  the  East  He  sub- 
dued the  revolt  of  Procopius  and  was  fre- 
quently iridi  the  Goths  tmder  Athanaric,  who 
were  several  times  defeated,  and  sued  for 
peace,  vrfiich  was  granted  them  (370).  In  377 
the  Goths,  driven  south  by  the  Hims,  asked 
and  were  allowed  to  settle  on  Roman  territoiy, 
but  the  terms  of  the  treaty  not  being  faithfully 
observed  by  the  subjects  of  Valens,  they  soon 
took  up  arms,  and  in  373  defeated  Valens  and 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

VALENTIA.     See  Valbmoa. 

VALENTINE,  Saint,  a  bishop  and  martyr 
of  the  Church,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Rome 
for  his  faith  during  the  persecution  under 
Claudius  II,  14  Feb.  270.  The  custom  of  choos- 
ing valentines  on  his  day  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  it  was  an  old  belief  that  birds 
bef^an  to  mate  on  this  day.  On  the  eve  of 
Saint  Valentine's  day  young  people  of  both 
sexes  used  to  meet,  and  each  of  them  drew 
one  by  lot  from  a  number  of  names  of  the 
opposite  sex,  which  were  put  into  a  common 
receptacle.  Each  gentleman  thus  got  a  lady 
for  uis  valentine,  and  became  the  valentine  of 
a  lady. 

VALENTINiE,  Edwvd  VirginiiB,  Ameri- 
can sculptor:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  12  Nov.  133& 
He  studied  anatomy  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  and  began  his  art  training  at  Paris 
under  Couture.  He  was  subsequently  a  pt^l 
under  Bonaiuti  in  Italy,  and  Kiss  in  Germany; 
and  attended  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Berlia  He  was  president  of  the  Richmond 
Art  Club  and  the  Valentine  Museum;  vice-, 
president  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society; 
and  a  member  of  several  patriotic  and  secret 
organizations.  His  works  include  'The  Na- 
tion's Ward*;  'Unc'  Hcniy' ;  ■Andromache 
and  Astyanax' ;  'The  Blind  Girl' ;  ideal  figures 
'Judas  and  Grief* ;  bronie  basts  of  Commo- 
dore M.  F.  Uaiuy,  J.  V.  Minor,  University  of 
Virginia,  of  ].  R.  Tucker  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  John  S.  Mosby,  A.  5.  John- 
ston, W.  P.  Johnston :  heroic  bronze  staliies 
of  JeBenoa  Davis  ana  allegorical  female  fig- 
ures, symbolical  of  the  South  for  Richmond, 
Va.,  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  for 
the  United' States  government;  statue  of  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee  for  Statuary  Hall,  Washington; 
statue  of  John  J.  Audubon  for  New  Orleans. 

VALBNTINI,  Philip  J<diann  JoKpb, 
American  archzologist :  D.  Berlin,  Gertnany, 
1828;  d  New  York,  16  March  1899.  He  was 
of  Italian  parentage,  was  educated  at  the  Gym- 
nasiiu)  of  Torgaa  and  at  the  University  ot 
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Berlin,  making  d  special  study  of  ptulology  and 
jurisprudence,  and  in  1854,  under  govemmeat 
auspices,  founded  the  seaport  Puerto  Limon 
in  Costa  Rica.  While  thus  engaged  be  learned 
that  the  natives  bad  no  knowledge  of  tbdr 
ancestors,  and  on  his  rcHim  to  Genuany  he 
made  a  thorough  research  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  early  Spanish  colonization  in  Central 
America.  He  later  studied  the  prrfiistoric  re- 
mains of  Guatemala  and  the  surrounding  re- 
gions, and  his  JO  years'  labor  in  deciphering  the 
pre'Columbian  manuscripts  placed  him 


tation  was  his  interpretation  of  the  famous 
Mexican  calendar-stone,  concerning  which  he 
published  an  account,  'The  Mexican  Calendar 
Stone'  (1878).  His  other  works  include  'The 
Landa  Alphabet*  (1880) ;  ^Two  Mexican  Chal- 
chihuites'  (1881) ;  'The  Ohnecas  and  the  Tul- 
tecas>  (1883);  <A  Study  of  the  Voyage  of 
Pinzon  to  America'   (1898),  etc. 

VALENTINIAN  I,  PUviiw,  Roman  em- 
peror :  b.  Cibalis,  Pannonia,  321  A.D. ;  d.  Bre- 
getio,  Germany  17  Nov.  375.  He  entered  the 
army  and  by  his  capacity  and  courage  rose 
rapidly  in  rank  nnder  Constantius  and  Jtilian, 
and  on  the  death  of  Jovian  was  chosen  at  his 
successor,  26  Feb.  364.  He  resigned  the  sov' 
ereignty  of  the  East  to  his  brother  Valens 
(q.v.)  and  himself  governed  the  West  with 
ability  till  his  death.  He  possessol  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  was  a  prudent  administraior. 
His  reign  was  occupied  in  campaigns  against 
the  barbarians  alon^  the  borders  of  the  em- 
pire. By  his  Srst  wife  he  had  Gratian  and  by 
the  second,  Justina,  another  son,  Valentiniaa 
II,  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Galla, 
became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  I. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Gratian  and  Valeo- 
tinian  II. 

VALENTINIAN  II,  PlavIiM,  Roman  em- 
peror: son  of  ValentioJan  I:  U  372  aj>.;  d. 
IS  May  392.  He  was  an  infant  of  four  years  at 
the  d^th  of  his  father  and  received  from  hia 
elder  brother,  Gjatian,  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
Illyricum  and  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  West- 
em  empire.  Durii^  his  minority  Gratian  prac- 
tically exercised  supreme  authority  until  his 
own  death  in  383.  Maximua,  the  murderer  of 
Gratian,  paid  no  attention  to  Valenttnian  till 
387,  when  he  invaded  Italy  and  Valentinian 
then  Bed  to  Thessalonica  to  seek  aid  of  Theo- 
dosius, emperor  of  the  East  Theodosius  now 
governed  in  effect  for  Valentinian,  who,  while 
in  Gaul,  was  murdered  by  Arbogastes,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  his  army. 

VALENTINIAN  111,  FlaThia  Placidiw, 
emperor  of  the  West,  grand-nephew  of  the  pre- 
ceding: b.  about  419;  d.  455.  He  was  the  son 
of  Constantius  III,  by  Placidia,  the  daughter  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  West  by  Theodosius  11,  emperor 
of  the  East  in  425.  He  was  a  weak  prince. 
who  never  really  reled  during  the  30  yirars  that 
he  sat  on  the  imperial  throne;  his  mother,  Pla- 
cidia, governing  for  him  till  her  death  in  450. 
She  was  succeeded  by  the  eunuch,  Heraclius. 
Valenlinian's  treatment  of  Bonifacius  made  the 
latter  adopt  the  cause  of  Genseric  (q.v.), 
chief  of  the  Vandals,  and  thus  Africa  was  lost 
to  the  empire.    A(tius,  the  bottresa  of  his  em- 


pire, the  enperor  stabbed  to  death  in  a  fit  of 

envious  jealousy  (454),  but  next  year  was  him- 
self slam  by  Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had 
ravished.  Valentinian  was  the  last  of  the 
Tbeodosian  line.  Fletcher's  powerful  tragedy 
of  'Valentinian,'  produced  before  1618  but  not 
printed  till  1647,  was  founded  upon  events  in 
the  Ufe  of  this  monarch.  Consult  'Cambridge 
Mediieval  History'    (New  YoA  1911). 

VALEHTINIANS,  the  followers  of  Val- 
entinus,  an  Alexandrian  gnostic,  who  in  141 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  actively  disseminated 
his  views  ug  to  the  year  160.  He  propounded 
that  in  the  pleroma  (q.V.)  there  were  15  male 
and  as  many  female  seons  united  in  wedlock. 
The  youngest  son,  Sophia  (Wisdom),  brought 
forth  a  daughter,  Achamoth,  whence  sprang 
the  Demiurge,  who  created  mankind.  This 
Demiurge  aspired  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
Kod,  and  led  mani^  angels  into  the  same  error, 
i'o  repress  his  insolence,  Christ  descended, 
Jesus,  one  of  the  highest  Kons,  joining  him 
when  he  was  baptized  in  Jordan.  The  Demi- 
urge had  him  crucified;  but  before  his  death 
both  Jesui  the  Son  of  C^d  and  the  rational 
soul  of  Christ  had  separated,  leaving  only  the 
sentient  soul  and  the  ethereal  body  to  suffer. 
The  Valentimans  were  divided  into  many  sects 
and  schools.    See  Gnosticism. 

VALENTINUS,  vat-fai-tl-niis,  BuUtu, 
(jciman  alchemist:  b.  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
coitory.  He  appears  in  history  as  traveling 
throtu^  Spain,  England  and  HoUaod,  and  in 
1413  he  retired  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Erfurt  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
knoiried^  of  chemistry.  He  distinguished  be- 
tween bmiuth  and  cine,  produced  pure  quick- 
silver from  suUimate  of  mercury  and  mtrate 
of  qoickaihrcr.  Hi»  special  iaveatigations,  how- 
ever, were  in  relation  to  antimonv,  and  the  re- 
sults he  attained  were  acceptea  as  ultimate 
for  at  least  a  century.  He  distxnrered  omri- 
atic  add,  ammonia,  fulminating  powder,  sugar 
of  lead  and  formulated  the  earliest  method  of 
quantitative  analysis.  Hia  works  remained  uo- 
published  uatil  (1677)  a  cotule  of  centuries 
after  his  death,  but  thJey  ware  Known  to  Theo- 
phrastUB  Paracelsus,  who  appropriated  as  his 
own  discoveries  some  of  the  sacntific  lecreta 
which  they  revealed. 

VALERA  Y  ALCALA  OALIANO.  Joan, 
hoo-in'  va-la'  ra  e  al-ka-l&'  gi-K-a'-n6,  Spanish 
statesman  and  author:  b.  Cabra,  near  Cordova, 
18  Oct  1824;  d.  Madrid,  18  April  1905.  He 
studied  at  Granada,  turned  from  jurisprudence 
to  a  diplomatic  career,  and  was  secretary  of  le- 
gation successively  at  Naples,  Lisbon,  Rio  de 
ianiiro,  Dresden  and  Saint  Petersburg.  Then 
e  returned  to  Spain  and  wrote  for  EI  Conlein- 
poramo,  the  organ  of  the  opposition  to  O'Don- 
nell  In  1859  he  became  deputy,  and  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  After  serving  as 
Ambassador  at  Frankfort  he  took  part  in  the 
Spanish  revolution  of  1S68.  Subsequently  be 
was  Ambassador  to  Lisbon,  Washington  (1884- 
86).  Brussels,  and  Vienna.  He  was  also  made 
a  member  of  the  senate,  the  council  of  state 
and  the  Spanish  Academy,  While  thus  promi- 
nent in  public  affairs,  his  best  eSorts  were 
nevertheless  given  to  literature.  His  verse  was 
finely  wrought,  but  was  criticiied  as  the  expres- 
sion rather  of  wi4e  culture  than  of  poetic  inspi-  - 
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ration,  and  his  criticisms  for  a  certain  courtesy 

which   interferes   with   a   clear   and  impartial 

Bdgment.  His  work  in  prose  fiction  assured 
ra  a  high  place  not  only  in  Spanish  but  in 
general  literature.  His  *Pepita  Jiminez'  (1874) 
marked  the  revival  of  Spanish  fictioi^  and  the 
detachment  from  French  patterns.  His  work 
steadily  improved,  and  he  treated  with  equal 
skill  dialogue  and  description,  the  short  story 
and  the  long.  He  was  oarticularly  praised  for 
a  "complete  synthesis  of  gravity  of  matter  and 

Siety  of  manner."  Among  the  titles  of  his 
rther  works  were  'Las  Ilusioaes  del  Doctor 
Faustino'  (1876) ;  *E1  Comendador  Mendoia' 
(1877):  'DoflaLui*  (1878);  <Pasarse  de  Listo' 
(1888)  ■  <Estudios  Criticos'  (1864-84) ;  <Niie- 
vos  Studios'  (le&t);  <La  Buena  Fama> 
(1895);  'JuaniU  la  Largo'  (1896);  '(ienio  y 
Figura'  (1897);  <Morsamor>  (1899);  'De  Rios 
Argentines*  (1901)  ; 'Ecob  Argentines'  (1901); 
'Florileeio  de  Poesias  Castellanas  del  Siglo 
XIX,'  Vols.  1-in  (1901-2);  'Poesias'  (185?); 


de   Escritores    Castellanos.'     See   Pefita 

Jimenez.  Consult  Brunetiere,  'La  casuisti^ue 
dans  le  roman  de  Juan  Valera'  in  his  series 
'Histoire  el  litterature,*  Vol,  1. 

VALBKIAN,  Ti-)i-ri-9n  (Publids  LiKiNtTS 
Valebianus),  Roman  emp«ror:  b.  about  190 
A.D.;  d.  about  260  a.i>.  He  was  descoideid  from 
a  noble  Roman  family  and  rose  by  desrees  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  When  uie  E^n- 
peror  Decius  id  251  ddermincd  to  revive  the 
ccnsor^i^,  Vatetian  was  choeen  by  him  to  oc- 
ctqiy  the  post,  but  his  death  in  253  interrupted 
the  plan  and  Valerian  was  diosen  emperor.  His 
reinn  was  of  sl^ht  importance,  he  accomplished 
Ihtle  to  avert  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  and  was  almost  constantly  involved  in 
warfare  against  the  Persians  and  the  barbarian 
tribes  surroundim  him.  In  260  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  die  Fenians  and  died  in  captivity. 
He  was  TOCceeded  by  bis  son  Gallienus. 

VALZRIAN,  die  type  genus  (Valefiana)  of 
the  valerian  family,  herbs  or  shrubs  having 
flowers  with  five-parted  perianths,  and  funnel- 
shaped,  short-spurred  corollas,  which  are  gen- 
erally of  a  pale  rose-color.  The  calyx,  which 
is  rudimentary,  when  in  flower,  Mcomes  a 
feathery  pBK>us  at  the  top  of  the  fruit.  The 
leaves  are  simple  or  innnate,  without  stipules, 
and  the  small  blossoms  are  gathered  into  pro* 
fusel^  branched  cymose  inflorescences,  usually 
lermmal.  They  have  a  spicy,  aromatic  odor, 
very  grateful  in  spring,  and  are  sometimes  so 
fragrant,  as  in  the  case  of  yalrriana  litchensis 
and  y.  officijialis  as  to  suggest  heliotrope.  The 
latter  species  is  the  common,  or  great  wild  va- 
lerian, which  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its 
flowers  and  its  root.  It  has  an  erect  stem,  two 
to  five  feet  tall,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  toothed 
leaflets,  and  very  fragrant  flowers  in  pale  tones 
of  lavender,  pink  and  white.  The  ascending 
rhizome,  with  many  fibrous  roots,  has  a  peculiar, 
pungent  and  most  disagreeable  odor,  due  to  the 
volatile  oil  of  valerian  contained  in  it,  which 
grows  stronger  and  worse  when  old.  The  taste 
V  hitter,  and  like  camphor,  and  the  root  is  an 
offidnsl  drug,  which  is  a  stimulant  and  anodyne, 
uted  in  hysteria,  and  as  an  antispasmodic.  Cats 
are  very  fond  of  the  odor  of  valerian,  and  tear 


the  plant  to  pieces  and  roll  in  it.  They  are  said 
even  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  devour  them.  A 
bit  of  the  root  is  also  used  as  a  bait  for  catch- 
ing rats.  The  carrot-Uke  roots  of  Valeriana 
edulis,  a  tall  glabrous  ;plant  of  the  western 
United  States  with  undivided  stem  leaves,  and 
yellowish- white  flowers  in  elongated  panicles, 
are  eaten  by  the  Indians  either  raw  or  drie^. 
The  Pah-Utes  even  grind  them  into  flour  and 
use  it  in  the  form  of  bread  or  mush.  Nard  is 
a  name  given  to  various  species  of  valerian,  but 
particularly  to  F.  eellica,  employed  by  Eastern 
nations  as  a  substitute  for  spikenard  in  thcif 
scented  baths;  it  is,  likewise,  called  Celtic  spike- 
nard, and,  like  the  Cretan  spikenard  (  Vaieriana 
phu),  has  medicinal  properties,  similar  to,  but' 
weaker  .than,  the  officinal  valerian.  The  Greek 
valerian  is  Polemonittm  cterultum,  mistaken  by 
old  herbaKsts  for  the  valerian  described  by  the 
ancient  Hellenes,  and  the  name  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  genus,  including  the  creeping 
American  P.  reptant,  with  delicate  nodding 
corymbs  of  pale  blue  flowers.  Cenlranthur 
ruber  is  the  scarlet  hghtning  or  spurred  or  red' 
valcriatL  cultivated  for  its  oblong  panicle  of 
scarlet  flowers.  The  African  or  Algerian  vale-' 
dan  {Fiiia  fornucopiay  is  nstd  as  a  salad  plant 
in  Algeria.  It  is  low,  glabrous  and  branching' 
with  oval  leaves,  and  tubular,  long,  pinlc  flow* 
OTs.  it  can  bo  cultivated  and  eaten  like  com 
salad,  but  is  not  so  hardy. 

VALBRIANdS,  vi-le-rT-i'nOs,  ApostoloB. 
See  FircA,  Jeak  de. 

VALERIC  or  VALBRIANIC  ACID, 
CiHiCOiH,  Four  acids  of  this  composition  are 
known.  The*  one  ordinarily  known  by  this 
name  is  a  monobasic  acid  found  free  and  as 
ethereal  salts  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, chiefly  in  valerian  and  angehca  roots.  It 
Btty  be  made  artiiidally  \fy  the  oxidation  of 
ordinary  amyl  alcohol  by  chromic  acid  mixtttte: 
It  it  a  colorless  oily  liquid;  lighter  than  water, 
and  iKjssessed  of  a  peculiar  odor  and  a  sharp 
acrid  taste;  somewhat  soluble  in  water  bnt  very. 
easily  so  in  alcohol;  unites  with  bases  to  form 
salts  called  valerates  or  valerianates  and  with 
alcohols  to  form  ethereal  salts.  These  latter 
are  frequently  of  a  rather  agreeable  odor  and 
taste  and  for  such  are  much  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  artificial  fruit  essences.  Some  of  the 
metallic  valerianates  are  used  in  medicine  be- 
cause of  their  «light  sedative  action. 

VALERIUS,  Flaccns  Setinna  Balbns, 
flSk'fis  se-il'nfls  bal'bijs,  CaiuB.  Latin  poet:  b. 
Padua,  Bved  in  the  time  of  Tiius  and  Ves- 
pasian; d.  about  90  a.d.  He  wrote  and  dedi- 
cated to  Vespasian  the  'Argonautica,*  a  poem 
in  eight  books,  in  which  he  narrates  the  adven- 
tures of  Jason  and  his  companions.  This  epic 
he  left  unfinished.  He  is  merely  a  somewhat 
free  translator  of  ApolJonius  Rhodius,  whose 
work  he  tricks  out  with  rhetorical  flourishes, 
while  in  some  passages  he  is  so  obscure  as  to 
be  nearly  unintcltigilile.  Consult  Langen,  'Va- 
leni  Flacci  Argonauiica  cum  notis'  (1896). 

VALERIUS,  Publiua,  surnaraed  Pubu- 
OOLA,  Roman  consul  and  general:  d.  503  aq 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  when  Tarquinius  Collatinus  was 
forced  to  resign  Valerius  was  elected  consul  in 
his  stead  in  coojunaion  with  Junius  Brutus. 
When  the  Tarquins.  aided  by  the  Veicnles, 
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moved  against  Rome  in  509  B.C.  they  were  met 
by  the  Romans  under  (he  two  consuls  and  de- 
feated. Brutus  {ell  in  the  battle  leaving  Va- 
lerius sole  consul.  He  promulgated  a  law  by 
which  any  person  who  attempted  to  usurp 
kingly  power  mi^ht  be  killed  by  any  one,  and 
another  establishing  the  right  of  a  picbdan 
condemned  by  a  magistrate  to  appeal  to  the 
people.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  publicota,  "the  people's 
friend."  He  was  three  limes  re-elecled  consul, 
conducted  the  expedition  of  Porsena,  and  with 
his  colleague,  Titus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  de- 
feated the  Sabines  in  504.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Livy,    His  life  was  written  by  Plutarch. 

VALERIUS  ANTIA5,  vi-le'ri-as  iu'tI-4^ 
Roman  historian.  He  Uved  in  the  miSdle  ot 
the  1st  century  of  our  era  and  bis  work  was  an 
account  of  Latin  history  from  the  founding  of 
Rome,  and  comprised  3/  books.  It  abounos  in 
exaggeration  and  fabulous  incident    The  au- . 


are  published  in  Peter's  'Historicorum  Roma- 
nonuu  Fragmenta'  (1883). 

VALERIUS  CATO,  ka'td,  Pabliiu,  Latin 
poet.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  in  the  1st  century  B.C  During  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla,  and  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  proscriptions,  he  lost  his  estate,  being 
then  in  bis  minority,  and  went  to  Rome  as  a 
needy  student,  althou^  his  talent  as  a  critic 
and  grammarian  of  the  Alexandrian  type  even- 
tually won  him  credit  and  distinction.  Two 
poems,  'Dirse'  and  'Lydia,'  whict)  long  passed 
under  Virgil's  name,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  on  somewhat  doubtful  evidence.  Consult 
Ribbeck,  'Appendix  VergiUara'   (1895). 

VALERIUS  CORVUS,  kor-viis,  BiarcM, 
Roman  general :  b.  about  371  B.C,  d.  about  271. 
In  349,  being  military  tribune  under  Camillus  in 
bis  canqiaign  agiunst  the  Gauls,  he  accepted  the 
challenge  of  agigantic  warrior  to  single 
!._..    __ji  i-:ii I  lT.. i„.  -  .      . 


Valerius  and  as  often  as  he  advanced  upon  his 
foe  flew  at  the  Gaul's  face.  A  general  battle 
then  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely victorious.  From  this  circumstance 
Valerius  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Roman  heroes  and  was  given  the  surname  of 
Corvus  (a  raven).  He  was  made  consul  the 
next  year,  and  the  same  honor  was  conferred 
upon  him  five  times  afterward.  In  his  third 
consulship,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  gained  two  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnites  at  Mount  Gaurus  and 
at  Suessula.  In  342  he  was  appointed  dictator 
on  his  quelling  through  his  personal  popularity 
a  mutiny  in  the  army.  He  was  dictator  again 
in  301,  when  he  defeated  the  Marsi  and  Etrus- 
cans. He  held  cunile  dignities  21  times,  re- 
peatedly enjoyed  the  honors  of  a  triumph,  and 
IS  referred  to  by  the  Roman  writers  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS,  myc'sl-m&s, 
Roman  author  of  the  Isl  centurv  a.d.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  life  except  that  he  accompanied 
Sextus  Pompey  into  Asia.  His  name  is  ap- 
pended to  a  collectiot)  of  historical  anecdotes 
entitled  'De  Factis  Dictisque  Mcmorabilibus 
Libri  IX,'  which  embraces  a  large  variety  of 
subjects,   and  as  a  historical  authority  is  of 


some  value.  Abridgments  were  made  by  Tiins 
Probus,  Julius  Paris  and  Januarius  Nepotianus. 
Those  01  the  two  last  named  were  discovered 
by  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  lifcrary  of  the  Vatican. 
Appended  to  the  work  of  Valerius  Maximus  is 
a  fragment  entitled  'De  Nominibus  Prcno- 
m in! bus,  Cognominibus,  AgnominJbus,  Appella- 
tionibiis.  Verbis,'  of  which  the  first  chapter 
only  is  extant.  It  professes  to  be  an  epitome 
made  by  Julius  Paris,  but  probably  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  Valerius.  TTie  best 
editious  of  Valerius  Maximus  are  those  of  Tor- 
renius  (1736);  Hase  (1822);  Kemp  (1854); 
Halm  (1865).  The  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Speed  (1698). 

VALERIUS  PROBUS.  Se«  Psdbus, 
Mamcus  Valgus. 

VALETTA,  val-lSt'ta,  a  fortified  Mediter- 
ranean seaport,  capital  of  Malta  (q.v.),  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  island,  picturesquely  sit- 
uated on  an  elevated  peninsula,  with  a  '^^ 
and  coinmodioas  harbor  on  each  side.  Toe 
streets  are  narrow,  the  squares  are  spacious 
and  handsome,  and  the  splendid  quays  are  lined 
with  elegant  buildinc^  Owing  lo  Uie  inequal- 
ity of  the  site  the  different  streets  connect  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  cathedral,  built  in  1580, 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  Knights  of  U^ta, 
who  are  represented  in  white  marble  in  full 
costume.    The  governor's  residence,  die  ancient 

Ealace  of  the  grand  masters,  has  a  corridor 
ung  with  portraits  of  knights,  and  aa  armory 
rich  in  trophies  and  ancient  armor.  A  library 
and  museum,  a  university,  a  botanical  garden,  a 
military  hospital,  occupying  a  noble  buildings 
erected  by  the  knights,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions, are  notable  features.  There  are  sev- 
eral dry-docks  and  the  town  is  an  important 
coaling:  station.  It  has  a  stone  (juarry,  silk 
factories,  a  large  transit  trade  and  is  the  chief 
station  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Meditcrts- 
nean.  Over  100  vessels  are  registered  from  this 
port,  one-third  of  them  steamships.  Pop.  25,000. 
VALBTTE,  Jean  Parisot  dc  la.  zb6i 
pi-re-s6  de  la  vi-let,  French  soldier:  b.  Tou- 
louse, 1494:  d.  Valetta,  Malta,  28  Aug.  1568. 
He  came  of  a  noble  family  of  Toulouse,  car^f 
entered  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Jotu 
and  was  elected  grand  master  of  that  order  in 
1557.  His  after  career  was  a  series  of  ex- 
ploits in  warfare  with  the  Turks,  ending  with 
his  renowned  defense  of  Malta,  lasting  frcHn 
18  May  1565  till  8  September.  The  Turkish 
armament  included  159  war  ships  and  30,000 
men;  while  the  defenders  were  8^00  men,  with 
TOO  knights,  who  held  the  fortifications  heroic- 
ally in  spite  of  awful  loss  and  privations,  till 
the  siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  a 
Neapolitan  fleet  Valette  was  the  founder  of 
Valetfa  (q.v.). 

VALHALLA.  Tbx  ^mde  of  Odin  as 
described  in  Norse  mytholt^y.  It  was  the 
house  of  joy  and  of  vast  proportions,  bcine 
reported  as  having  540  entrances,  each  so  broad 
thai  800  heroes  could  march  throudi  abreast 
Also  the  Pantheon,  or  "Temple  of  Fame,  built 
by  Louis  I  of  Bavaria,  at  Donaustauf,  near 
ELatisbon,  and  consecrated  to  all  Germans  who 
have  become  renowned  in  war,  statesmanship, 
literature  and  art  Also  apphed  generally  to 
buildings  dedicated  to  national  heroes  or  the 
distinguished  dead  in  various  fidds. 
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VALISB.    See  Trunk. 

VALKYRIES,  val-ki'rez  (<Bat tie- Maid- 
ens* ;  "Shield  or  Wish-maidens*),  in  Norse 
mythology,  'iieautiful  And  ^luring  women  who 
ride  through  the  air  clad  in  sleantin^  armor 
and  jewels  of  gold,  lead  the  battle  and  seica  the 
Val  or  Einherjar,  single  champions  worthy  of 
Wodin  and  of  entrance  into   Walhalla.     From 


_  e  trailing  and  the  no  .  ._   .     .    _  .       

ter  sparks  of  light.  They  lead  the  fallen  heroes 
to  Walhalla  and  offer  them  there  the  drinlcinK 
horn.  Sometimes  they  are  of  supematur^ 
origin ;  sotnetimes  Ihc  daughters  oi  princes ; 
they  can  change  themselves  into  swans  at  wiJL 
They  sometimes  take  noble  heroes  to  be  their 
lovers.  Brutihtlde  in  the  heroic  poetry  of  the 
north  is  a  Vaikyrie.  Most  of  the  names  of  the 
Valkyries  contain  some  reference  to  war  and 
battle.  (See  Scandinavian  Language  and 
Litebature).  Consult  Golther,  'Der  Valkyr- 
icnmythus>  (-1889). 

VALLA,  val'la,  Lfturentius  (Losenzo  deua 
Value),  an  Italian  humanist;  b.  Rome,  1407; 
d.  there.  1  Aug,  1457.  He  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  under  Bnini  and  Arispa,  took  orders  in 
1431  and  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pavia  the  same  year.  Siibsequently 
to  14^  he  held  the  same  ofEce  in  Milan,  Genoa 
and  Florence,  and  in  1442  became  secretary  to 
Alfonso  V  of  Naples.  Pope  Nicholas  V  sum- 
moned him  to  Rome  and  made  him  secretary 
and  apostolic  writer  (1447)  ;  and  he  passed  his 
remaining  years  in  translating  from  Uie  Greek, 
and  in  furious  literary  feuds  with  Foggio, 
Trapezuntios  and  others  among  his  compeers. 
He  was  a  bom  controversialist  and  reckless  in 
die  utterance  of  his  views.  He  condemned 
moral  standards  of  ecclesiastical  asceticism  in 
his  'Tie  Voluptatc  Dialogus>  (1431);  he  as- 
sailed the  scholastic  lo^c  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  his  'Repasbnatio  Dialecttces' ;  the  use  of 
unclassical  words  and  idioms  in  Latin  writing 
was  criticized  in  his  'Elegantix  Latin!  Ser- 
monis'  (1471);  and  the  claims  of  the  papacy 
to  temporal  dominion  were  attacked  in  his  'Dc 
Falso  Ctedita  et  Mentita  Consiantini  Dotiatione 
Declamatio>  (1440).  He  wrote  numerous  other 
tractates  of  a  destructively  critical  character, 
and  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
professors  of  the  current  theology  by  his  'An- 
notationei  in  Novum  Testameiitimi>  (after- 
ward edited  by  Erasmus),  in  which  he  attacked 
with  much  acrimony  the  Vulgate's  translation 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  His  translation  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus  into  Latin  are  not 
without  authority  at  the  present  day.  Consult 
Barozzi  and  Sfibbadini,  'Studi  sul  Fanonnita  e 
sui  VaUa>  (1891)  :  Mancini,  'Vita  di  Lorenzo 
Valla  (1892) ;  Wolff,  'Lorenzo  Valla,  Sein 
Leben  und  seine  Werke>  (1893). 

VALLABHACHARYA.  val-la-ba-ka're-a, 
a  Hindu  religious  reforther.  He  flourished  in 
the  15th  century,  and  his  followers  are  most 
influential  at  the  present  day.  He  is  regarded 
as  a  Mahatma,  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  and 
his  descendants,  under  the  title  of  Maharajah, 
or  (^sain,  are  treated  with  almost  divine 
honors.  He  inculcated  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
by  his  name  of  Krishna,  in  which  form  the  god, 
like  the  Greek  Zeus,  did  not  disdain  the  love 
and  company  of  mortal  maidens.  The  worship 
of  Krishna  has  a  tendency  to  licentiousness,  and 


- toward  a  more  spiritual  and  exalted 

creed  set  in  under  Swami,  Narayan  about  100 
years  ago.  Consult  Mulji,  'tfislory  of  the 
Sect  of  Maharajahs  or  Vallabhacharyas  in 
Western  India*  (1865);  Williams,  'Hinduism* 
(1877). 


VALLADOLID,  Philippines,  pueblo,  prov- 
ince of  Negros  Ocddental ;  on  the  west  coast 
on  Guimaras  Strait,  16  miles  sooth  of  Bac6lod. 
Pop.  14,000. 

VALLADOLID,  Spain,  (1)  Capital  of  the 
modem  province  of  the  same  name,  a  garrison 
town,  and  archiepiscopal  see,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pisuerga,  a  tnbutary  of  the  Douro,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Esgueva  (largely  covered 
in)  from  the  east,  and  the  Canal  of  Castile 
from  the  north,  100  miles  northwest  of  Madrid. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spacious,  fertile  plain  and 
has  fine  streets  and  squares.  The  Plaza  Mayor 
or  de  la  Constitucion  is  the  centre  of  the  city's 
life.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  late  Renaissance 
Style  in  15S5,  is  still  unfinished;  the  most  in- 
teresting church  is  that  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Antigua,  dating  from  the  12th  century.  Oosc 
to  these  two  edifices  stands  the  university,  a 
17th  century  building,  with  a  library.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  and  institutions  are  the 
Colegio  de  Sant§  Cruz,  a  splendid  plateresque 
imiiding  of  the  ISth  century,  containing  a  mu- 
seum and  some  modem  paintings;  the  Colegio 
de  San  Gregorio,  a  15th  century  building,  now- 
devoted  to  municipal  purposes,  with  a  splendid 
Gothic  facade;  the  13th  century  church  of  San 
Pablo,  with  an  ornamental  Gothic  fa^de;  the 
royal  palace,  dating  from  the  17tb  century; 
the  Convent  of  San  Benito,  now  used  as  a  bar- 
rack; two 'theatres ;  a  bull-ring;  general  hos- 
pital, etc.  The  Campo  Grande  is  the  finest  parte 
of  the  city.  The  industries  include  iron-found- 
ing and  manufactures  of  cloth,  silks,  paper, 
gold  and  silver  wares,'  chemicals  and  leather, 
Valladolid  was  the  capital  of  Spain  before 
Madrid.  It  is  the  birti^Uce  of  Philip  II  and 
contains  the  house  in  which  Columbus  died. 
One  of  the  foreign  institutions  for  the  training 
of  Scottish  Roman  Catholic  priests  was  for- 
merly situated  here.  Pop.  (1910)  71.066.  (2) 
The  jirovince  has  an  area  of  2,922  square  mites 
and  IS  an  agricultural  region.  It  was  formerly 
noted  for  its  weaving  and  tanneries,  but  aU 
industry  has  declined  of  late.  Fop.  about 
300,00a     See  Castile. 


VALLANDIGHAM,  Clement  Lurd. 
American  politician:  b.  New  Lisbon.  Ohio.  29 
July  1820;  d.  Hamilton,  Ohio  17  June  1871. 
He  was  educated  at  Jefferson  (Tollfwe,  Fa.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842.  More  inclined 
to  a  political  than  legal  career,  at  25  he  became 
the  representative  of  Columbiana  County  in  the 
legislature  of  Ohio,  Jn  1847  he  removed  to 
Dayton,  Ohio,  which  he  made  his  permanent 
home,  and  took  charge  of  The  Empire,  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  which  he  edited  with  marked 
ability  for  two  years.  He  returned  to  his  pro- 
fession in  1849,  but  sought  political  honors,  and 
after  two  defeats  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1856;  was  re-elected  in  18S8. 
and  was  in  Congress  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
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Civil  War.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  war  as 
being  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional,  and  his 
opposition  was  radical  and  persistent. 

Failing  of  election  to  Congress  in  1863,  he 
returned  to  Ohio,  and  at  political  meetings  op- 
posed and  denounced  the  government  and  the 
war  policy  in  such  bitter  terras,  that  he  became 
the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  so>called 
'Copperheads*  of  the  North.  His  extreme  op- 
position to  ihe  war  led  to  fais  arrest  in  May 
1863  at  Dayton,  by  General  Bumside,  com- 
manding the  military  department  of  the  Ohio. 
He  was  trie^  by  a  military  commission  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  for  disloyal  utterances  and  con- 
duct, found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  close  con- 
finement during  the  war,  but  President  Lincoln 
commuted  the  sentence  to  banishment  beyond 
the  Federal  lines,  and  he  was  sent  south  through 
General  Rosecrans'  camp  at  Murfreesboro  into 
the  Confederate  lines.  Being  unwilling  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  and  dissatis- 
fied with  his  reception  in  the  South,  in  a  short 
time  he  ran  the  blockade  from  Wilmington. 
N.  C,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to  Halifax,  ana 
later  to  Windsor,  Canada,  where  he  made  his 
home  for  a  lime.  While  at  Windsor  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  for  gov- 
ernor, against  the  Hon.  John  Brough,  and  was 
defeated  by  over  100,000  majority.  !n  1864  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Dayton  without  moles- 
tation, and  took  an  active  part  in  various  po- 
litical campaigns  in  Ohio,  becoming  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Conventiori  at 
Chicago. 

His  tragic  death  occurred  while  he  was  en- 
gaged as  attorney  in  a  murder  case.  He  was 
illustrating  to  -the  jury  the  manner  in  which 
the  victim  was  shot,  when  by  accident  he  fatally 
shot  himself  with  the  pisiol  he  held  in  his 
hands.  Vallandigham  was  an  accomplished  and 
forcible  speaker.  His  style  was  formed  from 
the  best  models  of  oratory.  His  convictions 
were  strong  and  inflexible,  his  integrity  and 
courage  undoubted.  Consult  Vallandigham,  J. 
L.,  'Life  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham*  (1^2).  ■ 

VALLE,  va-ia,  Pietro  della:  b.  1S86;  d 
1652;  a  noted  Italian  traveler  born  of  noble 
'  family.  He  is  credited  with  being  the  first  in- 
vcstigator  to  begin  that  long  line  of  research 
which  finally  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  records 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Assyria  and  the 
deciphering  of  its  records.  During  his  travels 
he  wrote  back  learned  and  interesting  letters  to 
his  friend  Mario  Schipano,  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Naples.  He  spoke  Persian,  Arabian, 
Coptic  and  Turkish  and  these  languages  were 
of  great  use  lo  him  in  his  travels  during  which 
he  visited  Persia,  where  he  was  well  received 
at  court  in  1617  and  remained  for  several  years 
which  were  spent  in  the  sludy^  of  the  country. 
On  one  of  his  expeditions  he  visited  the  ancient 
ruins  of  Pcrsepolis  which  he  examined  and 
described  with  more  care  and  intellieence  than 
had  ever  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  any 
previous  explorer.  He  copied  some  of  the 
ancient  cuniform  writing  and  discussed  the 
characters  employed  in  it.  His  letters  called  the 
attention  of  the  world  lo  this  mysterious  an- 
cient field  and  created  an  interest  which  was 
destined  never  to  die  wholly  out  until  the  rid- 
dle of  iis  past  had  been  solved  Delia  Valle's 
work  possesses  great  value  for  he  describes 
with  exactness  and  intelligence   the 


through  which  he  trsvded  whidi  inchKh 
Persia,  India,  Egynl,  Turkey,  Arabia  and  the 
Holy  Land.  It  was  only  in  1526  that  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  after  an  absence  of  almost  10 


VALLKJO,  val-ya'ho,  Cal., 


Bay,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroai 
about  25  miles  northeast  of  San  Frandsco  ana 
opposite  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  T^ie  city  was 
founded  in  1851  and  was  intended  for  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State.  The  legislature  held  sessions 
here  In  1851.  1852  and  1853,  but  only  a  part  of 
Ihe  session  of  1853  was  held  in  Vallejo.  In 
1866  the  dty  was  chartered.  It  is  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  section  and  nearby  is  a  quick- 
silver mine.  The  chief  manufactures  arc  flour, 
leather,  cement,  canned  fish,  lumber  products 
and  canned  fruits.  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
where  about  5,000  men  are  employed,  contributes 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  dty.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  Sailors'  Club 
House,  the  church  and  school  buildings.  The 
educational  institutions  are  two  high  schools, 
one  public,  founded  in  1870,  the  other  Saint 
Vincent's  Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  public 
and  parish  elementary  schools  and  Carnegie 
Free  Library.  There  is  one  Home  for  Orphans. 
The  city  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks. 
The  BOvemmenl  of  Vallejo,  like  that  of  Berke- 
ley, Monterey.  Oakland,  San  Diego,  Santa  Crui 
and  other  California  cities  is  conducted  on  the 
commission  plan.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

VALLENTINE,  Benjamin  Bcnnaton, 
"FiTZNOODLE,"  American  journalist  and  drama- 
tist; b,  London,  England,  7  SepL  1*43.  He 
studied  for  the  English  bar  and  coming  to  this 
country  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Puck  and  its 
editor  1877-84;  and  dramatic  critic  of  New  York 
Herald.  He  is  tfie  author  of  'The  Fitznoodle 
Papers*;  'Fitznoodle  in  America';  and  such 
plays  as  *A  Southern  Romance' ;  'In  Para- 
dise*; and  'Fiti  in  New  York.' 

VALLEY  CITY,  N,  D^  dty,  county-seat  of 
Barnes  County,  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  and 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Ihe  Minneapolis,  Saint 
Paul  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie  railroads,  about  55 
miles  west  of  Fargo.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region.  The  industries  are 
connected  chiefly  with  farm  products  and  the 
shipment  of  livestock,  and  the  city  is  a  dis- 
tributing centre  for  quite  an  extensive  region. 
The  educational  institutions  are  the  State  Nor- 
mal SchooL  public  eraded  schools  and  a  school 
library.  There  are  good  banking  fadlities  and 
newspapers.    Pop,  4^600. 


Union  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa. 
Fi  railroads,  about  W  miles  west  of  Leaven- 
worth and  26  miles  north  of  Topeka,  It  is  in  a 
fertile  agricultural  region.  The  river  furnishes 
excellent  water  power,  and  the  chief  manu- 
factories are  flour- mi  lis,  machine  shop,  and 
agricultural  implement  shop.  There  are  two 
State  hanks.    Pop.  about  1,480. 

VALLEY  FORGE,  Pa,,  village  in  Chester 
County,  on  ihe  SchuvllciH  River,  and  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  24  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  Valley  Fot«e  is  noted  as 
the  place  where  Washington  ana  his  army  of 
about  11,000  men  went  into  winter  quarters,  17 
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Dec.  17?7,  after  the  occopiuicy  o£  Ptuladdplua 
bv  the  British.  The  army  suflered  cold  and 
hunger  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try, Dut  perhaps  more  from  die  incompetency  of 
(he  commissary  department.  Despite  the  conse- 
quent illness  of  many  of  the  mm.  Baron  Steu- 
ben, who  had  been  made  inspector-general  of 
tbe  army,  drilled  and  trained  the  soldiers  and 
reorganized  the  army.  Wa^ington  was  at 
Valley  For^e  when  he  received  the  news  of  the 
consummation  of  the  alliance  with  France. 
Washin^on  abandoned  the  oaxtg  18  Jtme  1778, 
and  again  took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  la 
1893  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  took  steps  to 
acquire  and  preserve  ViJl^  Forge  as  a  public 
park  and  historic  landmark.  On  19  OcL  1901, 
a  monument  was  here  unveiled  by  the  Daughters 
of  the.  Revolution  in  memoiy  of  tiie  soldiers 
who  died  in  camp  during  the  winter  of  1777-78. 
The  entire  field  at  Valley  Forge  is  practically 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  when  evacuated  by 
Washington  in  1778.  The  trenches  thrown  up 
by  the  "ragged  Continentals"  may  still  be  seen. 
The  old  stone  house  which  Washington  used 
for  his  headquarters  is  standing  and  is  in  a 
good  sute  of  preservation.  In  1963  the  matter 
of  making  Valley  Forge  a  State  iKirk  was  again 
taken  up  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  mm  of  $74,500  was  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  To  the  210  acres  already  owned 
by  the  State  800  acres  were  added. 


Pacific,  and  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint  Louis 
railroads,  about  five  miles  west  of  Des  Moines. 
It  has  coal  mines,  cement  works,  extensive  rail- 
road repair  shops  and  stock  yards.  Pop.  about 
3,200. 

VALLEY  QUAIL.    See  QoAn. 

VALLEY  TRAINS,  stratified  deposits 
filling  valleys,  and  laid  down  by  overloaded 
streams  Howing  from  the  meltinj;  ice  fronts  of 
glaciers.  Snch  deposits,  when  more  widely 
'  spread  over  a  region,  and  not  confined  to  val- 
Im,  are  called  outwash  plains.  The  latter  are 
often  many  miles  in  extent,  and  are  now  ac- 
cumulating at  many  points  along  gladal  fronts 

VALLEYFIELD,  or  SALAHEKBY  DB 
VALLSYFIELD.  Canada,  a  town  and  port 
of  entry  in  BeauharncHS  County,  on  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River,  and  at  the  head  of  Beauhar- 
nois  Canal  constructed  post  the  Saint  Lawrence 
rapids,  30  miles  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
southwest    of    Montreal.    The    river    here    ia 


and  has  a  cathedral,  college  and  other  fin  „ 
lie  institutions.  The  town  is  electrically  lighted, 
has  abundant  water  power  waterworks,  ana 
flouring-,  paper-,  and  cotton-mills,  one  of  the 
latter  establishments  employing  1,500  persons. 
Pop.  13,000. 

VALLEYS,  in  general,  depressions  of  some 
magnitude  in  the  surface  of  the  land.  Two 
great  classes  of  valleys  may  be  recognized,— 
(1)  structural,  and  (2)  erosional.  The  former 
include  depressions  due  to  folding,  such  as 
synclines;  basins  due  to  subsidence  of  an  area 
such  as  might  occur  in  regions  of  subterranean 
drainage,  or  in  volcanic  regions;  fault  valley 
which  when  narrow  gor^s,  like  that  of  tne 


Rhine,  are  known  by  the  term  of  "graben,*  and 
others.  Erosion  valleys  embrace  W  far  die 
more  common  types,  such  as  river  vall^s,  which 
range  from  gorges  with  vertical  sides  and 
completely  filled  by  the  rtvei\  to  depressions 
many  miles  in  widrfi^with  flat  bottoms  and 
gently  sloping  sides.  These  are  carved  wholly 
by  the  rivers  that  occupy  them.    The  larger 


disturbed,  and  more  modem  coastal  plain  strata 
which  lap  up  against  die  older  ones.  By  con- 
tinued erosion  the  edge  of  the  newer  strata  is 
pushed  further  and  further  awi^  from  the 
older  land,  until  a  valley  of  great  width  is  pro- 
duced along  the  strike  of  the  strata.  VaHeys 
of  this  type  are  well  developed  along  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast,  next  to  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Piedmont  district  Some  valleys  of  this  type 
have  suffered  drowning,  as  appears  to  be  ttie 
case  in  Long  Island  Sound.  Other  valleys  of 
this  m)e  have  become  filled  with  water  and 
transformed  into  lakes  by  the  stopping  up — by 
glacial  drift  or  warping  of  the  land  of  their ' 
outlets.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  valleys  now 
holding  the  water  of  some  of  o'ur  Great  Lakes, 
notably  Ontario.  ValJevs  due  to  glacial  erosion 
are  not  tincomiQon,  although  it  is  probable  that 
glaciers  nsuallr  do  little  more  than  deepen 
valleys  originally  formed  by  streams.  A  type 
not  included  in  the  two  divisions  mentioned  is 
found  in  intra-morainal  valleys  within  die 
glaciated  region.  Here  the  valley  is  the 
remnant  of  the  plain  around  which  hills  of 
s[lacia)  drift  are  built.    See  MoitntaiN;  Fioni 


glacia 
Plain 


VALLISNERIA,  the  typical  genms  of  the 
tape-grass  family.  It  is  composed  of  itqttatic 
plants,  y.  tpiralts  being  the  tape-grass  or  eel- 
grass,  whose  long  submerged  leavea  are  detested 
bv  swimmers;  in  Qiesapeake  Bay  it  is  the  "wild 
celery*  upon  the  roots  of  which  the  canvaa- 
back  feed^  and  to  which  are  due  the  admirable' 
flavor  of  cbat  duck.  The  leaves  are  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  float  just  under  the  surface 
in  shallow  water,  the  plant  being  rooted  in  mud 
or  sand-  It  spreads  widely  by  stolons,  so  diat 
it  often  forms  a  wide  belt  along  the  shore, 
which  is  a  great  refuge  for  the  small  fry  of 
water-life,  but  greatly  impedes  the  passage  of 
boats.  Valtisneria  is  peculiar  in  its  arrange- 
ments for  cross- fertilization.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  fascicles,  from  the  axils  of  which 
ifing  the  flowers,  only  one  sex  on  each  planL 
tiey  are  enclosed  in  a  tdnd  of  bladder  formed 
by  two  membranous,  concave  bracts.  There  is 
only  one  pistillate  flower  to  a  bladder,  and 
when  ready  for  fertilisation,  the  envelope  splits 
and  frees  this  flower,  its  ovary  elongates,  and 
it  is  pushed  upward  by  the  growing  stalk,  until 
the  whorl  of  three  lanceolate  sepals  floats  on 
the  surface.  Above  them  are  three  abortive 
petals,  and  three  stigmas,  by-Iobed  at  the  apices, 
and  fringed  on  the  edges.  They  project  slightly 
between  the  sepals.  In  the  meantime,  the  blad- 
der about  the  staminate  flowers,  which  are 
numerous,  on  a  short  axis,  and  have  never  risen 
far  above  the  mud,  becomes  disrupted,  and  the 
flowers,  which  arc  globular,  and  have  their 
three  sepals  closed  tightly  over  the  stamens, 
float  like  bubbles  to  Vie  surface.  There  they 
drift  about,  and  soon  open.  The  arched  sepals 
become  reflexed,  until  they  look  like  tliree  boau 
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tied  close  together  al  one  end.  Two  . 
project  obliquely  from  the  point  of 
tipped  with  masses  of  sticky  pollen- eel  Is. 
These  tiny  crafts  are  blown  about  by  the  winds, 
and  carried  by  currents,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  sometimes  coveriiig  it  as  with  a.  creamy 
film.  In  the  course  of  their  travels^  they  almost 
inevitably  strike  against  the  waiting  pistillate 
flowers,  riding  at  anchor,  with  tneir  three 
sti^as  poised  at  exactly  the  angle  to  allow 
dteiT  fringes  (o  detadi  the  sticky  pollen-masses 
from  the  other  flower.  As  soon  as  the  pollen 
adheres  firmly  to  the  stigmas,  the  pistillate 
Sowers  are  withdrawn  beneath  the  surface  by 
the .  contraction  of  the  long  stalks,  which  as- 
sume a  spiral  form,  and  ultimately  ripen  fruit 
near  the  muddy  floor  of  the  stream. 

HELEtc  Incersou. 

VALLOHBROSA,  val-ldm-br&'sa  (Ilaliau, 
■shady  vallev'J,  Italy,  a  celebrated  abbey  sit- 
uated in  a  inickl};  wooded  valley  of  the  Apen- 
nines about  18  miles  southeast  of  Florence.  It 
was  founded  by  San  Giovanni  Gualberto  about 
1038,  subject  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict, 
atid  the  institution  was  approved  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander n  in  1070.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
founder  was  to  establish  separate  hermitages, 
but  a  monastic  mode  of  life  soon  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  Order  6i  Vallombrosa  was  stnctly 
concempktiv&  was  the  first  to  admit  la]/  breth- 
ren, and  established  60  branch  houses  in  Italy 
and  France.  The  abbey  acquired  celebrity  from 
its  romantic  situation,  and  its  magnificent  buildi- 
ings  were  erected  in  1637.  It  was  a  place  of 
reiuge  for  French  pnests  during  the  first  revo- 
lution; in  1808  it  was  pillaged  by  Napoleon. 
It  was  appropriated  in  1866  by  the  Italian  gov- 
emment  and  the  building  is  now  occupied  as  a 
school  of  forestry,  although  some  monks  still 
reside  here  and  attend  to  the  meteorological 
observatory  established  in  1654.  The  place  is 
much  visited  on  acconnt  of  its  fine  scenerv  and 
the  views  it  commands,  and  there  are  nottU 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Vallom- 
brosa has  been  celebrated  by  Dante  and  Ari- 
osto,  and  the  Uiltonian  quotation  'thick  as 
autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Val- 
lombrosa* is  well  known. 

VALOIS,  val-wa,  Houbc  of.  a  younger 
branch  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  whidi  occupied 
the  throne  of  France  from  1328  to  1589.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IV,  the  last  of  the  direct 
line  of  Capetians^his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois, 
the  grandson  of  Philip  III  and  great- crand son 
of  Louis  IX,  was  acknowledged  king  as  the 
next  male  heir.  His  direct  successors  were 
John  (135(^64),  ChaHes  V  (1364-80),  Charles 
VI  (1380-1422),  Charles  Vll  (1422-61),  Louis 
XI  (1461-83),  and  Charles  VIII  (1483-98). 
The  last  named^  dying  without  male  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  the 
great-grandson  of  Charles  V,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  Louis  XII  (1498-1515).  Like  his  pre- 
decessor he  left  no  son,  and  had  for  his  hrir 
his  cousin  Francis  of  Angouleme,  the  offspring 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Valois- 
Orleans,  who  became  ICing  Francis  I  (1515-47). 
After  him  his  son,  Henry  H  (1547-59),  and  his 
three  grandsons,  Francis  II  (1559-60),  Charles 
IX  (1560-74),  and  Henry  HI  (1574-89),  held 
the  sceptre,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  last, 
passed  mto  the  hands  of  the  Bonrbon  family, 
under  Henry  FV.    These  two  centuries  and  a 


half  arc  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the  his- 
tory of  France.  See  F&ance — History,  and 
individual  titles. 

VALORIZATION,  val-er-i-za-shun.  Act 
or  Process  of  attempting  to  give  an  artntrary 
market  value  or  price  to  a  commodity  by 
governmental  interference,  as  by  maintaining  a 
purchasing  fund,  making  loans  to  producers  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  products,  etc,  used 
chiefly  of  such  action  to  Brazil, 

VALPARAISO,  Chile,  province  of  the 
middle  zone  of  the  r^ublic,  bounded  north  by 
Aconcagua,  south  by  Santiago  east  bv  Santiago 
and  Aconcagua,  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  has 
an  area  of  1,775  square  miles  and  includes  die 
island  of  Tuan  Femander.  The  surface  to  the 
north  is  fertile  and  agriculture  is  successfully 
followed  there.  The  south  is  mount^nous  and 
barren.  The  climate  is  exceptionally  mild  and 
uniform  in  temperature,  the  summer  mean  be- 
ing  about  63°  and  the  winter  53°.  Pop.  340,347 
or  191.74  to  the  square  mile.  The  capital  is 
Valparaiso  (q.v.). 

VALPARAISO,  val-p^-TTsd  (Sp.  val-pa-ra- 
t'so)  Chile,  the  most  imjwrtant  seaport  of  the 
republic  and  a  centre  of  trade  for  a  large  part 
ot  southwestern  South  America.  It  is  located 
on  a  large  bay  about  75  miles  west  by  north  of 
Santia^.  Tlie  leading  industries  are  iron 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  factories  for 
making  macaroni,  soap,  shoes,  perfumery,  fur- 
niture, etc.  There  are  also  tanneries  and  vwood- 
working  plants.  There  are  seven  banks,  in- 
cluding a  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  several  daily  newspapers,  fine  de- 
partment stores,  and  more  than  1,000  business 
houses  enumerated  in  the  city  directory.  There 
is  an  active  chamber  of  commerce,  and  trade 
with  North  America  is  increasing  steadily  since 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  There  are 
large  floating  docks  for  repairing  vessels  at  the 
port.  Statues  of  Columbus  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
Earl  of  Dundonald,  who  founded  ^e  Chilean 
navy,  stand  in  conspicuous  squares.  The  v 
supply  is  excellent.  The  aty  is  the  wcl 
terminal  of  the  railway  to  Buenos  AJres,  com- 
pleted in  1910.  There  are  also  railroads  to 
Santiago  and  Los  Andes.  There  are  ocean 
cables  and  wireless  telegraph  stations.  The 
harbor  is  excellent  and  the  entrances  to  the 
bay  well  fortified.  It  was  the  first  dty  in  South 
America  to  establish  telegraph  lines  and  to 
adopt  gas  (1856),  to  build  aqueducts  for  the 
water  supjriy,  to  use  street  cars  (1860).  etc  It 
has  experienced  several  severe  earthquakes.  On 
16  Aug.  1906,  and  for  several  days  following, 
earthquakes  and  fire  caused  a  large  amount  of 
damage  to  the  city  and  surrounding' towns,  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage  being  done  by  the 
fire  which  started  immediately  after  the  first 
shock  at  7.52  p.m.  The  dimate  is  temperate. 
Pop.  about  144,000. 

VALPARAISO,  Ind.,  dty,  county-seat  o£ 
Porter  Connty,  on  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk,  the  New  York.  CJhicago  and  Saint  Louis, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
railroads,  about  40  miles  southeast  of  Chicago. 
It  was  settled  in  1836  and  in  1856  was  incor- 
porated. It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  section, 
and  has  a  large  trade  in  farm  products.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  mica  paint,  daily  prod- 
ucts, and  machine-shop  products.    The  aty  is 
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famous  for  its  lance  school  called  the- Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  and  known  also  as 
Valparaiso  Uni^^rsily,  a  great  institution 
founded  by  Henry  B.  Brown  in  1873.  Its 
courses  of  study  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  large  number  of  raen  and  women  who  do 
not  find  ifac  regular  colleee  courses  av^lable. 
In  1917  diere  were  about  £,500  pupils  enrcdted, 
and  the  faculty  and  instructors  numbered  220; 
the  productive  funds  totaled  $134,000,  and  the 
total  annual  income  was  $208,33&  There  are 
two  national  aod  one  State  bank,  with  deposits 
close  to  ?2,000,000.  The  government  is  vested 
in  a  mayor,  who  holds  ofbce  four  years,  and  A 
common  council.    Pop.  8,000. 

VALUE.  Vahie  is  the  most  im^rtant  word 
in  the  whole  science  of  economic;.  Funda- 
mentally it  means  the  esteem  in  which  a  thing 
Is  held,  but  under  ordinary  commercial  condi' 
tions  it  means  power  in  exdiange.  There  is  no 
contradiction  between  these  two  ideas,  because 
the  higher  the  esteem  in  which  a  thing  is  held, 
the  greater  will  be  its  power  in  eKchange  under 
normal  condidons.  Under  certain  abnormal 
conditions  this  would  not  be  true.  Travelers 
in  a  desert  who  are  dying  of  thirst  might  es- 
teem water  very  highly,  but  if  they  had  nothing 
to  give  in  exchan^  for  it,  water  would  have 
very  little  power  in  exchange,  even  if  some 
one  cane  along  with  a  supply  of  water.  He 
citing  of  such  abnormal  cases  as  this,  however, 
does  not  go  very  far  toward  clearing  up  the 
subject  of  value.  On  the  ordinary  market,  in 
the  ordinary  commercial  community,  there  are 
always  many  things  to  give  in  exchange  for 
any  commoaity  that  happens  to  be  oHered;  and 
if  the  commodity  whiui  is  offered  is  lu^ljr 


_.  isbeldin low  esteem,  or  not  intensely  desired, 
few  things  will  be  offered  in  exchange  for  it 

When  we  say  that  value  in  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial community  is  power  in  exchange,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  saying  it  is  merely 
a  ratio  of  exchanse.  Power  in  exchange  is 
power  to  command  other  desirable  things  in 
peaceful  and  voluntary  exchange,  when 
things  are  exchanged,  however,  th^  must  of 
necessity  be  exchanged  in  some  ratio,  hut  the 
ratio  is  purely  accidental  and  is  not  the  real 
essence  of  value. 

Value  depends  upon  two  things  and  two 
things  alone :  namely  desirability  and  scarcity. 
Any  material  thin^  which  can  be  transferred 
will  have  value  if  it  possesses  both  these  quaii- 
ties  and  will  have  no  value  if  it  lacks  either  of 
them.  However  scarce  or  rare  a  lliinK  may  be. 
if  nobody  desires  it,  of  course  it  will  have  no 
value  or  power  in  exchange.  However  de- 
sirable it  may  be  in  itself,  if  every  one  has  all 


in  exchange. 

With  a  given  degree  of  scarcity,  the  more 
desirable  the  object  is,  the  higher  its  value,  and 
the  less  desirable  it  is,  the  lower  its  value. 
At  the  same  time.  With,  a  given  degree  of  de- 
sirability the  greater  its  scarcity,  the  greater 


say,  when  everybody  has  nearly  as  much  ; 
lie  wants,  he  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  gi 
any  more,  and  he  will  n  '  ' 
hi^  price  or  give  i 


deal  in  exchange  t 

The  reason  why  scarcity  makes  for  high 
value  and  abmidance  for  low  value  is  mainly 
physiological.  Wants  are  satiable.  When  one 
has  had  Kttlc  foodL  hunger  or  the  desire  for 
food  is  intense.  When  one  has  had  much 
food,  hunger  or  the  desire  for  food  is  less  in- 
tense  and  gradually  approaches  the  point  of 
satiety,  or  actually  reaches  it  This  is  true  not 
only  of  hunger  but  of  every  other  human  de- 
sire,—  that  is,  for  the  desire  for  every  other 
specific  form  of  satisfaction.  Even  music  palls, 
especially  if  there  is  little  variety.  One  becomes 
weary  of  looking  at  the  same  work  of  art  or  at 
worte  of  art  of  a  given  type.  Were  it  rot  for 
this  principle  of  satiety,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  value  of  a  commwlity  should  diminish  as 
the  supply  increases.  If  (he  tenth  apple  con- 
sumed t^  a  given  person  furnished  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  first,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  tenfold  increase  in  the  supply  of  apples 
should  not  sell  at  as  high  a  price  per  barrel  as 
the  smaller  supply. 

This  principle  of  valuation  as  suggested  above 
rests  upon  physiology  and  not  upon  sodal  ar- 
rangements. The  law  of  demand  and  supply 
is  much  deeper  than  the  organization  of  the 
market,  the  type  of  government,  or  the  organi- 
zation of  society  itself.  It  has  its  basis  in 
human  physiology.^  Market  values  and  prices 
are  ,onI)^  expressions  of  this  fundamental 
physiological  law.    See  Ecosomcs. 

T.  N.  Carver, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  Untvenity. 

VALVASSOR.    See  Vavasour. 

VALVE  TERMS.  The  accompanying  list 
of  mechanical  terms  includes  nearly  all  of  the 
principal  terms  generally  applied  to  define  the 
construction  ana  use  oi  the  various  torms  of 
valves;  but  for  specific  information  relative  to 
the  .aivbcation  of  these  devices  to  particular 
machines,  see  articles  in  this  Encyclopedia  under 
the  titles  Are  Compeessors;  Boilers;  Boiler 
Terms;  Gas;  Locomotive,  The;  Locomotive 
Enginx,  The;  Locomotive,  Dbbigk  and  Con- 
STBOCTiON  oy  THE  Modern  ;  Pumps  and  Pump- 
ing M achinerv  ;  Steam  and  Steam  Engines  ; 
Valves  ank  Hyotants, 

Allkh  Valvc —  A  fcirni  of  glida  yalTC  dcnsnvd  to  Rivt  ■ 
very  rapid  And  full  ~-*  "'—■ —  T«._.i. —  _;.i.  .i._ 
pliun  D'VbIvc,  it  fon 
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BvawnmavM  Vitox. —  A  nivs  usd  irltk  * 

pump  of  tbe  ccmtuned  air.  which  u  then  replaced  by 
MMm,  ifhlch  bdni  imme^tBly  condcowil  create*  a 
vacuum  and  enabla  tba  ■Uttm^  al  Oh  anvne.  When 
onanal.  it  nuikM  «  i 


ll  hce  ii  *>  nearlr  eqiialiied,  that  it 


ii  conveyed  out  irf  a  buildJoB,  when  tna  boaer  ia  doaely 
mofad-in.  Tha  bounet  prevent*  the  steam  from  SUina 
the  buildflK  or  boileT  ehed.     A  box  aafety  valve. 

Bmiu^ —  Tbe  loop  iaratd  on  a  ilide  valvs  iwl,  or  the 
atripa  in  a  iteam  cheat  between  h^ch  the  valve  b«elL 

Bbihe  Valvj. —  The  blow-off  valve  at  a  mariii*  boOd. 

BirCKIT  Valvb. —  The  Sap  valve  of  the  bucket  of  a  lift 

BuTTmn.v  Valvk. —  A  pair  of  flap  vaivea  arranged  back 

Cacb  Valve.—  A  ball  valve. 

CbaHOB  Valve. —  A  ilide  valve  nied  on  hydraulic  cnmas 
r__  J. ■__  .!_.  ^_._  ^ —  __  __  .  ^jinderm  ""■ 


n  UTangeDunt  of  tm 
igine  cyUodar  in  whk 


a  cut-off  valve  b 


ritix  iron  or  bian  i^tea  civBted  in  each  face. 

lectBHgular  in  abape.     tJiei  b  both  tlie  piitim 
ction  endi  of  the  barrela  of  lifting  pumpa.    The 

of  an  an  pomp  ii  a  flap  valve  Uoged  at  the 

lifting -■  --- ' 


of  power,  ai 

CaBCK    VjlLVK.— .. 


Lation.  to  obtain  vejyiog  degreea 

'A'wiac  velvi  imerted  in   a  feed   tripe 

iler  and  the  feed  pump  of  an  engine,  to 
Envent  the  water  Tatumiiu  from  the  boilcT  to  the  painp. 
The  preaeure  of  the  water  tnao  the  pump  opcna  It  toward 
tbe  bDilar.  but  the  preiaun  from  the  boiler  doee*  It  toward 

CiKCULAR  V ALVK. —  A  valvB  drcular  in  plan,  M  djitinauiihed 

from  a  elide  valve. 
Cod. —  A  cylindrical  valva  oonaistiaK  of  a  ahdl.  cover  and 

plug.     A  panageway  »  cut  thnwch  tbe  plug,  which  when 

openingt.  permiM  the  Snid  to  pan  throng.  When  the 
openinga  of  the  pauacawav  of  the  plug  are  brought 
oDpoeita  to  the  actid  walli  of  (he  ehell.  tha  oook  ie  doied. 
They  are  of  various  fonDs^ — bib.  flanged,  glaad,  locLet. 
. ... . —  „y  andBol '-       •^- 


wHch  the  plug  is  covcrrd 


R  relief  valve. 

CONICAI.  Valvi. —  A  valve  of  cooe-ahapad  Boction.  leating 
on  an  annular  seating.  It  has  no  win^,  but  ia  igmetinies 
uaed  fai  the  place  of  tha  conunon  lift  vaivea  with  parallel 
wings,  ae  Uie  lift  valves  of  a  puaip. 

CoBLiss  Valve. — '  The  valve  a  a  CorHsa  engine.  It  fonns 
the  segment  of  a  aida  and  rotates  b  an  annular  seating, 
alternately  coveriog  and  uncovering  the  iteam  port.  Tbe 
supply  valve  is  dosed  bv  nwans  of  *  dash  piaton. 

CotNiSK  ValvC—  a  douUe-heat  valva  lued  in  a  Conish 

Cross  Valvx. —  A  valve  placed  at  tbe  T  fomud  by  two 

■  solid  plate  or 

It  ia  the  eeeond 

a  •^nite  slide.  ^ 

s  Cod. —  A  pet  cock. 

Ctuhdek  BsCafi  Valvb.— a  valve  attached  to  the 
cgrUndera  of  manne  enginea  to  allow  tbe  eecape  of  the 
water  of  condensation  and  priming.  It  ia  supported  by 
a  spring  and  eniclaoed  in  a  metal  ivp,  which  is  providad 
a*  a  protection  for  the  sDgioe  attendanta  in  case  ol  a 

CovrvjtH  Valvb. —  A  dead-load  safety  valve,  or  a  doul- 

ereight  safety  valve. 
Dkad-load  9afbty  Valvb.— A  vslve  which  ia  loaded  by 

annular  weight*  over  a  ^•--'-^-' —    ■■-- 

the  valve  bemg  incieased ' 

^mber  rf  rbg»  employed. 

DBiJVBitT    Valvk.    Of     DiscoABGM    Vaivi.— The    valve 

through  which  the  contents  of  a  pump  are  forced  bto 

the  delivery  pipe- 
Disc  Valvk. —  A  modified  form  of  flap  valve  used  in  large 


□trv  and  lifting  around  th 

r  Valve. —  The  lowermo 
valw  at  tbe  apartiwe  throe 
Pqu«-wav  Coqi.—  A  cock  hi 
Glahd  Coce.— a  plug  cock 

Globi  VALVB.—  A  valve  with  a  lyrical  caang.  An 
tnCerioT  annular  seating  divides  the  chamber  into  t*0 
parta.  it  is  therdire  sometimes  called  a  diaphrafon  valve. 
It  is  gBlinillv  wed  aa  a  stop  or  naulaling  valva. 

GovEUiOK  Valve  Gbab.— 'nie  vsivs  gear  or  m-r.h.n-m 
by  whiE^Ii  j^Dvemors  regulate  the  opening  and  dosing  of 
the  induction  valve  in  automatic  exiMUUton. 

Qbiduih  Valvb. —  A  slide  valvs  in  .  which  the  pone  an 
■ubdividad  tianavenelr  br  narrow  bars  eosre^iondiog  lo 
similar  subdivisions  ia  tfie  cylin^  P'>'^i  K>  as  to  give 
the  necessaty  steam-way  with  a  leduced  tiavd  of  the 
vatva.    Th(M  valva  may  be  doable  or  treble  piirted. 

Grdutbd  Satbtv  Valvb.—  A  Cowhon.  Daad-kHd  Eafety, 
or  Dead-weight  SdfeVy  Valve. 

Hbad  Valve.-  The  uppermoet  or  delivery  valve  of  an  air 

IrannoN  ValvK. —  The  valva  of  a  iM  eogne  by  which 
the  charge  ts  ignited  or  fired. 

f .«. ..    ;n,pl(,y^ ■ ■- '- 


Ihmcato*  Coat.— The  cDcle  ei„,.., 

a  canmnmcatlOB  between  the  puton  at  the  indkatoc 
and  tbe  cytindar  of  tbe  eogiBa. 

iMjBcnoN  Cocc. —  Tha  cock  through   which  supplies  ot 

biBcnOK  Valvb. —  An  bisction  Code 

IM.BT  Valvk — A  (dot  valva. 

Jov's  Ctut. —  A  vatVB  gear  is  which  the  valve  rod  is  worked 
directly  through  a  coupling  rod  or  link  from  tba  con- 
necting rod.  and  not  by  mean*  of  eccentrics.  The  neccs- 
Mry  travel  is  obtaaied  by  utibiang  tha  up  and  down 
movement  of  the  coupling  link  to  move  a  disc  block  tn 
which  one  end  of  the  valve  rod  is  fastened,  which  slidee 
up  and  down  in  a  slot  link  moving  in  a  fixed  centra  and 

EUced  at  an  anCb  with  tha  rod.  The  engine  is  reversed 
y  altering  the  direction  of  the  angle  of  the  slot  link  about 


JtnrenoH  Valvb. —  A  two-way 

PJVM- 

EiHQSTONB  Valve. —  A  wing  va 
for  a  marine  condenser,  and  i 
boiler,      ft  openA  toward  tbe  a 


valve   whif 


upible  of  cl 


ja 


ubber  disc  hiiuiod  at  the  cc 

!d  grid  through  which  the 

mtA  ttie  vaive.     Its  lifting  mcvement  u  ajaaca   ay  a 

•uperimpoaed    guard    plate,    hollowed    in    the    upward 

direction. 

DouBi.^BBAT  Valve. —  A  circular  lift  valve  with  two 
■eating  faces  by  which  iteam  ia  admitted  on  both  sides 
at  once.  Also  known  aa  an  sc^uilibrium  valve.  It  is 
eatsDsIvely  used  on  larger  Cornish  pumping  engines. 

Double  Disc  Valvb. —  A  valve  eonaiating  ot  a  tapered 
iriux  having  two  faces  fitting  against  two  opposite  •eating*. 

Drain  Cock  or  Dhaw  Cock,-  A  pet  cock. 


Lat. —  The  amount  by  which  a  slide  valve  covera  the  steun 
port  at  the  tErmiiution  al  the  pieton  atiske.  It  indicate* 
the  amount  of  cnt-aft  of  Etcam  in  the  cylinder.  See 
Sihauat  lAp  and  Outside  Lap. 

Lap  Cni<E^—  The  cirde  of  a  lap  diagram,  the  radius  of 
which  reprteents  the  lap  of  the  v^vs.  If  tbe  ll^ia  are 
unequal,  the  diagram  will  have  two  lap  cirde*. 

Lead  of  a  Valvb. —  The  amount  a  slide  valve  is  opened 
at  the  tamtnation  ol  the  pjston  stroke  to  adant  steam 
for  cushit^iing.  It  vBiifa  from  1^2-iiich  in  losf-epeed. 
to  1-inch  in  highspeed  engines. 

Lin  Valve,—  A  disc  valve  6tling  on  an  annnlar  seating. 
and  guided  in  its  Hft  by  thnee  or  mofe  feathera  which 
project  into  the  body  of  tbe  seating.  It  has  a  full  watcr- 
vray  when  the  amount  of  lift  equals  one-fourth  the  diameter 
of  the  valve.     See  Mushroom  Valve  and  Poppet  Valve. 

Lod-uv  Safety  Valve. —  A  Bsfety  valve  the  spring  of 
which  is  sDclosad  in  a  padlocked  eaeing. 

Minus   Lap. —  The  bteraal  or  ethanat  lead  on   a  steam 
valve.     It  is  the  lead  to  exhaust,  reducing    ' 
of  cushioning,  and  is  used  with  bi^-epced  ~ 


I*  that  bu  DO  lodtAp 


VALVE  TEKMS 


OtrniDB  Laf.—  Lap 


LAf.~^  Lap  Kiven  to  a 

Jumv  of  th*  nui^'rf'c. 
cut-off  implyiriti  ft  high  rp 


ss; 


in  tht  and  oC  ft  lUftzn  cylioder  thtvu^Ei  whifh 
CDDdessatiou  it  alkmed  In  bhzcw  wheo  the  nwuHi  u 
■tftTted.  K  as  not  to  blow  out  tbe  cylinder  andi. 
PlBIOH  Valvb. —  Any  vhIvb  mounted  on  ■  piitim.  fti  ona 

umndthe  Bating. 
Plug. —  Tlis  inner  n        ' '  '  '        '     ' 

bving  turned  ftllowi   .            _  .     , 
Plug  Ckxrc — A  eoclc  fitted  with 

whm  [Dtftt*d  pTwenta  sittier  t  loUd  sDrlMa,  i..  _  ,..  .  , . 

thrimgh  its  hoiy  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
PoTTwi  or  Purrat  Valvk, —  A  hh  valve. 
PoT-Lm  Vju.vb.'-  a  hullair.  cup^alupad  lift  valve. 
"    "  "--- "le  shape  o£  an  bveited 


.  ^._  ji  tba  blowina-through 
out  of  the  cylmder.  In  some  gaa  engine 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  the  charge  adiiL; 
buatlon  duunber. 


,  aiiaJ  spindle  or 

(S  of  which, 

ry  long  pitch.     By  thia 


D  pan  thiongh. 


oeotnl  plot  irhich  being 


Pot  Valvi.— 


pot.     It  ia  a  1 
I««iely  into  a 


lift  VI 


ly  valve  haviT 


nthe  =1 


PkrHiMG  Vai 

RIDUCIHO  V. 


ontrolled  by  gaides  caa 
i  they  an  not  liabls  to 
i-B.— A  pet  cock  used  toi 
T.Vtf, —  A  valve  ftrrftngemi 


anangnl  a.  _ _    .  _ 

arrangement,  the  valve  i 

at  each  lift,  and  its  wear  is  renderea  more  iiniE 
SraiNC-BALAHCE  Valve. —  A  Bafety  valve  which 

*-  '   -  weighted,  is  attached  to  ■  ipring  balanc 

_^».u  of  whifji  indicate  the  pressure. 
SraiHG  SAmv  Valvk.—  A  ipring-balance  valve 
Squuk-scov  Valvo. —  A  pump  valve  haviim  a 

STAiiiNG  Valvk.—  The  valve  through  which  the  steam  from 

the  followins 


or  sHding  types, 
ucr  Vaj-vs. —  A 


Rbtainihc  Val 


if  the  valve  is  contralled  by  a  wa^tn 

-'A  flap  valve  used  for  the  purpoee  o 
;>reaaiire  of  a  head  of  aratar  actiag  in  : 

~k    ™ivS  of  Iho'^^uSlir  doublelib^ 
imploycd  to  regulate  the  admisaioii  o 

I   addition   to   the   regular   valves   t 


the  boiler,  or  frai 
cylinder  ci  ai 

Stsau  Chbst.—  The  rectangular 
side  of  an  engine  cylinder,  and 


Steam  Lap. —  The 


iDtaining  the  slide  valva 

ilide  valve  ar« 

rtroke.    tTged  in 

"typo  ot  yslvs  by  which  a 

viilva  or  stop  val 


h  of  th«  water  fro: 


..a  SHAM.— See  Wei«h-«haft, 

RBVBKSPia  Valvs. —  Any    valve   of    i 
on*  emploved  U  ' 


I  of  a 


Jtthn 


d  heated. 

Ring  Valvk. —  A  lift  valve  in  which  a  ring  it  aiibithntsd 
for  the  solid  i^sc  BO  OS  to  allow  the  fluid  to  paaa  thiaugh 
on  both  the  outer  and  inner  edges,  thus  reducing  the 
amoont  of  lift  to  one-half  of  that  required  by  Kbit  u^  of  a 
•olid  dtK,  Valves  with  two  rings  by  whfcll  the  aiH>ant 
of  lift  is  still  further  reduced,  an  also  used. 

RoTAnNG  Valve. —  A  cytindrical  valve  constructed  on  tha 
principle  of  the  plug  cock,  and  thus  differing  from  the 
disc.  lift,  and  slide  vi^ves. 

Rou!40  Bouv  Valvk.— A  pump  valve  with  a  cylindrical 
shaped  body. 

Bafstv  Valvk. —  The  reliaf  valve  employed  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive and  unsafe  piessures  in  steam  boilers.  It  t>  Bsnally 
some  form  ot  a  lift  valve  provided  wllb  suitable  mechaniini 
to  give  the  valve  a  deOnite  pressure.  Tlie  reaistanca  is 
either  a  lever  with  an  ad  justabTe  waigtat.  a  spring  the  tension 
of  whidi  may  be  adjusted  by  -a  movable  ant,  or  a  dead 

Sahcvalve. —  A  valve  employpl  to  regulate  the  easpe  ot 

SCMW-DDWN  Valvc— A  valve  which  is  raited  or  depressed 

by  meant  of  a  Screw.     A  ^obe  valve,  or  a  sluice  valve. 
SiA  Cock.— An  injection  cock  inserted  m  ths  side  of  a 
Bteamship,  and  leading  from  the  tea  to  the  condenssr.     It 
is  supplementary  to  the  regular  injection  cock. 

>r  Sbatthq.-—  Hie  contactiag  surface  upon  which  tha 


BteAtn  supply  it  regulat 
Stop  Cock- —  A  globe  vj 

to  a  tloain  boiler  by  o 

into,  or  iut  off  from, 

the  engine  cylinder- 
Stof  Valve.— Any  valw  or  Map  oocknaBd 

the  flow  of  fiuidi. 
SntAicHT-WAy  Valve.— A  valve  in  which  the 

paaea  straight  through,  wi^out  raakine  a  bend. 
Suction  Valve.—  Any  valve  operating  by  suetion,  as  the 

lowermost  valve  in  a  lift  pump.     It  is  actuated  by  the 

pmsure  of  tile    atmotphue   beneath  the  valve  acting 

TssT  Cocu.— Sh  Tar  Cocss. 

Tuau^WAi  j::ocK-— A_  code   bavins  three^  bnscbM,,  by 


onnecting  (be  boiler  w, 


'bich  the  fluid  fi 

the  other  two  at  ■ 

TiaOTTLB  Valvs.- 

□DBlb^  actoH  a  n 
Uted  in  dampers  ■ 


•k  may  be  diverted  io 


»  r^inlate  the  passage  of  in 
a  Tuple  Valve  Bos.— 


slide  valve  of  an  ea^ui. 
Valvk  B  mole.— See  Bridle. 
Valvk  Gasibc— The  theU  of  a  valveia 


asATTHQ.-—  rue  contactiag  surfaoe  upon  w] 
ig  ptkrt  of  a  valve  rests  wben  it  is  doMO.     It 

,  ipedfically  applied 


reqnoea      ValvkCiecle. —  Thecii 
1  the  "    ~  "■ 


le  diameter 


oatuie    of    the    link    motion.     See    article  LocoatOTIVK, 
Design    and    CoHatiucnax  ot  the    Mopken,  in    tiiis 
oncyclonliH. 
SKEI.U— Tbs  outer  casing  of  a  cock  or  vBlvB. 

-  See  Dndiarge  Valve. 


le-half  the  travel  of  the  valve 

hich  is  operated  by  a  lift,  slide  or 
'    '       ■  A  globe  valve  is  a 


BipE-pisi;  Valve.      A  ditc-tbaped  ping  'nim  which  i 
wiD«  on*  lace  ot  a  seating  only;  it  ia  therefore  not  to 
tight  as  s  double  disc  valve. 

Slioe-Valvk.--  The  typical  valve  of  a  ■tesm-chatl,  though 

uvH  wirh  nthrr  fn™.c  ..(  ~^.—        T. 1 ;.!.  .    jlijlng 


n  them 


I  of  re 


Sludge  Cock. —  The  i 
through  which  the  t 

Smnvta  Valve--^  A  i 


fcjfically  applied  to  the  valves 

VE,  DKSjr.N 


Valve  Diackam.—  A  dia^iam  by  wluch  the  position  of  the 

the  pittnn  for  any  pnsitian  ol  the  valve,  may  bo  d^rmined 
grMhkAlly,     Tberefon.  the  relative  positiont  ot  the  valve 

and  release,  may  besccurataly  dftermined.'  There  are 
various  methods  of  conatmctmg  valve  diagrama.  The 
most  familiar  are  the  polar  method.  Reuleua's  method, 
and  Zeuncr'a  method,  the  last  named  being  the  simplest. 
Valve  Fack.— The  (ace  on  or  against  which  a  slide  valve 

Valve  Gear. —  The  mechanical  arrangementa  for  actuating 
slide  valves,  both  for  tingle  end  reveiainf  action,  consisting 
of  slot  links,  rods  and  eipanaion  devices,  automatic  or 
otherwise.  l^ 

Valve  Plaie.—  See  Cut-off  Valve 


through  tha  ttoiflng  boi  in  th 


—  The  rod  which 


e  rod  which   passes 
:b«t,BCidii*tUdic4 


>y  Google 


VALVBRDE— VALVBS 


to  tha  tUdc  valve  snd  through  irhich  the  valve  ii  actuated 
from  ttu  eccentric. 
VAiVB-moo  GuiHD.— The  nnall  caMing  which  doses  the 
stuiHiig  boK  of  the  rod  of  a  slide  valve,  and  malntamB  the 

VaLVB  SsCTOR.—  A  ilot  link  or  a  quadrant.  Alio  BpedficsUy 
appliod  to  the  vertical  alidins  link  of  an  oedllatins  cylindR- 
engine,  bv  which  the  motion  of  the  eccentric  is  communi- 
cated to  the  valve  rod  weight-ihift. 

Valvc  Spring. — ■  A  iprinff  used  for  preesinff  the  packing  or 
equilibrjum  ringi  at  elide  valves  aningt  their  tacee. 

Valvk  Stem.—  A  valve  rod  or  ipinSe. 

Valve  Yokb. —  The  bridle  □(  a  valve  nid, 

Wasib-watsk  Cock. —  A  pet  cock  on  a  waste-water  pipe. 

WAm-WAv. —  The  opening  or  space  in  the  bucket  of  a 
pump;  the  plug  of  a  cock;  or  the  ares  of  a  lift  valve,  for  the 


Whbbl  Valvk.—  a  lift  valve  of  globular  form,  the  screw  of 
which  is  liftfli  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  hand  wheel 


Wing  VAtvi. —  A  Uf t  or  poppet  valv 
guided  by  three  or  four  feathen.  wir 
under  sioe  of  the  valve  and  fitti 
It  may  be  pUeod  vertically  aa 
safety ' 


ol  which  is 


theci 


tscylini 


>f  an  ordioary 


Ivaa  int 
lUy  or  otl 
against  its  seating  by  means  of  springs. 

VAL VERDE,  vgl-var'da.  or  FORT  CRAIG 
(N.Mex.),  Battle  of.  Early  in  February  1862 
Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  held  by 
Col,  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  United  States  army,  with 
about  3,800  men,  composed  of  detachments  from 
three  regiments  of  regular  infantry,  two  of  reg- 
ular cavalry,  two  batteries  of  artillery  officered 
and  manned  by  regular  cavalry,  a  company  of 
Colorado  volunteers,  detachments  from  five  regi- 
ments of  New  Mexico  militia  and  some  un- 
organized militia.  The  fort  had  beeri  greatly 
strengthened  by  throwing  up  formidable  earth- 
works. In  July  1861  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, attaching  much  importance  to  New  Mex- 
ico, had  ordered  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  to  Texas, 
to  organize  and  lead  an  expedition  for  its  con- 
quest. By  the  middle  of  November  1861  he  had 
organized  a  brigade  of  four  Texas  mounted 
regiments  and  a  battery,  v^ith  which  he  marched 
from  San  Antonio,  reaching  Fort  Bliss  14  De- 
cember, Early  in  January  1862  he  began  his 
march  up  the  Rio  Grande,  with  about  7,000 
men;  and  16  Februaiy  his  advance  was  within 
two  miles  of  Fort  Craig,  where  it  was  met 
by  Canby's  cavalry,  upon  which  Sibley,  satis- 
fied from  the  information  he  had  obtaiacd  that 
with  his  light  field  guns  an  attack  on  the  fort 
would  be  futile,  withdrew  down  the  river,  and 
on  the  19th  he  crossed  to  the  eastern  side, 
hoping  to  draw  Canby  out  and  fight  him  on  open 
ground.  On  the  20th  Canbv  sent  a  force  of  cav- 
alry and  artillery  across  the  river  and  made  a 
demonstration  on  Sibley's  camp,  but  withdrew 
when  his  artillery  opened  a  heavy  fire.  Early 
on  the  21st  Sibley  made  a  demonstration  toward 
the  fort,  while  his  main  body  pushed  northward 
and  approached  the  river  again  at  Valverde. 
Lieut.-Col.  B.  S.  Roberts,  with  cavalry,  infantry 
and  artillery,  was  sent  from  the  fort  to  oppose 
the  column  should  it  attempt  to  cross  the  river; 
and  before  this  about  500  mounted  militia  had 
been  sent  to  watch  Sibley  in  his  camp.  When 
Roberts  arrived  at  the  ford,  seven  miles  above 
Fort  Craig,  Sibley  had  already  reached  the  river 
at  the  opposite  side,  and  Roberts  opened  the 
battle  by  sending  Maj,  Thomas  Duncan,  with 
regular  cavalry  dismounted,  across  the  river. 
Duncan  drove  the  Confederates  back,  the  Union 
batteries  were  established  on  the  western  bank, 
Roberts  crossed  his  command  to  the  eastern  side 


and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  by  12  o'clock 
drove  the  Confederates  from  all  the  positions 
they  had  occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Confeder- 
ates had  ■been  reinforced  from  their  camp,  and 
at  12  o'clock  Roberts  was  reinforced  by  Captain 
Selden's  battalion  of  regulars  and  Col.  Kit  Car- 
son's regiment  of  New  Mexico  volunteers.  An- 
other advance  was  made,  the  Confederate  guns 
were  silenced  and  McRae's  and  Hall's  Union 
batteries  were  crossed  and  put  in  position. 
Canby  came  on  the  field  at  2.45  p.m.,  bringing 
reinforcements  from  the  fort,  after  the  Con- 
federates had  been  driven  from  all  their  posi- 
tions to  the  shelter  of  a  hi^  ridge  of  sand, 
where,  unseen,  they  reformed  and  prepared  for 
a  charge  upon  the  two  Union  batteries.  Sibley, 
who  was  sick,  had  turned  the  command  over  to 
Colonel  Green  of  the  Fifth  Texas  Cavalry. 
There  was  a  lull  in  the  fight,  which  was  broken 
by  a  most  impetuous  assault.  The  Fourth 
Texas  Cavalry  made  directly  for  Hall's  battery, 
on  the  Union  right,  but  met  with  such  a  severe 
fire  of  canister  and  musketry  from  the  sup- 
porting cavalry  and  infantry  that,  when  withm 
too  yards  of  the  battery,  it  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  falling  back  in  disorder.  "This  was 
immedialely  followed  by  a  charge  upon  McRae's 
battery  by  the  e'^atcr  part  of  Green's  avail- 
able command  on  foot  and  armed  with  shot- 
guns, squirrel-rifies,  revolvers,  lances  and  knives. 
Canister  and  musketry  made  gaps  in  the  ranks, 
but  did  not  stop  them,  and  the  battery  supports 
gave  way  after  a  close  hand-to-hand  fight.  Cap- 
tain McRae,  Lieutenant  Mishler  and  most  of  the 
gunners  were  shot  down  beside  their  guns,  all 
the  horses  were  killed  and  the  guns  were  cap- 
tured. A  panic  now  ensued  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Mexico  militia,  bnt  some  of 
them,  with  the  regulars  and  Colorado  volun- 
teers, were  withdrawn  in  comparatively  good 
order  across  the  river,  and  Caiiby  retreated  lo 
Fort  Crai^,  unmolested  by  the  Confederates. 
Srbley  buried  his  dead,  remained  two  days  at 
Valverde  and  moved  up  the  river  to  Albti- 
guerque.  The  Union  loss  was  68  killed,  160 
wounded  and  35  captured ;  the  Confederate  loss, 
36  killed,  150  wounded  and  one  missing.  Con- 
sult 'Official  Records'  (Vol.  IX)  ;  llie  Cen- 
tury Company's  'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War'    (Vol,  II). 

E.  A.  Cahuan. 

VALVES  (from  Latin  vaivtt,  folding 
doors),  a  mechaiiical  appliance  or  device  em- 
ployed to  control  the  flow  of  liquids,  gases  and 
loose  material,  such  as  sand  and  mud,  through 
pipes,  chutes  or  other  forms  of  passages.  They 
operate  by  the  lifting  and  falling,  slidinK  and 
swinging  or  rotating  of  lids,  covers,  balls  or 
slides  placed  at  the  openings  of  or  inserted  in 
the  pipe,  tube  or  other  form  of  passageway,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  are  usually  made  of 
metal,  such  as  cast  iron,  steel,  bronze  and  brass, 
often  combined  wilh  leather,  rubber  or  other 
flexible  material,  to  ensure  their  tightness. 

They  are  known  and  designated  under  a 
variety  of  trade  and  workshop  names  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used, 
the  particular  shape  or  the  peculiar  motion  of 
the  valve,  and  according  to  ttie  method  of  their 
operation,  thus  introducing  such  terms  as  globe 
valve,  slide  valve,  ball  valve,  safety,  etc,,  which 
defy  classification.  On  the  other  band,  all 
forms  of  valves  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
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into  several  definite  classes  according  to  the 
laotkni  of  the  valve  relative  to  die  valve  seat 
and  according  to  the  manner  in  wfaidi  that  mo- 
tion  is  tiroduced. 

Vahres  classified  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  valve  relative  to  the  valve  seat  are  ^T>i- 
fied  by  (1)   those  which  rotate  in  the  openmg; 

(2)  those  which  lift  and  fall  vertically  from 
and  to  ttidr  seats;  (3)  those  in  which  the  flaps 
or  lids  are  hinged  to  Uieir  seats  and  work  with 
a  swinging  motion ;  and  (4)  those  which  open 
and  close  by  sliding  on  and  para.lle1  to  their 
seats.  Valves  classified  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  motion  is  produced  may  be 
defined  as  (1)  those  operated  by  hand;  (2) 
(bose  operated  by  independent  mechanism ;  (3) 
those  operated  1^  mechanism  actuated  by  the 
machines  the  operation  of  which  is  controlled 
by  the  valves ;  and  (4)  those  operated  by  the 
motion  of  (he  liquid,  gas  or  other  fluid  material, 
the  flow  of  whiai  is  controlled  by  the  valves. 

It  b  quite  clear  that  the  characteristics  of 
these  primary  classifications  may  be  combined 
in  any  one  valve,  as  in  the  case  of  a  slide  valve 
whidi  may, be  operated  in  various  ways:  (1) 
by  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  screw 
gate  vaive;  (2)  by  independent  mechanism,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hydraulic  gate  valve;  and 

(3)  by  mechanism  connected  with  the  operat- 
ing medium,  as  in  the  case, of  Uie  slide  valve 
of  a  locomorive. 

Probably  the  most  ancient  foim  of  valves 
are  the  leather  flap  valve,  as  shown  at  A,  Fig.  1, 


and  disc  valve,  shown  at  B,  Fig.  1,  commonly 
used  in  small  pumps  at  the  present  time,  and 
from  "which  the  present  check  and  foot  valve 
respectively  are  devised.    The  two  most  com- 


mon types  of  valves  in  use  to-day  are  the 
"gate  or  straightway*  and  the  'globe,'  the 
former  so  called  because  of  the  motion  of  the 
mechanism  actinj;  as  a  gate  in  opening  and  clos- 
ing,  and  permitting  when  open  a  clear  and 
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uuobstnicted  passageway  for  the  fluid  to  pass 
through,  the  laller  so  called  from  the  globular 
form  of  its  casings.  The  gate  valve  is  made  in 
two  types,  "parallel  seated*  and  "beveled 
seated,"  or  "plug,"  and  in  sizes  one-fourth  to 
96  inches,  inclusive,  and  for  all  purposes, 
namely,  water,  steam,  gas,  oil,  ammonia,  etc., 
and  for  pressures  var>-ing  from  one  pound  to 
5,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  on  these  ac- 
counts they  arc  more  widely  used  than  globe 
valves.  I 

Gate  Valves  are  usually  made  with  bronze 
seats,  although  babbitt  is  used  in  many  instances. 
The  parallel  seated  gate  valve  with  inside  screw- 
wheel  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  inlemal 
mechanism  of  which  consists  of  the  stem  C,  two 
gates  G  and  two  beveled-faced  wedges,  J  K, 
the  wedges  being  entirely  independent  of  the 

fites  (or  discs)  and  working  between  them, 
y  the  action  of  the  stem,  which  works  through 
ihe  nut  in  the  upper  wedge,  the  gates  descend 
parallel  with  their  seats  until  the  lower  wedge 
strikes  the  stop  (or  boss)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  the  gates  and  upper  wedge  continuing 
their  downward  movement  until  the  face  of  the 
bevel  of  upper  wedge  comes  in  contact  with  face 
of  bevel  of  lower  wedge.  The  gates  being  then 
down  opposite  port,  or  valve  opening,  the  face 
of  the  upper  wedge  moves  across  the  face  of 
the  lower  wedge,  ibringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  backs  of  both  gates,  from  central  bearings, 
(bus  forcing  Ihem  apart  and  squarely  against 
their  seals.  In  opening  valve  the  first  turn  of 
the  stem  releases  the  upper  wedge  from  con- 
tact with  the  lower  wedge,  thereby  instantly 
releasing  both  gates  (or  discs)  from  their  seats 
before  they  commence  to  rise.  This  style  of 
valve  is  called  the  double-gate  valve  and  when 
entirely  opened  gives  a  dear  and  unobstructed 
passageway.    Fig.  3  represents  the  same  tj-pe  of 


be  inspected  and  oiled,  and  the  rising  stem 
forms  the  best  land  of  an  indicator.  Fig.  4 
is  a  bevel-seated  gate  valve,  with  inside  screw 
of  the  double-faced  solid  wedge  gate  or  plug 
type,  in  one  piece,  made  wedge-shaped  or  taper- 
ing, braced  or  ribt>ed,  and  by  the  action  of  ihe 
stem  worldng  through  the  nut  in  the  top  closes 
vertically  between  two  inclined  seats  or  sur- 
faces in  the  body.    To  ensure  perfect  alignment 
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Fig.  ( 


valve  with  outside  screw  and  yoke;  in  this  case 
the  upper  end  of  the  slem  (or  spindle)  is 
threaded  and  the  stem  is  operated  bv  a  nut 
held  vertically  in  the  yoke  and  turned  by  the 
hand-wheel,  which  is  fastened  to  it  The  stem 
rises  without  revolving,  and  the  gates  and 
wedges,  being  fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
stem,  rise  with  it.  The  operating  screw  is  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  valve  body,  where  it  can  . 
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with  the  stem  the  plug  is  guided  by  ribs  or 
Splines  in  the  body,  which  engage  with  grooves 
in  the  edges  of  the  plug,  and  prevent  it  from 
turning  and  coming  into  contact  with  its  seats 
while  opening  or  closing.  Tliese  ribs  are  of 
unequal  width,  to  prevent  the  plug  from  being 
inserted  wrongly  after  removal  for  repairs  or 
otherwise.  This  style  of  valve  when  entirely 
open  gives  a  clear  and  unobstructed  waterway. 
Fig.  4  represents  the  same  type  of  valve  as 
Fig.  5,  with  outside  screw  and  yoke  and  hand- 
wheel,  and  is  operated  the  same  as  Fig.  3. 
Fig.  6  is  a  parallel- sea  ted  gale  valve,  operated 
with  slide  stem  and  lever,  permitting  a  quick 
opening  and  closing.  Fig.  7  is  a  gate  valve 
with  motor  attached,  operated  by  electricity. 
Fig.  8  is  a  gale  valve  with  hydraulic  or  pneu- 
matic lift ;  in  (he  former  case  the  motive  power 
being  water  to  operate  the  cylinder,  in  the 
latter  air. 

~  Glove  Valves  are  made  with  solid  and  re- 
newable discs ;  in  the  former  case  they  are  of 
brass  and  in  the  latter  of  soft  metal,  asbestos 
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or  paddng  of  some  kind  Fig.  9  lepresento  the 
most  common  tyi^e  of  globe  valve.  It  is  igro- 
vided  with  »  volcanized  asbestos  disc  ring.  The 
ring  is  composed  of  the  fibre  of  asbestos,  to 
which  is  added  a  waterproof  vulcanizing  mate- 
rial, maldnfi  a  very  durable  packing,  which  will 


the  fluid  has  raised  and  passed  the  gate,  the 
pressure  being  removed   from  the  face  of  the 

Sue  it  closes  thereby,  checkjog  or  storing  the 
uid  from  flowing  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Fig.  U  represents  the  foot  valve,  its  use  and 
operation  being  similar  to  the  check  valve.  It 
is  used,  however,  in  a  vertical  pipe  and  at  the 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  of  a  pump. 

Air  Valvei  are  made  for  two  common  pur- 
poses, namely:  To  be  placed  on  mains  at  high 
points  where  air  accumulates  and  obstructs  the 
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not  crack  or  flake  off.  It  is  held  centrally  on  its 
seat  by  guides  cast  on  the  body  of  the  valve. 
It  is  also  secured  to  the  spindle  without  the 
use  of  nuts,  screws,  pins  or  wires.  The  vul- 
canized asbestos  rin^  is  forced  into  a  brass 
holder  and  the  metal  is  spun 


flow  of  water  and  for  use  on  pipe  lines  to  per- 
mit air  to  enter  when  water  is  drawn  off,  and 
to  allow  'air  to  escape  when  pipes  are  being 
refilled.  The  former,  the  !evcr-and-float  air 
valves,  are  shown  in  Fig.  12.  When  air  takes 
the  place  of  water  about  the  float  in  the  valve 
chamber,  the  float  which  is  attached  to  the 
bronze  lever  drops,  thus  opening  the  small  valve 
and  allowing  the  air  to  escape.  As  the  water 
returns  it  lifts  the  float,  thereby  closing  the 
valve.  Fig.  13  represents  the  poppet  air  valve; 
when  filling  a  line  of  pipe  the  gate  remains 
open  until  tne  water  reaches  and  lifts  the  cop- 
per float,  thereby  closing  the  gate,  which  re- 
mains closed  while  the  pressure  is  on.  Fig.  14 
is  an  external  view  of  a  common  lever  safely 
valve.     The  valve  consists  of  a  gate  with  a 
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edges  of  the  ring,  so  that  it  cannot  drop  out. 
This  valve  iias  a  raised  round  seal,  upon  which 
scale,  grit  or  sediment  is  less  likely  to  lodge 
dian  on  the  broad  flat  seats  sometimes  used, 
of  the  construction  of  the  valve 
s  will  be  noted  in  the  cut,  globe  valves 


conical  edge,  rf 
held  lo  its  seal 


do  not  permit  of  a  clear  and  unobstructed  pas- 
sageway. Fig.  10  shows  the  check  slop,  or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  back-pressure  valve. 
This  valve  is  used  in  a  horizontal  pipe,  to  pre- 
vent the  backward  movement  of  a  nuid.    After 
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shown.  The  spring  safely 
in  Fig.  IS,  the  spring  taking 
the  place  of  the  lever  and  weight ;  this  style  of 
safety  valve  is  known  as  the  pop  safety.  Fig. 
16  represents  a  relief  valve,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  pop  safety  valve,  but  instead 
of  being  used  for  steam  is  intended  for  use  on 
water  mains,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
pipes  of  water  hammer,  to  which  they  may  b^ 
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subjected.  The  gate  as  in  the  pop  saFeiy  valve, 
is  held  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring, 
which  is  protected,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  by  a 


control  or  reduce  pressure  in  street  mains  and 
pipe  iines  or  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  be- 
tween reservoirs  located  a  I  different  levels. 
This  valve  can  be  placed  in  any  position.  Ow- 
ing to  the  manner  of  packing,  tlie  friction  is  but 
trifling,  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  exam- 
ining the  cut. 

Valves  also  form  the  principal  part  of 
hydrants  or  fire  plugs,  and  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct types :  slide  gate  and  compression,  accord- 
ing to  the  valve  motion. 

Gate  Hydrants.—  Fig.  18  represents  the  fate 
hydrant,  which  is  absolutely  non-freezing, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drip  is  positive  and 
being  in  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant  it  drains  it 
completely,  no  water  being  left  in  the  barrel 
when  the  hydrant  is  closed,  to  freeze;  therefore, 
no  outer  jacket,  or   frost  case,  is   necessary. 


cast  jacket,  having  an  outlet  of  the  same  size 
as  the  inlet  The  operation  of  the  valve  is  as 
follows:  When  the  valve  is  set  at  the  pressure 


desired,  which  is  done  by  adjusting  the  hand- 
wheel,  any  excess  of  pressure  over  this  opens 
the  valve,  thus  relieving  the  mains  and  joints  of 
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any  eicira  strain,  and  doing  away  with  the 
breaking  of  pipes  or  blowing  out  of  joints.  The 
regulating  valve,  as  shown  m  Fig,  17,  is  used  to 
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arranged,  that  by  tak- 


ing parts  can  be  removed  witboul  disturbing 
the  barrel  of  the  hydrant,  or  doins  any  digging. 
All  the  working  parts  are  of  solid  bronze,  thus 
preventing  rust,  and  the  gate  is  rubber-faced. 
The  operation  of  the  hydrant  is  as  follows;  In 
closing,  the  gate  is  moved  downward  by  the 
1  of  the  stem  through  the  threaded  bronze 
•  nil   it 

I  ihe  back  of  the  hydrant,  when  by  the  action 
of  the  bronze  wedge  nut,  moving  along  the 
incline  on  the  back  of  the  gate,  it  is  forced 
squarely  against  its  seat  without  any  grinding 
movement  on  cither  the  rubber  gasket,  with 
which  the  gate  is  faced,  or  on  the  bronze  seat 
ring  against  which  it  closes,  the  projection  at 
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ibe  top   and   bottom   of   the   gate  keeping   the  '   This   hydrant   is  particiilarlj  adapted   (or  high 
rubber  gasket   away   from   the   seat   ring   until      pressures,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it 
it  is  forcerd  squarely  against   it  by  the  action      can  be  operated,  and  as  the  main  valve  closes 
of  die  wedge  nut.    The  final  turn  of  the  stem,      both   with   and   aRainst   the   pressure   no  water 
after  the  gate  is  closed  and  wedged,  opens  the      ram  or  hammer  cao  take  place.     In  operation, 
drip  vahc.     In  opening  the  hvdrant,   the  first      the  upper  valve  opens  with  the  pressure  and  the 
turn   of   the   stem   closes  the   drip  valve,   after 
which  the  bronze  wedge   nut   in  back   of  gate 
is  loosened,  thus  relieving  the  gate  from  its 
seat. 

Comprtstion  Hydrants  are  of  three  kinds: 
Those  with  the  gate  opening  ^inst  the  pres- 
sure; with  the  gate  opcni:!);:  witli  the  pressure; 
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and  the  double  or  balance  gate.  The  com- 
pression hydrant  with  gate  opening  against  the 
pressure  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  this  hydrant  that  a  frost  case  is  necessary, 
and  also  that  the  drip  being  above  the  hydrant 
bottom  it  drains  the  barrel  only,  the  water  re- 
maining in  the  bottom  when  the  gate  is  closed. 
The  thread  for  opening  and  closing  the  gale  is 
in  ihc  top  of  the  hydrant;  the  gate  is  moved 
downward  by  turning  the  nut  or  sleeve  at  the 
lop  of  the  hydrant,  through  which  the  threaded 
stem  works.  The  drip  is  closed  during  the 
opening  of  the  hydrant  and  opened  during  its 
closing,  being  completely  opened  or  closed  when 
the  ijatc  is  closed  or  open.  This  hydrant's 
worlcing  parts  arc  bronze  mounted,  and  it  has 
either  a  leather  or  rubber  faced  gate.  Fig. 
20  represents  the  compression  hydrant  with  a 
double  balanced,  or  compensating  rubber  valve. 
It  is  constructed  with  bronze  working  parts 
and  like  the  gate  hydrant  has  a  positive  drip 
directly  in  the  bottom  of  the  hydrant,  permit- 
ting no  water  to  remain  in  the  hydrant  to 
freeze.  All  its  working  parts  can  be  removed 
without  digging,  and  also  like  the  gate  hy- 
drant th;  SD-calted  frost  ^se  is  unnecessary. 


lower  valve  against  the  pressure;  in  closing,  the 
conditions  arc  reversed.  The  valve  or  double 
header  is  thus  in  equilibrium  and  can  be  opened 
or  closed  without  eflort.  As  the  hydrant  is 
opened,  the  drip  or  waste  outlet  is  at  once 
closed,  the  drip  valve  being  drawn  up  into  the 
bronze  drip  cylinder.  In  closing  the  hydrant, 
the  drip  valve  is  pushed  out  of  the  bronze 
cylinder  in  the  flared  lower  end  of  the  same. 
The  water  in  the  standpipe  then  passes  out 
through  the  corrugations  of  the  bronze  guide 
on  the  lower  end  of  stem  or  valve  rod.  Nozzles, 
on  all  hydrants,  vary  in  mimlier  and  size,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended 
to  be  used.  See  Valve  Tfjims;  and  for  other 
forms  of  valves,  see  Pneumatics;  Pump; 
Steam-hammer  and  Steam-engine.  For 
valves  of  circulation,  see  Heaht. 

James  H.  Caldwell, 
President,    The   Ludlow    Valve    Manufacturing 
Company. 

VAMB^RY,  vam'ba-re,  Anninius,  Hun- 
garian traveler  and  scholar:  b.  Szerdahely,  19 
March  1&32;  d.  1913.  He  studied  at  Pressburg, 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  and  then  went  to  Con- 
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standnople,  where  he  lived  by  teaching  French. 
In  1858  he  published  a  German-Turkish  diction- 
ary, and  in  1861-64,  disguised  as  a  dervish,  made 
a  journey  of  exploration  through  Persia  into 
Turkestan,  and  visited  Khiva,  Bokhara  and 
Samarcand,  the  first  tour  of  the  kind  under- 
taken by  a  European.    In  1865  he  became  pro- 


holds.  He  has  written  valuable  lin^istic  works 
as  well  as  volumes  of  travel,  including  'Travels 
in  Central  Asia'  (1864)  ;  'Wanderings  and 
Adventures  in  Persia'  (1867)  ;  'Sketches  of 
Central  Asia'  (1868);  'History  of  Bokhara* 
(1873) ;  'Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
Frontier'  (1874);  'Islam  in  the  19th  Century' 
(1875)  ;  'Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Turco- 
Tatar  Languages'  (1878);  'Primitive  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Turco-Taiar  Peoples'  (1879) ;  'The 
Origin  of  the  Magyars'  (1822);  'The  Coming 
Struggle  for  India'  (1885)  ;  'The  Turkish  Peo- 
ple' (1885);  'Story  of  Hungary'  (1887); 
'Western  Culture  in  Eastern  Lands'  (1906). 
The  'Story  of  his  Life  and  Adventures'  ap- 
peared in  1888  and  'The  Story  of  My  Strug- 
gles' (New  York  1904).  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature  in  England, 
Germany  and  Hungary. 

VAMPIRE,  according  to  a  superstition 
prevalent  in  many  ages  and  countries,  the  ghost 
or  spirit  of  a  dead  person  which  issues  forth  by 
night  ,and  sucks  the  blood  of  living  persons, 
particularl);  of  the  young  and  healthy,  causing 
them  to  pine  away  and  die.  Vampires  espe- 
cially favor  their  friends  and  relatives  with 
their  visits,  and  any  one  whose  death  is  caused 
by  a  vampire  becomes  a  vampire.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  superstition  has  been  so  far  modi~ 
fied  by  Christianity  that  the  original  vampires 
are  supposed  in  many  cases  to  he  excommuni- 
cated persons,  who  are  kept  alive  by  the  devil, 
and  who  procure  their  food  in  this  and  other 
unlawful  ways.  In  some  places  where  the 
belief  in  vampires  prevails,  when  a  person  dies 
a  careful  .examination  is  made  by  a  skilled  per- 
son lest  he  should  have  been  killed  by  a  vam- 
pire and  so  be  liable  to  become  one;  if  this  is 
suspected,  the  body  may  be  pierced  with  a  stake 
cut  from  a  green  free,  the  head  cut  off  and 
the  heart  burned.  This  ts  also  the  process  for 
destroying  the  vampire  spirit  in  a  corpse  be- 
lieved to  De  already  a  vampire.  The  belief  has 
been  treated  by  Philostratus  and  Phlegon  of 
Tralles ;  has  served  a  literary  purpose  in 
(joethe's  'Braut  von  Korinth'  and  the  operas 
of  Pahna,  Hart  and  -von  Lindpainter.  While 
seemingly  a  primitive  and  savage  superstition, 
it  has  survived  in  many  forms.  Consult  Rat- 
ion, 'Russian  Folk-tales';  Hert,  'Der  Wer- 
wolf (1862);  Stoker,  B.,  'Dracula'  (1899). 
See  Wehwou. 

VAMPIRE-BAT,  a  genus  of  blood-suck- 
ing bats,  of  the  carnivorous  family  Phyilosto- 
momida,  distinguished  by  leaf-like  nasal  appen- 
dages, three  joints  to  the  middle  finger  and 
often  well -developed  median  incisors.  They  in- 
habit South  and  Central  America,  Owing  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  travelers'  accounts,  which 
have  ascribed  blood-sucking  habits  to  a  large 
fmit-eating  species,  the  effect  of  their  attacks 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  The  true  sangui- 
nivorons  vampire  bat  is  now  known  to  he  a 
Sfnall  species  not  more  than   three  inches  in 


length  and  distinguished  by  its  trenchant  and 
enlarged  upper  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  capable 
of  slicing  the  skin  like  a  razor;  the  very  much 
reduced  molar  teeth;  and  the  extremely  narrow 
lumen  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  especially  of 
the  oesophagus,  all  peculiarities  which  adapt  it 
to  an  exclusive  diet  of  blood.  This  is  Dtimo- 
dus  rufus,  and  a  second  closely  related  bat  is 
Diphylia  ecaudata.  The  former  is  abundant  in 
wooded  regions  from  southern  Mexico  to  Chile; 
the  latter  occurs  in  Braiil.  Bates  and  Wallace 
were  themselves  bitten  by  bats  during  their 
famous  Amazon  journey,  and  other  travelers 
have  confirmed  the  evidence  of  these  naturalists. 

Owing  to  the  error  above  referred  to  the 
large  bat  mentioned  is  still  often  called  the 
vampire,  and  as  Vampynu  the  name  has  become 
permanently  fixed  to  it  in  scientific  nomencla- 
ture. The  common  species  {V.  spectrum)  in- 
habits Brazil,  and  is  about  six  or  seven  inches 
in  length ;  but  the  spread  of  the  wing-membrane 
may  measure  over  two  feeL  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  a  light  brown  hair.  Consult  Beddard, 
'Mammals'  (New  York  1900)  ahd  the  narra- 
tives of  the  travelers  mentioned. 

VAN,  van.  Tutkw  in  Asia,  (1)  A  town,  lh« 
capital  of  a  vilayet  oi  the  same  name,  145  miles 
southeast  of  Erzcrum,  close  to  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Van.  It  stands  on  an  extensive  plain 
covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards; 
overlboking  it  is  the  citadel,  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, crowning  a  lofty  calcareous  height.  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  American  Protestant  missions 
are  maintained  here.  Cotton  cloth  is  the  only 
staple  article,  both  of  manufacture  and  export. 
Van  succeeded  the  Ivan  of  Cedrenus  and  the 
Byana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  vicinity  is  rich  in 
archxo  logical  remains.  Armenian  massacres 
occurred  here  in  1895  and  1896.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians  in  1915,  Pop.  oE  the  town, 
about  35,000,  Mohammedans  slightly  prepon- 
derating over  Armenian  Christians.  Pop.  of 
the  vilayet  (1915)  379,800;  area,  15,170  square 
miles.  Petroleum  is  found,  and  there  are  un- 
developed mineral  resources  beheved  to  be  con- 
siderable. (2)  Lake  Van,  situated  at  a  height 
of  about  5,300  feet  above  sea-level,  is  o£  irreg- 
ular shape,  contains  many  islands  and  has  an 
area  variously  estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,500 
square  miles.  Its  water  is  salt,  but  becomes 
brackish  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams.  It 
has  no  visible  outlet.  A  small  herring-like  fish 
is  caught  in  its  waters,  salted  and  exported  to 

VAN  AMRINGB,  irn'rlnj,  John  Howard, 

educator:  b.  Philadelphia,  3  April  1835;  d.  1915. 
He  was  graduated  from  Ckilumbia  University 
in  1860,  and  received  from  Columbia  and  other 
colleges  the  honorary  degrees  of  Ph.D.,  L,H.D. 
and  LL.D.  He  was  actively  connected  with  Co- 
lumbia University  as  tutor,  adjunct  professor 
and  full  professor  of  mathematics,  being  made 
emeritus  professor  in  1910.  Was  dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  1894-96,  dean  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege 1896-1910,  and  president  pro  tempore  1899 
of  Coktmbia  Univcrsityj  also  first  president  of 
the  American  Mathematical  Society.  He  wrote  a 
history  of  Columbia  College  and  University,  and 
many  articles  and  pamphlets  on  life  insurance, 

VAN  BOKKELEN.  bok-kSlen,  Libertui, 
American  educator  and  riergyman :  b.  New 
York  City,  22  July  1815;  d.  Buffalo,  1  Nov.  1889. 
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Although  most  of  his  life  was  spent  as  reclor  of 
various  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  New  York,  and  al- 
though during  the  Civil  War  period  he  was 
widely  knowji  as  an  Abolitionist,  his  chief  claiip 
to  fame  is  doubtless  his  notable  career  as  an 
educator.  In  1845  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Whitiingham  of  Maryland  he  established  a 
church  military  school,  known  as  Saint  Timo- 
thy's Hall,  at  Catonsvillc,  Md.  This  was  the 
first  school  of  its  Jund  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  soon  became  widely  known  throughout  the 
South.  His  national  fame,  however,  rests  on 
the  fact  that  in  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  as  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  education  for  the  State  of  Maryland ; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  elaborated  a  comprehen- 
sive educational  plan  which  was  incorporated  in 
a  biU  entitled  "A  Uniform  System  of  Public  In- 
struction  for  the  State  of  Irfaryland.*  Dr.  Van 
Bokkelen's  administration  of  his  high  office  was 
so  successful  that  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1865  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  When  Maryland  adopted 
a  new  constitution  in  1867  the  office  which  he 
held  was  abolished,  and  he,  therefore,,  returned 
once  more  to  private  life.  On  the  day  after 
his  death  the  Buffalo  Express  paid  him  the  fol- 
lowing glowing  tribute:  'Dr.  Van  Bokkelen 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  a 
scholar  who  had  become  an  authority  on  educa- 
tional questions,  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist 
who  dared  to  be  an  Abolitionist  in  a  southern 
community,  an  able  business  man,  and,  withal,  a 
devout  and  earnest'  pastor.  To  few  men  has  it 
been  granted  to  do  so  much  good  in  a  lifetime, 
and  none  can  leave  a  fairer  fame  as  a  legacy  to 
their  loved  children.'  A  fuller  account  of  his 
life  may  be  found  in  George  C.  Keidel's  'Ca- 
lonsville  Biographies'    (1915). 

VAN  BRAAM,  Jacob.  A  Dutch  soldier  of 
fortune :  b.  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  the  Netherlands, 
1  April  1727.  He  entered  the  British  naval 
service  and  acted  as  lieutenant  with  Lawrence 
Washington  tinder  Admiral  Vernon,  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Carthagefta.  Then,  accompanying 
tiim  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  became  the  military 
instructor  of  George  Washington,  giving  him 
much  instruction  as  to  fencing,  flags,  fortifica- 
tion and  the  armies  of  Europe.  He  accom- 
panied Washington  into  the  Ohio  country  in 
October  1753  and  acted  as  translator  of  the 
French  missives.  On  account  of  his  alleged 
wrong  rendering  of  one  word,  he  received  more 
blame  than  praise  for  his  services,  while  jealous 
rivals  and  enemies  made  it  the  occasion  fof 
abusive  criticism  and  malignant  attack  upon 
Washington  himself.  The  voluminous  contro- 
versy, which  arose  in  the  Virginia  colonial  leg- 
islature over  Van  Braam's  asserted  mistransla- 
tion, could  hardly  have  arisen  in  New  Yoric, 
where  (he  Dutch  language  was  generally  spoken, 
and  the  Netherlanders'  association  of  ideas  with 
the  use  of  the  word  'assassin,*  which  was  not 
then  in  the  Dutch  language,  but  common  in 
French  and  English,  was  better  understood. 
The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  word  "assasan,* 
as  used  in  mihtary  parlance  at  this  time,  was 
not  that  of  a  dastardly  or  prowling  murderer, 
but  rather  that  of  a  soldier  who  attacks  sud- 
denly without  warning;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  method  of  the  impetous,  young  Geoi^e 
Washington,  in  July  1753,  when  he  rushed  tipon 


the  French  jjarty,  during  which  Jnmoaville  Vas 
killed.  In  view  of  the  whole  situation  —  wind, 
rain,  night,  a  flickering  candle  for  light  and  a 
desire  to  be  fair  to  both  parties  —  the  Dutch- 
man most  probably  did  the  best  he  could  and  is 
scarcely  to  he  blamed.  During  the  Revolution, 
Van  Braam  served  on  the  British  side,  thoufii 
in  a  letter  to  Washington,  his  former  pupil,  ht 
expressed  personal  regret  at  the  change  of  rela- 
tions and  the  forttme  of  war.  His  subsequent 
hisioiy  is  not  known.  Consult  the  lives  of 
Washington  by  Marshall  and  Irving;  Winson's 
'Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America* 
(Vo).  V). 

VAN  BRUNT,  Henry,  American  architect: 
b.  Boston,  Mass.,  5  Sept.  1832;  d.  there,  March 
1903.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1854 
and  studied  architecture.  He  served  in  the 
Union  army  on  staff  duty  during  a  part  of  the 
Gvil  War  period  and  subsequently  practised  his 
profession  in  Boston  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
was  the  designer  of  many  buildings  of  import- 
ance, chief  among  which  is  Memorial  Hall  at 
Harvard,  a  work  performed  with  W.  R.  Ware. 
Among  other  buildings  designed  by  him  are  the 
First  Church  Boston  and  the  Public  Library- 
Cambridge.  He  published  'Greek  Lines  and 
Other  Architectural  Essays'  (1893). 

VAN  BUREN,  van  bu'rSn.  Jame*  Hcartt, 
American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b. 
Waiertowri,  N.  Y.,  7  July  1850;  d.  9  July  1917. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873  and  from 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1876,  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  year  last  named  and  for  more  than  10  years 
was  rector  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church,  Lynn, 
Mass.  In  June  1902  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Porto  Rico. 

VAN  BUREN.  MarUn,  eighth  President  of 
the  United  States ;  b.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  S  Dec. 
1782;  d.  there.  24  July  1862.  His  father,  Abra- 
ham Van  Buren,  was  of  Dutch  descent,  a 
farmer  and  a  tavern-keeper.  He  attented  the 
village  school,  studied  at  Kinderhook  Academy 
and  in  1796,  when  14  years  of  age,  entered  ihc 
law  office  of  Francis  Sylvester,  where  he  read 
law  and  other  subjects.  In  1802  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  William  P.  Van  Ness  of  New  York, 
an  influential  man  and  a  dose  friend  and  de- 
fender of  Aaron  Burr.  The  latter  paid  consid- 
erable attention  to  young  Van  Buren.  In  1803 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  returned  to  Kinder- 
hook and  practised  his  profession  with  great 
success.  He  w^s  njarried  in  1807  to  Hannah 
Hoes,  but  (he  latter  died  in  1819.  From  1808 
to  1813  he  was  surrogate  of  Columbia  County, 
He  was  in  the  State  senate  1812  to  1820,  and  in 
February  1815  was  made  attorney-general,  hold- 
ing this  office  till  1819.  In  1816  he  removed  to 
Afhany  and  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Beti- 
jamin  F,  Butler..  He  was  elected  United  States 
senator  in  1821  and  re-elected  in  1827,  but  re- 
signed his  seat  in  1828  on  his  election  to  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  While  holding  the 
offices  mentioned  Van  Biiren  became  interested 
in  politics.  His  father  was  a  Jeffersonian-Re- 
publican,  and  Van  B«ren  followed  him  politi- 
cally. The  Stale  politics  of  New  York  were 
factional  and  complex  in  this  period.  It  was 
out  of  this  situation  that  the  principles  involved 
in  the  qwils  system  were  developed.  It  was  a 
Ihoroughly  established  system  when  Van  Buren 
was  ma<le  a  member  of  the  'Albany  Regency," 
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atui  he  bad  in  his  own  person  expericoced  its 
operation,  both  to  his  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage. The  'ABbany  Regency*  was  a  group  of 
men  organized  to  control  the  politics  of  New 
York  and  was  sponsor  for  the  spoils  system  in 
local,  State  and  national  affairs.  While  United 
Slates  senator  his  political  views  became  more 
aod  more  fixed  and  precise.  In  general  he  was  a 
strict  constructionist,  a  States  Rights  man,  and 
against  the  United  States  fiaidc.  He  was 
closely  associated  with  Senator  Benton  of  Mis- 


He  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
nal  improvements  at  national  expense  though  he 
was  at  first  willing  to  vote  for  such  improve- 
ments. He  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1824  and 
1828,  but  later  was  in  favor  o£  a  tariff  for  reve- 
nue only.  As  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee  he  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  influence  of 
the  Federal  judiciary.  As  governor  of  New 
York  he  urged,  in  his  first  message,  a  Safety- 
Fund  banking  system,  a  plan  whereby  banks 
mutuallv  insured  each  other's  soundness.  He 
resignco  the  office  in  March  1829  in  order  to 
become  Secretary  of  State  in  Jackson's  Cabinet 
He  used  his  inHuenee  to  bring  the  followers  of 
Crawford  and  Jackson  togeihet  in  preparation 
for  the  campaign  of  1828,  and  did  much  to 
make  Jackson's  election  possible.  Van  Burcn  was 
responsible,  more  than  any  other  man,  for  the 
political  creed  of  Jackson's  administration.  He 
resigned  in  1831,  because  he  felt  that  the  pub- 
lic measures  of  the  administration  would  be  at~ 
tributed  to  his  intrigue,  and  thus  made  to  injure 
the  President.  Van  Buren  has  been  accused  of 
bein^  primarily  and  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
■Spoils  system*  which  flourished  under  Jack- 
son. While  he  did  not  oppose  the  system,  the 
main  responsibilitj^  cannot  be  placed  on  Van 
Buren.  His  most  important  work  as  Secretary 
of  State  was  the  opening  up  of  trade  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  West  Indian  colonies.  The  restrictions 
placed  by  Great  Britain  were  removed  and  a 
source  of  international  irritation  disposed  of. 
In  June  1831  Van  Buren  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter to  England  and  spent  some  months  abroad 
In  January  1832,  however,  the  Senate  rejected 
his  appointment.  Before  his  return  to  New 
York  5  July  1832  he  had  been  nominated  for 
the  vice-presidency,  and  was  elected  in  No- 
vember. While  he  held  this  ofiice  he  was  the 
chief  adviser  of  the  President.  He,  however, 
disapproved  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  The 
Democratic-Republican  Convention,  which  met 
at  Baltimore  20  May  1835,  was  anicious  to  find 
a  man  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  party 
and  one  who  would  carry  on  the  principles 
of  Jackson's  administration.  Van  Buren  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention. 
His  platform  declared  that  Congress  did  not 
have  the  power  to  distribute  the  surplus  reve- 
nue without  a  constitutional  atnendment  He 
was  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  the  States; 
to  internal  improvements  at  national  expense ;  to 
a  recharler  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  was  elected  to  the  presidency  by 
a  combination  of  the  Middle  States  and  New 
England  against  the  West,  which  voted  for 
Harrison,  with  the  South  divided.     The  elec- 


toral vote  was  170  for  Van  Buren  and  73  for 

Harrison.  His  Cabinet,  with  a  single  exception, 
was  the  same  as  Jackson's:  John  Forsyth  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  State;  Levi  Woodbury 
of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Mahlon  Dickerson  of  New  Jersey,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Amos  Kendal!,  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral, find  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  stated  his  policy 
would  be  "A  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution."  Van  Buren  inher- 
ited the  financial  troubles  of  Jackson's  adminis-  ' 
tration.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Panic 
of  1S37,  and  on  the  other  hand  did  much  to 
repair  its  damage.  He  called  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  IS  May  to  meet  the  first  Monday 
of  September.  His  message  to  Congress  was 
an  important  state  paper.  He  declared  that 
the  law  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  die 
Treasury  must  deposit  public  moneys  only  in 
banks  that  paid  their  notes  in  specie;  thai, 
therefore,  some  agency  must  be  provided  for 


it  was  wrong  in  principle  and  the  popular 
will  had  twice  been  expressed  in  opposition  to 
it.  He  Urged  what  was  called  the  independent 
treasury  system.  The  collection,  safekeeping, 
transfer  and  disbursement  of  public  moneys 
should.  Van  Buren  said,  be  managed  by  public 
officers.  His  suggestion  was  not  finally  incor- 
porated into  law  until  4  July  1840  and  the  act 
was  repealed  in  1842,  but  was  again  re-enacted 
in  1846  and  this  principle  became  a  cardinal  fea- 
ture of  American  finance.  This  was  the  most 
important  State  act  of  Van  Buren,  and  showed 
courage,  firmness  and  the  quahties  of  a  states- 
man. 'Two  other  measures  advocated  by  Van 
Buren  and  passed,  were  the  issuance  of  $10,000,- 
OOO  in  treasury  notes  and  the  postponement  of 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the 
States.  Another  question  that  arose  in  Van 
Buren's  administration  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  Texan  Republic  and  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  Van  Buren  was  against 
both  of  these  propositions,  but  the  matter 
did  not  become  a  pressing  one  while  he  re- 
mained in  oCBce.  Van  Buren  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  in  1840  and  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  convention.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  Whig  candidate,  Harrison,  and  was  de- 
feated by  an  electoral  vote  of  234  for  Harri- 
son to  60.  He  was  charged  with  being  a 
''Northern  man  with  Southern  principles.'  As 
ex-President  he  was  active  in  expressing  bis 
political  views.  In  1843  he  declared  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  President  in  the  election  of  1844.  The 
great  question  was  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
desired  especially  by  the  southern  representa- 
tives to  the  convention.  Van  Buren's  nomina- 
tion seemed  assured  two  months  before  the 
convention  met,  but  now  it  was  certain  that  his 
nomination  depended  on  his  surrendering  bis 
views  on  this  question.  He  courageously  set 
forth  the  reasons  in  his  famous  letter  of  27 
April.  The  nomination  went  ,to  Polk,  al- 
though on  the  first  ballot  Van  Buren  received 
146  votes,  or  13  more  than  a  majority.  The 
rule,  however,  required  a  two-thirds  vote.  In 
1848  he  was  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Free  Soil  Party  but  the  Whig  ca^didat^ 
Taylor,  was  elected  President.  This  ended  his 
political  career.     After  the  election  he  spent 
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two  yens  in  Europ^  and  on  his  return  in  1855, 
he  lived  quietly  at  bis  old  home  in  Kinderhoolc 
The  character  of  Van  Buren  has  been  a  matter 
of  some  controversy.  He  has  been  called  the 
first  politician-ptesident.  He  was  brought  up 
in  an  era  of  politicians  and  was  made  Presi- 
dent by  such  men.  His  early  political  associates 
were  men  from  this  class,  so  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  did  not  measure  up  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  statesmanship.  However,  he 
was  not  entirely  lacking  in  real  ability  and 
Statesmanship.  He  was  known  as  a  polite,  aff- 
able, good-natured,  mild,  courteous  and  dignified 
gentleman.  He  was  also  known  as  a  shrewd, 
practical,  skilful  politician,  and  was  accused  of 
Being  more  anxious  about  the  means  than  the 
end.  He  was  the  "Little  Magician"  in  his 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass  politically,  but, 
except  occasionally,  I  lis  action  seems  not  to 
have  been  determined  by.  great  moral  forces. 
On  the  other  hand  he,  on  several  important 
occasions,  took  the  unpopular  side  of  questions 
when  he  knew  that  such  a  course  would  be 
likely  to  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  his  political 
career.  His  action  on  the  Texas  question  in 
1844  is  a  notable  example  and  proved  that  he 
had  moral  courage.  Calhoun  was  certainly 
wrong  in  asserting  that  he  was  only  a  practicai 
politician  with  whom  "justice,  right,  patriotism, 
etc.j  were  mere  vague  phrases."  He  loved  the 
Union,  was  anxious  that  ifloney  should  not  be 
taken  from  the  people  without  exteedingly 
^ood  reasons,  and  had  a  dislike  for  slavery  and 
us  extension.  He  at  least  showed  great  states- 
manship during  the  panic  of  183/  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  most  important  and 
fundamental  fiscal  policies  of  the  United  Slates. 
BiblionHphy. —  There  are  numerous  lives 
of  Van  Buren.  Consult  Bancroft,  George, 
<Martin  Van  Buren'  (1889)  ;  Shepard.  Edward 
M.,  'Martin  Van  Buren'  (Bosion  1899) ; 
American  Statesman  Series,  the  best  biography 
but  very  favorable.  Contemporaty  campaign 
biographies  are  by  W.  H.  Holland  (Hartford 
1835)  and  by  David  Crockett  (Philadelphia 
1836).  Consult  also  a  biography  by  William  L. 
Mackenzie  (Boston  1846),  onfavorahle;  Orth, 
S,  P.,  "Five  American  Politicians'  (1906); 
West,  E.  H.,  "Calendar  of  the  Papers  of 
Martm  Van  Buren'  (1911);  Richardson,  J.  D., 
'Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents'  (Vol 
III,  1896). 

MaICUS    W.    lEBNEGAIf, 

Aiioeiale  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Chicago, 

VAN  BUREN,  William  Holme,  American 
surgeon:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  5  April  1819i 
d.  New  York  Gty,  25  March  1883.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  and  studied  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Pennsj^lvania  and  in  the  hospitals 
of  Paris,  receiving  his  degree  from  the  tmiver- 
sity  (1840)  and  bdng  appointed  at  the  same 
time  Bsstitani  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
army.  He  resigned  in  1845  to  assist  his  father- 
in-law  in  his  surgical  clinics  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  was  professor  of 
anatomy  there  (I852-M)  and  was  surgeon  of 
Bellevne  Hospital  from  1866  until  the  tine  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  several  stand- 
ard works. 


on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Moimtain  and  South- 
ern and  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  rail- 
roads, about  seven  miles  north  of  Fort  Smith. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  has  con- 
siderable lumber,  interests.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  zinc  smelting,  railway  repair  shops, 
car  factory,  lumber  products,  canned  fruits, 
cotton  products,  ice,  cigars,  wagons  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  There  are  one  high 
school  and  elementary  schools,  good  banking 
facilities  and  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper. 
Natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Fop. 
3,878. 

VAN  BURBN,  Me.,  town  in  AroosKx^ 
County,  on  the  Saint  John  River  and  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Baogor  and  Aroos- 
to^  railroads.  It  is  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  New  Brunswick  bound- 
ary. Van  Buren  was  incorporated  in  1881 
and  is  an  important  distributing  point  for  many 
of  the  himber  camps.  It  is  connected  by  stage 
lines  with  Fort  Kent,  Fort  Fairfield  and  other 

S laces.  The  educational  institutions  arc  Saint 
far/s  College,  public  and  parish  schools  and 
Good  Shepherd  Academy.    Fop.   (1910}   3,06S. 


d.  1739.  He  served  as  mayor  of  New  York 
in  1719  and  after  his  death  his  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  Van  Cortland  Park.  The  old  manor 
house  was  converted  int 


VAN  CORTLANDT,  Philip.  American 
soldier  and  legislator :  b.  Cortlandt  Manor, 
Westchester  County,  N,  Y.,  1  Sept.  1749;  d. 
there,  5  Nov.  1831.  Graduated  from  King's 
College  (now  Columbia  Uiuversity)  in  1758, 
he  began  work  as  a  surve^r.  but  at  the  out- 
set 01  the  Revolution  received  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  commanding  the  4th  bat- 
talion of  New  York  infantry.  In  1776  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  2d  New  York  regiment 
He  fought,  7  Oct.  1777,  at  the  batlle  of 
Saratoga  (Stillwater,  Bemis'  Heights),  in  Sul- 
livan's campaign  against  the  frontier  Indians 
and  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1781.  He 
retired  from  the  service  with  the  grade  of 
brigadier,  A  member  of  the  New  York  as- 
sembly in  1788-90,  he  was  also  in  1788  a  dele- 
gale  to  the  State  convention  which  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  in  1791-94  a  State 
senator.  From  1793  to  1809  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  He  accompanied  La- 
fayette in  the  latter's  tour  of  the   States  in 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Stephanus,  Ameri- 
can jurist:  b.  New  Amsterdam  (New  York 
City),  4  May  1643;  d.  there.  25  Nov.  1700. 
He  was  educated  by  tlie  Dutch  clergy  of  his 
day,  engaged  in  mercantile  life  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  on  the  estate 
lishment  of  an  English  government  0664).  He 
became  a  colonel  in  the  King's  regiment,  was 
mayor  of  New  York  (1677-1700)  and  held 
other  offices.  He  also  was  judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  Kings  County  for  several 
>ears  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1700, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

VAN  CURLER,  Arerdt:  b.  Nijfcerk,  Gel- 
derland,  6  Feb.  1620 ;  d.  drowned  in  Lake  Cham- 

?Iain  in  1667.  Pioneer  in  New  Netherland, 
ounder  of  the  Dutch  peace  policy  with  the 
Iroquois,  initial  explorer  of  ihe  Mohawk  Vallty, 
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rescuer  of  French  captives,  he  first  made  the 
settlemert  of  Rensselaerwijk  (Albany)  a  suc- 
cess. Though  cousin  of  the  Patroon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, he  educated  himself  out  of  a  system  of 
semi-feudalism,  bought  the  "^jreat  Flat"  from 
tile  Indians,  led  a  company  of  free  farmers  into 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  founded  the  city  of 
Schenectady.  The  personality  of  this  far-see- 
ing man,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  future  Em- 
pire State,  so  far  transcended  his  subordinate 
position  under  Governor  Stuyyesant,  that  with 
the  Iroquois  and  the  French  his  enduring  fame 
excels  that  of  many  men  higher  in  ofhce.  The 
town  (Schenectady),  bay  (Peru  bay),  and 
iake  (Oiamplain)  were  all  called  'Corlaer*  after 
hitn.  What  was  almost  unique,  as  Parkman 
wrote,  is,  that  his  name,  meaning  *com  ear,' 
was  left  untranslated,  and  became  the  title. 
in  the  Indian  speech,  not  only  of  every  one  of 
the  governors  of  New  York  "Corlaer,"  hut  also 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  British  Empire  — 
"KorarKowa"  (the  great  Corlaer).  In  1909, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Schenectady  Coonty 
Historical  Soaety,  with  fitting  ceremony,  there 
'  was  erected  on  the  walls  of  the  great  church 
in  Nijlcerk  a  handsome  bronze  tablet  to  Arendt 
Van  Curler's  memoiy.  Of  the  other  two  Van 
Curlers  in  New  Netberland,  one  was  Anthony 
the  trumpeter.  From  the  line  and  a  half  of 
history,  Irving  has  constructed  the  character 
which  in  fiction  is  colossal,  and  from  which 
the    gef^raphical    tenns,    Anthony's    Nose,    a 


ler,  a  relative  of  Arendt,  a  member  of  the 
governor's  council,  commanded  in  1633  the 
Dutch  fort.  House  of  Hope,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  near  the  site  of  Hartford.  Later 
he  became  a  schoolmaster  on  Manhattan^  ptir- 
chased  land  and  after  him  'Corlaer's  Hook' 
received  its  name.  He  returned  to  Nijkerk. 
Consult  Cuoq's  'Lexique  de  la  Langue  Iro- 
quoise*  (1882) ;  and  Grjffis,  'Story  of  New 
Netherland.' 

VAN  DE  VELDE,  vgl'dfi,  Adri«n,  Dutch 
painter:  b.  Amsterdam,  1635  or  1636;  d.  there, 
21  Jan.  1672.  He  was  the  son  of  Willem  Van 
de  Velde  the  Elder,  under  whom  he  studied, 
and  consequently  brother  of  William  Van  de 
Velde  the  Younger,  the  famous  marine  painter. 
While  he  continued  his  training  as  a  landscape 
painter  under  Wynants  at  Haarlem,  P.  Wou- 
verman  taught  him  to  draw  and  paint  figures, 
and  he  eventually  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Dutch  masters.  He  was  equally 
successful  in  history,  animals,  battle-pieces, 
genre  and  portraits,  but  his  masterpiece,  now 
tn  die  museum  of  The  Hague,  is  a  landscape 
in  which  the  figures  in  the  foreground  are  por- 
traits of  himself,  his  wife  and  children.  His 
pictures  are  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs,  and 
'A  Pastoral  Scene'  (containing  cows,  a  horse, 
sheep  and  figures,  13ji  X  1214  inches)  was  sold 
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rting  i 
Landscaoe';    'The   Siesta,'   etc. 

VAN  DE  VELDE,  WiUem  (The  Elder), 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Leyden,  1611  or  1612;  d.  Lon- 
don, 1W3.  He  vr&s  in  early  life  a  seafaring 
man,  and  settling  at  Amsterdam  became  famous 
for  his  marines  in  black  and  white,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  witness  any  sea-fight  that  should 
take   place  at  a  time  when   the   Dutch   navy 


swept  the  seas,  the  states  of  Holland  placed  at 
his  disposal  a  small  vessel  from  which  he 
sketched  and  painted  a  great  manj^ctures.  He 
was  appointed  court  painter  by  Charles  II  of 
England  and  his  successor,  James  H,  and  en- 
joyed a  royal  pension  until  his  death.  His 
pictures  are  almost  alt  in  black  and  white  and 
were  excelled  by  those  of  his  son  Willem  Van 
de  Velde  the  Yotinger,  who,  however,  doubt- 
less used  the  sketches,  studies  and  drawings 
left  by  his  father. 

VAN  DE  VELDE,  WUlcm  (The  Youkgei), 
Dutch  painter;  b,  Amsterdam,  1633;  d.  Green- 
wich, 6  April  1707.  He  gained  the  delicate 
sense  of  color  and  marvelous  power  of  at- 
mospheric effect  from  De  Vlieger,  but  his 
strong  drawing  and  knowledge  of  marine 
detail,  his  faculty  of  giving  motion  to  waves 
and  ships,  he  derived  from  his  father,  who  was, 
however,  no  colorisL  But  while  he  could  paint 
the  storm,  foaming  waves,  angry  clouds  and 
scudding  vessels  he  was  equally  successful  in 
portrajing  a  calm ;  one  such  picture  catalogued 
as  <A  Calm,  Men-of-war  at  Anchor,*  was  sold 
in  1846  for  $8,820,  and  his  canvases  have  always 
been  prized  by  English  critics  and  connoisseurs, 
by  one  of  whom  he  has  been  styled  the  'Raf- 
fael  of  Marine  Painting.'  There  are  some  330 
of  his  works  extant,  some  o*f  which  when  last 
they  changed  hands  brought  between  S  10,000 
and  $14,000.  Little  is  known  of  the  hfe  of 
this  painter  excepting  that  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  ilOO  a  vear  from  Charles  11  who  was  in 
every  way  his  liberal  patron.  His  portrait,  by 
Sir  Godfrey  KneHer,  is  still  in  existence.  Con- 
sult Michel,  <Les  Van  de  Velde'   (1892). 

VAN  DBR  CAPELLBN,  Joan  Derek, 
Dutch  champion  of  American  independence :  b. 


descended  from  the  chaplains  or  Capellani  of 
France.  In  the  17th  century,  under  Governor 
StiQrvesant,  two  men  of  this  name  and  line  were 
large  owners  of  land  on  Staten  Island  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Navesink  and  Raritan  In- 
dians. Joan  Derek,  educated  at  the  University 
of  Utrecht,  was  a  great  reader  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  the  British  Whigs  and  became 
a  pronounced  Liberal,  opposed  to  the  .pro~Brit- 
ish  policy  of  "the  Court*  and  Stadiholder  Wil- 
liam V.  Being  in  active  sympathy  with  the 
American  colonists,  he  strudc  a  decisive  blow 
in  their  behalf  when,  on  16  Dec,  177S,  six 
months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
as  a  member  of  the  provincial  leeislature  of 
Overijssel,  he  protested  against  the  *Len(hng  of 
the  Scotch  Brigade  (of  three  regiments,  formed 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  and  probably  the 
oldest  standing  army  in  Europe]  for  service  in 
America*  For  this  body  of  veterans.  King 
George  III  had  in  an  autograph  letter  made 
earnest  request.  This,  Van  der  Capellen  "tm- 
posed  with  al!  bis  endeavors,"  considering  the 
cause  of  the  American  colonies  was  that  of 
all  mankind.  For  this  printed  speech,  he  was 
thanked  by  Gov.  Jonathan  'Trumbull  and 
many  Americans,  with  whom  Van  der  Capellen 
kept  up  an  active  correspondetKC.  Besides  great 
activity  with  pen  arid  voice,  in  attacking  some 
surviving  features  of  feudalism  such  as  the 
"corvees,"  or  the  peasants'  forced  labor  with- 
out pay,  be  worked  with  John  Adams  and  with 
van  der  Kemp,  Luzac  and  others,  subscribing 
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liberally  also  to  American  bonds.  Later  he  was 
active  in  the  Patriot  a^tation.  After  his  death, 
his  tomb  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder  by  his 
enemies.  The  loan  to  the  United  States,  in 
Rold,  amounting  when  paid  back,  in  1808,  to 
114,000,000,  was  invested  in  lands  in  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  so  that  the 
Americans  got  double  benefit  from  the  money. 
On  6  June  1908,  the  Holland  Society  of  New 
York  unveiled  a  bronze  tablet  costing  $700  to 
V.  d.  Capellen's  memory  at  Zwolle.  See  the 
abundant  bibliography  in  Dutch,  the  collection 
of  over  50  Holland  pamphlets  in  the  Boston 
Athetueum;  Fairchild,  'Adrian  Van  der  Kemp> 
(1903)  ;  Griffis,  'The  Dutch  Our  AUies  in  the 
Revolution*  (Oneida  Historical  Sode^  18M) ; 
Blok,  P.  J.,  'History  of  the  People  of  the 
Netherlands>  (VoL  V,  1912). 

VAN  DBR  DONCK,  Adrian,  tribune  of 
the  people,  the  first  lawyer  in  New  Netherland 
and  author  of  the  iniual  illustrated  book  de- 
scriptive of  the  country:  b,  at  Breda,  North 
Brabant.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Leyden.  Appointed  schout-fiscal  or  finandal 
in&pecior  of  Rensselaerwijk,  be  serred  from 
1641  to  1646;  in  which  latter  year  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Francis  Doughty,  an 
English  clergyman  who  had  fled  from  New 
England.  He  was  active  in  peace  negotiations 
between  Governor  Kieft  and  the  Indians.  De- 
sirous of  becoming  a  patroon,  in  order  to  have 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  people,  he  tried  to 
purchase  an  estate  at  Catskill.  Prevented  by 
Van  Rensselaer,  he  went  to  Uanfaattan  and 
bought  land  which  was  variously  called  Colen- 
donk,  that  is,  Donck's  (joiony,  the  Yonkheer's 
land,  or,  as  since  sbortctied,  Yonkers.  His 
title  was  confirmed  by  the  states-general.    Able 


act  with  the  governor.  Stuyyesant  executed 
the  orders  of  the  Company  with  such  drastic 
Uteralness,  that  in  1649  Van  der  Donck,  acting 
for  the  commissioners,  wrote  out  the  Remon- 
strance and  Petition  to  the  states- general.  In 
the  conflict  between  autocracy  and  corporation- 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  community  on  the 
Other,  Van  der  Donck's  house  was  searched, 
his  draft  oi  the  Remonstrance  seized  and  he 


Ha^e  Before  the  emissaries  of  Stuyvesant, 
stating  eloquently  the  people's  pica  for  self- 
government.  Detained  in  Holland  four  years, 
his  alma  mater  made  him  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
he  practised  in  the  Supreme  Court  His  book, 
descriptive  of  New  Netherland,  encouraged  emi- 
gration. It  was  rich  in  critically  sifted  informa- 
tion as  to  fauna  and  resources,  and  he  warned 
against  destruction  of  the  forests.  In  pure  de- 
scription, this  work  excels  anything  known  in 
colonial  literature.  The  map  of  the  province 
and  the  picture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  this 
book  are  those  most  often  copied  and  familiar, 
to  the  average  American.  On  his  return,  in 
1653,  to  take  further  part  in  the  struggle  for 
self-government,  intending  also  to  write  a  full 
history  of  the  colony  from  the  beginning,  he 
was  never  able  to  overcome  Stuyvesant's  im- 
placable hostility  or  to  examine  the  Company's 
wcords.  He  died  in  16SS.  He  was  author  of 
the  Municipal  Board,  the  true  founder  of  mu- 
nicipality and  popular  government  on  Uanbat- 


tan,  and  is  deserving  of  the  highest  memorial 
honors.  The  key  to  his  character  as  to  Stuy- 
vesant's is  foun<]  in  the  chronic  struggle  be- 
tween autocracy  and  corporationiam  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  pe<q)le'5  demand  for  self-govern- 
ment on  the  other,  which  was  incarnated  in 
these  two  makers  ot  New  Netherland.  His  de- 
scendants under  the  name  of  Onderdonck  and 
Vandunck,  or  Verdunck,  were  numerous.  His 
land  in  later  days  formed  part  of  Fordham, 
Philipsbui^  and  the  Van  Cortland  manor,  and 
the  museum  in  Van  Cortland  Park  standing  on 
or  near  the  site  of  his  old  home.  Consult 
Brodhead,  'History  of  the  State  of  New  York' 
(1859);  Van  Rensselaer,  'History  of  the  City 
of  New  York*  (1909) ;  and  Griffis,  'The  Story 
of  New  Netherland'  (1909). 

VAN  DBR  ESSEN,  L6on,  Belgian  his- 
torian: b.  Antwerp,  12  Dec.  1883.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Jidin  Berchmans  College,  Ant- 
werp, and  at  Louvain  University.  From  1906 
to  1910  he  was  assistant  professor  at  the  Semi- 
nary of  Hisioty.  Louvam,  after  1910  he  was 
professor  of  critical  kiisiary  and  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  after  1912  special  pro- 
fessor of  the  Flemish  course  in  medieval  his- 
tory and  vice-president  of  the  Seminary  of 
History.  Louvain  University,  In  1906-09  Dr. 
Van  der  Essen  journeyed  to  Naples  and  Parma 
on  a  scientific  mission  from  the  Belgian 


.._._.,...    lit- 

t^raire  sur  les  Vilx  des  Saints  Mfrovingiens  de 
I'ancienne  Belgique'  (1907);  'Dc  straf  — en 
rechtcrlijke  vergteningsbedcvaarlen  in  de  Mid- 
deneeuven*  (1911);  'Geschiedenis  der  Mid- 
deneeuven'  (1912)  ;  'Les  archives  famesiennes 
de    Naples    an   point    de   vue    des    Pays-Bas' 


of  Belgium'    (Chicago  1916),  etc 

VAN  DSR  GOES,  goos,  Hugo,  Dutch 
painter;  b.  Ghent;  d.  Soignies,  near  Brussels, 
1482.  He  was  in  1465  a  member  of  the  Guild 
of  Painters  of  his  native  place,  serving  as  dean 
of  the  association  from  1473  to  1475.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Van  Eyck,  but  most  of  the  inci- 
dents related  of  his  hfe  have  been  rejected  as 
fabulous.  It  is  only  known  that  he  retired  to 
a  monastery,  Rooden  Klooster,  in  Belgium  and 
died  insane  there.  The  Florence  triptych  now 
in  the  hospital  Santa  Maria,  a  'Madonna  and 
Child  with  Angels,'  is  undoubtedly  his  produc- 
tioa 

VAN  DER  HBLST,  h«bt,  Bartholomciu, 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Haarlem,  1611  or  1612;  d. 
Amsterdam,  16  Dec.  1670.  In  Ajnsterdam  he 
was  the  pupil  Of  Nicolas  Elias.  His  most 
famous  picture  is  'The  Banquet  of  the  Civic 
Guard,'  which  contains  24  powerful  portraits, 
and  was  painted  to  celebrate  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648).  The  work  is  remarkable  for 
life-like  expression,  masterly  drawing  and  clear, 
harmonious  coloring,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolde 
said  of  it  that  it  was ''the  first  picture  of  por- 
traits in  the  world.'  Numerous  portraits  by 
him  are  met  with  in  the  European  galleries; 
among  them  are  that  of  'Paul  Potter>  (at  The 
Ha^e)  ;  'The  Lady  m  Blue*  (in  the  London 
National  (lallery) ;  and  the  'Dutch  Burgo- 
master) (in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York). 


>y  Google 


VAN  DER  HETDBN—  VAN  DSR  WBTDBH 


VAN  DER  HEYDEN,  hfdcn  (or 
HEYDE).  Jan,  Dutch  painter;  b.  Gorcum, 
1637;  d.  Aaisierdam,  28  Sept.  1712.  After  study- 
ing under  a  glass  painter  he  turned  his  attention 
to  architectural  landscape  on  canvas,  and  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  Amsterdam  he  executed 
many  views  of  churches,  castles,  palaces,  open 
squares,  streets,  canals,  etc  These  were  en- 
riched  with  elaborate  figure  groups,  mostly 
painted  in  by  Lingelbach,  Van  de  Velde  and 
E^lon  Van  der  Neer.  His  works  are  to  be  met 
with  in  most  European  public  galleries.  His 
dlief  pictures  are  'View  of  the  Town  Hall  in 
Amsterdam'  and  'View  of  the  Dam  Square.' 


1868.  He  studied  natural  history  and  medicine 
at  Leytlen  and  continued  his  studies  in  zoology 
at  Paris  and  returned  to  bis  native  town  as  a 
practising  physician,  but  in  1835  was  appointed 
professor  of  xoolo^  at  Leyden  University,  a 
position  he  held  till  his  death.  He  pubUshcd 
many  works  on  his  special  subject,  the  chief  of 
whidi  was  'Handbodc  der  Dierkunde'  (Hand- 
book of  Zoology,  translated  by  Professor  Claik 
of  CMiriiridge). 

VAN  DER  KEMP,  FrandB  Adrian,  Dutdi- 
American  writer  and  clergyman :  b.  Kempen, 
Holland.  1752;  d.  Bameveld,  N.  Y.,  1829.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Hol- 
land and  graduated  at  the  University  o£  Gronin- 
Een.  In  1777  he  became  minister  of  a  churdi 
1  Leyden.  From  the  first,  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics he  became  a  leader  o£  the  Liberal  party. 
He  joined  the  armed  forces  that  were  trying 
to  gain  political  freedom  from  the  Orange 
party.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  m 
prison,  but  was  released  in  1787.  In  1788,  hav- 
mg  secured  letters  of  introduction  from  John 
Adams  and  Lafayette,  he  carae  to  America 
and  lived  for  six  years  at  Esopus  on  the  Hud- 
son, In  1794  he  moved  to  Bameveld  N,  Y., 
where  he  passed  his  life,  farming.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  many  learned  societies 
and  given  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.6,  by  Har- 
vard in  1820.  He  wrote  many  articles  and  also 
an  autobiography,  which  though  never  published 
yet  furnished  material  for  a  'Memoir"  writ- 
ten in  1903  by  Mrs.  Helen  L,  Fairchild,  Many 
of  his  original  manuscripts  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  historical  societies  of  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia,  and  a  few  are  in  the  library  of 
Columbia  University. 

VAN  DER  MESR.  Jan,  of  Delft  See 
Vekmeer,  Johannes, 

VAN  DER  MEULEN,  mel'Ien,  Adam 
Frangou,  Dutch  painter :  b.  Brussels  1632 ; 
d.  Paris,  IS  Oct,  1690.  After  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art  in  the  studio  of  P,  Snayers 
(q.v.)  he  was  introduced  by  Lebrun  to  Minister 
Colbert,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint  .several 
pictures  for  his  private  gallery  and  made  him 
superintendent  of  the  Gobelin  tapestry  manu- 
factory. He  subsequently  as  court  painter  ac- 
companied Louis  XIV  on  his  campaigns  in 
Flanders  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  most 
important  scenes  of  the  war.  A  great  number 
of  Wtle  pieces,  which  are  crowded  with  figures, 
are  now  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  gallery  at 
Versailles,  others  are  at  Munich,  Dresden  and 
Saint  Petersburg.   A  good  example  of  hb  skill 


as  a  battle  painter  is  his  'Rencounter  of  Cav- 
alry,' a  small  but  exquisite  canvas  in  the  New 
York   Metropolitan   Museum. 

VAN  DER  POORTEN-SCHWARZ,  van 
der  pOr'ten  shvarts,  J.  M.  H.,  Dutch  novelist. 
See  Maahtfjt  Maabtens. 

VAN  DER  STUCkEN,  stoo'k^,  pTwok. 
American  musical  director:  b,  Fredencksburg, 
Tex.,  15  Oct.  1858.  He  studied  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Antwerp,  1881-82,  and  be- 
came Kapellmeister  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  Bres- 
lau,  Germany.  In  1884  be  became  leader  of  the 
Arion  Singing  Society  of  New  York  and  in 
1892  accompanied  it  on  a  concert  tour  throu^ 
Eimqie.  He  was  dean  of  the  College  of  Music 
of  Cindunati  1897-1901  and  honorary  dean 
from  1901;  and  in  1905  succeeded  Theodore 
Thomas  as  musical  director  of  the  Gncinnati 
May  Festivals.  Among  his  musical  composi- 
tions are  the  opera  'Vlasda,'  'Festival  March,' 
'Festival  Hymn,'  'Inauguration  March,* 
'Pagina  D'Amore,'  the  latter  an  orchestra 
episode, 

VAN  DER  WEYDEH,  wfden.  Rosier 
(also  known  as  Roges  de  Bruges,  Roger  ik 
Brukoxes,  Rugciero  da  Brugia,  Maestbo 
RoGEL  and  Roger  de  la  Pasture),  Flemish 
painter:  b.  Tournay,  Belgium,  about  1400;  d. 
Brussels.  16  June  1464.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
painter  Robert  Campin  in  Tournay  (1427),  and 
£ve  years  later  was  made  master  of  the  Guild 
of  Saint  Luke  in  his  native  city.  In  14315  he 
went  to  Brussels  and  was  appointed  municipal 
painter.  He  attended  the  jubilee  at  Rome  in 
1450,  and  after  studying  the  Italian  n 


for  Italian  patrons,  one  of  whom  was  Cosmo 
de  Medici,  returned  to  Belgium  and  settled  at 
Brussels.  All  of  his  pictures  are  distinguished 
b^  a  profoundly  reli^ous  spirit,  lliey  are  de- 
signed and  drawn  with  great  care  and  power; 
the  modeling  is  firm  and  smooth,  the  technique 
brilliant,  but  there  is  a  certain  dryness  and 
leanness  in  the  limbs,  hands  and  feet  of  his 
figures,  which  sometimes  almost  amounts  to 
distortttm  and  deformity,  and  is  only  half  re- 
deemed by  the  beauty  of  his  faces  whose  ex- 
pression is  radiant  with  faith  and  celestial  in- 
spiration. He  was  the  founder  of  the  Brabant 
school  of  painting  and  had  numerous  pupils  and 
followers,  among  them  Memling,  as  well  as 
foreigners  who  learned  from  him  the  use  of 
oils  in  painting  and  helped  to  spread  the  new 
method  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Flemish 
studios.  His  chief  paintings  are  'The  Descent 
from  the  (iross,*  originally  painted  for  the 
church  of  (}ur  Lady  of  Victories,  at  Louvain, 
now  in  the  Escorial,  a  copy  being  also  in  the 
Prado  Gallery;  a  triptych  with  the  figure  of  the 
'Dead  Orist'   in  the  central  panel;  and  altar- 

S'  ^e  for  Saint  John's  chapel  in  the  church  at 
iddleburgh;  'ITie  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds' (all  three  in  the  museum  at  Berhn); 
and  the  triptych  with  a  'Crucifixion'  in  (he 
centre  in  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna;  the  'Last 
Judgment'  in  the  hospital  at  Beaune;  and  the 
'Seven  Sacraments'  at  Madrid.  In  Ae  Pinaho- 
thek  at  Munich  are  to  l>e  seen  his  'Adoration 
of  the  Three  Magi';  and  'Saint  Luke  Painting 
the  Portrait  of  the  Madonna.'  Consult  Wao- 
trs,  'Roger  Van  der  Weyden,  ses  ceuvres,  ses 
el«Teg  et  ses  dcaoendanis'    (1856), 
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VAN  DBVANTBR— TAN  DYCK 


VAN  DBVANTBR,  WiUis,  American  Uw- 
jtx:  h.  Marion,  Ind.,  17  April  1SS9.  H4  wu 
gradoated  at  Asbiuy  College  (now  De  Pauw 
University)  in  1878  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  in  1881.  He  began  practice  in  Marion 
(1884);  moved  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  was 
commissioned  to  revise  the  Wyoming  siatutes 
(1885)  and  was  dty  atlomwi  there  (1887-88). 
He  was  chief  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wyoming  C1889-W) ;  circuit  judge  (1903-10) 
and  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  from  1910  by  appointment 
from  President  Taft,  His  decisions  on  import- 
ant railroad  and  corporation  cases  in  connection 
with  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  attracted 
wide  attention. 

VAN  DIEMBN,  di'min,  Anthony,  Dutch 
colonial  administrator:  b.  1593;  d.  1645.  Hav- 
ing pone  to  India,  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  and  in  1636  was  made  governor-gen- 
etal.  He  administered  the  government  with 
ability  and  contributed  much  to  the  establi^- 
ment  of  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  The  navi- 
gator, Abel  Tasman,  whom  he  sent  with  a  ves- 
sel to  the  South  Seas  in  1642  gave  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  island  now  called 
Tasftiania,  but  in  1853  it  was  renamed  for  its 
discoverer. 


VAN  DORN,  KbtI,  American  soldier:  b. 
near  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  17  Sept.  1820;  d. 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  8  May  1863.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1842  and  served  in  the 
American  army  with  distinction  during  the 
Mexican  War.  Early  in  1861  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  captured  the  steamer  Star 
of  the  West  at  Indianola  and  becoming  major- 
general  in  January  1862  commanded  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  district.  HesufFered  defeat  at  Fca 
Ridge  and  being  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the 
Mississippi  was  again  defeated  at  Corinth.  He 
was  shot  during  a  <^spute  and  died  shortly 
after. 

VAN  DUZBR,  irfiwis  Styre,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  29  June  1861. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
(1880)     and    was    promoted    through    various 

Erodes  of  the  service  to  a  captain[|y  (1911). 
[e  served  in  several  important  positions  and 
wsis  present  as  officer  of  the  battleship  Iowa  at 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  (1898);  also 
in  the  attack  on  the  fortifications  of  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  He  served  in  the  Philippines 
(1898-1900),  and  in  China  (1900)  during  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  From  that  time  he  occupied 
important  positions,  being  instructor  in  ord- 
nance in  the  Naval  Academy,  executive  officer  of 
the  steamships  Marietta  ana  Newport,  was  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  naval  torpedo  station  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard 
at  Olongapo,  P.  L,  and  of  the  navy  yard  at  New 
York  (1910-13)  and  was  in  command  of  the 
battleship  Utah  in  1914  when  he  was  retired  at 
his  own  request.  He  received  numerous  medals. 
He  edited  the  'Army  and  Navy  Year  Book* 
for  several  years,  etc.,  and  was  author  of  im- 
portant technical  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  and  standard  reference  works. 

VAN  DYCK,  dik.  Anthonia,  Flemish 
painter:  b.  Antwerp,  22  March  1599;  A.  Lomlon, 
9  Dec.  1641,    He  wu  bom  of  Wealthy  parents, 


his  fadier  being  Frans  Van  E^ck,  a  prominent 
silk  merchant.  Young  Van  Dyck  very  eariy 
displayed  a  fondness  for  drawing  and  especially 
for  the  sketching  of  faces,  for  wuich  he  showed 
such  talent  that  his  father  sent  him,  at  the  ^e 
of  10,  as  a  resident  pupil  to  the  noted  painter 
and  art  teacher,  Hendrik  Van  Balen,  where  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  Tat  the  age  of  16 
he  had  gone  into  partnenhip  in  Antwerp  with 
Jan  Brugbel  the  younger  as  portrait  painter 
and  general  artist  He  is  said  to  have  inherited 
much  of  his  artistic  talent  from  his  young 
mother,  Maria  (Tuypers,  his  father's  second 
wife,  who  was  noted  in  Antwerp  for  her  won- 
derful skill  and  taste  in  the  making  of  em- 
broidery, much  of  her  work  in  this  field  being 
real  art  creations.  Van  Dyck  was  not  long  it 
free  lance  when  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Rubens,  who  was  so  impressed  with  the  boy's 
talent  tnat  he  took  him  into  his  own  household 
and  made  him  his  assistant.  This  pleased 
yomw  Van  Dyck,  his  father  and  his  mother 
and  the  precouous  pupil  of  the  great  Flemish 
master  made  rapid  progress.  He  had  wonder- 
ful power  of  exact  observation  and  ability  tor 
reproduction,  and  his  iroitatioii  of  Rubens'  work 
was  so  well  done  that  to-day  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  paintings  of  the 
pupil  from  those  of  the  master.  Before  he  had 
reached  his  majority  Van  Dyck  had  already  be- 
come famous  in  his  own  country  and  had  be- 
gun to  attract  attention  outside  of  it.  At  Uie 
age  of  19  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Painters'  Guild  and  the  following  year  he  went 
to  England  on  the  invitation  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  talent  and  the  superior  quality  of  his 
work.  Through  the  influence  of  the  latter  he 
secured  a  pension  from  the  English  king,  James 
1.  This  introduction  to  the  &iglish  court  was 
of  very  considerable  influence  on  his  future 
career.  He  remained  two  years  in  England 
where  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation  and 
became  very  popular.  The  English  angli- 
cised his  name  to  Anthony  Vandyke,  a  title 
under  which  he  was  destined  to  acquire  un- 
dying fame  throughout  all  English-speaking 
lands.  The  lon^ng  to  see  the  great  southern 
art  capitals  took  Van  Dyck  to  Italy  (with  the 
permission  of  the  Enghsh  sovereign)  in  1622, 
where  he  visited  Venice  and  Genoa  and  where 
he  received  a  warm  welcome,  studied  the  old 
masters  and  produced  fine  pictures  of  his  own, 
especially  portraits  of  celebrities,  among  them 
artists,  rulers,  statesmen  and  princes.  His  por- 
traits of  the  Genoese  nobility  are  especially 
notable  and  of  great  historic  value  because  of 
the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  has  reproduced 
the  customs,  dress,  habits  and  spirit  of  the 
Italian  ducal  courts.  Van  Dyck  made  a  most 
careful,  detailed  and  loving  study  of  the  Vene- 
tian masters;  and  the  influence  of  this  study  of 
Italian  art  was  deeply  reflected  in  his  own 
work  which  became  more  artistic  in  almost 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Under  the  influence 
of  die  great  Italian  painters  of  the  day  he 
^dually  changed  his  style  for  the  better,  mak- 
ing it  brighter,  more  realistic,  softer,  more  re- 
fined and  more  human.  His  wonderful  power 
of  absorption  stood  him  in  as  good  stead  in 
Italy  as  it  had  under  the  tuition  of  Rubens  in 
his  boyhood.  In  a  word,  he  seized  the  sjurit  of 
Italian  art,  bo  different  from  that  of  his  own 
Flemish  land  in  which  he  had  been  edocated. 
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This  is  one  of  tbe  greatest  signs  of  his  genius. 
This  Italian  period  of  his  life  was  wonderfully 
prolific  and  resulted  in  many  portraits  of  royal 
personages,  which  still  adorn  the  walls  of 
Italian  ducal  palaces  and  museums  where  they 
e  held  in  high  estimation.    He  worked  in  the 


he  had  the  patronage  of  the  local  nobility,  for 
sitting  for  portraits  to  Van  Dyck  had  become 
the  fashion  of  the  day  in  courtly  circles.  On 
invitation  of  Albert  and  Isabella,  Spanish 
regents  of  the  Netherlands,  he  returned  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  as  court  painter;  and  here 
again  he  continued  his  triumphant  art  procession, 
painting  all  the  local  celebrities  of  his  day  with- 
out allowing  his  popularity  to  appreciably  lower 
the  high  standard  of  his  work.  In  1631  Van 
Dyck  went  to  Holland  where  Ire  was  literally 
received  with  open  arms  and  where  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  notable  persons,  among  them 
Prince  Henrji  of  Orange  and  his  queen.  Prince 
Charles  Louis  and  Prince  Rupert  of  Bohemia 
(both  then  in  exile). 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  the  English  king 
had,  for  some  time,  been  trying  to  persuade  Van 
Dyck  to  return  lo  England,  and  finally,  in  1632, 
they  were  successful.  The  great  Flemish  artist 
was  received  with  all  the  honors  that  could  be 
accorded  to  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  court. 
A  fine  residence,  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
was  given  to  him  in  London  (Blackfriar's  dis- 
trict) and  the,  royat  favor  went  so  far  as  to  as- 
sign him  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Elthara,  and  to  appoint  him  painter  in  ordinary 
to  the  royal  household,  with  a  pension  of  £200 
a  year,  then  a  large  sum  of  money.  Thus  en- 
couraged to  do  his  best,  honored  with  the  high 
esteem  of  the  English  sovereign  and  his  consort 
and  praised  by  the  British  nobility  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  Van  Dyck  now  began  the  most 
notable  of  his  many  notable  series  of  portraits. 
These  include  numerous  portraits  of  the  king, 
the  queen  and  th«r  children.  Van  Dyck  seems 
to  have  been  very  happy  and  to  have  put  into 
his  work  all  his  love  of  art,  his  cultured  imagi- 
nation and  the  wonderful  art  knowledge  and 
technique  he  had  acquired  from  constant  con- 
tact with  the  paintings  of  schools  so  far  apart 
as  the  Netherlands  and  Italy. 

In  1634  Van  Dyck  returned  to  Antwerp 
where  he  remained  actively  at  work  for  over 
two  years.  There  be  painted  many  notables 
and  produced  some  of  his  most  characteristic 
groups,  now  among  the  glories  of  Flemish 
achievements  in  arL  From  1636  to  1640  he  was 
^ain  back  in  England,  where  he  busied  him- 
self painting  portraits  tor  most  of  the  notable 
personages  of  the  court,  so  that  there  are  liter- 
ally scores  of  fine  Van  Dyck  portraits  scattered 
throughout  the  palaces  of  the  British  nobility. 
So  popular  was  Van  Dyck,  at  this  period  of  his 
career,  that  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  for 
him  to  have  executed  all  the  pressing  comini&- 
sions  given  him.  The  result  is  that  he  very 
often  simply  sketched  his  subject,  painted  the 
features  and  left  the  execution  of  the  rest  of 
the  picture  to  skilled  pupils  and  followers  of 
his  school.  lie  invariably,  however,  retouched 
this  pupils'  work,  where  he  foimd  it  not  to  his 
fine  artistic  taste.  In  1641  Van  Dyck  went  to 
Paris  where  he  hoped  to  get  a  commission  to 
decorate  the  Louvre  for  which  he  had  conceived 


an  elaborate  plan ;  out  he  was  <fiBappointed. 
This  probably  increased  his  already  poor  healUi 
and  he  died  the  following  year  at  a  compara- 
tively young  age,  but  easily  the  foremost  name 
in  art  of  his  latter  years. 

Van  Dyck  is  [lar  excellence  the  ideal  por- 
trait painter.  While  remaining  true  always  to 
his  subject,  he  had  the  power  of  casting  round 
it  a  glamor  which  lent  an  air  of  distinction  to 
his  portraits  of  princes  of  the  State  and  Church, 
of  sovereigns  and  nobles.  By  instinct  he  was 
himself  an  aristocrat  and  the  position  he  main- 
tained as  the  autocrat  of  hts  profession  in- 
creased this  inborn  tendency  and  gave  him  a 
very  br[>ad  and  deep  interest  in  the  true  artistic 
interpretation  of  the  men  of  noble  family  and 
high  estate  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent 
his  life  transferring  to  canvas.  His  portraits 
of  the  unfortunate  Stuart,  Charles  1  of  Eng- 
land and  the  cavaliers  who  so  strenuously  sup- 
ported his  cause,  have  done  more  to  immortalize 
them  and  to  maintain  an  interest  in  and  a 
sympathy  for  them  than  any  one  other  agency. 
Through  them  we  form  a  definite  visual  picture 
of  the. court  of  Charles  I  and  of  the  upper-class 
society  of  his  day,  such  as  we  are  unable  to  vis- 
ualize of  any  previous  period  la  English  history. 
His  influence  upon  English  art,  and  e^tedally 
upon  portrait  painting,  was  greater  and  more 
lasting  than  that  of  any  previous  painter.  Yet 
so  peculiarly  his  own  was  his  style  of  painting 
and  so  consummate  was  his  art  that  while  he 
had  hundreds  of  imitators,  many  coworkers 
and  numerous  pupils^  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created  no  school.  This  is  because  his  supreme 
excellences  is  to  be  found  in  his  mystical  poetic 
touch,  his  idealization  and  his  mingling  of  the 
broad,  striking  dramatic  realism  of  the  Flemish 
painters,  ^eneralW  translated  into  action  and 
the  softenmg,  refining  imaginative,  poetic  tem- 
perament of  the  South.  No  artist  could  imitate 
Van  Dyck  as  Van  Dyck  constantly  imitated, 
in  such  a  realistic  manner,  the  work  of  his  first 
great  master,  Rubens,  and  the  notable  painters 
of  the  Italy  of  his  day.  This  is  because  Van 
Dyck,  Janus-like,  was  constantly  presenting  two 
faces,  one  looking  toward  the  long  past,  bold, 
dramatic  and  realistic  influences  of  his  youth; 
and  the  other  following  the  refining,  soiteninK 
and  ennobling  principles  of  the  southern  1an(» 
that  were  rapidly  m^ng  of  Italy  the  home  of 
modem,  as  she  had  long  been,  one  of  the  two 
great  centres  of  ancient  art.  To  outline  the 
many  existing  works  of  art  from  the  brush  of 
Van  Dyck  would  require  catalogue  space 
greater  than  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article. 
His  paintings,  and  especially  his  portraits,  are 
to  be  found  in  every  country  of  Europe  and 
numerous  examples  exist  in  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America.  Among  his  notable  works, 
however,  are  "Jacobus  de  Wael  and  his  Wife* 
(Munich),  his  brilliant  portraits  of  Genoese 
nobility,  of  Charles  I,  king  of  England  and  of 
'Queen  Henrietta' ;  'Cardinal  Bentivoglio* 
(Rome)  ;  'Portrait  of  A  Lady  and  a  Oiild*' 
(Morgan  Collection,  Metropolitan  Musemo, 
New  York  City)  ;  'Philip  of  Savoy,  Viceroy  of 
Sicily'  (Turin),  Other  portraits  of  members  of 
the  same  noble  family,  most  of  which  are  still 
in  Turin;  'Madonna  del  Rosario'  (very  fa- 
mous, in  the  Oratorio  del  Santissimo  Rosario, 
Palermo);  'Raising  of  the  Braien  Seri>ent* 
(Madrid) ;    'Christ  on   the  Crou*    (Antwerp 
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UuMuin)  ;  'Pietfl'  (Vienna,  Muatch.  Antwerp). 
Van  Dyck's  works  have  become  generally 
Imown  thrgug^  the  excellent  ei^ravings  made 
of  the  beat  of  them.  He  was  himself  one  of 
the  cleverest  engravers  of  his  day,  and  bad  be 
not  given  his  best  work  to  bis  paintings  he 
might  easily  have  attained  a  place  second  to 
none  in  Ibe  graver's  art.  His  etchitigs  are  very 
superior  works  of  art.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
technique  of  drawing  and  this  ^ve  him  an 
unusual  advantage  over  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries even  in  etching.  This  enabled  bim  to 
direct,  with  'wonderful  skill,  many  of  the  best 
engravers  of  his  day,  whom  he  employed  for 
the  engraving  of  heads  of  noted  personages  of 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  work 
he  frequently  himself  handled,  with  consummate 
skill,  the  graver's  tools;  and  the  original  sketches 
and  drawings  for  these  notable  works  were  his 
own.  As  issued  by  Hendricx  these  engravings 
numbered  100  (1645).  The  last  of  17  editions 
appeared  in  1759  (vnth  124  pla— "■ 


Ihony  Van  Dyck  with  a  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Etchings  Executed  by  Him'  (London 
1844)  ;  Cust,  L.,  •Anthony  Van  Dyck'  (London 
1900);  Fierens-Gevaert,  <Van  Dyck'  (1912); 
Gtiiffrey,  J.,  *Antoine  Van  Dyck'  (Paris 
1882) ;  Head,  P.  R.,  'Van  Dyck'  (London 
1887);  Heinemann,  W.,  ■ 'Engravings  of  Van 
Dyck>  (London  1911);  Hind,  A.  M.,  'Van 
rack's  Etchings'  (Boston  1915) ;  Knackfuss, 
E.,  'Van  Dyck'  (Bielefeld  1896);  Lemcke,  C. 
<A.  Van  Dyck'  (Vol,  I,  Kunst  and  KUnstler, 
Leipzig  1877)  ;  Michiels,  A.,  "Antoine  Van  Dyck 
et  sesllives'  (Paris  1881)  ;  Newbolt,  F.,  'Etch- 
ings  of  Van  Dyck'  (London  1906)  ;  Rooses. 
M.,  'Chefs  d'oeuvTCS  d'Antoine  Van  Dyck' 
(Antwerp  1901)  ;  'Antoine  Van  Dyck'  (Paris 
1902);  Schaeffer,  'Paintings  of  Van  Dyck 
Illustrated'  (Stutiaart  1909);  Smith.  A.,  'A 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the  Uost 
Eminent  Dutch,  Flemish  and  French  Painters' 
(Part  m.  London  1841) ;  Stephens.  F.  G- 
'Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Works  ot 
Sir  A.  Van  Dyck'  (London  1887) ;  'Biography 
of  Van  Dyck>  (New  York  1905) ;  Stwjte>wsla. 
A.,  'Van  Dyck's  Bildnisse  bekannter  Personen' 


Weber'  (Leipzia:  1877) ;  Woltmann  and  Wocr- 
mann,  'Gesdiicnte  der  Malerei'  (Vol.  Ill, 
Leipzig  1886). 

VAN  DYCK,  Comelhii  Vtn  Allen,  Amer- 
ican missionary  and  translator:  b.  Kinclerhook, 
N.  Y.,  1818;  d.  ISJS.  He  was  graduated  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  FhiladeTphia  (1839), 
and  went  as  a  medical  missionary  to  Syria  the 
next  year.  In  1846  be  was  ordained  a  minister, 
became  master  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
translated  the  Bible  into  that  tongue.  While 
his  Bible  was  being  printed  be  taught  Hebrew 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
(1866-67)^  He  was  manager  of  the  mission 
press  at  Beirut,  physician  to  Saint  John's  Hos- 
pital and  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  (18^7-82),  and  made  many 
translations  of  medical  and  other  texts  into  the 

VAN  DYKE,  Henry  CJackson),  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman  andanthor :  b.  German- 
town,  Pa.,  lU  Nov.  1852    He  was  graduated  at 


Princeton  (1873),  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  (1877)  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1878);  was  pastor  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tiwial  Church  of  Newrort,  R.  L,  in  187frS3; 
and  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  from  1883  until  his  resignation  in  1900 
to  become  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Princeton  University.  He  was  moderator  ot  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  in  1902-03.  He  became 
favorably  known  as  both  preacher  and  popular 
lecturer,  and  in  addition  to  publishing  several 
works  of  religious  character  contributed  much 
also  to  general  literature.  In  1906  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
He  went  to  the  Netherlands  as  Umted  States 
Minister  in  1913.  He  resigned  in  1917  and  re- 
turned to  Princeton.  The  titles  of  his  volumes 
include  'The  Reality  of  Religion'  (1883)  ;  'The 
Story  of  the  Psalms'  (1887) ;  'The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson'  (1889;  Sth  r«v.  ed..  1894);  'Lit- 
tle Rtvers'  (1895),  a  collection  of  essays;  'The 
Gospel  for  an  Age  of  Doubt'  (1896)  :  'The 
Builders  and  Other  Poems'  (1897) ;  'Ships  and 
Havens'  (1897);  'The  Lost  Word'  (1898)  j 
'Fisherman's  Luck'    (1899)  ;   'The  Toiling  of 


short  stories  (1902) ;  'The  School  of  Life' 
(1905);  'Days  Off'  (1907);  'Out  of  Doors 
in  the  Holy  Land'  (1908) ;  'Le  Genie  de 
I'Amerique'  (190y)  ;  'Collected  Poems'  (1911); 
'The  Unknown  Quantity'  (1912) ;  'Grand  Can- 
yon' (1914);  'The  Valley  of  Vision'  (1919); 
'The  Broken  Soldier  and  the  Maid  of  France' 
(1919). 

VAN  DYKE,  John  Charlea.  American  art 
critic  and  librarian;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
21  April  1856.  He  was  privately  educated  and 
in  1877  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar, 
but  soon  gave  his  attention  to  literature,  ana 
since  1878  has  been  librarian  of  the  Sage  Li- 
brary, New  Brunswick.  For  many  years  he 
sttidied  art  in  Europe,  has  lectured  at  various 
universities  on  art  topics  and  is  professor  of 
art  at  Rutgers  College.  He  has  published 
'Books  and  How  to  Use  Them'  (1833) ;  'Prin- 
ciples of  Art'  (1887);  'How  to  Judge  of  a 
Picture'  (1888);  ''Serious  Art  in  America' 
(1890)  ;  'Art  for  Art's  Sake'  (1893)  ;  'Histonr 
of  Painting'  (1894);  'Old  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Masters'  (1895);  'Modem  Flemish  Masters' 
(1896):  'Nature  for  its  Own  Sake'  (1898); 
'Italian  Painting'  (1902);  'Old  EngUsb  Mas- 
ters' (1902);  'The  Meaning  of  Pictures* 
(1903),  etc. 

VAN  DYKE,  Pull,  American  Preslnrterian 
clergyman  and  educator,  brother  of  H.   Van 


1881,  was  pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  1886-89,  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1889-92,  pastor  of  the  Edwards 
Congregational  Church,  Northampton,  Mass., 
1892-98,  and  since  the  date  last  named  has  been 
professor  of  modern  European  history  at 
Princeton  University.  He  has  published  'The 
Age    of   the    Renascence' ;    'Renascence   Por- 

VAN  EYCK,  Hubert.    See  Evck.  HuBEJrr 

VAN. 

VAN  EYCK,  Jan.    See  Evck,  Jan  van. 
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VAN  GOYBN,  van  goVia.  Jan  JoMph»- 
tooa,  Dutch  painter  and  etcher :  b.  Leyden,  13 
Jan.  1596;  d.  The  Hague,  in  April  1656.  His 
numerous  landscapes  and  marines  are  to  be 
found  in  most  European  galleries  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York;  his'Moer' 
dyck'  and  'Panoramic  View  of  the  Environs 
of  Haarlem'  are  good  examples  of  his  Style. 
His  pictures  are  generally  painted  in  a  tone 
which  dominates  all  variegations  of  color — a 
rich  brown,  a  tawny  gold  or  a  chilly  silver  tone, 
and  he  has  been  called  the  eariiest  "tone- 
painter"  of  the  Dutch  school.  There  ts  always 
genuine  feeling  in  his  shore  landscapes,  sand- 
His.  canals,  rivers  and  village  views,  while  his 
cit^  scenes  are  lit  up  with  animated  figures. 
His  etched  landscapes  are  rare,  and  he  is  only 
known  to  have  nroduced  five  plates.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Jan  Steen  and  S.  Ruysdael. 

VAN  HISB,  v3n  hiz,  Cfaarles  Richard. 
American  geologist;  b.  Fnlton,  Wis.,  2S  May 
1857;  d.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  19  Nov.  1918.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1879,  was  instructor  in  metallurgy  there 
1879-83.  assistant  professor  1863-86  and  full 
professor  from  the  last-named  date,  exchan^ng 
the  chair  of  metallurgy  for  that  of  geology  in 
188&  He  was  non-resident  professor  of  struc- 
tural geology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
1692-1903,  has  been  connected  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  from  1883  and  was 
eonsulling  geologist  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological 
Survey  from  1897,  Among  his  professional 
publications  are  'Correlation  Papers:  Archean 
and  Algonquin'  (1892);  'Principles  of  North 
American  Pre-Cambrian  Geology'  (1896) ; 
"The  Marquette  Iron-Bearing  District  of  Mich- 
igan,' widi  Bayly  and  Smith  (1897);  'The 
Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States'  (New  York  1910);  'Concen- 
tration and  Control ;  A  Solution  of  the  Trust 
Problem  in  the  United  States'  (London  1912). 
VAN  HOONACKBR,  hoo-nak'er,  Albin 
AagUSt,  Belgian  Biblical  scholar:  b.  Bruges, 
19  Nov.  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the  College 
of  Saint  Louis,  Bruees,  the  Roulers  Preparatory 
Seminary  and  the  University  of  Louvain.  In 
ISBO  he  was  ordained  to  the  .priesthood  and  in 
the  same  year  was  professor  of  humanities  at 
Saint  Louis  College,  Bru^s.  Subsequently  he 
was  curate  at  Saint  Martin's,  Courlrai,  and  in 
1887-89  was  vice-regent  ot  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Louvain  University.  After  1889 
he  was  professor  of  the  critical  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Hebrew,  and  after  1894 
held    also    the    chair    of    Assyrian    and    mqral 

Ehilosophy  at  Louvain  University.  Dr.  Van 
ioonacker  has  published  'Observation  critiques 
.  sur  les  recits  concemant  Bileam'  (18S8) ; 
'L'origine  des  quatre  premiers  chapters  du 
Deuteronome'  (1889) ;  'Nihemie  et  Esdras' 
(1890);  'Nihtoiie  en  I'an  20  d'Artaxerxes  I 
Esdras  en  I'an  y  d'Artaxences  IP  (1892); 
'Zorobabel  et  le  second  temple'  (1892);  <Le 
van  de  Jephti'  (1893) ;  <Le  lieu  du  culte  dans 
U  legislation  rituelle  des  H«breux>  (1894); 
'Nouvelles  iludes  sut  I'histoire  de  la  Restaura- 
tion  juive  apris  I'exil  de  Babylonn'  (1896); 
'Le  sacerdoce  levitique  dans  la  loi  et  dans 
rhisioire  des  Hebrcux'  (ISfJS) ;  'Le  traite  du 
philosophe  syrien  Probus  sur  les  premiers 
Analytiques  d'Aristote'  (1900);  'Notes  sur 
i'histoire     de     la     Restaunuton     juive    apiis 


Vexile  de  Babylone*  (1901);  *Uiie  question 
louchant  la  composition  du  livre  de  Job*  (1903); 
'La  proph^e  relative  k  la  naissance  d'lmmanu- 
EP  (1904);  'Les  douie  Petits  Prophites 
traduits  et  comment^s*  (1908),  and  contribh- 
tions  to  encyclopedias  and  reviews. 

VAN  HORNE.  vin  honi.  Sm  William 
Cornelius,  Canadian  railway  official ;  b.  near 
Joliet,  III.,  3  Feb.  1843;  d,  1915.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  on  several  lines  until 
1880,  when  he  became  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  system. 
In  1882  he  accepted  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  (Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
from  1888  to  1899  served  as  its  president.  From 
1899  to  1910  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 


largely  developed  by  him,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  steamship  traffic  with  Australia,  as  well  as 
in  other  enterprises,  be  has  rendered  efficient 
services.  He  was  conspicuous  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  United  States-Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement  advocated  by  President  Taft 

VAN  INGEN,  William  BranUe^  Ameri- 
can mural  painter:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  18S8. 
He  studied  under  leading  Peimsylvania  and 
New  York  artists  and  Leon  Bonnat,  Paris.  He 
began  as  assistant  to  John  La  Farge  of  New 
York  but  soon  undertook  personal  commissions 
and  became  widely  known  from  his  work  at  the 
capital  at  Washington,  at  the  United  States 
Mint.  Philadelphia ;  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris- 
burgh;  the  State  Capitol  at  Trenton,  N.  J„  and 
the  courthouse  and  post  of&ce  at  Indianapolis 
and  Chicago,  On  a  commission  from  Charles 
T.  Yerkes  of  New  York  he  visited  Japan  to 
make  studies  for  a  room  in  his  residence. 

VAN  LABR,  Alexander  Theobald,  Ameri- 
can artist  and  lecturer:  b.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  9  Feb. 
1857.  He  was  an  art  student  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  under 
Poggenbeek  in  Holland.  His  work,  chiefly  of 
Connecticut  landscapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Litch- 
6etd,  his  home,  was  awarded  medals  at  leading 
American  exhibitions.  Notable  examples  are 
'A  Connecticut  Hillside'  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Washington;  'February  Snow'  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York  City;  'On  the 
Brandywine'  in  the  Herron  Art  Institute,  In- 
dianapolis. He  was  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional jury  of  awards  at  Saint  Louis  (1894); 
lectured  on  art  history  at  Chautauqua,  N.  ¥., 
and.  appeared  in  the  art  lecture  courses  in  New 
York  for  24  years,  and  before  schools  and  col- 
leges in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
in  1900. 

VAN  LENNEP,  Henry  John,  American 
missionary:  b.  Smyrna,  Turkey,  18  March  1815; 
d.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  II  Jan.  1889.  He 
was  of  Dutch  descent,  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1837,  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  in  183*-69  was  a  missionary  in  Turkey.  He 
was  conversant  with  most  of  the  Oriental 
tankages,  and  during  the  greater  share  of  his 
residence  in  Turkey  he  was  connected  with 
educational  institutions  at  Constantinople, 
Smyrna  and  Tocat.  The  loss  of  his  sight  com- 
pelled him  in  1669  to  return  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  work  and 
in  teaching.    He  occupied  the  chair  of  natural 
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sdence,  Gnek  and  moitxn  languages  at  Ingham 
Universiw,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y,  in  187&-78  and  from 
then  until  his  deatb  was  principal  of  Sedgwick 


Lands*   (1876), 

VAN    OSTADB,    Adrian.      See    Ostadb, 
AnaiAN  Van. 


studied  architecture  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salou,  sec- 
tion of  architecture,  1895-96,  and  in  the  section 
•ai  painting  in  189B.  He  was  assistant  professor 
■of  architecture  in  charge  of  deugn  at  Cornell 
1897-1900  and  from  IWS  to  1904  was  in  charge 
of  the  College  of  Architecture  there.  He  has 
written  'Discussion  of  Compositian  as  AppUed 
lo  Art*   (19(a). 

VAN  RAALTB,  Dutdi  clergyman  and 
leader  of  the  modem  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Hol- 
land into  Michigan ;  b.  17  Oct.  1811 1  d.  7  Nov. 
1876.  When  the  bigoted  King  WlLiam  I  (q.v.) 
of  the  Netherlands  attempted  a  role  like  that 
o£  the  TudoTs  of  ^gland,  in  order  to  bring  the 
rather  democratic  Reformed  Church  under  tibe 
control  of  the  slate,  resistance  was  made  to 
what  was  regardedas  usurpatioit.  In  the  nortl^ 
in  Friesland  especially,  there  was  resistance  and 
the  Separatists  from  the  established  Church 
sought  refuge  in  America.  One  party,  led  by 
Rev.  H.  P.  Scholte,  came  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans, in  1846  and  1647,  to  settle  b  Pella  and 
other  places  in  Iowa.  Rev.  A.  C.  van  Raali^ 
in  184av  came  to  America  leading  the  vanguard 
of  a  great  host  which  followed  later.  They 
made  homes  in  Holland,  Zeeland,  Friesland  and 
many  other  places  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
in  wtiich  one  may  now  count  scores  of  Nether- 
land  names.  Some  began  the  industry  of  wood- 
working^ which,  in  its  development,  has  made 
Grand  Rapids  (q.v.)  the  'furniture  capital*  oE 
the  world  In  1850,  a  dassis  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  with  13  churches  and  min- 
ister, was  formed,  which  has  developed  into  a 
body  of  several  hundred  thousand  communi- 
cants. Other  Dutch  people  of  this  emigration 
found  homes  in  American  cities,  East  and  West, 
but  until  his  death^  van  Raalte  was  the  soul  of 
the  movement  in  its  educational,  religious  and 
economic  phases  of  expansion.  Consult  Cor- 
win,  'Manual  o£  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America*  (1879);  and  Dosker,  'Levensschets 
van  C  A.  van  Eaalte>  (1893;  p.  335). 

VAN  KBNSSELABR.  r£n'se-ler,  Kilaen 
or  KiUiao,  Dutch  coloniaer  in  the  New  World ; 
b.  Amsterdam,  1595;  d.  there,  1644.  He  was  a 
diamond  and  pearl  merchant  at  Amsterdam; 
was  a  founder  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, to  which  on  two  occasions  he  advanced 
sums  for  the  maintenance  of  its  credit;  and 
sent  a  representative  to  New  Netherlands  to 
negotiate  with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of 
territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  ex- 
tending from  Smadc's  Island  to  a  point  12 
miles  south  of  Albany  (Beeren,  or  Bear's 
Island),  and  into  the  interior  two  day's  journey. 
This  purchase  was  later  increased  by  that  of 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  river  northward 
and  southward  from  Fort  Orange.  This  tract 
(Rensselaentwyck)  comprised  m  all  a  large 
pan  of  the  counties  of  Kensseber,  Coliuntna 


and  Albany.  Van  Rensselaer  did  not  visit  it, 
but  mana^d  all  its  affairs  through  an  agent. 
He  sent  Adriaen  van  der  Donck  as  sheriff  of 
the  colony  established  there,  and  Dominie 
Me^polensis  for  the  'edifying  improvement' 
of  Dutch  and  savages. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Mariana  Griswold, 
American  author;  b.  New  York,  1851.  She 
was  known  through  her  writings  as  a  student 
and  critic  of  art,  and  also  ^rticipated  in  dis- 


president  of  the  Nevi  York  Public  Education 
Association.  Columbia  University  gave  her  the 
degree  of  Utl.D.  in  1910.  Her  publications  in- 
clude *  Henry  Hobson  Richardson  and  His 
Works>  (1888);  <English  Calhedra!s>  (1893); 
<Six  Portraits' ;  'Art  Out  of  Doors'  (1893)  ; 
'Shonld  We  Ask  for  the  Suffrage?'  (1894)  — 
—  ■---  T  suffrage;  'One  Man  Who  was 


the  17th  Centurj-*  (1909);  'Poems>  (1910). 
She  was  married  to  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 
in  1873. 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Hav  King,  Ameri- 
can writer :  b.  New  York,  25  May  1848.  She 
was  educated  privately  and  was  married  to  John 
King  van  Rensselaer  4  Oct.  1871.  She  has 
published  'Crochet  Lace'  (1882) ;  'The  Devil's 
Picture  Books'  (1887) ;  'The  Goede  Vrouw  of 
Mana-ha-ta*  (1889) ;  'Van  Rensselaers  of  the 
Manor*    (1889);    'New  Yorkers   of   the  19th 


(1913). 

VAN  RENSSELAER,  Stephen,  American 

rhtician  and  soldier,  known  as  "The  Patroon' ; 
New  York,  1  Nov.  1764;  d.  Albany,  26  Jan. 
1839.  He  was  fifth  in  hneal  descent  from 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer  (q.v,),  the  original 
patroon  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Rensselaers- 
wyck.  He  entered  Princeton  College  in  1771, 
but  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  British  army 
was  removed  to  Harvard,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1782.  In  1789  be  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  next  year  to  the  Slate  senate, 
to  which  he  was  re-elected  annually  tilt  1795, 
when  he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  and 
served  till  1801.  He  presided  over  the  State 
Constitntional  Convention  of  1801  and  in  1808- 
10  vras  again  in  the  assembler.  He  was  made 
major-general  of  the  State  militia,  and  in  1812 
directed  the  assault  upon  Queenstown,  Canada. 
After  the  war  he  joined  virith  DeWitt  Qinton 
(q.v,)  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
for  exploring  the  proposed  route  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  a  commission  in  1810-11,  and 
from  1616  till  his  death  was  one  of  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  and  for  15  years  was 
its  president.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1816,  in  1819  was  elected  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  subsequently  its  chancellor.  In  1821- 
23,  at  his  own  expense,  he  employed  Professors 
Eaton  and  Hitchcock  to  make  geological  and 
agricultural  surveys  of  a  large  part  of  the  State. 
In  November  1824  he  provided  suitable  build- 
ings at  Troy,  and  established  a  scientific  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  This  school 
was  incorporated  in  1826  as  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  he  continued  to  aid 
in  supporting  it  imtil  the  end  of  his  life.  From 
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1823  to  1829  he  was  a  member  of  Consress. 
He  published  <A  Geological  and  Agriciutural 
Survey  of  the  District  Adjoining  the  Erie 
Canal'  (1824).  Consult  Barnard,  'A  Discourse 
of  the  Life,  Services,  and  Character  of  Steptwn 
Van  Rensselaer>   (1839). 

VAN  REYFBN,  ri'pen,  WilUam  Knicker- 
bocker, American  naval  oSicer  -.  b.  Bergen, 
N.  J.,  14  Nov.  1840.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  medical  department  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versiiy  1862,  and  the  same  year  served  at  the 
Kaval  Hospital  in  New  York.  He  represented 
the  medical  department  of  the  United  States 
navy  at  the  international  medical  congress  at 
Moscow  1897,  and  during  the  war  wi&  Spain 
designed  and  fitted  out  the  first  ambulance  ship 
ever  used  in  naval  warfare.  He  was  retired  in 
1902  after  40  years'  service  with  the  rank  of 
senior  rear-admiral.  In  1905  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
Association. 

VAN  SANT,  Sunuel  R.,  American  states- 
man and  soldier:  b.  Rock  Island,  111.,  11  May 
1844.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  armv  and  served  for 
three  years.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
1892  and  1894  and  was  speaker  of  the  sane 
body  1895.  In  1901  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Minnesota. 

VAN  SANTVOORD,  Ceorse,  American 
lawyer  and  author:  b.  Belleville,  N.  J.,  8  Dec 
1819;  d.  6  March  1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Union  Coflege  in  1841,  studied  law  at  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.  was  admitted  lo  the  bar  in  1844 
and  practised  at  Kinderhook  from  1846  to  1851, 
when  he  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  18S2  and 
in  1856  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
in  I860-.63  was  district  attorney  of  Rensselaer 
County.^lb  writings  include 'Life  of  Algernon 
Sydney"(1851) ;  'Principles  of  Pleading  in 
Civit  Actions  Under  the  New  York  Code  of 
Procedure'  (1852);  'Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States* 
(1854) ;  and  'A  Treatise  on  Practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
Equity  Actions*    (1860). 

VAN  SHAACK,  shak,  Peter,  American 
lawyer:  b.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  March  1747;  d. 
there,  27  Sept.  1832.  He  was  graduated  from 
King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1766,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1769  and  established  a 
law  practice  in  New  York.    In  1773  he  was  ap- 

K>inled  to  revise  the  statutes  oi  the  colon;^  of 
cw  York,  and  he  later  served  on  various 
committees  for  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  British  government  which  resulted 
in  the  Revolution.  Although  greatly  incensed 
at  the  action  of  the  government  he  was  never- 
theless opposed  on  general  principles  to  the 
Revolution  and  in  1777  was  summoned  before 
the  'board  of  conspiracies  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  New  York.  On  refusirig  he  was 
sent  to  Boston.  In  1778  he  was  banished,  and 
went  to  England  where  he  remained  until  1785. 
He  was  then  restored  to  citi;!enship  in  New 
York  and  readmitted  to  the  bar.  He  gained  a 
high  reputation  in  his  profession  and  also 
as  an  instructor  In  his  law  school.  He  was 
totally  blind  during  the  last  years  of  his  lite. 
Among  his  publications  are  'Laws  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York'  (2  vols.,  1773);  'Con- 
ductor Generalis,  or  the  Duty  and  Authority  of 


Justices.  Sheriffs  Coroners,  etc.'  (1788).  Con- 
sult Van  Shaack,  H.  C,  'Ufe,  Journal  and 
Utters  of  Peter  Van  Shaack*   (1842). 

VAN  T  HOFF,  Jacobus  Henrik.  Dutch 
chemist:  b.  Rotterdam,  1852;  d.  1908.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Leyden  and  also 
studied  in  Bonn  and  in  Paris.  His  thesis  (1874) 
on  the  "stereochemical*  theory  revolutionised 
work  on  molecular  structure  and  his  snbsequeill 
studies  won  for  him  the  first  Nobel  prize  in 
chemistry  (1901),  He  was  made  honorary  pro- 
feasor  in  the  BerUn  Academy  of  Science  where 
he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  laboratory  for 
research  work  and  was  specially  successful  in 
the  study  of  geological  phenomena  and  of  the 
Coimation  known  as  the  Stassfurt  salt  deposits. 
He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  gaseous  state  and  that  of  dilute  solu- 
tions, thus  Imne  the  basis  for  the  great  de- 
velopment of  physical  chemistry.  With  his 
students  he  contributed  for  10  years  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin  the  results  of  their  studies,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  solution  of  the  problems 
attacked. 

VAN  TWILLBR,  Woutet,  or  Wdter. 
Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherland:  b.  Nieu- 
kirk,  about  1S80;  d.  Amsterdam,  after  1646. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  the  warehouse  of  the  West 
India  Company  at  Amsterdam  when  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Peter  Minuit  as  director-gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland.  He  arrived  at  the 
.colony  in  April  1633,  brinpSng  with  him  the 
Spanish  caravel,  San  Marlin,  captured  on  the 
voyage.  Van  Twiller  was  incompetent  for  his 
new  post  and  in  his  administration  there  was 
considerable  to  warrant  the  well-known  bur- 
lesque of  Irving  in  'Knidcerbocfcer.'  But  be 
devoted  much  attention  to  internal  improve- 
ments, repaired  Fort  Amsterdam,  built  new 
windmills  and  other  structures,  secured  large 
grants  from  the  Indians,  extended  the  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  and  New  England  and 
displayed  many  other  excellent  activities.  He 
was  also  alert  in  defense  of  the  fur  trade,  by 
which  the  colony  was  realizing  large  profits. 
In  1633  Eelkens,  who  had  been  commissary  at 
Fort  Orange,  sailed  up  the  Hudson  to  within 
a  mite  of  the  fort  in  an  English  vessel,  the 
WUliam,  bent  on  a  trading  enterprise  for  Eng- 
lish capitalists.  Van  Twiller  soon  convoyed 
the  IViiliam  out  to  sea  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
and  prevented  the  establishment  of  English 
trade  upon  the  river.  When  Winthrop  wrote 
asserting  the  superior  title  of  the  English  lo 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  Van  Twiller,  in  a  "very 
courteous  and  respectful*  letter,  suggested  that 
the  matter  should  be  adjusted  by  the  English 
king  and  the  States-General.  However,  without 
Winthrop's  assent.  New  Plymouth  sent  to  Con- 
necticut an  expedition  commanded  by  Lieut 
William  Holmes  which  passed  up  the  river  by 
the  Dutch  Fort  of  Good  Hope  and  began  at 
Windsor  the  first  English  settlement  in  Con- 
necticut, Van  Twiller  was  removed  in  1637 
and  succeeded  by  William  Kieft,  He  held  a 
large  estate  in  the  colony  and  was  an  opponent 
of  Stuyvesant  in   1650. 

'VAN  TYNE,  Claude  Halatcad,  American 
author:  b.  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  16  Oct.  1869.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1896i  was  instructor  in  history  at  the  University 
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of  Penns^ania  190CM)3  and  later  professor 
of  American  history  at  the  Univeraity  of  Michi- 
gan. He  has  written  'Brief  History  of  the 
United  States  of  America*  (1900) ;  'The  Loyal- 
ists in  the  American  Revolution'  (1902);  'The 
American  Revolution*  (190S);  edited  'The 
Letters  of  Daniel  Webster>  (1902),  and  has 
been  a  prolific  contributor  of  historical  topics 
tf-  stant^rd   reference  works. 

VAN  VLECK,  Edward  Burr,  American 
mathematician :  b.  Middletown,  Conn.,  7  June 
1863.  He  took  his  degree  in  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity (1887)  ;  was  graduate  student  of  mathe- 
matics (1887)  ;  Fellow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
student  of  mathematics  in  Goiiingen  (18W-93). 
and  doctor  of  mathematics,  University  of  Gron- 
ingen  (1914).  He  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1906.  He  is  author  of  'Theory  of  Divergent 
Series  and  Algebraic  Gsnlinucd  Functions' 
(1903)  and  of  various  monographs  in  mathe- 
matical journals.  In  1903  he  became  president 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Society  and  was 
associate  editor  of  its  publications   (190S-10). 

VAN  WBRT,  -van  werl.  Ohio,  city,  county- 
seal  of  Van  Wert  County,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Jackson  and  Mackinaw  rail- 
roads, about  100  miles,  in  direct  line,  northwest 
ot  Columbus  and  75  miles  southwest  of  Toledo. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1848  as  a  town  and  ob- 
tained a  city  charter  in  1903.  It  is  in  an  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  region.  There  are 
about  100  factories  and  mills,  including  flour 
and  grist-mills,  bent-wood  ana  stave  factories, 
oil-well  supply  works,  etc  There  are  two  daily 
newspapers  and  two  banks.    Pop.  8,200. 

VAN  WYCK,  Charles  Henry,  American 
legislator:  b.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ¥.,  10  May  1834; 
d.  Washington.  D.'  C,  24  Oct.  189S.  He  was 
graduated  from  Rutgers  in  1843,  engaged  in  law 
practice,  in  1850-56  was  district  attorney  of 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1859-63  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  While  still  holding  his 
seat  in  Congress  he  volunteered  in  the  Union 
army,  served  under  General  McClellan  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  and  in  1865  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  sat  again 
in  Conpress  in  1867-71,  and  in  1874  removed  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1876,  State  senator 
in  1376-80  and  in  1881  became  United  States 

VAN  ZILB,  Edward  Sims,  American 
novelist:  b.  Troy,  N.  Y.,  2  May  1863.  He  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  1884, 
and  from  1884-86  was  editorial  writer  on  the 
Troy  Times  and  on  the  New  York  World  from 
1886-90.  He  was  for  a  lime  manager  of  the 
Literary  Bureau  of  the  United  Press  and  editor 
of  Current  Literature,  and  he  has  published 
'Wanted  — A  Sensation'  (1886)  ;  'The  Last  of 
the  Van  Slacks*  (1889)  ;  'A  Magnetic  Man' 
(1890)  ;  'The  ManhalUncrs'  (1895)  ;  'Kings 
in  Adversity*  (1897)  ;  'Perkins  the  Fakeer' 
(1905):  'Into  the  Sunset'  (1914);  'The  Game 
of  Empires*  (1915). 

VAN  ZORN.  This  comedy  of  New  York 
artist  Hfe  (1914),  is  one  of  two  published 
plays  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  the  other 
being  a  tragedy  of  modern  New  England,  called 
'The  Porcupine,*  published  at  abom  the  same 
lime   and  just   before    the  volume    of    poems 


called  'The  Man  Against  the  Sky?  Although 
'Van  Zom*  has  had  no  public  performances 
except  a  series  given  in  a  hall  in  Brooklyn  by 
a  semi-professional  company  in  1917,  it  is  not, 
like  so  many  poets'  plays,  a  chamber-drama. 
U  is  distinctly  a  play  for  the  theatre,  a 
play  of  ideas  such  as  would  have  foimd 
a  ready  welcome  all  over  the  continent. 
It  is  one  of  a  limited  number  of  good  acting 
plays,  which  are  literary  as  well,  written  t^ 
Americans.  'Van  Zom'  is  a  comedy  of  char- 
acter, the  story  of  a  fatalist  who,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  play  the  part  of  destiny  in  a  love- 
atlair,  runs  counter  to  a  man  with  a  destiny 
better  than  his  own.  The  theme  and  the  treat- 
ment are  both  unusual,  the  dialogue  is  brilliant 
and  the  characters,  especially  the  men,  are  not 
theatrical  types  but  thoroughly  real  people. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Mr.  Robinson's  poetry 
would  recc^nize  in  'Van  Zom'  the  author  of 
'Richard  C017*  and  'Flammonde,*  his  philos- 
ophy  and  his  technique — especially  his  bold 
elisions  —  but  no  more  disturbingly  than  he 
woiild  recognise  the  dramatist  in  'Merlin'  or 
'Ben  Jonson  Entertains  a  Man  From  Strat- 
ford.' 'Van  Zom'  may  be  classed  among  im- 
portant American  plays  even  if  it  remains  a 
play  without  a  stage  history. 

Edith  J.  R.  Isaacs. 
VANADINITE,  a  mineral  of  considerable 
importance  as  an  ore  of  the  rare  element  vana- 
dium. It  is  a  chloride  and  vanadate  of  lead, 
PbiViOuCl,  Vanadlnite  is  a  member  of  the 
apatite  group  and  its  crystals  are,  therefore, 
hexagonal  with  pyramidal  bemihedrism.  The 
prismatic  crystals  are  sharp  and  smooth,  or, 
more  frequently,  cavernous ;  sometimes  they 
are  clustered  in  parallel  groups  similar  to  the 
isomorphous  mineral  pyromorphile,  Vanadinile 
has  a  hardness  of  about  3  and*^  specific 
gravity  varying  from  6.66  to  723,  hs  lustre 
is  resinous  to  adamantine.  The  finest  speci- 
mens (from  Yutna  County,  Ariz.)  are  occa- 
sionally transparent,  but  usually  the  mineral  is 
nearly  or  quite  opaque.  The  color  is  very  vari- 
able; rich  scarlet  and  other  shades  of  red  grad- 
uate through  dark  to  very  pale  yellow,  while 
more  rarely  the  mineral  is  brown  or  gray.  .The 
variety  endlichite.  which  contains  from  11  to 
13  per  cent  of  arsenic,  is  r^arded  as  an  isomor- 
■' —    of    vanadlnite    with    the    lead 
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cent  specimens  in  New  Mexico.  Other  im- 
portant localities  of  vanadinite  are  at  Wan- 
lockhead  in  Scotland,  where  it  occurs  in  small, 
globular,    crystalline   mases,    in    Carinlhia    and 


VANADIUM.  A  rare  element  which,  tn 
its  chemical  behavior,  is  related  to  arsenic, 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  Its  symbol  is  V,  its 
atomic  weight  51.2  and  its  specific  gravity  5.S. 
It  was  discovered  by  Seflstrom  in  1830  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  Scandinavian  goddess 
Vanadis,  who  corresponds  to  Freya  in  the 
Teutonic  mythology.  It  is  never  found  free  in 
nature  but  exists  in  combination,  in  small 
(quantities,  in  copper,  lead  and  iron  ores,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  It  is  contained  in  t<aniuJiiii(; 
(PbCl)Pb.(VO.)^  and  decloisite  (PbTn), 
(ON)VO.  and  is  extracted  with  great  difficulty. 
It  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  being  found 
where  deposits  of  copper,  lead  and  iron  are 
found.     In  the  United  States  it  has  been  ob- 
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tained  from  the  mineral  deposits  of  Colorado. 
Utah  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be  reduced  to  a 
free  stale  by  healing  vanadium  dichloride  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  and  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  silver  colored  crystalline  powder.  This 
trawder  is  acted  upon  very  slowly  by  the  air  at 
ordinary  or  even  elevated  temperatures,  but  it 
burns  brightly  and  produces  ViOi  when  ignited. 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric,  hydrofluoric  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acids,  but  not  in  hydrochloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acids.  Vanadium  forms 
three  basic  oxides  V.0,  V,0.  and  ViO^  and 
two  acid  oxides  V,0,  and  V.O..  The  last  of 
these  is  very  important  and  appears  as  a  red-. 
disb  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  freely  in 
;tlkaline  hydroxides  or  carbonates  and  forms 
salts  which  are  known  as  vattadates.  Three 
varieties  of  vanadates  have  thus  far  been  com- 
posed and  tbey  are  known  as  ortho,  pyro  and 
metavanadates,  the  btter  being  the  most  Stable 
of  the  three.  The  metavanadate  of  sodium  is  a 
lalt  of  considerable  importance.  The  vanadates 
carry  oxygen  in  many  chemical  reactions. 
Vanadic  acid  is  the  most  important  and  the 
best  known  of  the  compounds  of  vanadium.  It 
is  the  final  product  of  the  oxidation  of  vana- 
dium and  bears  to  that  element  the  same  re- 
lation which  phosphoric  arsenic  and  antimonic 
acids  bear  to  their  respective  metals.  Vanadic 
acid  parts  readily  with  its  oxygen  and  receives 
it  again  as  readily  frcm  other  substances.  Thus 
when  vanadic  acid  is  taken  into  the  biood  it  is 
first  converted  into  hypovanadic  acid,  but  when 
it  is  subsequently  combined  with  the  ox- 
yhemoglobin of  the  blood  it  is  raised  to  hyper- 
vanadic  acid.  Metovanadic  acid  may  exist  in 
free  condition  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow  substance  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gold  bronze.  Ammonium  meta- 
vanadate is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  dye 
which  is  known  as  aniline  black  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  vanadium  ink.  Thus  white 
vanadium  itself  is  a  metal  of  no  particular  im- 
portance techntcaliv,  its  various  combinations 
have  a  very  decided  value  from  manv  points  of 
view.  In  addition  to  the  uses  which  were  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  the  following:  the  pentoxide 
of  vanadium  is  useful  in  photography  as  a  de- 
veloper, the  chloride  and  the  trioxide  are  used 
as  mordants  in  the  manufacmre  of  print  cloths, 
the  trioxide  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sleel  and  in  the  composition  of  malleable  and 
ductile  alloys. 

Vanadium  has  also  been  used  to  a  moderate 
extent  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  pentoxide 
(h]rpervanadic  acid)  being  given  in  diseases 
which  are  due  to  defective  metabolism,  but  it 
is  a  substance  in  the  use  of  which  there  may  be 
decided  danger  and  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  enough  clinical  evidence  thus  far  to  justify 
its  frequent  use.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  approved  medicinal  substances  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  the  United  States 
pharmacopofia.  There  are  those,  however,  who 
advocate  its  use  therapeutically  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Laran,  Lyonnct,  Martz,  Mar- 
tin, Helouis  and  Delame.  The  physiological 
action  of  vanadium  salts  has  been  investigated 
by  Plait  (Lancet.  15  Jan,  1876),  by  Gamgee 
and  Larmuth  (Journal  of  Anatomv  II,  2, 
1879)  and  by  Priestley  and  Gamgee  ('Philo- 
sophical Transactions.'  Vol.  166  p.  12).  Kohert 
and    others    { 'Lehrbuch    der    Intoxikationen,' 


p.  309.  1893)  have  written  in  regsrd  to  its 
therapeutic  action.  Weber  {*Revue  dc  clinique 
et  de  thirapic,'  1898)  and  Helouis  and  Delame 
('Congris  pour  I'etude  de  tuberculose,'  p.  89S, 
1898,  des  comptes  rendus  et  m^oires')  have 
described  its  eSect  upon  sick  animals,  especially 
upon  horses,  to  which  it  was  administered  suc- 
cessfully in  an  epidemic  in  which  the  note* 
worthy  symptoms  were  great  emaciation  and 
exhaustion. 

The  most  extended  investwalions  10  deter- 
mine the  therapeutic  value  of  vanadium  were 
made  by  Laran  ("Lyon  Medical'  xc,  1899).  His 
experiments  upon  animals  were  made  with 
guinea  pigs,  frogs,  rabbits  and  dogs  and  he 
used  a  S  per  cent  watery  solution  of  meta- 
vanadate of  soda  with  a  sudicient  quantity  of 
physiological  salt  solution  added.  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived  after  a  very  exhaust- 
ive consideration  of   the   subject   were   as   fol- 


2  Metavanadate  of  soda  is  very  poisonous. 

3  This  salt  has  very  little  effect,  in  vitro, 
upon  the  digestive  fluids,  blood  sugar,  yeast  and 
microbes. 

4  In  spite  of  its  toxicity  it  can  be  given  to 
human'bemgs,  by  mouth,  in  doses  of  one  to  five 
milligrams,  during  the  24  hours.  It  is  desirable 
to  intermit  its  administration  for  two  or  three 
days  during  Ae  week.  It  is  a  tasteless  stib- 
stance,  but  is  easily  tolerated  when  it  is  given 
in  the  manner  which  was  indicated  above. 

5  It  almost  alwajrs  increases  the  appetite, 
the  strength  and  the  weight. 

6  The  urine  is  slightly  increased  by  its  use, 
there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  urea  and  in 
the  coefficient  of  nitrogen  oxidation.  In  dia* 
betes  it  will  lessen  the  formation,  but  only 
temporarily. 

7  It  slimtilates  the  process  of  internal  com- 
bustion and  causes  constant  change  in  the 
blood  b^  oxidation,  the  formation  of  vanadtc 
acid  being  followed  by  that  of  bypovanadin, 
the  latter  being,  therefore,  an  add  bearer  to 
the  tissues. 

8  Metavanadate  of  soda  has  a  certain  value 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  its  action  being  similar 
to  that  of  arsenic 

It  could,  therefore,  be  properly  recommended 
to  those  who  are  suffering  with  poor  nutrition 
or  with  various  constitutional  troubles,  includ- 
ing tuberculosis,  chlorosis,  rheumatism,  soften- 
ing of  the  arteries  and  enlargement  of  the  veins. 

Poisonous  effects  may  be  produced  by  its 
absorption  when  used  medicinally,  when  taken 
accidentally  or  when  exposed  to  its  vapors,  the 
latter  occurring  frequentlv  to  those  who  are 
workers  in  vanadium.  The  lesions  which  re- 
sult from  poisoning  with  vanadium  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  lungs,  the  kidneys  and  the 
gaslro -intestinal  tract. 

Those  whose  employment  constantly  exposes 
them  to  the  influence  of  vanadium  are  frequent 
sufferers  with  tuberculosis  in  a  form  whidi 
dispose  them  to  the  occurrence  of  severe  or 
even  fatal  haemorrhage.  Such  workers  also 
suffer  constantly  with  irritation  of  the  nose, 
throat  and  eyes.  See  Mineral  PKomJcnoK  01- 
THE  United  States. 

VANBRUGH,  vSn-broo',  Sir  John,  Eng- 
lish architect  and  dramatist:  b.  London,  1664; 
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d.  26  March  1726.  He  was  educated  in  EnfT- 
kmd  aod  in  France,  entered  the  English  army  in 
1686  and  from  1690  till  1692  was  a  prisoner  in 
France,  being  latterly  confined  in  the  Bag  tile. 
He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  architecture  dur- 
ing hia  residence  in  France.  His  first  play,  'The 
Relapse  or  Virtue  in  Danger*  was  brought  out 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1697.  'jtsop,'  founded  on  a 
French  original,  followed  at  a  short  interval 
and  in  May  o£  the  same  year  his  play  of  'The 
Provotd  Wife'  was  performed.  In  1700  he 
adapted  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  come^  of 
'The  Pilgrim.'  In  1702  he  designed  Uistle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Eart  of  Carlisle,  and 
produ«d  'The  False  Friend*  and  later  'The 
Provoked  Husband.*  He  now  entered  into  a 
speculation  to  build  a  great  theatre  at  the  west 
end  of  London,  in  which  he  was  his  own  archi- 
tect. Both  plays  and  operas  were  produced; 
but  it  did  not  prove  a  success.  He  wrote  for  it 
the  'Confederal*  and  became  charged  with 
ihe  erection  of  Blenheim  Palace  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  This  wort  got  him  into  con- 
siderable pecuniary  (rouble,  as  the  money  sup- 
plies, provided  out  of  the  civil  list,  were  latterlj 
stoppi^  and  heavy  claims  were  made  against 
him.  Ultimately  the  duchess  look  ihc  work  out 
of  his  hands  and  he  had  difficulty  in  getting 
the  money  that  was  justly  due.  He  built  many 
other  mansions  for  the  nobility,  for  which  he 
must  have  received  considerable  sums.  From 
1702  to  1711  he  was  comptroller  of  the  board 
of  works.  In  1714  he  was  knighted  by  George 
I,  in  the  following  year  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  royal  works  and  in  1716  architect  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Vanbrugh's  plays  are  ad- 
mirable in  dramatic  conception  as  well  as  in 
wit,  but  are  stained  with  the  coarse  profligacy 
of  his  day.  His  architectural  works  have  been 
praised  by  many  but  they  can  only  be  looked 
Upon  nowadays  as  the  most  pronounced  ex- 
amples of  the  heavy  English  Baroco  style.  Con- 
sult Ward,  'Sir  John  Vanbrugh*  <1898); 
Dametii,  'John  Vanbrugh's  Leben  und  Werke* 
(1898). 

VANCE,  v3ns,  Looii  Joseph,  American 
magazine  contributor  and  novelist:  b.  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  1879.  He  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1900  began  writing  descriptive  stories  and 
poems  for  the  magazines.  His  work  sprung 
into  prompt  popularity  and  in  1907  he  pub- 
Usbed  a  novel,  'The  Brass  Bowl,*  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation.    He  has 


box*  (1912);  'Joan  Thursday'  (1913);  'The 
Une  Wolf  (1914)  ;  'Sheep's  Clothing'  (1915)  ; 
'Nobody'   (1915):  'The  False  Faces'   (1917). 

VANCE.  Zebuloa  Baird,  American  politi- 
cian: b.  Buncombe  County,  N.  C,  13  May  1830; 
A  Washington,  D.  C,  14  April  1894.  After  ob- 
taining an  education  at  Washington  College, 
Tenn.,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1853,  he  established  himself  in  practice  in  Ashe- 
ville,  N  C.  The  next  year  (1854)  he  was  sent 
to  the  Slate  legislature  and  in  1858  was  elected 
lo  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Representative  Clingraan.  He 
was  opposed  to  secession,  but  at  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  adopted  the  Confederate 
cause  and  became  colonel  ifl  the  26th  North 


Carolina  regiment.  He  was  elected  governor 
in  1862  and  re-elected  in  1S64  and  in  1870  was 
elected  to  the  United  Stales  Senate,  but  not 
bein^  allowed  to  take  his  seat  there  on  account 
of  his  political  disabilities  not  having  been  re- 
moved, he  resigned  in  1872.  In  1676  he  again 
became  governor,  and  being  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1879  retained  his  seat 
until  his  death.  Consult  Dowd,  'life  of  Zeb- 
ulon  B.  Vance'   (1897). 

VANCOUVER,  George,  English  naviga- 
tor :b.  1758;  d.  Petersham,  iSurrCT.  10  May  1798. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Resolution  by  Capt. 
James  Cook  in  the  autumn  of  1771  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  voyage  around  the  world  (1772-74) 
assisted  in  the  equipment  of  the  Discovery  and 
as  midshipman  accompanied  Cook  on  his  last 
voyage  to  the  North  Pole,  which  was  concluded 
in  October  1780.  During  the  following  decade 
he  was  promoted  and  1  Jan.  1790  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Discovery,  built  for  exploration 
in  the  South  Sea,  but  the  Nootka  Sound  dis- 
pute caused  the  abandonment  of  the  project 
and  Vancouver  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Courageur,  one  of  the  "Spanish  armament."  On 
15  Dec.  1790  he  was  promoted  lo  commander 
and  assigned  to  the  Discovery.  It  was  then  de- 
cided to  dispatch  an  oflicer  to  Nootka  Sound 
"to  receive  back  in  form  the  territory  which  the 
Spaniards  had  seized,*  also  to  make  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  coast  northward  from 
the  30th  degree  and  to  ascertain  if  there  were  a 
northwest  passage.  He  sailed  in  the  Discovery 
1  April  1791,  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  surveyed  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  discovering  and  naming  King  George's 
Sound,  Mount  Gardner,  Cape  Hood  and  other 
points.  He  then  went  north  and  received  the 
formal  surrender  of  Nootka  and  spent  the  three 
summers  of  1792-94  in  surveying  the  American 
coast  as  far  north  as  Cook's  Inlet,  wintering  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  his  return  voyage  he 
visited  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  reached  Eng- 
land in  1795.  On  28  Aug.  1794  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  post  captain.  Consult  Newcorabe, 
C.  F.,  'First  Circumnavigation  of  Vancouver 
Island'    (Victoria  1914). 

VANCOUVER,  Canada,  the  largest  city  and 
chief  seaport  of  British  Columbia,  the  fourth 
city  of  Canada  in  population,  is  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia  opposite  Vancouver  Island  on 
the  northern  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  chief  harbor 
front  is  on  Burrard  Inlet,  a  spacious  sheet  of 


Park  and  North  Vancouver,  and  extending  si 
20  miles  into  the  interior.  Other  water  fronts 
are  Elnglish  Bay,  from  which  ships  may  enter 
another  arm  of  the  sea  called  False  Creek,  on 
which  are  shitqrards  and  other  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Vancouver  is  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  of  the 
government  transcontinental  system  known  as 
the  Canadian  Northern.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
Pacific  terminals  of  two  United  States  railways, 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

History. —  The  history  of  Vancouver  as  a 
city  begins  with  1885,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  established  its  terminus  there. 
Before  that  time  the  site  was  covered  with 
forest  of  the  type  now  seen  in  the  adjoining 
Stanley  Park.  The  first  important  industry  es- 
tablished at  Vancouver  was  the  Hasti]^  lumber 
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mills,  a  large  plant  on  the  harbor  front  whose 
furnace  fires  have  not  been  extinguished  in  a 
third  of  a  century.  On  13  June  1886  (he  young 
city,  which  had  been  incorporated  four  months 
before,  was  entirely  swept  away  by  tire,  but  it 
was  quickly  rebuilt,  and,  except  for  brief  inter- 
missions wliich  mark  the  advance  of  all  new 
cities,  its  growth  in  population,  commerce,  in- 
dustry aniT  wealth  has  been  rapid  and  continu- 

Commerce  and  Industry ,— The  trade  of 
Vancouver  has  steadily  increased.  Exports  in 
the  fiscal  year  1912  were  $8,000,000.  In  1916 
they  bad  increased  to  $15,000,000.  In  1917,  £29,- 
000,000;  in  1918,  $31,000,000;  in  1919,  $37,000,- 
000.  Imports  from  1916-19  were  $20,000,000, 
^,000,000,  $41,000,000  and  $47,000,000.  There 
IS  a  large  provincial  coastwise  trade  not  in- 
cluded ill  these  returns. 

In  the  year  ending  March  1919,  1,332  sea- 
going vessels  of  1.760,000  tons  and  9,880  coast- 
ing vessels  of  3,400,000  Ions  entered  the  Port  of 
Vancouver.  Regular  steamship  services  include 
Canadian  Pacific  lines  lo  China,  Japan  and 
Manila,  the  Blue  Funnel  line  to  the  same 
countries,  a  line  to  Australian  and  New  Zealand 

Birts  and  to  Honolulu,  two  lines  to  Shanghai, 
ongkong  and  other  Chinese  ports ;  a  Jap- 
anese line  between  Vancouver  and  various 
Asiatic  ports,  several  lines  connecting  Van- 
couver by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  with 
British  and  Mediterranean  ports.  South  Africa, 
New  York  and  ports  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies.  Between  Vancouver,  Victoria 
and  Seattle  there  are  double  daily  services  by 
one  line  and  daily  services  by  others,  while  there 
are  regular  sailings  between  Vancouver  and 
many  points  north  and  south  on  the  mainland 
and  on  Vancouver  Island.  Halibut  fleets  and 
other  fishing  vessels  operate  from  the  port  and 
tramp  steamers  from  all  countries  may  be  seen 
in  the  harbor. 

Among  the  leading  industries  are  lumber 
and  woodworking  establishments,  shipbuilding 
in  steel  and  wood,  sugar  refining,  engineering 
and  machine  works,  shoe  factories,  assaying 
and  metal  refining,  meat,  fish  and  fruit  packing, 
furniture  factories  and  all  the  local  industries 
which  belong  to  a  seaport  and  distributing  cen- 
tre. The  Canadian  Padflc  Railway  has  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  wharves  with  over  £00,000 
square  feet  of  area  and  350,000  square  feet  of 
sheds.  The  Dominion  government  has  a  large 
wharf  with  sheds  and  grain  elevators  and  is 
now  undertaking  a  large  program  of  wharf 
construction  and  the  establishment  of  a  dry- 
dock.  There  are  numerous  private  wharves  and 
warehouses.  The  harbor  is  administered  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Customs  duties  collected  at  the  port  in 
1919  were  $8,740,000.  inland  revenue  $588,000. 
postal  revenue  $727,000,  bank  clearings  for  the 
year  $577,000,000. 

Public  Utilities—  Transportation  within 
the  city,  in  the  suburbs  and  up  the  Fraser 
Kiver  some  60  miles  is  handled  by  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway,  which  company  also 
supplies  electric  light  and  power  from  its  water- 
works at  Lake  ijuntzen.  Power  is  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Western  Power  Company,  with 
works  at  Stave  Lake,  and  there  are  almost  un- 
limited natural  sources  of  water  power  available 
for  further  production.  The  water  supply  for 
the  city  and  the  surrounding  municipalities  is 


taken  from  the  Capilano  River,  which  flows 
from  a  neighboring  mouitlain.  Pipes  are  laid 
to  reservoirs  high  above  any  present  or  possible 
settlement  so  that  the  water  is  always  pure  and 
cold. 

Public  BoildingB.—  While  Vancouver  does 
not  boast  many  splendid  public  buildings,  some 
of  these  are  in  keeping  with  the  growth  and  am- 
bitions of  the  city.  The  Canadian  Pacific  liail- 
way  station,  rebuilt  in  1917-18,  is  a  large  and  at- 
tractive building.  The  Government  Railway 
depot,  opened  for  traffic  in  November  1919,  is 
a  fine  structure  costing  over  a  million  dollars, 
and  near  it  is  the  station  of  the  Great  Northern 
which  cost  $500,000.  These  two  buildings  and 
the  railway  yards  are  situated  on  land  several 
hundred  acres  in  extent  reclaimed  from  the 
tide  flats  of  False  Creek  part  of  which  area  is 
reserved  for  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  part  for  gardens  and  open  ground. 

The  Hotel  Vancouver,  which  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  remodeled  in  1917-18,  is  said  to  he 
the  largest  hotel  in  Canada.  The  General  Pub- 
lic Hospital  is  the  largest  in  the  dominion  and 
accommodates  the  greatest  number  of  patients. 
All  the  larger  Canadian  banks  ate  represented 
in  Vancouver  and  three  or  four  of  them  have 
erected  spadotis  office  buildings.  The  court- 
house built  about  1910  at  the  cost  of  $1,000,000. 
is  perhaps  the  finest  public  building  in  the  city. 
There  are  several  large  churches,  but  noDC  that 
are  conspicuous  for  their  architectural  beauty. 

Education.—  The  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, now  occupying  temporary  quarters 
within  the  city  limits,  is  to  have  its  permanent 
home  some  six  miles  out  at  Point  Grey,  on  a 
headland  overlooking  the  sea  in  two  directions 
and  commanding  a  remarkable  view  of  the  city 
and  of  the  coast  and  mountains.  On  this  site 
of  over  500  acres  some  of  the  buildings  arc 
partly  erected.  University  classes  were  opened 
in  1915  with  379  students.  The  attendance  of 
undergraduates  in  1919  was  890  with  several 
hundred  returned  soldiers  and  others  taking 
partial  or  vocational  courses.  The  staff  of  hi- 
struction  nuitriiers  70,  with  faculties  in  arts,  ap- 
plied science  and  agriculture  and  a  department 
of  nursing,  established  in  1919.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  province  not  to  give  degree-conferring 
powers  to  any  other  institution  nor  to  enoouia^ 
the  foundation  of  cnmpetiiig  schools.  The  Uni- 
versity is  supported  by  annual  votes  of  monq' 
and  is  administered  by  a  board  of  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  government  and  by  a 
senate  largely  elected  by  a  convocation  of  uni- 
versity graduates,  Vancouver  has  a  good  equip- 
ment of  public  schools  and  high  schools  and  in 
1919  was  taking  special  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  institutions.  The  public 
school  population  in  1919  was  17,000. 

Government. —  The  city  is  administered  by 
a  mayor  and  council  of  eight  aldermen  elected 
by  wards.  For  several  years  after  1910  its 
revenues  were  nearly  all  provided  by  taxes  on 
real  estate  with  improvements  exempt.  Vaii- 
couver  has  been  cited  by  single- tax  advocates 
as  an  example  to  be  imitated.  But  after  the 
phenomenal  advance  in  real  estate  values  came 
to  an  end  and  more  stable  conditions  arrived, 
the  policy  was  modified,  and  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing improvemtTits  are  taxed  on  half  their  value. 
Vancouver  ia  represented  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  by  two  members,  elected 
by  separate  districts,  and  in  the  provincial  Ifgis- 
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latnre  by  six,  who  are  elected  by  ihe  dtizens  at 

Parks,  Recreation  Centrea,  etc.— The 
pride  and  boast  of  Vancouver  is  Stanley  Park, 
a  forest  of  000  acres  with  a  few  small  clearings, 
one  of  which  is  an  athletic  field  and  another  is 
occupied  by  a  garden  and  zoo.  The  park  is 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  tin  a  state  of  nature 
exccDt  that  walks  and  drives  have  been  pro- 
vided. This  wood  is  on  a  point  extending  into 
the  bay  and  a  seven-mile  drive  around  follows 
the  curTes  of  the  shore.  There  are  trunks  of 
treeb  30  to  40  feet  in  circumference  in  this  park, 
and  one  of  the  paths  leads  by  a  close  cluster  of 
10  or  a  dozen  trees  from  7  to  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Vancouver  is  noted  among  other  things 
for  its  bathing  beaches,  of  which  there  are  three 
or  four  within  the  city  limits  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  park  commission.  Every  after- 
noon in  summer  these  are  thronged  with  thon- 
sands  of  children  and  adult  bathers. 

The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  An^icao  bishop 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop. 

Population.— The  population  in  1891  was 
13,709;  in  1901.  27,010;  m  1911,  100,401.  It  is 
now  considerably  larger,  though  the  growth 
may  not  have  been  in  the  present  decade  so 
rapid  as  in  the  last,  liiese  figures  relate  to 
the  incorporated  city  alone.  Ueanwhile  there 
has  been  a  considerable  overflow  into  new 
municipalities  included  in  'Greater  Vancouver." 
The  most  fashionable  residential  district,  called 
Shaughnessy  Heights,  though  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  city  than  some  of  the  wards,  is  part  of 
the  Corporation  of  Point  Grey.  There  is  only 
a  street  between  the  city  and  South  Vancouver, 
which  had  in  1911  a  population  of  16,126. 
Across  Burraid  Inlet  b  North  Vancouver  with 
a  population  in  1911  of  8,196.  It  is  expected 
that  some,  or  all  of  the  municipalities  will  before 
long  be  incon>orated  with  Vancouver  into  one 
city.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  population  is  of 
British  origin.  In  1911  there  were  3,480  Chi- 
nese, 373  Hindus  and  1,992  Japanese,  but  siixe 
then  the  Oriental  population  has  increased. 

S.  Dunn  Scott, 
Staff  of  the  Vancouver  DaUy  Province. 

VANCOUVER.  Wash.,  city,  county-seat  of 
Clarke  County  on  the  Columbia  River  and  on 
the  Vancouver,  K.  and  Y.,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroads,  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Portland,  Ore.  It  has  steamer  connection  with 
the  Columbia  River  ports  and  with  a  number  of 
the  Pacific  ports.  It  was  founded  in  1828  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  in  1858  was  in- 
corporated. It  is  in  a  region  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive lumber  interests.  There  are  many  good 
farms  nearby  and  considerable  attention  is  ^ven 
to  raising  livestock.  The  chief  manufacturing 
establishments  are  lumber  mills,  flour  mills, 
breweries,  brick  works  and  machine  shops. 
The  United  States  Military  Department  of  the 
Columbia  has  its  headquarters  here  and  the 
Vancouver  Barracks,  established  in  1349,  is 
one  of  the  best  army  posts  in  the  country.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  pretty  park  and  the 
principal  public  building  are  the  county  court- 
house, the  House  of  Providence,  a  hospital,  and 
the  schools.  The  educational  institutions  are  a 
public  high  school,  founded  in  1889,  a  private 
high  school,  Providence  Academv  (Roman 
Catholic),  Saint  James  College,  public  and 
paridi  elementary  schools,  b  public  library  and 


two  school  libraries.  A  United  Stales  Land 
Office  is  here  and  a  regular  array  garrison.  The 
government  is  administered  under  a  charter  of 
1890  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds 
office  one  year,  and  a  dty  council.  It  has  one 
daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  and  good 
banking  facilities.    Pop.  11,930. 

VANCOUVER  BARRACKS,  military 
post  in  the  State  of  Washington,  eight  miles 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  established  in  1948.  The 
reservation  includes  640  acres  and  is  on  the 
right-band  bank  of  the  Columbia  River. 

VANCOUVER  ISLAND.  Canada,  an  is- 
land on  the  west  coast,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
opposite  and  at  no  «reat  distance  from  the  west 
shore  of  British  Columbia,  of  which  province 
it  forms  part ;  length,  285  miles ;  breadth,  from 
40  to  80  mites;  area,  about  20,000  sauare  miles. 
It  has  no  navigable  rivers,  but  several  deep  arms 
of  the  sea  project  far  inland,  forming  good  har- 
bors. One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  Nootka 
Sound,  an  inlet  on  the  west  coast  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1778.  The  sound  extends 
in  a  northeast  direction  about  10  miles  inland, 
but  in  no  part  is  it  more  than  500  yards  broad; 
it  embraces  several  islands,  the  largest  being 
called  Nootka,  famous  for  the  Nootka  Conven- 
tion of  28  Oct.  1790  which  avertea  war  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  consequent  on  a  Span- 
ish seizure  of  British  vessels  at  Nootka  the  year 
previously.  A  granite  monument  on  a  rocky 
islet  facing  the  entrance  to  Friendly.  Cove, 
erected  in  1903  by  the  Washington  University 
State  Historical  Society,  commemorates  the 
meeting  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver,  the  Spanish 
and  British  commissioners  whose  joint  names 
Vancouver  Island  bore  as  a  title  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. A  mountain  chain  traverses  Vancouver 
Island  from  southeast  to  northwest  at  an 
average  height  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet, 
the  highest  point  being  Victoria  Peak,  7,484  feet 
in.  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  Coal  is 
worked  at  Nanaimo  and  gold,  copper  and  iron 
ore  and  other  valuable  minerals  are  found. 
Forests  are  numerous  and  the  timber  trade  is 
important  Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  thrive 
well.  The  puma,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  two  kinds 
of  deer,  the  marten  and  other  fur-beariiig  ani- 
mals exist  in  the  less  settled  parts  of  the  island ; 
partridges,  snipes  and  many  varieties  of  wild- 
fowl are  found.  The  seas  and  lakes  abound 
with  fish.  The  climate  is  damp  and  cold.  The 
harbor  of  Esauimall  (q.v.),  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  island,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
continent  and  is  the  chief  Pacific  station  of  the 
British  fleet.  Victoria  {a  city  of  60,000)  is  the 
chief  town  and  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
A  railway  connects  Victoria  with  Esquimalt 
and  the  great  coal-shipping  port  of  Nanaimo, 
opposite  Vancouver  (q.v,),  which  is  on  the 
mainland.  Pop.  about  60,()00,  including  some 
10,000  Wakash  Indians. 

VANDAL,  vaA-dal.  Louis  Jnlei  Albert, 
French  historian :  b.  Paris,  7  July  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  Paris,  and  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  PoUtiques. 
His  first  literary  work  was  a  book  of  travel, 
'En  Karriole  a  travers  la  Suide  et  la  Norvige). 
He  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  writing 
diplomatic  history,  making  an  exhaustive  study 
of  state  documents.  His  works  in  this  field  are 
distinguished  for  elegance  of  literary  form  as 
wcU  as  for  accuracy  in  detail  and  a  scholariy 
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grasp  of  his  subject.  They  include  <Loui5  XV 
et  Elizabeth  de  Russie'  (1882) ;  'Ambassade 
fran(aise  en  Orient  sous  Louis  XV'  (1887)  ; 
'Napolfan  et  Alexandre  P  (1891-93) ;  'L'Ody- 
see  d'ua  Ambassadeur' ;  he  has  also  dealt 
with  the  internal  history  o£  France  in  his  "Le 
18.  Brumaire*  and  'La  conquete  de  Paris  par 
Bonaparte.'  In  18P7  he  was  elected  a  memtier 
of  the  French  Academy  to  succeed  Leon  Say. 

VANDALIA,  van-da'li-».  111.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Fayette  (xiunty,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River, 
and  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Terre  Haute 
and  Illinois  railroads,  about  60  mites  northeast 
of  Saint  Louis,  Uo.  It  was  settled  in  1816,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  State  from  1818  to  1836. 
The  city  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in 
which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock- 
raising.  The  chief  industrial  establishments 
are  a  paper  mill,  foundry,  tarring  plant,  wagon 
factory,  manufactory  of  butchers'  clocks,  brick 
works,  Stave  factory  and  machine  shops.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  old  capitol,  the 
coimty  courthouse  and  several  business  blocks. 
The  educational  institutions  are  a  high  school, 
public  graded  schools  and  a  public  library.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  common 
council.  The  city  owns  and  operates  the  water- 
works. There  are  three  newspapers  and  ex- 
cellent  banking   facilities.     Pop.   3,086. 

VANDALS,  v&n'd^lz,  a  German  nation  or 
confederation,  probably  allied  to  the  Goths,  who 
occupied  at  an  early  period  the  country  of 
North  East  Germany  on  the  south  of  the  Baltic, 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  At  a  later 
period  they  appear  to  have  descended  into 
Bilesia,  and  occupied  the  country  about  the 
Riesen  Mountains.  In  the  Marcomannian  War 
they  attacked  Pannonia  in  conjunction  with  the 
iUarcomanni  and  the  Qtiadi.  In  the  reign  of 
Constantine  they  had  migrated  or  spread  them- 
selves into  Moravia,  whence  they  were  trans- 
planted to  Pannonia,  from  which  they  mi- 
grated again,  taking  an  eastward  direction,  into 
Datia.  In  406  they  joined  a  confederate  Ger- 
man host  which  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gaul, 
and  from  thence,  after  Gaul  had  been  ravaged, 
the  Vandals  found  their  way  into  Spain,  in 
which  they  established  themselves  under  their 
chief  Godigiseius.  In  Galicia  they  contended 
with  success  with  another  barbaric  horde  of  in- 
vaders belonging  to  the  Suevi,  and  having  van- 
quished a  confederate  army  of  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, they  advanced  still  farther,  and  seized 
and  ravaged  Seville  and  Carthagena.  Under 
Genseric,  who  had  newly  assumed  the  leader- 
ship, they  crossed  to  Africa.  In  429  they  van- 
quished the  Roman  governor  and  established  a 
kingdom,  which  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Roman  possessions  on  that  continent.  Gen- 
seric immediately  began  to  revive  the  maritime 
glories  of  Carthage,  diligently  cultivating  the 
means  of  maritime  warfare  and  extending  his 
conquests  to  Sicily.  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  He 
also  invaded  Italy  and  sacked  Rome  in  455. 
The  atrocities  of  the  Vandals  on  this  occasion 
have  been  a  favorite  subject  of  declamation, 
but  Gibbon  shows  them  to  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, Genseric  concluded  a  long  reign  in 
peace  in  477.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
was  continued  under  his  descendants  —  Hun- 
neric  his  son,  who  immediately  succeeded  him ; 
Gundamund,  4S4;  Thrasimund,  496;  Hilderic. 
523;  Gelimer.  530.     It  was  overthrown  in  S34 


by  Belisarius,  the  gUKral  of  the  eastern  Em- 
peror Justinian.  The  Vandals  adopted  the 
Arian  faith,  and  persecuted  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. Consult  Gibbon,  'Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire' ;  Schmidt,  'Xlteste  Ge- 
schichte  der  Vandalen' ;  Procoptus,  'History 
of  his  own  Time.'    Sec  Huns. 

VANDAH,  Albert  Dreiden,  English  jour- 
nalist: b.  London,  March  1843.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  and  durinc;  the  Franco-German 
War  was  correspondent  for  several  American 
journals.  After  living  in  London  (1871-82)  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  he  became  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Globe  in  1882. 
He  returned  in  1887  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  the  author  of  'Amours 
of  Great  Men'  (1876);  'An  Englishman  in 
Paris'  (1892) ;  'My  Paris  Note  Book'  (1894) ; 
'French  Men  and  French  Manners'  (1895); 
'Undercurrents  of  the  Second  Empire*  (1896); 
'A  Court  Tragedy'  (1900),  etc 

VANDENHOFF,  van'd^n-hof,  Georce. 
American  actor:  b.  EngUnd,  18  Feb.  1820.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  st^e  in.Enir- 
land  in  1839,  came  to  the  United  States  ii 


mitled  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  afterward  en- 
gaged in  giving  readings  and  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution.  He  published  'The  Art  of  EUocu- 
tion'  (1846);  'Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note- 
Book'  (1860);  'Rules  for  Reading  Aloud' 
(1862),  etc 

VANDER  VEER,  Albert,  American  sur- 
geon: b.  Root.  N,  v.,  10  July  1841.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  his  degree  (1862).  His 
honorary  degree  came  from  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College  in  1869.  He  was  surgeon  in  the 
66th  New  York  Volunteers  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  he  was  connected  with  the  teaching  force 
of  the  Albany  Medical  College  from  1869  to 
1905.  He  was  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Albany 
Hospital,  consulting  surgeon  at  Saint  Peter^ 
Hospital;  was  elected  regent  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (1895)  and  became 
vice-chancellor  (1915).  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  professional  papers  deaUng  especially 
with  abdominal  and  uterine  surgery. 

VANDSRBILT,  v&n'der-bllt,  Comeliiu, 
American  capitalist;  b.  near  Scapleton,  Staten 
Island,  N,  Y.,  27  May  1794;  d.  New  York,  4 
Jan.  1877.  He  was  die  son  of  a  farmer,  re- 
ceived but  little  school  education,  and  at  16 
purchased   a   ferryboat   with   which   he   carried 

fassengers  and  farm  products  between  Staten 
sland  and  New  York.  Two  years  later  he  had 
control  of  three  boats,  and  his  ferry  was  well 
established.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  transportation  enterprises, 
and  he  came  to  be  popularly  called  'Com- 
modore.* Marrying  in  1813,  he  removed  his 
residence  to  New  York.  In  addition  to  his 
river  and  harbor  boats,  in  1817  he  built  a 
steamer  to  run  between  New  York  and  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J,  himself  acting  as  captain. 
In  1827  he  leased  a  ferry  running  to  Elizabeth. 
N,  J.,  and  afterward  held  interests  in  steam- 
boat lines  on  the  Hudson  and  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  In  1851  he  eslabhsbed  a  fast  line  to 
California,  passengers  being  transferred  across 
the    Isthmus    of   Nicaragua.     This    enterprise 
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Wis  said  to  have  returned  hun  $10,000,000. 
During;  the  Crimean  War,  when  English  ship- 
ping forsook  the  seas,  he  established  a  steam- 
ship line  between  New  York  and  Havre, 
France,  A  little  later  he  began  to  transfer  his 
capital  from  water  traffic,  and  entered  upon  a 
career  of  railroad  hnancierii^  and  managanent, 
buying  in  1863  a  great  part  of  the  New  York 
and  Harlem  Railroad,  afterward  obtaimng  con- 
trol of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  and  of  the 
New  York  Central,  becoming  president  of  the 
last-named  In  1867.  All  these  lines  he  managed 
with  great  ability,  securing  marked  improve- 
ment ID  their  organization  and  service.  Hav- 
ing in  18^9  consolidated  the  line  of  the  New 
York  Centra!  and  die  Hudson  River  roads,  he 
extended  his  system  to  Chicago  by  obtaimng 
interests  in  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Canada  South- 
em  and  the  Michigan  Central  lines.  Ehirinff 
the  Civil  War  he  presented  the  steamship  Van- 
derbitt  to  the  United  States  govertunent,  and 
for  this  patriotic  act  received  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress.  Among  his  public  benefactions  the 
most  noteworthy  was  his  contribution  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  founding  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity (q.v.).  His  fortune  was  estimated  at 
about  $100,000,004  the  bulk  of  which  he  left  to 
his  son,  William  H.  Vanderbilt 

VANDERBILT,  Comeltiu,  American  finan- 
cier: b.  New  Dorp,  N.  Y.,  27  Nov.  I8«;  d. 
12  Sept.  1899.  He  was  privately  educated; 
entered  a  broker's  ofRce,  and  later  became 
treasurer  of  the  Harlem  Railroad.  He  became 
first  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  (1877)  when  his 
father  assumed  control,  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Southern  (1883)  when 
his  father  retired,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  of 
the  Michigan  Central  roads.  He  gave  large 
sums  to  the  educational  and  religious  institu- 
tions of  his  time  including  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  John  The  Divine.  He  left  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  $70,000,000, 

VANDERBILT,  George  Washington, 
American  capitaUst:  b.  New  Dorp,  Staten  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  14  Nov.  1862;  d.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  6  March  1914.  He  was  widely  known 
for  his  eitabhshment  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  of 
a  vast  private  park  of  100,000  acres  Jcnown  as 
Biltmore,  on  which  he  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent mansion  designed  by  Richard  Morris 
Hnnt  (q.v.),  He  built  and  presented  to  New 
York  the  13tb  street  branch  of  the  Free  Circu- 


VANDBRBILT,  William  Henry,  Ameri- 
can capitalist:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  8  May 
1821 ;  a.  New  York  City,  8  Dec.  1885.  He  was 
educated  in  the  grammar  school  of  Columbia 
College;  in  1838  he  engaged  in  business,  but  in 
1842  failing  health  caused  his  retirement  to  a 
tann  at  New  DOrp,  N.  Y.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  and  became  president  of  the 
Staten  Island  Railroad,  and  (1877)  on  his 
father's  death,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  He  resigned  (4  May  1883) 
his  office  as  president  of  the  Vanderbilt  system, 
and  bis  two  sons  were  educated  to  succeed 
him.  He  gave  much  money  to  educational  in- 
stitutions in  his  lifetime,  and  in  1881  presented 
$103,000  for  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  from 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  to  Central  Park,  New  York. 


VANDSKBILT  UNIVSKSITY,  a  co- 
educational institution  of  higher  learning,  lo- 
cated at  Nashville.  Tenn.,  founded  by  Comeliut 
Vanderbilt  of  New  York,  who  in  1873  made  a 
donation  of  S 500.000  which  was  afterward  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000.  The  charter  of  the 
university  was  taken  out  in  1872  in  the  name 
of  Central  University.  In  1873  the  name 
was  changed  to  Vanderbilt  University.  Work 
began  in  1875  with  four  dqianments  law, 
medicine,  theology  and  arts.  In  1879  the  de- 
partments of  dentistry  and  pharmacy  were 
added,  and  in  1686  the  department  of  engineer- 
ing. These  seven  departments  indicate  the 
present  organization  of  the  university.  The 
continued  growth  of  the  university  has  been 
made  possible  by  gifts  of  various  members  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family,  especially  by  William  H. 
Vanderbilt^  son  of  the  founder,  and  by  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  F.  W.  Vanderbilt  and  Wil- 
Uam  K.  Vanderbilt,  all  grandsons  of  the 
founder.  A  large  number  of  gifts  have  also 
been  made  by  others,  the  most  notable  of  wlucfa 
was  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  the  School  o£  Medi- 
cine, made  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1913.  At 
present  the  productive  funds  of  the  university 
amount  to  $3,600,000.  Other  property  amounts 
to  $1,450,000.  The  annual  income  is  $300,00a 
Tbenumberof  students  (1919),  1,000.  The  main 
campus  of  the  university  is  situated  in  the  West 
End  portion  of  Nashville,  and  comprises  a  tract 
of  75  acres,  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  college  sites  in  the  world.  Here  the 
work  of  all  departments  is  done  except  medi- 
cine and  dentistry.  These  are  located  on  a 
special  campus  of  14  acres  in  the  soudiera  part 
of  the  city,  near  the  City  Hospital  The  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Science  has  maintained  from 
the  be^nning  a  high  standard  for  admission 
and  graduation,  and  has  exercised  an  unusual 
infinence  on  education  in  the  South.  The  woiic 
of  the  freshman  year  is  required.  After  that 
all  work  is  elective,  but  students  are.  required 
to  arrange  their  courses  around  some  central 
group  of  studies.  The  degree  of  B.A.  is  given 
for  all  courses,  although  B.S.  may  be  given  for 
specialization  in  the  natural  sciences,  The  uni- 
versity is  coeducational,  but  no  special  eSort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  attendance  of 
women.  It  is,  therefore,  known  chiefly  as  a 
college  for  men. 

Vanderbilt  Universi^  has  3,250  names  on  its 
register  of  those  who  served  in  the  Great  War. 
Worthy  of  special  mention  is  the  hospital  unit 
which  rendered  efficient  service  in  France, 
Vanderbilt  University  was  originally  affiliated 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  SoudL 
An  effort  to  bring  it  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  church  was  resisted  by  the  trustees, 
whose  position  was  sustained  by  a  decision  oi 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
in  1914,  Since  then  the  university  has  con- 
sidered   itself    independent    and    undenomina- 

Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trust,  and  in  that  capacity 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  university 
until  his  death  in  1889.  After  his  death  the 
chancellor  succeeded  to  most  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities.  The  first  chancellor  was  Dr. 
Landon  C.  Garland,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1893  by  J.  H.  Kirkland,  who  had  previously 
held  th«  professorship  of  Latin. 
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VANDEHORIFT,  vSn-dir-grfft,  Pa.,  bor- 
ough in  Westmoreland  County,  on  the  Kis- 
kiminetas  River,  and  on  the  western  Pennsyl- 
vania division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  25 
miles  east  »f  Pittsburgh.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley  and  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  sheet  steel,  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  now  absorbed  bj'  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  being  situated  here,  and  is 
one  of  the  lai^est  steel  plants  in  the  world, 
having  eight  open  hearth  furnaces,  a  gigantic 
continuous  bar  mill.  29  complete  sheet  mills  and 
a  larpe  plant  for  galvanizing  the  sheets.  Natural 
gas  ts  used  as  fuel.  The  mills  have  an  out- 
put of  45  carloads  of  finished  steel  a  day.  The 
town  has  graded  schools  and  a  high  school  es- 
tablished in  1900;  a  public  library  and  eight 
churches.  There  are  two  newspapers  and  good 
banking  facilities.  Vandergrift  was  founded  by 
the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company  on  650 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  they  erected  their 
works  in  1896  and  1897.  The  value  of  the 
works  is  estimated  at  $5,500,000.  The  town  is 
very  remarkable  as  a  successful  demonsiration 
of  the  economic  principles  and  is  known  in  the 
iron  world  as  the  "workingman's  paradise.* 
The  town  was  laid  out  and  sewered,  and  water, 
electric  light  and  gas  plants  built,  streets 
paved,  trees  planted,  etc.,  before  a  single  lot 
was  sold  to  the  employees.  Nearly  all  the 
homes  in  the  town  arc  owned  by  those  who  live 
in  them,  ana  every  lot  of  land  was  sold  with  a 
stipulation  in  the  deed  that  no  liquors  should 
be  sold  on  any  of  them  for  99  years.  The 
mills  have  never  closed  down  since  they  were 
started,  except  at  intervals  for  repairs.  The 
workmen  are  welt  paid  and  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence, and  belong  to  no  labor  union,  and  the 
town  has  never  had  any  labor  disturbances.  A 
borough  was  formed  in  1915,  taking  in  most 
of  the  town  and  known  as  Vandergrift  Heights. 
Pop.  3,876. 

VANDERLIP,  Prank  Arthur,  American 
banker:  b.  Aurora,  III.,  17  Nov.  1864.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  after  a  country 
school  education  he  became  an  apprentice  in  a 
machine  shop  of  his  native  town.  He  studied 
Stenography  nights  and  next  was  employed  as 
reporter  on  a  local  newspaper.  He  was  for 
(ome  dme  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  Chicago  University.  He  was  succes- 
sively reporter  and  financial  editor  on  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  (1890-94)  ;  associate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Economist  (1894-97).  He  became 
private  secretary  to  Lyman  G^e,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  4  March  1897,  but  his  knowledge 
of  finance  and  his  executive  ability  were 
quickly  noted  and  on  1  June  of  the  same  year 
President  McKinley  appointed  him  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  resigned  this 
ofhce  in  1901  to  become  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which  he 
liaa  been  president  since  January  1909.  In  1901 
Vanderlip  visited  Europe  to  study  financial  and 
industrial  conditions,  and  in  1902  he  went  as 
delegate  to  tlie  International  Conference  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  held  at  Ostend,  Bel- 
etum.  He  is  identified  with  many  financial  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Shortly  after  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  he 
was  made  chairman  of  the  War  Savings  Com- 
cnittee,  and  in  September  1917  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  th^  Treasury  HcAdoo  to 


conduct  (he  sale  of  War  Savings  Certifi- 
'cales.  He  has  written  'The  American  Com- 
mercial Invasion  of  Europe'  (1902)  ;  'Busi- 
ness and  Education'  (1907)  ;  'Modem  Bank- 
ing' (1911);  'Business  and  Politics'  (1915); 
•International  Banking^  of  the  section  Banks 
AND  Banking  in  this  Encyclopedia ;  also  many 
important  papers  on  finance  and  economics. 

VAMOERLYN,  John,  American  artist:  b. 
Kingston,  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  1776;  d 
there,  23  Sept.  1852.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  and  patronized  and  helped  by  Aaron 
Burr,  was  enabled  to  go  to  Paris  in  his  30ih 
year,  where  he  studied  for  five  years  and  there 
practised  his  profession  for  12  more.  His 
'Marius  Among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage'  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  Napoleon  I.  An- 
other famous  picture  of  his  is  the  'Ariadne  in 
Naxos,'  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  This  is  one  of  the  iiiiest  nudes  which 
have  appeared  in  the  history  of  American  art. 
being  simple  and  natural  in  treatment,  pure  and 
delicate  in  tone  and  line  and  tenderly  pathetic 
As  a  portrait  painter  he  achieved  successes  not 
unworthy  of  his  master  Stuart  Among  his 
sitters  were  Washington,  Monroe,  Madison, 
Calhoun.  Clinton,  Zachary  Taylor  and  Aaron 
Burr.  He  also  painted  for  the  last- mentioned 
friend  a  portrait  of  himself  now  in  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Neverthe- 
less he  failed  in  meeting  with  the  success  and 
appreciation  he  desired  and  expressed  his  bitter 
disappointment  by  declaring  "no  one  but  a  pro- 
fessional quack  can  live  in  America."  Poverty 
and  discouragement  appear  to  have  crushed 
and  paralyzed  his  energies,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1852  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  so  poor 
that  he  was  forced  to  borrow  a  shilling  to  pay 
for  the  expressage  of  his  trunk  to  the  towiL 
He  asked  for  a  bed  at  the  hotel  and  next  morn- 
ing was  found  dead. 

VANDERVBLDE,  Emile,  Belgian  Social- 
ist, statesman  and  author :  b.  at  Ixelles,  1866.  He 
took  bis  degree  as  doctor  of  laws  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Brussels  (1885)  and  became  doctor 
of  social  science  in  1888  when  he  founded  the 
circle  of  student  Socialists.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Internationa!  Socialist  Bureau  and 
was  elected  a  deputy  for  Charleroi  (1894)  and 
was  again  chosen  from  Brussels  (1900-06).  He 
took  a  prominent  pan  in  the  Great  War,  be- 
came the  premier  of  the  Belgian  war  ministry 
and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which 
came  to  the  United  States  in  September 
1914  to  make  a  protest  to  (he  American 
Preadent  against  the  German  maltreatment 
of  that  people.  His  writings  are  noted 
for  their  clearness  and  precision  and  in- 
clude 'Les  Associations  professionelles  d'ar- 
tisans  el  d'ouvriers  en  Belgique'  (1892);  <U 
question  agraire  en  Belgique'  (1897);  'Le 
socialisme  en  Belgique'  (1898>;  'L'Alcoolismet 
les  conditions  du  travail  en  Belgique'  (1899); 
<La  propriete  fonciSre  en  Belgique'  (1900); 
'L'Exode  rural  et  le  retour  aux  champs' 
fI903>  ;  'Le  socialisme  et  ragriculture'  (I906)  ; 
'La  Belgique  et  le  Con^o'  (1911);  also  an 
English  translation  'Collectivism  and  Indus- 
trial  Revolution'    (1901). 

VANE,  SiK  Memy.  English  statesman, 
fourth  governor  of  Missachiisetts :  b.  Hadlow, 
Kent,  1612:   d.  Tower  HiH,  London,  26  May 
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1662:  He  studied  at  Uagdakn  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  also  for  a  time  at  Geneva  or  Leyden ;  was 
a  member  of  the  retinue  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador to  Vienna  in  1631,  and  after  his  re- 
turn was  so  decided  in  his  oi^nsition  to  the 
doctrine  and  ceremony  of  the  Established 
Church  that  he  sailed  for  New  Hi^land  to  ob- 
tain freedom  of  conscience.  With  royai  license 
permitting  a  three-years'  residence,  he  arrived 
at  Boston  6  Oct.  1635.  He  was  at  die  time  a 
joint  commissioner  representing  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele,  I^rd  Brooke  and  the  other  patentees  of 
Connecticut.  On  1  November  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Boston,  on  3  March 
1636  received  the  freedom  of  the  colony  (that 
is,  was  made  citizen).  He  had  already  ^en 
some  part  in  its  pohtical  affairs,  having  effected 
a  conference  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
at  which  articles  were  drawn  up  for  the  guid- 
ance of  ma^irates.  He  was  elected  governor 
25  March  1636.  The  'lifteen  ^eat  ships'  then 
in  harbor,  according  lo  Wiothrop  ('History  of 
New  England,'  ed.  Savage,  J82S),  •congratu- 
lated his  election  with  a  volley  of  great  shot.* 
One  of  his  first  acts  after  induction  into  office 
was  to  make  an  ^reement  with  the  captains  of 
these  vessels  as  to  the  government  of  shipping. 
A  difficulty  arose  through  the  request  of  the 
officers  of  British  vessels  that  the  king's  colors 
might  be  flown  from  the  fort.  All  the  magis- 
trates, with  one  exception,  were  opposed,  since 
the  flag  contained  the  cross  which  Endicott  had 
but  recently  cut  away.  Reply  was  made  that 
there  was  no  king's  flag  in  the  colony,  but  the 
captains  supplied  one  and  it  was  hoisted  on 
the  authority  of  the  governor  and  his  supporter 
in  the  counctL  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pequot 
War  Vane  joined  Roger  Williams  in  influenc- 
ing many  Indian  tribes  to  refrain  from  hostili- 
ties. On  21  October  he  concluded  a  satisfac- 
tory treaty  with  Mianionomo,  sachem  of  the 
Narragansetts.  But  in  his  interposition  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  he  was  far  less  successful. 
The  Antinomian  controversy  was  reaching  a 
critical  stage  and  the  colony  was  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps,  one  holding  to  "sanctilica- 
tion*  as  evidence  of  "justification"  and  die 
"covenant  of  works,"  the  other  to  the  "covenant 
of  grace."  The  latter  were  in  a  minority  and 
far  less  influential,  and  Vane,  as  a  diampion 
of  free  inquiry,  torfc  their  side.  The  colonists, 
unforttmately,  did  not.  as  Upham  points  out, 
favor  such  inquiry  'whenever  it  direatened  to 
lead  to  results  different  from  Ihdr  own."  As 
a  consequence,  at  the  election  in  March  1637 
Vane  and  all  his  supporters  were  left  out  of 
office.  Boston  chose  him  to  the  General  Court, 
and  when  the  election  had  been  declared  void 
l^  the  majority  of  the  house,  returned  him  die 
very  next  day.  Winthrop  was  elected  governor, 
and  at  once,  as  a  means  toward  defeating 
heresy,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  General  Court 
that  no  strangers  were  to  be  received  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  save  those  per- 
mitted by  one  of  the  council  or  two  of  the 
assistant  magistrates.  Discontent  with  this  law 
SO  increased  that  Winthrop  published  a  'De- 
fense.* To  this  Vane  replied  in  <A  Brief  An- 
swer to  a  Certain  Declaration,'  a  plea  for  tol- 
eration. On  3  Aug.  1637  he  sailed  for  England. 
On  his  return,  he  labored  to  secure  a  charter 
for  Rhode  Island,  and  this  was  obtained  chiefly 
by  his  influence.    His  services  in  this  behalf 


were  duly  recc^nited  by  Williams.  From  1639 
to  1641  he  was  treasurer  of  the  British  navy, 
in  1640  entered  Parliament  for  Hull,  in  the 
same  year  was  knighted  and  in  1641  advocated 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  was  dismissed 
by  Charles  I  from  the  treasurership.  He  was 
head  of  the  Parliamentary  war  party,  was  prac- 
tically leader  of  the  Commons  in  1643-^,  was 
a  commissioner  to  treat'with  Charles  I  at  New- 
port in  1648,  but  torik  no  part  in  the  king's  trial 
Under  the  Conunonwealui  he  was  a  leader  in 
all  affairs  of  state.  In  1651  he  was  sent  to 
adjust  Scottish  affairs.  When  Cromwell  foi^ 
cibly  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653, 
Vane,  who  desired  to  continue  it,  was  brought 
into  open  collision  with  him.  Vane,  therefor^ 
withdrew  to  Belleau  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
busied  himself  with  literary  composition.  One 
of  Milton's  sonnets  {17ih)  recognizes  his  ac- 
tivity in  the  Commonwealth  cause.  In  1656  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a  pamphlet  against  Crotn- 
well's  arbitrary  procedure,  in  1659  re-entered 
Parliament  and  having  secured  the  abolition  of 
the  protectorate,  was  commissioner  of  the  navy 
in  the  restored  Long  Parliament,  from  which 
he  was  finally  expelled  January  -1660,  generally 
distrusted  by  all  parties.  He  was  excluded  from 
indemnity  on  the  Restoration,  held  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  finally, 
after  an  able  defense,  sentenced  to  death  for 
treason.  His  mystical  religious  views  made  him 
a  puzzling  character  to  his  English  contempora- 
ries, most  of  whom  apparently  came  to  think 
him  a  fanatic.  He  was  reported  at  one  time 
to  be  the  head  of  an  Anabaptist  revolt;  at  an- 
other, king  of  the  Fifth' Monarchy.  His  abili- 
ties were  never  questioned,  but  his  hUsh  princi- 
ples were  once  not  seen  so  clearly  as  they  now 
are.  He  appears  briefly  in  Hawthorne's 
'L«^ends  of  the  Province  House'  ('Howe's 
Masquerade').  Consult  btt^raphies  by  Sikes 
(1662),  Upham  (Sparks'  'American  Biography,' 
1st  ser.,  Vol.  IV,  1835),  and  Hosmer  (1888); 
also  Winthrop,  'History  of  New  England'  (ed. 
Savage.  1825  or  ed.  1853),  and  Hutchinson, 
•History  of  Massachusetts'  (ed  1765). 

VANGUARD.    See  Advance  Guabd. 

VANILLA,  a  genus  of  orchids,  of  great 
economic  value,  on  account  of  their  fruits, 
which  furnish  the  commercial  flavoring-extract 
known  by  the  same  name.  Several  species  fur- 
irish  vanilla,  the  most  important  being  V.  platti- 
folia,  indigenotis  to  Mexico  and  adjacent  terri- 
tories. It  is  a  robust  high-climtiing  plant,  at- 
taching itself  to  trees  by  adventitious  roots. 
It  hears  bri^t-green,  oval,  flat  leaves,  which 
are  fleshy  or  coriaceous.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant  and  ^eenish- white,  with  a  Irumpet- 
sha^d  lip,  cnnkled  about  the  edges.  When 
cultivated,  as  it  is  very  largely,  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Mexico  and  Java,  the  flowers 
must  be  fertilized  artificially,  the  finest  bdng 
chosen,  a  process  carried  out  bv  insects  in  its 
wild  habitat.  They  then  set  fleshy  fruit,  whidi 
is  carefully  picked  just  before  each  is  ripe. 
These  pods  are  from  six  to  nine  inches  long 
and  are  filled  with  an  oily  pulp  conlaininK  the 
minute  seeds.  They  are  called  vanilla  beans 
from  their  long,  slender  legume-like  appearance,' 
but  are  not  fragrant.  The  characteristic  aroma 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  (vanillin) 
which  is  developed  by  slow  curing  and  fermen- 
tation.  The  pod.  as  it  appears  in  the  markets,  ■ 
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ibe  vanillin  extrudes  its  neeale-like  crystals, 
fortniag  a  delicate  efflorescence  on  the  outside 
of  the  beans.  Although  vanilla  is  a  cannina- 
tive  and  stimulative  drug,  it  is  chiefly  used  as 
a  flavoring  substance,  particularly  for  chocolate 
and  confectionery.  The  Spaniards  found  va- 
nilla in  use  among  the  Mexican  Indians,  in  con. 
junction  with  cocoa,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
first  imported  into  England  about  1510,  when 
other  Mexican  products  found  their  way  over 
seas. 

There  are  several  inferior  qualities  of  vanilla, 
Each  as  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  varie- 
ties, brou^t  from  those  countries,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  as  vanilkm,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  product  of'  Vanilla  pombotia.  The 
pods  are  longer  and  thicker  than  those  of  V. 
planifolia.  Guiana  vanilta  pods  (V.  guiatensis') 
are  coarse  and  frequently  split  open. 

VANILLA  GRASS  (Savastana  odorata). 
See  Grasses  in  tbe  UHnEo  States;  Sweet 
Grass. 

VANILLA  PLANT,  a  taU  herb  {TriUsa 
odoralistima) ,  wttb  tubular  magenta  flowers  in 
spreading  corymbose  panicles,  growing  in  the 
Goulhern  United  States.  The  foliage  when  dried 
has  the  odor  of  vanilla  and  the  leaves  are  used 
by  the  Southern  negroes  to  scent  their  houses. 
The  vanilla  plant  also  serves  to  improve  ^e 
flavor  of  finc'cut  tobacco. 

VANIHI,  va-ne'ne,  LncUiq,  Italian  free- 
thinker: b.  Taurisano,  >abaiit  1585;  d  19  Feb. 
1619.  At  Naples  and  Padua  he  studied  the  new 
leartiing  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  newer 
learning  of  physical  science,  qualified  as  doctor 
ulriiuque  juris  and  took  orders  as  priest.  But 
his  'naturalist'  views,  which  were  regarded  as 
atheistic,  soon  brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  Church.  He  taught  in  France,  Switierland 
and  the  Low  Countries  and  fled  from  Lyons 
to  England,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  Later  he 
went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  was  arrested  and 
condemned  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  to  be 
strangled  and  to  be  burned  to  ashes.  He  was 
burned  on  the  day  of  his  condemnation.  His 
<Amphitheatnmi  A:tern3e  Providentia;'  (1615) 
and  his  'De  Admirandis  NaturfC  Arcanis' 
(1616)  set  forth  his  pantheistic  opinions.  As 
an  independent  thinker  and  in  the  doom  which 
he  suffered  he  has  many  points  in  common  with 
Giordano  Bruno  (q.v.),  although  as  a  philos< 
opber  he  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  him. 
Consult  Owen,  'Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renais- 


VANISHING  FRACTION,  in  maihemat< 
ics,  a  fraction  which  reduces  to  the  form  g  for 
a  paiticuter  value  of  the  variable  which  enters 
it,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon factor  in  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which 
factor  becomes  0  for  this  particular  value  of 
the  variable.    See  Fbactions. 

VANISHING  POINT,  in  perspective,  that 
point  to  which  all  parallel  lines  in  the  same 
plane  tend   in   the   representation. 

VANITY  FAIR.  Thackeray's  "Vanity 
Fair'  is  perhaps  tbe  most  famous  novel  in 
tbe  English  language;  certainly  no  critic  would 
-  name  tne  five  best  novels  io  English  and  not 


iuclude  'Vanity  Fair.'  It  is  hard  for  a  novel 
to  keep  its  place  in  the  public  mind;  only  a 
remarkable  novel  can  do  so.  Each  new  genera- 
tion  comes  to  novels  with  a  new  appetite,  with 
demands  for  some  freih  interpretation  of  life, 
some  exposition,  some  consideration,  some  so- 
lution if  possible,  of  the  new  problems  that  con- 
front it,  and  it  finds  novels  of  the  preceding 
generation  wo fully  old-fashioned.  Neverthe- 
less, 'Vanity  Fair,'  although  written  in  1846- 
46,  is  not  old-fashioned.  Becky  Sharpe  is  still 
a  familiar  and  intimate  companion ;  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  tl^e  Marquess  of  Steyne,  Major  Etob- 
bin  are  Still  among  the  best  known  of  our 
acquaintances  in  the  world  of  fiction. 

.  Of  course  a  novel  70  years  old  cannot  affect 
us  in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  it  affected  its 
first  readers.  To  them  'Vanity  Fair'  was  a 
new  kind  of  novel  They  were  acquainted  with 
novels  of  several  well-marked  types,  such  as 
'Tom  Jones,'  an  out-of-door,  free-hand,  pic- 
ture of  a  rowdy  young  man,  'Pamela,'  the 
elaborate  presentation  of  sentimental  situations, 
'Pride  and  Prejudice,'  the  dehcate  delineation 
of  manners,  'Ivanhoe,'  the  romance  of  ad- 
venture, and  they  were  beginning  to  know 
Dickens ;  but  Thackeray's  detached,  cynic^ 
sentimental  survey  of  life  was  new  and  strafige. 
Since  then  novels  have  multiplied,  they  swarm 
like  locusts,  and  yet  'Vanity  Fair*  has  its  own 
peculiar  power  and  interest;  its  place  in  litera- 
ture is  better  established  than  ever.  It  was 
this  novel  that  made  Thackeray  famous.  And 
though  it  was  followed  by  'Pendennis,'  'Es- 
mond' and  'The  Newcomes,'  it  stands,  in  the 
general  opinion,  as  his  most  brilliant  novel. 

The  defects  in  the  book  according  to  the 
taste  of  to-day  are  obvious  enougji.  Artist 
as  he  is  in  details  Thackeray  lacks  the  power 
or  the  will  to  make  his  novel  as  a  whole  a  work 
of  an.  We  do  not  like  to  have  the  author  poke 
his  head  out  from  the  p^cs  every  little  while 
and  moralize  over  his  cnaracters ;  we  grow 
tired  of  the  frequent  comparisons  of  life  to  a 

Sintoinime ;  we  find  the  charactffsTilt-Crawley, 
Korpe,  Amelia,  Dobbin  exaffierated,  out  of 
drawing,  distorted.  Thackeray  does  not  hold 
a  mirror  up  to  life ;  he  holds  up  a  warped  and 
twisted  reflector  that  gives  the  life  it  reflects  a 
half  comic,  half  satirical  aspect.  Thackeray's 
admirers  are  many  and  devoted,  but  for  most 
readers  he  is  too  much  occupied  with  the  super- 
ficial relations  of  life,  with  social  distinctions, 
with  the  envy  and  vulgarity  of  those  below  and 
the  snobbishness  and  vulgarity  of  those  above. 
Greater  men,  such  as  Shakespeare  or  Tobt<H, 
do  not  find  their  attention  drawn  to  such  mat- 
ters, they  find  their  interest  in  experiences, 
emotions,  passions,  of  a  kind  more  deeply 
human,  they  delineate  men  and  women  as  more 
.  occupied  with  the  larger  matters  of  life,  lov^ 
work,  disciphne,  excellence  and  so  fctfth,  and 
less  concerned  with  the  meaner  failings  of  ill- 
adjusted  social  classes. 

And  yet  despite  these  defects  'Vanity 
Fair'  is  a  novel  that  represents  some  manifesta- 
tions of  human  society,  with  remarkable  truth. 
In  Becky  Sharpe  Thackeray  accomplished  what 
is  commonly  accepted  as  a  very  great  achieve- 
ment of  art.  the  portrait  of  a  woman  who  ex- 
hibits a  familiar  human  trail  so  definitely  that 
without  losing  her  indiTidualily  she  represents 
a  IJP9-    Such  a  portrait  has  tbt  f    ""^ " 
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novelty,  and  it  has  also  the  interest  that  at- 
taches to  the  familiar.  This  effect  Thackeray 
achieves  with  surprisitig  swiftness  and  sure- 
uess.  Becky  Sharpe  within  the  first  pftgc  or 
two  leaves  Hiss  Pinkerton's  academy  for  young 
ladies  and  we  sec  her  openiag  her  wings  like 
a  young  hawk,  just  fledged,  casting  its  far- 
seeing,  pitileas  eyes  about  for  prey.  No  sooaor 
do  we  see  that  hawk  glance  than  we  watch, 
entranced,  for  the  great  circles  through  the 
air  and  the  cniel  pounce.  Becky  Sharpe  be>- 
kmgs  to  the  order  of  raptora,  creatures  that 
arouse  in  us  all  a  mixture  of  apprehension  and 
fascinaticMi.  Every  wild  bird  has  a  tragic  end, 
and  Becky's  career  squares  with  our  expeii- 
ences  of  life. 

Th»:keray  is  a  master  of  EngUsh;  his 
flexible  sentences  adapt  themselves  like  nu^- 
ning  water  to  every  drotmstance,  they  flow  ' 
Umpidly,  tfaey  babble,  they  rush  along,  or  move 
deep  and  slow.  In  this  respect  by  general  con- 
sent be  stands  at  the  head  of  EngUsh  novelisia, 
and  it  is  perhaps  his  command  of  language 
drat  enables  bim  to  shift  so  easilr  from  pathos 
to  biunor,  from  trage<^  to  comedy,  from  satire 
to  sytnpathy;  and  m  'Vanity  Fair'  fait  tty\t 
is  at  its  hest 

Hsmnr  D.  Sedgwick. 

VANITY  OP  HUMAN  WISHES,  The. 
Ostensibly  a  formal  satire  in  heroic  couplets 
(368  lines)  published  by  Dr.  Samud  Johnson 
in  1749,  more  than  a  decade  after  the  appeat^ 
ance  of  his  other  notable  satire,  'London.' 
As  that  had  followed  in  a  way  the  third  satire 
of  Juvenal,  SO  this  followed  the  tenth.  In  the 
interval  ■between  ihe  two  Johnson's  style  had 
grown  more  rotund  and  he  himself  bad  ripened 
into  a  dignified  moral  essayist  soon  to  dve 
expression  to  his  yiews  of  Mfe  in  The 
Rambler.  Indeed,  it  mi^t  be  held  that  'The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  is  more  of  a 
weighty  essay  in  verse  than  it  is  of  a  keen 
satire.  This  P<nnt  need  not  be  pressed,  how- 
«ver,  nor  need  we  emphasize  Macaula/s  wdl- 
known  comparison  with  the  Tenth  JuvenaL 
What  mainly  matters  is  that  Johnson,  al- 
though probably  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  of 


the  language,  Tfie  famous  portraits  ot  Wolsey 
and  of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  fail  to  impress 
but  few  readers,  and  there  are  other  passages 
and  single  lines  equally  memorable  —  e.g.,  *ToiI, 
envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail,*  and 
"Superfluons  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage*— 
the  first  truer  of  Johnson's  own  career  than 
the  second.  Tested  by  any  standards  of  poetry 
in  which  an  appeal  to  the  intellect  is  given  due 
weight,  'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  is 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  its  author;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  does  not  touch  the  heart" 
so  deeply  as  the  simple  stanzas  Johnson  wrote 
on  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  old  quaclc- 
doctor,  Robert  Level. 

WiLUAU  P.  Tmnt. 
VANLOO,  vaA-le^  Jacob,  Dutdi  paiater; 
b.  Sluis,  about  1614;  d.  Pans,  26  Nov.  1(^0. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Frmch 
Academy,  and  was  famous  in  his  time  as  a 
laiDter  of  portraits  in  the  style  of  Der  Heist 
and  Rembrandt;  scenes  from  fashionable  life; 
and  mj'tiiological  pictures  such  as  'Diana  and 


her  N^phs'  in  (he  galleries  of  Berlin  and 
Bnmswictc,  and  'CEnone*  in  that  of  Dresden. 

VANLOO,  Jean  BapUste,  Dutch  painter: 
b.  Aix,  U  Jan.  1684;  d.  there.  19  Sept.  1745. 
In  1731  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy-  pro- 
duced many  portraits,  including  that  ol  Louis 
XV,  and  mytnological  pictures,  such  as  "Diana 
and  Endymion>  (in  the  Louvre)  ;  'The  Triumph 
of  Galatea'  (in  the  Hermitage  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg). His  son.  Louis  Michel  Vanloo  (b. 
Toulon,  1707;  d.  Paris,  20  March  1771),  studied 
in  Rome  and  Parie,  in  which  latter  city  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy.  Settling  at 
Madrid  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to 
Philip  V,  and  there  are  three  portraits  of  the 
Spanish  royal  famitjr  by  him  in  the  Prado  Gal- 
lery and  an  allegonca]  picture. 

VANLOO,  Lonia,  Dutch  painter,  son  of 
Jacob  Vanloo  (q.v.) :  b.  Amsterdam,  about 
1640;  d.  Aix,  1712.  At  Paris  he  carried  ofl  the 
first  prize  of  the  Academy,  His  more  illus- 
trious SOD,  Chasles  AndiI,  was  both  painter 
and  sculptor,  and  studied  at  Rome  under  Li 
Gros.  In  1719  he  went  to  Paris  and  assisted 
his  brother  Jean  Baptiste  Vanloo  in  restoring 
the  frescoes  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  Academ:^  in  1735,  made 
professor  there  two  years  later,  in  1763  director 
of  the  Academy  and  first  painter  to  the  Icing. 
In  the  Louvre  are  his  '.fineas  Carrying 
Anchises  from  Troy*  (1729);  'Marriage  of 
the  Virgin'  (1730);  'Apollo  and  Marsyas'  and 
a  portrait  of  'Queen  Maria  Leczinska'  (1747). 

VANN,  vSn,  Irring  Goodwin,  American 
jurist;  b.  Ulysses.  N.  \.,  3  Jan.  1842.    He  was 

Ciduated  at  Yale  in  1863/'and  at  the  Albany 
w  School  in  1865,  and  in  the  followingyear 
began  to  practise  in  Syracuse.  In  1879  he 
served  as  mayor  of  that  city.  From  1882  to 
1896  he  was  a  justice  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Coattj  and  in  1896  was  appointed  bv  the 
governor  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
which  position  he  was  elected  in  1897  for  the 
term  of  14  years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Onont^a  County  Bar  Association,  and 
has  been  presiclent  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association.  He  has  been  lecturer  in  the  Al- 
bany, Cornell  and  Syracuse  law  schools, 

VANNSS,  van,  Prance,  a  seaport  town, 
capita]  of  the  department  of  Morbihan,  on  the 
Vannes.  where  it  falls  into  a  narrow  inlet  of 
the  Gvli  of  Morbihan,  68  miles  northwest  of 
Kantes.  It  is  a  railway  junction,  is  a  walled 
town,  and  has  narrow  gloomy  streets  over- 
hung by  antiquated  timber  houses.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  modem 
town-bail  and  Jules  SimOo  College.  The  town 
possesses  a  museum,  rich  in  Celtic  antiquities. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  cotton 
goods,  lace,  leather  and  ropes.    There  are  ship- 

Krds  and  ironworks.  The  trade  is  in  conu 
mp,  honeyi  wax,  butter,  salt,  tallow,  dder  and 
wiiie.  Pop.  (1911)  17,842;  communal  pcqmla- 
tion,  25,00a 

VANNUTELLI,  Ttn'noo-tiSle,  Vlncenxo, 
Italian  Cardinal :  b.  Gennazzano,  Italy,  5  Dec 
1836.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the 
Capranica  Collie,  Rome,  pursued  his  studies  in 
philosoi^y  sod  theology  and  graduated  from 
the  institution  with  highest  honors.  Ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  23  Dec 
186C^  the  following  year  he  was  named  bene- 
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ficiary  of  Saint  Peter's,  and  in  1863  was  ap- 
pointed auditor  to  (he  Papal  Internuncio  in 
Holland,  being  auditor  at  Brussels  in  186&  In 
IS7S  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  Papal  Sec- 
retariate of  State,  and  in  18^  was  named 
auditor  of  the  Rota.  Elevated  to  the  titular 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Sardis,  20  Jan.  ISSO,  the 
distinguished  churchman  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed Apostolic  Delegate  to  Constantinople, 
sent  as  papal  representative  to  the  coronation 
of  Alexander  111  of  Russia,  and  later  chosen 
Nuncio  to  Lisboa  At  the  Consistory  of  30 
Dec.  1889,  he  was  created  cardinal  and  re- 
served in  petto,  being  proclaimed,  23  June  1890, 
with  the  presbyteral  title  of  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite.  April  1900,  Cardinal  Vannutelli  was 
appointed  to  the  suburbicarian  episcopal  see  of 
Palestrina,  and  became  Bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Patestrina,  Archpriest  of  Saint  Maria  Ma^ 
j^ore,  dean  of  the  Sacred  College  and  datarius 
to  His  Holiness.  He  also  served  as  prefect  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  and 
prefect  of  the  Apostolic  Segnature  fSigna- 
ture),  and  was  entrusted  with  many  diploma- 
tic missions,  having  been  Papal  Legate  to  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  of  Brussels  1896; 
Touniai  1906;  Meti  1907;  London  1908; 
Cologne  1909,  and  Montreal  1910. 

VANUXEM,  Lardner,  American  geolorast 
and  chemist:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  23  July  1792; 
d.  Bristol,  Pa.,  25  Jan.  1848.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at  Paris  in  1819,  and 
in  1820-26  occupied  the  chair  of  chemistry  and 
mincralDfO'  at  the  South  Carolina  Collie.  He 
resigned  in  the  latter  year  in  order  to  adopt 
geology  as  a  profession,  and  in  1827-28  he  was 
engaged   under   the   New  York   lepslature  in 


e  geologist  for  New  York  in  1836-42, 
was  a  promoter  of  the  Association  of  American 
Geologists  organized  in  1840,  and  in  addition  to 
numerous  scientific  papers,  he  published  'An 
Essay  on  the  Ultimate  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology'  (1827) ; 
and  <Geology  of  New  York,  3d  Distnct'  (1842). 

VANVITBLLI,  Ltugi,  loo-e'je  viin-ve- 
tSI'le,  ItaUan  aniitect;  b.  1700;  d.  17?3.  He 
was  appointed  architect  to  Saint  Peter's  at 
Rome  in  1726;  and  he  erected,  while  in  the 
prime  of  his  powers  (1752),  for  Charles  III 
of  Naples,  the  magnincent  palace  at  Caserta 
with  its  gardens  and  cataract.  As  an  example 
of  late  Renaissance  architecture  in  Italy  this 
palace  is  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  building  ia 
Europe. 

VAPEREAU,  vftM-rS,  Lonls  Ooatsre, 
French  scholar  and  compiler:  b.  Orleans,  4 
April  1819;  d.  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ecole  Nonnale,  Paris ;  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  College  of  Tours,  1843-52; 
admittM  to  the  bar  in  1854;  and  about  the 
same  time  made  editor  of  tbe  famous  'Uni- 
versal Dictionary  of  Contemporaries'  (1858, 
with  numerous  later  editions).  Among  his 
other  important  works  are  'Literary  and  Dra- 
matic Year'  (1859-69) ;  <Umversal  Dictionaty 
of  Literatures'  (1876),  and  'Historical  Ele- 
ments of  French  Literature'  (1883-85).  In 
1870-71,  during  the  German  invasion,  he  was 
prefect  of  Cantal,  and  afterward  nrefcct  of 
U'arnet- Garonne.    He  was  inspector-general  of 


VAPOR,  in  physics,  a  term  used  to  de^- 
nate  tbe  gaseous  form  which  a  solid  or  liquid 
substance  assumes  when  heated.  Vapor  is, 
therefore,  essentially  a  gas,  and  seeing  that  all 
known  gases  have  now  been  proved  to  be 
liquefiablc,  no  physical  difference  can  be  said 
really  to  exist  between  an  ordinary  gas,  such  as 
oxygen,  and  a  vapor,  such  as  *steam.  In  com- 
mon language,  however,  a  difference  is  usually 
recognized;  a  gas  is  a  substance  which  at 
ordinary  tonperatnres  and  pressures  exists 
naturally  in  a  state  of  vapor;  while  a  vapor  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  sub- 
stance which  normally  exists  in  a  solid  or 
liquid  form.  In  technology  the  term  vapor  is 
more  commonly  restricted  to  denote  the  gaseous 
phase  of  a  substance  ^ven  off  at  a  temperature 
below  its  specific  boihng  point  The  difference 
has  been  otherwise  explained  to  be  one  not  so 
much  of  kind  as  of  degree;  steam  in  the  boiler 
of  a  steam-engine  being  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  vapor,  while  superheated  steam  is  said  to 
be  a  gas.  Aqueous  vapor  formed  on  tbe  sui^ 
face  of  tbe  land  and  water  is  always  present  in 
suspension  in  the  atmosphere  and  when  it  meets 
with  a  reduction  of  temperature  it  condenses 
into  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew,  or  into 
ice,  as  hoar-frost     See  Gas. 

VAPOR  LAMPS,  a  form  of  lamp  used  in 
electric  lighting  in  which  a  rarefied  gas  is  ren- 
dered luminous  by  the  passage  tlirough  it  of  an 
electric  current.  All  Other  forms  of  artificial 
light  now  in  practical  use  depend  for  their  lirfit- 
ing  properties  upon  the  incandescence  of  a 
solid  —  either  in  the  form  of  a  filament  of  car- 
bon or  tungsten  as  in  the  ordinary  glow  lamp 
or  of  a  rod  of  carbon  as  in  the  arc  or  of  car- 
bon in  a  finely  divided  state  ai  in  gas  and 
kerosene  lamps.  Tbe  Hewitt  vapor  lamp,  also 
known  as  the  mercury  vapor  lamp,  derives  its 
light  from  the  vapor  of  mercury,  in  which  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  causes  a  hi^ 
state  of  incandescence.  Tbe  lamp  is  constructed 
of  a  glass  tube  having  a  nretal  sealing-in  wire 
at  eadi  end.  These  wires  lead  the  current  to 
the  electrodes,  one  or  both  of  which  are  of 
mercury.  The  tubes  arc  exhausted  to  a  h^ 
degree  on  a  vacuum  pump  and  seated  ofl.  This 
prevents  any  escape  of  the  vapor  which  fills  the 
tube.  Three  types  are  made:  a  20-iuch  tube 
operating  on  direct  current;  a  50-incb  tube 
adapted  for  either  direct  or  indirect  current; 
and  the  quartz  or  high-pressure  lamp,  for  di- 
rect current  only.  One  330-watt  Hewi,tt  lamp 
will  replace  nine  32- candle-power  incandescent 
lamps  and  give  much  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  light,  using  only  one-third  the  cur- 
rent. Or  the  same  lamp  will  replace  12  16- 
candle-power  incandescent  lamps,  giving  over 
three  times  the  light  for  one-half  the  current. 
The  light  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 
for  purposes  where  considerable  illumination 
is  required  and  where  the  ordinary  arc  light 
is  imsadsfactory  on  account  of  its  sharp  and 
heavy  shadows  and  its  flicker.  The  hght  given 
is  bluish  ^een  in  tint  and  is  a  strictly  indus- 
trial illuminant  In  this  field  its  advantages  are 
visual  acuity,  low  intrinsic  brilliancy,  natural 
shadows  and  subdued  reflections.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in   foundries  ard  machine  shops. 
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varnishing  and  finistuns  t^ants,  textile  mills, 
printiDR  plants,  paper  mills,  clothing  factories, 
etc  Aiiother  great  iield  at  appUcabon  ot  the 
lamp  is  £or  all  sorts  of  photograi^iic  processes. 
The  illununation  beioK  so  diffused  and  the  liriit 
composed  to  a  ^eat  extent  of  the  so-calTed 
'aclinic'  or  chemically  active  rays  it  furnishes 
for  dtis  work,  where  there  has  never  been  a 
satisfactory  artificial  illominant,  a  perfect  ac- 
tinic  substitute  for  daylight.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  a  pure  while  imitation  of  average  day- 
light it  is  supplemented  by  other  fonns  of  lamps 
wnich  add  the  colored  rays  missing  from  the 
Hewitt  lamp.  For  each  candle-power  of  the 
mercury  light  is  added  0^7  candle-power  of 
Welsbacb;  0.54  candle-power  of  tongsten  and 
0.50  candle-power  of  carbon  filament.  The 
Uoore  light,  also  called  the  Vacuum  tube* 
light,  is  a  fonn  of  vapor  lamp  in  which  the 
rarefied  gas  used  is  either  carbon  dioxide  or 
nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  tubes  give  a  warm 
yellow  hght  which  is  soft  as  well  as  brilliant. 
They  arc  extensively  used  in  public  rooms, 
banquet  halls,  restaurant^  etc  The  New  York 
City  post  ofncc  is  illuminated  with  a  mite  of 
these  tubes.  The  carbon  dioxide  tubes  give  a 
li^t  whose  spectrum  approaches  most  nearly 
to  that  of  diffused  sunlight.  Color  matching 
may  be  done  by  this  light  as  accurately  as  by 
daylight  and  hence  this  form  of  illuminant  is 
invaluable  in  dye  houses,  which  formerly  had  to 
shut  down  early  in  winter  and  altogether  on 
dark  days.  In  the  latest  forms  of  the  Moore 
lamp  an  automatic  mechanism  is  provided  for 
feeding  into  the  tubes  from  time  to  time  the 
fresh  gas  necessary  to  replenish  the  amoimt 
which  becomes  inert  and,  therefore,  non- 
luminous.  The  neon  tube  is  a  form  of  lamp 
closely  similar  to  the  vapor  lamps.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly a  red  light,  lacking  seriously  the  proper 
proportion  of  blue  ravs.  It  is  useful  in  many 
decorative  effects  and  when  skilfully  assorted 
with  Hewitt  lamps  afiords  a  perfect  imitation 
of  daylight  at  a  lower  cost  than  for  any  other 
electric  light. 

VAPORIZER.  See  Internal  CoususTioTf 
Engine. 

VARANGIANS,  vS-ran'jI-qni,  or  VARA- 
OIANS,  a  word  meaning  "sworn  men,"  that  is, 
men  bound  by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other  in 
their  undertakings,  and  derived  from  the 
Scandinavian  varar,  an  oath.  It  is  applied  to 
Northmen  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  and  were  imperial  guards 
at  Constantinople,  noted  for  their  courage  and 
fidelity,  but  also  taking  decisive  part,  at  times, 
like  the  Prxtorian  guards  at  Rome,  in  making 
and  unmakina;  emperors.  The  Varangians  were 
not  always  Northmen  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
that  term,  but  included  Saxons  and  other  Ger- 
mans. The  designation  is  also  applied  to  the 
adventurers  from  Scandinavia  who  founded 
principalities  in  Russia  which  were  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  Russian  empire  and  powerful 
enough  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of 
the  Byzantine  dominion. 

VARANID^ffi.  Varanus,  tf 
type  genus  of  the  lizards  called 
Lizard;  Monitok. 

VARDAMAN,  Jamea  KimUe,  American 
journalist' and  legislator:  b.  Jackson  County, 
Tejt.,  26  July  1861.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Yalobusha  County,  Miss.,  read 


law  at  Carrollton,  Uiss.,  and  in  1682  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  practice  at 
Winona.  In  1883  he  became  editor  of  the 
Winona  Advance  and  from  1890  to  1896  edited 
the  Greenwood  Enterprise  and  Commonweallh. 
He  became  editor  of  The  Iisne  at  Jackson  in 
1906.  Taking  an  active  interest  in  politics  he 
was  member  of  the  Mississippi  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in.  1890-96  and  was  speaker  in  1894. 
Mr.  Vardaman  served  successively  as  captain 
and  major  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Volun- 
teer Infantry  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
In  1895  and  1899  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  governor;  was  elected  governor  for 
the  term  1904'-08;  was  candidate  for  the  senate 
in  1907  and  in  1911  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Setute  for  the  term  1913-19. 

VAKEC,  the  name  in  Brittany  for  the 
crude  ash  produced  by  burning  seaweed.  See 
Krlp. 

VARESE,  va-ra'za,  luly,  a  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  province  of  Como,  35  miles  west  of 
Milan,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Varese.  It  has 
a  church  dating  from  the  9th  century,  though 
rebuilt  several  times.  It  is  a  papular  summer 
resort  and  the  centre  of  a  silk-spinning  indus- 
try. Paper,  organs,  automobiles  and  carriages 
arc  also  manufactured  and  wine  is  bottled. 
Pop.  communal  about  21,605;  town  7,721. 

VARGAS,  Luis  de,  loo'es  da  var'g^,  Span- 
ish painter;  b.  Seville.  1502;  d.  there,  1568.  He 
began,  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  painters  of 
the  period,  by  applying  water  colors  to  a 
coarse- textured  doth  called  "sarga,"  (serge  or 
bunting)  and  the  pictures  thus  executed  were 
washed  over  with  thin  gum  or  paste.  Curtains 
for  churches  and  naval  ensigns  were  manu- 
factured in  tliis  style  and  the  painting  of  sargas 
was  practised  by  Scvillian  artists,  includii^ 
Murillo  long  after  the  time  of  Vargas.  But 
this  ^eat  painter  by  breaking  away  from  the 
traditional  Spanish  method  is  notable  as  having 
introduced  into  Seville  the  best  Italian  methotU 
of  fresco  and  oil.  This  he  did  after  visiting 
Rome  1527;  and  attaching  himself  to  Fierino 
del  Vaga  (g.v.).  After  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
that  year  he  fled  with  his  master  to  Genoa.  He 
did  not  leave  Italy  for  his  native  country  until 
1555.  As  a  painter  he  was  highly  imaginative, 
and  evinces  a  taste  for  grandeur  and  simplicity. 
His  heads  are  beautifufand  full  of  devotional 
refinement.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  ia 
Seville  Cathedral  he  painted  his  'Navidad'  in 
1555,  but  his  masterpiece  is  'The  Temponl 
Generation  of  our  Lord'  which  represents  the 
human  ancestors  of  Christ  adoring  the  Madonna 
and  Child. 

VARIABLE.  General  Theory  of  Func- 
tions of  Complex.  See  Complex  Vakiabl^ 
General  Theohy  of  Functions  of. 


VARIABLE  QUANTITIES,  in  mathe- 
matics, are  algebraic  symbols  placed  in  relation- 
ship one  to  another  so  that  if  different  nu- 
merical values  are  given  to  a  particular  letter 
the  other  letters  will  have  corresponding  values 
or  sets  of  values. 

VARIATION,  in  biology,  the  physical  de- 
parture in  any  direction  from  the  mean  char- 
acter (if  a  species.    When  the  variation  in  a 
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constant  type,   the  ^oup  of  individuals  which 
exhibits  such  variation  is  termed,  technically,  a 

Variation,  strictly  speaking,  is  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  processes  of  evolution,  which 
result  in  the  formation  of  new  species,  and  is 
limited  to  the  individual  variations  within  the 
species.  Variations  may  be  either  collective  or 
individuaL  The  former  are  those  arising  from 
the  carrying  over  of  certain  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual variation  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion.  They  thus  tend  to  become  fixed;  and  re- 
ceive the  name  of  "mutations."  Individual 
variations  may  be  blastogenetic — that  is,  in- 
born ;  or  ontogenetic  —  that  is,  acc^uired  ihrouffh 
the  exigiencies  of  individual  eaviroiunent.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  called  'fluctuations.* 
Discussion  has  been  rife  as  to  whether  varia- 
tion is  determinate  or  indeterminate;  that  is, 
whether  organisms  have  or  have  not  a  tend- 
ency lo  vary  in  particular  ways.  It  is  the  view 
of  the  extreme  Darwinists  that  there  is  primi- 
tively no  tendency  to  any  special  mode  of  varia- 
tion, any  existing  tendency  being  the  result  of 
the  selection  of  lAose  individuals  which  chanced 
to  vary  along  these  particular  lines.  Darwin 
himself  held  to  the  idea  that  adaptation  was  the 
secret  of  such  observed  changes,  and  that  both 
the  principles  of  natural  selection  and  of  varia~ 
tion  played  an  individual  part.  According  to 
other  biolo^cal  observers  and  thinkers  there 
is,  apart  from  the  guidance  of  natural  selection, 
an  inherent  bias,  difiering  in  different  groups  of 
organisms  toward  variation  in  determinate 
tines.  This  may  be  due  to  the  inheritance  of 
characters  individually  acquired  under  the  Stress 
of  surrounding  conditions  (direct  environmental 
determinism) ;  or  to  constitutional  tendencies 
inherent  in  the  individuals  of  each  species, 
analogous  to  the  inherent  tendencies  of  inor- 
aanic  substances,  to  assume  definite  crystalline 
forms — (innate  specific  determinism).  Accord- 
ing to  De  Vries  there  is,  in  elementary  species 
which  cross-breed,  a  unit  characteristic  which 
is  not  mated;  that  is,  "the  differentiating  mark 
is  present  in  one  of  the  parents  and  not  in  the 
other;  while  all  the  other  units  are  paired  in 
the  hybrid,  this  one  is  not  It  meets  with  no 
mate  and  must,  therefore,  remain  unpaired. 
.  (  .  These  unpaired  qualities  constitute  the 
essential  features  of  the  hybrids  of  species,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  th«r  wide 
deviations   from  ordinary   rules." 

It  has  been  claimed  by  certain  American 
biologiits  that  paUeonto logical  evidence  estab- 
lishes the  existence  of  determinate  variation. 
The  teeth  and  the  limb-bones  of  more  than  one 
series  of  fossil  ungulates  arc  found  to  exhibit 
variation  along  definite  and  determinate  lines. 
The  facts  may  be  admitted;  but  the  reasoning 
based  thereon  is  inconclusive.  The  variation 
adduced  is  confessedly  along  lines  that  are  ad- 
vantageous to  the  individuals  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. It  would,  therefore,  on  the  Darwinian 
theory,  escape  that  elimination  which  would  be 
the  fate  of  non-advantageous  and  neutral  varia- 
tions. If  the  teeth  of  mammals  varied  inde- 
terminately, and  if  all  variations  save  those 
along  one  line  (or  several  correlated  lines) 
were  neutral  or  non-adaptive,  these  latter  would 
be  eliminated  through  inter- crossing,  while  the 
adaptive  variation   woulj  become  evident.     In 


the  fossil  forms  die  variations  aiong  non- 
adaptive  lines  would  be  so  slight  as  to  escape 
detection,  while  those  in  a  plus  or  minus  direc- 
tion along  adaptive  lines  would  be  assigned  to 
different  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  variation 
in  question. 

A.  R.  Wallace  and  others  have  tabulated 
some  results  of  the  observation  of  variation  in 
the  state  of  nature;  and  Wallace  has  shown  that 
variations  in  size  or  lennh  of  particular  parts 
are  considerable,  'usually  reaching  10  or  20, 
and  sometimes  even  25  per  cent  of  the  varying 
part,"  and  occurrins  in  5  to  10  per  cent  of^tfae 
specimens  examined.  These  results  incidentally 
Miow  that  in  the  species  under  examination 
there  was  no  very  rigid  eliminatian,  and  that 
inter-crossing  did  not  suppress  variations  from 
the  mean  to  such  an  extent  as  is  sometimes 
siQiposed. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  indeterminate  variation 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  to<day  not 
mtuJi  in  advance  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  said: 
"Our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  variation  is  pro- 
foimd.  Not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  can 
we  pretend  to  asswn  any  reason  why  this  or 
that  part  has  varieiL"  Darwin,  however,  rigor- 
ously rejected  any  doctrine  of  "chance,"  insist- 
ing that  failure  to  discover  the  reasons  was  due 
solely  to  ignorance  of  well-ordered  laws.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  animal  organism  is 
not  passive,  but  reacts  individually  to  environ- 
ment ;  thus  developing  a.  unit  characteristic 
which  may  be  unpaired  in  mating  and  so  esfab- 
hsh  the  foundation  for  a  new  variety.  Consult 
the  works  of  Charles  Darwin,  Lamarck.  Weis- 
mann  and  Wallace  (qq.v.)  also  Bateson  W, 
'Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation'  (Lon- 
don 1894)  ;  Cope,  E.  IX,  'Primary  Factors  of 
Organic  Evolntion>  (Chicago  1896);  Daven- 
port, C.  B.,  'Sutistical  Uettods,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Biolcwical  Variation'  (New  Yoifc 
1904) ;  Lloyd,  R.  K,  'The  Growth  of  Groups 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom'  (London  1912) ; 
Lock,  R.  H.,  'Recent  Progress  in  the  Study  of 
Variation,  Heredity  and  Evolution'  (New  York 
1907);  Vernon,  H.  M.,  "Variations  m  Animals 
and  Plants'  (New  York  1903) ;  Vries,  H.  de, 
'Species  and  Varieties:  Their  Origin  by  Muta- 
tion' (Chicago  1906).  See  Dahwinmn  Tkewy; 
Evolution;  Lamakckism  ;  Mendel's  Law; 
Mutation  Theory. 

VARIATIONS,  Calculus  of,  a  subdivi^on 
of  the  differential  calculus  )^  which  the  laws 
associating  the  variable  quantities  are  them- 
selves subject  to  change.  See  CALcin.us,  Varia- 
tions OF. 

VARICOSE  VEINS,  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  veins  in  which  they  become  dilated,  and 
assume  a  tortuous  course,  presenting  to  the 
touch  a  soft  elastic  sensation,  except  in  the 
situation  of  their  valves,  where  they  form  hard 
knotty  swellings,  generally  of  a  dark  bluish 
color.  This  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  lower  limbs,  and  is  indeed  a  very  common 
affection  there ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  veins  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  producing  varicocele,  and 
in  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  form- 
ing in  the  latter  case  the  tumors  called  bleed- 
ing piles.  In  the  lowef"  limbs  varix  is  often 
complicated  with  peculiar  indolent  ulcers,  and 
sometimes  the  varix  bursts  and  luemortliage 
takes  place,  which  if  not  speedily  stopped  nuy 
lead  to  death.     Varicose  veins  are  caused  by 
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some  obstnictioD  to  the  free  return  of  the 
venous  Wood  toward  the  heart  under  pressure 
of  the  action  of  the  capillaries.  The  veins  arc 
enlarged  in  diameter,  and  lengthened  through 
this  pressure,  and  their  walls  become  very  thin 
in  some  cases,  and  may  even  break  under  the 
skin  exhibiting  more  or  less  extravasation. 
Such  obstruction  may  arise  from  tumors  within 
the  abdomen,  enlargement  of  the  liyer  causing 
pressure  on  the  ascending  vena  cava,  pregnancy, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  tight  gartering  ana 
other  causes.  As  to  the  treatment,  the  first 
step  of  course  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  whenever  that  is  possible.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  grappled  with  at  an  early^  stage  much 
good  may  be  effected  by  enjoining  complete 
rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  by  bathing  the  limb 
with  cold  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  properly  applied  bandage  or  laced 
stocking.  In  moderate  cases  the  condition  may 
be  greatly  improved  and  is  often  dissipated  by 
the  continuous  wearing  of  a  snugly  fitting  elas- 
tic stocking.  When  the  disease  is  far  advanced 
no  radical  cure  can  be  effected  except  by  a 
surgical  operation  in  which  the  obstructed  part 
of  the  vein  is  exdsed.  The,  patient  will  gen- 
erally do  better  to  rest  content  with  a  palliative 


VARILLA,  va-r£-la,  Philippe  Bunau, 
French  engineer  and  diplomat:  b.  Paris,  26  July 
18S9.  He  was  graduated  from  the  ficole  Poly- 
technique,  entered  the  civil  division  of  French 
engineers,  planned  and  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  harbor-works  and  railways  in  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  in  1884  became  connected  with 
the  De  Lesseps  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  work 
on  which  had  then  been  procecdine  about  two 
years.  At  his  suggestion  many  racUcal  changes 
were  made  in  the  original  plans.   In  regard  to  the 

Juestion  of  an  isthmian  canal  he  published  in 
B92  'Panama:  Le  passi,  le  present,  I'avcnir.' 
His  active  work  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  ended  in  t8S8.  He  spoke  sev- 
eral times  in  the  United  States  in  advocacy  of  the 
Panama  route,  and  after  the  revolution  (see 
Panama)  was  chosen  as  representative  of  the 
new  republic  of  Panama  at  Washington,  In  the 
spring  of  1904  he  reti|med  to  France  and  sub- 
sequently became  manager  bf  the  Madrid-Ca- 
cfres  Railway.  Among  his  other  works  as  an 
engineer  were  the  Kongo  Railway,  West  Africa, 
and  the  improvements  of  navigable  waterways 
in  Rumania.  He  invented  an  electric  excavating 
machine.  In  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  M.  Va- 
rilla  Was  in  active  service  and  lost  a  leg  during 
the  stru^le  for  Verdun. 

VARINA3,  va-re'nas,  or  BARINAS, 
Venezuela,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Zamora,  on 
.the  right  bank  of  the  river  San  Domingo,  80 
miles  southeast  of  Merida.  It  is  a  neat  place, 
at  the  opening  of  a  valley  about  600  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature 
of  82°.  It  has  a  church  and  a  hospital  and  is 
the  terminus  of  a  telegraph  line.  Cacao,  coffee 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  the  town  and  its  industries  have  much  de- 
clined in  recent  years.  It  was  formerly  the 
heart  of  a  famous  tobacco  district  Pop.  about 
5,300 :  formerly  12,000. 

VARIOLA,  smallpox  (q.v.). 

VARISCITB.  var'i-slt.  a  native  hydrous 
phosphate  ot  aluminum,  navii^  the  formula 
A1P0«2H,0.    It  has  a  brilliant  vitreous  lustre. 


and  usually  a  rich  grass  KKeu  color,  more 
rarely  bluish  or  whitish,  and  occurs  moit  ffc> 
quently  as  an  incrustation,  A  massive  VBtiety 
in  nodular  formation  found  in  Utah  is  called 
Utahlite  (<i.y.).  Individual  crystals  have 
orthorhombic  symmetry;  they  are  rarely  well 
developed,  being  usually  clustered  into  littlv 
sheaf-like  aggregates,  which  densely  coat  the 
surfaces  of  the  matrix.  Its  hardness  is  4  and 
specific  gravity  about  2.4,  Its  best-known 
American  localities  are  in  Arkansas  and  Utah. 

VARNA,  var'na,  Bulgaria,  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  160 
miles  northwest  of  Constantinople.  It  exports 
wheat,  maize,  cattle,  attar  of  roses,  etc.,  and 
imports  woolens,  metals,  sugar,  coffee,  leather, 
haberdashery,  machinery,  etc  The  harbor  has 
been  modernized,  and  Varna  is  now  an  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Bulgarian  railway  system.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  Greek  and  a  Bulgarian  arch- 
bishop. In  1444  Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Amurath  II,  sultan 
of  the  Turks,  near  his  town.  In  1828  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians,  but  was 
restored  to  the  Turks  in  the  following  year 
by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople.  In  1854  the 
Crimean  expedition  sailed  from  it  It  is  the 
chief  diy  oi  the  district  of  Varna,  Which  has 
an  area  of  2,554  square  miles  and  a  population 
(1918  est.)  of  325,000,  The  city's  population  is 
about  45.000. 

VARMHACEN,  vam-a'gcn,  Franciaco 
Adolphe  de,  Brazilian  historian :  b.  Sao  Joao 
de  Ypanema,  Brazil,  17  Feb.  1816;  d.  Vienna, 
Austria,  29  June  187a  He  was  taken  to 
Portugal  when  very  young,  educated  in  the 
royal  military  college  and  in  1833-34  served  in 
the  constitutional  army  against  Dom  Miguel, 
He  afterward  engaged  in  historical  researchea, 
returned  to  Brazil  in  1841  and  durii^  the  re< 
mainder  of  his  life  was  largely  occupied  on 
various  diplomatic  missions  in  South  America 
and  in  Europe.  As  a  historian  he  ranks  easUy 
at  the  head  of  Brazilian  men  of  letters,  fais 
work  displaying  profound  research  and  pre- 
sented with  clearness  and  force.  He  eiuted 
and  published  various  historical  documents, 
contributed  numerous  p^>ers  to  the  'Revista  do 
Insiituto  do  Brazil  '  and  wrote  'Noticias  do 
Brazil>  (18S2);  'Historia  geral  do  Brazil* 
(1854-57);  'Das  wahre  Guanahani  des  Colum- 
bus' (1869) ;  'L'originc  Touranieone  Mes 
Americains  Tupis-Caribcs,  et  des  anciens  Fsyp- 
tiens'.(1876),  etc. 

VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE,  vam'ha-gen 
fon  en'se,  Karl  August,  German  soldier,  dipU>> 
mat  and  author:  b.  Diisseldorf,  21  Feb.  1785;  d. 
Beriin,  10  Oct.  1858.  He  studied  at  Beriin, 
Halle,  and  Tiibingen,  assisted  Chamisso  in  the 
latter's  'Musenalmanach'  (1804),  in  1809  en- 
tered the  Austrian  army,  fou^t  at  Aspem  and 
Wagram,  and  after  the  peace  was  made  adjutant 
to  Prince  Bentheim,  Then  he  entered  the 
Russian  service  as  captain,  served  in  Tetien- 
bom's  corp^  and  wrote  a  'Geschichte  der 
Kriegsziige  Teitenborns'  (1814).  He  accom- 
panied Prince  Hardenburg  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1814),  and  in  1815-19  was  Prussian 
Minister- Resident  at  Carlsruhe.  Subsequently 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Berlin.  He  was  particularlv 
successful  in  biographical  portraiture,  though 
at   times   relying  overmudi  on   the  anecdoUl 
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method.  Amon^  his  published  works  are  ■Goethe 
in  den  ZeugnKsen  der  Mitlebenden'  (1823); 
<Biograph;sche  Denkmaler'  (1824-30);  *Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten  und  Vermischie  Sairiften* 
(1843-16;  2  additional  vols.,  1859):  ^Tage- 
bucher'  (1861-72);  'Ausgewahlte  Schri£ten> 
(1871-77). 

VARNHAGEN  VON  ENSE,  Rahel  (Le- 
vin), German  author;  b.  Berlin,  1771;  d.  1883. 
She  was  well  known  in  literacy  circles  and 
exercised  a  notable  influence  over  her  hus- 
band's literary  career.  He  published  a  memorial 
of  her,  'Rahel,  ein  buch  des  andenkens  fur 
ihre  freunde'  (3  vols„  1834;  new  ed.,  1903), 
and  'Galeric  von  Bildnissen  aus  Rahels 
Umgang'  (2  vols.,  1836).  After  his  death 
appeared  'Briefnechsel  Zwischen  Rahel  und 
David  Veit'  (2  pts.,  1861),  and  Briefwechsel 
Zwischen  Vamhagen  von  Ease  und  Rahel' 
(6  vols.,  1874-75).  Consult-Rey,  Ellen,  'Rahel, 
eine  biographische  skiMe*  (BerUn  1907). 

VARHISH.  A  solution  of  gums  or  resins 
which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  objects  to 
afford  a  glaze  and  protect  the  article  so  coated. 
Its  use  is  largely  decorative  and  applied  to  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  woodwork  (furniture 
and  house  fittings)  as  it  brings  out  the  beauties 
of  the  grain  and  color  of  woods  more  dis- 
tinctly and  permanently  and  at  less  cost  than 
the  process  of  polishing,  being  applied  with  a 
brush  similaily  to  painting.  Varnish  is  also 
used,  as  an  upper  or  outside  coating  of  paint 
to  enhance  and  make  more  permanent  the 
pigments.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  ao 
quainted  with' the  art  of  varnishing,  but  its 
origin  ap|>ears  to  have  arisen  in  the  East  In 
India,  Cliina  and  Japan  the  practice  of  lacquer 
work,  a  species  of  varnish  application,  was 
known  at  a  very  early  date.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  Japan  was  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
lacquering  SOO  or  600  s.c,  but  the  majority  of 
authorities  place  its  first  usage  there  to  the  3d 
century  of  our  era,  as  an  art  acquired  from 
[heir  neighbors  the  Coreans.  The  natives  of 
China  and  India  probably  knew  the  art  much 
earlier  than  the  Japanese.  Varnish  and 
lacquer  work  are,  however,  generally  treated 
in  the  arts  as  separate  and  distinct.  True  var- 
nish docs  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  till  the   17th  century. 

A  practical  varnish  will  cover  the  following 
requirements:  It  must  be  a  homogeneous  fluid 
or  solution ;  must  be  fixed  or  permanent  in  effect 
as  to  tone  of  color,  transparency  (or  opaque- 
ness), and  must,  on  application  in  thin  layers 
by  brush  or  otherwise,  dry  wirtiin  a  short 
period  by  evaporation  of  its  volatile  solvents 
(alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
etc.),  leaving  a  film  of  smooth,  lustrous  (some- 
times purposely  dull),  elastic  oil  and  resin,  im- 
pervious to  its  surrounding  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. It  must  when  dry  be  free  from  cracks 
or  flaws.  In  general  varnishes  may  be  divided 
into  natural,  oil,  spirit  and  water  varnishes. 
Natural  varnishes  so  called  are  the  group  of 
lacquers  as  used  in  India,  China  and  Japan 
and  are  produced  in  liquid  form  by  nature  as 
the  saps  or  juices  of  trees  (Rhus  vemicifera). 
They  are  generally  treated  under  the  title  lac- 
quers (to  which  refer)  and  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  Oil  vatniskes:  These  are  a  prod- 
uct manufactured  from  linseed  oil,  gum  resins, 
driers,   and  a   solvent   such  as  turpentine  or 


white  spirit  The  gums  are  largely  fossil  rentd. 
Oil  varnishes  in  commerce  are  frequently 
divided  into  the  two  genera!  classes:  carriage 
varnishes  and  cabinet  varnishes ;  both  are  of  veiy 
similar  character  as  to  composition  and  manu- 
facture, but  the  best  and  most  durable  for  open 
air  HSe  are  selected  as  carriage  varnishes,  the  re- 
'nder  being  termed  and  used  as  cabinet  \ 


spirit —Tnethyla ted  spirit  (grain  alcohol  dena 
turiied),  turpentine,  etc.  They  are  generally 
made  without  oil,  but  some  have  a  small  ad- 
mixture of  oil.  Water  varnishes  find  but  small 
application  in  the  industrial  arts.  There  are 
lac  water  varnish,  glazing  varnish,  glue  varnish 
and  crystal  water  varnish.  The  first  makes  a 
^ood  paper  varnish  and  is  used  on  harness,  as 
15  also  the  glue  varnish. 

y  Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  var- 
'nishes  may  be  placed  under  the  following 
groups :  drj-ing  oils^  resins,  gums,  solvents  and 
colonng  matter.  Good  drying  oils  are  made 
from  old  linseed  oil  of  the  best  quality  (best 


exchide  any  attack  of  the  air.  lATiiie  Ac' 
difference  between  raw  and  old  Stored  oib 
U  great,  the  cause  is '  not  known  to  science, 
nor  have  the  chemists  discovered  the  ructions 
caused  in  ageing.  The  selection  of  resins  in 
the  ingredients  employed  is  more  important 
than  any  other,  for  the  lustre  and  permanence 
of  the  products  depends  absolutely  on  the 
qualities  of  the  resins  used.  Gums  as  known 
in  commerce  are  the  exudations  from  trees  and 
consist  of  what  are  termed  water  soluble  and 
spirit  soluble.  The  water  soluble  gums  are 
of  course  not  correctly  used  in  varnishes  as  it 
is  required  that  varnishes  shall  not  be  affected 
by  water.  For  varnishes  the  resihs  available 
for  the  commercial  markets  are:  amber,  kauri, 
copal,  danunar,  shellac,  mastic,  sandarac,  ben- 
loin,  elemi,  animi,  pine  resin  (rosin),  asphal- 
tum.  Most  resins  come  to  the  market  either 
in  the  form  of  knotty  masses,  drops,  cylindrical 
pieces  or  blocks.  lit  the  factory  the  gums  are 
divided  into  classes  as  follows :  oil  varnish 
gums,  as  amber,  animal,  copals,  sandarac,  rosin 
and  kauri.  Ethereal  vamisn  re^ns  are:  all  ml 
resins  after  they  have  been  fused;  dammars, 
mastitL  sandarac,  rosin,  Manila  copal.  Spirit 
varnish  gums  are:  lac,  Manila  copaC  sandarac, 
mastic,  rosin,  melted  resins.  Tne  points,  or 
characteristics  to  be  considered  are  hardness, 
fusibility,  solubility,  appearance,  color.  The 
resins  mentioned  under  oil  varnish  are  insoluble 
in  oils,  ether  and  other  solvents,  until  liquified 
by  fusion;  rosins,  some  soft  copals  ana  san-' 
darac  are  exceptions  being  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  gums  grouped  under  ethereal  varnish  are 
more  or  less  soluble  in  benzol,  coai-tar  naphtha^ 
turpentine,  ether,  acetone,  etc.  The  enumerated 
spirit  varnish  gums  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
methylated  spirit.  Natural  coloring  matters. 
used  in  varnishes  are :  turmeric,  gamboge, 
dragon's  blood,  gum  accroides.  aloes,  etc.  Some 
artificial  or  coal-tar  colors  also  enter  into  the 
manufacture    of    varnishes. 

Manufacture,  Oil  Vamiahes.— The  plant 
for  this  class  is  very  simple  as  is  the  process, 
but  carrying  out  of  the  process  requires  very 
great  care  and  experience  to  Jtrodnce  a  com- 
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merctally  successful  line.  The  stages  of  the 
process  are:  0)  melting  or  running  the  resin 
and  gums;  (2)  boiling  the  oil;  (3)  mixing  the 
melted  gum  and  boiling  t^I;  (4)  boiling  the 
vanush;  (5)  thinning  uie  boiled  vamish;  (6) 
clearing.  The  gum  running  is  a,  very  delicate 
operation  and  the  finished  varnish  depends  en- 
tirely upon  tiie  successful  outcome  of  this  proc' 
ess.  It  is  done  in  a  large  cylindrical  copper 
vessel,  with  flat  or  domed  bottom  known  as 
the  "gum  pot*  These  pots  have  flanges  near 
the  bottoms  which  support  them  in  the  holes 
on  top  of  a  furnace.  In  modem  vami^  works 
the  furnace  top  is  flush  with  the  floor  of  the 
gum  nmning  shed.  These  pots  have  wheels 
appended  to  ease  movement  frcon  the  gum 
tunning  shed  to  the  mixit^  shed.  The  pots 
have  t^d-cDvers  which  connect  with  flues  by 
stove  pipes  to  allow  vent  for  the  noxious 
vapors.  During  this  ninning  process  «!  is  be- 
ing boiled  in  a  boitiug  pot,  the  oil  heated  to 
SOO'  F.  for  from  one  to  two  bonrs.  The  gam 
is  run  by  heat  till  it  has  a  steady  boil  without 
frothing  (which  occurs  at  the  start  and  is  the 
chief  source  of  danger  —  that  of  running  over). 
The  boiling  oil  is  then  added  in  the  correct  pro- 
{Kirtion  and  thoroughly  mixed.  The  mixture 
ts  then  poured  into  a  "set  pot.'  The  mbced 
oil  and  gum  are  now  bculed  together  to  ^  it 
ihorougbly  homogeneous.  The  set  pot  is  an 
iron  vessel  formed  like  a  washing  boiler  and 
with  a  capacity  of  some  600  gallons.  It  is  set 
in  a  specially  constructed  furnace  to  hold  it. 
With  several  runs  in  it  the  mixture  is  boiled  at 
a  temperature  of  from  450'  to  500°  F.  tor  a 
time  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  four  or  even 
five  hours,  according  to  the  kind  of  varnish. 
It  has  now  become  a  viscous  mass  and  should 
be  clear  and  transparent  While  in  the  former 
process  the  danger  was  from  boiling  over,  the 
danger  in  this  process  is  that  of  catching  fire 
For  extinguishing  such  should  the  material 
become  enflamed,  a  shallow  pan-shaped  cover 


next  process  is  that  of  thinning.  This  is  done  by 
removing  the  set  pot  of  boiled  fluid  outdoors 
away  from  any  furnaces  or  flames  where  it  b 
mixed  with  the  turps  till  acquiring  the  necessary 
consistency.  The  next  process  is  the  necessary 
clearing  and  agng.  as  freshly  made  vamish 
works  badly.  This  process  is  performed  by 
placing  the  material  in  large  iron  tanks  or  cis- 
terns and.  after  hermetical^  sealing,  storing  for 
six  months  to  two  years.  In  this  period  the 
insoluble  matter  slowly  precipitates  and  leaves 
a  clear  fluid. 

Spirit  Vaniitbefl.—  These  can  be  made  with 
the  same  plant  as  the  oil  varnishes.  The 
French  process  is  very  similar  to  the  procedure 
^ven  for  oil  varnishes,  the  main  difference  be- 
ing that  these  varnishes  contain  little  oil.  They 
are  made  by  running  the  gums,  mixing  with, 
oil  previously  brought  to  a  boil  and  the  mixture 
boiled  till  stringy  (viscous) ;  after  which  the 
mass  is  cooled  and  mixed  with  spirits.  In  the 
*common*  process  the  resins  are  mixed  with 
Ae  solvent  and  kqn  in  a  warm  place  or  heated 
slightly  tilt  the  gnms  are  dissolved;  therefore, 
permitting  only  spirit  soluble  gnms  to  be  used. 

Water  Vamlihea.— These  are  producetf  as 
follows:  Lac  water  vamish  contains  the  pro- 
poriions  of  six  ounces  shellac  to  one  and  one- 


half  ounces  borax  boiled  together  to  each  [unt 
of  water.  Glazing  vamish  is  made  with  a  mix- 
ture of  egg-white  and  water  preserved  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  carbolic  add  or  thymol. 
Dissolved  albumen  can  take  the  place  of  white 
of  eggs.  Glue  varnish  is  a  solution  of  the 
proportions  of  one  pound  pale  glue  to  every 
two  gallons  of  water.  The  quahty  and  color 
are  dependent,  of  course,  on  the  land  of  glue 
used  —  white,  brown,  etc  It  is  not  water 
proof  and  has  the  defect  of  being  sticky,  but 
rs  less  permeable  to  water  if  a  Tittle  bichro- 
mate of  potash  be  added  to  the  ready-made 
varnish,  not  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. Crystal  water  vamish  is  produced  by 
dissolving,  in  the  following  priqyortions,  one 
pound  of  good  white  gum  arabii  * 


known  as  finishing  body  vamish  for  coaches, 
hard  drying  or  flatting  vamish,  elastic  carriage 
vamish,  elastic  hard  carriage  vamish  pale  oak 
vamish,  oak  varnish,  hard  church  oalc  vamish. 


pate  copal  vamish,  japanners'  gold  siie,  Mack 
tapan,  black  vamish  for  carriage  ir«i  work, 
Brunswick  black,    gold  size,    balloon  vamish, 


black  leather  vamish,  amber  vanush,  copal  pio* 
ture  vamish.  oil  vamislL  bookbinders'  var< 
nish,  patent  leather  vamish,  photographic  vaf 
nish,  etc 


1912) ;  Mclntost  J.  G.,  ^The  Manufacture  of 
Varnishes  and  Kindred  Industries'  (LondMi 
19U);  Bottler,  M.,  <German  Vamis;h'M,aking> 


VARNISH  TRADE,  The.  See  Paint,  On. 
AND  Varnish  Industry, 

VARNISH-TREE,  a  name  given  to  vafi< 
ous  trees,  yielding  a  sap  or  secretion  that  servea 
for  vamish  and  lacquer.  Rhut  vemicif^  fv,t<- 
nishes  the  famous  Japanese  lacquer  (q.v.)  andis 
one  of  the  most  important  vamish  trees.  An* 
other  very  important  tree  is  the  Martaban  Btir- 
mese  or  black  vamish-tree  (Meltmorrhaa  tui- 
lata),  a  tree  some  60  feet  high,  called  Uieetaee 
by  the  Burmese.  When  cnt  it  exudes  a  thidc, 
""":id,   grayish   juice,    blistering   in   its  efFectS, 


The  fruits  of  several  species  of  Semecarput, 
and  especially  the  marking  nnt  produce  a  budi 
vamish  in  India.  Aleurites  cordata  is  die  Chi- 
nese, and  BIttagia  ulQii  die  nibiaceoos  New 
Granada  vamish-tree.  the  latter  secreting  in  its 
stipular  axils  a  resinous  substance,  used  by  the 
Colombians  as  a  lacquer.  A  valuable  resin  ex- 
udes from  the  trunk  of  the  West  India  vamish  or 
locust-tree  (HymeHaa  caarboril),  a  leguminous 
tree  growing  to  an  enormous  size  and  living 
for  centuries.  The  false  vamish-tree  is  AiUin- 
thtu  aiandulosa,  or  tree  of  heaven,  from  China. 
The  Uareton  Bay  vamish-tree  is  a  tall,  ever- 
green  of  sub-tropical  Australia  (Pentaceras). 

VARNUM,  Jamea  Mitchell,  American  gen- 
eral: b.  Dracut,  Mass.,  1749;  d.  Marietta,  Ohio, 
10  Jan.  1789.  He  was  graduated  from  Rhode 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University), 
studied  law  and  established  himself  in  practice 
at  East  Greenwich.  R.  I.  When  the  Revolution 
brt^    out,    he    was    appointed    colond    of    « 
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regiment  to  be  rjiised  to  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Kings,  and  afterward  received  a  commis- 
sion from  Congress  when  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief.  In  February  1777, 
be  became  brigadier-general ;  and  be  com- 
manded all  the  troops  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  Delaware,  when  the  British  and  Hessians 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia.  In  1779  he 
resigned  his  commission,  was  delegate  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  Contmental  Congress  1780- 
82  aiid  agaia  in  1786-87.  In  17S7  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  and  removed  to  Marietta,  tbe  first 
city  established  west  of  the  Ohio. 

VAROTAEI,  va-r5-ta'i%,  Alesoandro 
(known  also  as  ■Ii.  Padovanino").  Italian 
painterr  b.  Padua  1590;  d.  Venice,  1650.  He 
was  the  son  of  Dario  Varotari,  a  Veronese 
painter,  w)io  taught  his  son  the  first  orinciples 
of  his  art  Alessandro  subsequently  went  to 
Venice  and  diere  devoted  himself  with  enthusi- 
ssm  to  the  study  of  Titian  and  Paolo 
Veronese.  The  pictures  he  painted  at  Venice 
under  the  inspiration  of  these  masters  were 
most  of  them  destined  to  adorn  the  churches 
of  Padua.  There  are  two  examples  of  this 
painter  in  the  London  National  Gallery;  but 
his  style  and  admirable  coloring  are  best  repre- 
sented by  his  'Marriage  of  Cana  in  Galilee' 
(1622)  now  in  the  Academy  at  Venice;  and  his 
'Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofemes'  (his 
grandest  production),  in  tbe  Dresden  Gallery, 
a  replica  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Imperial 
(jallery  at  Vienna. 

VARRO,  Marcus  Terentina  SeatinaB,  Ro- 
man scholar  and  author:  b.  Reate,  116  b,c.;  d. 
27  B.C.  He  received  a  liberal  education,  held 
a  high  office  in  the  navy  in  the  wars  against 
tihe  pirates  and  against  Mithridates,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  was  serv- 
ing in  Spain  as  legate  of  Pompey.  When  Oesar 
marched  into  that  country  after  the  reduction 
of  Italy,  Varro  was  obliged  to  surrender  bis 
forces  I  but  still  adhering  to  the  aristocratic 
parly  joined  Pompey  in  Greece.  His  villa  at 
Casinum  was  plundered  by  Antony,  but  CKSar 
employed  him  to  superintend  the  collection  and 
arrangement  of  the  works  in  the  Ubrary  at 
Rome  designed  for  the  public  use.  From  this 
time  Varro  Jived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his 
residences  near  Cumse  and  Tusqulum.  During 
the  second  triumvirate  he  was  put  by  Antony 
on  the  list  of  proscribed,  but  by  the  aid  of 
friends  his  life  was  saved,  though  bis  libiriries 
were  destroyed.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
Augustus,  who  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
the  library  founded  by  Asinius  PoUio.  Varro 
was  called  by  Quintilian  "the  most  learned  of 
the  Romans,"  and  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment he  had  written  490  books  by  39  b.c.  A 
list  by  Saint  Jerome  gives  7+  works,  containing 
620  Books.  He  wrote  historical,  antiquarian, 
biographical,  critical,  philosophical  and  geo- 
graphical treatises,  besides  others  of  a  mi  seel- 
hneous  character.  Some  of  his  works  perished 
with  bis  library,  and  only  one  has  come  down 
to  our  time  entire,  the  treatise  'De  Re  Rustica,' 
written  when  he  was  80,  and  the  best  work  on 
ancient  agriculture  extant.  The  best  edition 
is  that  in  the  'Scriptores  Rei  Rusticie  Veleres 
Latini,'  of  J.  G.  Schneider  (1794-97,  English 
translation  by  Owen  1803).  Of  a  grammatical 
treatise  entitled  'De  Lingua  Laiina/  six  books 


(V-X)  out  of  the  original  24  are  extant,  thoudi 
mutilated;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Muller 
(last  ed.,  1883).  Consult  Boissier,  'Etudes  sur 
M.  T.  Varro>  (1861). 

VARRO,  Publnia  TerentitM,  Roman  poet: 
b.  Atax,  Narbonensian  Gaul,  about  82  ac. ;  d. 
about  37  B.C     He  is  sometimes  distinguished 


and  s 


VARUNA,  the  noblest  of  the  Vedic  divini- 
ties. As  creator  of  ibe  world  and  representa- 
tive of  the  all-encompassing  heavens  he  rules 
the  universe.  For  a  reward  he  offers  his  abode 
hereafter;  for  punishment,  he  has  fetters  ever 


Mitra,  the  god  of  light,  whose  rays  constantly 
seek  out  all  offenders.  It  is  his  providence  that 
protects  tbe  good  and  provides  the  remedies 
that  prevail  against  the  effects  of  inning.  His 
great  rival  in  tbe  hearts  of  the  people  is  India. 
In  the  later  Indian  reUgion  his  dominion  is  con- 
fined simply  to  the  sea.  Consult  MacDoiinell, 
A.  A.,  'Vedic  Mythology*  (Strassburg  1897). 
VARUS,  vi'riis,  Publina  QnlntUina,  Roman 
general.  He  was  consul  in  13  B.C.,  afterward 
proconsul  of  Syria,  where  he  gained  tbe  con- 
fidence of  Augustus  by  diecldng  an  insurrection 
of  the  Jews.  Six  years  later  be  received  from 
the  emperor,  with  whose  family  be  was  con- 
nected through  his  wife,  the  command  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction,  language  and  re- 
ligion into  that  part  of  Germany  which  bad 
just  been  conquered  by  Drusus.  A  general  re- 
volt having  been  secretly  arranged  by  Arminiui^ 
Varus  was  attacked  by  an  immense  host  and 
while  trying  to  make  his  escape  had  his  whole 
army,  consisting  of  three  legions,  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  pass  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis.  Varus 
put  an  end  to  his  own  Ufe.  The  exact  scene  of 
this  battle  is  disputed.  (See  Axuinius).  In 
consequence  of  this  defeat  the  Roman  dominion 
was  once  more  limited,  roughly  speakii^,  by 
the  Rhine  on  tbe  east  and  the  Danube  on  tlie 

VASA,  va'sa.  House  of,  a  Swedish  royal 
family  founded  by  Gustavus  Vasa  (Gustavus  I, 
q.v.),  who  was  elected  Idng  in  1523.  The  family 
held  direct  possession  of  the  throne  until  1654, 
Gustavus  II  (Gustavus  Adolphus,  q.v.)  being 
its  most  illustrious  representative.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Christina  (q.v).  who 
never  married.  She  assumed  the  government 
in  1644  and  in  1654  resigned  it  in  favor  of 
her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus  (Charles  X,  q.v.), 
by  whom  a  collateral  female  branch  was  intro- 
duced. Christina  survived  until  1689.  Tbe 
house  of  Vasa  gave  to  Poland  three  kings,  of 
whom  the  first  began  to  reign  in  1587  and 
the  last,  John  Casimir  abdicated  in  1668.  With 
his  death  in  1672  this  branch  of  the  family 
became  extinct. 

vAsArHELY,  vi'diir-hily,  or  HdD- 
MEZO-VASARHBLY,  hdd'm£>i  va'shar- 
h<^1y,  Hungary,  a  large  market-town  in  the  com- 
itaf  of  Ciongrid,  on  Lake,  H6d  and  the  Karoly 
Canal,  leading  into  the  Theiss,  12  miles  north* 
east  of  Szegedin.    Tobacco  and  wine  are  grown; 
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■nuiy  cattle  are  reared  in  the  ndgbtiorbood  and 
large  cattle  markets  are  held  in  the  town.  Hie 
inhabitants  mostly  belans  to  the  Refonned 
Omrch.    Pop.  about  6S^. 

vXsARHELY,  or  HAKOS-VXsAR- 
HBLT,  mar'osh  va'shar-hSly,  Hungary,  the 
capital  of  Maros-Torda  County,  and  a  royal  free 
city,  in  Transylvania;  on  the  Maros,  50  mites 
edsi  of  Klausenburg.  Its  ancient  castle  is  now 
used  as  the  garrison  barracks  and  contains  a 
15th  century  Gothic  church.  In  the  former 
palace  is  a  lar^e  library  which  possesses  a  manu- 
script of  Tacitus.  The  town  has  a  trade  in  lum- 
ber and  petroleum  and  sugar,  beer,  spirits  and 
tobacco  are  manufactured.    Pop.  about  20,000. 


30  July  1511;  d.  Florence.  2?  June' 1574.  He 
studied  under  Luca  Si^iorelli,  Michelangelo 
and  Andrea  del   Sarto.    The   Cardinal  Ippolilo 


de  Uedjd,  Pope  Qement  VII  and  the  Dukes 
AJessandro  and  Cosmo  of  Florence,  suc- 
cessively engaged  him  in  their  service.  As  an 
architect  he  showed  sreat  abilityj  and  two  of 
his  designs,  that  of  the  Pakauo  degli  Uffiii  at 
FloTence  and  that  of  ihe  church  of  Abbadia  at 
Arezzo,  are  among  the  best  of  his  time,  As  a 
painter  he  was  less  successful.  Mis  principal 
paintings  are  a  'Lord's  Supper,'  in  the  cathedral 
of  Arezzo,  and  several  works  in  the  Palaito 
Vecchio  in  Florence  and  in  the  Vatican  in 
Rome.  He  has  himself  given  ns  an  account  of 
his  different  works  in  Fkirence,  Arezio,  Pisa, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Rome,  etc.  They  exhibit  all 
the  faults  of  the  late  Florentine  style.  His 
woi^  on  the  <Vite  de'  piii  eccellenii  Fittori, 
Scttltori  ed  Architeiti'  ('Lives  of  Painters, 
Sculptors  and  Architects*)  is  of  great  value. 
He,  however,  fell  into  many  errors  respecting 
the  earlier  masters,  owing  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  existing  accounts,  and  he  has  also  been 
accused  of  partiality  toward  Tuscan  artists. 
The  work  was  first  printed  in  1550  and  an  en- 
larged and  improved  edition  appeared  in  156& 
The  latter  forms  the  basis  ot  all  subsequent 
editions,  such  as  that  of  Milanesi  (Florence,  8 
vols.,  1878).  An  English  translation  by  Mrs, 
Foster  has  been  published  in  five  vohimea;  an- 
other ii  to  be  found  in  the  Bohn  library,  and 
a  third,  by  Blashfield,  was  published  in  New 
York. 

VASCO  DA  GAHA.    Sec  Gaua,  Vasco  ua. 

VASCONCBLLOS,  vas-kon-sei'los,  Anto- 
nio Augusto  Teixeira  de,  Portuguese  author; 
b.  Oporto,  1  Nov.  1816;  d.  Paris,  29  July  1878. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  and 
in  1845  edited  lUuitraqao.  During  the  Insur- 
rection of  the  following  year  he  became  an 
ofiker  of  ordnance  under  Sa  da  Bandeira  and 
afterward  prefect  of  Villa  Real,  secretary  to  the 
junta  and  editor  of  Revolufio  de  ^etem- 
bro.  In  1850  he  went  to  Angola  and,  settling 
afterward  at  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda,  was  elected 
president  of  the  municipal  body  there.  Return- 
ing to  Portugal  he  founded  in  1853  a  journal 
called  Araulo.  He  fixed  his  residence  later  in 
Paris  and  established  in  1858  the  Iberian  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  publishing  works  re- 
hting  to  Portugal,  Spain  and  Brazil.  Among 
his  works  are  'Carta  phitoso^ca  do  Estudo 
da  Hittoria  Portuguesa'  (1840) ;  'Roberto 
Valenga,*  a  romance  (1846)  ;  'Carta  do  Trafico 


dos  Escravos  na  Provinda  d' Angola*  (1853); 
'Le  Portugal  et  la  Maison  de  Braeance* 
(1859),  ancT'A  Funda(io  do  MonarchJa  Portu- 
guesa'   (1860). 

VASCONCELLOS,  Joa^uira  Antonio  da 
Fonseca  e,  Portuguese  critic:  b.  Oporto,  10 
Feb.  1849.  He  studied  at  Coimbra.  traveled 
widely  on  the  Continent,  in  1883  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  German  language  in  the  Oporto 
Lycie  and  in  1884  was  made  also  director  of 
the  museum  for  industry  and  trade.  His  first 
work  was  a  history  gf  Portuguese  music,  'Os 
Musicos  Portuguezes'  (1870).  Other  works  of 
his  on  the  history  of  musical  art  in  Portugal 
were  'Luiia  Todi'  (1873) ;  'Ensaio  sobre  o 
CataloRo  da  Livraria  de  Musica  de  El-Rei  D. 
Joio  IV  (1873),  and  'Cartas  Curiosas  do 
Abbade  Antonio  da  Costa'  (1879),  On  the 
graphic  arts  he  wrote  'Reforma  do  Ensino  de 
Bellas  Artes>  (1877-79)  ;  'Albrecht  Durer  e 
a  sua  Influenda  na  Peninsula'  (1877);  'Fran- 
cisco de  Hollanda>  (1879)  and  <Goe$iana> 
(1879-81). 

_  VASCONCKLLOS,  Simio,  Portiuruese 
missionary  and  historian:  b.  Coimbra,  15^;  d. 
Sao  Paulo  province,  Brazil,  about  1670.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Jesuit  order,  he  was  sent  to  Br^ul 
about  1630  and  remaned  connected  with  the 
missions  there.  He  wrote  a  'Cronica  da  Com- 
panhia  de  Jesus  no  BraiiP  (1663;  2d  ed., 
1864),  a  'Vida  de  Joao  Ahneyda>  (1665)  and 
«Vida  de  Jose  Aachieta>  (1666).  These  works 
are  regarded  as  important  sources  for  both 
the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
early  Brazil.  Some  of  Vasconcellos'  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  are  in  the  government 
archives  of  Brazil 

VASCULAR  ANATOMY  OF  PLANTS. 
See  PutKTS,  Vasculas  Anatouy  or. 

VASBLINE,  a  trade  name  for  a  familiar 
brand  of  petrolatum  or  petroleimi  jelly,  a  use- 
ful product  obtained  by  elaborate  system  of 
filtration  from  crude  petroleum.  It  is  a  palc- 
yellow,  translucent,  sbghtly  fluorescent,  3emi> 
solid,  msoluble  in  water,  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
freely  in  ether  and  may  be  mixed  in  any  pro- 
portion with  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  This  sub- 
stance, of  American  introduction,  has  since 
1876  become  of  considerable  importance,  hav- 
ing been  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  lard 
in  the  preparation  of  ointments  —  its  quaU^ 
of  never  getting  rancid  giving  it  a  decided  valus 
in  all  medical  preparations  over  the  animal  fata 
—  and  it  seems  to  furnish  a  good  basis  for 
tosps,  pomades,  cold-creams,  etc.,  thus  dispnt- 
ihg  the  virtues  of  glycerine  as  an  emollient 
Tidcen  internally  it  is  said  to  be  of  e^deocy 
in  the  cure  of  cou^s,  colds,  hoarseness  and 
irritation  of  the  throat.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
hosintals  as  a  remedy  for  bums  and  scalds,  to 
prevent  ntting  in  smallpox  and  for  every  kind 
of  sldn  disease,  infiammation  and  irritation. 

VASBS,  vSz'is,  decorative  vessels  of  vari- 
ous shapes  and  materials,  generally  with  one 
or  more  handles  and  variously  embellished  and 
ornamented  by  means  of  relief  work,  incising, 
pigments  or  otherwise,  and  used  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  vase  form  usually  consists  of  the 
following  parts  or  members:  rim,  neck,  shoulder, 
body  or  belly,  stem  and  foot,'  any  part  of  which, 
however,  may  be  absent.  Attachments  to  vasei 
are  handles  and  covers.  Vases  without  feet  are 
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known  as  aPode  vases.  Vase  body  forms  are: 
spherical,  cylindrical,  oviform,  pear-shaped 
^riform),  nemispherical.  etc  Vases  used  by 
tne  ancients  as  receptacles  for  human  ashes 
when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  disposed  of 
by  cremation  and  known  generally  as  "cinerary 
vases"  are  usually  classified  as  urns.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  used  a  peculiar  form  of  vases 
in  their  funeral  ritual ;  they  are  known  as 
canopic  vases  because  manufactured  at  Canopus 
(now  Aboukir).  They  are  found  composed  of 
clay,  alabaster,  limestone,  etc.  The  early  ones 
had  flat  lids  (5th  and  6th  dynasties),  but  later 
the  lids  assumed  the  form  of  human  and 
animal  heads.  These  canopic  vases  are  in  sets 
of  four  and  are  dedicated  Co  the  Four  Children 
of  the  god  Horus,  namely,  Tuamut  (jackaU 
beaded) ;  Qcbhsennuf  (hawk-headed)  ;  Mestha 
(man-headed);  Harpe  (dog-headed).  They 
were  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  sar- 
cophagus  and  protected  the  viscera  of  the  em- 
balmed apportioned  as  follows :  Heart  and 
lungs;  liver  and  gall;  stomach;  intestines,  dedi- 
catcd  respectively  to  the  above  deities.  The 
Etruscans  adopted  these  canopic  vases  but  at- 
tempted to  fashion  the  lids  as  a  likeness  of  the 
deceased.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  dedicated 
certain  fancifully-made  vases  to  the  gods  in 
their  temples — these  are  known  as  tx-iioto  vases. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  niade  drinking 
vases  out  of  rock  crystal  and  other  setm< 
precious  stones  which  they  termed  diatreta  be- 
cause the  outside  ornament  was  pierced  and 
reticulated,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  enable  thp 
drinker  to  handle  a  cool  outer  surface  while 
the  contents  were  hot.  Very  interesting  ex- 
amples of  such  are  extant.  -Greatly  admired  bv 
the  Romans  were  the  mttrrhine  vases  for  which 
they  paid  their  weight  in  gold;  they  were  so- 
called  from  the  substance  of  which  they  were 
made  (an  Oriental  precious  mineral  termed 
nturra)  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  indistinct 
Imowledge.  Nero  paid  for  his  cup  of  murm, 
with  a  handle,  over  $50,000.  A  flourishing  In- 
dustry in  vase  production  was  carried  on  by 
the  Romans  about  the  1st  century  a.d.  at 
Arretium  (present  Arrezio)  ;  these  Arretine 
clay  vases  with  their  red  varnish  found  much 
appreciation  in  their  day.  But  the  most  wonder- 
ful vases  dating  from  classical  times  in  our 
possession  are,  probably,  the  Sortartni-glass 
vase  (see  PoitnAini  Vase)  with  its  variegated 
layers  beautifully  worked  into  cameo  carving; 
the  vases  in  the  excavated  silver  "treasure  of 
Hildesheim"  and  the  "treasure  of  Bernay*  (sec 
Silvqi-Wake)  with  their  beautifully  executed 
rcpouss6  ornament ;  the  Orsini  coupe,  etc.  In 
the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christian  era  are 
found  small  glass  vases  containing  a  red  sedi- 
ment, which  analysis  proves  to  be  blood,  and 
canonicatly  pronounced  by  the  Roman  Church 
to  be  that  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  in 
whose  tombs  they  have  been  found.  They  are 
known  as  sangutnolentee.  From  the  16th  cen- 
tury we  come  across  beautifully  turned  and 
decorated  vases  of  rock  crystal ;  noted  Italian 
artists  doing  such  work  are  Valerio  Vicentino, 
Tacopo  de  Treno  and  the  Misseronis.  Vying 
in  renown  for  vase  making  with  the  classic 
Greeks  were  the  Chinese  with  their  fictile  vases. 
Their  forms  are  equally  numerous  chiefly  rect- 
angular, octagonal,  hexagonal,  cylindrical,  and 
those  known  to  the  auctioneer  as  single,  double 


form,  ia»ce  shape,  gallipot  form.  The  inverted- 
f(ar  form  was  a  favorite  with  the  Celestials. 
Lovely  vase  forms  as  well  as  odd  were  produced 
in  bronze  by  the  Chinese ;  many  decorated  beau- 
tifully with  cloisonne  enamel,  etc.,  are  of  very 
distant  date  and  fetch  great  prices.  Other  won- 
derful vase  makers  of  tbe  Orient  are  tiie  In- 
dians and  Persians  with  their  slender,  long- 
necked  bottle  forms  done  in  lovely  intricate 
arabesque  damascening  in  silver,  gold,  etc. 
Coming  back'  to  Europe  we  find  fictile  vases 
of  artistic  form  and  decoration  of  great  original- 
ity in  the  earthenware  of  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
the  most  noted  being  the  great  lustred  "Albam- 
bra*  vase  with  its  quaint  flat  wing  handles 
and  decoration  in  Arab  script  and  painted  poly- 
chrome enamel.  Other  quaint  vase  forms  are 
found  in  the  German  Siegburg  (16th  centuir) 
stoneware,  such  as  the  Ringkriige  (annumr 
vases)  wiui  the  open  centre  leaving  only  a  circle 
of  hollow  pottery  to  serve  as  a  body;  tbe 
Eulen  (candelabra  vases)  utilizing  the  arms 
and  mouth  for  candle  sockets.  Coming  to  the 
18th  century  we  find  true  originality  and  oddity 
in  the  Sevres  vaitseau  d  mit  (masted  vessel) 
a  vase  consisting  of  a  conventionalized  hull, 
mast  and  rigging.  Vases  in  precious  metals 
entering  into  the  ecclesiastical  service  of  the 
altar  are  the  cibornim  and  the  oiteniorivm. 
(See  Ecd^siASTicAL  Art).  Perhaps  the  strang- 
est use  to  which  vases  have  been  put  is  found 
in  the  *acoo»tic*  vases  found  in  tbe  walls  of 
the  old  Roman  theatres  and  public  halls,  which 
are  sunKised  to  give  the  room  better  acoustic 
(or  hearing)  value.  See  Greek  Vases;  Cb- 
BAMics:  Chinese  Ceramics;  Porceijwk,  etc 
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VASBY,  vl'sl,  Georzt,  American  botanist; 
b.  near  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  England,  28 
Feb.  1822 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  4  March  1893. 
He  was  brought  to  this  country  in  infancy  by 
his  parents,  studied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institute,  PIttsfield.  Mass,  and  practised 
his  profession  in  Elgin  and  Rinmvood,  fit,,  1848- 
66  He  was  the  botanist  of  the  Powell  Colorado 
Exposition  in  1868  and  of  the  Dnartment  of 
Agriculture  at  Washingtcm  from  1S73  till  his 
death.  He  gave  his  attention  in  his  latest  years 
almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  grasses,  to  which 
liis  publications  diiefly  rdate.  Antong  them 
are  'A  Caiakigue  of  ihe  Forest  Trees  of  the 
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United  States)  (1876) ;  ^Agricultural  Grasses 
of  the  United  States'  (1884) ;  'Grasses  o£  the 
Southwest'  (1890-91J  ;  'Grasses  of  the  Pacific 
Slope>  (1892-93). 

VASHSCYITB,  a  native  altuninum  phos- 
phate occurring  near  Uanhatlan,  Ner-  It  is 
white,  massive,  compact  and  has  composition 
4Al.CijP,O.30H,O. 

VASQUBZ  DB  COROHADO,  vas-k(!tfa' 
da  k5-r6-nB'd6,  Pnmcisco.  See  Goto  n ado, 
PRANasoo  Vasquez  de. 

VASQUBZ 
Spanish  admini:... 
about  IS2S;  d.  at  sea,  Octoher  1565.  He  came 
of  a  distinguished  family,  was  educated  at  the 
UniTcrsity  of  Salamanca  and  in  1550  went  to 
Guatemala.     He  was  employed  in  various  im- 

Ertant  government  posts  at  San  Salvador, 
snduras,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  and  in 
1562  was  appointed  alcalde  ordinario  of  the 
provinces  of  Cartago  and  Costa  Rica.  His  ad- 
ministration was  noteworthy  for  its  many  ad- 
mirable results.  He  procured  provisions  for 
needy  settlers,  -brought  order  out  of  chaos  in 
goveramental  affairs,  made  friendly  advances  to 
the  Indians,  whose  goodwill  he  won  by  his  un- 
varying kindness  and  impartiality,  explored 
Costa  Rica,  founded  several  towns,  including 
Ortago,  and  in  1564  returned  to  Spain,  leaving 
the  colony  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
In  recognition  of  his  services  he  wzs  appointed 
cajrtain -general  of  Costa  Rica,  the  ofEce  to  re- 
main hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  also 
made  governor  of  Nicaragua  for  three  years. 
He  sailed  with  a  large  following  in  156',  but 
met  with  shipwreck  and  was  drowned  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year. 

VASSALBOSO,  v^$'al-bur-^  Me.,  town 
on  the  Kennebec  River  and  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  11  miles  northeast  of  Augusta. 
It  was  settled  in  1760  and  in  1771  was  incorpo- 
rated. In  1792  a  part  of  the  town  was  taken 
for  the  town  o£  Sidney.  There  are  six  villages 
in  the  town.  The  chief  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  flour  mills,  machine  sliops  aiul 
creameries.  There  are  nine  churches.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  are  Oak  Grove  Seminary. 
iiublic  schools,  a  business  college  and  a  sduxM 
ilirary.    Pop,  2,077. 

VASSAR,  John  BDlson,  American  la; 
.  preacher:  b.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  13  Jan.  1813; 
d,  Ihert,  6  Dec  187&  Employed  at  the  outset 
in  his  brother's  brewery  his  convictions  led 
him  to  leave  the  service  and  devrrte  his  time  to 
the  good  of  others.  He  was  emp1o^«d  by  the 
American  Tract  Soeie^  (1850)  in  mission 
work  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  engaged 
among  the  soldiers.  He  was  familiarly  known 
ss  'Uncle  John  Vassar."  His  last  work  was 
done  in  the  South.  'Consult  Vassar,  T.  R, 
*Uncle  John  Vassar*  (New  York  1879), 

VASSAR,  v^s'ar,  Matthew,  American  phi- 
lanthropist: b.  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, 29  April  1792;  d.  Poughkeepsie,  NTy.. 
23  June  leffl.  He  came  with  his  father  to  this 
country  in  1796  and  settling  near  Poughkeepsie 
the  elder  Vassar  established  there  a  brewery, 
which  was  burned  in  1811.  Matthew  Vassar 
then  established  himself  in  the  same  business 
and  in  time  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  In 
February  1861  he  delivered  to  trustees  previously 
4Jipoiated  {or  t6e  purpose  by  the  State  legisla- 


ture the  Sim  of  $428,000  for  the  founding  oi 
Vassar  College  (q.v.).  Consult  Lossing,  'VaBi- 
sar  College  and  its  Founder*  (1867). 

VASSAK,  Matthew,  Jr.,  American  philan- 
thropist, jtephcw  of  the  preceding:  b.  Pougb- 
keepsie,  11  May  1809;  d.  there.  10  Aug.  1881. 
With  his  brother.  J.  G.  Vassar,  he  built  the  Vas- 
sar Brothers  laboratory  for  Vassar  CoUeg^ 
and  he  also  erected  the  Vassar  Home  for  Old 
Men  at  Poupfhkeepsie.  He  managed  the  family 
brewery  business  for  many  years  and  amonr 
his  many  benevolent  bequests  were  the  eum  oi 
$130,000  for  Vassar  College  and  $85,000  for  the 
Vassar  Brothers'  Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie. 

VASSAR,  Mich.,  village  in  Tuscola  County, 
on  the  Cass  River,  and  on  the  Michigan  Central 
and  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  railroads,  about 
75  miles  north  by  west  of  Detroit  and  25  miles 
soudieast  of  Bay  City.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
region  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  in- 
terest connected  with  lumbering.  The  chief 
manufacturing  establishments  are  lumber  mills, 
flour  mills,  machine  shops,  woolen  mills,  cream- 
eries and  foundries.  It  has  two  banks  and  a 
newspaper.  The  educational  institutions  are 
a  high  school,  graded  schools  and  school  li- 
brary.   Pop.  1,900. 

VASSAR  COLLBGE,  Poughkeep^e, 
N.  Y..  a  college  for  women  founded  in  1861 
by  Matthew  VasaaT.  His  original. gift  to  the 
college  was  200  acres  of  land  and  $428^000; 
this  was  Increased  by  his  bequest  of  $360,000^ 
It  was  incorporated  as  Vassar  Female  College 
in  1861,  tbt  present  corporate  name  being 
adopted  In  1867.  The  original  endowment  lias 
been  increased  by  other  members  of  the  Vassar 
family  and  later  by  gifts  from  friends  of  the 
college  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  endowment  on  1  July  1918,  including 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  amounted  to  $2,- 
707,075.07,  with  800  acres  m  campus  and  farm. 
Student  enrolment  is  limited  to  1,000,  who 
may  be  housed  on  the  campus;  but  the  pressufe 
for  admittance  and  the  diiliculty  of  estimating 
withdtawah  make  it  impossible  to  maintain 
this  limit  with  exactness  and  the  enrtdment 
for  i917~18  numbered  1,125.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted on  passing  the  examinations  set  by  the 
college  entrance  examination  boSrd,  or  by  an 
examination  covering  three  years  of  prepara- 
tion  in  fonr  selected  subjects;  this  latter  medmd 
takes  the  place  of  entrance  by  certificate  froM 
approved  schools.  The  course  of  study,  which 
is  partly  elective,  covers  four  years  and  leads 
to  the  A.B.  degree.  The  degree  of  M.A.  is  also 
oonferred  in  course.  Five  feilow^ips  for  grad* 
Hate  work  are  offered  and  a  large  number  of 
imdergraduate  scholarships.  The  funds  avail- 
able for  student  aid  in  one  form  or  another 
amounted  in  1913  to  $434,955.59.  The  affairs 
of  the  college  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
27  trustees,  a  president,  a  treasurer  and  a  fac- 
ulty composed  in  1918  of  140  members.  The 
fibysical  equipment  of  the  college,  exclusive  of 
acuity  residences,  includes  27  bmlaiiigs.  seven  of 
them  dormitories,  which  are  also  residence  halls ; 
a  farm  of  675  acres,  maintaining  vegetable 
gardens  and  a  model  dairy,  operated  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  college  dinina- rooms ;  an  open- 
athletic    grounds,    flower    gardens 


:  of  the  three  edifices  that  c 
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the  college  in  186S,  contiuning  admini strati ve 
offices  and  accommodations  for  about  400  stu- 
dents and  officers ;  the  Cotleee  Chapel,  a  stone 
building  in  Nottnan  style,  with  a  seating  capac- 
i^  of  1,400,  containing  a  set  of  cbimes  and 
itained  glass  windows  by  John  LaFarge;  the 
TifFanjr  studios  and  die  Dodge  studio;  the 
Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  Memorial  Library, 


readers  and  containing,  in  1918,  100,000  cata- 
logued books  and  pamphleta;  Rockefeller 
Hall,  a  modern  structure  for  recitations  and 
lectures,  at  the  end  of  the  dormitory  quad- 


nearly  3,000  mounted  birds,  as  well  as  many 
other  collections;  Taylor  Hall,  containing  the 
valuable  art  collections  of  the  college  ana  art 
lecture  halls  and  studios;  the  Swift  Memorial 
Infirmatv,  containing  a  modern  hospital  equip- 
ment; Uetcalf  House,  a  health  cottage  adapted 
for  convalescents  and  rest  cases ;  the  Students' 
Building,  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  and  other  college  organiia- 
tions,  with  a  large  auditorium,  seating  l,5O0i 
equipped  with  a  modern  stage  and  scenery: 
and  the  Good  Fellowship^  Club  House,  erected 
tw  the  Students'  Association  for  the  maids  em- 
ployed in  the  college  and  devoted  to  social  wel- 
fare work..  Student  self-government  is  in  ef- 
fective operation,  the  students  themselves  as- 
turning  responsibility  for  most  of  the  regu~ 
lations  governing  conduct  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  such  property  as  the  Students'  Build- 
ing and  the  Good  Fellowship  Chib  House  ana 
for  all  extra-curriculum  activities,  including  the 

?roviding  of  various  money-making  occupatiolis 
or  self-supporting  students.  The  facts  that  the 
price   for  rooms  and  board   '      ' 


which  membership  is  not  absolutely  open  and 
that  no  admission  fee  may  be  charged  to  any 
campus  meeting,  all  help  to  maintain  the  fine 
democratic  spirit  that  prevails.  The  college  is 
distinctly  Christian,  but  undenominational  in 
its  management  Services  on  Sunday  are  con- 
ducted by  visiting  clergymen  of  various 
churches  and  evenmg  prayer  is  held  in  the 
diapel  daily.  The  sodal  life  of  the  student 
body  is  under  the  direction  of  a  department 
of  wardens;  one  warden  resides  in  each  house 
and  has  chai^ge  of  its  social  interests.  This 
department  directs  also  an  occupation  bureau 
for  the  aid  of  students  and  for  alumns  desiring 
to  register  for  positions.  The  health  and  physi- 
cal training  of^  the  students  are  made  a  chief 
object  of  attention  and  are  imder  the  direction 
of  a  resident  physician  and  two  assistant  physi- 
cians, who  also  control  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  college. 

VATHKK.  This  wonderful  tale  of  the 
East  has  a  curious  history.  It  was  written  by 
William  Beckford,  -when  a  young  man,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Henley,  then 
an  assistant  master  at  Harrow,  one  of  the  great 
public  schools  of  England.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Beckford  wrote  it  out  in  three  da^s  and 
two  nights,  never  leaving  his  room  or  taking  off 
his  clothes  in  the  meanbme.  The  correspond- 
ence between  Beckford  and  Henley,  however, 
shows  that  the  author  was  engaged  upon  the 
book  for  several  years.     As  a  boy   Beckford 


was  fascinated  by  'The  Arabian  Nights,*  and 
subsequently  read  several  learned  books  Upon 
Mohammedan  life,  customs  and  beliefs.  In  a 
word,  all  the  details  of  his  story  were  closed 
studied.  Rather  capriciously,  he  composed  the 
tale  in  French  and  gave  Henley  a  copy  of  his 
manuscript  to  translate  into  English.  Owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  between  author  and 
translator,  the  English  version  was  piiblifihed 
first  It  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1786,  widi 
a  preface  and  notes  by  Henley,  who  snmressed 
the  author's  name  and  claimed  that  the  tale 
was  translated  dir«tly  from  the  Arabic  At 
this  treatment  by  his  translator  Beckford  was 
very  angry  and  the  next  year  he  published 
the  original  French  at  Lausanne  (where  he 
was  staving)  and  at  Paris.  Three  subordinate 
tales  which  were  to  form  a  wrt  of  'Vathek' 
were  not  published  until  the  20th  century.  In 
their  complete  fonn,  both  French  and  English, 
they  may  now  be  read  in  'The  Episodes  of 
Vathek,'  translated  by  Sir  Frank  T.  Mariials, 
with  an  introducuon  by  Lewis  Melville  (Lon- 
don 1912).  But  the  'Vathek'  whom  countless 
readers  know,  the  romance  whi'ch  Byron  often 
praised  and  rated  far  above  Dr.  Johnson's  <Ras- 
selas,>  is  Henley's  version,  one  of  die  best 
translations  ever  made  of  a  foreign  classic 
So  iialural,  flexible  and  idiomatic  is  the  style 
that  the  book  reads  as  if  it  were  originaUy 
composed  in  English. 

'The  History  of  the  Caliph  Vathdc>  is  a 
story  of  mingled  horror,  burlesque  and  sublim- 
ity, varied  by  scenes  of  great  beauty;  and  the 
whole  is  organized  as  a  study  in  retribution. 
Vathek  a  grandson  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  rules 
the  Mohammedan  world  from  his  splendid  palace 
overlooking  the  Babylonian  city  of  Samarah. 
When  we  first  see  him  he  is  a  young  monarch 
indulging  himself  in  all  the  sensual  delights  of 
exquisite    dishes,    voluptuous    music,    deUrious 

Eerfumes  and  troops  of  girls  as  beautiful  as  the 
ouris.  He  has  an  eye  so  terrible  that  any 
wretch  who  looks  upon  its  steadfast  gaze  falls 
to  the  ground  and  sometimes  expires.  He 
grows  cruel ;  he  imprisons  on  whimsical  charges 
his  most  faithful  subjects  and  in  general  ad- 
ministers justice  in  a  ^nost  haphazard  tnanner. 
He  comes  under  the  influence  of  Carathis.  his 
mother,  magician  and  necromancer  in  league 
with  tne  most  malignant  spirits,  with  gbouls 
even,  whom  she  summons  from  the  grave  to  do 
her  bidding.  She  is  surrounded  by  negresse* 
with  one  ey^  who  aid  her  in  ber  wicked  de- 
signs; and  she  is  so  ceaseless  in  the  pnrsuit 
of  the  powers  of  darkness  that  she  would  never 
sleep  but  for  the  visions  of  evil  that  then  come 
to  her.  Instigated  by  this  modier,  Vatheje 
commits  the  most  heinous  crimes.  In  deSance 
of  Mohammed  and  Allah,  he  erects  a  lofty 
lower  of  11,000  stairs  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
penetrate,  by  the  most  obscene  rites,  the  mys- 
teries of  heaven.  At  length  he  abjures  his  re- 
ligion and  sells  his  soul  to  Eblis,  the  Moham- 
medan Satan,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  At 
throne  of  the  pre- Adamite  sultans. 

The  agent  of  the  transaction  is  a  giaour, 
who  appears  in  the  form  of  a  man  so  hideous 
that  people  shut  their  eyes  at  the  first  sig^t  of 
him.  Vathek,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  madness, 
kicks  him  down  the  palace  steps;  other  feet 
join  in  the  entertainment  and  the  intruder  is 
kicked  through  the  palace  and  streets  of 
Samarah.    The  giaour  nevertheless  wins  over 


Vatbdc,  who  obtains  for  bis  harem  Nouronihar. 
the  most  beautiful  and  sensuous  of  Oriental 
women.  The  last  scene  is  in  the  magnificent 
hall  of  Eblis,  where,  disappointed  of  alt  their 
hopes,  Vathek  and  Nouromhar  and  Carathis  are 
consigned  to  eternal  pain.  With  right  hands 
upon  hearts  tdndled  by  Eblis  into  flames,  they 
must    there    tread    a    never-ending    round    of 


any  better  pieces  of  extravagance  than  the 
Spori  which  Samarab  has  with  the  giaour,  or  the 
tricks  which  Nouronihar  and  the  girls  of 
the  harem  play  upon  Bababalouk,  the  chief  of 
the  eunuchs. 

Wilbur  L.  Cross. 

VATICAN,  The,  n  palace  situated  on  the 
eastern  sections  of  the  Vatican  Hill  in  Rome, 
the  principal  residence  of  the  popes  since  the 
return  from  Avignon  in  1377  and  their  official 
ressidence  since  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Piedfflontese  in  1870.  It  originated  in  a  resi- 
dence  built  by  Pope  Symmachus  (4%-514) 
adjoining  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  by  subsequent 
popes,  especially  Nicholas  V,  Sixtus  IV,  Alex- 
ander VI  and  Julius  II.  The  Basilica  and 
Piazza  of  Saint  Peter  fiank  it  on  the  soutii, 
while  to  the  west  lie  the  Vatican  Gardens. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  Vatican  is  residential 
and  this  part  is  around  the  Cortile  di  San 
Damaso;  all  the  rest  is  used  for  scientific 
or  administrative  purposes.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  chapels  which  serve  various  pur- 
poses, the  most  important  being  the  famous 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Cappetla  PaoUna.  The 
rear  wall  of  the  former  contains  Michelangelo's 
*LaU  Judgment,'  while  its  side  walla  contain 
frescoes  executed  1^  Florentine  and  Umbrian 
masters  between  1481  and  1483.  The  Cappella 
Paolina,  which  is  separated  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel  only  by  the  Sala  Regia,  serves  as  the 
parish  church  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Vatican  contains  many  works  of  art 
either  in  its  museums  and  collections  or  as  a 
I»rt  of  its  interior  decorations.  The  Museo 
Pio-Clementino  embraces  11  separate  rooms 
and  among  its  treasures  are  tiie  Torso  of 
Hercules,  the  Belvedere  Apollo  and  the 
Laocoon.  In  the  Gallcria  Ctuaramonti  there 
are  more  than  300  sculptures,  chiefly  the  woric 
of  Greek  sculptors  living  in  Rome.  From  an 
architectonic  point  of  view,  the  Braccio  Nuovo, 
containing  statues  and  busts  is  the  best  of  the 
museimi  buildings.  The  Egyptian  Museum, 
embracing  10  halls  full  of  statues,  sarcophagi, 
mummies,  etc.,  is  among  the  first  of  ^yptian 
collections  of  the  second  rank.  The  Etruscan 
Museum  contains  objects  of  almost  every  de- 
scription, giving  a  highly  graphic  picture  of 
the  art  of  ancient  Italy  and  the  customs  of  the 
Etruscans.  These  two  museums  arc  located, 
one  below  the  other,  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Giardino   della  Figna. 

Besides  these  museiuns.  there  are  several 
galleries  of  paintings.  The  Vatican  Pinaco- 
theca,  whose  nucleus  was  the  collection  of  art 
treasures  taken  by  Napoleon  to  Paris  and 
subsequently  restored  to  Kome,  contains  wofks 
by  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Angelico, 
Murillo.  Pcrugino,  Titian,  Pinturicchio,  Gutdo 
Rent,  Correggio  and  many  other  Italian  mas- 
lers;  while  tne  Gallery  of  Modem  Paintings 


contains,  among  others,  the  huge  picture  of  the 

Eromulgation  -of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
y  Pius  IX.  The  Appartamento  Borgia  con- 
sists of  six  rooms  adorned  with  Pinturicchio's 
painting.  In  the  second  of  the  rooms  the 
mvstenes  of  the  life  of  Christ  are  depicted. 
The  last  two  rooms  are  situated  in  the  Torre 
Borgia.  One  of  these  formerly  contained  the 
Celebrated  Nozze  Aldobrandira,  one  of  the 
finest  antique  frescoes  surviving  from  classi- 
cal times,  which  is  now  located  in  the  Vatican 

One  floor  higher  and  an  exact  t^roduction 
of  the  Appartamento  Borgia  in  size  and  shape 
are  the  Stanze  di  RafFaello,  so  called  because 
they  were  painted  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
Raphael.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  Stance 
are  the  Loggie  di  RafTaello,  while  underneath 
the  latter  are  the  Loggie  di  Giovanni  da 
Udine,  a  pupil  of  the  Umbrian  master.  In 
the  Galleria  deglt  Arazri  hang  the  famous  27 
pieces  of  tapestry.  The  studio  for  mosaic 
painting,  for  which  the  Vatican  is  just^ 
famous,  is  said  to  possess  nearly  30,000  dif- 
ferent shades  of  vitreous  cotnposlion. 

■  The  scientific  materials  in  the  Vatican  are 
abundant  and  easily  accessible  to  research 
workers  under  certain  restrictions.  Reference 
is  fadlitated  by  a  great  many  volumes  (some 
printed,  some  in  manuscript)  of  indices,  inven~ 
tones  and  catalogues,  so  that  information  oit 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge  may  be  read- 
ily secured  in  the  Vatican  Archives  and  Libraiy. 
The  scientific  management  of  the  Vatican  Ar- 
chives is  entrusted  to  a  cardinal  and  the  chief 
groups  of  arcbival  materials  are  the  Archivio 
Segreto,  the  Archive  of  Avignon,  the  Archive 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  the  Archive  of 
Sant'  Angelo,  the  Archive  of  the  Dataria,  the 
Consistorial  Arcluvc  and  the  Archive  of  the 
Secretariate  of  State.  The  last  named  contains 
the  correspondence  of  the  nunciatures,  lega- 
tions, cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  princes,  titled 
persons,  military  men  and  others.  Besides 
these  archives  there  are  various  collections, 
including  the  huge  archive  of  the  old  Congre- 
gation del  Buon  Govcrno,  which  was  entrusted 
with  the  economic  administration  of  the  Papal 
States  from  1592.  The  entire  collection  of 
archives  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
political  and  ecclesiastico-dvil  history  of  mod- 
em times,  and  is  of  espeda!  interest  to  Amer- 
icans because  it  abounds  in  materials  for  Amer- 
can  history,  particularly  of  the  period  of  col- 
onization. Consult  Fish,  C.  R.,  'Guide  to  the 
Materials  for  History  m  Roman  and  Other 
Italian  Archives'    (Washington   1911). 

In  the  importance  of  its  materials  the  Vat- 
ican Library  stands  first  among  the  great  libra- 
ries of  the  world,  containing  approximately 
50,000  manuscripts  and  350,000  printed  books. 
Because  it  is  primarily  a  manuscript  library 
and  because  its  accommodations  are  madequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  all 
readers  who  wish  to  consult  only  printed  lit- 
erature are  excluded  from  the  library.  The 
manuscripts  are  divided  into  16  open  divisions 
or  divisions  subject  to  later  accessions,  and  36 
closed  divisions,  or  divisions  which  came  to  the 
libraiy  complete,  and  are  separated  according 
to  the  language  of  the  manuscript.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  majority  of  the  manuscripts, 
from   die  convent  »t   BobUo,  in   die  Middle 
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Ages  one  of  the  richest  collections  in  Europe. 
Here  also  are  3,000  manuscripts,  brought  to  the 
Valican  from  Heidelberg  in  1623  and  called 
"Codices  Palatini.^  The  last  great  addition 
was  in  1856,  when  Pope  Pius  IX  added  40,000 
volumes  that  had  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mai,  the 
discoverer  of  the  lost  manuscript  of  Cicero's 
'De  Republica.' 

The  scientific  management  of  ihe  Vatican 
Library  is  entrusted  to  a  prefect,  who  also  has 
charge  of  a  Pagan  Museum,  a  Numismatic 
Collection  and  the  Museo  Cristiano.  The  last- 
named  was  separated  for  a  time  from  the  li- 
brary management  when  the  celebrated  De 
Rossi  was  named  prefect  of  the  Museo,  an 
honor  intended  only  for  him.  Despite  the 
small  staff  of  the  .Library  and  its  insuiScieht 
funds,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  libraries  ot 
the  world  in  the  number  of  its  scientific  pubU- 

Besides  the  Archives  and  the  Library  the 
Vatican  possesses  an  astronomical  observatory, 
a  modem  polyglot  printing  office,  a  collection 
of  inscriptions  and  a  collection  of  geographical 
charts.  The  Specola  Vaticana  consists  of  the 
Gregorian  Tower  and  the  Leonine  Tower  with 
a  connecting  passageway  and  has  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  for  its  measurement  of 
astro^raphic  plates,  The  Galleria  Lapidaria 
contains  no  less  than  6,000  inscriptions  in  stone 
and  numerous  other  inscrlptional  remains. 
Closely  identified  with  it  was  the  celebrated 
Marini,  one  of  the  founders  of  Latin  epi- 
graphy. 

There  are  several  large  state  halls  in  the 
Vatican,  including  the  Sala  Regia  (where  the 
consistories  are  held),  the  Sala  Ducale  and 
the  Sala  Clementina,  which  are  of  great  historic 
cal  importance.  The  neighboring  Basilica  of 
Saint  Peter  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Vatican 
only  when  the  Pope  attends  some  solemn  cere- 
mony there.  Since  1870  the  Vatican  has  been 
considered  extraterritorial  and  has  conse- 
quently possessed  its  own  military  guardians, 
the  Swiss  Guards,  and  its  own  police,  the  gen- 
darmes; before  that  time  it  came  under  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Papal  States, 

The  importance  of  the  Vatican,  the  admin- 
blrative  centre  of  the  Catholic  Church,  was 
increased  by  the  seizure  of  the  Papal  Statet- 
and  the  consequent  exclusive  residence  of  the 
Pope  in  the  Vatican.  Business  formerly  trans- 
acted elsewhere,  for  instance,  in  the  Lateran 
Palace,  is  now  conducted  here.  It  was  here  that 
the  conclaves  were  held  which  elected  Leo  XIII, 
Pius  X  and  Benedict  XV  to  the  papacy.  It  is 
here  that  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  receives 
the  ambassadors  and  envoys  accredited  to  the 
Holy  See,  so  that  all  diplomatic  affairs  not 
transacted  by  correspondence  are  conducted  in 
the  Vatican.  A  number  of  the  important  Ro- 
man Congregations  hold  regular  or  special  ses- 
sions in  the  Vatican.  This  concentration  o£ 
administrative  affairs  in  the  Vatican  inevitably 
follows  the  residence  of  the  Pope  there. 

Bibliography. —  Gregorovius,  'History  of 
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VATICAN  COUNCIL,  or  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  VATICAN,  the  only  plenary  council 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChurcQ  held  since  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1563.  In  June  1867  Cardi- 
nal Caterine  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  500 
bishops  present  in  Rome  at  the  celebration  of 
the  18th  centenarjr  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  inviting  their  replies  relative 
to  questions  on  points  of  iliscipline  and  other 
matters  to  be  brought  up  in  the  proposed 
council.  In  September  1868  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  approaching  Council  was  sent  to 
Oriental  bishops  not  in  communion  with  the 
Roman  Catbobc  Church,  and  to  'Protestants 
and  non-Catholics."  The  bull  of  convocation 
was  promulgated  on  29  June  18W,  appointing 
8  Dec.  1869,  as  the  day  of  meeting.  A  few 
days  before  the  latter  date,  on  27  November, 
Pius  IX  issued  the  brief,  Multiplices  inter,  prfr- 
ficribing   the  mode   of   conciliar  procedure. 

The  Council,  which  assembled  on  the  ap* 
pointed  day,  8  Dec.  1869,  was  the  largest  ever 
held,  749  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots  and  generals 
of  religious  orders  being  present,  or  nearly 
three- fourths  of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopate. 
The  number  was  afterward  increased  to  764. 
The  invitation  to  non-Catholics  and  others  not 
in  communion  with  Rome  brought  no  response 
in  the  form  of  attendance.  The  Italian  bishops 
numbered  170  and  the  Spaniards  40.  On  10  De- 
cember, at  the  first  congregation  of  the  Council, 
a  bull  was  pubhshed  decreeing  that  if  the  Pope 
should  die  during  the  Council,  that  body  should 
at  once  be  prorogued,  and  lake  no  part  in  the 
election  of  a  pontiff,  which  duty  was  to  rest 
with  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Petitions  were 
signed  by  many  prelates,  members  of  religious 
orders  and  lay  Catholics,  asking  for  the 
definition  by  the  Councilof  the  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility. 

At  the  second  session,  6  Jan.  1870,  all  the 
members  present  recited  the  Creed  of  Pins  IV 
pledging  loyal  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
and  took  the  episcopal  oath.  The  Cardinals- 
|iresldent  of  the  congregation,  on  20  February, 
issued  rules  which  should  govern  the  debates  of 
die  Council,  and  the  'Constitution  on  the 
Faith,'  known  as  Dei  FUius,  was  formulated 
and  adopted.  It  is  chiefly  directed  against 
modern  rationalism.  All  the  ftj7  members 
present  signed  this  Constitution,  and  it  was  pro- 
mulgated at  the  third  session,  24  April  1870,  with 
papal  confirmation. 

Next  followed  the  most  important  work  of 
the  Council,  a  decision  that  should  put  an  end 
to  all  discussion  on  the  subject  of  papal  in- 
fallibility, already  accepted  as  a  dogma  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Church.  The  Constitu- 
tion now  generally  known  as  Pastor  ALlernus 
asserted  the  following  propositions;  fl)  That 
a  proper  primacy  of  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
Church  was  conferred  upim  Saint  Peter  di- 
rectly and  singly,  and  not  mediately  through 
any  delegation  lo  him,  as  chief  minister  of  the 
Church,  of  a  primacy  held  by  the  Church  cor- 
porately;  <2)  that  this  Petrine  primacy  vests 
only  by  divine  itistitutioa  and  rig^t  in  the  line 
of  Roman  pontiffs;  (3)  that  the  Pope's  juris- 
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dictioD  is  immediate  in  all  churches  —  that  is, 
he  is  the  imiversal  ordiaary,  the  actual  bishop 
of  every  see  (all  other  bishops  being  mere^ 
his  curates  and  deputies),  and  is  not  a  remote 
or  merely  appellate  authority  —  so  that  in 
t  of  faith  and  morals  alone,  but  of 


laity,  are  bound,  individually  and  collectively, 
to  submit  themselves  thereto ;  (4}  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Roman  pontitTs  to  an  (Ecumenical  council,  as 
though  to  a  higher  authority;  and  (5)  that  the 
Roman  pontifT  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra 
and  defines  a  doctrine  of  faith  or  morals  to  be 
held  by  the  universal  Church,  is  infalhble,  and 
such  definitions  are  accordingly  irreformable  of 
themselves^,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  th? 
Church.  This  document  was  voted  upon,  13 
July  1870.  Of  the  671  members  present  451 
voted  directly  in  the  affirmative,  62  voted  ftacet 
juxla  moduli  signifying  approval  with  certain 
changes  of  expression,  and  88  voted  non-placet, 
but  of  these  many  objected  not  to  the  essence 
of  the  dogma,  but  to  the  time  —  one  of  great 
agitation  in  the  political  world— as  inoppor- 
tune for  declaring  it.  After  discussion  the 
newly-dehned  dogma  wat  adopted  at  a  public 
sessicm,  held  18  July  1870,  when  S3S  voted  in 
the  a&iimative  and  only  two,  the  bishops  of 
Ajaccio  and  Little  Rock,  Arlc,  answered  "non- 
placet,*  these  afterward  joining  in  imanimous 
adoption.  The  Pope  confirmed  the  action  of 
the  Council,  and  on  20  Oct  1870  the  Council 
was  fonnally  prorogued,  instead  of  beii^  dis- 
solved It  is,  therefore,  technically  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  year  in  which  papal  infallibili^ 
was  declared  to  be  a  dogma  of  liaman  Cathohc 
faith  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power,  the  Italian  government  ha  vine 
talcen  possession  of  Rome,  20  Se^t  1870,  and 
Rome  being  proclaimed  the  capital  of  Italy,  9 
Oct  1870.  See  Cath(x.ic  Chubch;  Papacy, 
and  consult  Arthur,  William,  'The  Pope,  the 
Kings  and  the  People'  (London  1903)  ;  Fesster, 
Joseph,  'Das  vatikanische  Concilium,  dessen 
aussere  Bedentung  und  innere  Vertauf  (2d 
ed.,  Vienna  1871)  ;  Friedirck,  J.,  'Geschichte  des 
vatikanischen  Koniils*  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1877- 
87)  ;  Manning,  Henry  E.,  <The  Trae  Story  of 
the  Vatican  CounciP  (London  1877);  and 
*Acta  et  Decreta  Concilii  Vaticani'  (Freiburg 
1892). 

VAUBAN,  vo-ban,  Sebastien  te  Prestre, 
Seigneub  de,  marshal  of  France,  French  mili- 
tary engineer:  b.  Saint  L^ger  de  TowcherelS, 
near  Avallon,  Burgundy,  1  May  1633;  d.  Paris, 
30  March  1707.  He  early  entered  the  army, 
where  his  uncommon  talents  and  genius  for . 
fortification  soon  became  known,  and  were  sig- 
nally displayed  in  various  successive  sieges. 
He  introduced  the  system  of  approach  by  par- 
allels at  the  siege  of  Maestncht  (1673),  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Oudenarde,  Valencien- 
nes and  Cambrai.  He  rose  to  the  highest  mili- 
tary rank  by  his  merit  and  services,  and  was 
made  governor  of  the  dtadel  of  Lille  in  1668 
and  commissioner-general  of  fortifications  in 
1677.  He  was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1703. 
As  an  engineer  he  carried  the  art  of  fortifying, 
attacking  and  defendina  towns  lo  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  belore  his  time.  He  forti- 
fied ^ve.300  ancient  ctiaiids^ erected .31  new 


ones  and  had  the  principal  management  and 
direction  of  S3  sieges.  Among  the  r^incipal 
places  fortified  by  him  are  the  port  of  Dunkirk 
and  the  citadels  of  Lille,  Metz  and  Strassburg. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  the  socket  bayonet  and 
ricochet  batteries. 

VAUCLUSE,  France,  a  department  in  the 
southeast  of  the  republic,  famous  for  its  wines 
and  silks;  V^ptt  and  chemicals  are  also  manu- 
factured. The  chief  towns  are  Avignon  (q.v.). 
Apt,  Carpeniras,  Orange  and  Vaisou.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild  and  delightful.  Pop.  (1918  est.) 
250.000. 

VAUDEVILLE,  a  form  of  dramatic  rep- 
resentation in  which  songs  and  dances  are  in- 
terspersed with  dialogue.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  Vau  de  Vire,  a  pictur- 
esque locality  in  Normandy,  where  a  numoer  of 
popular  humorous  songs  were  written  in  the 
15th  century.  Consult  Gasti,  'Les  vaux  de  vire 
de  Jean  le  Haux>  (Paris  1875). 

VAUDREUIL  DE  CAVAGNAL,  Pierre 
PrangoiB  de  Rigand,  Marquis  de,  French  sol- 
dier and  colonic  administrator:  b.  1704;  d. 
1772."  As  an  oflicer  of  the  French  colonial 
army  in  New  France  (Canada)  he  came  into 
prominence  in  1746,  when  with  French  and  In- 
dian troops  he  captured  Fort  Massachusetts,  at 
North  Adams,  Bericshire  County,  Mass.,  the 
site  and  ruins  of  which  are  among  the  cii/s 
historical  features.  Later  he  was  appointed 
governor  and  lieutenant-general  for  the  king  of 
New  France  and  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana. 
Consult  'Letters  du  Marquis  de  Vaudreui!  au 
Chevalier  de  Levis,  17S6-J760>   (Quebec  1895). 

VAUGHAN,  Bernard,  English  CathoUc 
priest :  b.  Herefordshire,  20  Aug.  1847,  He  was 
educated  at  Stonyhurst,  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  for  years  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  life  of  Manchester.  In 
1901  he  went  to  London  to  work  among  the 
poor  of  the  East  End  and  organized  bazaars 
for    the    erection    of    clubs    for    the    working 


Canada  and  Alaska  and  went  to  Japan  where 
he  lectured  before  the  Imperial  University  of 
Toldo  and  addressed  the  House  of  Peers  and 
ladies  of  society.  He  also  lectured  in  China 
and  in  Italy  and  France.  He  was  chosen  Eng- 
lish preacher  at  the  Marian  Congress  in  Rome 
(1894)  and  preached  before  King  Edward  VII 
when  Prince  of  Wales  (1902).  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Catholic  troops  of  the  British 
expeditionary  forces  in  France  durinj;  the  late 
war.  His  publications  include  ''The  Roman 
Claims':  'Faith  and  Reason*;  'The  Tripple 
Alliance';  'The  Demon  of  Drink  in  The 
Temple  of  God> ;  'The  Sins  of  Society'  (1906)  ; 
'Society.  Sin  and  the  Savior'  (1907);  'Life 
Lessons  from  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Matchless  Maid' 
(1910)  ;  'Socialism'  (1910) ;  'The  Our  Father 
Our  Country's  need  to-day'  (1911);  'Socialism 
from  the  Christian  Standpoint'  (1913);  'The 
Menace  of  the  Empty  Cradle*  (1917);  'The 
Worker's  Right  to  Live'  (1918). 

VAUGHAN,  van  or  va'an,  Charlea  John, 
English  Anglican  clersyman:  b.  Leicester,  1816.; 
d.  LlandaS,  Wales,  15  Oct  1897.    He  was  edu- 
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cated  under  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders  in  1841, 
and  was  successivtly  vicar  of  Saint  Martins, 
Leicester  (1841-44),  head-master  of  Harrow 
(1844-59),  vicar  of  Doncaster  (1860-69),  mas- 
ter of  the  Temple  (1869-94)  and  dean  of  Llan- 
daff  from  1879.  While  at  Harrow  he  did  much 
toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  that  school, 
and  as  master  of  the  Temple  became  known  for 
pulpit  eloquence  and  was  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  party.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Dean  A.  P.  Stanley  (q.v.>. 
Among  his  40  or  more  published  voliunes  are 
'Harrow' ;  .  "Temple' ;  and  'Univtrsity  Ser- 
mons';    'Commentaries   on    Acts,   Revelations, 


Clergymen'  ;  *The  School  of  Life.' 

VAUGHAN,  George  TuUy,  American  sur- 
Reon:  b.  Arrington,  Nelson  County,  Va.,  27 
Tune  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kenmore 
University  High  School,  Amherst,  Va.  (1867- 
68)  ;  he  then  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  from 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York, 
after  which  he  took  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  New  York  Polyclinic,  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
Service  in  1888;  surgeon  in  1900  and  assistant 
surgeon-general  in  1932.  During  the  war  with 
Spain  he  served  as  major  and  brigade  surgeon 
of  the  Seventh  army  corps.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  professor  of  surgery  in  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington ;  surgeon  to  Georgetown 
University,  Emergency  and  Saint  Eliiabeth  hos- 
pitals; and  from  1902  has  been  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  PubUc  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  He  has  written 
'Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery'   (1903). 

VAUGHAN,  Henry,  Welsh  poet :  b.  New- 
ton, parish  oE  Llansaintfraed,  Brecknodcsbire, 
17  April  1622;  d.  there,  23  April  1695.  He  was 
Styled  *The  Silurist,"  because  his  native  region 
was  among  the  Silures,  or  folk  of  South  Wales. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
and  practised  medicine  with  much  success  and 
reputation  first  at  Brecknock  and  later  at  New- 
ton. He  was  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty  at 
the  Revolution,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Rowton  Heath  ^  as  surgeon  with  the 
royalist  army.  His  first  volume  was  'Poems 
with   the  Tenth   Satyre  of  Juvenal  Englished' 


portion  of  the  volume  being  a  eulogy  of  that 
river.  Thereafter  his  verse  took  on  a  predomi- 
nantly reiigio:us  and  devotional  cast  and  greatly 
improved  in  poetical  quality.  In  1650  appeared 
the  first  part  of  'Silex  Scintillians'  —  'Sparks 
from  the  Flint,'  described  in  its  sub-title  as 
made  up  of  "sacred  poenis  and  private  cjacula- 
tions,"  and  completed  in  1655  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part  containing  what  are  probably 
his  best-known  stanzas^  "They  are  all  gone 
into  the  world  of  light.'  One  "J.  W."  collected 
(1678)  various  elegies,  translations  and  other 
productions  as  'Thalia  Rediviva' ;  and  Vaughan 
also  published  some  books  of  prose,  among 
them  'The  Mount  of  Olives'  (1652),  a  work 
of  devotion.  He  abounds  in  occasionally  felici- 
toiu  phrases  and  lines  —  like,  as  he  said,  'un- 


anticipated sparks  from  a  flinty  ground.*  A 
few  of  his  poems  haye  teen  given  by  critics 
a  very  high  place  in  literature.  He  was  practi- 
cally unknown  until  H.  F.  Lyte  edited  the  sacred 
poems  in  1847.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
IS  that  of  Grosart  (1871)  ;  of  the  poems,  that 
of  Chambers  (1896).  Consult  the  memoirs  in 
these  editions-  also  the  essay  in  Brown,  *Hotx 
Subsecivse'  (Series  I,  1858). 

VAUGHAN,  Herbert,  EngUsh  Roman 
Catholic  prelate:  b.  Gloucester,  15  April  1832; 
d.  London,  20  June  1903.  He  was  educated  at 
Stonyhurst  College  and  on  the  Continent ;  was 
"Tdained  to  the  priesthood  in    1854;   founded 


sionary  to  the  negroes;  and  in  1872  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Salford.  On  Manning's  death 
he  was  appointed  (1892)  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  shortly  afterward  was  made  car- 
dinal. He  was  a  preacher  of  much  eloquence, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Review  and  the 
Tablet.  He  displayed  a  marked  interest  in  the 
temperance  cause  and  in  commercial  education 
among  Roman  Catholics,  building  for  this  lat- 
ter purpose  Saint  Bede's  College. 

VAUGHAN,  John  Stephen,  English  Cath- 
olic bishop,  brother  of  Bernard  and  Herbert 
Vaughan  (qq.\.) :  b.  Counfield,  24  Jan.  1853. 
He  was  educated  at  Saint  Gregory's  College 
at  the  Colltsio  In^se,  Rome,  and  at  the  Grand 
Seminaire,  Bruges.  He  became  a  priest  in  1876, 
sailed  to  Australia  where  he  did  missionary 
work  for  three  years,  then  returned  to  Londm 
where  he  took  up  parochial  tasks.  He  was 
canon  of  Westminster  (1898),  delivered  free 
Catholic  lectures  in  the  public  halls  of  London 
(1890-93),  resided  in  Rome  as  domestic  prel- 
ate (1904-07)  and  then  went  on  a  lecture  tour 
to  the  United  States  and  in  1909  was  created 
bishop  of  Manchester.  While  working  in  I.on- 
don,  in  addition  to  preaching  he  gave  spiritual 
retreats  to  seminarists  and  to  the  clergy  bodi 
in  England  and  Ireland  and  in  the  United  Slates. 
His  writings  arc  various  and  have  beer 


'Faith  and  folIv> ;  'CDnceming  the  Holy  Bible' ; 
'Dangers  of  the  Day';  'The  Purpose  of  the 
Papacy';  'Happiness  and  beauty';  and  'Time 
or  Eternity.' 

-VAUGHAN,  Robert,  English  clergyman 
and  historian:  b.  1795;  d.  Torquay,  15  June 
1668.  He  was  professor  of  history  in  London 
University;  and  in  1842  became  president  of  the 
Lancashire  Independeni  College  at  Manchester, 
remaining  in  that  position  until  1857.  He  also 
founded  the  British  Quarterly  Review  and  for 
20  years  was  its  editor.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant of  his  works  are  'Life  of  John  de 
Wyclifie  (1828) ;  'The  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well' (1838);  'History  of  England  Under  the 
H'ouse  of  Stuart'  Cl**5)  ;  'The  Age  of  Great 
Cities'  (1842);  'Revolutions  in  English  His- 
tory'  (1859-60). 

VAUGHAN,  Thoimw  WayUnd,  American 
geologist :  b.  Jonesville,  Tex.,  20  Sept.  1870. 
After  graduafmg  from  Tulane  University  in 
1889,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1893,  he 
went  to  Europe,  studying  in  the  museums.  He 
engaged  in  geolc^cal  and  paleontokigical  re- 
seardtes,  making  a  speciotty  of  tertiaiy  geology. 
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fossils  aod  recent  conls  and  nov  is  connected 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  He 
has  published  'The  Eocene  and  Lower  Oligo- 
cene  Coral  Faunas  of  the  United  Slates,*  Vol. 
VI,  Monograph  XXXIX,  Geological  Survey, 
besides  many  papers  on  geology  and  palxontol- 
ogy. 

VAUGHAN,  Victor  Clarence,  American 
physician,  scientist  and  educator:  b.  Mount 
Airy,  Mo„  27  Oct  1851.  He  was  educated  at  Cen- 
tral and  Monnt  Pleasant  colleges,  Missouri,  and 
at  the  universities  of  Uichigan  and  Berlin.  He 
was  appointed  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1876^  raade  professor  in  1880  and 
dean  of  the  Medical  School  in  1891.  As  an 
educator  he  developed  the  combined  collegiate 
and  medical  course  which  was  first  formulated 
and  given  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1890  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  tnaiority 
of  university  medical  scliools  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  always  advocated  a  broad 
fundamental  tr^ning  in  language,  including 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  history, 
mathematics  and  the  sciences,  biology,  physics 
and  chemistry;  and  the  acquisition  of  profes- 
sional and  expert  knowledge  basedrUpon  these 
fundamentals.  His  researdi  studies  have  been 
devoted  largely  to  the  chemistry  of  bacteria  and 
Other  proteins.  He  has  shown  that  all  proteins, 
bactenal,  vegetable  and  animal,  contain  within 
their  molecular  structure  ^isonous  groups, 
which  though  similar  in  physiolo|:ical  effects  dif- 
fer in  chemical  construction.  His  contributitms 
to  science  cover  about  200  titles  in  American 
and  European  publications.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians 
and  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Academy  oi  Sciences 
and  honorary  member  of  the  French  and  Hun- 
garian" Societies  of  Hygiene.  He  served  as 
division  surgeon  in  the  Cnban  campaign  in 
1838  and  was  recommended  for  brevet-colonel 
by  President  McKinley  for  behavior  in  the 
battle  of  Santia^.  Wiui  Reed  and  Shakespeare 
he  studied  the  causes  of  ^hoid  in  the  camps 
in  1898  and  as  the  surviving  member  of  this 
commission  he  wrote  the  report,  which  has  been 
of  value  in  eliminating  this  disease  in  armies. 

VAUGHAN,  Sir  William,  English  poet 
and  colonial  planter :  b.  Golden  Grove,  Carmar- 
thenshire, 1577;  d.  Torcoed,  England,  August 
1641.  He  was  educated  at'Oxford,  graduated 
in  law  and  in  1625  became  a  physician.  He 
founded  the  settlement  named  Cambriol  at 
Newfoundland,  concerning  which  he  wrote  'The 
Golden  Fleece,  divided  into  Three  Parts,  etc., 
by  Orpheus  Junior'  (1626),  a  quaintly  written 
combination  of  prose  and  verse  notable 


in  1625  and  wrote  'Cambrensium  Caroteta.' 

VAUGHAN-HUGHBS,  James,  English 
surgeon :  d.  November  1916^  aged  95.  He 
served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Crimean  War  and 
was  for  a  time  in  charge  of  Balaklava  Hos- 
pital; he  attended  Florence  Nightingale  in  a 
transport  when  she  was  suffering  from  camp 
fever.  On  her  recovery  he  borrowed  Lord 
Dudley's  yacht  to  convey  her  back  to  Skutari. 
Later  he  himself  contracted  Asiatic  cholera  and 
was  nuraed  by  Miss  Ni^tingale  and  her  staff. 


VAUGHT'S  HILL,  Engagement  at.  On 
18  March  1863  Col.  A.  S.  Hall,  with  a  brigade 
of  UniMi  infantry  of  1,300  men  and  two  guns, 
was  sent  from  Murfreesboro  to  look  after  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan,  who  was  raiding  the  country 
to  the  northeast.  Beyond  Statesville,  Hall  ran 
into  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  and  these, 
being  pressed  back,  disclosed  Confederate  cav- 
alry in  position.  Leaning  also  that  Morgan, 
with  a  large  force,  was  preparing  to  attack  him, 
Hall  fell  back  to  Vaught's  Hill,  a  steep  cedai^ 
wooded  height,  near  Milton,  about  13  miles 
from  Murfreesboro.  He  was  closely  followed 
by  Morgan  with  about  2,500  men  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  who  made  an  atUck  at  11.30  A.M., 
on  the  20th,  before  Hall  had  fairly  taken  posi- 
tion. Morgan's  larger  numbers  permitted  him 
to  attack  both  Hall's  flanks  and^  rear,  but  he 
could  gain  no  further  advantage,  and  after 
an  engagement  of  nearly  four  hours,  in  which 
he  was  several  times  repulsed,  he  finally  with- 
drew, leaving  his  dead  and  many  wounded  on 
the  field.  His  loss  was  30  lolled  and  150 
wounded,  the  loss  in  officers  being  very  licavy. 
The  Union  loss  was  sit  killed,  42  wounded  and 
tiaht  missing.  Cmsult  'Official  Records'  (Vol 
XXIII). 

VAULT,  an  arched-covered  enclosure, 
hence  frequently  used  to  express  the  arched 
ceiling  or  roof,  as  of  a  hall,  room,  cellar  or 
Other  compartment  or  edifice.  In  a  still  further 
extension  the  term  vault  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  a  subterranean  compartment, 
as  a  crypt,  cellar,  etc  In  architecture  it  must  be 
noted  that  vaults  are  ceilings  not  roofs,  as 
those  below  ground  (crypts,  etc.)  carry  the  floor 
above  and  even  in  the  case  of  naves  and  aisles 
of  churches  the  vaulting  may  carry  a  solid 
masonry  roof,  as  in  Milan  Cathedral  and 
the  Romanesque  buildings  of  southern  France. 
While  the  art  of  vault  construction  dates  back 
to  unknown  origins  and  the  Romans  excelled 
in  the  art,  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  archi- 
tecture took  up  seriously  the  important  phase 
of  creating  its  decoration  in  the  actual  con- 
struction Itself,  and  vaulting  was  the  greatest 
problem  of  the  architect  in  his  construction. 
The  early  Christian  basilica,  from  its  pagan 
prototype,  had  at  the  far  end  of  its  fiat  roof  a 
half  dome  or  demi-hemisphere  (afse).  In 
Romanesque  architecture  (say  Uth  century  to 
middle  I2th  century)  the  naves  and  aisles  of 
the  church  edifices  were  covered,  in  sequence, 
with  the  following  styles  of  vaults :  First  die 
cupola  (domical),  next  the  tunnel  vault,  then 
the  groined  vault.  Out  of  the  latter  developed 
the   ■ribbed,*   and   the   Gothic   era   in  vaultmg 

Technique. —  Various  authorities  divide 
vaults  into  two  classes  as  to  tiieir  construction: 
Solid  and  Ribbed,  and,  as  to  form,  into  Simple 
and  Compound.  SoUd  are  those  having  un- 
broken surfaces  whereas  tiie  ribbtd  refer  to 
those  with  variegated  inner  surface  planes. 
Simple  are  those  vaults  composed  of  an  un- 
changed form  of  archway  throughout.  Com- 
pound  vaults  are  those  broken  up  by  intersect- 
ing arches,  A  simple  vault  is  me  cylindrio^ 
termed  barrei,  timnel,  cradle  or  wagon  vault 
a  mere  arch  extended  in  its  axis  to  roof  ovei 
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a  com[>artmeol  or  other  space.    The  tunnel  or      witii  spiral  axis;  used  for  supporting  winding 


barret  is  the  commonest  in  use  and  has  usually 
a  semi-circular  cross  section  and  the  inner  or 
'vaulting  surface"  (intrados)  has  the  form  of 
a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  (Fig.  1).  Barrel 


stairs,  etc.  Still  another  kind  belonging  ti 
category  is  the  expanding  vault ;  these  are 
smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other  and  the  inner 
surface  diminishing  has  a  form  of  part  of  a 
truncated  cone  or  elongated  funnel.  Such  are 
found  in  Romanesque  style  buildings  to  fonn 
Ptndentives  (Fig.  3)  to  assist  in  reducing  a 
square  to  an  octagon  and  may  occur  as  parts 
of  compound  vaults.  Compound  vaults  are,  as 
before  stated,  simple  vaults  intersecting  one 
another.  (Fig.  4).  They  usually  are  termed 
gromtd  vaults  on  account  of  the  groin  angle 


Pig.  I.— TiumsIorBandV&ult. 

vaults  may,  however,  have  cross  sections  semi- 
elliptical,  segmental,  pointed,  three  centred,  etc 
Barrel  vaults  date  back  at  least  to  800  B.C.  as 
found  in  the  pyramids  at  Meroc  and  at  Nim- 
roud.    In  the  case  of  the  aisles  of  church  build- 


PiC  4.— GKdiwl  VkbIM. 

which  the  two  surfaces  produce  at  their  junc- 
ture. These  compound  vaults  may  be  divided 
into:  quadriMrtite  (four-part),  oblique,  irregti- 
iar,  etc  The  quadripccrtite  form  is  evolved 
from  two  barrel  vaults  intersecting.  (Fig,  4). 
In  covering  a  square  compartment  it  is  the 
common  groin  vault;  in  domical  vaults,  it  is 
the  so-called  «cloistered  arch"  or  square  dome, 
etc.  Covering  oblong  compartments  of  such 
we  have,  amone  others,  the  'Welsh*  or  "under- 
pitch*  vaults  (fFig.  5)  with  the  surface  parts 
cylindrical  usually  and  the  groin  line  becomes 
a  hyperbola.  In  the  square  compartment  also 
comes  the  'stilted*  vault  composed  of  cylindri- 
cal  vaults  but  with   the   transverse  narrower 


Fia.3.— Half  BamlVuilt.  SectioiuJ  View. 
ings  a  'half-barreP  vauh  is  frequently  used 
having  a  45  degrees  segment  of  a  circle.  {Via. 
2).  Another  simple  vault  is  a  skew  arch  which 
has  been  described  as  *'a  barrel  vault  whose  ends 
are  in  parallel  planes  oblique  to  the  axis'and 


Fig.  3. —  Trumpet  Arch  PendenllTe. 

whose  joints  are  spirals.*  The  annular  vault 
also  belongs  to  the  simple  series.  This  has  its 
axis  curved ;  its  intrados,  therefore,  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  cylindrical  or  hollow  ring.  The  spiral 
vault  also  belongs  here,  and  is  an  annular  vault 


FK).  5.—  Welsh  or  Undertrttch  VmH. 

than  the  main  and  springing  from  a  higher 
level,  causing  the  groin  line  to  assume  a  double 
curve.  They  arc  found  frequently  covering 
Roman  halls  and  baths  and  appear  in  French 
Romanesque.  Oblique  vaults  can  occur  with 
strai^t  axes  composed  of  equal  or  unequal 
barrel  vaults ;  with  an  annular  vault  intersected 
by  a  conical  vault,  or  by  an  nnderpitch  vault. 
(Fig.  5).  Irregular  vaults  are  those  in  this 
category^  ^rflich  do  not  conform  to  any  regular 
^ometrical  shape.  This  section  is  subdivided 
into  tripartite  and  polygonal,  according  to 
whether,  in  the  first  case,  they  cover  a  triangu- 
lar space  caused,  for  instance,  from  the  inter- 
section of  three  barrel  or  three  expanding 
\-auIts;  or,  in  the  polygonal  case,  whether  tfa^ 
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cover  octagonal,  decagonal,  etc.,  roems.  Fan- 
Tracery  vaulting  is  a  solid  variety  common  in 
the  Later  Gothic  period.  It  contains  no  ribs  in 
the  construction  (see  Ribbed  Vaulting  Gothic). 
but  the  surfaces  are  covered  ornamentally  with' 
mull  ions  and  tracery  bars  enclosing  panels. 
Saint  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  England,  is 
a  fine  example.  Fan-tracery  vaults  can  be  sab- 
divided  into  pyramidoidal  and  conoidal.  In  the 
former  case  two  halves  of  an  inverted  concave 
pyramidoid  are  set  opposite  each  other,  their 
bases  forming  the  ridge  of  the  arch.  The  con- 
oidal class,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  circular 
section  not  having  angles  as  do  the  pyrami- 
doidal. Pyramidoids  and  conoids  are  called 
(See  Fig.  3).  In  Rib 
ire  outlined  into  panels 
sed  frame-work.  Orig- 
inally the  ribbing  was  first  constructed  sepa- 
rately, then  the  panel  filled  in  and  supported 
by  the  ribi.  Frequently  in  later  work  the  rib- 
.bing  is  a  purely  o  "      '"''  "" 


with  the  ribbed  vault  we  enter  the  Gothic  era. 
The  dome  had  for  its  support  pendenltves, 
either  the  spherical  or  the  'souinch"  (see  Fig. 
6)  or  the  *trumpet"  arch.  While  there  have 
been  spherical  pendetilives  found  in  Byzantine 
architecture  it  was  in  the  6th  century  that  this 
system  of  vaulting  was  used  first  largely.    But 


Fig.  6. —  Sqnlnch  Aieh. 

the  squxHCh  is  found  in  Roman  archittclure 
early  as  about  138  A.a  (Villa  Adriiina at TivoU). 
The  squinch  which  is  a  lintel,  corbel  or  ardi 
built  into  and  projecting  from  the  interior  cor- 
ner of  two  walls,  was  used  in  the  Byzantine 
period  along  with  the  pendentive  to  support  the 
dome.  The  spherical  pendentive  is  found  as 
dome  support  for  the  Romanesque  perioiL 
There  are  a  few  naves  of  Romanesque  churches 
found  consisting  of  domes  supported  on 
squinches  (Notre  Dame  at  Le  Puy  is  a  noted 
example)  dating  from  llth  to  12th  century.  But 
such  are  of  Byzantine  influence  and  the  dome 
passej  out  as  vaulting  medium  in  the  Roman- 
esque while  the  tunnel  vault  comes  into  play, 
not  as  before  with  the  Romans  as  culverts, 
drains,  etc.,  but  for  vaulting  the  ceilings  o£ 


RoDuaesque.  Showing  Pendeativn  Supporting  the  Domei 

therefore,  lakes  the  place  of  the  groin.  And 
this  new  method  of  vault  construction  inaugu- 
rates the  Gothic  period.  In  ihe  12ih  centui^ 
Gothic  the  former  style  of  apse  vaulting  (hemi- 
spherical) gave  way  to  the  chevet  vault  in 
which  the  masonry  courses  run  perpendicularly, 
instead  of  horizontally,  from  radiating  ribs 
having  a  common  keystone.  These  run  to  a 
wall  rib  or  line  over  the  heads  of  Ihe  apse 
windows. 

Historical.—  Tunnel  vaulting  has  been  used 
at  least  since  the  Egyptian  period  lo  the  Caro- 
lingian  Empire  days.  The  dome  vault  (cupola) 
is  characteristic  of  the  Byzantine  architecture. 
In  the  Romanesque  period  (early  llth  to  middle 
12lh  century)  the  naves  and  aisles  of  churches 
had  three  main  forms  of  vaulting:  the  dome,  the 
tunnel  and  the  groined.     And,  as  before  Stated, 
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naves  and  aisles  of  stately  Romanesque 
churches.  There  are  four  major  schools  of 
Romanesque  tunnel-vaulted  churches  in  France; 
Provence,  Poitou,  Auvergne  and  Burgundy 
(llth  and  part  of  12lh  centurj').  " 
Poitou  we  come  to  tunnel-vaulted  i 
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Sroined  vaults  for  aisles.  In  thf  Auvergne 
school  we  find  the  triforium  has  half-barrel 
vaulting.  In  the  side  aisles  of  the  Burgundy 
school  ate,  usually,  grained  vaults,  some  of 
slightly  domical  form.  The  nave  arcade  struc- 
tural arches  are  pointed  but  the  nave  has  a 
tunnel  vault  its  entire  leogth.  Other  Roman- 
esque style  churches  have  transverse  tunnel 
vaults  to  replace  those  running  longitudinally 
either  in  the  nave  or  aisles ;  some  have  trans- 
verse tunnel  vaults  over  the  aisles,  A  few 
Romanesque  churches  have  groined  vaulting 
over  the  nave  though  it  is  mostly  restricted  to 
the  aisle  bays.  But  the  heavy,  massive  Roman- 
esque construction  was  greatly  transformed  by 
the  introduction  of  rihs  and  brought  about  the 


rectangular  plan.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
12ch  century  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  Earl^ 
Gothic  evolving  from  (he  Romanesque;  this 
phase  is  known  as  the  Transition  period    The 


Gothic  (see  Architecture)  arch  is  •pointed'  . 
hence  we  5nd  in  the  Transition  vaulting  the 
pointed  arch  with  its  moldings  decorated  with 
Romanesque  motifs,  Renaiisance  ztaulting. 
This  style  retained  all  the  Gothic  essentials  but 
made  the  arch  elliptic  or  depressed.  The  arches 
are  multiplied  and  often  are  adorned  with  cul- 
de-lampes  and  pendcntives  (Fig.  7)  hanging 
often  like  stalactites  from  the  vaulting.  In 
later  Renaissance  architecture  the  churches  are 
frequently  built  in  the  form  of  large  single 
chambers  and  ceiled  with  barrel  vaulting,  in 
which  cases  deeply  recessed  chapels  between 
Strong  piers  were  introduced  into  the  side  walls, 
and  above  these  the  vault  was  pierced  and 
lighted  by  lunettes.    Decoration.    The  Romans 


Ribtad  VkuHing  tkithie,  13th  Ceoturt. 
light  (jOthic  style.  Lombardy  has  the  earliest 
examples  of  ribbed  vaults  (end  of  Ilth  cen- 
tury). The  width  of  the  nave  now  was  enabled 
to  take  in  the  full  width  of  the  edifice,  omitting 
the  side  aisles,  the  ribs  aiding  in  the  support. 
But  the  Anjou  builders  soon  realized  that  domes 
could  be  erected  almost,  wiihoul  centring  and 
the  ribs  gradually  diminished  till  they  became 
mere  decorative  torus  moldings  for  groins 
and  ridges.  In  the  12th  century  we  have  the 
Norman  sexpartite  vaulting  and  its  variants 
(eight  part  vaulting,  etc.),  and  the  use  of  (lying 
buttresses  assisted  greatly  in  permitting  fancy 
vault  construction.  The  various  kinds  of  vault- 
ings exert  a  lateral  as  well  as  vertical  thrust 
on  ihe  walls,  hence  the  walls  have  to  be 
strengthened  either  by  an  extra  thickness  of 
construction  or  by  external  addition  of  but- 
tresses. The  necessary  solidity  is  sometimes  af- 
forded by  a  division  into  niches  and  piers  and 
the  vaulting  is  then  specially  constructed  to 
bring  the  vertical  and  lateral  thrust  on  the  piers, 
leavmg  the  walls  that  connect  the  piers  to  fill 
the  function  of  enclosing  the  room  space  only. 
The  Ile-de-France  architects  at  this  time  were 
elaborating  the  four-part  cross-ribbed  vault  of 


e  the  barrel  vault  a  rich  decorative  appear- 
;  by  means  of  a  bold  cornice.  With  lines 
cross-bands  they  then  divided  the  vault 
:ace  into  bays  (similar  to  the  later  coffers) 
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or  compartments  each  having  a  flower  boss  at 
its  central  ornament  These  cofEers  are  fre- 
quently finely  molded  if  the  size  admits  it.  In 
the  Renaissance  barrel- vaulted  rooms  the 
richly  molded  coffers  are  frequently  of  slight 
depth.  In  the  later  Renaissance  ^leriod  the  roof 
was  coostnicted  of  barrel  vaulting  and  it  re- 
ceived divisions  of  flat  bands  continuing  from 
the  pilasters  of  the  walls,  the  divided  spaces 
beiu^  given  plastic  decoration  or  sometimes  re- 
ceivmg  painting.  The  dome  vaolt  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  several  manners.  That  of 
the  old  Pantheon  at  Rome  received  majestic 
sedate  ornament  by  encircling  it  with  five  hori- 
zontal rings  or  zones  each  containing  28  cofiers, 
which  were  surrounded  with  rich  listens  of  foli- 
age and,  as  centresi  rosettes  of  bronze.  Lockr 
ing  upward  in  the  direction  of  the  opening  in 
the  centre  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
iOnes  are  of  equal  width  but.  in  reality,  they 
diminish  all  the  way  up  as,  of  course,  the  square 
coffers  being  of  same  numi>er  in  a  smaller  circle 
had  to  be  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  circle.  The  perspective  effect  is 
perfect  In  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Uinerva 
Medica,  Rome,  the  dome  is  closed  on  top  and 
the  lighting  is  done  by  means  of  the  circle  of 
windows  piercing  the  structure  abmre  the  semi- 
circular niches  below. 

BibKography,—  Babcock,  C,  ^Vaults' 
(Boston  1864) ;  Buehlmann,  J.,  'Classic  and 
Renaissance  Architecture*  (New  York  1910)  ; 
Enlarl,  C,  'Manuel  d'archeologie  fraucaise' 
(Paris- 1916) ;  Caumont,  M.  A.  de,  'Abec&laire 
d'archeologie*  ((>en  1859) ;  Komstedt,  R.,  'Die 
Enlwickelung  des  Gowolbdiaus  in  den  mittel- 
alterlichen  Kirchen  Weslfalens'  (Strassburg 
1914)  ;  Moore,  C.  H.,  'MecUteval  (3iurch  Archi- 
tecture of  England'  (New  York  1912)  ;  Rivo- 
ira,  G,  T.,  'Lombardic  Architecture,'  translated 
by  McRushforth  (London  1910)  ;  Porter,  A.  K.. 
•Mediaeval  Architecture'  (New  York  1909)  j 
id.,  'The  Construction  of  Lombard  and  Gothic 
Vaults'  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1911) ;  Ward,  C, 
<Med!Kval  Church  Vaulting'  (Princeton.  N.  J„ 
1915). 

Clement  W.  Coumbe. 

VAUQUBLIN,  voV-liti,  Loui»  Ni«.Ufc 
French  chemist:  b.  near  Claen  Normandy.  16 
May  1763:  d.  14  Nov.  1829.  He  studied  phar- 
macy and  became  known  to  Fourcroy,  who  pres- 
ently made  him  his  assistant  in  his  philoeopnical 
researches  and  lectures.  After  being  chief  phar- 
maceutist in  the  military  hospital  at  Melun  in 
1793,  he  was  appointed  mspector  and  professor 
of  docimacy  in  the  mining  school  at  Paris  and 
then  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
polytechnic  school  and  a  member  of  the  French 
'  Institute.  He  succeeded  Darcet  in  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  the  College  of  France,  and,  resign- 
ing his  inspectorship  of  mines,  became  director, 
of  the  school  of  pharmacy  just  established  by 
the  government.  On  the  death  of  Brongniart  he 
received  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  and  succeeded  Fourcroy  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  faculty  of  medicine. 
He  had  remarkable  talents  for  analysis ;  his  dis- 
coveries, among  which  those  of  chromium  and 
glucina  deserve  special  notice,  have  been  useful 
in  various  branches  of  art  and  science.  His 
'Manuel  de  I'essayeur'  (1812)  has  been  super- 
seded, but  his  'M^moires,'  amounting  to  more 
than  250  in  number  and  printed  in  the  Annalet 


spite  of  their  age,  are  still  valuable. 
VAUTIER,  v6-te-a,  Benjamin,  Swisi 
painter :  b.  Morgcs,  on  the  Lake  of  (Geneva,  24 
April  1829;  d.  1608.  He  began  his  art  training 
at  (jeneva  and  for  some  years  earned  his  living 
as  an  enameler  of  metal  ornaments.  In  1850  be 
joined  the  classes  of  R.  Jordan  at  Dtisseldorf 
and  began  his  study  of  peasant  life  in  the  high- 
lands of  Bern.  In  1856  he  went  to  Paris  and 
on  his  return  to  Diisseldorf  produced  the  first 
of  his  Bernese  mctures  'The  Interior  of  a 
Swiss  Village  Church,  with  Worshippers.' 
From  that  time  he  gradually  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  first  Swiss  genre  painter* 
by  the  series  of  pictures  in  which  he  portrayed 
scenes  from  peasant  life  not  only  in  Switzer- 
land but  in  Swabia  and  Bavaria.    His  works  are 


local  and  national  types,  and  they  arc,  more- 
over, as  is  natural  to  the  subjects  treated  of, 
brimful  of  delightful  humor.  As  a  colorist 
Vautie*.,is  master  of  harmony  and  his  compo- 
sition is  graceful  and  dramatic.  Among  the 
finest  and  most  popular  of  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  'Card-playing  Feasants  Surprised 
by  their  Wives' ;  'Sunday  Afternoon  in 
Swabia' :  'Toasting  the  Bride' ;  'Country  Fu- 
neral' ;  'Black  Peter',  etc.  He  was  abo  success- 
ful as  an  illustrator  of  books  and  his  designs 
for  Immerman's  'Oberhof  ;  Auerbach's  'Bar- 
fiissele'  and  for  'Hermann  und  Dorothea'  are 
very  fine'  and  have  been  much  admired.  Con- 
sult Rosenberg,  'Benjamin  Vautier'    (1897). 

VAtATENASGUES,  vov-narg,  Luc  de 
Clapier,  Marquis  de,  French  moral  philosopher: 
b.  Aix,  Provence,  6  Aug.  171S;  d.  Pans,  28 
May  174?.  He  entered  the  army  in  1733.  but 
resigned  with  broken  health  at  27.  As  a  phi- 
losopher he  inclines  to  the  Stoic  sfJiool  and 
his  work  was  warmly  praised  by  Voltaire,  Of 
whom  he  was  a  friend;  but  popular  apprecia- 
tion of  his  writings  came  only  after  his  death. 
He  wrote  'Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Mind'  (1746),  followed  by  'Reflections> 
and  'Maxims.'  Consult  PaWologue,  <Vauv^ 
enargues'   (1890). 

VAUX,  vaks,  Calvert,  American  landscape 
architect:  b.  London,  20  Dec.  1824;  d.  Benson- 
hurst,  L.  I.,  19  Nov.  I89S.  He  was  educated  in 
London  and  in  1848  came  to  the  United  States 
as  the  assistant  of  A.  J.  Downing,  the  cele- 
brated American  landscape  designer,  whose 
partner  he  became  in  1851.  He  assisted  in  lay- 
mg  out  the  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol  and 
SmiUisonian  Institution  at  Washington  and  in 
partnership  with  F.  L.  Olmsted  (q.v.),  he  laid 
out  Central  Park  in  New  York.  In  1865  hia 
design  for  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  was  ac- 
cepted and  he  was  sobsequcntiy  engaged  with 
Mr.  Olmsted  in  laying  out  parks  in  Chicago, 
Buifab,  the  State  reservation  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  at  other  dties  and  towns  throughout  th« 
United  States.  They  laid  out  Riverside  and 
Momingside  parks  in  Hew  York,  Vaux  becom- 
ing landscape  architect  of  the  public  parks  in 
1881.  He  designed  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory (1873)  and  the  Metropohtan  Museum  of 
Art  (1874)  in  New  York,  besides  other  public 
building.  To  him  is  due  credit  for  the  artistic 
and  onginal  treatment  of  the  transverse  roaiia 
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in  Central  Park.    He  wrote  'Villas  and  Cot- 
tages'  (18S7). 

VAUX,  Richard,  American  lawyer;  b.  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  19  Dec.  1816;  d.  there,  22  March 
1895.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  soon 
ifter  was  sent  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 
United  States  Minister  in  London  and  on  his 
arrival  there  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
legation.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Brus-i 
sels  to  assist  in  reorganiiing  the  United  States 
embas^  there  and  later  returned  to  London 
whire  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
United  Stales  Minister,  Andrew  Stevenson.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  re- 
corder of  deeds  at  Philadelphia  in  1842-49.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  State 
prison  and  was  also  elected  comntroller  of  the 
public  schools,  thus  occupying  three  important 
public  offices  at  the  same  time.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  185S,  became  president 
of  the  board  of  direetors  of  Girard  College  in 
189ft  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing,  in 
1885^  the  present  charter  of  PhiladeIphi:L  and 
in  1890  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  published 
'Recorder's  Decisions*  <184S)  and  'Rjpirts  of 
flie  Penitentiary'   (45  vols.,  1842  et  seqj. 

VAUX,  ThoQUB,  LoKD,  English  poet:  b. 
Harrowden,  England,  1510;  d.  October  1556. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  succeeded  to  the 
barony  at  13  and  accompanied  Cardinal  Wolsey 
on  his  embassy  to  France  in  1527.  In  1530  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  attended 
Henry  VIII  to  Calais  and  Boulogne  in  1532 
and  in  1533  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath  and 
appointed  captain  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  an 
office  he  resigned  in  1536.  He  occupied  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  until  1555.  Such  of  his 
verse  as  survives  consists  in  the  main  of  lyrics, 
which  were  much  admired  in  their  day.  In  'The 
Paradyse  of  Daynty  Devises'  amiear  several  of 
his  poems  ihe  best  of  which,  'The  Aged  Lover 
rviouncelfi  Love*  and  'The  Assault  of  Cupid' 
ven  previously  published  in  Tottin's  'Miscel- 
lany'   (15S7). 

VAUXHALL  (vaks'hal)  GARDENS,  in 
London,  formerly  a  fashionable  place  of  en- 
tertainment and  summer  resort  situated  near  the 
Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
They  were  remored  about  1860  and  built  over. 

VAVASOUR,  or  VALVASSOR.  in  feudal 
times,  a  person  of  rank  next  below  a  baron; 
one  who  held  his  lands  not  from  the  Crown  but 
of  one  of  the  higher  nobility.  See  Feudalism. 
-  VAWTER,  Charles  Eraatiu,  American 
tducator ;  h.  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  9  June 
1841 ;  d.  27  Oct  1905.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1861-65,  obtaining  a  captaincy 
in  the  "Stonewall"  brigade ;  was  graduated  from 
Emory  and  Henry  College  (Emory,  Va.)  in 
1866;  BtucUed  also  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (Charlotte»Tille)  ;  and  was  professor  ol 
mathematics  at  Emory  and  Henry  from  1868 
to  187a  In  1878  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Miller  Manual  Labor  School  at  Albemarle, 
Va.  He  was  considerefd  an  authority  on  maniiu 
training. 

VAYU,  in  the  Hindu  mytholf^y,  is  the  name 
of  the  genius  of  the  air.  Though  thought  of 
as  a  single  personality  he  is  a  deified  personifi- 
cation'of  the  wind  in  the  Vedic  mythology,  while 
in  the  Putanic  mythology  he  fills  only  a  sub- 


ordinate place.  The  legend  assigns  to  him  the 
paternity  of  the  monkey  god  Hanuman  and  he 
also  is  regent  of  the  northwest.  In  the  Reg- 
Veda  he  is  described  as  a  real  person  who  may 
be  invited  to  partake  of  oblations. 

VEADER,  ve'4-der,  or  VBADBR,  an  ad- 
ditional or  supplementary  month  of  the  Jews, 
added  sometimes  after  the  third,  sometimes  after 
the  second  sacred  year,  care  being  taken  that 
the  seventh  year  should  have  no  such  month  ap- 
pended to  Adar, 

VEBLEN,  Thorttdn  B.,  American  publi- 
cist. He  was  graduated  at  Carlet6n  College, 
Minn.,  in  1880,  studied  later  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Yale,   Cornell  and  Chicago,  was  i     '  ' 


1896'19D0t  and  profesaor  ol  the  same  there  imtil 
1906;  Stanford  University  until  1910,  and  die 
Universi^  of  Missouri  since  then.  He  has 
bees  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  and  has  published  'The  Theory  of  the 
Lciiure  Class'  (1899)  ;  'The  Theory  of  Busi- 
ness Enterprise'  (1904);  'The  Instinct  of 
Workmanship'  (1914) ;  'Imperial  Germany 
and  the  Industrial  Revolution'  (1915)  ;  also  a 
onmber  of  papers  in  various  journals. 

VECCHI,  vek'e,  Ancustus  Victor,  Italian 
naval  writer:  b.  Marseilles,  France,  1843.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Royal  Naval  Scjiool  at 
(^noa,  rose  to  be  lieutenant  in  the  naval  serv- 
ice (1866),  and  resigned  in  1872.  He  published 
on  naval  subjects  several  works  of  history  and 
fiction  using  the  pen-name  'Jack  da  Bolina.* 
The  volumes  include  '  Saggi  Storico-Mari- 
nareschi'  (1877);  'Leggende  di  Mare'  (1879); 
'NuDve  Leggende'  (1880)  ;  'La  Vita  e  le  Geste 
del  Generale  G.  Garibaldi'  (1882) ;  'Ironic 
Blande'  (1889);  'Bozzetti  di  Mare'  (1897); 
'Memorie  di  un  Luogotenente  di  Vascello* 
(1897);  'L'ltalia  Mannare  o  il  Lido  della 
Patria'  (1899).  Vecchi  was  among  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Italian  navy  league  (La  Lega 
Mavale). 

VECTOR,  in  mathematics.  See  Mathi^ 
UATics;  Vector  Analysis. 

VECTOR  ANALYSIS.  1.  A  quantity 
ithidi  is  related  to  a  definite  direction  in  space 
is  called  a  vtetor  uuantiiy,  e.g.,  die  displacement 
of  a  point,  velocity,  force,  axis  of  rotation,  elec- 
tric current;  a  quantity  having  no  reference  to 


quantity  can  be  represented  by  a  line  segment  if 
(1)  the  length  of  the  segment  is  taken  to  rep- 
resent on  an  assigned  scale  the  magnitude  of 
the  quantity;  (2)  the  segment  be  placed  in  tlie 
proper  direction;  and  (3)  be  given  an  arrow- 
head showing  in  whicn  of  the  two  opposite 
senses  it  is  regarded  as  pointing.  Such  a  di- 
rected line  segment  is  called  a  vector.  In  ac- 
cordance with  etymology  the  vector  AB  may  be 
regarded  as  *e  operator  whidi  carries  a  moving 
point  from  A  to  B,  and  is  represented  by  an 
arrow  reaching  from  iu  Initial  to  its  terminal 
point.     (Bold  face  type  is  used  for  vectors). 

2.  Equal  Vectors.— The  vectors  AB  and 
CD  are  said  to  be  equal  when  the  segments 
AB  and  CD  are  equal  and  parallel,  and  the 
arrow  heads  from  ^  to  S  and  from  C  to  D 
point  in  the  same  sense.  If  AB  and  CD  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  arrow  hex's*"'? 
opposite  senses  we  say  that  AB=: — CD=DCi 
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3.  Addttfon  of  Veetort'— Two  Vectcin  AB 
and  CD  are  added  by  drawing  through  th«  ter- 
minal) point  of  the  first  another  vector  BS 
equal  to  the  secon-'!  the  vector  AS  is  then 
ojled  the  *uin  of  AB  and  BB,  and  slso  of  AB 
md  CD.  The  annexed  parallelofiram  shows 
that  vector  addition  is  conmutwive,  that  is 
« +  bs=b  +•.     Similafly    for    the    aiMltton 


handed  tysusa,  poutire  rotation  about  OX,  OY 
and  OZ  reipccrtnely  carrying  OY  to  OZ,  OZ 
to  OX,  and  OX  to  OY. 

i.  ConditioBB  for  Bqualitv,— A '  vector 
equation  r=r',  that  is,  *a  +  jb  •+ «c=ir'«  + 
Jill  -f.  a'c  where  a,  b,  c  are  non-coplanar,  neces- 
sitates the  three  scalar  equations  x=x',  y—j', 
e^t".  In  two  dimentiong,  die  equation 
""ill         '     '     "        '  " 

jr=*',  y=y'. 

6.  Vector  of  w.  Potato- The  position  of  a 
po^t  A  may  be  defined  by  meaiu  of  its  vevtor 


f  ytc=ir'a  +  /I>r  where  a  and  b  are  not 
allel,  necessitates  the  two  scalar  equations 


OA:=«,  dniwn  from  a  fixed  origin,  and  A  may 
be  called  the  point  whose  vector  is  a,  or  the 
point  a.  The  indefinite  line  AB  is  denoted  by 
(a,  b).  The  vector  AB  equals  b— a,  that  is, 
terminal  vector  minus  initial  vector;  similarly 
BA  equals  a — b. 

7.  Vector  BqnaUon  of  a  Line.— Let 
OP=r  be  the  vector  of  a  running  point  on  the 
fine  <«,  b):  then  since  OP=C)A+AP  and 
AP=:jr  AB,  where  x  is  the  scalar  expressing 
the  ratio  of  AP  to  AB,  hence  r=a  +  x  (b— -a). 
This  equation  gives  the  vector  of  P  in  terms  of 
a  varying  scalar  x. 


of  three  or  mote  vectors.  In  any  closed  polynon 
ABCDE  we  have  AB  +  BC  +  CD  +  DB=rAB 
and  AB  +  BC  +  CD  +  DE  +  £A=tAA=0 

whether  the  vertices  arc  in  one  plane  or  Dot  - 
The  difFerence  of  two  vectors  is, the  sum  of 
the  first  and  the  opposite  of  the  second,  that  is 
a-b=RH-(— b). 

4.  Reaolution  of  Vectora.— Vectors  are 
called  copUmar  when  they  ate  parallel  to  the 
same  plane.  Any  vector  r,  coplanar  with  two 
non-pamllei  vectors  a  and  b,  can  be  resolved 
into  two  components  paxallel  to  a  and  b,  by 
constructing  a  i^raUelogram  whose  diagonal  is 
r  and  whose  sides  are  jiaralld  to  a  and  b; 
hence  r  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  r=:ra  + 
vb,  where  xand  y  are  scalar  numbers  express- 
ing the  ratios  of  the  two  compon«nt  vectors  to 
the  parallel  vectors  a  and.b.  bimikrly  by  con- 
structing a  parallel oiHpea,  T  may  be  resolved 
into  three  components  parallel  to  tbree  riven 
non-coplanar  vectors  a,  b,  c^  in  the  form 
T=x*  +  yb+tc.  . 

it  is  usual  to  take  instead  of  a,  b,  c,  three 
vectors  I,  j,  k  of  unit  length  along  three  rect- 
angular axes  OX,  OY,  OZ.  then  r=*i-l-j'j-l-«k, 
where  x,  y,  s  are  the  co-ordinate?  of  the 
terminal  point  of  r,  its  irutial  point  being  al  0. 
The  axes  arc  usually  taken  to  form  a  right- 


'Example  I.— If  the  segment  (l,  b)  is  di- 
vided as  mi  to  Ml,  the  vector  of  P  is  (mi  b  + 
wiia) /mi  -f-  mt. 

Example  2. —  If  masses  mi,  m,  are  placed 
at  ai,  ai,  their  centre  of  gravity  is 
<miai  +  miai)/ffii  -f-  mi.    Extend  this  to  three 


sect  each  other.  T^  the  origin  at  one  vertex 
0,  and  let  the  other  vertices  be  a,  b,  then  la 
and  lb  are  mid-points,  hence  the  equations  of 
two  medians  are  r;;sa-t-:r  (ib — a),  r=b  +  y 
(la — b).  Making  these  equations  simultaneous 
and  equating  coeSicients  of  a  and  b,  respectively 
(5),  we  get  1  —  *=ij,- i*=il — j,  wbenc« 
4^1,  y=l. 

&  Rotors. — A  rotor  is  a  vector  magnitude 
restricted  to  lie  in  some  fixed  straight  UnCt 
called  its  line  of  ^sition,  or  its  axis.  A  rotor 
is  completely  specified  by  its  magnitude,  direc- 
tion, sens^  and  one  point  on  its  axis ;  a  familiar 
example  is  a  force;  it  can  be  transferred  to  any 
point  in  its  fine  of  action,  but  cannot  be  moved 
out.  of  that  hue.  Another  exanq)Ie  is  a  given 
angular  velodtj'  of  rotation  about  a  given  axis; 
it  can  be  specified  by  laying  along  the  axis  a 
segment  whose  length  represents,  on  a  conven* 
ient  scale,  the  magnitK<e  of  ibe  angular  velpc- 
ity,  and  which  points  in  the  (Krection  from 
which  the  rotation  appears  positive.  This 
special  kind  of  directed  segmoit  has  even  rise 
to  the  name  rotor  for  any  directed  magni- 
tude having  mn  eoit.  The  resultant  of  any 
number  of  rotors  Xof  Ae  same  class)  whose 
axes  meet  in  a  point  P  .is  found  by  treating 
them  as  ordinary  vectors,  taking  their  vector 
sum  and  transferring  it  to  the  point  P.  A 
force  R  applied  at  P  can  be  resolved  into  three 
components  parallel  to  the  three  axes  and  acting 
at  P,  5o  ihat  R=iX  +  }y  +  kZ. 

9.  Vector  of  an  Area.~A  plane  area  may 
be  regatded  as  having  magnitude  and  direction 
(orfentation  or  facing),  and  can  be  represented 
by  a  vector  normal  to  its  plane,  of  length  equal 
to  the  area  on  an  assigned  scale,  and  with  an 
arrow  pointiag  toward  the  side  to  which  the 
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area  is  supposed  to  fice.    If  a  k>v«i  jilane  aroi 

is  projected  on  any  other  plane,  and  if  the  pro- 
jection is  represented  bj^  a  normal  vector,  this 
vector  will  be  the  projection  of  the  vector  of  the 
given  plane  area. 

10.  Vector  Sum  for  Faces  of  Polyhedral. 
—  The  sum  of  the  vectors  representing;  the 
faces  of  a  closed  pohrhedton  is  zero,  all  of_  these 
being  supposed  to  lace  outwards.  For,  if  we 
project  the  entire  surface  on  any  plane,  the 
part  farthest  from  the  plane  projects  into  an 
area  whose  total  vector  may  be  represented  by 
V,  and  the  remainder  of  the  surface  projects 
into  an  area  whose  total  vector  is  —  V,  pointing 
in  the  opposite  direciion.  Thus  the  projection 
of  the  ori^nal  vector  sum  on  the  normal  to  the 
plane  is  lero  |  and  since  this  is  true  for  every 
plane,  the  original  vector  sum  must  itself  be 
aero. 

11.  Scalar  Prodnct— The  scalar  product  of 
two  vectors  is  the  result  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  product  of  their  lengths  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  tbem.  ft  may  also  be  defined 
as  the  product  of  the  length  of  either  vector  by 
the  projection  of  the  other  upon  it  The  scalar 
product  is  denoted  by  writing  the  two  vectors 
with  a  dot  between  tfiem  as  a-b.  This  product 
evidently  is  commutative,  so  that  ■■b=:b*a= 
ab  cos  B,  where  a,  b  are  ^e  lengths  (or  tensors) 
of  the  vectors,  and  9  the  angle  between  their 
directions.  If  m  and  »  are  scalara,  maitb= 
mn  (a-b).  If  a  and  b  are  parallel,  a-b=ai; 
and  a-a=a*.  If  a  and  b  are  at  ri^t  angles,  a-b 
=0.     The   scalar  multiplication  table  for  th« 

■   three  fundamental  unit  vectors  i,  J,  k  is 
i-i=i.j=k-k=l. 

i-j=j-i=i-k=k-i=k-i=i-k=o 

Scalar  multiplication  is  distributive,  ie., 
(a-|--b)-G=a'C'rb'c;  this  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  projection  of  a  +  b  on  the  direction  of 
C  equals  the  sum  of  the  projections  of  a  and  of 
b  on  the  same  direction. 

12.  Bxpanaion  of  a-  b.— If  a^aii+Oij+adt, 
and  h=b,i+b<i+b^  then,  applying  the  distribu- 
tive law  and  the  multiplication  table,  we  get 

j.6=ai6,  +  a,b,  +  oJ>t. 
A  trigonometrical  interpretation  is  obtained  by 
replacing  a-b  by  ab  cos  B,  dividing  by  ab,  and 
no  1  icing  that 
-■=ooso,.— ■■cospi.^^cos  h, -^^cos  Oi, 

^  =  cos  A,  T  =■  COS  ri  where  (oi.  A,  ^i)  ars  the 

direction  angles  of  a,  and  (oj,  fti  Ti)  are  those  of 
b.    This  gives  the  cowne  formula, 

C09»==COsatCOS<»i-f  C09fliC09A  +  cOS7iCOsyi. 

As  an  application  to  two  dimensions,  we  may 


but  a-d  is  the  work  done  by  die  force  a  in  the 
displacement  i;  hence  the  work  done  by  a  force 
in  any  displacement  equals  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  of  work  done  by  its  components. 

13.  Vector  Product— The  vector  product 
of  a  and  b  is  a  third  vector  normal  to  the  plane 
of  a  and  b  pointing  toward  the  direction  from 
which  rotation  from  a  to  b  is  seen  as  positive 
rotation,  and  of  length  equal  to  oAsinS,  the 
area  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  a,  b.  The 
vector  product  will  be  denoted  by  a  >>  b  after 
Willard  Gibbs,  and  is  read  a  cross  b.  If 
a  and  b  are  parallel,  ai"b=0,  because  S=0; 
similarly  a"a=0.  The  vector  a>b  can  be 
conveniently  regarded  as  the  area  vector  (9)  of 
the  parallelogram  (a,  b),  diis  area  being  sup- 
posed to  face  toward  the  side  at  which  rota- 
tion from  a  to  b  appears  positive.  The  com- 
mutative law  does  not  hold  in  vector  multiplica- 
tion for  a  >  b==— b » a. 

14.  DistribntiTe  Law. — Vector  molttplica- 
tion  is  distributive,  (hat  is 

c»(a  +  b)=c»a  +  cxb. 
Hrst  suppose  that  c  is  not  coplanar  with  a  and 
b;  and  construct  a  triangular  prism  having  the 
vectors  a,  b,  and  a  +  b  for  sides  of  base,  and  c 
for  the  parallel  edges.  The  sum  of  the  area 
vectors  of  the  faces  of  the  prism  is  sero  (10), 
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take  c=a  +  b  as  tn  the  figure,  then 
c-c=(a  +  b)-(a  +  b)=a-a  -I-  a-b  +  b-a  +  b-b= 
o'+2otcos  (T  — c)  +  1/=^  +  b'~ 2  ab  COS  C, 
a  fundamental  relation  in  a  triangle.  For 
an  application  to  mechanics  let  a,  b,  c  re^ 
resent  forces  applied  at  0,  and  let  r  be  their 
resultant,  then  r=a  -t-.b  +c  Let  0  be  displaced 
to  P.  and  let  OP=d,  then  r-d=a-U  +  td  +  c-fl( 


and  the  vectors  of  the  two  oppoute  bases  can- 
cel; but  the  vectors  of  the  lateral  faces  [)<»nting 
outward  are  c»  (a  + b),— c«a, —  cxb,  hence 

c«(a-(-b)=c-a  +  c.b. 
If  c  happens  to  be  coplanar  with  a  and  b  we  can 
resolve  it  into  two  which  are  not  coplanar  with 
a  and  b,  apply  the  preceding  result,  and  then 
combine.  For  the  fundamental  unit  vectors 
1,  j,  k,  the  vector  multiplication  table  is 
l.M.i=k.k=0,  in=-J.i=k;  i.k= 
—  k'j=ii  k.i=— i-k=j. 


15.  Sxpanaion  of  a  «  b. —  If  a=aii+«(]+Al^ 
_  =bA  -f  Oij  +  6ik,  then  by  applying  the  dis- 
tributive law,  and  the  table  we  get  a''b= 


(oibM—Otbt)  i  +  (utfii— <iifci)  j  +  (a,br~aj>i)k. 
There  are  various  interpretations  of  this  re- 
sult From  it  we  can  easily  obtain  the  three 
projections  of  the  area  of  the  parallelogram 
formed  by  (a,  b) ;  also  the  directions  of  its 
normal;  ^so  sin  0  in  terms  of  the  direction 
cosines  of  a  and  b;  also  the  area  of  any  tri- 
angle   in    terms    of    the   co-ordinates    of    its 

For  an  application  to  plane  analytic  geom- 
etry, suppose  a  and  b  both  lie  in  the  jcy-ptane, 
then  at=0,  bi==0,  and  a>'b=(aibi — aJh^k, 
hence  o6  sin"— a,Si— o,ii;  this  gives  twice  the 
area  of  a  triangle  one  of  whose  vertices  is 
at  (0, 0),  and  whose  other  vertices  are  at  (Ob  a), 
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cos  a,  sin  ei ;  and  can  then  God  sin  (<>t  -f  '>i)  by 
changing  (he  sign  of  41.  SimUirly  we  could  &n« 
cos  (oi  —  1])  by  taking  the  scalar  tnstead  of  the 
vector  product. 

In  mechanics  the  momett  of  a  force  «  act- 


the  distributive  taw  that  the  moment  of  a 
resultant  force  about  F  equals  Ait  vector  sum 
of  the  moments  of  its  components.  If  there  is 
a  couple  formed  by  the  parallel  forces  a  and  —  a 
acting  at  points  wboie  distance  ajpurt  is  rep- 
resented by  the  vector  r,  then  the  moment  of 
the  couple  is  k't;  and  the  resultant  of  Any 
number  of  couples  is  a  single  couple  whose 
vector  is  the  sum  of  the  vecton  of  the  given 
couples. 

16.  Triple  Scalar  Product — It  is  evident 
that  ■■  (b»c)  is  the  volume  of  the  paral- 
lelopiped  whose  adjacent  edges  are  «,  b,  c. 
hence  ■■  (bxc)=b-  (c»a)=c-  (■■h),  where 
the  letters  are  in  the  same  cycUc  order;  if  the 
cyclic  order  is  changed  the  sign  of  the  triple 
product  is  altered.  The  dot  and  cross  can  be 
interchanKed,  for  a-  (biic)  =  (a"b)-C 

17.  Tnple  Vector  Product— It  can  be 
shown  by  expansion  that  the  triple  vector  prod- 
uct can  be  resolved  into  scalar  multiples  of 
two  of  the  given  vectors,  in  the  form 

a«(b-c)=(a-  c)  b— (B-b>c 

18.  Vector  and  Scalar  Pielda.— The  the- 
ories   of    fluid    motion,    heat,    electricity,    etc. 


are  largely  concerned  with  vector  and  scalar 
fields.  With  every  point  <*,  y,  «)  are  assod- 
aled  such  scalars  as  mas^  density,  potential. 


(*, 


19.  Dire< 


3-— 5Z  «»9  »  H 


actional  Derivative  of  a  Scalar 
FtmctioD, —  If  a  moving  point  P  is  displaced 
from  ix,  y,  *)  to  a  neighboring  position  m  the 
direction  ds,  the  rate  of  change  of  a  scalar 
function  V  (i,  y,  i)  per  unit  of  displ 
is  given  by  the  directional  derivative 
dV  _9V^  dVdy  dV  dt  dV 
ir~  dx  ds'^  dy  3i  ^  Bi  di"  Bx  ' 

(Ico»o+joo9^  +  keosrt,  in  wbidi  the  second 
factor  is  a  tmit  vector  in  the  direction  of  ds, 
whose  direction  angles  are  a,  fi,  y, 

20.  Tkagentlaf  and  Normal  Derivatives  to 
a  Level  Stinace.—  Let  the  family  of  level  sur- 
faces for  the  function  V  have  the  equation  V 
(jf.  y.  «)""C,  where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant; 
first  let  the.  displacement  dt  be  tangential  to 
the  level  surface  that  passes  througfi  P,  then 
dV/ds-=0,  and   the   above   scalar  product  is 


,  ^y^ 


x^Yj. 


^»y 


in    this    normal     direction   we     have     r  ^ 


perpendicular  to  ds,  that  is,  to  any  tangent  to 
the  surface,  and  is,  therefore,  normal  to  the 
surface.    Let  ^  be  the  length  of  this  normal 

the     direction     cosines     of     this     vector    are 

i^av  i^SV  1_SV 

N6x'Ndy'Jfi^ 


ill.  TofindtberateofchangeofV 


>JV— length  of  vector  1 


+  k^ 


dV 


tience  this  vector  is  not  only  normal  to  the  sur- 
face V~'C,  but  represents  in  magnitude  the 
rate  of  change  of  V  in  that  direction;  this 
vector  is  called  the  gradient  of  V.  and  is  de- 
noted by  V  P. 

21.  General  Directional  Derivative  in 
Tenu  of  Gradicat^^  Since  dV/ds^W 
.(i  coaa-fJcGB/J  +  kcosr).  where  the  latter 
factor  is  a  unit  vector  in  direction  ds,  hence 
dV/ds—  Nil)  cos  9.  where  «  is  the  angle 
between  VV  and  ds;  thus  the  derivative  of  V 
in  any  direction  equals  the  projection  of  V  F 
in  that  direction,  hence  VK  ppmts  in  the  di- 
rection of  most  rapid  increase  of  V. 

22.  Linea  of  the  Gradient  Vector.— If  a 
point  moves  continuously  from  one  level  sur- 
face to  another  along  successive  gradients,  the 
elements  of  these  gradients  form  in  the  limit 
a  continuous  curve  which  is  an  orthogonal 
trajectory  to  the  family  of  surfaces  V(.x,  y,  g} 
■■C,  and  is  called  a  liMt  of  tht  vector  \V; 
and  a  series  of  such  lines,  passing  through  the 
perimeter  of  a  small  closed  curve  traced  on  a 
level  surface,  is  called  a  tube  of  the  vector. 

23.  Vector  Functions. —  A  vector  whose 
three  components  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
axis  are  given  functions  ai  (x,  y,  f)  is  called 
a  Vtetor  funeti«n;  e.g.,  the  resultant  force  at 
die  point  (x,  y,  s>  of  an  electric  field  is  of  the 
form  R=dX;f  jl'  +  kZ,  where  X^^  V,  Z  are 
certain  functions  of  (jr,  y,  x).  Trie  simplest 
electric  field  is  that  due  to  a  point  charge  m 
which  repels  the  unit  test  charge  placed  at  3 
distance  r  with  a  force  m/r*;  the  potential  is 
y'—m/r;  the  level  surfaces  are  spherical;  and 
the  force  /»  =  — V  y=-dy/dr=in/i'  along  r. 

24. -STmbolic    Scalar    Product  v-a.- The 

vector  -operator    v  ■="*  xl  "*".'%,  "*"*  a;   •" 

called  the  Hamiltonian  operator,  from  its  in- 
ventor; but  when  osed  in  combination  it  has 
the  shorter  name  of  dei,  due  to  Willard  Gibbs; 
some  use  the  name  nabla  suggested  by  Maxwell 
from  resemblance  to  the  Assyrian  harp;  Kel- 
vin's name  atUd,  the  reverse  of  ddta,  is  seldom 
used     The    symbolic    scalar    product   V  -a  ^ 

('s+<|+'l)('-+*»  +  '°-)- 

dax.aot.aot 


u      (12),  where  the  syn^lic  product  of  7-  and  at 


is  taken 


etc. 


25.  Flax  of  a  Vector  throt^h  an  Area— • 
Divergence. —  The  flux  of  a  vector  a  through 
an  element  of  area  dS  is  defined  as  the  prod- 
uct of  dS  by  the  normal  componmt  of  a  and 
is  accordingly  represented  by  a-dS  where  dS 
is  the  vector  of  the  elementary  area  (9), 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  die  sJgebraic  sum  of  the 
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i«(g+^+§)   dxdydi, -nhicix  ia    V.a.  per     j^ j'nvV.i6^j'Jfv.{UvV)dxdyd^ 


t  volume.    In  case  a  is  the  velodtjr  at  (*,  j, 

m)  ai  a  fluid  7.>  is  ibe  rate  at  which  matter 
ii  flowing  out  from  {x,  y,  i)  in  unit  time  per 
unit  volume,  and  is  called  the  rarefaction  or 
divergence  at  that  point;  and,  by  analoey,  V.a 
is  called  the  outward  flux  or  divergence  tor  any 
vector  a.  If  a  has  a  scalar  potential,  of  which 
it  is  then  the  gradient,  div  a^^  V.V  !'=  VI'= 

ay 

as.  Gauw'  Flux  Intefral^— Let  5  be  a 

closed  surface  in  the  field  of  a,  divide  it  into 
smalt  elements,  and  regard  each  element  as 
plane,  and  represent  it  by  normal  vector  dS 
drawn    outwards    (9),    then    the    flux    of    a 

tlUDUgh  5,  is  j    1  a-(jS;  and  Gauas'  theoretn  ex- 


Ute  outward  flux  is  4' 


ing  this  to 


■///- 


"///' 


p  dxdyi*.      Equat- 


///' 


This  is  called  Green's  theorem  and  has  many 
appUcatioos ;  e.g.  (1)  if  a  continuous  scalar 
function  vanishet  on  the  boundary  of  S,  and 
satisfies  Laplaoe'B  equation  ^'V=0  within  S, 
then  it  vanishes  at  all  pointi  within  S.  To 
prove  this,  let  I/  — F  then  by  the  conditiciii 

i,YV)'ixiyda~<i,  benc«  VI'— 0  at  all 


///' 


which  is  proved  by  anmmin^  np  the  flnx  out 
of  the  elementary  parallelopipedi  in  (25).  If 
•  is  the  force  due  to  a  point  charge,  V  a^™ 

—  V  V,  where  V—  m/r,  aV/dx  =  —  m/rKdr/dx)  ™ 

—  mx/f,  *  K/ftt> «  —  M  (r-  —  3x')/r', 

ViK=  — m(3n— 3*«— 3j*— 3«<)/f»=0, 
except  where  r=^0,  thus  7,a='0  except  at 
r  iM),  hence  by  Gauss'  equation,  the  flux 
through  any  surface  not  enclosing  the  point 
charge  is  zero,  and  the  fluxes  through  all  sur- 
faces enclosing  it  are  equal.  To  find  this  flux 
take  a  sphere  of  radius  r  with  the  point  charge 
as  centre,  then  the  ftux  =  4Tr'(»i/r')  ^4ir(B. 
If  there  be  any  number  of  point  charges  the 
flux  of  force  through  any  surface,  enclosing 
enlarges  whose  alge^aic  sum  is  M,  is  4^1ii 
and  for  a  contiouous  distribution  of  density  P, 


V(.a)dxdjidi,  for  any  encbied 

voluine,  we  have  4Tp=«7.a—  —  V'f.  Thiais 
Poisaon's  equation.  At  a  point  where  p-^O 
we  have    ?T'='0,  which   is  LapIace^s  equa- 

27.  Tabular  or  Solenoidal  Vector  FieId.-~ 
Applying  the  flux  theorem  to  the  volume 
bounded  by  a  vector  tube  and  two  normal  sec- 
tions we  see. that  if  v.a-=  0  the  net  outward  flux 
is  zero,  hence  the  inward  flux  through  one  sec- 
tion equals  the  outward  flux  through  the  other, 
since  there  is  no  flux  normal  to  the  vector 
lines;  thus,  when  the  tube  is  very  thin  the 
ma(^tude  of  a  varies  inversely  as  the  normal 
section  of  the  tube;  hence  the  variation  of  a  in 
magnittide  and  direcdon  as  we  pass  along  a  line 
of  the  vector  is  exhibited  by  the  variation  of 
the  thickness  and  direction  of  the  vector  fila- 
ment; and,  for  this  reason,  a  vector  field  which 
has  no  divergence  is  called  a  tubular  or 
solenoidal  field. 

28.  Ore«>'»  Thwtwa.— If  in  Gauss't  equa- 


poinu  within,  therefore  F  is 
zero  by  the  boundary  condition.  (2)  There 
only  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  finding  a  ct 
tinuOHS  function  y  whidi  shall  take  assigned 
values  on  .S',  and  shall  satisfy  Poisson's  equa- 
tion W'^--~4rp  within  3  whvepisa  given 
continuona  function  of  {x,  y,  m).  For,  suppose 
that  there  are  tvro  such  functions  Vi  and  Vt, 
then  the  function  U'-Vi  —  Vt  is  zero  on  5" 
and  satiefies  V"I/~0  within,  hence  by  (1), 
U— 0,  that  is,  Vi'^y^  at  all  points  within  5, 
29.  Symbolic  V«ctor  Product  v  X  a  — 
Curl    of  •    V«etor.— From    (17)     we    have 

'X-('£+<|+'s)x('»+*-+H- 

'(l-t) +'(!■-&) +  '(&-!). 

It  is  shown  in  hydrodynamics  that  if  a  is  Ae 
fluid  velocity  at  Cx,  y,  x),  the  vector  just  written 
represents  double  the  molecular  velocity  of 
rotation  at  (x,  ^,  »),  or  the  vortex  motion.  This 
vector  is  called  the  curl  of  a  even  when  a  is  not 
a  Velocity.  When  curl  a=:0,  tite  three  com- 
ponents vanish,  and  these  are  the  three  con- 
ditionfi  that  a,,  at,  a,  shall  be  the  partial  deriva- 
tives of  a  function  V,  so  that  »»>V  W,  where  F 
is  the  scalar  potential  of  a.  Thus  the  lines  of 
a  are  normals  to  the  family  of  level  surfaces 
y^'C,  which  diiiide  the  field  into  lanunx 
which  are  regarded  as  infinitesimally  thin,  and 
are  hence  called  lamella.  The  magnitude  of 
a,  that  is  dV/dn,  varies  inversely  as  the  Uiick- 


hence  called  a  lamellar  vector,  Heaviside  has 
given  the  name  divergent  to  a  vector  whose 
curl  is  zero  but  whose  divergence  is  not  zero 
(as  the  velocity  of  a  compressible  fluid  at  a 
point  where  there  is  no  vortex,  or  the  electric 
force  at  a  point  where  there  is  a  charge)  and 
the  name  ctreuital  to  x  vector  vriiose  divergence 
is  zero  and  whose  curl  is  not  zero  (as  the 
velocity  of  an  incompressible  fluid  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  vortex)  ;  a  vector  whose  diver- 
gence and  curl  are  both  zero  is  sometimes  called 
a  Laplacian  vector;  it  is  both  lamellar  and 
solenoidel,  as  in  the  case  of  an  electric  field 
at  a  point  where  there  is  no  charge.  Helm- 
holtz  has  shown  that  any  vector  field  can  be 
resolved  into  a  divergent  field  and  a  circuital 
field.  The  curl  of  an^  vector  is  solenoidal. 
for  v{7  iia)=0  as  in  <17),  oT  by  differ- 
entiation. The  cur!  of  curl  a  is  given  by  (20), 
that  is 
V-{V'»)  =  (V»)V— {V-V)«— V(VJ>)— V^ 

.,,„..,„,  Google 
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in  the  fidd  of  «,  the  line  integral  |     ..dji  is     «»■.— Consld. 
J  ^  jy-plane,  and 


i^,  the  cnrrcDt  densitT-;  thii  is  HaxwelTs  ei]ua- 
tion  for  electric  cnrrent  in  a  magnetic  field. 
32.  Vecton  in  a  Plane  —  Qnadrantal  Vav 


\y, 


called  the  ftwo  of  a  along  arc  AS.  When  AB 
is  a  dosed  drcuil,  this  integral  u  called  the 
orcitfciiwn  of  a  around  the  drcuiL  Stokes' 
theorem  asserts  that  this  drculation  equals  the 
flux  of  curl  a  throngli  any  surface  which  cap> 
the  drcuit;  in  symbols 


/-...=//, 


V-a-tf 


Sketch  of  Kehrin's  proof:  If  5'  be  ruled  up  into 
elementary  areas,  the  drcubtion  aronnd  the 
boundary  equals  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  dr- 
culations  about  the  elementary  areas  (by  caned- 
ing  flow  on  lines  described  in  opposite  direo- 
tions) ;  and  similarly  the  circulation  arousd  any 
element  iS  at  P  equals  the  sum  of  its  drcnla- 
tions  around  the  three  projections  ^i,  dS^  ASt 
on  planes  drawn  through  P  parallel  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes.  Now  if  we  take  a  pantUdogTam 
PQRS  with  sides  parallel  to  dx  and  dy,  then 
the  tangential  components  of  a  on  the  sides 

/^.itSarea.,— /o,+^i*y),«nd  rimilarlyfor 

the  other  two  sides,  hence  the  algebraic  sum 

of  flow  along  the  four  ddes  is  (3-  ■ — ~j  dxdy. 

Summing  this  over  dS^  and  taking  similar  sums 
over  dSr  and  dSt,  we  get  the  drculation  around 
dS  equal  to  (  7  x  a)-<iS;  then  integrating  over 
the  cap  we  get  die  drculation  around  the 
boundary. 

As  an  application  of  Stokes'  theorem,  in 
fluid  motion,  the  circulation  around  a  drcuit 
equals  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  all  the  vortex 
tubes  enclosed  by  the  circuit. 

31.  Circulation  in  Electromagnetic  Cir- 
cuit— Maxwell's  Equations.^  Faraday  showed 
experimentally  that  the  total  electromotive  .force 
around  a  closed  drcuit  (i.e.,  the  line  integral 
of  the  electric  force  E)  equals  the  negative 
of  the  time-rate  of  change  of  the  total  magnetic 
induction  through  the  drcuit;  but  this  total 
induction  is  the  surface  integral  of  the  mag- 
netic induction  vector  B  {x  y,  z)  taken  over 
any  surface  that  caps  the  circuit ;  hence 
Faraday's  result  may  be  written 


/>..  =  -i//B 


and  comparison  with  Stokes'  formula  shows 

that  V  K  B^s —  -^,  which  is Maxwdl's equation 

for  magnetic  current  in  an  electric  field.  Again 
Ampere's  experiments  prove  that  the  work 
done  in  carrying  a  unit  magnetic  pole  around 
a  dosed  drcuit  etjuals  4ir  times  the  dectric 
flux  through  the  drcuit,  that  is 

rH-ds=4^rrc-ds. 

Comparison  sbowa  tiiat  ?  '  HBx4nC  lAere 
H  is  the  magnetic  force  at  (jt,  y,  <),  and  C  is 
the  electric  mx.  throof^  unit  area  per  unit  time. 


_  .  ,  and  perform  the  operation  ^>,  then 
k  K  r:= — JT  +  iy;  the  operation  repeated  gives 
kx(k«0=-&-^:fc=-r,  hence  (k«)'=— I; 
and  (k«)  e=  V— 1;  each  of  these  is  a  sym- 
\xA  for  the  operation  of  turning  ■  a  Tector 
through  a  positive  right  angle  in  the  jry-plane, 
and  is  called  a  quadranta!  -vtrior. 

33.  Versor  for  Angle  P.— Writing  r  in  flie 
form  r  =  r  (1  cos  9+1  dnet—r  9  coa  •  + 
k  1.1  dtt  «)«r(co3«  +  Bin«k>'  )l«>r(coa«  + 
V — 1  sin  ^i,  we  see  that  r  can  be  derived  from  the 
unit  vector  i  by  applying  the  operator  r  (cos  t 
+  V— 1  dn  6),  which  ia  the  product  at  the 
tensor  r  and  tha  veraor  ooa  9  -f-  V'— 1  Bin  9; 
this  versor  acting  alone  turns  a  vector  throng 
the  angle  9  without  stretching.  The  product 
<rf  the  versor  for  angle  9  and  the  versor  foe  an^ 
9'  ia  tha  vm^ior  for  angle  *i  ■\'^,  thna  (coa-ft -f 
V— I^^XcosO*  +V^sta»^=cos(9  +  »l 
+  V^l  do  (9  -f-  V).  The  complex  algebraic 
number  x  +  V — 1 J  can  ba  tepwaented  by  the 
Tarsj-teosor  r  (cos  •  +  V — I  au»  «)  when  r 
=»V«'+y'.tan9--y/*. 

34.  Vectors  and  Versors  for  Sitnple  Har^ 
Tooidea.—  Let  the  vector  n  revolve  with  angu- 
lar velodty  i>  radians  per  second;  then  v<» 
"t  +  A,  where  9i  is  the  value  off  wheat  =^0;  and 
the  i-component  of  fi  is  xi—'fi  cos  (u(  ■+■  9). 
Let  another  vector  fi  revolve  with  the  same 
angular  velodty,  starting  at  the  position  ff^x^t, 
then  ita  ^-component  ia  *t=jri  coa  (w(  +W. 
The  vector  sum  (the  diagonal  of  porallelo- 
gram)  is  rt=r,  +  n  whose  *-componertt 
IS  a:  =  %  +  X,  -=.  r,  cos  (ui  -^  «0  +  f*  <»• 
fut  +  9i);  the  diagonal  u  remains  constant 
in  length  and  revolves  with  angular  velocity  u, 
hence  its  projection  is  of  the  form  x'^ri  coi 
("t  +  9i),  a  simplo  harmonic  function  of  t  with 

Eriod  2*/«;  nence  the  sum  of  two  ^mple 
rmonic  functions  wiA  the  same  period  and 
different  pbaSe  angles  is  another  simple  bar* 
monic  of  the  same  period,  and  its  character- 
istic vector  is  the  sum  of  thdr  vectors.  The 
phase  angle  9i  is  found  by  adding  the  com- 
ponent vectors  at  time  f""0. 

35.  Time  Derivatives  of  Simple  Harmoidcs. 
—  If  e=iei  cos  (ui  +  e),  then  de/Al  =  ~  <j«i 
sin  («(  +  9)  =  wei  cos  (ui  +  fl  +  Jjf),  whose 
characteristic  vector  has  tie  angle  6  -i-  Jt,  and 
ia  represented  (32)  by  j"e,  where  j^V^lJ 
similarly   ife/rfi*  has   the   characteristic   vector 

j^'o,  VD&t  is,  —  'j'o.  This  enables  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  time  variable  from  differential  equa- 
tions involving  simple  harmonics  of  the  same 
period,  as  in  th^  theory  of  alternating  electric 
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1911);  Burali-Forti  and  Marcolongo  (Bologna 
1909);  Bucherer  (Ldpiig  1905);  aUo  Heavir 
side,  'Electromagnetic  Theory'  (London  1894): 
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VEDA— VBDANTA 


VEDA,  vk'dt,  the  KcnenJ  deaignation  of  the 
ancient  sacred  literature  of  India.  The  word  is 
irom  tfae  Sanskrit  root  vid,  "known,"  and 
signifies  primarily  "knowledge"  or  "science.* 
It  then  came  to  be  appHed  to  the  entire  Hindu 
ncred  literature  as  "the  science."  For  a  fuU 
discussion  of  the  subject  see  the  article  on 
Vedic  LiTCBATtniE.    See  also  India  —  Religions. 

VEDANTA,  va-dan't4,  which  means  liter- 
ally the  end  o£  the  Veda,  or  knowledge,  con- 
stitutes the  most  impressive  and  comprehensive 
Structure  of  Hindu  philosophy.  It  is  not 
synonymous  with  Hindu  philosophy,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  because  the  Vedanta  is  only 
one  of  the  six  main  schools  of  India.n  thought, 
one  of  which,  the  Vyaya,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  earhest  school  of  atheistic  thought 
in  the  world.  The  subject  o£  Vedanta  is 
tfaeistic  thought,  based  on  the  texts  of  the  Veda, 
principally  Upanishads.  The  Upanishads  are 
portions  of  tlie  Veda,  and  are  recognized  to 
lead  to  the  realization  of  self;  they  constitute 
the  JnaHaklUlda^  or  the  part  dealing  with  higher 
knowledge,  while  the  rest  of  the  Veda,  the 
Brahmana  and  Samhita,  is  known  as  the 
Karmakanda,  or  the  part  dealing  with  rituals. 
The  fotmdadon  on  whidi  the  philosophy  has 
been  reared  is  the  S%iras,  or  the  formuhe 
contained  in  the  Vedanta  Sutra,  firahma  Sutra 
«nd  the  Sariraka  Sutra.  Vyasa.  th.e  author  of 
the  Hindu  epic  Mahabharata  is  said  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Sutras. 

The  Vedanta  philosophy  itself  comprises 
several  schools  of  thought  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, agreeing  on  the  Veda  as  the  final 
authority.  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
philosophy  is  necessary  to  comprehend  cor- 
rectly the  principles  enunciated  by  the  sages. 
The  earliest  speculative  thought  of  the  Hindus 
is  contained  in  the  Upanishads,  which  are  at 
die  same  time  extremely  profound.  There  are 
108  Upanishads;  Vedaintic  thought,  however, 
takes  cognizance  of  but  18,  although  occasional 
references  are  made  to  some  of  the  rest  In 
the  gradual  evolution  <if  Hindu  thought,  these 
Upanishads  came  to  a  stage  when  the  con- 
clusion was  arrived  at  that  there  was  but  one 
substance  or  reaiity,  self-created,  immutable, 
imperccpdble,  all-knowing  and  external.  This 
is  the  supreme  spirit,  the  impersonal  self,  the 
absolute,  atman,  paramatman,  Brahrnan.  The 
Brahman  is  Sachchidananda,  i.e.,  life,  thou^t 
and  beatitude.  It  is  life,  as  imparting  life  and 
manifestation  to  all  that  is  known  and. appears 
to  exist.  It  b  thought,  as  being  self-conscious, 
as  ^ving  consciousness  to  all,  making  appear 
all  things  that  do  appear.  It  is  beatitude,  as 
exempt  from  all  the  misenes  of  births  and 
deaths,  from  evil,  pain  and  sorrow,  a  beatitude 
in  which  there  is  no  distinction  between 
attribute  and  subject,  a  beatitude  like  the 
repose  of  dreamless  sleep.  Brahman  is  eternally 
mire,  intelligent  and  free.  It  is  pure,  as  free 
from  loves  and  hates,  passionless  and  un- 
affected by  the  limitations  of  form.  It  is  in- 
telligent, as  irradiating  all  things,  as  illu- 
minating Oie  otherwise  dark  or  unconscious 
modifications  of  the  sensories  and  intellects  of 
personal  spirits,  and  as  illuminating  the  objects 
of  these  modificatians.  It  is  free,  as  unaffected 
by  the  experiences  of  these  spirits,  exempt  from 
the  implication  of  the  unreal. 

Brahman,  -mtb  all  these  ftttiUnites,  had  al- 


ready  been  postidated  ia  the  Upanishads.  The 
question  of  importance  then  was  how  to  re- 
concile this  postulate  with  existence.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  no  speculation  or  philosophy  is 
possible  without  admitting  the  existence  of  the 
individual,  the  universe  which  comprises  every- 
thing else  but  the  individual,  and  an  entity  that 
comprises  and  regulates  all.    All  religions  and 


God.  The  meaning  of  existence,  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  it,  are  to  be  sought  in  die  under- 
standing of  die  relations  between  the  three 
known  postulates. 

AH  speculation  starts  with  the  individual,  or 
individual  souL  called  iwatmoH.  Therefore, 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  individual  soul 
with  Brahman,  which  is  the  one  reality,  be- 
came imperative.  Vedanta  phikisophy  has  also 
accepted    from    the    outset    that    the    soul    b 

Eersonal  only  in  fictitious  semblance,  only  so 
ing  as  it  is  implicated  in  the  series  of 
transmigratory  states,  and  is  in  truth  impersonal, 
one  with  Brahman,  and  is  in  Brahman.  As 
Krishna  enunciates  in  the  Bagavad  Gila,  its 
apparent  and  fictitious  individuality,  and  its 
apparent  action  and  suffering,  are  the  in- 
dividuality,  the  action  and  suffering  of  its 
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illusory  adjuncts,  the  organism  and  the  facul- 
ties. The  submergence  of  all  souls  into 
Brahman,  the  one  soul,  must  he  sought  after 
and  is  the  only  truth.  The  true  intririon,  or 
the  knowledge  of  Br^bman  is  the  sole  mediod 
by  which  die  parasitic  growth  of  experience  is 
pierced  and  the  realization  of  self  attained. 

The  earlier  Vedic  texts  and  the  Sutras, 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  philosophy, 
were  too  vague  for  the  practical  inquirer;  and 
being  considered  revelation,  did  not  admit  of 
doubt.  Only  two  courses  were  open:  either  to 
reject  them  altogether  or  inject  new  iboi^t 
into  them  by  the  aid  of  commentaries.  Tie 
believer  in  the  faith  has  no  thought  of  reject- 
ing what  be  considers  divine  revelation;  so,  the 
philosophy  was  built  vp  of  so-called  com- 
mentaries or  bktifhyas.  £very  sage  and  philos- 
opher, who  had  a  system  of  thought  to  offer, 
claimed  only  to  comment  on  the  reveialions; 
he  took  no  credit  for  himself.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  European  scholars  and  students 
should  fall  into  the  error  of  believing  that 
the  Vedanta  is  a  single  system  of  philosophy, 
sot^what  on  the  lines  of  Plato  or  Epictetus. 
three     principal     schools     of 


that  which  recognizes  two,  and  Vishtshtadwaitit 
or  qualified  dualism.  The  founder  of  the 
adwaila  school  was  Sankarocharva,  who  lived 
about  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  enunciated  that  there  was  only  one  truth, 
i.e.,  Brahmian.  Existence,  world  and  all  dif- 
ferentiation was  built  out  of  Maya,  or  illusion. 
Maya  is  the  principle  by  which  the  sou!  mis- 
takenly identifies  itself  with  fictitious  adjuncts 
like  the  organs,  faculties  and  the  human  organ- 
ism. Out  of  maya  is  created  the  unreal  world, 
and  maya  is  the  case  of  the  projecdon  of  the 
manifold  of  experience.  Sankaracharya  held 
that  name  and  form  are  illusions,  neither 
existent  nor  non-existent,  nor  both  in  one, 
neither  to  be  cxplaittcd  as  an  entity  or  as  non- 
entity, fictitiously  proceeding  from,  aod  to,  aU 


or  illiuion  are  very  telling:  Existence  is 
the  blue  sky.  wtiich  has  no  existence  or  attri- 
bute, like  tne  waters  of  a  mirage.  like  the 
visions  of  a  dr^m,  like  the  anake  seen  by  a 
dim  light  in  a  piece  of  rope. 

Speculative  thouRht  in  India  has  always  been 
intimately  connected  with  reli^on.  Knowledge, 
per  it,  tor  no  other  purpose,  bad  no  place  in 
Hindu  philosophy.  Hence,  systems  of  philos- 
ophy are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  a  purpose; 
in  the  case  of  Vedanta,  it  is  the  release  of  the 
soul  from  ignorance  and  the  aitainment  of  the 
highest.  The  .rumniim  toKum  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  all  schools  of  tin's  thouRht,  was  to  become 
one  with  Brahman.  Sankara  s  system  did  not 
recognize  duality;  hence,  maya  or  illusion  only 
stands  as  a  curtain  between  the  soul  and  Brah- 
man, which  have  ever  been  one.  The  moment 
the  curtain  Is  removed,  there  is  an  automatic 
absorption  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  eternal. 

While  this  school  of  thought  was  the  earliest 
interpretation  of  the  Sultras  and  Upanlshads, 
it  has  not  been  popular.  The  doctrine  of 
illusion,  as  preached  by  Sankara,  was  too  ab- 
struse lor  even  the  intellectuals.  There  was  a 
hankering  for  a  little  more  of  the  human  touch 
in  intellectual  and  relii^aus  speculation.  A 
super-volitional  Brahman  had  to  give  way  to 
Brahman,  which  was  the  operative  cause  of  die 
ivorld.  The  transition  did  not  invohre  any 
modification  of  the  attributes;  it  was  stilt  im- 
mutable, omnipresent,  omniscient  and  incor- 
ruptible. Only,  Brahman  had  these  attributes 
voUtionallj^  and  was  not  a  residuum  of  abstrac- 
tion. Brahman  became  the  light  of  li^ts  be- 
yond the  darkness,  and  by  the  li^t  of  Brah- 
man all  the  world  shone  forth.  Brahman  had 
his  abode  within  the  heart.  This  process  of 
reasoning  led  to  the  dualistic  school  of  thought. 
Ramvmija  was  the  originator  of  the  new  school, 
which,  while  admitting  that  the  individual  soul 
emanated  from  Bralunan,  and  was  part  and 
parcel  of  ii,  contended  that  it  was  still  a  dis- 
tinctive entity.  Even  salvation  was  not  the 
annihilation  of  the  individual  soul,  although  it 
was  held  to  mean  *to  become  one  with  Brah- 
man.* Ramanuja  admitted  the  existence  of 
Mof^a  or  illusion;  but  he  used  it  to  signify 
wrong  perception,  and  not  the  perception  of 
existence  in  non-existence.  Satdcara  exalted 
knowledge  as  the  means  to  Saltation;  but 
Ramanuja  relegated  it  to  a  secondary  places 
placing  "faith*  on  a  higher  plane,  rie  exalted 
the  doctrine  of  the  attainment  of  salvation  by 
faith,  and  incorporated  it  in  his  system  of 
(diilosophy.  His  school  is  known  as  Visishlid- 
waila,  or  ijualified  dualism.  Accordini;  to  him. 
Brahman  is  the  operative  cause  of  (he  world, 
and  the  process  of  cvo.ution  by  which  existence 
is  regulated  is  called  'differentiation  under 
name  and  form.'  The  process  moves  in  cycles 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  evolution  and  dis- 
solution chasing  each  other  in  an  endless  circle. 
As  plants  proceed  from  seeds  and  seeds  from 
plants,  so  embodiment  proceeds  from  works  and 
works  from  embodiments.  This  series  con- 
tinues until  each  individual  soul  realizes  itself, 
and  finds  eternal  bliss  and  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  Brahman.  Salvation  is  not  absorption  and 
negation  of  existence  to  the  individual  soul,  but 
the  attainment  of  bliss  in  Brahman. 

This  doctrine  was  not  ?ltogether  new,  as  it 
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had  already  been  foreshadowed  in  the  earlier 
texts.  Just  as  Sanlara  emphasized  the  aq>ect 
of  absorption  in  Brahman,  which  was  also  indi- 
cated in  the  Sruti,  so  Ramanuja  cmiriiasized  the 
doctrine  of  individuality. 

The  third  school  is  known  as  the  Dviaita,  or 
dualism,  the  founder  of  which  was  Madhtiva, 
who  lived  in  South  India  about  the  14th  century. 
Mttdbava  regarded  Brahman,  or  the  all-pervad- 
ing Boul,  and  the  individual  sotil  as  distinct  en- 
tities. Salvation,  according  to  him,  was  the 
attainment  of  ciemal  bliss  by  the  individual 
soul,  with  the  aid  of  Brahman.  Excepting  this 
momfication,  his  teachings  were  no  more  than 
a  medlev  of  the  two  prior  schools  of  Vedanta. 
He  made  his  thought  popular  by  appealing  la 
the  masses. 

Besides  the  above  three  principal  schools  of 
Vcdantic  thought,  there  have  been  nimierous 
other  systems,  which  have  exercised  local  in- 
fluence—  the  only  ones  worth  mentioning  be- 
inK  the  systems  of  NilakoHta  and  Ranut^hnda. 

As  has  alreadjr  been  mentioned,  Vedanta  is 
not  imre  speculation.  Being  a  theistic  ^lem 
of  philosophy,  it  is  inextricabtv  connected  with 
cosmogony  as  well  as  practical  conduct  of  life. 
Ethics  ia  not  specially  emphasized  in  aiQr  nstem 
of  Hindu  philoGc^hy,  because  ethical  condnct  is 
an  axiom,  which  inevitabhr  follows  from  die  ac- 
ceptance of  Veda  as  revelation  and  the  founda- 
tion of  knowledge.  None  but  the  pure  can 
study  the  Vedas;  and  none  but  those  conversant 
with  the  Vedas  can  be  students  of  Vedanta. 
Enquiry  into  the  origin  and  processes  of 
existence  are  motivated  by  the  need  of  the  in- 
dividual to  attain  salvation.  Knowledge  for  the 
s^e  of  knowledge  has  no  place  in  the  systetns 
of  philosophy  built  up  by  the  Hindus;  and 
knowledge  for  any  other  purpose  but  salvation 
is  anathematized.  Therefore,  Vedanta  had  to 
work  up  a  rule  of  conduct  for  Ufe,  aiding  to- 
ward  the  attainment  of  salvation.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  Hindu  evolution,  great  stress  was  laid 
on  ceremonial  rites  and  the  paraphemaUa  of 
sacrificial  oiiering  to  the  deities.  The  Vedant- 
ists  rejected  this  rule  altogether  as  tending  to- 
ward the  lowering  of  the  soul ;  thev  preiKhed 
the  doctrine  that  salvation  was  to  he  attained 
by  contemplation.  Once  again,  they  omitted  all 
references  to  ethics,  because  they  todc  it  as 
axiomatic  that  only  these  that  are  pore  in 
thought,  word  and  deed  are  fit  for  meditation. 
The  aspirant  to  salvation  must  constantly 
meditate  on  Brahman,  until  he  attains  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  existence. 

The  belief  in  metempsychosis  or  transmigfr*. 
tion  of  souls  plays  a  great  part  in  Vedanta, 
This  philosophy,  or  the  elaboration  of  it,  owes 
its  existence  to  Buddhism.  Buddha  revolted 
against  ceremonial  Hinduism,  and  emphasized 
ethical  conduct  and  contemplation.  He  frankly 
held  that  life  was  synonymous  with  misery  and 
bondage,  and  that  humanity  must  forever  sedc 
to  emerge  from  the  bondage  in  order  to  attain 
salvation.  He  took  the  text  of  the  Vedas, 
eniuiciaiing  the  oneness  of  life  and  nature,  to 
promulgate  his  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
The  soul  had  to  have  a  sheath  in  order  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  existence.  What  difference 
did  it  make  if  it  was  in  ihe  hide  of  an  elephant 
or  the  epidermis  of  a  man?  The  idea  was  fur- 
ther developed  in  order  to  form  gradations  of 
life.    A  hierarchy  was  foimed.    The  soul  was 
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said  to  pass  through  eveiy  stage  of  life  frotn 
rocks  and  vegetables  to  tisfa  and  aaimals,  before 
it  was  allowed  to  be  bom  in  a  human  garb.  He 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  ethical  conduct  by 
oifering  a  higher  form  of  existence  as  reward 
for  virtue  and  a  lower  one  as  punishment  for 
vice.  Escape  froin  existence  was  salvation,  and 
only  by  pure  life,  austere  deeds  and  contempla- 
tion was  a  soul  enabled  to  throw  oS  the  sheath 
altogedier,  and  attain  Nirvana,  or  eternal  bliss. 
Hinduism  had  to  take  this  doctrine  and  incor- 
porate it  within  itself  in  order  to  iif^t  the 
Bpread  of  Buddhism  in  the  country.  It  was  not 
averse  to  do  so  either,  because  it  easily  found 
sanction  for  it  in  the  Vedas.  Moreover,  this 
offered  the  best  explanation  for  the  inequalities 
of  life,  and  gave  hope  to  all  sentient  creatures 
of  attaining  salvation  some  day. 

Vedanta  took  this  thought  up  cheerfully,  and 
elaborated  it  The  inquiry  into  the  fundamen- 
tals and  motives  for  existence  was  facilitated  by 
the  belief  in  metempsychosis.  It  disposed  of 
the  question:  Where  is  the  need  for  Ovation? 
There  was,  however,  a  slight  modification  of  the 
doctrine,  as  recognized  by  Vedanta.  It  did  not 
agree  with  Buddhism  that  life  was  misery;  it 
was  certainly  bondage,  but  a  bondage  which  was 
consistent  with  the  eternal  law  and  will  of 
Brahman.  The  supreme  law  or  will  of  the 
Divine  enjoined  a  constant  process  of  evolution 
and  dissolution.  Brahman,  overspread  with  il- 
lusion, manifests  itself  as  Isvara,  who  allots  to 
transmigrating  spirits  their  several  bodies  and 
spheres  of  fruition,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  retribution,  i.e.,  the  spirits  obtain  the  bodies 
they  have  merited  by  their  own  acts.  Every- 
thing that  exists,  elements,  senbency,  soul  and 
sheaths  has  ever  existed-  There  is  no  creation. 
It  is  the  will  of  Brahman  that  at  the  end  of 
each  Mamiantara  or  cvcle,  all  differentiation 
vanishes,  and  souls  and  elements  become  one 
with  him.  Brahman  retracts  them  all  unto  him- 
self at  the  dissolution  of  the  son. 

The  individual  soul,  however,  can  extricate 
itself  from  metempsychosis,  and  be  above  the 
law  as  the  Brahman  itseif.  To  do  so  it  must 
receive  its  proper  nature ;  the  man  must  purify 
his  intellect,  by  passing  thtnugh  several  lives. 
'Not  he  that  has  not  ceased  from  evil,  not  he 
that  rests  not  from  sensations,  not  he  (hat  is 
not  concentrated,  not  he  whose  faculties  are 
not  quiescent,  can  reach  that  self  by  the  intui- 
tion" attainable  through  Vedanta.  By  contin- 
uous contemplation,  the  aspirant  to  salvation 
works  against  the  order  of  evolution  until  he 
attains  to  the  Brahma,  He  then  becomes  extri- 
cated from  bodies,  4mt  lives  and  becomes  a 
Jivanmukia.  When  he  attains  this  stage,  he  is 
untouched  by  merit  or  demerit.  The  body  then 
falls  away,  and  the  spirit  is  freed  for  ever  with 
undifferentiated  existence,   undifferentiated  in- 


to  that  of  ritualistic  or  popular  Hinduism ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  different  from  those  of 
all  known  rehgions.  Vice  and  virtue,  in  their 
essence,  are  purely  relative;  to  the  adept  they 
do  not  exist  at  all.  The  manifestation  of  Brah- 
man comprises  all  attributes  of  existence;  all 
that  exists,  therefore,  is  in  accordance  with 
divine  purpose,  To  the  being  that  is  untram- 
meled  by  Uie  bondage  of  existence,  the  differ- 
entiation becomes  unreal. 
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1854.  He  went  to  sea  when  very  young,  becajne 
captain  of  a  whaler  at  22,  was  appointed  first 
officer  of  an  armed  cruiser  in  1815,  and  in  1820 
became  tide -surveyor,  an  office  he  occupied  until 
his  retirement  on  a  pension  in  1852.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  written  i>oetry  at  an  early  age,  but 
his  first  published  verse  was  'The  Covenanters' 
Communion,  and  other  Poems'  (1828).  His 
poetry  is  graceful  and  fluent,  and  possesses  both 
humor  and  pathos.  His  work  includes  'Orca- 
dian Sketches'  (1832) ;  'Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott'  (1832);  'Poems  — Legendary,  Lyrical 
and  Descriptive'  (1842);  'Story  of  Reynard 
the  Fox'  (1852),  etc. 

VEDDER,  Elihn.  American  painter  iiad 
modeler:  b.  New  York,  26  Feb.  iaJ6.  He 
studied  painting  with  Mattison  at  Sherburne, 
N.  v.,  and  in  1856  became  a  pupil  of  Picot  in 
Paris.  In  1857-61  he  worked  in  Italy,  then  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  where  he  found 
himself  distiiultfied  for  enlistment  as  a  soldier 
by  a  defective  arm.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1865, 
he  remained  there  till  January  1867,  when  he 
weiit  to  Rome,  where  he  has  smce  resided.  His 
subjects  are  mostly  ideal,  and  his  work  is  char- 
acterized by  great  imaginative  power  and  origi- 
nality, with  boldness  and  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, qualities  which  impart  to  it  a  heroic  cast 
His  oil  paintings  include  the  'Phorcydes'  ;  the 
'Cumatan  Sibyl*  (see  CuM«) ;  'The  Greek 
Actor's  Daughter' ;  'Roman  Girls  on  the  Sea- 
shore*; 'Venetians  on  the  Main';  'The  Lair 
of  the  Sea  Serpent';  'The  Roc's  Egg';  'The 
Crucifixion';  and  others.    His  reputation  was 

freatly  increased  by  his  illustrations  of  E<iward 
ilzgerald's  'Omar  Khayyim*  (1884),  and  his 
decorations,  subsequent  to  1892,  are  marked  by 
his  significant  characteristics.  Examples  of  his 
work  in  this  style  may  be  seen  in  the  pieces 
called  'Good  and  Bad  Government'  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Wa^t^on,  and  in  a  panel 
which  he  executed  for  Bowdoin  College. 

VEDDER,  Hminr  Clky,  American  Baptist 
church  historian:  b.  De  Ruyter,  N.  Y  26  Feb. 
1853.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  in  1873  and  from  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  in  1876.  He  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  The  Examiner  1876-92,  and 
editor-in-chief  1892-94;  and  also  edited  The 
Baptist  Quarterly  Review  (1885-92).  Since 
December  1894,  he  has  been  professor  of 
church  history  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Chester,  Pa.  Among  his  published  worte 
are  'Baptists  and  Liberty  of  Conscience* 
(1883) ;  'The  Decline  of  Infant  Baptism' 
(1890);  <A  Short  History  of  the  Baptists' 
(1891);  'American  Writers  of  To-day»  (18W); 
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<The  Dedlae  of  the  ApostoHc  Saecasion  in 
Ihe  Onirch  of  England'  (18M>;  'A  History 
of  the  B^sts  of  the  Uiddle  States'  (1898); 
'The  Baptists>  (190}). 

VEDIC  (vi-dlk  or  Trf'dlk)  LITERA- 
T0KK,  the  literature  of  the  Vedas  or  sacred 
books  of  India.  The  language  and  literature 
of  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India  falls  into  two 
periods,  the  Vedic  and  the  Sanskrit.  Vedic  is 
Ae  English  adjective  formed  from  flie  noun 
veda,  the  native  name  for  the  literature.    This 

3rd  means  Irtiowledge"  (vid  seen  in  Greek 
iw  •  Latin  videre,  Gothic 
..•  English  toit),  wbidi  special- 
e  of  "the  knowledge  par  excel- 
lence,* "the  sacred  knowledge*  in  a  way  com- 
parable with  our  designation  of  our  sacred 
Scriptures  as  "the  book*  the  Bible.  This  fart 
indicates  at  once  the  character  of  the  literature. 
It  is  a  religious  literature,  composed  to  meet 
the  various  needs  of  a  complex  religious  sys- 
tem, and  is  consequently  practical,  not  artistic 
In  pnrpose. 

The  people  among  whom  this  literature 
originated  were  Indo-European s,  who  had  en- 
tered the  peninsula  of  Intfia  from  Hit  north- 
west. At  the  beginning  of  the  Vedic  period 
diey  were  settled  on  the  Indus  and  in  the  Pun' 
jab,  and  throui;hout  the  period  the  course  of 
their  conquests  can  be  fcJlowed  eastward  across 
the  Jumna  to  the  valley  of  the  GanRes.  Ow- 
in^  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  Indian  chronology 
it  IS  rarely  passible  to  give  exart  dates  to  ai^ 
monument  of  its  literature.  For  the  Vedic 
period  this  is  especially  true,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  fix  the  rdative  succession  of  cer- 
t»n  classes  of  writings.  The  oldest  works  are 
collections  of  material,  the  composition  of 
which  must  have  extended  over  several  cen- 
turies. For  the  oldest  of  these,  the  Rig  Veda, 
the  estimates  of  competent  scholars  vary  from 
400O  to  1000  ac~-  about  2000  B.c  being  a  con- 
servative estimate.  The  close  of  the  Vedic 
Eriod  may  be  approximately  given  as  shortly 
fore  die  beginning  of  our  era. 

These  people  were  worshippers  of  tile  vari- 
ous phenomena  of  nature,  of  which  their  chief 
deities  were  anthropomorphic  predjritates  (for 
details  see  Hopkins,  'The  Religions  of  India,* 
Boston  1898k  and  the  literature  there  dted). 
To  these  gods  they  offered  sacrifices  that  thnr 
might  give  in  return  prosperity  —  rain,  wealth 
in  cattle  and  in  sons,  health,  long  Ufe  and 
finally  safe  eicort  to  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
where  ruled  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvant  They 
conceived  also  the  idea  that  these  material 
gifts  could  be  made  more  acceptable  to  the 
^ods,  if  accompanied  by  songs  of  praise  and 
invocations  that  extolled  the  might  of  the  gods 
and  tcM  of  their  wondrous  works;  that  foi^ 
mulae  of  magic  potency  were  also  employed  is 
but  natural.  The  very  form  of  the  invocations 
implies  the  existence  of  mythological  legends, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  elaborate  a  ritual 
as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  and  even 
earlier  in  the  Indcr-Iranian  period,  could  have 
been  introduced  and  maintained  without  some 
tradition  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence,  and 
(Urections  for  its  proper  performance.  In 
short,  in  this  earliest  period  we  have  existing 
side  by  side  all  the  germs  which  developing  at 
a  later  period  and  crystallizing  at  various  times 
precipitated  themselves  in  the  three  great  ^pes 


of  Vedic  literature,  the  Sartihitts,  Srfthtnanas 
and  Sutras. 

The  religion  had  two  aspects,  a  hieratic  and 
a  popular  sid&  The  first  comprised  the  greater 
Vedic  ceremonies,  the  so-called  frAwto- sacrifices 
and  centred  about  the  oblation  of  the  intoxi- 
cating drink  ioma;  the  second  comprised  be- 
sides the  rites  connected  with  the  home  life 
tile  fffAjw  rite* — (from  gj-fui,  "a  house»>,  the 
practicet  that  were  more  distinctiy  magical  in 
nature,  whose  objects  were  to  bless  and  to 
curae.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  priesthood,  their  influ- 
ence reached  out  over  this  sphere  also  and  gfaye 
to  these  onginally  pi^Milar  ceremonies  a  quasi- 
bieratiCBl  oiaracter.  From  this  follows  the 
partition  of  Uie  Vedic  literature  into  two  main 
subdJTtsions,  on  the  one  hand  the  trayl  vidyO. 
die  'three-tcM  knowledge*  of  the  hymns  oi 
praise,  the  Rig  Veda,  of  the  chanted  songs,  the 
Sima  Veda,  and  of  the  sacrificial  verses  and 
formulK,  die  Yajur  Veda,  with  their  Soma 
sacrifices,  and  on  the  other,  the  Atharva  Veda, 
and  the  house  ceremonies. 

The  performance  of  the  great  (rOnta  sacri- 
fices required  the  participation  of  three  classes 
of  pliests,  the  Hotar,  or  the  reciting  priest,  the 
Udgfttar,  or  the  chanter,  and  the  Adhvaryn,  to 
wboie  lot  fdl  the  performance  of  the  manual 
labor  of  die  ceremonies.  To  dns  corresponds 
the  tripartite  division  of  the  hieratic  literature 
for  the  Veda  of  the  Hotar  is  the  Rig,  diat  of 
Ae  Udgitar  is  the  SSma,  and  that  of  die 
Adhvaryn,  the  Yajur  Veda.  In  each  Veda 
diiee  main  classes  of  works  exist,  the  Saib- 
hitls,  Brihmai^  and  Sfitras;  and  within  each 
Veda  these  tj^es  follow  one  another  in  this 
order,  for  the  Brftfamaijias  presuppose  the  Saih- 
hitAs,  and  die  Sfitras  die  Brfthmanas.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  compositioa 
of  all  the  works  of  one  type  belongs  to  thie 
same  period.  So  that  it  is  misleading  to  speak 
of  a  Brlhmapa  or  Sfitra  period  and  attempt  to 
define  them  as  if  there  had  ever  been  a  period 
in  which,  for  example,  the  Brihmaoas  and 
nothing  else  were  composed.  Besides  there 
existed  in  each  Veda  different  schools  (cora- 
mi),  varying  more  or  less  from  one  another. 
Sometimes  tne  difFerence  consisted  only  in  d^ 
tails  of  the  ritual,  sometimes  in  tlie  theoki^cal 
exposition  of  its  meaning,  sometimes  it  en- 
tended  to  the  Satiihitis  themselves.  In  die  lat- 
ter case  the  result  is  various  recensions  of  the 
same  Samhiti  known  as  fSihas  ("branches*). 
In  the  fonner  cases  the  differetices  lead  to  the 
composition  of  different  Brihmanas  and  Sutras 
belongiiw  to  the  same  Veda. 

The  Sadthitis  (from  sam,  a  preposition 
comparable  in  meaning  with  om  and  VdhS, 
*to  put,"  which  appears  also  in  rl^/u )  are 
collections  made  from  this  floating  mass  ol 
lyric  material  and  sacrificial  formuhe.  To  them 
the  term  VeJa  is  frequently  applied  in  a  nai^ 
rower  sense,  so  that,  for  example.  Rig  Ved& 
may  mean  either  the  Rig  Veda  Saifahiti.  or 
that  Saiiihiti  together  wiOi  all  the  works  of 
other  classes  dependent  upon  it 

The  Rig  Veda  (from  re,  a  laudatory  stanza, 
especially  one  that  is  to  be  recited  in  opposition 
to  one  that  is  to  be  sung)  is  the  oldest  and 
most  important  of  these  collections.  It  con- 
tains a  httle  over  1,000  hymns,  that  consist  of 
about  IQfXfi  stanzas,  and  so  arc  in  bulk  a  Utile 
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less  than  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  together. 
The  hymns  are  religious  lyrics  of  evidently 
very  diverse  origin  and  of  correspondingly  un- 
equal literary  merit.  The  mass  of  thetn,  how- 
ever, are  directed  alike  to  the  greater  gods  of 
the  Vedic  pantheon,  extolling  their  deeds,  im- 
ploring them  to  come  to  the  sacrifice,  accept  die 
ofFenngs  and  grant  blessings  to  their  worship- 
pers. It  is  from  this  material  that  the  Hotar 
forms  the  Canon  of  the  hymns  that  are  required 
at  each  (rSuta  sacrifice.  But  as  the  order  o£ 
hymns  does  not  follow  the  order  of  their  em- 
ployment in  the  ritual,  and  as  the  collectioa 
contains  also  material  —  for  example^  the  fu- 
neral and  wedding  stanzas  ~- not  intaided  for 
diis  purpose,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  an^ 
mary  purpose  of  the  collection  vms  not  to  tut- 
nish  a  manual  for  the  Hotar.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  assumed  that  the  purpose  of  the 
collection  was  historic  and  sdentific  —  to  pre- 
serve a  body  of  poetry  the  value  of  which  was 
appreciated  —  and  some  of  the  hymns  have  bean 
interpreted  as  secular  poetry.  Later  investiga- 
tions, however,  go  to  show  that  these  h^na 
also  are  religious,  and  that  the  Rig  Veda  itself 
is  a  collection  of  mantras  inteoded  for  a  ritual 
different  from  Uie  system  afterward  expounded 
is  the  Brahmaqas  and  Sutras. 

The  hymns  are  distributed  into  10  books, 
but  the  different  principles  of  arrangement  ob- 
servable in  them  show  that  the  collection  is  the 
expansion  of  a  still  earlier  collection.  With  re- 
gard to  its  tradition, —  the  text  of  the  hymns 
had  evidently  suffered  a  number  of  corruptions 
before  they  were  brought  together  in  the  pres- 
ent collection.  The  formation  of  the  latter  an- 
tedated not  only  the  composition  of  the 
BrahmaQas,  but  also  the  formation  of  the  other 
Saiohitas  —  the  time  of  the  redaction  of  these 
Samhitas  must,  however,  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  time  of  composition  of  the 
material  contained  in  them.  From  this  time 
on  the  utmost  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  text,  and  these  eitorts  attained 
upon  the  whole  a  wonderful  success.  An  ex- 
ception is  to  be  made  for  the  woric  of  certain 
scholarly  redactors  —  the  close  of  whose  activ- 
ity falls  between  the  composition  of  the  Br^- 
manas  and  the  time  of  Panini,  who  modernized 
the  text  to  a  certain  extent  chiefly  by  forcing 
Upon  it  the  observance  of  the  later  taws  of 
satkdfu, —  the  rules  that  govern  the  contact  of 
words  in  a  sentence.  From  their  hands  issued 
the  Satiibita  text.  For  its  protection  was  com- 
posed the  Pada-patha,  or  "word  text,*  which 
attempted  to  undo  the  effects  of  the  laws  of 
sarkdki  and  give'  each  word  in  its  original  form. 
Still  more  elaborate  precautions  of  a  similar 
nature  were  the  Krama-patha^  or  "step  text," 
the  Jata-pStha,  or  "woven  text,^  and  the  Ghana- 
pStha-  Further  safeguards  were  certain  pho- 
netic treatises,  the  Pratigikhyas,  to  be  mentioned 
below.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  the 
Saifahita  text,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
its  redactors,  and  as  the  changes  made  by  them 
can  generally  be  detected  by  disturbances  of 
the  metre,  we  can  restore  the  collection  to  es- 
sentially the  form  in  which  it  previously  ex- 
isted. Of  different  ffl*Mj  of  the  Rig  Veda 
only    one    has    been    preserved,    that    of    the 

The  Sama  Veda  (from  stman,  a  chant)  is  a 
collection  of  the  words  to  be  used  by  the  Udgl- 


tar  at  tibe  roMa  sacrifice.  It  contains  13*9 
stanzas,  all  except  75  of  which  occur  also  in 
the  R^  Veda.  Historically,  therefore,  it  is  the 
least  important  of  the  Saifabhls.  lu  accord- 
ance wioi  the  purpose  of  the  Sima  Veda  tiiej 
stand  not  in  their  orij^nal  context  but  in  the 
order  of  their  hturgical  employment  The 
Sariihita  exhibits  these  verses  simply  in  the 
form  of  the  stanzas  (feaf)  that  form  the  ba^ 
of  the  melodies.  They  acquire  their  proper 
character  of  Samans  only  in  the  Ganas  or  song 
books,  where  the  prolongations,  repetitiona 
and  additional  syllables  required  by  the  music 
are  noted.  As  uch  stanza  could  be  chanted  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  number  of  Simans 
is  practically  unlimited.  The  text  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  recensions  of  two  schools, 
namely,  the  Ra^ilyaniyas  and  the  Kauthumas, 
while  of  the  song  books  four  are  known, 
namely,  the  Giamageyagana,  the  Aranyagina, 
the  Uhagina,  and  the  Uhy^ana. 

The  Yajur  Veda  (from  yajus,  a  liturgical 
formula)  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  collection 
of  the  sacrificial  hymns  and  fonnulx  and  pri- 
marily those  of  the  Adhvarya  Like  the  Sama 
Veda,  it  follows  in  its  arrangement  the  order 
of  the  ritual,  but  it  is  broader  in  the  scope  of 
its  material,  for  the  Sama  Veda  is  limited  to 
the  treatment  of  the  soma  sacrifice,  while  the 
Yajur  extends  to  the  other  qriuta  sacrifices 
also.  It  is  the  Ve<b  in  which  the  school  dif- 
ferences are  most  noticeable.  The  two  great 
divisions  are  the  White  and  the  Black  Yajur 
Vedas.  The  difference  being  that  the  Saiiihiti 
of  the  former  is  merely  a  collection  of  mamtra 
material,  while  the  Satiihita  of  the  latter  con- 
tains not  only  tius  material  which  properly 
belongs  is  a  SadihitA,  but  also  a  certain  amount 
of  theological  exposition  which  should  prop- 
erly be  in  the  Brfthma^a.  Of  the  White  Yajur 
Veda  we  have  two  recensions,  those  of  the 
Madhyamdinas  and  the  Kanvas.  The  Black 
Vajur  Veda  exists  in  the  following  recensions: 
the  Taittiriya  Sadihiti,  the  Miitravaoi  Saib- 
hiti,  the  Kathaka  Satiihita,  and  the  Kapisthala- 
Ka)ha  Saihhita. 

The  Brahmanas  (relating  to  brakmen,  're- 
ligious formula*)  are  theological  treatises  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice. 
They  do  not  systematically  describe  the  ritual 
for  they  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  it,  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  mantra  material  of 
the  Satiihita.  Their  crbject  is  to  explain  the 
mutual  relationship  of  these  two  elements — ■ 
rite  and  formula.  This  involves  exegesis  of 
the  utantrat  and  leads  to  the  telling  of  many 
myths.  Furthermore,  as  they  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  external  relationship  of  the 
ceremony  to  its  formulx  but  much  more  with 
its  internal  relationship  (for  to  the  Hindu  what 
a  thittg  is,  is  never  of  as  great  importance  as 
vrfiat  the  thing  symbolizes),  they  contain 
masses  of  theological  and  philoso[Mcal  specula- 
tions frequently  of  the  most  fantastic  mysti- 
cism. In  form  they  are  throughout  in  prose, 
except  for  certain  peculiar  parts  imbedded  in 
them  called  the  GSthas.  Appended  to  them  are 
certain  works  of  a  theosophical  character — 
called  the  Ara^yakas  or  Forest  Books,  because 
owing  to  their  peculiar  mystic  sanctity  they 
could  safety  be  transmitted  from  teacher  to 
pnpil  only  in  the  seclusion  of  the  forest.  The 
Upani^ads  ("confidential  $es«9li9*)  are  esoteric 
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pbilosoptucal  specutations  concermi^  dndly 
the  nature  of  Atman  or  Brahma  the  world- 
soul.  They  are  also  called  the  Vedanta,  that  ii, 
'end  of  the  Veda*  either  because  of  their  post- 
tion  or  as  their  adherents  insist  in  the  sense 
of  the  "final  goal  of  the  Veda."  Now  eadi  of 
these  Brlibma^M  attaches  itself  to  one  of  the 
Sanihitas  and  accordingly  treats  only  of  the 
portion  of  the  ritual  in  which  the  correspond- 
ing priest  is  engaged.  According  to  this  prin- 
ciple Ihey  are  classified:  (1)  Belonging  to  the 
Rtg  Veda;    the  Aitareya  firahmana,  and   the 


Upanijad  of  the  s 

belonging  to  the  . 

have  the  Paflcavinca  Brihmapa,  so  called  ft  _ 
its  consisting  of  25  books  with  its  supplement, 
the  ^adviA^a  Brahmai^a;  the  Chando^ya 
BrShmana  with  its  Upani^ad,  and  the  Jaim^ 
intya  Brahniana  containing  the  Kena  Upani- 
pad.  Four  other  works  belonging  to  tfiij 
school,  the  Sima-Vidhana  Brahmana.  the  De- 
vatidhySya  Brilhmai^  the  VaA^a  Brahmana, 
and  the  Saitihitc^anisad  are  Brahma^as  only 
in  name.  (3)  For  the  While  Yajur  we  have 
the  Catapathit  BrahmaiTa  in  two  recensions, 
corresponding  to  the  two  recensions  of  the 
Sadihita.  (4)  For  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  the 
Bribmana  material  is  already  imbedded  in  the 
Satbhit^'  but  there  also  exist  as  independent 
works  toe  TSittirl^a  Brghmaija,  and  Aranyaka, 
the  latter  containmg  two  Upanisads  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  the  Katnaka  and  the 
MSitrliyana  Upanisads. 

The  Sutras  ("threads"  or  "clues")  are  com- 
pendiums  of  practical  rules  for  various  sub- 
jects. Stylistically  works  of  this  class  are 
characterized  by  the  utmost  endeavors  for  con- 
ciseness. The  extent  to  which  these  efforts 
were  carried  is  shown  by  the  aphorism  that  an 
author  should  rejoice  more  over  the  saving  of 
half  a  long  vowel  than  over  the  birth  of  a 
son  —  on  wnich  depended  his  happiness  in  the 
next  world.  The  name  is  frequently  applied 
in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  Sutras  that  treat 
of  religion,  the  so-called  Kalpa  Siitras.  The 
greater   part   of    these    Sutras    fall 


s  for  the  performance  of  which  three 
fires  are  required  and  the  services  of  a  num- 
ber of  priests;  and  the  Grhj^  (from  grh», 
'house°)  Sutras  which  deal  with  the  simpler 
observances  of  daily  life  that  are  perfonned  by 
the  householder  himself  in  the  bouse  fire.  Each 
Sutra  attaches  itself  to  a  particular  Saihbita. 
In  the  case  of  the  Criuta  Sutras  this  con- 
nection is  evidenced  oy  their  limiting  them- 
selves to  the  duties  of  the  correspond!^  priest 
so  that  a  complete  picture  of  the  sacriuce  can 
be  gained  only  by  the  combination  of  several 
Sutras;  for  the  Grhya  Siitras  the  connection 
is  not  so  close.  All  treat  of  essentially  the 
same  subjects,  but  each  draws  its  mantra  m»> 
terial  as  far  as  possible  from  its  own  Sam- 
hita.  The  following  Sutras  have  been  pre- 
served: for  the  Rig  Ved^  the  Qanichiyaia, 
Cr&uta  Siitra,  and  the  A^valayana  (riuts 
Satn,  and  two  Grhya  Sutras  of  lie  same 
name;  for  the  Sama  Veda,  the  Crauta  Sutras 
of  Ma^aka,  LitySyana  and  Drahyayana,  and 
the    Grhya    Sutras    of    Gobhila   and    Drahya- 


yana; for  the  White  Yajur  Veda  the  QiittU 
Sutra  of  Kltyayana,  and  the  Grhya  Sutra  of 
Pftraskara;  tor  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  die 
Criuta  Sutras  of  Apastamba,  Hiranyake^ 
Baudhiyana  and  Bbftradvaja,  also  the  MftnaTIt 
and  the  Viikhftnasa  Qr&uU  S&tras.  To  each 
of  these  is  a  corresponding  Grhya  Sfitra  and 
also  the  Kathala  Grhya  Sfitra. 

This  summary  of  the  hieratic  literature  has 
included  in  the  Gfljya  Sfitras  one  side  of  the 
popular  religion.  In  them,  however,  we  have 
the  popular  ceremonies  as  developed,  systema- 
tized and  codified  by  the  Brahmans.  Moreover, 
they  represent  the  Hindu  only  in  the  natural 
eotirie  of  his  life  and  in  his  oitterly  and  lawful 
desires.  Fortunately  the  picture  is  completed 
by  the  Atharva  Veda;  so  that  we  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  private  life  of  the  Hindu  with  a 
fnlbiess  of  detail  that  is  not  equaled  l^  the 
records  of  any  people  of  a  similarly  remote 
period. 

Of  the  Atharva  Veda  Saihhiia  two  sakhOs 
exist :  one  of  these,  die  Paippaiada,  has  been 
preserved  only  in  a  single  manuscript  and  has 
only  recently  became  generally  accessible;  the 
other  that  of  the  C^unaka  school  has  been  care- 
fully edited  and  extensively  studied.  It  con- 
sists of  a  little  over  700  hymns  of  about  6,000 
stanzas  divided  Into  2D  books.  Of  these  the 
last  two  are  later  additions,  one  being  taken 
chiefly  from  the  PftippalSda  CSkha,  the  other 
from  the  Rig  Veda  Books  13-18  are  devoted 
to  special  subjects;  the  other  books  contain 
charms  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases  fre- 
quently regarded  as  possession  by  demons ; 
pra^rs  for  long  hf e  and  health ;  imprecations 
against  demons,  sorcerers  and  enemies;  charms 
pertaining  to  women;  charms  to  secure  har- 
mony and  influence  in  the  assembly;  charms  per- 
taining to  royalty ;  prayers  and  imprecations  in 
the  interest  of  the  Brahmans ;  charms  to  secure 
prosperity;  charms  in  expiation  of  sin  and 
defilement;  cosmogonic  and  theoscmhic  hymns 
and  ritualistic  hymns.  In  short  the  Atharva 
touches  the  interests  of  every  cbss  of  life  and 
ranges  from  the  highest  metaphysics  of  thfr- 
osophic  myslidsm  to  the  lowest  bathos  of 
sorcery.  The  redaction  of  this  material  is  later 
than  the  redactions  of  the  other  Saihhit&s  and 
probably  later  than  the  composition  of  some  of 
the  Brahmanas,  The  material  itself  is  of  widely 
different  ages;  some  of  it  cannot  be  much  older 
dian  the  time  of  the  redaction ;  other  parts 
may  be  among  the  earliest  products  of  Vedic 
literary  activin  as  some  of  the  practices  go 
back  even  to  Indo-European  times. 

The  subordinate  literature  of  the  Atharva 
was  evolved  in  an  order  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  of  the  other  Vedas.  The  oldest  work 
is  the  KSu^ika  Sutra,  which  gives  the  ritual  for 
the  employment  of  these  hymns  and  has  its 
closest  analogies  in  the  Grhya  Siitras.  Later 
the  Albarvans  advanced  tue  claim  that  their 
Veda  was  the  fourth  Veda,  the  Sarva  Vidy*  or 
'complete  knowledge*  that  always  loomed  up 
behind  the  consciousness  that  each  of  the  other 
Vedas  was  only  the  fraction  of  a  greater  unit; 
that  this  was  the  Veda  of  the  fourth  priest, 
the  Brahman,  who  exercised  a  general  super- 
vision of  the  sacrifice,  and  consequently  that  this 
important  office  oould  be  filled  onlybyan  Athar- 
van;  finally  that  the  Purobita  or  house  diasJain 
'  tbdr  KMoli 
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To  support  these  claims  were  needed  worira 
treating  of  the  duties  of  the  Brahman  such  as 
existed  for  the  other  priests  in  the  other  Vedai. 
Accordingly  there  were  composed  the  Viitana 
Sutra  (a  CVauta  Sfltra)  and  the  Gopaiha  Brah- 
ma^a.  Furthermore  a  large  number  of  Upani- 
^s  came  to  be  attached  to  the  Atharva. 

A  complete  Kalpa  Sutra  contains  also  a 
Dharma  Siitra,  or  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
on  the  law,  chiefly  from  its  religious  aide. 
Those  of  ApasCamba,  Hira^yakecin  and  Baud- 
hiyana  — all  belonging  to  the  Taittiriya  divi- 
sion of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  — have  been 
preserved;  the  Dhanna  C^t^s  o^  Giutama 
(Sima  Veda)  and  Vasijtha  CRi«  Veda)  arc  in 
reality  also  Dharma  Sutras.  fGilpa.  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  six  Vedangas  or  'limbs  of  the 
Veda'  into  which  tradition  divides  the  whole 
Sutra  literature.  The  others  are  {iksa,  'pro- 
nundation'' ;  chandai  "metre*;  vyOktiraffa, 
■gratmnar* ;  Hirukla,  "etymology'  and  jyot^a, 
■astronomy."    The  beginninKS  of  these  sciences 

fcneraJly  go  back  to  the  Brilunai^;  in  the 
utras  they  are  elaborated  and  then  flourish  in 
the  post-Vedic  period.  Of  special  works  are  to 
be  mentioned  the  Praticakhyas  'relating  to  the 
.Cakha,'  or  phonetic  treatises,  whose  object  is 
to  explain  the  relationship  of  the  SaiiihiCi  and 
Pada'pafha  texts.  For  Krammar  the  great  work 
is  that  of  Panini,  whi^  as  the  norm  of  the 
classic  lajiguage  requires  fuller  treatment  under 
thai  head.  Etymolc^y  is  represented  by  Yaska's 
Nirukta.  The  Sutras  are  completed  by  the  Pa- 
rl;iftas  or  Supplements.  Finally  there  are  the 
Frayo^s,  ''manuals*  and  Paddhalis,  'guides,* 
that  give  a  more  connected  picture  of  the  sacn- 
lice  and  indices  called  AnukranuDis  that  treat 
the  literature  from  various  poims  of  view. 

Bibliography.—  The  best  work  of  reference 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  India  is  still 
in  course  of  publication :  'Die  Grundrisse  der 
Indo-Arischen  Philoloo^e  imd  Altertumskunde, 
begrijndet  von  Georg  Biihier,  fortgesetit  von  F. 
KieIhom>  (Strassburg  1896).  It  contains  the 
fullest  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
Many  of  the  texts  have  been  translated  into 
English  in  <The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,' 
edited  by  Max  Miiller,  Oxford.  In  English 
there  are  the  translation  of  Weber,  'History 
of  Indian  Literature'  (3d  ed.,  London  1892) ; 
and  of  Kaegi,  <The  Rig  Veda'  (Boston  1886) ; 
also  'A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,'  by  A. 
A.  Macdonell  (New  York  1900)  ;  Bloomfield, 
M.,  'The  Reli^on  of  the  Veda'  (New  York 
1908) ;   and  Keith,  A.  B.,    'The  Religion  and 


VEEN,  vftn,  Otto  van  (called  *Otto 
Vekius"),  Dutch  painter:  b.  Leyden,  1558;  d 
1629.  His  father  was  burgomaster  of  Leyden  in 
1572,  and  remaining  faithful  to  Philip  II  his 
property  was  confiscated  and  he  was  driven  to 
Li^ge  with  his  son  Otto,  who  there  began  the 
Studv  of  paintii«  under  Lamoronius.  In  1575 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Feaerigo  Zucchero 
in  Italy.  He  appears  in  Li^ge  as  page  to  Ernest 
de  Baviire  in  1380  and  is  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  lo  the  emperor.  At  Antwerp  Rubens 
became  his  pupil  in  1392  and  he  was  made  dean 


Of  the  GtnM  of  Saint  Luke  in  1602.  He  was  a 
fine  poet  as  well  as  a  brilliant  painter.  His 
historical  pictures  and  portraits  are  marked  by 
strictness  of  design,  natural  attitudes  and  the 
most  expressive  faces,  while  the  coloring  is 
brilliant,  thougji  never  attaining  to  the  gor- 
geouB  and  transparent  lustre  of  his  pupil 
Rubens. 

VEBRY.  or  TAWNY  THRUSH,  a  smafl  , 

migratory  thrush   (Turduj  fuscescent)  of  east-  { 

em  North  America.  The  veery  raiies  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward,  chief&  within 
the   United   States   and  nests   throurfiout  the  i 

northern  part  of  its  range.    It  is  uniform  dn-  j 

namon  brown  above  ana  with  very  little  spot- 
ting or  marking  underneath.  The  usual  call 
note  is  a  very  clear  whistle,  viheen.  easy  to 
imitate.     The    song   is   much   less    frequently  ' 

beard,  but  is  very  attractive^  titough  so  iieculiar 
as  to  lie  quite  cbaract eristic  The  nest  is  built 
on  or  near  the  ground,  chiefly  of  bark,  rootlets 
and  leaves,  and  the  four  or  five  eggs  are  bright 
greenish-blue,  unspotted.  The  veery  is  de- 
cidedly a  woodland  bird,  preferring  damp 
woods  with  considerable  underbrush. 


VEGA  CARPIO,  vi'^  kar'pe.6,  Felix 
Lope  de,  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist;  b.  Mad- 
rid, 25  Nov.  1562;  d.  there,  26  Aug.  163S. 
After  studying  at  Alcal&  he  joined  the  army, 
and  in  1588  accompanied  the  Invincible  Armada. 
About  1612  he  became  a  priest,  and  subsequently 
Pope  Urban  VIII  made  him  a  Knight  of  Malta 
and  a  doctor  of  theology.  He  had  already  writ- 
ten and  published  various  poems,  but  his  produc- 
tions were  now  multiplied  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  he  did 
not^rint  a  poem,  and  in  general  scarcely  a  month, 
or  indeed  scarcely  a  week,  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the  theatre.  He 
informs  us  that  he  had  more  than  a  hundred 
times  com;posed  a  piece  and  brought  it  on  the 
Btaire  within  24  hours.  The  fame  that  he  en- 
joyed during  his  lifetime  was  immense.  The 
people  idolized  him,  and  he  received  marks  of 
distinction  from  the  king  of  Spain  and  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  The  latter,  in  return  for  the  deifi- 
cation of  a  tragedy  on  Mary  Stuart,  copferrred 
on  him  the  title  ot  doctor  of  theology  and  sent 
him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Malta.  The 
profits  that  accrued  from  his  works  corre- 
sponded to  his  fame.  About  450  of  his  dra- 
matic productions  have  been  printed  The^ 
reveal  an  inexhaustible  but  ilNregulaled  imagi- 
nation, a  strange  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  ridiculous,  me  sublime  and  the  trivial,  a  rare 
mastery  of  dialogue  and  extraordinary  facility 
in  versification.  He  has  been  described,  prob- 
ably  with  more  epigrammatic  force  than  strict 
accuracy,  as  the  dramatist  who  has  written  the 
greatest  number  of  good  scenes  and  the  greatest 
number  of  bad  pieces.  The  Spanish  Academy 
began  a  collection  of  his  worn  in  1893.  (See 
Star  or  Seville,  The).  Consult  Lord  Hol- 
land, "Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio'  (ISOfr-l?)  ; 
Ticknor,  'History  of  Spanish  Literature'  (Vol. 
11,  1849;  6th  Am.  ed,  1^)  ;  Lewes,  'The  Span- 
ish Drama:  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon' 
(1846);  Forster,  'Some  French  and  Spanish 
Men  of  Letters'  (1891) ;  Farinelli,  'Grillpaner 
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and  Lope  de  V^im*  (1894)  ;  Ludwie,  'Lope  de 
Vega's  Dramcii  aus  dem  Karolingitcheii  Sagcn- 
kr3se»    (1898);   Wurabach,    <Lopc  de  Vega' 

(laes). 

VBGBTABLB  PIBRB.    See  Fibke. 

VBGBTABLE  IVORY,  a  hard,  €ne- 
grained,  white  substance  which  is  the  reserve 
cellulose  stored  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  endo- 
sperm of  the  fruits  of  a  spedes  of  Phytelephai, 
a  genus  of  Central  American  palms  (q.v.)< 
The  stems  recline  upon  the  ground  for  a  few 
feet,  and  then  are  crowned  with  long,  linear, 
plume- like,  pinna te  leaves,  arching  upward  for 
20  or  30  feet.  The  fruits  lie  near  the  ground, 
are  globular,  about  as  large  as  a  mans  head, 
and  consist  of  several  drupes,  enclosed  in  a 
woody,  wart-covered  wall  The  kernels  of  the 
dmpes,  or  seeds,  are  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
efK,  and  when  very  young  contain  a  clear,  in- 
sipid fluid,  which  IS  used  instead  of  water  by 
travelers.  As  in  the  cocanul,  this  fluid  becomes 
milky  and  sweet-flavored,  and  the  nuts  are 
eagerly  eaten  in  this  stage  by  sundry  animals, 
bat  continue  to  thicken  and  harden,  until,  when 
fully  ripe,  the  seeds  are  so  very  hard  as  to 
form  a  valuable  substitute  for  elephant  ivory. 
These  seeds  are  known  to  commerce  as  ivory-, 
or  corozo-nuts,  and  are  extensively  used  in 
making  small  articles  of  turnery,  as  buttons, 
vmbrella-handles  and  the  like. 

VBGBTABLES,  Food  Valne  of.  The 
function  of  food  is  to  build  up  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  keep  them  in  repair,  to  yield  energy 


A  diet  to  accomplish  all  this  must  contain  the 
nutrients,  water,  nitrogenous  substances  or 
proteids  (classified  as  protein),  also  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates (sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  etc.),  and 
mineral  mailers,  such  as  sodium  chloride  (com- 
mon SfLlt)  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Animal 
foods,  meat,  eggs,  cheese,  etc,  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein, but  not  in  carbohydrates.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  butter,  lard  and  the  fat  of  pork,  they 
yield  but  little  heat  and  as  a  rule  should  be  asso- 
daied  with  other  foods  to  form  a  complete 
diet  Cereals  (corn,  wheat,  etc.),  on  the  other 
hand,  though  classed  among  the  vegetable  foods. 
furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  actual 
nutrients  in  the  ordinary  diet  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  animal  foods,  for  which  they  may 
be  substituted.  Combined  with  milk,  fruit  and 
nuts,  they  form  a  complete  diet.  Vegetables 
as  a  Tute  are  deficient  in  fat  and  protein,  hut 
rich  in  carbohydrates  and  some  of  them  con- 
tain beneficial  luices  and  salts.  While  a,  vege- 
table diet  is  often  of  great  service  in  neuras- 
thenia, gastric  neurosis,  etc.,  for  healthy  per- 
sons Uie  objections  to  a  strictly  vegetable  diet 
are  based  upon  the  large  amount  of  material 
required  to  furnish  necessary  protdn,  the 
amount  of  residue  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  body 
and  the  monotony  of  the  diet.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  vegetarians  are  merely  non-meat- eaters, 
for  they  consume  milk,  butter,  eggs,  cheese  and 
sometimes  fish.  The  fact  is  that  man  is  an 
omnivorous  animal,  his  digestive  apparatus  is 
adapted  for  the  digestion  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  foods  and  usually  he  needs  both  in 
moderation.  Vegetables  are  too  often  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  pleasanl  addition  to  the  diet 
and  not  a  necessity.  Most  families  use  but  12 
or  15  different  kinds  of  vegetables,  whereat  die 


large  markets  in  our  ddes  hare  for  sale  through- 
out the  year  about  50  varieties.  The  United 
Stales  government  has  recently  encoura^d  the 
increased  use  of  vegetables  and  through  mvesti- 

K'ons  and  expenments  has  added  to  our 
wledge  of  their  food  value.  For  example, 
the  purslane  and  other  so-called  weeds  have 
been  found  to  be  useful  as  food  and  the  propa- 
gation and  use  as  food  of  the  roots,  tubers, 
beans,    bulbs    and    various    plants    heretofore 

Sown  and  used  as  food  almost  exclusively  by 
e  (^nesc,  such  as  lily  bulbs,  the  lotus,  taro 
and  ginseng,  are  recommended  to  Americans. 
The  malates,  citrates  and  other  salts  found  in 
certain  v^etables  are  indispensable  in  food  as 


and  other  fluids  Potatoes,  onions  and  fresh 
salad  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
greens,  lettuce,  com  and  cucumbers  are  excel- 
fent  preventives  of  scurvy  (q.v.)  and  in  the 
spring,  after  the  heavy  winter  diet  (more  or 
less  of  meat)  their  juices  and  salts  are  especially 
beneficial.  These  vegetables,  together  witti 
oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  apples,  may  well 
be  substituted  for  so-called  spring  medicines. 
Vegetables  are  also  needed  for  their  bulk, 
which  is  an  important  adjuvant  in  maintaining 
the  necessary  movements  of  the  intesdnes. 

Much  of  the  indigestion  following  the  use 
of  certain  vegetables  is  due  either  to  insufiicient 
cooidng  or  to  the  fact  that  the  vegetables  are 
not  fresh.  The  Irish  potato,  the  %ing  of 
vegetables,'  lacks  protein,  fat  and  salts  and 
should  be  eaten  with  butter  and  salt  pot  liquor, 
meat  gravy  or  fat  meat  and  associated  with 
some  nitrogenous  food.  The  legumes,  beans, 
peas  and  lentils  difier  from  other  vegetables 
by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of  pn^tein  tbey 
contain,  as  well  as  mineral  matter,  cbieflv  hme 
and  potassium  salts,  but  fat  is  needed  with 
them  to  furnish  the  necessary  nutrients,  hence 
■pork  and  beans.'  They  need,  also,  especially 
when  dried,  to  be  thoroughly  cooked,  and  are 
best  adapted  to  persons  who  do  outdoor  work. 
The  flatulence  which  they  sometimes  produce, 
especially  in  persons  of  sedentary  occupation, 
constitutes  one  objection  to  their  use.  Legumes 
may  well  be  called  the  "meat  of  the  poor."  In 
Mexico  the  frijole  (a  variety  of  bean)  is  the 
staple -food  next  to  maixe;  and  in  the  Orient 
the  soy  bean  and  its  products,  bean-cheese,  etc, 
rank  next  to  rice.  In  India  lentils  form  the 
staple  diet.  There  is  a  Hindu  proverb  that 
"Rice  is  good,  but  lentils  are  my  life."  The 
Arabs  feed  ground  beans  to  their  horses  when 
extraordinary  exertion  is  needed  of  them. 
Finely  ground'  peas,  beans  and  lentils  form  the 
basis  ot  many  soup-tablets  and  of  condensed 
foods  used  by  armies,  explorers,  etc.  The  pea- 
sausage  of  the  German  army  was  composed  of 
lentil  Sour,  bacon  and  seasonings.  Government 
reports  show  that  the  Southern  negro,  though 
having  salt  pork,  wheat  flour,  cornmeal,  mo- 
lasses and  milk,  needs  also  vegetable  food  to 
keep  him  in  a  proper  condition  of  health.  See 
Food;  Nutbition  of  Mak. 

VEGETARIANISM,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  living  on  vegetables  and  abstaining  en- 
tirely from  flesh  food,  or  from  all  food  obtained 
by  the  killing  of  animals.  The  abstinence  from 
flesh  food  is  the  essential  element  in  the  con- 
of  the  word  vegetarianismj  but  vegc- 
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tarians  are  usually  also  total  abstainers  from 
alcoholic  liquors,  and  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
such  animal  products  as  eggs,  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  of  cereals,  as  well  as  on  the  ad- 
visability of  cooking  food,  different  views  are 
held  among  them.  The  average  vegetarian  ad- 
mits into  his  diet  the  animal  products  above 
mentioned,  and  there  are  semi' vegetarians  who 
also  eat  fish.  The  arguments  for  and  against 
a  v^tarian  diet  fall  into  three  main  classes, 
physiol^cal  and  hygienic,  ethical,  economic 

Vegetarians  claim  that  man  is  closely  akin 
to  an  exclusively  frugivorous  group,  the  apes, 
mnd  widely  different  from  carnivora,  her- 
bivora  and  omnivora.  They  assert,  what  is 
universally  admitted,  that  the  actual  state  of 
mankind  and  the  science  of  physiology  both 
show  that  a  complete  ileshless  diet  is  possible 
and  readily  procurable,  and  they  argue  that  if 
such  be  the  case  any  moral  arguments  that 
may  be  advanced  against  the  eating  of  flesh 
ought  to  have  decisive  wei^I.  Anti-vegetarians 
object,  that  with  a  purely  vegetable  diet  an  enor- 
mous amount  must  be  consumed  in  order  to 
obtain  sufficient  nutriment,  and  that  the  waste 
products  are  excessive  in  quantity;  but  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  whatever  be  the  force  of  this 
argument  ^fainst  extreme  vegetarians,  it  can 
Iiardly  be  maintained  against  those  who  admit 
egg[s,  milk,  etc.  Vegetarians  maintain  that  fiesh- 
eating  is  responsible  for  the  propagation  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  diseases,  notably 
tuberculosis  and  cancer,  and  they  contend  that 
it  hinders  the  development  of  the  higher  nature 
of  man  both  by  its  physiological  infiuence  and 
by  the  necessity  of  systematic  slaughter  en- 
tailed by  it  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  ani- 
mals now  regularly  slaughtered  were  allowed 
to  breed  unchecked  the  country  would  be  over- 
run  by  them,  but  the  possible  answers  to  this 
argument  are  obvious.  It  is  also  claimed  by 
vegetarianism  that  it  is  in  such  products  as  nuts, 
seeds,  roots,  eggs  and  milk,  and  not  in  the 
comparatively  degenerate  form  of  flcsl},  that 
nature  provides  the  means  of  supporting  life 
in  its  best  and  most  nutritive  form. 

In  a  woi^  on  the  subject  M,  Ciautier  says: 
"The  vegetarian  diet  is  not  suited  to  European 
organs.  But  relieved  by  the  addition  of  milk, 
grain,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  it  offers  many 
advantages.  It  atkaliies  the  blood,  it  regulates 
the  drculation,  and  preserves  the  elasticity  of 
the  arteries;  ...  it  makes  one  less  liable  to 
danger  from  maladies  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
joints,  and  to  congestions  of  the  internal  organs. 
Il:  tends  to  soften  the  disposition, —  to  make  us 
more  calm  and  less  agitated,  aggressive  and 
violent.  It  is  practical  and  rational.  It  ought 
to  be  accepted,  if  one  follows  an  ideal  for  the 
establishment  of  an  education  for  races  of  men 
who  are  to  be  sweet-tempered,  intelligent, 
artistic,  peace-loving,  yet  nevertheless  prolific, 
vigorous  and  active." 

Vegetari^anism  is  as  old  as  the  ancient 


tiquity.    One  oi  the  oldest  pioneers  of  the  l 

ment  in  Great  Britain  was  George  Qieyne 
{1671-1743),  a  Scottish  doctor,  who  supported 
it  in  an  'Essa}[  on  Regimen,'  published  in  1740. 
Shelley's  vindication  of  natural  diet  is  well 
known.  J.  F.  Newton's  'Return  to  Nature,  or 
Defense  of  Vegetable  Regimen,'  was  publi^ed 


in  1811,  and  in  1847  the  Vegetarian  Society  was 
founded  at  Manchester.  Eduard  Baltzer 
(1814-87),  a  German  liberal  clergyman,  intro- 
duced the  movement  into  Germany,  and  founded 
at  Nordhausen  in  1868  a  'Virein  von  Freunden 
der  Naturlichen  Lebensweisc."  His  book  on 
'Die  Naiiirliche  Lehensweise'  reached  a  fourth 
edition.  Other  leading  German  pioneers  of 
vegetarianism  are  Gustave  von  Siruve  (1805- 
70),  author  of  'Die  Pfianzenkosl,  die  Grund- 
lage  einer  neuen  Weltanschauung'  (.1869),  in 
which  he  associates  vegetarianism  with  social- 
ism ;  and  Theodore  Hahn,  author  of  'Die 
Naturgemasse  Dial'  (1859)  and  'Der  Vege- 
tarianismus'  (1869).  Vegetarianism  has  oV 
tained  less  hold  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Among  the  chief  Frenrfi  works 
*Thalysie,   ou    la  jiouvelle   Ex- 


tifioue'  (1889)  of  Dr.  E.  Bonnejoy.  The  early 
leaders  of  vegetarianism  in  America  were 
Amos  Bronson  Alcott  (q.v.)  ;  Sylvester  Graham 
(1794-1851),  author  of  <The  Science  of  Human 
Life'  (1839).  and  Charles  Lane,  author  of  <A 
Brief  Practical  Essay  on  Vegetable  Diet* 
(1847),  The  Vegetarian  Federal  Union  was 
founded  in  1889,  and  several  societies  through- 
out the  world  are  affiliated  with  it.  Vegetanan 
restaurants  are  comparatively  common.  Con- 
sult Kingsford,  'The  Perfect  Way  in  Diet' 
"""'^  ■  *^'illiams.  'The  Ethics  of  iSet'  (1883), 


Man'  (abridged  ed.  by  F.  W.  Newman) ; 
Newman,  'Essays  on  Diet'  (1883)  ;  Salt,  'A 
Plea  for  Vegetarianism'  (1886);  Richardson, 
'Food  for  Man>  (1891)  :  Hills,  'Essay  on 
Vegetarianism'  (1893),  and  Oldfield,  'Tuber- 
culosis: Flesh-eating  a  Cause  of  Consumption.* 
VEHICLE  SPRINGS,  contrivances  for 
diminishing  the  concussion  between  the  body 
or  the  frame  and  wheels  of  airtomobiles,  car- 
riages and  other  vehicles.  The  most  usual  form 
of  vehicle  spring  is  built  up  of  finely  tempered 
pieces  of  steel  so  formed  and  fastened  that 
they  strengthen  each  other,  while  allowing 
free  play  for  the  natural  spring  of  each  leaf, 
and  in  this  manner  absorb  most  of  the  vibra- 
tion and  jolting  caused  by  the  wheels  striking 
obstruction  or  inequaUties  in   the  road.     See 

Si^IHGS. 

VEHMGERICHTB,'  fam'ge-riH"ti  (Ger., 
'tribunals  of  punishment*),  or  VEHMIC 
COURTS,  German  medizral  courts  of  justice. 
They  originated  in  Westphalia.  They  were  com- 
posed of  free  judges  (IViitende,  'initiated'), 
bound  to  secrecy,  presided  over  by  a  Freigraf 
(free  count),  and  convened  in  both  open  and 
secret  tribunals,  the  latter  being  for  more  serious 
offenses.  The  emperor  and  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (lord  of  Westphalia)  were  at  least 
nominal  members.  Originally,  in  a  period  of 
confusion,  when  the  ^tty  baronial  courts  ren- 
dered iiuKle(]uate  justice,  the  Vehmgerichte  at- 
tempted to  jud^e  fairly  and  inmartially,  and  to 
enforce  recognition  of  law.  They  came,  how- 
ever, to  employ  their  extensive  authority  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  and  to  use  great  cruelty  in 
punishment.  Maximilian  I  greatly  abridged  their 
power  by  a  new  code,  promulgated  in  1495.  In 
Westphalia  they  held  secret  meetings  imtil 
finally  abolished  in  1811.    (insult  Lindner,  <I^e 
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Urspiung  der  Vehmgerichte  aus  derlnquisi- 
tion'  {1890);  Wiegand,  <Das  Femgericlit  West- 
falens*  (2d  ed,  lS)3). 

VKII,  vi'yl,  Italy,  an  ancient  Etrurian  city, 
on  the  river  Cremera,  its  site  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  W  tbe  ruins  found  near  tne 
modem  village  of  Isola  Farnese,  12  miles  north- 
west of  Rome.  Veil  was  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  with  which  it  had  several 
wan.  The  last  war  was  between  40S  and  396 
B.C,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Camillus  and 
laid  waste.  Cxsar,  and  afterward  Augustus,  es- 
tablished a  Roman  colony  at  Veii;  but  it  had 
a^n  become  of  little  importance  in  Hadrian's 
reign. 

VSIH,  in  geology,  a  mass  of  rock  or  mineral 
which  fills  fissures  or  cracks  in  other  rocks. 
Veins  are  usually  divided  into  veins  of  igneous 
rocks,  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  of  mmerals 
deposited  through  the  agency  of  water  or  gas. 
Veins  are  irregular  and  generally  limited  in  ex- 
tent The  history  of  mining  affords  many  ex- 
amples of  promising  veins  of  rich  ore  which 
gave  out  after  being  followed  for  a  few  feet 
or  yards.  The  most  important  group  of  veins 
Is  that  containing  minerals,  metallic  or  .non- 
metallic    See  Miming;  Ore  Defosiis. 

VEINS.  See  AKatoux;  Cooilation; 
Physiology. 

VEIT,  fit,  Phillpp,  Gennan  painter :  b.  Ber- 
lin, 1793;  A.  Mayence,  18  Dec.  1877.  He  was 
S-andsotl  of  Uoses  Mendelssohn  and  stepson  of 
riedrich  Schlegel,  and  after  siudying  art  in 
Dresden  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  the  Naiarenes  (q.v.) — 
German  Pre-Raphaelites  of  a  religious,  roman- 
tic and  medieval  tendency  in  art,  of  which 
Cornelius  (q.v.)  and  Oeverbeck  (q.v.)  were  the 
chief  representatives.  There  he  produced  the 
'Seven  Years  of  Plenty,'  the  'Triumph  of  Re- 
ligion,' the  frescoes  illustrating  the  'Divine 
Comedv'  in  the  Villa  Massini;  and  the  altar- 

S'  xe  'Queen  of  Heaven'  in  the  Triniti  de' 
onti.  From  183(M3  he  was  director  of  the 
Sladel  Institut  at  Frankfort.  Some  of  his 
lar^e  frescoes  in  churches  won  him  great  repu- 
tation. He  published  'Zehn  Vortrage  uber 
Kunst'  (1891). 

V^LA,  vi'la,  Vincenzo,  Italian  sculptor: 
b.  Ligometto,  Tessin,  1822;  d.  there,  3  Oct.  1891. 
He  was  stonemason's  apprentice  at  the  building 
of  the  bridge  of  Viggio,  and  after  studying  un- 
der the  sculptor  dfacciatori  in  Milan  went  to 
Rome  (1870)  and  began  the  model  for  a  statue 
of  Spartacus,  now  in  a  private  collection  at 
Petrograd.  He  later  on  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Turin  where  he  executed  a  series  of 
works  comprising  a  wide  range  of  ideal  and 
monumenul  subjects.  His  principal  works  are 
'Hope  and  Resi^ation,'  a  statue  for  the  tomb 
of  the  Donizetti  family  in  Bergamo;  a  slalue 
of  'Grief*  for  the  tomb  of  the  Oani  family  in 
Lugano;  'William  Tell^'  a  fountain  statue  for 
the  same  place;  a  standing  figure  of  A.  Rosmini 
in  Stresa;  the  kneeling  figures  of  the  queen  of 
Sardinia.  Maria  Theresa  (18S5)  and  that  of 
Maria  Adelaide  in  Turin  (1861);  the  statue 
of  the  Minister  Balbij  the  'Dying  Napoleon'; 
'Columbus  and  America,'  etc 


VBLASCO,  Tex.,  town  in  Brazoria 
County,  on  the  Brazos  River,  and  on  the  Velasco 
Terminal  Railroad,  about  five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  35  miles  southwest  of 
Galveston.  It  was  laid  out  in  1891.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  needs  of  the  workers  who  were 
ei^aged  in  securing  deep  water,  by  jetty-work, 
on  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  finally  this  locaUn 
was  selected  as  the  shipping-point  The  work 
was  done  by  a  private  corporation  and  over 
$1,500,000  were  expended.  Large  vessels  load 
and  unload  at  the  Velasco  wharves.  The  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  an  ice  factory,  a 
planing  mill  and  a  machine  shop.  It  has  a  grain 
elevator,  coal  and  brick  yards.  There  are  ex- 
tensive shipments  of  cotton  and  cotton  products, 
grain,  fniit  and  coaL    Pop.  2,000. 

VELASQUEZ,  va-las'kath,  Diflgo  de, 
Spanish  soldier,  conqueror  of  Cuba:  b.  Cudlar, 
Segovi,  1465  (or  1458);  d.  Havana,  1522  (or 
15S).  After  having  foi^t  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  he  went  to  Espafiola  with  Columbus 
in  1493,  and  was  there  prominent  in  warfare 
with  the  Indians.  He  was  appointed  by  Diego 
Columbus  in  1511  to  effect  the  conquest  of 
Cuba.  With  a  force  of  300  he  landed  in  Cuba 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and  encountered 
little  resistance  except  from  the  cacique  Hatuey, 
who  was  captured  and  killed.  He  assumed  in- 
dependence of  Diego  Columbus,  and  directed  the 
active  campaigning  through  bis  subordinate, 
Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  who  had  arrived  with  rein- 
forcements. The  island  was  easily  conquered 
and  the  natives  enslaved.  Velasquez  made 
Santiago  de  Cuba  bis  capital,  and  founded 
Trinidad,  Matanzas  and  other  settlements.  He 
was  connected  in  1517  with  the  expedition  of 
Cordova,  which,  seeking  slaves  in  the  Bahamas. 
accidentally  discovered  Yucatan.    He  also  fittea 


_  idependence  sent  Narvaez  to  take  him 
nrisoner  (1520).  Cortes  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
Velasquez  obtained  no  benefit  from  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico. 

VELAzQUEZ,  Diego  Rodrfgoo  de  Silvm 

a  Spanish  painter:  b.  Seville,  5  June  1599;  d. 
adrid,  August  1660.  He  came  of  noble  family, 
his  father  being  J[uan  Rodriguez  de  Silva  and 
his  mother,  Ger6nima  Velazquez,  both  classified 
in  the  rank  of  hidalgos.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
began  the  study  of  painting,  first  under  Herrera 
and  afterward  under  Pacheco.  From  the  latter 
he  thoroughly  learned  the  principles  of  draw- 
ing and  of  proper  technique.  From  bis  earliest 
youth  he  seems  to  have  had  the  settled  convic- 
tion that  he  must  paint  only  what  he  could  see 
and  sensuously  appreciate.  He.  bad  plenty  of 
imagination  but  he  always  kept  it  subject  to  this  . 
sense  of  realism.  He,  therefore,  appeared  to 
have  possessed  much  less  imagination  than  he 
really  did.  He  tried  historical,  religious  and 
mytholc^cal  subjects,  [>ortraits  and  landscapes, 
in  fact  every  kind  of  painting  that  he  could  sub- 
ject to  his  all-impelling  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  realism.  He  probably  had  this  realistic 
tendency  of  his  nature  accentuated  in  early 
youth  through  the  teaching  of  his  first  instruc- 
tor in  art,  Herrera,  a  very  vigorous  and  cajnhle 
painter,  who  had  no  love  for  the  Italian  influ- 
ence on  art  so  strongly  in  evidence  in  Sp»n  in 
his  day.  Hifl  second  teacher,  Pacheco,  who 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  give  his  best  attcn- 
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tion  to  his  talented  puinl,  thorotif^l]'  grounded 
him  in  the  principles  of  his  art,  subject,  propor- 
tion, perspective,  coloring  and  technique,  illns- 
trating  his  lessons  pracbcally  by  visits  to  the 
best  irictures  in  the  city.  The  h<^  lived  and 
moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  art.  Pacheco,  the 
anthor  of  a  critical  work  on  painting,  was  a 
good  and  sure  critic  of  art  and  had  a  masterly 
way  of  presenting,  in  concrete  manner,  the  les- 
sons he  wished  to  inculcate;  and  thus  he  taught 
Us  puinl  to  feel  what  he  himself  recognized  to 
be  die  true  principles  of  art,  and  to  carry  out 
these  principles,  which  he  was  not  able  to  do 
himself  with  any  notable  success.  Pacheco 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  fact  that  his  pupil 
had  greater  talent  than  he  himself,  and  he  ap- 
preciated at  its  full  value  the  facul^  he  dis- 
played for  the  minute  study  of  detail.  Noth- 
ing was  too  small  or  inii^ficant  for  him  to 
examine  most  carefully  in  all  its  bearineis. 
These  tr^ts  characterize  all  the  work  of  Velu- 
ques  from  his  early  boyhood  to  mature  man- 
hood. Under  Pacheco's  tuition  he  studied  every 
possible  effect  of  light  and  shade  and  tried  to 
convey  them  with  brush  directly  to  the  canvas. 
These  light  and  shade  studies  he  applied  to 
buildings,  inns,  peasant's  huts,  the  human  (ace 
and  form,  and  to  everything,  in  short,  that 
might  give  him  a  more  effective  grasp  of  the 
subject.  He  carried  his  realism  further^  in  an 
Age  when  Spanish  painters  were  little  given  to 
realism,  and  secured  human  models  for  study 
of  the  human  body  at  rest  and  in  action,  in  light 
andshade,  and  under  varying  conditions  of  both; 
and  more  especially  for  the  changing  expressions 
of  the  human  face.  He  thus  became,  in  early 
manhood,  a  master  of  the  depicting  of  feeling 
expression,  passion  and  character;  and  all  his 
life  he  remained  a  student  of  eveir  phase  of 
nature,  from  the  most  flamboyant  to  the  minut- 
est and  most  secret.  His  interest  was,  there- 
fore, in  the  life  arT>und  him;  and  he  did  not 
require  to  reach  out  beyond  it  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  sense  of  the  imity  of  art  His  woric 
IS,  for  this  reason,  the  most  national  of  all  the 
KTcatCT  Spanish  artists.  Pacheco,  who  saw  the 
coming  greatness  of  his  talented  pupil,  rewarded 
it  in  antidpation,  by  bestowing  upon  him  the 
hand  of  hia  daughter,  and  he  seems  to  hare 
been  inotcfinately  proud  of  his  son-in-taw. 

Already  accounted  an  excellent  artist  in 
Seville,  VeUrquez  set  out  for  Madrid  wiA  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  people  in  authority. 
There  he  studied  in  the  art  galleries  and  painted 
some  good  portraits.  But  the  inducement  to 
remain  in  the  cajnlal  not  seeming  great  enough, 
he  returned  to  Seville.  Very  shortly  afterward, 
however,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Madrid 
.  tnr  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Minister  of  (he 
Crown,  Olivarex,  who  sent  him  money  to  pay 
hit  own  and  Pacheco's  expenses  for  a  second 
trip  to  the  caiMtal.  Both  artists  were  so  well 
thought  of  there  that  Olivares  induced  VeUz- 
qucz  to  send  for  his  family,  at  the  expense  of 
ttie  Crown,  and  to  make  his  home  in  Madrid, 
where  the  young  painter  became  the  close  friend 
of  die  art-loving  Spuiish  sovereign,  Philip  IV. 
who  conceived  a  great  afiection  for  him  ana 
considered  him  the  greatest  of  all  portrait  paint- 
ers. This  friendship  lasted  for  more  than  a 
Aird  of  a  century,  throuf^  which  long  period  it 
was  never  once  in  danger  of  being  broken  or 
^sturbed.    In   1628  an  event  happened  wUch 


made  Veliiquei  desirous  of  seeing  the  great 
art  centres  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Italj. 
This  event  was  the  visit  to  Madrid  of  Ruben^ 
the  great  Flemish  artist,  then  in  the  hei^t  of 
his  fame,  and  still  vigorous,  enthusiastic  and 
endowed  with  strong  force  of  character  and  the 
power  of  impressing  others  with  the  firm  belici 
in  the  correctness  of  his  awn  methods  and  the 
worth  of  his  own  achievements.  He  caine  to 
Madrid  commissioned  to  paint  certaid  mctam 
for  the  court.  VeUzquei  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  to  be  hi*  guide,  mentor  and  friend 
amon^  all  the  art  and  art  circles  of  the  capital. 
In  this  connection  he  won  the  warm  regard  of 
Rubens  who  was  not  ^w  to  recognize  his 
great  talent  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  art 
The  following  year  (1639)  Velazquez  was  en- 
abled to  visit  Italy  throu^  the  generosity  at 
the  king  and  Olivares.  There  he  studied  the 
great  masters  industriously  in  Venice  and  Rome 
and  made  copies  of  several  notable  pictures  for 
the  king.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  surroundings  he  created  much  orig- 
inal work,  some  of  it  of  notable  strength  and 
beauty.  Among  his  copies  were  'The  Last 
Supper'  and  'The  Crucifixion'  by  Tintoretto, 
and  works  by  Raphael  and  Michelan^lo.  Per- 
haps the  most  notable  of  his  original  work 
painted  at  this  time  is  'The  Forge  of  Vulcan' 
(Madrid  Gallery),  a  picture  which  reminds  one 
of  his  famoDS  earlier  iMcture,  'Los  Borrachos,' 
commonlv  known  outside  Spain  as  'Bacchus.' 
But  in  this  tatter  picture,  while  his  art  ia  no 
surer  and  his  conception  no  truer,  yet  both  are 
more  pleasing;  and  on  the  whole,  the  latter  pic- 
ture is  the  more  truly  worthy  of  VelSzquei. 
Both  are  quite  Spanish  in  character,  conceptitui, 
coloring  and  execution.  Velazquez  went  again 
to  Italy  in  1631 ;  this  latter  time  visiting  NaDles 
in  company  with  another  famous  Spanish  artist, 
Ribera;  and  while  there,  among  a  considerable 
amount  of  work,  he  painted  the  portrait  of  the 
Infanta  Marhu  a  sister  of  King  Philip,  who  also 
had  a  great  admiration  for  her  notable  country- 

Velizqocz  accompanied  the  king  on  maiqr 
expeditions  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  his  company.  It  is  known  that 
he  went  with  him  to  Arag6n  on  two  separate 
occasions  and  that  be  there  painted  several  lec- 
tures of  the  sovereign  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily (1642  and  1644).  Naturally  he  was  'pro- 
moted" from  time  to  time.  He  had  begun  as 
gentleman  usher  with  a  daily  and  additional 
yearly  allowance  from  the  Crown.  By  1648  he 
was  in  receipt  of  a  yearly  pension  of  ?0Q  ducats 
as  court  painter  and  ati  additional  allowance  as 
inspector  of  the  art  in  the  palace.  The  follow- 
tng  year  he  went  to  Italy,  commissioned  by  the 
Spanish  king  to  purchase  worics  of  art,  espe- 
cially statuary,  with  which  to  decorate  an  Acad- 
emy of  Art  in  Spain  which  Philip  intended  to 
found.  He  fulfilled  his  mission  well  and 
painted  several  Italian. notables  at  the  same  time. 
His  journey  included  Genoa,  Milan,  Venice, 
M6dena  and  Rome.  In  the  latter  dty  Pope 
Innocent  presented  him  with  a  medal  and  a 
golden  chain  and  showed  him  other  ma  deed  fa- 
vors, sitting  to  him  for  his  portrait  Into  this 
latter  work  Velazquei  threw  his  whole  energy, 
with  the  result  that  it  remains  to-day  one  of  his 
greatest  pictures.  By  some  artists  it  has  been 
classed  as  the  best  executed  portr^t  in  the 
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tXirift  Palace,  ftome,  where  it  now  is.  Vd&z- 
qner  pamted  several  other  [Hctures  of  this  not- 
able prelate.  Id  Rome  he  was  elected  a  metn- 
ber  ot  the  famous  Academy  of  Saint  Luke. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples  and  from  there 
back  to  Spain,  carrying  with  him  a  most  notable 
collection  of  pictures  and  fine  statnaiy,  the  lat- 
ter  aione  numbering  over  300  pieces.  About 
IMS  Velizquea  was  appointed  'Aposentador 
Mayor,*  a  sort  of  general  court  inspector,  then 
looked  upon  as  a  high  o£c«,  the  reception  of 
which  betokened  for  the  recipient  the  special 
favor  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  since  the  posi- 
tion was  one  ot  great  trust  and  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. In  16S9  the  king  bestowed  upon 
lum  the  Cross  of  Santiago  (Saint  James),  a 
very  high  honor  and  notable  distinction,  making 
him  a  "belted  knight*  of  Spain.  The  following 
year  VeUzquez  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
to  decorate  the  Spanish  pavilion  and  to  arrange 
all  die  ceremonies  for  the  tnarriage,  by  proxy, 


island  of  Pheasants, 
extra  exertion,  :for  a  man  of  his  age,  or  the 
emanations  from  the  swampy  isIancT  or  both, 
brought  on  a  fever  from  wnich  he  died.  Ve- 
lazquez bad  many  pupils  and  imitators^  anj 
some  of  them  approached  his  style  of  painting 
very  closely,  /uaong  the  best  known  of  the 
former  were  Jos^  Leonardo,  Carreflo  de  Mi- 
randa, Juan  Bautista  de  Maza  (his  son-in-law), 
and  Pareja  (his  slave,  whom  he  liberated). 
Himself  the  greatest  Spanish  painter,  and  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  artistic  geniuses,  he  in- 
Spired  his  pupils  to  good  work.  The  fact  that 
some  of  them,  like  Leonardo  and  Maza,  ap- 
proached his  own  almost  perfect  style,  is  a  high 
tribute  to  his  talent  as  a  teacher. 

As  Velizquez  did  not  sign  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  portraits  it  is  difficult  to  distiuguisb 
his  work  at  times  from  that  of  his  pupils  and 
imitators,  and  much  of  his  surviving  work  must 
be  recognized  by  the  style  and  mannerisms  of 
the  author.  The  greatest  of  his  pupils,  Murillo, 
whom  he  kept  in  fiis  house  for  three  years,  cre- 
ated a  new  style  of  painting  and  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  coloring.  Velaz- 
quez's work  displays  a  very  close  study  of  na- 
ture, boldness  and  soreness  of  touch,  effective 
management  of  the  brush,  extremely  accurate 
drawing  and  good  coloring,  dramatic  force,  in 
short,  masterly  execution,  great  originality  and 
power.  His  industry  and  his  facility  for  rapid 
and  certain  work  were  immense.  Forty  por- 
traits of  King  Philip  are  credited  to  him  in 
addition  to  many  others  of  various  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  notables  of  the  court,  buf- 
foons, dwarfs  and  other  entertainers  of  the  sov- 
ereign and  his  favorites.  But  though  his  royal 
pension  and  his  position  at  coort  made  him 
essentially  a  portrait  painter,  just  as  Murillo's 
connection  with  the  Courch  made  him  a  depic- 
tor  of  saints  and  Biblical  subjects,  yet  Velazquez 
produced  notable  historical  works,  the  greatest 
of  which  is  'The  Surrender  of  Breda'  ('Las 
Lanzas');  and  magnificent  reUgious  canvases, 
the  most  notable  of  which  is  'Christ  on  the 
Cross'  (Madrid  Gallery)..  In  all  this  work,  as 
in  his  portraits,  the  prevailing  note  is  that  of 
naturalness  and  a  consummate  mastery  of  light 
and  shade,  combined  with  surpassing  technique. 


For  a  detailed  list  of  his  patntincs  consult  any 
woiic  on  the  Spanish  painters. 
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John  HiiBQir  Cobnyh. 

VELDE,  v«rd«,  Adrian.'  See  Van  de 
Veuie. 

VttLDE,  WUlem.    See  Van  db  Vbidk.       • 

VELEZ,  va'l«s,  Colombia,  a  dty  dating  from 
1539,  the  second  founded  in  New  Granada,  in 
the  department  of  Santander,  100  miles  north- 
of  Bogoti.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a 
spur  of  the  Cor^Uera  Oriental  and  is  reached 
by  a  branch  road  from  Maniquirsion  the  main 
highway  from  Bogoti  to  Socorro.  In  its  early 
years  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  dty  of  refuge 


of  the  dty  of  (hat  name,  on  rtie  Velez,  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  the  MeiUterranean.  It  is 
a  well-built  and  prosperous  town,  with  a  good 
harbor,  but  no  railway  communication.  It  has 
suffered  seriously  from  earthquake  and  flood. 
It  is  overlooked  by  a  Moorish  castle  on  a  high 
rock,  formerly  called  the  'Key  of  Andalusia." 
The  district  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  batatas  or  sweet  potatoes, 
palms,  olives,  oranges  and  other  fruits.  Pop. 
(1918  est.)  24,00a 

VELICER.    See  Lakva  ;  MoixtiscA. 

VSLLOKB,  vil-ldr',  India,  a  town  and 
fort  in  North  Arcot,  Madras,  80  miles  south- 
west of  Madras  city.  A  large  pagoda,  with 
some  remarkab.le  sculptures,  is  the  only  notaUe 
edifice.    The  fort  it  of  considerable  extenL  but 


arsenal ;  the  hospital,  tne  barracks,  magaaine 
and  quarters  for  staff-officers.  An  American 
mission  and  college  are  established  there.  In 
a  revolt  of  the  native  troops  here  on  10  July 
1806,  over  100  Europeans  were  massacred. 
Pop.  about  45.000^ 

VBLLUH.    A  medium,  prepared  from  the 
ddn   of   calves,    (or    writing,   painting,  bodt- 
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bindtng  and  other  pun>os«fi.  A  very  prevalent 
misconception  of  tne  public  is  that  parchment 
(see  Pakchmemt)  and  vellum  are  one  and  the 
tame.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  finer  kinds  of 
parchment  are  often  termed  vellum  in  com- 
merce. Parchment,  however,  is  produced  from 
the  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  etc,  while  true  vellum 
is  made  solely  from  the  skins  of  yoimg  calves. 
The  difference  between  vellum  and  parchment 
consists  not  only  in  the  delicate  nature  of  the 
sldn  but  in  its  polish,  shining  whiteness,  its 
fineness  generally  and  in  its  semi-transparent 
beauty  not  discoverable  in  parchment.  While 
the  skin  of  the  calf  is  required  to  produce  vel- 
him,  it  is  necessary  that  the  animal  be  not  over 
six  weeks  old,  otherwise  the  skin  is  too  stont 
for  vellum  and  is  destined  for  the  tanner.  The 
youn^r.the  calf  the  finer  the  vellum;  the  most 
beautiful  and  sought  for  is  that  made  from  the 
■till-born  calf.  The  process  of  making  vellum 
is  more  cosdy  than  that  for  parchment  Vel* 
ium  and  parchment  were  the  mediums  upon 
which  writing  was  done  when  papyrus  fell  into 
'disuse  to  be  displaced  by  these  more  substan- 
tial  materials.    The  art  of   preparing  vellum 


manuscripts  and  deeds  is  white  and  very  fine 
until  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  but  some 
manuscripts  dating  from  the  llth  and  12th 
centuries  present  a  somewhat  dirty  appearance 
and  have  writing  rather  yellowish,  while  other 
specimens  are  on  beautiful  vellum  and  the  writ- 
ing is  intensely  black.  Of  course  the  condition 
of  whiteness  of  tAd  docnments  depends  some- 
what on  the  care  taken  in  preserving  them. 
The  vellum  of  which  fine  manuscripts  were 
made  in  die  14th  century  vras  called  "pcr- 
gamenum  abortivum,"  referring  undoubtedly 
.  .to  the  superfine  vellum  produced  from  the 
skins  of  still-born  calves.  The  moat  luxuriously 
Woilced  manuscripts  were  done  on  purple- 
stained  vellum,  which  was  termed  •oecorella.* 
Silver  lettering  was  done  on  tbii  (codex-pur- 
puro-ar^enSum) ,  Numerous  manuscript  works 
of  ancient  date  are  extant  done  on  purple, 
called  "imperial  stained. '  A  *'_grape-purplc* 
vellum   was   preferied    for   writing  in    ailver 

iarguriograpky) ,  crimson  vellum  for  gold  text 
chrysography) ,  "cooled'  purple  for  vermihon 
ink  (rttbrica).  It  has  been  claimed  that  purple 
vellum  was  an  invention  of  the  13th  centtiiy, 
but  the  archbishop  of  York,  Saint  Wilfrid,  in 
the  7th  century,  donated  to  his  church  a  book 
of  the  Evangels  in  purple  vellum  written  in 
gold  letters  and  bound  in  a  cover  of  leaves  of 
gold  and  predous  stones,  which  he  himself 
had  written  and  ornamented.  In  the  case  of 
many  vellum  manuscripts  only  part  of  the  page, 
is  stained,  as  the  color  was  very  costly  to  wortt. 
In  miniature  painting  the  surface  of  vellum  is 
nibbed  over  with  pumice  atone  to  do  away  with 
inequalities  in  the  grain:  this  avoids  any  de- 
fects in  the  absorption  of  the  pigment  in  using 
this  medium.  In  bookbinding  vellum  has  been 
utilized  with  very  artistic  effects;  plain  white 
vellum  binding  has  been  termed  Dutch  style, 
while  vellum  with  gilt  decoration  has  been 
called  Italian  style. 

Clement  W.  Qroiiffi, 
VELOCIMETKR     (Lat.    velox    (vetoc-), 
swift,  and  Gr,  ;Jrpov,  measure  J,  in  general,  a 
name  applied  to  a  class  of  various  devices  for 


measnring  velocity,  or  speed,  mdudin^  die 
speed^uge  and  speed-recorder  for  mactuneiy. 
Specifically,  it  is  used  of  an  electric  apparatus 
'ng  the  initial  speed  of  projectiles. 


Slates  ATOrf.  Several  more  (xnn^ex  forms 
have  been  invented,  and  a  simpUfied  one  by 
Captain  Le  Boolengf,  a  Belgian,  foimd  exten- 
sive use.  See  Balustics. 
*~  VELOCIPEDB,  a  Ugfat  carriage  conustu^ 
of  a  simple  frame-work,  supported  on  two  or 
three  wheels,  and  which  is  driven  by  the  feet 
acting  on  cranks  attached  to  the  axle  of  one  or 
two  wheels.  The  name  was  first  given  to  the 
contrivance  of  the  Frenchmen  Blanchard  and 
Mazurier,  introduced  in  1779.  It  consisted  of 
two  wheels  placed  tandem  and  connected  by  a 
horizontal  bar  upon  which  the  rider  sat  astnde, 
propelling  the  machine  by  a  motion  of  the  l^s 
as  in  waJUng,  but  pushing  forcibly  backward 
upon  the  ground.  Considerable  speed  was  at- 
tained for  short  distances.  See  BicYdK  ^^ 
_  VKLOCITY.    See  Meotanics. 

VBLOCITY  OF  ELECTRICITY,  die 
rate  at  which  electricity  is  propagated  dirougfa 
a  conductor.  The  velodw  of  electricity  through 
a  conducting  wire  is  in  all  cases  very  great  when 
compared  with  the  velocities  of  moving  bodies, 
such  as  the  velocity  of  a  railway  train  or  of  a 
projectile;  but  the  velocity  of  electricity,  any 
more  than  the  velocity  of  a  planet,  of  a  railway 
train,  or  of  a  bullet,  is  not  a  certain  number  of 
miles  per  second  fixed  for  all  cases;  it  varies 
for  a  number  of  causes,  and  to  such  an  exieat 
that  while  Wheatstone  found  the  velocity  of 
static  electricity  through  copper  wire  to  be 
288,000  miles  per  second,  in  the  Atlantic  cable 
of  1858  it  was  found  to  be  3,000  miles  per 
second  Faraday  showed  that  a  submarine  cable 
acts  precisely  as  a  leyden-jar,  that  the  water 
serves  as  the  outside  coating,  and  that  just  as 
a  Ifyden-jar  takes  time  to  become  charged  and 
to  discharge,  so  a  cable  thmueli  which  a  sharp 
signal  is  sent  from  one  end  delivers  the  signal 
at  the  other  end  more  or  less  prolonged;  that 
is,  the  deflection  of  'the  receiving  needle  is 
gradual,  reaching  a  maximum  and  then  at  the 
same  rate  coming  back  to  rest  Sir  William 
Thomson  showed  that  the  more  delicate  the 
receiving  instrument,  the  more  instantaneous  is 
the  first  appearance  of  the  current  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  cable.  He  gives  three  reasons 
for  the  retardation  of  the  electric  current;  (1) 
Charge  and  electrical  accumulation  in  a  con- 
ductor subjected  in  any  way  to  the  process  of 
electrificatiorL  (2)  Electromagnetic  induction, 
or  electromotive  force,  excited  in  a  conductor  by 
variations  of  electric  currents  either  in  adjacent 
conductors  or  in  different  parts  of  its  own 
length,  (3)  Resistance  to  conduction  through 
a  solid.  The  first  snccessful  attempt  to  find  me 
velocity  of  electricity  was  made  by  Wheatstone 
with  the  revolving  mirror  (his  invention),  which 
has  been  so  successfully  employed  by  Foucanlt 
to  discover  the  velocity  of  light. 

The  velocity  of  a  voltaic  current  when  the 
earth  forms  part  of  the  circuit  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  to 
average  16.000  miles  per  second.  The  velocity 
of  an  electric  current  throuf^  any  conductor 
depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  conductor. 
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so  that  itt  economic  practice  the  questkm  of 
velocity  becomes  a  [trobleia  of  resistances. 

In  the  use  of  electric  meters  for  the  meas- 
urement of  inductances  and  capacities  it  is 
essential  that  the  current  employed  shall  have 
a  uniform  speed.  This  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
a  device  known  aa  a  'speed  regulator."  Several 
forms  of  this  instrument  are  in  use,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  all  — die  introduction 
or  elimination  of  resistances  in  the  6eld  circuit 
by  short-circuiting.  For  extensive  data  as  to 
resistance  of  metals,  glasses,  porcelains,  etc.,  at 
various  temperatures  above  and  below  lero. 
Consult  the  'Smithsonian  Physical  Tables.* 

VELOCITY   OP   LIGHT.     Sec   Licht, 

VlLOaTV  OF. 

VBLOXITB,  a  smokeless  acplosiTe  powder 
invented  by  \miiam  Hope  in  19(U.  It  contains 
nn  niiro  compound,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlor- 
fact  no  dangerous  ingredients.  The 
S  foiat  of  black  powder  is  at  640* 
Fahrenheit,  that  of  cordite  and  all  nitro 
powders  is  only  from  360  to  370°,  while  that 
of  vekixite  is  ationt  12000°.  Veloxite  stands  the 
hammering  of  a  sledge  hammer  on  an  anvil. 
The  ingrecfients  are  stable  and,  therefore,  the 
powder  is  stable.  The  setting  up  of  chemical 
aotion  is  imimssible  in  any  let^th  of  time  and 
in  any  vaiiations  of  climatic  conditiant.  Velox- 
ite can  be  made  in  the  morning  and  &red  in  the 
afternoon,  not  requiriiu,  as  other  powders  do, 
Ecvetal  weeks  to  manufacmre.  It  can  be  made 
cheaply,  its  ingredients  can  be  purchased  in 
unlimited  quantities  by  the  ton  and  it  is  avail- 
able for  small  arms  as  well  as  artillery. 

VBLVKT,  a  textile  made  of  silk  and  cov- 
ered on  one  side  with  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft 
shag,  the  other  side  being  a  very  strong  dose 
tissue.  The  nap  or  shag,  called  also  the  vel- 
veting of  this  stuff,  is  formed  of  loops  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  the  weaver  works 
on  a  lone  wire,  which  has  attached  to  it  a 
knife.  The  withdrawal  of  the  wire  cuts  the 
loops  of  the  warp,  thus  forming  the  nap.  The 
loom  on  which  velvet  is  woven  has  two  warp 
beams  instead  of  one,  as  with  other  fabrics. 
This  is  necessary  because  velvet  is  a  textile  of 
two  distinct  parts,  the  pile  and  the  f^romid 
cloth.  A  much  larger  length  of  thread  is  used 
for  the  pile  in  forming  the  loops  afterward  cut. 
The  beam  for  the  ground  clath  is  slung  at  the 
back  of  the  loom,  and  as  this  is  woven  the  pile 
is  worked  into  it.    Double-faced  velvet  is  woven 


.  wires  which  have  no  knife 
tached.  Figured  velvet  is  obtained  by  alternat- 
ing cut  velvet  and  terry,  using  a  loom  with 
Jacquard  patterns.  Velvet  brocades  are  made 
with  the  gold  and  silver  threads  as  extra  weft, 
the  fi^re  I>eing  wrought  in  by  hand  as  with 
embroidery,  Florence  and  Genoa  were  long 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  velvety  but  Lyons, 
in  France,  is  its  principal  seat;  Krefeld  ana 
Elberfeld  are  the  chief  seats  of  velvet-making 
in  Germany.  Velveteen  and  plush  are  fabrics 
of  cotton  or  wool  woven  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  true  velvet,  except  that  the  loops 
which  form  the  pile  are  wrought  as  weft  in- 
stead of  warp.    Corduroy  and  'thickset* 


of  the  weave  of  the  ground  cloth,  produced  by 
jacquard  patterns. 

VSLVBT  GRASS.  See  Grasses  in  the 
United  States. 

VELVET  PLANT.     See  Mullein. 

VELVET  SCOTER,  a  duck.    See  Scotkr. 

VENABLE,  ven'^-bl,  Francis  PreatoiL 
chemist  and  educator:  b.  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.,  17  Nov.  1856:  resides  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  In  l«79  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  later  at 
three  different  times  studied  in  Germany,  From 
1880  to  1900  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
lie  University  of  North  Carolina  and  in  1900 
was  elected  president,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a  member  of  several  chemical  as- 
sodations  in  this  country  and  in  Germany.  In 
1905  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Chemical  Assodation.  He  has  published  the 
following;  'Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis* 
(1883)  ;  'Short  History  ol  Chemistry>  (1®4)  ; 
•Development  of  the  Periodic  Law'  (1896); 
with  Howe  'Morganic  Chemistry  According  to 
the  PerioiKc  Law'  (1898);  <Study  of  the 
Atom'    (1904). 

VEHABLE,  William  HeniTt  American 
author  and  educator:  b.  Warren  County,  Ohio 
29  April  1836.  He  began  to  teach  at  17  and 
was  processor  of  natural  sdences  in  the  Chick- 
eriuK  Institute,  Cincinnati,  1862^,  and  prin- 
dpal  and  proprietor  of  the  same  1882-86.  He 
professor  _  of    English    literature    '        ' 


Cindnnati,  since  the  last-named  year.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  'A  History  of  the 
United  States'  (1872)  ;  'June  on  the  Miami  and 
Other  Poems'  (1872) ;  'The  Teacher's  Dream' 
(1881)  ;  'Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the 
Ohio  Valley'  (iSl) ;  'Let  Him  First  be  a 
Man'  (1894) ;  'Dream  of  Empire,  or  the  House 
of  Blenoerhassett'    (1901). 

VENATION  (Lat.  vena,  vein),  in  botany, 
the  arrangement  of  the  bundles  of  fibro- vascular 
tissue  (commonly  called  *veins*)  in  leaves. 
These  bundles  are  parts  of  a  framework  for 
the  support  of  the  cellular  tissue.  They  are  of 
importance  in  determining  the  general  charac- 
tenstics  of  the  leaf,  and  are  employed  as  a 
basis  for  classification.  Botanists  recognize  two 
leading  kinds  of  vesmtion,  parallel  and  netted 
(reticular).     See  Leaves. 

VENDACE,  also  VENDIS,  a  white  Hth 
CCoregoniu  vandesiiu),  a  variety  of  the  Core- 
gonus  (q.v.),  of  restricted  distribution,  being 
found  in  only  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Sweden, 
the  Castle  Loch,  Locbmaben,  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  and  two  or  three  English  lakes.  It 
attains  an  average  length  of  from  six  to  dgfat 
inches.  It  Is  c<»«dered  a  delicacy  and  is  taken 
with  the  sweep-net. 

VENDUE,  v6A-da,  France,  a  western  mari- 
time depiJlmeiit  formed  from  ancient  Poiton, 
and  denying  its  name  from  the  river  Vend£e. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments 
of  the  Loire-Inffrieure  and  Maine-et-Loire ;  on 
the  east  by  the  department  of  Deux-Sevres;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Charente-Inf^eure :  and 
id  west  by  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
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tinct  parts;  the  Boeagt  (Thicket),  on  the  north 
and  northeast,  a  hilly  and  wooded  district  form- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  department;  the 
Plaine,  a  tongue  of  land  included  between  the 
Bocage  and  the  southern  limit  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  bare  arid  tract  sloping  down  toward  the 
sea ;  and  the  Marais,  including  all  the  south  and 
west  coasts,  where  salt  marshes  prevail  tn  the 
north  ihe  department  is  watered  by  tributaries 
of  the  Loire,  especially  the  S^vre-Kantaise,  and 
in  the  south  by  the  Lay  (with  the  Yon)  and 
tributaries  of  the  Sevre-Niortaise.  Besides 
grain,  which  more  than  suliRces  for  the  home 
consumption,  the  principal  crops  are  flax  and 
hemp ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  an  indifferent 
white  wine  is  also  produced.  For  administrative 
purposes  Vendee  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements  —  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  Fontenay-le- 
Comte  and  Sables  d'Olonne,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  30  cantons  and  29^  communes;  capi- 
tal, Le  Roche-sur-Yon,  The  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Bocage,  are  remarlcable 
for  the  simplicity  of  their  manners  and  their 
attachment  to  old  usages,  to  the  nobility  of  the 
district  and  to  the  cler^.  Inspirited  by  such 
leaders  as  La  Roche-jacquelein,  Cathelineau, 
Charette  and  Sofflet,  and  aided  by  the  hilly  and 
wooded  nature  of  the  ground,  tney  carded  on 
from  1793  to  1796  a  war  in  ttie  royalist  cause, 
which  endangered  the  existence  of  the  republic. 
The  first  severe  check  they  met  with  was  at 
Savenay,  24  Dec.  1793,  where  their  forces  were 
broken  up  and  the  survivors  and  their  families 
were  dragged  to  Nantes  and  drowned  in  masses 
by  Carrier.  In  the  following  year  a  fresh  out- 
break took  place  and  the  Venifeans  were  joined 
by  the  Chouans,  but  after  some  fighting  they 
were  pacified  hy  the  government  grantmg  an 
amnesty,  freedom  from  military  service,  the 
free  exercise  of  th«r  relinon  and  an  indemni- 
fication for  their  losses.  The  landing  of  some 
thousands  of  fmigrfs  at  Quiberon  encouraged 
them  to  resume  their  arms,  but  the  rising  was 
completely  quelled  by  the  activity  of  General 
Hocne,  who  treated  the  Vendeans,  however, 
with  great  mildness.  In  the  winter  of  1799- 
leOO,  and  again  in  1814  and  1815,  some  risings 
took  place  m  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  but  they 
were  quickly  suppressed  by  prudent  and  vigor- 
ous measures.  The  popniatian  has  been  nearly 
stationary  for  the  past  25  years,  being  before 
the  war  about  440,000.  See  Cathelineao, 
Chouans  and  La  Rochejacqtjelcin, 

VENDfiMIAIRE,  vM-da-mc-Sr,  the  first 
month  in  the  French  Revolution  calendar,  cor< 
responding  usually  with  22  September  to  21 
October.  Memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Rev- 
olution is  the  13th  Vendiraiaire  of  the  year  IV 
(5  Oct,  1795) ,  when  the  Paris  Sections,  worked 
upon  by  royalist  reactionaries,  rose  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  National  Convention,  but  were 
crushed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  a  young 
artillery  officer. 

VENDETTA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  blood 
feud;  the  practice  of  the  nearest  of  kin  execut- 
ing vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  a  relative. 
In  Corsica  the  vendetta  is  regarded  as  a  duty 
incumbent  on  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
man,  and,  failing  to  reach  the  real  murderer, 
they  take  vengeance  on  his  relatives.  The  prac- 
tice exists,  although  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Calabria,  as  well  as 
'  among  the  Druses,  Circassians,  Arabs,  etc.    It 


is  apparently  identical  with  the  'feud*  winch  Is 
still  aroused  at  times  in  sections  of  the  south- 
em  United  Stales,  In  New  Orleans,  in  1890, 
the  vendetta  showed  itself  in  strange  juxtapo- 
sition to  the  law  in  the  murder  of  the  chief  of 
police  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  light  some  of  the  organized  murders  of  the 
Mafia  (q.v.). 

VENDdMB,  vQA-dflm',  Louis  Joseph,  Due  ^ 

itE,  French  general;  b.  Paris,  4  July  1654;  d.  1 

Vinaroz,  Catalonia,  Spain,  IS  June  1712.  He 
received,  in  1702,  the  command  of  the  French 
army  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
After  having  .distinguished  himself  in  Italy, 
Tyrol  and  Belpum,  uie  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
placed  over  him,  and  the  disagreement  of  &e 
two  commaiiders  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Oudenarde  (11  July  1708).  Throu^ 
the  influence  of  Madame  dc  Maincenon  Ven- 
d£me  was  recalled ;  but  when  the  cause  of  Philip 
V  in  Spain  began  to  decline  the  Spaniards  re- 

3uested  Louis  XTV  to  send  them  Vendome.  Oti 
Dec  1710,  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general 
Starbemberg  at  Villa-Viciosa,  and  having  re- 
established Phihp's  throne  soon  after  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  Escurial,  Voltaire  g^ves  con- 
siderable space  to  VendAme's  accomplishments 
in  'U  Siede  de  Louii  XIV.' 

VENBBKS  AND  VBNKERINO.  Veneer 
is  a  thin  sheet  of  ornamental  wood,  or  occasion- 
ally other  material  used  as  a  surface  to  give  a 
handsome  exterior  finish  to  cabinet  articles  or 
other  work,  which  are  made  with  a  basis  of 
cheaper  and  it  may  be  of  stronger  materials. 
Veneering  is  an  ancient  art.  The  British  Mu- 
seum contains  some  examples  of  Egj'ptian  work 
which  are  many  thousands  of  years  old.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  this  art  has  influenced 
the  construction  and  desi^  of  household  furni- 
ture. Pliny  states  that  it  came  into  general 
use  in  Rome  in  his  day.  In  that  wealthy  capital 
tables,  veneered  with  rare  woods  were  the 
choicest  and  costliest  pieces  of  work.  At  a 
later  day  in  Italv  cabinets  were  veneered  with 
ebony,  ivory  ana  tortoise-shell  and  inlaid  vnth 
pearl  and  precious  stones.  In  the  Dutch  and 
French  work  of  the  centuries  that  followed 
veneering  took  a  prominent  place  in  furniture 
decoration.  In  the  England  of  the  18th  century 
the  masterpieces  al  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton 
show  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  this 
art  had  then  attained.     - 

To  the  average  man  to-day  the  term  "veneer" 
means  to  cover  up  cheap  and  shoddy  work,  or 
to  make  a  whitewood  cabinet  or  other  piece  of 
furniture  look  like  a  mahogany  one.  From  (his 
false  conception  has  arisen  the  idea  that  all 
veneering  is  bad  work.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  bad  work  is  done,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
all  the  more  difficult  to  convince  the  public  thai 
veneered  work,  when  properly  done,  and  shows 
that  it  is  veneer,  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
work  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  It  is  the 
only  way  to  use  the  rare  woods  such  as  "curls* 
in  satinwood  and  mahogany,  "burrs"  in  amboyna 
or  walnut,  and  cross-grained  but  pretty  woik 
which  would  only  twist  if  used  in  the  soUd; 
(2)  the  layer  of  veneer  tends  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  the  wood  on  which  it  is  laid;  (3) 
veneering  gives  the  only  opportunity  for  flat 
decoration  in  furniture,  by  using  the  grain  of 
the  wood  for  designs  in  panels  and  oft  wide 
surfaces;   (4)   the  process  needs  more  care 
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ordinarjr  solid  work. 

Cutting.—  Veneers  are  cut  in  two  grades  or 
thicknesses,  known  as  *saw  cut*  aad  "luiife 
cut.*  The  first  named  are  the  thickest,  and 
vary  in  thickness  from  1/32  to  1/16  of  an  inch. 
They  are  cut  trom  the  log  with  a  Urge  circular 
saw,  and  usually  yield  aDout  12  sheets  to  the 
inch,  'Knife  cut*  veneers  are  much  thinner, 
modem  machines  maldne  it  possible  1o  get  from 
50  to  100  sheets  to  the  mch,  the  very  thin  ones 
being  used  as  picture  mounts,  etc.  Hicse  are 
cut  with  rotary  and  f!at  knives.  In  saw-cutting 
the  log  is  well  steamed  and  placed  between  two 
itodcs,  like  a  leg  in  a  lathe,  and  under  a  knife 
for  its  whole  length.  The  log  is  now  forced 
round  and  against  the  knife  which  drops  the 
required  thickness  at  each  revolution.  By  cut- 
ting spirally  the  grain  is  accentuated  and  en- 
larged. In  knife-cutting  a  flat  knife  is  used 
somewhat  Kke  a  plane.  The  k)g  is  fixed  on  a 
rising  table  and  the  blade  works  backwards  and 
'  forwards,  taking  off  a  sheet  horizontally,  the 
knife  being  parallel  with  the  grain.  Formerly 
veneers  were  cut  tr^  hand  and  were  usually 
one-«ighth  inch  in  tluckness  and  were  planed. 

VENER,  va'ni^r,  Sweden.     See  Wemek. 

VBHBRBAL  DISEASES.  See  Gom*- 
moA;  SrpHiua. 

VENEZUELA  (Ital.,  Little  Venice,  from 
tlie  lake  dwellings  on  Maracaibo;  officially  Los 
Estados  Unidos  de  Veneiuela,  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela),  a  republic  lying  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  -and  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  British  Guiana, 
on  the  south  by  Brazil  and  Colombia  and  on 
the  west  by  Colombia.  It  extends  from  lat. 
0*  45'  N.  to  12°  26'  N.  and  from  long.  59*  3S' 
W.  to  73°  20'  W.,  and  has  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 393,976  square  miles,  divided  among  20 
states,  a  federal  district  and  two  territories. 

Topography. —  Nature  has  established  in 
this  land  of  varied  ^ysical  characteristics  five 
main  divisions:  (1)  The  long  coast-line  with  its 
picturesque  harbors;  (2)  the  highlands  of  all 
that  region  south  and  east  of  the  Orinoco,  which 
may  be  called  Venezuelan  Guiana,  or  Guiana 
Highlands;  (3)  the  creat  central  area  of  plains 
or  Llanos,  those  wide  expanses,  low- lying, 
nearly  level,  grassy  but  often  treeless  —  with,  at 
most,  groups  of  palms  and  small  trees  near 
river  banks ;  (4)  the  northeastern  branch  of  the 
Andes  Mountains;  (5)  the  comparatively  small 
regions  of  the  Lake  Maracaibo  Basin,  etc.  The 
coast-line  and  the  Orinoco  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  Venezuela  importance  in  the 
world  Concerning  the  vast,  more  or  less  un- 
explored tract  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Orinoco  and  near  the  headwaters  of  that  river, 
Mr.  Dalton  has  written  that  "the  area  is  pri- 
tnarily  one  huge  elevated  plateau  about_  1,000 
feet  or  more  above  the  sea,  and  from  this  rise 
a  few  principal  mountain,  ranges,  with  some 
peaks  over  8,000  feet  high.  The  highest  ground 
IS  foimd  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  beginning  at 
Mount  Roraima  (8,500  feet),  where  the  three 
boundaries  of  Venezuela,  British  Guiana  and 
Brazil  meet,  and  extends  thence  westward  and 
southward  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  whole  area  (about  294,600  sQuare  miles)  ii 


well  watered,"  and  nearly  all  is  covered  with 
forests  'containing  rubber,  tonka--beans,  brazil- 
nuts,  copaiba,  and  all  the  varied  natural  produce 
of  the  South  American  tropics,*  The  Llanos 
of  the  Orinoco  have  a  total  area  of  108,300 
square  miles.  The  elevation  of  the  Llanos 
ranges  up  to  650  feel,  and  more  than  this  in'  the 
mesas  of  the  central  region,  but  large  tracts  are 
less  than  300  feet  above  sea-level.  The  whole 
area  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  and 
rivers.  The  fourth  great  tract,  the  northeast 
spur  of  the  Andes,  is  all  divided  naturally  into 
three  parts  —  the  Caribbean  range,  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  the  Segovia 
Highlands,  linking  the  former  to  the  hi^er 
mountains  of  western  Venezuela,  and  the  Cor- 
dillera of  M^rida,  or  the  Venezuelan  Andes, 
The  total  area  occupied^v  those  mountain  and 
hill-tracts  is  about  41,800  square  miles.  The 
fifth  division  includes,  besides  the  alluvial  area 
of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  the  Coro  and  Para- 
guana  lowlands  and  the  ntiroerous  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  which  Ixlong  to  Venezuela,  and  the 
area  is  estimated  as  about  2730O  square  miles. 
From  Roraima  the  Orinoco-Cuyuni  water- 
shed extends  northward  within  Venezuela  to 
the  Sierra  Piacoa,  and  thence  southeast  along 
the  Sierra  Imataca  to  the  British  limits  again. 
The  Sierra  Maigualida  forms  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Caura  and  the  Ventuari.  This  soudv- 
em  and  southeastern  region  is  well  watered  by 
the  upper  Orinoco  and  Ventuari,  with  the  other 

Sat  tributaries,  the  Cuchivero,  Caura,  Aro| 
roM  and  their  affiuents.  And  yet,  lat^  as 
these  rivers  are,  they  are  so  broken  by  rapids 
that  travel  along  them  is  possible  only  in  small 
portable  boats  or  rafts. 

It  is  necessary  to  differentiate  carefully  the 
nver  system  of  the  Llanos  region,  where,  north 
of  the  Meta,  in  addition  to  many  smaller 
streams  which  broaden  out  into  mar^y  lakes 
or  cienagiu,  we  find  the  navigable  rivers  Arauca 
(the  main  waterway  tq  eastern  Colombia)  and 
Apure,  flowing  from  the  Andes  to  the  Orinoco 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  Apore  receives 
many  tributaries  on  its  lett  bank  from  the 
Venezuelan  Andes,  most  imortant  of  which  are 
the  Forluguesa  and  the  Guarico — the  latter 
flowing  through  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  at  least  one 
Stream  that  has  its  source  less  than  30  miles 
from  the  coast  in  longitude  66°.  Most  import- 
ant among  the  Orinoco  tributaries  from  the 
north  beyond  the  Apure  is  the  Manapire.  The 
waters  of  the  eastern  Llanoa  are  carried  north- 
ward by  the  Unare  and  Aragua  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  About  11.500  square  miles  are  cnm- 
prised  in  the  famous  Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  a 
region  of  inundated  forest,  savannah  and  man- 
grove swamp,  in  which  the  water-courses  called 
caiioa  are  not  regarded  as  portions  of  the  Ori- 

Climate  and  Health. —  The  marked  climatic 
variations  are  occasioned  chiefly  by  differences 
in  elevation,  latitude  and  vegetation.  The 
Guiana  Highland  region  is,  however,  exceptional 
on  account  of  its  comparatively  uniform  ele- 
vation, which  tends  to  equalization  of  temper- 
atures, etc.  Naturally  in  those  parts  of  this 
region  where  mountain  ridges  rise  above  the 
eeneral  level  of  the  plateau  the  temperature  is  ' 
lower  than  the  average,  but  these  constitute  a 
small  part  of  the  whole.  There  is  an  important 
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difference  tn  the  meteorological  conditions  In 
the  various  river-valleys  of  the  Orinoco  Basin, 
where  the  'vrhile-water'— i.e.,  the  swiftly  flow- 
ing but  muddy  streams,  with  rocky  beds  —  are 
always  accompanied  by  a  clear  sky  overhead, 
andmosquitoes  and  crocodiles  abound;  on  the 
•black-water"— the  deep  and  slow  rivers  — the 
sky  is  continually  clouded,  but  the  air  is  free 
from  mosquitoes.  The  Orinoco  represents  the 
former  type,  the  Rio  Negro  the  latter.  The 
rainy  season  in  the  Guiana  Highland  region  be- 
gins in  April  and  lasts  till  November;  the  re- 
maining four  months  are  fairly  dry.  The  re- 
gion of  northern  Venezuela  is  divided  climati- 
cally into  three  regions,  the  hot,  temperate  and 
cold  zones.  The  hot  lone  or  Tierra  calienle 
ranges  from  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about 
},900  feet,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 
varies  from  74°  F.  to  91°  F.  The  inter- 
mediate or  temperate  zone,  the  Tierra  lemplada. 
lies  between  1,900  and  about  7,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  within  these  limits  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  may  fall  as  low  as  59°  or  60° 
F.  The  Tierra  fria,  or  cold  zone,  including 
the  highest  peak  in  Venezuela,  16,'423  feet,  has 
mean  annual  teimieralures  ranging  from  6(f 
to  zero.  The  Tierra  calienSe  includes  the 
greater  part  of  Venezuelan  Guiana,  the  Llanos, 
the  coastal  plains,  the  region  of  the  lake  of 
Uaracaibo,  the  lower  slopes  and  part  of  the 
central  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Carib- 
bean  islands  belonging  to  Veneiuela.  On  the 
Llanos  the  hottest  regions  are  thesauthetc  and 
western ;  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  the  wet  sea- 
ion  lasts  from  April  to  November,  Maracaibo 
has  the  highest  temperature  of  the  cities  oi  the 
coastal  region;  there  the  area  aroimd  the  lake 
Is  comparatively  free  from  rain  until  August 
and  September.  The  Tierra  tetnplada  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabited  region  of  the 
bills.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caribbean 
Hills  the  rains  last  dunpg  the  same  months  as 
in  the  Llanos,  but  in  the  Andes,  |>articularly  to 
the  south,  the  seasons  vary,  and  it  is  generally 
considered  that  there  are  two  rainy  seasons 
(light  rains  from  April  to  June  and  heavy  rains 
from  August  to  November)  ;  but  this  applies 
rather  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  watershed,  the 
western  side  having  an  increasing  similarity  in 
seasons,  to  the  Llanos  as  one  descends  toward 
those  plains.  Only  the  higher  portions  of  the 
Caribbean  Hills  are  included  In  the  Tierra  fria, 
but  between  Tocuyo  and  the  Colombian  frontier 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  situated  above 
7,000  feet.  There  strong  winds  prevail  and 
the  vegetation  is  sparse.  The  snow  line  being 
normallv  about  14,700  feet  above  sea-level,  only 
the  peaks  of  the  hishest  mountains  are  snow- 
capped throughout  the  year. 

The  death  rate  for  the  whole  republic  is 
somewhat  more  than  25  per  1,000,  and  statistical 
tables  show  the  largest  tolls  to  be  exacted  by 
malaria  (paJudismo) ,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculo- 
sis and  ^stric  or  nervous  diseases.  The  Delta 
region  IS,  of  course,  unhcalthful.  Statistics 
show  that  the  Llanos  division  is  by  far  the 
healthiest,  with  the  Andes  next,  and  then  the 
Caribbean  Hills;  and  it  is  tnie  thai,  although  in 
.  some  of  the  coast  towns  situated  near  swampy 
ground  the  death  rate  is  high,  the  northern 
coast  as  a  wbole  presents  conditions  favorable 
to  health. 


Geological  History  and  Hlneral  Re. 
sources.—  Mr.  Dalton  says  that  the  geolc^ical 
changes  which  have  played  their  part  in  (he 
building  up  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  have  left  Venezuela  in  possession  o£ 
splendid  assets  in  respect  to  the  minerals.  The 
Venezuelan  Guiana  Highlands  are  not  only 
formed  of  the  oldest  rocks  in  this  republic  but 
represent  one  of  the  most  ancient  land-surfaces 
in  the  world.  «The  great  elevated  platform 
from  which  rise  the  peaks  and  mountain  chains 
of  Venezuelan  Guiana  appears  everywhere  to 
be  composed  of  similar  rocks,  gneisses,  horn- 
blende schists  and  granites,  all  containing  evi- 
dence of  great  antiquity  in  geological  time.  This 
complex  IS  considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Archxan  system.  Into  its 
crevices  and  joints,  dykes  of  quartz-porphyries 
and  felsite  were  forced.  Later  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  produced  a  shallow  sea  or 
series  of  lakes  over  this  same  region,  and  in 
these  waters  a  series  of  beds  of  red  and  white 
sandstones,  coarse  conglomerate  and  red  shale 
were  laid  down  to  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet 
Then  the  area  was  again  elevated  into  dry  land 
and  again  veins  or  dykes  of  basalt,  dolerite  aad 
similar  rocks  in  a  molten  condition  forced  them- 
selves into  the  fractures  of  gneisses  and  sand- 
stone ahke.  The  vertical-sided.  Hat-topped 
mountains  of  Guiana  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  protection  that  caps  of  igneous  rock  afforded 
to  the  softer  sandstones  immediately  below, 
Such  portions  of  the  softer  material  as  were 
thus  protected  from  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
wsatherina  remain  still  as  upstanding  masses  of 
hontontally  stratified  material,  while  surround- 
ing unprotected  masses  have  been  denuded  from 
the  ancient  foundation  of  gneiss.  The  geolop- 
cal  history  of  the  northern  part  or  the  coun- 
try has  been  eventful  in  comparatively  recent 
times;  for,  although  no  volcanoes,  active  or 
recently  extinct,  are  known  in  Venezuela,  the 
country  has  repeatedly  susUined  earthquake 
shocks.  The  first  important  tremor  noticed  after 
the  discovery  of  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
was  that  of  1530,  which  destroyed  the  fortress 
of  Cumana.  Earthquake  and  hurricane  visited 
New  Cadiz  in  1543  and  so  disastrous  were  the 
results  that  from  that  day  to  the  present 
Cubagua  has  been  a  desert  island.  In  the  19th 
century  there  were  three  earthquakes  of  great 
severity.     In    March    1812   a   Miock   destroyed 

Seat  parts  of  Caracas,  La  Guaira,  Barquisimeto, 
erida  and  other  towns,  and  in  ihe  capital 
alone  lOfflX)  people  were  killed.  The  other  two 
occurred  on   13  Aug.   1868  and  in   1894. 

With  justice  this  part  of  the  world  has  long 
held  the  reputation  of  being  rich  in  minerals. 
Placer  workings  are  the  chief  source  of  gold  in 
the  Guasipati  goldfields  in  Venezuelan  Guiana, 
but  the  reefs  from  which  it  is  derived  have  been 
discovered  and  worked  at  odd  times ;  and  in 
British  Guiana,  where  the  conditions  are  similar, 
the  gold  is  generally  found  along  the  later  intru- 
sive dykes,  the  smallest  dykes  being  the  richest, 
while  most  gold  is  foun.d  where  a  basalt  in- 
trusion crosses  one  of  the  older  ones.  Coal  of 
fairly  good  quality  occurs  in  more  than  one  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  groups  of  strata, 
near  Barcelona,  Tocuvo,  Coro  and  Maracaibo, 
as  well  as  in  the  Andes.  Iron  is  found  in  the 
gneiss  south  of  the  Orinoco  Delta.  Copper  ores 
are  fairly  common  in  the  northern  cordillera. 
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and  the  mines  of  Aroa  in  Yaracuv  have  been 
worked  for  years.  Asphalt  is  found  in  the 
Pedernalcs  district  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Maracaibo;  and  in  the  slate  of  Monagas  the 
Bermtidez  *Iake»  of  asphalt  covers  1.000  acres. 
Other  minerals  are  galena,  sulphur,  marble, 
kaolin,  gypsum,  calcium  phosphate,  opal,  onyx, 
jasper,  quartz,  feldspar,  talc,  mica,  staurolite, 
asbestos,  antimorw,  silver  arfd  tin. 

Fanna  >nd  Flora,'— Several  species  of  the 
prehensile- tailed  capuchin  monkey  are  known 
in  Venezuela,  and  many  other  kinds  are  found 
in  the  forests,  including  the  black  thumbjess 
spider-monkeys  and  variegated  spider-monkey ; 
the  banded  douroucouli,  little  squirrel-monkeys 
and  marmosets,  etc.  Bats  and  vamnire  bats 
are  abundanL  There  are  large  specimens  of 
the  jaguar  and  puma,  and  (among  other  large 
cats)  the  ocelot,  the  jaguarondi  and  margay. 
In  the  Andes  the  'spectacled  bear*  is  found; 
the  raccoon  tribe  is  represented  by  the  kinka- 
jou;  the  weasels  by  the  tayra.  the  grison,  etc. 
The  Brazilian  otter  is  found  in  the  rivers  of 
the  Llanos.  The  red  Brazilian  and  Ecuadorean 
brockets  represent  the  deer ;  there  are  two 
species  of  peccary  and  the  manati  is  not  un- 
common. We  mention  also  the  peculiar  tree 
porcupine  and  the  capybara,  or  *w3ter-faog* ; 
the  aguti,  the  sloth,  the  great-maned  ant-eater 
or  ant-bear,  the  ksser  ant-eater,  the  two-toed 
ant-eatei'  and  the  armadillo;  finally  opossums 
called  rabipelados  and  the  perrito  de  offua  or 
water-opossum.  Manv  of  the  Venezuelan  birds 
are  beautiful,  but  lew  have  musical  notes. 
Characteristic  are;  The  manikins,  with  their 
gay  plumage ;  the  beautiful  orange-red  cock-of- 
the-rocks;  the  umbrella-birds  or  fife-birds;  the 
bell-birds  which  make  a  noise  like  ihe  ringing 
of  a  bcJI ;  jacmars,  puff-birds,  trogons,  the 
king' htunming-birds;  the  great  wood- night-jars 
and  the  oil-birds  or  guackaros.  There  are 
flocks  of  green  parrots  and  of  blue  and  red  or 
yellow  macaws  in  the  forests.  No  less  than  32 
species  of  falcons  or  «agles  are  known  and  on 
the  river-courses  many  watsr-birds  are  found 
—  among  these  the  herons  or  garsas.  storks 
and  itrises,  rosy  whrte  or  scarlet  flarainaoesj 
curassows  and  guans,  the  hoatzins  (resembling 
jdieasants) ,  etc  The  snakes  are  very  numer- 
ous, poisonous  varieties  being  the  cond-snake, 


rattle-snake  and  *bushmaster,"  arid  non-poison- 
ous varieties  the  water-boa  and  anaconda,  the 
cazadora  and  the  wood-snake  or  tipo.  There 
are  II  species  of  crocodiles;  about  six  ^nera 
of  frogs  and  toads  represent  the  amphibians, 
and  of  the  former,  one  emits  in  croaking  3 
sound  resemblint;  a  human  shout  so  nearly  that 
•a  number  of  them  give  the  impression  of  a 
crowd  at  a  football  match.*  Among  the  iisl^ 
the  well-known  caribe,  ferocious  as  its  name 
imjrfies,  and  the  electric  eclj  or  lemblador,  cer- 
tainly receive  more  than  their  proportionate  and 
appropriate  share  of  attention  in  travelers'  ac- 
counts, the  life  in  the  seas  rivers  and  lakes 
being  abundant  and  varied.  Insects  of  the 
forest  regions  (one-half  of  the  entire  country) 
naturally  resemble  those  of  the  Brazilian 
jflvas^the  gorgeous  butterflies  and  brilliaDt 
fireflies,  the  monkey-spiders,  etc. 

Within  the  vast  forests  of  southern  Vene- 
zuela the  plants  range  from  the  alpine  shrubs 
and  reindeer  moss  ot  some  of  the  hi|(h  plateaux 
and  hills  to  the  bamboos  and  orchids  of  the 
river  banks.  Forest  giants  and  limber  trees 
are :  The  mora,  with  dark-red,  fine-grained 
wood ;  the  mahogany  and  a  tree  resembling  rose- 
wood; the  very  large  ceiba  and  mucurutu  or 
cannon-bail  tree.  Specially  important  products 
of  the  forests  are  the  Brazil  nut,  the  tonka- 
bean  (sarrapia),  balati,  copaiba-balsam,  rubber 
and  cinchona  or  quinine.  In  the  hot  lowlands 
the  chief  products  are  cacao,  sugar,  plantains, 
bananas,  cassava,  maize  and  cocoanuts,  widi 
dyewoods  and  tanning  barks,  including  <£vidivi, 
logwood,  mangrove  and  indigo.  In  the  cooler 
uplands  (lower  Tierra  lemplada)  coffee,  cotton 
cocoa,  etc.,  flourish  near  the  fields  of  wheat  and 
potatoes;  and  a  single  garden  may  produce 
both  roses  and  bougainvilleas ;  a  single  orchard 
both  papayas  and  quinces.  The  higher  part  of 
the  Tierra  lemplada  shows  us  both  palms  and 
pines  — in  brief,  a  greater  variety  of  plant  life 
than  can  be  found  in  the  hot  lowlands. 

Political  Divisions  and  Cities.— Venezuela 
is  divided  into  a  federal  district,  20  states  and 
two  territories.  These,  as  far  as  possible  with 
their  areas,  capitals  and  populations,  are  given 
herewith.  The  total  area  is  about  393.976 
square  miles  and  the  population  is  estimated  at 
2^,000. 
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Oovenunent. —  Venezuela  is  a  federal  union 

«f  Slates  that  retain  aulongmy  in  their  internal 
government,  certain  limited  powers  only  being 
vested  in  the  federal  government.  The  Consti- 
tution now  in  force  is  that  of  13  June  1914.  The 
legislative  authoriw  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
two  houses  —  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties —  the  former  consisting  of  40  members 
elected  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
Etales  for  three  years,  two  for  each  state, 
Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age; 
the  latter'  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from 
each  state  and  the  federal  district  by  a  direct 
vote  and  for  three  years,  one  deputy  for  each 
35,000  inhabitants  and  an  additional  deputy  for 
each  additional  15.000.  Deputies  hold  office 
three  years,  must  be  Venezuelans  by  birth  and 
over  21  years  of  Age.  Congress  meets  on  19 
April  of  each  year,  the  sessions  lasting  70  days. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President 
and  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  who  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  President.  The  President  is 
elected  by  the  National  Congress  for  seven 
years ;  and  must  be  a  Venezuelan  bv  birth  and 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  is  eli^ble  for  the 
constitutional  period  inimediately  following  that 
m  which  he  holds  office.  Durinir  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  President,  the  office  is  occupied 
by  the  minister  of  state  designated  by  him.  In 
case  there  is  no  President,  die  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  president  of  the  Federal  and  Cas- 
sation Court,  who  must  then  immediately  con- 
vene the  Congress  to  elect  a  new  President  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  ofiice.  The  cabinet 
is  appointed  and  renewed  by  the  President  and 
is  responsible  to  him  alone.  It  is  composed  of 
seven  ministers,  in  charge  of  the  departments 
of  Interior  Relations,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance 
and  Public  Credit,  War  and  Uarine^  Fomento 
(Promotion),  Pubhc  Works  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  federal  judiciary  comprises  the 
Supreme  Federal  and  Cassation  Court  and 
courts  of  first  instance  established  in  the  stales, 
the  federal  district  and  the  territories.  The 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  in  number, 
are  elected  by  the  National  Congress  for  a  term 
of  seven  years  and  the  court  meets  annually. 

£ach  of  the  20  slates  has  a  legislative  assem- 
bly whose  members  are  elected  in  conformity 
with  the  respective  state  constitutions.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  of  each  state  consists  of  a  presi- 
dent and  a  secretary-general.  The  states  are 
divided  into  districts  and  the  latter  into  munic- 
ipalities, each  district  having  a  municipal  coun- 
cil and  each  municipality  a  communal  board. 
The  federal  territories  are  administered  by 
governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  re- 
public, the  governors  in  turn  appointing  their 
secretaries.  The  federal  district  comprises  the 
city  of  Caricas,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  to- 

Clher  with  the  parishes  of  El  Recreo,  El  Valle, 
I  Vega.  Antimano,  Macarao,  Macuto  and  £1 
Depsrtmento  Vargas. 

Education  and  Beligton, —  Attendance  at 
schools  of  primary  grades  is  compulsory  and 
free.  The  public  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
nation,  the  state  or  the  municipalities,  according 
to  circumstances.  There  are  about  1,500  ele- 
mentary schools  with  an  attendance  of  50,000 
pupils.  Of  secondary  schools  there  are  102  (58 
for  boys  and  38  for  girls,  the  others  admitting 
both  sexes),  while  Caracas  has  a  normal  school 
Tor  young  women  and  another^for  young  men, 


for  the  practical  instruction  of  each  sex.  There 
are  34  national  schools  for  higher  instruction 
and  the  government  subsidizes  21  other  schools 
of  this  grade.  A  degree  is  given  at  the  cod  of 
a  four  years'  course,  Caracas  has  its  famous 
university  and  Mirida  the  University  of  Los 
Andes,  both  having  faculties  of  pohtical  and 
ecclesiastical  sciences.  The  university  at 
Caracas  has  faculties  of  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics, while  in  the  capital  there  is  also  a 
school  of  engineering.  Instruction  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  arts  and  crafts  and  military  and  naval 
matters  is  given  in  special  organizations.  More- 
over, there  are  commercial  soiools  in  Caracas, 
Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo.  in  which  both 
day  and  night  classes  are  held.  The  govero- 
tnenC  has  established  at  Puerto  Cabello  a  prac- 
tical school  of  naval  construction  whidi  b 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  docks  and 
shipyards.  In  the  city  of  San  Cristobal  there 
has  been  inaugurated  the  Sim&n  Bolivar  School 
of  Political  Science.  At  Caracas  a  school  of 
mathematics  with  courses  in,  higjier  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  has  been  opened;  and  there 
has  been  added  to  the  school  of  commerce  at 
Caracas  an  institute  for  the  study  of  modem 
languages.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  spite  of  the 
apathy  of  some  of  the  states  and, the  decreased 
public  revenues  during  the  European  War, 
earnest  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Venezuelan 
^vernment  to  extend  the  school  provision  and 
improve  the  enbre  system  at  education  have 
been  continued.  A  recent  report  of  the  Uiiii  iter 
of  Public  Instruction  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  a 
new  order  of  rural  education.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  small  model  fauns  should  be  attached 
to  such  schools,  the  distinguished  official  ob- 
serving: "If  this  plan  is  followed  throughout 
the  republic  and  the  small  farm  schools  pro- 
vided with  competent  instructors,  the  beneSt  in 
the  development  of  agricultural  industiy,  the 
basis  of  new  public  wealth,  will  be  great.*  The 
National  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  for  boys 
maintained  at  Car&cas  offers  a  select  course  in 
the  general  subjects  of  primary  education,  to- 
gether with  training  for  various  trades.  In  the 
general  course  mathematics  is  extended  to  in- 
clude geometry,  and  lineal  drawing  forms  a 
special  feature.  The  trade  courses  are  numer- 
ous, including  typewriting,  lithographing,  in- 
dustrial modeling,  bookbindiiv,  metal  work, 
ironwork,  carpentry,  tapestrv,  woodwork,  forg- 
ing, electrical  en^neering,  telephoning,  manage- 
ment of  automobiles,  etc.  The  Woman's  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  CarJtcas,  is  also  a  national 
institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
Fubhc  Instruction.  Applicants  for  admission  to 
the  school  as  regular  students  must  have  com- 
pleted the  five  years'  course  of  elementary  in- 
struction as  shown  by  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency. While  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion,  there  is  toleration  of  other  forms  of 
worship.  The  archbishop  of  Caracas  has  five 
suffragan  bishops. 

Army  and  Navy.—  Under  the  proviaons  o£ 
a  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress,  the 
standing  army  of  Venezuela  numbers  about 
9,000  men,  including  commissioned  officers.  The 
active  army  has  infantry,  artillery  and  cavalry. 
I(  contains  20  battalions  of  infantry,  with  *00 
men  to  a  battalion,  and  eight  battalions  of 
artillery.  In  addition,  there  are  reserves  esti- 
mated tp  number  about  100,000  men.  Tlie  Vepe- 
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xuelan  navy  consiita  of  two  cruisers,  the  Marit- 
'cal  Sucre  and  Central  Satom;  three  gunboats, 
Miranda,  Josi  Felix  Ribas  and  Satias;  an 
army  tran^tort,  the  Zamora,  the  brifnintiiie 
Antonio  Diag,  and  another  small  craft,  die  San 
Carlos.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  comprises 
about  500  officers  and  men. 


in  the  northern  and  western  zones  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  coffee 
annually  is  about  $14,000,000  (average  of  the 
jrears  19t3~16,  inclusive).  Both  cacao  and 
sugar  are  produced,  the  number  of  cacao  plan- 
tations being  about  5,000  and  the  annual  out- 
Itut  of  sugar  about  3,000  tons.  Cotton  is  cul- 
tivated, and  is  almost  altogether  consumed  in 
the  textile  mills  operattng  in  Valencia,  Caracas 


established  a  factory  for  the  extraction  of 
Gocoamit  oil  and  cocoa  butter  and  ea^rtation 
of  these  products  has  already  taken  place 
Other  products  are :  Uatches,  chocolate,  beer, 

flass,  cigarettes,  etc.  Increase  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  sugar  was  noted  (1916-17)  in  the 
states  of  Zulia  and  Yaracuy. 

Commerce. —  Venezuela's  foreign  trade  for 
the  year  1915  amounted  to  $36,874,663,  of 
which  $13,470,236  represented  imports,  and 
$23,404,427  exports.  The  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  were:  Imports,  $13,987,465;  ex- 
ports, $21,520,534;  total,  $35,507,999.  The  de- 
crease for  the  year  in  imports  was  $517,229, 
and  the  increase  in  exports,  $1,883,893,  or  a  net 
increase  of  $1,366,664.  The  latest  available 
Statistics  show  volume  of  trade  (by  values  and 
'  '   0    as  follows: 
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and  Cumani.  The  livestock  has  always  been 
a  source  of  national  wealth,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  extensive  llanos '  toward  the  south 
and  in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Orinoco  River 
will,  when  better  utilized,  be  regarded  as  among 
the  best  grating  lands  in  America,  Modem 
ref  rigeratinK  plants  btely  established  in  Puerto 
Cabello  and  in  Barranco  on  the  Orinoco  have 
given  impetus  to  the  raising  of  cattle  for  the 
export  meat  trade.  Estimates  of  the  livestock 
in  1915-16  were  as  follows:  More  than  2,000,- 
000  cattle,  about  1,700,000  goats,  177,000  sheep, 
191.000  horses,  1,600,000  pigs,  etc.  The  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  industries  employ  about 
60,000  laborers.  A  presidential  decree  of  12 
March  1917  created  an  experiment  station  of 
a^culture  and  forestry,  with  a  garden  of  ac- 
climatization to  be  located  on  lands  near  the 
city  of  Caracas.  The  purposes  for  which  it 
was  created  were  stated  to  be:  The  study  of 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  pnnci- 
pal  agricultural  products  of  the  country;  in- 
troduction, selection  and  distribution  of  seeds; 
experiments  in  reforestation ;  report  upon  scnls 
suitable  to  each  kind  of  cultivation  and  the 
crops  to  each  region;  and  practical  work  for 
the  training  of  agricultural  foremen  and  forest 
rangers. 

Uannfacturing  Industries.— Aa  a  rule, 
Venezuela  imports  all  manufactured  materials 
that  are  required;  there  are.  however,  several 
sawmills  and  lumber  factories,  using  native 
woods,  and  tanning  factories  where  leather  of 
good  quality  is  prepared.  Two  paper  factories 
nave  proved  coaunercially  profitable.  The 
mills  of  Valencia.  Caracas  and  Cumana  turn 
out  cotton  cloth  and  many  finished  artides  of 
clothing.    In  Cumani  there  has  recently  been 


The  principal  articles  imported  during  recent 
years  (from  all  sources,  iticluding  the  United 
States)  were:  Agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, automobiles  and  accessories,  bagging, 
butter,  cotton,  textiles,  drugs  and  medicines, 
fiour.  lard,  machinery  (other  than  a^cultural), 
rice,  tanned  or  unmanufactured  skins,  stearin, 
thread  and  wines.  The  chief  articles  noted  in 
1917  as  imports  from  the  United  Sutes  were 
cotton  cloths,  flour,  leather  and  iron  and  steeL 

The  priQcipal  articles  of  export  for  19L6, 
with  approximate  values,  were:  Coffee,  $12,90*- 
000;  cacao,  $4,318,600;  cattle  hides,  $2,025,000; 
balati,  $809,293;  gold,  $1,406,900;  goat  and  kid 
skins.  $310,000;  asphalt,  $288,000;  beef  cattle, 
$318,000;  sugar,  $600,000;  copper  ore,  $300,000; 
rubber,  $140,000;  chicle,  $%000.  beef,  froien, 
$334,000;  pearis,  $172,000. 

In  foreign  trade  there  is  a  growing  pref- 
erence for  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  was  adopted  by  decree  of  18 
May  1912. 

Honey.  BanUng  and  Finance.—  The  mone- 
tary system  is  based  on  the  gold  standard,  the 
unit  being  the  bolivar,  divided  into  100  centimos, 
and  weiring  0.32258  grammes  of  gold  .900- 
fine,  or  say  0.29032  grammes  of  pure  gold. 
The  par  value  of  theliolivBr  is  $0.19295,  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  and  Uie  par  value 
of  $1.00  in  terms  of  Venezuelan  currency  ia 
fi  5.16262. 

The  principal  gold  in  circulation  is  Vene- 
zuelan gold  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness 
as  that  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union.  Prob- 
ably more  American  gold  is  in  circulation  in 
Venezuela  than  any  oUier  foreign  gold  coin. 

In  January  1912.  the  government  Of 
Venemela  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  value  of 
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die  forei^  gold  coin  drcnlating  in  the  country 
and  specif yinR  that  public  offices  must  receive 
and  pay  out  Oieae  coins  at  the  ioRowiag  rates : 

20  fruc  piece  of  PiBsce.  Beldaca,  luly,  Switier- 

Und  uncticm  in  prDportioa) .  - ,      -«..,',,,.  20  00 

Bogliih  ■overeiga  or  £  Bterling  (half-eovereign  ia 

ptnportioD) -,  r . .  -  2S  25 

Sguiih  gold  dth.  Dnm  ntriou,  Ccntnl  Amtfi- 

oui  oiuB  cf  IDT  year,  ColombUn  onu.  etc 80  00 

United  Stitei  tmnty-dollu'  gold  piece  (fractlmi 

in  proportion) 104  00 

Germui  double  cnm  oi  20  mu-k  piece  ((ractioiu 

io  propoTtioii) 2*  7S 

Doable  condon  of  Colombia    (fnictiana  io  pio 

Dortion) 100  00 

Mexican  onu,  miclunB  33.770  gmninea  .S75.Eiie 

tnld 100  00 

Spanith  Inbelin*  of  15  inwtni  (tnction*  in  pro- 

pottloa) 25  00 

The  exchange  rates  as  normally  quoted  in 
Venezuela  are   (for  checks)  : 

ADaariouCold J-daya' linht 

1  5.22  Co  5.25=11.00 

60-day.' light 


B  5.15  t< 


The  three  principal  banking  institutions  are : 
The  Bank  of  Venezuela  (capital  B  12,000,000, 
headquarters  at  Caracas  and  agencies  at  •  14 
Other  points  in  Venezuela,  issue  of  bank  notes 
constantly  under  $400,000) ;  Bank  of  Mara- 
caibo  (capital  B  1,250,000) ;  Bank  of  Caracas 
(capital  B  6,000,000,  branches  in  some  of  the 
important  Venezuelan  commercial  centres,  cir- 
culation of  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  issue  allowed  by  its  charter). 

In  April  1915  Mr.  L.  Elwyn  EUiot  wrote: 
"For  the  last  four  years  Venezuela  has  been  in 
the  agreeable  position  of  possessing  a  substan- 
tial surplus  of  national  revenue  over  expendi- 
ture, and  as  a  part  of  this  ready  cash  has  been 
preserved  in  the  country's  exchequer  no  doubt 
It  will  assist  in  tiding  over  such  financial  dis- 
integration as  resuhed  from  the  European  War 
outbreak.  Since  the  year  1910  this  surplus  has 
varied,  but  there  has  always  been  an  addition 
to  the  national  fund;  in  1912  it  amounted  to 
nearly  $2,500,000  ^id.« 

The  principal  items  of  the  budget  for  the 
year  ended  30  June  191S  were ; 
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0  present  the  following  synopsis 
of  Venezuelan  loans  and  statements  of  the 
public  debt: 

1820.  Debt  contnKted  wbllc  Bcuador  and  Vcntraeia  fonoad 
nut  of  gTEaier  Colonibia.  It  anmiBted  to  £S4>,- 
fas.  la  vhich  debenture!  were  imed. 

U32.  Loan  by  Grsham  and  Pomla  for  £2.000.000.  Isnuat 
SO  per  cent.  6  per  cent  int«re»t  p«r  annum.  A 
portkm  of  tbit  loan  iraa  need  to  cancel  the  debt  of 
1820. 

U13.     Loan  of  (30,000,000.     Genera]  revenw  and  tobacco 
rerenne  pledoed  u  a  Euaranty. 
□  of  £4.750.000  hy  B.  A.  Gold»mith  and  Com- 


bondi,  ai  portion  «  debt  from  Pem- 
1801.  Loan  i«aed  at  London  tor  £1.000.000.  at  the  latc  i 
inlareit  st  6  par  o«t  par  •anum,  2  bn  cent  •inlib 
[uDd.  RateofiMUe.upercent,  Fledcewugive 
of  55  per  cent  of  import  dotlea  collected  it  I 
Guaira  and  Poarto  CabaUo. 
tfl64.  General  Cndit  and  Ptnanca  Comoaay  of  Leado 
toolc  loan  of  £1.500. 000 .at  fiO  per  cent  inai  and 

1871.  Dncna  b«  which  cnMom  lecsliiU  ware  diridMl  ia< 
too  umtL  of  which  27  par  oant  wai  allottwl  for  tl 
•etrica  of  tlie  eitetnal  debt. 

1BS»-1I9I.    PabUc  debt  of  Vanawda  ft  divided  into  fn 

cUaaai:    Domaitic.  diplamatic.  foreign  and  bond 

In  1891  tha  total  debt  U  Veneiada  <n*  u  follow 

Domaatic  C5peTOHit)conK>lidilcd.   V.Ni.i: 

POreilli  (3  per  cent)  external 13.430,91 

Dlplomatk  (II  HT  east) 1  .OOO.n 


1  pB  cent  duntUy  di 


tlOO 


iacwo^™ 


, .,   __  __, ,__0  boltvan  by  I 

GeeellKhaft  ot  Berlin,  at  M  per  cent  ianie. 
bearioE  5  per  out  intercit  and  1  per  earn 


1  internal  dabta  by  ii 


1902.  Conaolidatiod  o 

bondi  tor  65.000,000  bt ^. 

1903.  Debt  of  allied  power*  by  virtue  of  protocol!  mimI  *t 

Wuhincton.  totalhig  17,147,384. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Venezuela  to  the  Congress,  dated 
April  1915,  gave  the  following  resumi  of  the 

public  debt : 
Internal  debt: 

I .  National  internal  conaol,  A  per  cent  ^ 


Jdinie. .16,77112 

'■ 40.699  » 

II.  1     per    cent    bond*. 

eighth  isnte 38.165  02 

in.  NatHHiat    internal    3 

per  cent  conasl....  59,068.721  47 
IV.  Mationa)  internal  oon- 


(2.140.000    Interior »1. SOS. 005 

30%    of    ooatribo-  Poreign  Aflain.       218.909 

tkn 642.000    PEoance 2.905.705 

... : .J —       .,,:«««     TIT dNavy.   1.960,564 


V-a  cent), ,  conver- 


a  total  IndabtadneB  ot. . 
a  •33.000,000,  i 


—110,991.541  01 
..171.614.375  15 


Tnmaportation  and  Commnnioition.— TIm 
total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Vene- 
zuela is  534  miles  and  the  number  of  lines  is 
12  (five  national  and  seven  foreign),  with  an 
invested  capital  of  approximately  $40,000,000. 
There  are  several  points  along  the  coast  from 
which  railways  extend  into  the  interior,  but 
only  in  one  locality  have  these  lines  been  con* 
necled.  In  the  extreme  west  there  are  three 
lines  appTt>aching  Lake  Maracaibo,  but  they  are 
independent  of  each  other  and  serve  quite  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country.  Passing  along  the 
coast  there  are  several  short  lines,  facilitating 
traffic  between  the  interior  and  the  sea;  these, 
too,  bear  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  only 
place    in    the    republic    -when    an    extensive 
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deyelopment  has  taken  place  is  near  the  capital, 
Caricas,  and  in  the  most  populous  districts  of 
the  country.  From  the  two  most  important 
ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Puerto  Cabello  and 
La  Guaira,  railways  pass  to  the.  interior,  one  to 
Valencia  and  the  other  to  Caracas.  Between 
these  two  interior  jKiints  a  third  railway  has 
been  built,  so  thai  this  rich  and  productive  dis- 
trict is  wdl  supplied,  comqiaTatively,  with  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Street  railways  (electric)  are  in  operation 
in  the  capital.  The  government  is  nving  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  its  public  roads  and  highways.  At 
present  two  important  roads  are  in  process  of 
construction,  one  31  miles  long,  from  Caricas 
to  Guatire,  and  the  other  36.6  miles  lone,  from 
Maracay  to  Ocumare.  The  projected  Great 
Western  Highway,  more  than  700  miles  loiw 
and  designed  to  link  Car&cas  with  San  Crist^ 
bal,  is  the  greatest  public  work  the  country  has 
ever  planned.  It  wilt  give  access  or  facilitate 
approach  to  vast  areas  in  seven  states.  The 
waterways  form  important  means  of  communi' 
cation  and  transportation,  there  being  no  less 
than  70  navigable  rivers  in  the  country,  with 
a  total  navi^ble  length  of  vver  6,000  miles,  of 
which  the  Orinoco^  the  third  largest  river  in 
South  America,  with  its  tributaries,  furnishes 
nearly  4,000  miles.  Other  navigable  rivers  are 
the  Meta,  the  Apure,  the  Portuguesa,  the  Yara- 
cuy  and  the  Escalante,  all  of  which  are  navi- 

Rtcd  by  steamships  for  considerable  distances. 
le  Zulia-Catatumbo  River  flows  into  Lake 
Uaracaibo  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers, 
while  the  majority  of  the  other  rivers  are  navi- 
gable for  steam  launches  and  flat-bottom  boats 
only.  A  regular  steamship  service  is  main- 
t^ned  on  the  Orinoco,  Apure  and  Portuguesa 


along    the    coast.      Ocean-going    vessels    

Lake  Maracaibo,  which  covers  an  area  of  8,000 
square  miles,  and  is  navigable  in  its  entirety. 
Lake  Maracaibo  is  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  means  of 
a  strait  34  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to 
nine  miles  wide.  Lake  Valencia  is  navigated 
by  small  steamers.  With  its  coast  Lne  of  more 
than  2,000  miles,  Venezuela  possesses  no  less 
than  50  bays  and  32  ports.  The  most  impqftant 
of  the  latter  is  La  Guaira.  Other  ports  at  which 
ocean-going  vessels  call  regularly  are  Puerto 
Cabello,  Carupano,  Guanta  and  Cumana.  Ciu- 
dad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco  River,  373  miles 
inland,  and  Maracaibo,  on  Lake  Uaracaibo,  are 
the  most  important  inland  ports. 

A  regular  service  is  maintained  by  several 
lines  of  steamers  between  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  Venezuelan  ports,  and  European 
lines  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  have  La  Guaira  as 
a  port  of  call.  The  Pluvial  and  Coastwise 
Navigation  Company  of  Venezuela  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  government  to  establish  a 
regular  semi-month^  steamship  service  on  the 
Orinoco  River  and  its  tributanes,  extending  to 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  as  well  as  between 
Ciudad  Bolivar  and  Maracaibo,  touching  at 
Cristfibal  Col6n,  Port  Sucre,  Carupano,  Guanta, 
La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Vela,  and  possi- 
bly at  intermediate  points. 

There  are  309  post  offices  scattered  through- 
out Venezuela,  and  the  telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph are  both  steadily  increasing  in  use.    The 


number  of  telegifaph  stations  is  0ven  as  211, 
with  wire  extending  5,455  miles.  The  telephone 
services  have  about  13,000  miles  of  wire. 

Population. —  The  number  of  inhabitants 
was  about  2,850,000  in  1917  —  averaging  rather 
more  than  seven  to  the  square  mile.  As  Ur. 
DailoD  has  written,  the  Indians  have  in  general 
been  absorbed  into  the  Spanish-speaking  na- 
tion. Aboriginal  inhabitants  wfio  preserve  their 
habits  and  racial  customs  unchanged  are  found 
principally  or  only  along  the  northwest  frontier 
and  in  the  forests  of  me  southeast  and  south. 
The  Goaiiros  dwell  as  an  independent  trih« 
among  the  mountains  along  the  Colombian 
frontier-  the  Caribs  inhabit  forests  along  the 
banks  of  the  Caroni  and  the  upper  Orinoco  and 
its  tributaries;  and  in  the  remote  southern  re- 
gions of  forest  and  highland  there  are  about  16 
tribes  of  other  native  races.  The  vital  statis- 
tics for  1916  show  6,696  marriages,  74,816 
births,  66,186  deaths,  8,596  immigrants  and  7,637 
emigrants. 

History,—  Dr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  writes  in  the 
Scientific  American,  19  Aug.  1916,  that  the  re- 
gion now  called  Venezuela  *is  generally  rect^- 
niied  (by  archaeologists)  as  the  point  of  ite- 
parture  for  the  original  culture  of  the  West  ID- 
dies.*  It  is  probable,  also,  that  long  before  the 
discAery  of  ihe  New  World  the  tribes  or  peo- 
ples of  the  mainland,  from  the  plateau  of  Bo- 
gota to  the  valley  of  Mexico,  held  communica- 
tion with  tribes  "inhabiting  the  lower  valleys. of 
the  Venezuelan  Andes  and  tlie  Caribbean  Hills. 
Nevertheless  the  aborigines  had  advanced  very 
little  beyond  mere  savagery  when  Columbus,  on 
31  July  1498,  coasted  along  the  south  aide  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Paria.  In  1499  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  others  set  saiL 
and,  after  landing  several  times  c 


where  the  Indian  pile-dwellings  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  attracted  special  attention,  recalling 
Venice,  on  a  very  small  scale;  and  (perhaps  1^ 
Amerigo's  suggestion)  the  name  Little  Venice, 
or  Venezuela,  was  bestowed  upon  that  region. 
Another  group  of  voyagers  in  the  same  year 
touched  at  Margarita  Island  and  obtained  pearls 
from  the  natives.  In  ISOO  about  50  adventurers, 
sailing  from  Hispaniola,  established  a  settle- 
ment on  Cubagiia  Island,  near  Margarita,  and 
naturally  an.  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  the 
pearl  fisheries  began.  At  Cuman^  Manjar  and 
a  point  near  Barcelona  on  the  mainland  coast, 
there  were  settlements  of  a  different  character 
in  1513,  1518  and  1520:  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can monks,  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  these 
continental  stations,  laid  down  their  lives  as 
martyrs  in  a  noble  cause.  It  was  after  stu^ng 
the  situation  here  that  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas 
used  all  the  force  of  his  great  talent  for  the 
suppression  of  the  traf&c  in  Indian  slaves. 
Nueva  C6rdoba,  the  modem  Cumana,  was 
founded  in  1521 ;  Cori  in  1527.  The  rule  of  the 
Welser  (die  bankers  of  Augsburg  to  whom 
Charles  V  granted  the  privilege  of  exploiting 
the  province  of  Venezuela)  was  endured  during 
two  miserable  decades,  practically  ending  ia 
1545,  though  the  grant  was  not  formally  wit^ 
drawn  imifl  I5S8.  In  1561  occurred  the  rebellion 
of  Lope  de  Aguirre.  Caricas,  or  Santiago  de 
Leon  de  Caracas,  was  foimded  in  1567  (pre- 
Mimabiy,  thouih  the  exact  date  has  not  been 
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'Ardiaologia,>  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  188-192,  London, 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  1812).  Berrio  y  Omfia 
in  1615  led  an  expedition  troni  San  ThomC, 
east  of  the  moudi  of  the  Caroni  in  quest  of  the 
tabled  city  of  Itfanoa.  In  1656  a  station  was 
again  founded  at  Barcelona  by  Franciscan 
monks,  and  organized  attempts  to  civilize  the 
Indians  were  so  largely  successful  that  within 
ISOyears  the  Frandscans  founded  38  towns  with 
25,000  Indian  inhabitants.  Other  orders  estab- 
lished missions  in  1686.  The  University  of 
Caracas  was  founded  bv  Philip  V  in  1721.  The 
whole  of  what  is  now  Venezuela  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Maracaibo  region)  was  in  1731 
included  in  a  new  Capitama-GtHerol,  to  which 
Maracaibo  was  added  in  1777. 

The  first  definite  attempt  at  revolt  from  the 
fflolher-countrv  occurred  in  1797.  Its  leaden 
were  captured  and  executed  A  Venezuelan 
gentleman,  Don  Francisco  Miranda,  invaded 
the  colony  at  Ocumare  25  March  1806.  Re- 
inilsed  by  Captain-General  Vasconcelos,  he  re- 
tired to  Trimdad  and  about  five  months  later 
insuccessful  landing  at  Coro.     The 


first  Venezuelan  Congress  (44  deputies  dected 
by  seven  provinces)  met  on '2  March  18n;  the 
Declaration    of    Independence   by   the    deputies 


to<^  place  on  5  July  1811.  The  seven  provinces 
were  at  that  time  said  to  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  confederation  of  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states;  nevertheless,  when  leaders  of 
the  revolution  were  sufficiently  strong  to  de- 
clare a  constitution  on  21  Dec.  1811,  power  was 
granted  by  that  instrument  to  the  central  ^v^ 
emment  to  revise  the  provincial  constitutions. 
On  25  July  1812  Miranda,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed dictator  by  Congress,  capitulated  with 
4,000  men  to  the  rm-alist  leadei^  Monte vcrde, 
who  was  in  command  of  only  3,000;  four  years 
later  he  died  in  prison  in  Spain.  In  1813  5tm6n 
Bolivar,  VenezuAlan  aristocrat,  then  30  years  of 
age,  became  the  leader  of  the  patriots.  Initial 
successes  were  his:  but  a  rising  of  half-breeds 
of  the  Llanos  under  Boves,  in  behalf  of  the 
royafists,  delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  strtig^ 

?le  for  years-  Boves  with  royaUst  forces  de- 
eated  Bolivar,  who  retired  to  dte  Antilles ;  an 
expedition  of  15,000  men  was  sent  from  Spain 
under  Morrillo;  in  1815  the  defeat  of  the  pa- 
triots seemed,  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  Eu- 
ropean contemporaries,  absolutely  assured.  But 
Simon  Bolivar  had  gained  a  purely  American 
point  of  view  —  he  planned  such  campaigns  as 
should  liberate  all  of  Spanish  South  America; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  his  brilliant  leader- 
ship must  be  ascribed  the  prompt  liberation  of 
one-half  of  it.  On  March  1818  Col.  Daniel 
O'Leary  arrived  with  troops  raised  in  London, 
consisting  largely  of  veterans  of  the  Napo- 
Iconic  wars  —  tried  soldiers  destined  to  play  an 
all-important  part  in  the  liberation  of  Venezu- 
ela. Elections  were  arranged  in  the  autumn, 
and  on  15  Feb.  1819  Congress  was  installed  in 
An^stura.  In  June  Bolivar  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  Col.  James  Rook  and  the  British  Le- 
gion, on  his  famous  tnarch  to  New  Granada 
(Colombia) ;  defeated  the  royalists  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Boyaci  on  7  August,  and  on  17  Dec.  1819 
inaugurated  the  Great  Colombian  republic,  em- 
bracing (he  largest  part  of  northwestern  South 


America.  The  last  stage  oi  the  strunle  began 
on  28  April  1821.  BoBvar  was  in  Tinaquillo, 
with  6,500  men.  His  generals  were:  Paei,  in 
command  of  the  British  unit,  and  the  Bravot 
de  Apure;  CedeBo,  with  one  brigade  of  La 
GuartUa,  and  the  Tiradores,  Boyaca  and  Var- 
gas battalions;  Playa,  with  a  regiment  of  Ene- 
Ush  rifles,  the  other  brigade  of  La  Guardia,  the 
Granaderos  and  Vencedores  de  Boyaci;  and 
AnxoJitegui,  with  one  cavaliy  regiment  under  a 
Llanero  leader.  The  decisive  battle  of  Caia- 
bobo,  a  victory  for  the  patriots,  was  fought  on 
24  June  1821  by  that  force  of  6,500,  the  opposing 
royalists  numbering  5,000  men.  The  latter  oc- 
cupied a  position  difficult  to  reach,  and  their  de- 
feat in  such  circumstances  proved  to  be  sucli 
3  crushing  blow  that,  although  casual  ^(hting 
continued  for  awhile,  the  end  was  in  sight  Ok 
8  Oa  1823  the  bst  of  die  royalist  adherents 
capitulated. 

Finding  her  position  in  the  Great  Colotntrian 
Union  unsatisfactory,  Venezuela  withdrew 
from  it  on  13  Jan.  1830.  Bolivar,  to  whom  the 
Congress  had  given  dictatorial  power  in  1828, 
retired  from  office  on  I  March  1830  and  died  of 
phthisis  on  17  Dec.  1830  at  Santa  Marta.  In 
April  1831  the  new  Congress  of  Venezuela  as- 
sembled and  elected  General  Paex  as  President 
of  an  independent  republic  of  Venezuela;  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Bogotfi  and  Caricas  be- 
came once  more  the  capital  on  25  May.  On  24 
March  1854,  President  Jos^  Gregorio  Monagas 
promulgated  a  decree  abolishing  slavery  in 
Venezuela.  Public  works  *of  some  magnitude* 
and  a  £1,500,000  European  loan  were  authorized 
in  1863;  the  new  federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  28  March  1664.  Guzman  Blanco,  pro- 
visional President  in  1879,  was  formally  elected 
in  1680;  and  it  has  been  said  trulv  that  he  was 
•dther  actually  or  virtually  President*  throi^h- 
out  the  period  from  1880  to  1892.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Crespo  secured  re-election  as  Guzman 
Blanco's  successor:  and  it  was  during  his  ad- 
ministration that  the  arrest  by  the  Venemelau 
authorities  of  two  inspectors  of  the  British 
Guiana  police  on  the  Cuyuni  River  brought  to 
a  crisis  the  long-standing  dispute  in  regard  to 
the  boundary  between  the  British  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan possessions. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  here  the  fact  that 
during  many  years  protests  had  been  made  by 
the  representatives  of  Venezuela  against  the  en- 
croachments of  residents  and  officials  from 
British  Guiana.  The  contentions  of  the  two 
parties  were;  On  the  part  of  Venezuela,  tiiat 
the  Dutch,  to  whom  the  British  were  successors, 
had  only  claimed  jurisdiction  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Essequibo  River:  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  Dutch  had  in  I7s9  and  in  1769 
put  forward  the  claim  that  their  territory  in- 
cluded, not  merel>;  the  Essequibo  River,  but  the 
whole  of  the  basin  drained  by  that  river  and 
its  tributaries.  The  British  government  refused 
to  consent  to  arbitration  of  the  boundary,  fail- 
ing agreement  by  Venezuela  that  such  _paris  of 
the  Essequibo  Valley  as  had  been  effectively  oc- 
cupied by  British  colonists  should  be  recognized 
as  British  territory.  Then  came  the  arrest  men- 
tioned above. 

Crespo  appealed  to  Washington  for  protec- 
tion. President  Cleveland  took  up  the  cause  of 
Venezuela,  and  in  December  1895  sent  his  fa- 
mous messages  to  Congress,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  any  forcible  action  by  Great  Britain 
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I  casus  balli  with  the  United 

Statcc  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  Ca- 
racas, associations  being  formed  for  die  hoy 
cott  of  British  goods  and  for  national  de- 
fense;  but,  wiser  counsels  prevailing  on  both 
fides,  diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  in 
ia»7.  Josi  Andrtde  became  President  in  1898. 
The  boundary  matter  was  subrnftted  to  arbitra- 
tion and  finally  settled  on  3  Oct.  1S99  by  the 
award  of  the  tribunal  of  Paris. 

Cipriano  Castro,  who  had  assumed  the 
executive  power  late  in  October  (and  did  not 
leceive  coiifirmation  by  a  constituent  assembly 
until  February  1901),  was  in  office  when  Great 
Brilnin;  Germany  aiid  Italy  declared  a  block- 
ade of  Venezuelan  ports  (January  IM3)  to  en- 
force payments  by  Venezuela  to  compensate 
foreigners  for  the  damage  to  property  sustained 
by  them  during  various  revolutions.  Castro's 
government  agreed  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
claims  by  thiro  parties  and  protocols  with  all  the 
countries .  were  signed  within  a  few  months. 
Castro  was  again  elected,  with  General  Gomez 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  served  two- 
thirds  of  his  term;  but  in  1909  he  sailed  for 
Eilrcipc,  and  then  General  Gome?  interpreted 
correctly  the  preference  of  his  people  when  by 
a  coup  d'ltat,  he  secured  without  bloodshed  his 
own  safety  and  the  Presidential  power.  He  was 
established  as  constitutional  President  by  virtue 
of  the  election  of  April  1910.  The  Gomer  gov- 
ernment survived  two  rebelUons  in  1913,  the 
first  an  uprising  in  the  state  of  Trujilb  and  the 
second  an  insurrection  in  the  southwest  in  favor 
of  Castro,  the  ex-President  The  insurrection- 
ary forces  were  dispersed.  On  19  April  1914 
Congress  elected  Gen.  V.  Marquei  Bustillos  as 
provisional  President  of  the  republic  A  new 
Constitution  went  into  effect  13  June  1914.  On 
3  May  1915  the  Congress  by  unanimous  vote 
elected  General  Gomez  as  President  of  the  re- 
pubhc  for  the  term  1915-22. 
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VENBZUBLA,  Gulf  of,  or  GITLF  07 
HARACAIBO,  in  the  northwest  of  Venezuela, 
extends  between  the  peninsulas  of  Goajira  (in 
Colombia)  and  Paraguana,  with  a  maximum 
width  east  to  west  of  165  miles,  and  a  length 
of  60  milej  from  its  opening  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  narrow  inlet  communicating  with 
Lake  Uaracaibo  (q-v.). 

VENBZUXLAH  BOUNDARY  DIS- 
FUTK  In  18&5  a.  crisis  arose  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  regarding  the  boundaw 
line  separating  the  latter  country  from  Briti^ 
Guiana,  a  quesdon  which  had  been  long  in  dU' 
pule.  The  controversy  dated  back  to  1814,  when 
Great  Britain  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  Neth* 
erlands  the  provinces  of  Deraerara,  Esseuuibo 
and  Bemice.  Venezuela  originally  claimed  her 
limits  to  be  those  of  the  captaincy-general  of 
1810,  but  contended  herself  with  claiming  the 
line  of  the  Essequibo  River  as  the  true  bound- 
ary. Great  Britain  apparently  acquiesced  tilt 
1840,  when  she  commissioned  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk  to  lav  out  the  boundaries  which  he  pro- 
ceeoed  tp  no  by  including  a  large  area  which 
had  before  been  considered  by  Venezuela  a  por- 
tion of  her  domain,  and  to  the  possession  of 
which  by  Great  Britain  a  vigorous  protest. was 
entered.  After  much  diplomatic  negociatioa  the 
monuments  set  up  by  Schomburglc  were  re- 
moved by  the  order  of  lord  Aberdeen.  Other 
boundaries  were  from  time  to  time  suggested, 
but  none  agreed  on,  till  finally,  in  188^  Great 
Britain  returned  to  her  contention  of  1840.  auij 
claimed  all  the  territory  within  the  Scfiom- 
burgk  line.  The  controversy  continued  till  1894, 
when  a  Venezuelan  force  entered  the  disputed 
territory  and  raised  the  Qag^  of  the  latter  coun- 
try at  Yuruan.  The  following  year  the  British 
police  removed  the  Hag,  for  which  they  wero 
arrested,  but  finally  released.  Great  Britain  set- 
ting up  a  demand  for  reparation  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  an  ultitnatum. 

The  United  Stales  became  a  party  to  the 
dispute  by  the  act  of  Congress  directing  the 
President  to  urge  Great  Britain  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  whether  Venezuela  waa 
entitled  to  the  territory  between  the  Essequibo 
and  the  Orinoco.  In  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  3  Dec  1895,  President  Cleveland 
called  attention  to  the  boundary  oontrovers^  and 
the  representations  made  by  the  United  States 
government  to  that  of  Great  Britain  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  ai^ 
bitration.  On  the  17th  he  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  accompanied  by  the  answer  of 
the  British  government  to  the  representations 
mentioned,  and  a  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  determine  the  divisional  line  between  Vene- 
zuela and  British  Guiana.  The  message  cre- 
ated intense  excitement  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a 
commission  bill  unanimously  and  indulged  in 
much  talk  of  war.  Under  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  1  Jan.  1896,  the  appointment 
of  the  following  commissioners :  David  J. 
Brewer,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  Richard  H.  Alvey,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-United  States 
Minister  to  Russia;  Frederick  R.  Coudert  and 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.      Subsequently    the    commission 
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oTBanized  ftnd  chose  Justice  Brewer  for  its 
president. 

The  commission  invited  the  governments  of 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  to  iomiulaie  and 
present  to  it  their  resfKCtive  cases  in  support  of 
their  claims.  The  invitation  w»s  complied  with 
by  both  governments.  Independently  of  these 
cases  the  commission  KaChered  a  great  mass  of 
evidence  beariiw;  on  the  claims,  and  continued 
its  sittings  till  27  Feb.  1897,  when,  Venezuela 
and  Great  Britain  having  signed  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  submission  of  the  claims  to  arbi- 
tialion,  the  commission  considered  its  work  at 
an  end,  made  its  report  to  the  President  and 
terminated,  its  existence.  The  treaty  between 
Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  2  Feb.  1897,  and  provided 
for  the  afipointment  of  an  arbitration  tribunal 
to  detertnine  the  boundary  line,  consisting  of 
five  jurists,  the  two  on  the  part  of  Venezuela 
being  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Associate  Justice 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
the  two  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  being  the 
Rt  Hon.  Baron  Herschell  and  the  Hon.  Sir 
Richard  Henn  Collins ;  and  the  fifth  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  four  jurists  nominated  in  the 
treaty,  or^  in  ihe  event  of  their  failure  to  agree, 
by  the  kmg  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  fifth 
jurist  to  be  the  president  of  the  tribunal.  The 
treaty  provided  that  the  tribunal  should  sit  in 
Paris,  France.  The  tribunal  was  completed  by 
tte  selection  of  Professor  Martens,  a  distin- 
^shed  Russian  jurist,  professor  of  interna- 
tional  law  in  the  University  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg and  legal  writer,  as  the  fifth  member  and 
president.  The  award  of  the  tribunal,  which 
was  delivered  3  Oct.  1899,  gave  Great  Britain 
tiie  Schomburgk  Une,  with  the  exception  of  Ba- 
rima  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
8  strijj  of  territory  between  the  Wenamu  and 
Cuyuni  rivers;  but  it  was  decided  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco  ^ould  be  open  to  the  British 
and  both  banks  of  a  part  of  the  Cuyuni  where 
the  Schomburgk  line  had  given  them  only  one 
tank  Consult  Oeveland,  G.,  'The  Venemelan 
Boundary  Coatroversy>  (New  York  1904); 
Ralston,  J.  H.,  ' Venezuelan  Arbitrations  of 
1903>  (Washington  1904)  ;  Storrow,  J.  J  'The 
Brief  for  Venezuela*  (London  1896);  Strick- 
land, J.,  'Documents  and  Maps  of  the  Bound- 
ary Question  Between  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana'  (London  1896) ;  'United  States  Vene- 


Euelan  Boundary  Commission,  Report  and  Ac- 
companying Papers'  (3  vols.,  and  atlas,  Wadi- 

ington  1897). 

VENl  CREATOR  SPIHITU8,  ve'ni  kre- 
a't6r  spirTtfls,  the  first  words  of  a  well-lmown 
Latin  nymn,  which  are  emploved  as  its  title. 
The  hymn  is .  addressed  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  sung  in  ordination  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  and  at  Whit- 
suntid^  and  formerly  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Hoiy  Communion,  Saint  Ambrose  350  A.D.  is 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  written  it 
The  first  English  version  added  to  the  Prayer 
Book  in  1662  has  been  attributed  to  John  Dry- 
den.  The  full  text  of  the  original  hynm  is  as 
follows : 

Veai  CreMoT  Spiiitiu 

Ments  tuomm  vitita: 

Implc  mp«nu  entk 

OMtucnutipKlcn. 

Qaidkera  Pumctitns 

Attiniini  Dmin  Dei,  , 

I^»u  vivul.  Ignb,  diuitMi 


Tu  ssptif  orrnk  mnnen 
Dutnt  Dri  tu  di^itu*; 
Tu  riU  promBmin  P^Ciil 
Bensone  dhku  guttuta. 


T>i  utriuiqiie  Spiiitiiiii 


ChuisBu  Stincti  Spiritiu.     Anan. 

VBHIAL  SIN  (O.  F.  venial,  from  Lat 
vemaiu,  pardonable),  in  Roman  Catholic 
theology,  a  term  used  to  signify  the  lesser 
transgressions  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  the 
Church,  in  contradistinction  to  mortal  sin, 
which  means  spiritual  death,  deserves  eternal 
punishtnent  and  demands  divine  power  for  r^ 
newaL  In  the  case  of  venial  sin,  "^race  is  still 
left  by  which  the  sin  may  be  repaired.* 
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